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X.  OMEOE. 


;  '  It  is  impoesible,  in  our  historical  and  classical 
IftBsociationB,  to  separate  from  modern  Qreece  onr 
ideas'of  its  ancient  classic  splendour.  We  cannot 
direst  onrselves  of  the  epics,  lyrics,  and  dramas  of 
ber  poets,  the  eloquence  of  her  orators,  the  wisdom 
of  her  philosophers,  and  the  bravery  of  her  war- 
mn.  We  are,  as  it  were,  inspired  by  Homer. 
We  can  imt^ne  Demoethcnea  rousing  into  enthn- 
nasm,  courage,  and  patriotism  all  the  energies  of 
the  popular  asBemblies  whom  he  addressed  in  the 
moat  fonnble,  logical,  and  eloquent  harangues  that 
were  ever  uttered  by  man.  We  can  also  in  imagi- 
Dition  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  Gkmes, 
in  which  the  moat  athletic  and  dexterous  of  the 
Greeks  contended  more  vigorously  for  honours  than 
they  would  for  their  lives — and  we,  in  idea  at  least, 
ester  upon  the  triumphal  battle-fields  and  sea-fights 
which  impart  splendour  to  Grecian  history  .  Aud  we 
should  indeed  be  ungrateful  did  we  not  acknow- 
ledge the  instruction  which  we  have  derived 
ia  learning,  in  science,  and  in  art  from  the 
indent  Greeks.  It  was  the  civilisation  of  tlie 
Orsekfl  which  first  enlightened  and  gave  x>oetry, 
audition,  scniptnre,  architecture  and  painting  to 
the  Romans.  It  was  to  the  Qreeks  that  the 
Bjnintbe  historians  and  writers  owed  their  edn- 
cition  and  their  knowledge.  And  it  was  imme- 
(HatelyaftertheEastemEmpirawaButtorlysubdued 
hy  the  Turks  that  Oentral  and  Western  Europe  de- 
rfwd  from  the  Greeks,  who  fled  from  Thrace,  the 
benefits  which  revived  learning  among  the  Latins, 
and  which  afterwards  extended  erudition  and  civili- 
Sktion  to  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations  of  the 
west  and  north. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  euch  of  those  magnificent 
nrins  as  have  survived  the  depredations  and  feroci- 
ties, not  only  of  the  barbarians  of  tlie  middle  agee, 
Intt  of  some  modern  Vandals,  and  the  local  asso- 
riations  of  scenery,  with  the  configuration,  un- 
<^ged  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  of  die  con- 
tinent and  islands  of  Greece,  the  traveller  amid 
those  classic  lands  will  find  little  that  is  agreeable 
or  hopeful,  but  he  will  daily  encounter  mat  dis- 
order and  degradation  whifdi  generate  sorrow  and 
^lAait^  mbdue  hope. 

About  270  years  before  the  utter  subjugation  of 
TOIb  XX — Ma  oozxix. 


Greece  by  the  Turks,  the  latter,  alter  conquering 
Constantinople,  partitioned  Greece  into  feudal  lord- 
ships, which  they  distributed  among  the  Normans, 
Venetians,  and  French  military  leaders.  Those 
feudal  lords  oppressed  the  Greeks  no  less  severely 
than  did  the  Ottomuis  at  a  subseqaent  period. 

For  287  years— that  is,  from  1181  to  1718— the 
Greeks  and  Turks  wwe  idmost  incesBantly  at  war,^ 
contesting  every  position  of  Greece.  Hie  trer 
of  Passarovitx  ceded  to  the  Forte  the  abr' 
sovereignty  of  all  the  Grecian  States. 

The  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment— the  insecurity  of  proper^  during  a  long 
period,  first  of  the  rule  of  the  Latins  and  after- 
wards of  the  Turk"!,  disheartened  the  majority, 
rendered  desperate,  and  generally  demoralised 
the  Hellenic  race.  This  was  not  only  the  case  in 
the  Morea  and  CJontinenlal  Qreece,  but  especially 
in  the  Greek  islands. 

When  the  Greeks  first  attempted  their  inde- 

Sendence,  they  met  with  the  sympathies  of  all 
hristian  Europe,  and  the  sincere  appn^Ation  of 
all  who  cherished  the  spirit  of  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty.  Had  the  Greeks  been  trained 
by  education  aud  practice  to  exercise  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  blesaingB  of  freedom,  the  hopes  at  that 
time  of  the  ben«actors  of  mankind  woud  long  ere 
this  have  been  realised.  But^  unfortunately,  the 
education  and  traditions  for  several  centuries — the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  chiefs,  and  the  divert 
sity  of  the  races  of  inhabitants,  have  all  been  un- 
favourable to  dvilisfttton,  and  to  religioas  and  oivil 
freedom. 

The  Greeks  revolted  against  Turkish  domina- 
tion in  1831 — asserted  independence,  and  pro- 
claimed a  Republican  Government  A  destrnctivo 
war  ensued ;  the  Qoverumenta  of  Russia,  France, 
and  Great  Britain  interfered,  and  the  Sultan  was 
induced  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  Greece. 
In  1827,  Count  Capo  d'Istriaa  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  Greece  for  the  term  of  seven  years ;  in 
January,  1898,  he  eutered  upon  the  duties  of  bis 
office,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  nearly  an 
efficient  administration. 

Greece  was  then  divided  raovisionally  into 
thirteen  admini8trativeD^iQfiH»^\svQ©|gC@  "od 
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Western  Qreece,  Aigolida,  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
Lower  and  Upper  Messeoia,  Elida,  Acbaia,  Eub«a, 
the  North  and  South  Gydades,  and  the  Sporades. 

The  goTcmmeai  was  re-organised  by  tlie  fourth 
KationaT  Congress,  which  met  at  Argos  iu  the 
summer  of  18ii9,  Capo  d'Istrias  atill  remaining!' at 
its  head.  The  Panhellenium,  a  council  of  twenty- 
seven  members,  was  replaced  by  another  body 
consisting  also  of  twenty-seven  members,  called 
the  Gerousiaj  senate  or  congress.  This  body  gave 
its  opinion  on  matters  of  legislation,  but  had  not 
the  power  of  a  negative  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
regency.  Besides  the  senate,  there  was  a  ministry 
coDsiBtang  of  four  departments,  each  having  a 
secretary;  viz.,  the  home  department,  foreign 
afittirs,  including  commerce,  the  judiciary,  public 
instruction,  and  ecclesiaaticjd  i^Giin,  war,  and 
marine  and  finances.  Three  supreme  tribunals 
were  also  instituted. 

In  February,  1830,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britun,  France,  and  Russia,  named  Prince 
Leopold  of  Sase  Cohurg  as  the  hereditary  Bove- 
rei^  of  Greece,  with  the  title  of  "Sovereign 
Frmce."  He  accepted  the  appointment,  but  after- 
wards resigned  it 

Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was,  iu  virtue  of  the 
authority  transmitted  by  the  Greek  nation  to  the 
convention  held  at  London,  and  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded there  in  1832,  appointed  king,  aud  as- 
cended the  throne  in  February,  1833,  with  a 
regency  of  four  persons  until  he  attained  twenty 
years  of  age,  which  was  on  the  let  of  June,  1835. 

The  government  was  in  1833  divided  into  ten 
monarchies ;  viz.,  the  Morea  into  five,  Eastern  and 
'Western  Greece  into  three,  and  the  islands  into 
two  monarchies.  These  were  subdivided  into 
eparchies,  and  the  whole  into  468  municipalities 
or  communes  (Dimoi).  Since  the  retirement  of 
Capo  d'Istrias,  the  afiaira  of  Greece  have  been 
involved  in  financial  difficulties,  heavy  taxaUons, 
and  commercial  restrictions. 

The  provisional  government  of  Greece  adopted 
liberal  and  sound  principles  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation ;  and  if  that  under  King  Otho  had  con- 
tinued to  act  under  those  principles,  we  might  ex- 
pect that  the  shipping  and  trade  of  this  country 
— so  conveniently  sittxated  for  commerce,  although 
its  productions  are  not  very  abundant — would,  be- 
fore now,  have  enriched  the  population  as  well  as 
the  treasury. 

Under  the  government  of  King  Otho,  which  is 
in  practice  nearly  a  despotism,  not  only  have 
many  vexatious  r^ulationa  and  restrictions  been 
introduced,  but  the  state-officers  and  other  em- 
ploye's interfere  in  a  manner  which  in  no  country 
but  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  to  some  extent 
Portu^  and  Naples,  has  offered  so  unworthy  an 
example  to  the  world.  Among  other  vexatious 
practices  are  those  of  absolutely  rating  the  prices 
at  which  currants  and  other  articles  of  export  are 
to  be  purchased,  and  of  affixing  capricious  values 
to  augment  the  duties  on  commodities.  Greece, 
under  these  circumstances,  certainly  does  not 
afford  the  prospect  of  attaining  financial,  political, 
or  commercial  prosperity. 

The  export  and  import  duties  have  been  in 


practice  augmented,  so  that  the  contrabandist,  and 
not  the  treasury,  profits  by  the  unwise  and  imfwae* 
Ucable  policy ;  and  so  stringent  are  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  recent  cngtoma'-law  that  the  autho- 
rities in  the  out-ports  are  ashamed  to  attempt  car- 
rying them  into  effect 

T^e  export-duties  are  severely  oppressive  on 
the  growers  of  currants  and  other  fruits.  The  new 
customs' -law  is  based  upon  the  principle  that 
"  Fraud  is  the  basts  of  all  trade,"'and  th^kt  this 
iraud  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  formidable  sys- 
tem of  penalties  and  punishments. 

The  taxation  of  Greece  is  certainly  grievous  in 
amount,  oppressively  exacted  from  the  people,  and 
the  whole  system  is  ignorantly  arranged  and  worse 
managed.  For  so  small  a  population,  the  whole 
being  under  a  million  of  inhabitants,  the  govern- 
ment is  upon  too  great  and  too  expensive  a  scale, 
and  the  outlay  upon  palaces  and  publio  edifices  not 
only  profuse,  but  nnjost ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  ample  cause  to  suspect  that  neither  eco- 
nomy nor  honesty  have  been  btrictly  observed  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  expenditure.  The  Greek 
loan,  aaad  the  excess  of  payments  over  income,  has 
increased  the  debt  to  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  guaranteed  bv  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  £600,000  to  Bavaria,  betsides  a  heavy 
internal  debt ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  three 
years  ending  1852  exceeds  the  revenue  by  one- 
sixtb. 

If  Candia  had  been  annexed  to  Greece  on  the 
revolution,  and  if  a  strong,  intelligent,  and  strictly 
just  administration  had  been  established,  the  natu- 
ral capabilities  of  Greece  and  Candia,  and  the 
energy  of  the  people,  would  have,  during  the  laet 
ten  years,  rendered  both  countries  rich  and  inde- 
pendent. Agriculture,  commerce,  and  revenue, 
would  have  naturally  flourished,  the  public  credit 
would  have  been  maintuned,  and  neither  England, 
France  nor  Russia,  would  have  bad  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  Gre^  loan. 

The  mUitary  force  of  Greece  for  1852  consista 
of  8,603  men,  including  gensd'armerie,  frontier 
guards,  and  a  small  cavalry  and  artillery  force. 

The  navy  consists  of  two  corvettes,  of  twenty- 
six  guns,  two  small  steamboats,  three  brigs,  seven 
schooners,  five  cutters,  one  royal  yacht,  two  or 
three  packet-boats,  and  twelve  gun-boats.  The 
whole  power  of  this  force  is  insignificant;  but  the 
Greeks  are  admirable  sailors. 

The  whole  exports  for  1849  amounted  to 
13,000,000  drachmas,  or  about  £500,000  steriing ; 
and  the  imports  to  20,000,000  drachmas,  or  about 
£750,000  sterling.  Yet  with  this  miserable  com- 
ment, and  a  country  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
rendered  unfit  for  profitable  agnculture  by  rocks 
and  mountuns,  there  is  a  Government  an  execu- 
tive and  administrative  establishment,  condstiDg 
of  ministers  of  the  interior,  foreign  affidrs,  finance, 
and  justice,  war,  religion  and  publio  fautmction,  all 
with  extensive  bureaucratic  appointments.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ;  and  although  the  former  constitution  of 
France  was  in  a  great  degree  imitated,  there  is 
scarcely  a  semblance  of  public  liberty  in  Greece. 
The  l^al  tribunals  are  the  Areopagus,  or  Court 
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of  Cassation,  the  royal  Court  of  Appeal  at  Athens, 
and  the  royal  Court  of  Appeal  at  Ifeuplia :  beeidea 
which  there  are  minor  courta. 

The  police,  which  is  the  worst  in  Europe,  is 
under  a  director-general.  There  is  also  a  post- 
master-general, but  4he  commonication  by  letters 
is  slow  and  uncertain. ' 

Although  the  Greek^  have  preserved  their 
ancient  language  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  Italians,  it  is  only  in  Eastern  Greece  that  the 
Hellenic  race  predominates ;  and  they  are  inferior 
both  in  chivalry,  bravery,  and  virtue  to  the  inha- 
bitanta  of  Northern  Greece,  who  are  chiefly 
fiolgarianfl,  Wallachiana,  and  Albanians.  Out  of 
Qreeoe,  however,  the  Greeks  diatingnish  themselves 
«a  mariners  and  as  merchants;  and  although  id 


their  own  country  they  inherit  a  great  share  of 
the  mendacity  of  their  ancestors,  yet  as  merchants 
in  foreign  countries  they  are  generally  faithful  in 
fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  they  soon  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  customs  and  morals 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  reside. 

The  Court  of  Athens  is  the  focus  of  intrigues ; 
and  Russia  and  Greece  having  the  san  e  religion 
for  their  establishments,  an  extensive  and  intimate 
connexion  subsists  between  the  priests  ofGreece 
and  those  of  the  Ruauan  empire,  which  combina- 
tion, by  its  influence  over  a  superstitious  people,  and 
the  ambition  of  an  unscrupulous  hierarchy,  appears 
to  us  to  be  menacing  the  $tatu  quo  of  Turkey  in 
Europe. 
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As  impreeaion  has  long  existed  that  a  very 
extensive  manufacture  of  wines  is  going  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  special  benefit 
of  British  consumers.  Vague  rumours  about  elder- 
berry-juice, logwood,  cider,  Cape,  and  "  brandy- 
kowe,"  about  mixing,  blending,  doctoring,  and 
other  mysterious  processes  and  ingredients,  have 
been  afloat ;  and  curious  bits  of  knowledge  which 
have  occasionally  come  to  light  have  seemed  to 
lend  these  mmours  some  confirmation.  Thus  Mr. 
Cyrus  Bedding  recalls  to  mind  the  amusing  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  Carlton  House,  an  anecdote 
now  pret^  well  knoMm,  but  which,  it  seems,  Mr. 
Redding  first  had  from  Colonel  McMahon.  How 
the  Prince  Regent  had  in  a  comer  of  his  cellar  a 
small  quantity  of  remarkably  fine  wine  of  a  peculiar 
qoality  and  flavour ;  how  this  wine  remaining  for 
some  time  untouched,  the  household"  thought 
their  master  had  forgotten  it,  and  to  make  up  for 
this  inexcusable  lapse  of  memory,  took  npon  them- 
selves to  drink  it  nearly  out ;  how  the  Prince  one 
day,  expecting  some  illustrious  connoisseurs  to 
dinner,  ordered  this  particular  wine  to  be  served, 
and  thns  threw  "  the  household"  into  a  state  of 
consternation;  and  how  one  of  them  hastened 
thereupon  to  take  counsel  with  a  confidential  wine- 
merchant  in  the  city,  who  quickly  allayed  his 
terrors.  Send  me,"  said  this  ingenious  individual, 
"a  bottle  of  what  remains,  and  I  will  send  you  in 
return  as  much  wine  of  that  description  as  yon 
want ;  only  you  must  take  care  that  what  I  send 
is  drunk  immediately."  This  advice  was  followed, 
and  the  success  was  complete.  The  IVince  Regent 
and  lus  distinguished  guests  (so  the  story  goes) 
were  delighted  with  this  rare  old  wine,  whose  pecu- 
liar merits  had  been  so  long  overlooked.  Three  or 
four  times  afterwards  the  Prince,  whose  taste  in 
wine  was  exquisite,  ordered  some  from  the  same 
batch ;  and  on  every  occasion  the  confidential  dealer 
had  recourse  to  his  private  vineyard  in  his  cellar, 
and  "  the  mixture  as  before"  was  forthcoming. 
Dus  process  was  continned  until "  the  household," 
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fearing  a  discovery,  thought  it  prudent  to  inform 
their  royal  master  that  the  st04^  of  this  &vouiite 
beverage  was  exhausted. 

Another  suggestive  little  anecdote,  equally  well 
authenticated,  was  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Por- 
ter, secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  give  it 
in  that  gentleman's  own  words,  as  reported  in  his 
evidence  delivered  before  the  Committee  on  Wine 
Duties.  "An  acquaintance  of  mine,"  he  said, 
"who  invented,  some  years  ago,  a  substitute  for 
corks,  which  were  made  with  India-rubber  stuffed 
with  wool,  was  a^ed  if  he  could  make  some  to 
resemble  champagne  corks.  He  undertook  to  do 
BO,  and  was  desired  to  make  a  small  quantity  by 
way  of  trial.  Two  days  after  he  had  sent  diem 
in,  he  had  a  note  from  the  parties,  requesting  to 
see  him ;  he  accordingly  went,  and  they  produced 
a  bottle  of  this  quasi  champ^ne  wine,  with  the 
comment  that  it  was  in  excellent  order  ;  he  found 
it  very  palatable ;  bnt  he  could  not  make  out  how 
the  corks,  which  he  had  supplied  to  them  only 
two  days  before,  could  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  corking  of  champagne  wine ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  all  made  in  this 
country." 

Stories  of  this  kind — and  there  have  been  many 
such — floating  about  in  society,  have  served  to 
strengthen  the  prevalent  impression,  that  the  wine 
consumed  in  England  is  largely  adulterated.  The 
result  has  been,  as  many  respectable  wine-mer- 
chants complain,  not  a  litUe  injurious  to  their  trade. 
"It  is  spoken  of,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  "as  ft  trade 
very  much  altered  from  the  respectable  character 
it  used  to  hear;  that  penons  of  inferior  moral 
temperament  have  entered  into  it,  that  tricks  are 
played  that  would  not  have  been  countenanced  in 
former  times,  that  the  trade  is  getting  a  very  bad 
name  and  repute,  and  that  by  such  means,  and, 
as  he  believed,  by  the  restriction  of  the  con- 
sumption arising  from  the  high  rate  of  duties, 
it  is  a  confined  and  restricted,  and  by  no  means 
ft  prosperous  trade."   On  the  other  hand,  some 
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wine-dealen  of  good  reputation  have  atrenuotisly 
denied  tlie  prevalence  of  objectionable  practices 
in  their  trade  to  any  important  extent  They 
admit  that  wines  are  frequently  blended," 
and  pretty  constantly  "  fortified"  with  alcohol ; 
but  these,  they  hold,  are  legitimate,  proper,  and 
useful  processes.  As  to  the  varions  methods  of 
manufacturing  and  cooking  wines,  which  are  al- 
leged to  be  practised,  these  witnesses  deny  their 
existence,  or  affirm  that  they  are  confined  to  a 
Tery  small  and  disrepntablo  section  of  the  trade. 

At  length,  however,  the  public  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  some  satidwctory  conclnsion  upon 
this  interesUng  question.  Among  'the  vanons 
engines  that  have  at  different  periods  been  resorted 
to  for  eliciting  the  truth  on  any  subject,  there  is 
none  that  will  compare  for  efficiency  with  a  Par- 
liamentary committee.  A  court  of  the  Inquisition 
was  well  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  it  was  not  infal- 
libly Buccessfnl.  The  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the 
iron  boot,  with  an  auto  da  fe  "looming  in  the 
distance,"  were  powerful  pieces  of  machinury ;  but 
it  is  on  record  that  they  sometimes  failed  to  loosen 
ft  stubborn  tongue,  and  sometimes  extracted  from 
an  agonised  or  terrified  witness  more  evidence 
than  the  facts  would  heax  out  A  jury-trial, 
managed  by  practised  counsel,  is  not  amiss ;  but 
astute  witnesses  are  occasionally  found,  capable  of 
bafBing  the  most  ingenious  cross-examination.  A 
committee  of  Parliament  succeeds  in  getting  at  the 
truth  simply  by  not  resorting  to  any  means  of  in- 
timidation or  compulsion.  The  witness,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  required  to  reply  to  any  question 
which  he  wonld  rather  not  answer.  He  may  tell 
as  many  falsehoods  as  he  chooses  to  invent,  with 
little  fear  of  being  legally  called  to  account  for 
perjury.  The  consequence  is,  tlmt  the  witnesses 
usually  auswer  every  question  that  is  put  to  tbem, 
and  never  wilfully  make  a  mis-statement  The 
latter  offence  would,  it  is  true,  meet  with  instant 
punisliment,  of  a  kind  which  few  men  would  be 
willing  to  endnre.  The  false  witness  would  neither 
be  tortured  nor  imprisoned ;  he  wonld  merely  be 
sent  to  Coventry.  A  quiet  smile  of  contempt 
would  circulate  through  the  committee  as  soon  as 
the  attempted  deception  was  perceived ;  the  cour- 
teous chairman  wonld  suddenly  stiffen  into  rigid 
sternness,  the  examination  would  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close,  and  the  wituess  wonld  slink  hurriedly 
from  the  committee-room,  with  the  consciousness 
that  be  was  a  disgraced  man  for  life.  But,  as  has 
been  sud,  this  moral  penalty  is  one  that  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  incurred.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  the  volumes  of  evidence  on  various  subjects 
which  every  session  brings  forth,  plenty  of  rash 
assertions,  of  biassed  opinions,  of  fallacies  and  de- 
lusions ;  but  probably  no  statement  of  fact  will  be 
found  which  the  person  who  made  it  did  not  at 
the  time  believe  to  be  correct;  and  facts  being 
what  are  chiefly  required  in  such  cases,  it  is  this 
circumstance  which  gives  to  tlie  labours  of  Par- 
liamentary committees  almost  all  their  value. 

The  "  Select  Committee  on  Import  Duties  on 
Wines,"  which  sat  last  session,  collected  a  large 
mass  of  evidence,  much  of  it  of  a  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  character.   Forty-one  witnesses 
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were  examined,  of  whom  tlurty  were  wine-grow- 
ers,  shippers,  importers,  or  agents  of  much  expe- 
rience m  tho  business;  two  were  British  wine 
manufacturers,  two  were  licensed  victuallers,  and 
the  remainder  were  gentlemen  who  had  had  pecu- 
liar opportuuities,  either  official  or  private,  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  subject 
under  luvesti^tiou.  The  witnesses  seemed  all  to 
have  delivered  their  minds  pretty  freely,  both  on 
matters  of  opinion  and  on  matters  of  fact  A 
good  deal  of  information  was  obtained  that  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  elicited  by  any  other 
means.  A-  careful  review  of  all  this  evidence  leads 
to  the  rather  startling  oondueioii  that  very  little  of 
the  wine  consumed  in  this  country  is  in  a  nataral 
or  wholesome  condition.  Nearly  the  whole  o{  it 
is  adulterated,  and  usually  with  some  noxious  in- 
gredient, the  most  common  and  the  most  deleteri- 
ous being  brandy.  Before  proceeding  to  adduce 
some  of  the  remarkable  evidence  bearing  upon 
this  point,  it  will  be  requisite  to  explain,  in  a  few 
words,  the  injurious  effect  of  the  present  import- 
duties,  and  especially  the  manner  iu  which  they 
operate  to  exclude  light  and  pure  wines  from  the 
English  market 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  much  more  wine  was  drunk  in  Uiia 
country  than  at  present,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, and,  nt  the  same  time,  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  spirits  was  consumed.  Wine  and  beer 
were  then  the  ordinary  beverages  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.  The  importation  of  wine  into  this 
country,  in  the  year  1669,  for  a  popnh^on  of 
about  5,000,000,  was  90,000  pipes  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  40,000  pipes  of  French  wine. 
This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons,  or  twelve 
bottles  (reckoning  six  bottles  to  the  gallon)  per 
head  of  the  population.  The  duty  was  then  only 
fourpence  per  gallon.  In  the  year  1851,  the  total 
importation  of  wine,  for  a  population  of  27,000,000, 
was  but  56,000  pipes,  or  not  quite  two-thirds  of 
the  importation  of  1669 ;  and  of  this  quantity  only 
4,000  pipes  were  French  wine.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  wine  is,  therefore,  at  present  only 
about  three-tenths  of  a  gallon,  or  one  bottle  and  a 
half  per  head  of  the  whole  population — just  one- 
eighth  of  what  it  was  in  1669.  The  duty  i$  at 
present  5<.  9(2.  jkt  gallon.  Let  not  the  sincere 
advocates  of  total  abstinence  ima^ne  that  ttua  sur- 
prising decrease  in  the  consumption  of  wine  has 
resulted  from,  or  contributed  to,  the  gnnrtfa  of 
temperate  habits  in  this  country.  The  exact  con- 
trary ifl  unfortunately  the  fiust  Two  hundred  ' 
years  ago,  as  has  been  already  stated,  though  light 
wines  and  beer  were  consumed  in  much  larger 
quantities  than  at  present,  distilled  spirits  were 
comparatively  tittle  known.  They  were  driiuk  in 
coffee-houses  and  in  the  lobbies  of  theatres,  under 
the  name  of  "strong  waters;"  in  fact,  much  as 
"liqueurs"  are  now  taken  on  the  Continent 
About  the  commencement  of  last  century,  the 
duties  on  all  wines  were  raised  fur  revenue  pur- 
poses; and,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  desire  to 
favour  our  Portuguese  allies  at  the  expense  of  our 
French  opponents,  the  duty  on  the  French 
wines  was  made  more  than  double  thaM>n  the  fiery 
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wines  of  Portngal — the  latter  paying  Ss.  and  the 
former  48.  lOd.  per  gallon.  These  duties  were 
increased  from  time  to  time,  ontil,  in  the  year 
1782,  fVendi  wines  paid  a  duty  of  9s.  5d.  per 
gallon,  and  Portuguese  of  4s.  lOd.  The  coDse- 
quenoe  was,  that  in  the  last-mentioned  year  the 
oonsnroption  of  all  wines  had  fiJlen  to  abpnt  18,000 
pipes,  Iwing  just  a  fifth  part  of  what  it  was  in 
1669.  Bat  the  consumption  of  spirits  had,  in  the 
meantime,  frigbtfnlly  increased.  The  common 
people,  debarred  by  the  high  price  from  the  use 
of  the  light,  exhilarating,  bnt  not  intoxicating 
beverage  to  which  they  were  previously  accas- 
tomed,  were  driven  to  supply  its  place  by  various 
[wepcu^tions  of  ardent  spirits,  all  aboot  equally 
pemtcions  to  health  as  well  as  to  morals.  "  It  was 
given  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1743,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  "  that  the 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  made  for  consump- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  was,  in  1733, 
tO,500,000  gallons;  in  1734, 13,600,000  gallons; 
uil740,  15,260.000 gallons;  in  1741,  17,000,000 
gallons ;  and  in  1742,  19,000,000  gallons.  These 
qoantittes  were  consumed  by  a  po^Ution  not  ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000,  giving  three  and  oneHsixth 
gallons  for  each  individoal  in  1742.  There  were 
then  more  than  20,000  places  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  which  gin  was  sold  by  the  glass. 
Aboot  that  period  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
passed  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sate  of  spirits, 
which  were  evaded  by  a  variety  of  means ;  in  fact, 
it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  enforce  the  Gin 
Act,  as  it  was  called.  Within  less  than  two  years 
from  that  measure  passing,  namely,  in  March, 
1738,  there  was  a  proclamation  issued  to  inforce 
the  Gin  Act  Within  less  than  those  two  years, 
12,000  people  had  been  convicted  under  the  Act 
within  the  bills  of  mortality ;  of  these,  6000  bad 
been  sentenced  to  pay  each  a  penalty  of  £100,  and 
3000  others  had  paid  £10  each  to  excuse  their 
being  sent  to  Bridewell  House  of  Correction.  But 
these  proceedings  entirely  failed,  and,  subsequent 
to  and  including  that  period,  the  consumption  of 
^rits  was  as  I  bave  stated  to  yon.  It  was  con- 
iddersbly  greater  in  1741  and  1742  than  it  had 
been  in  J  738,  when  that  pi-oclamation  was  issued." 

Sach  were  the  consequences  which  followed  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  npon  wine  so  high  as  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  consumption  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  At  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  improved 
habits  which  prevail,  and  more  especially  to  the 
introduction  of  tea  and  coffee  into  common  use, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  is  less  than  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Bnt  it  is  still  disgrace- 
fully large,  amounting  to  nearly  one  gallon  per 
annum  fur  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  five*  times  the  quantity 
of  wine  that  is  consumed ;  and  each  gallon  of 
spirits,  it  must  be  recollected,  contains  at  least 
seven  times  the  qnantity  of  alcohol  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  gallon  of  me  light  wines  of  France. 
The  effect  prodcced  by  the  high  dnties  which 
place  these  wines  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common 
people,  in  extending  the  consumption  of  spirits, 
has  been  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  Scotland. 
That  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  lias,  at  this 
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time,  a  bad  pre-eminence  for  the  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  consumed  by  its  population.  Yet, 
in  former  days,  previous  to  the  union  with  England, 
this  was  not  the  case.  When  French  wiuca  were 
admitted  at  a  low  duty,  they  were  abundantly  im- 
ported, and  were  largely  consumed  by  the  veipr 
parties  who,  when  ])revented  from  indal«ng  their 
taste  for  this  favourite  cordial,  betook  tuemsdves 
to  Binrits  as  the  only  substitute  that  was  to  be  had. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  common  to  see,  in 
the  mansion  of  a  country  laird,  the  cask  of  claret 
on  tap  and  free  to  all  comers,  like  the  ale-barrel  in 
an  old-fashioned  English  farrahonse.  Mr.  Kedding 
says  that  he  "  was  told  by  the  late  poet,  Thomas 
Campbell  {his  father  was  born  in  1710,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  statement  goes  back  a  great  way), 
that  his  grandfather  told  him  they  fenced  in  gar- 
den, field  and  paddock,  with  claret-staves."  Those 
who  deprived  the  Scottish  people  of  what  was 
once  their  national  beverage  are  responsible  for 
the  serious  deterioration  of  the  national  mor^ 
in  point  of  temperance  which  afterwards  took 
place."* 

Another  conseqnence  of  the  impoeiti<m  of  these 
high  duties  is  that  the  consumption  of  wine  in  die 
United  Kingdom  has  been  directed  almost  entirely 
to  the  very  strong  and  spirituous  descriptions, 
such  as  higbly-brandied  ports,  sherries,  Madeira, 
and  Marsala.  The  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
When  wine  is  made  costly,  people  must  buy  that 
kind  which  will  "  go  farthest."  A  single  bottle 
of  strong  port  or  sherry  will  serve  for  four  or 
five  persons,  who  would  perhaps  consume  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  ordinary  French  wine.  The 
latter  quantity,  under  the  present  duty,  would  cost 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings,  while  the  bottie  of 
spirituous  wine  would  be  obtained  for  four  or  five. 
Of  course,  most  persons  prefer  the  stronger  wine, 
not  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but  as  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomy. If  the  light  French  wines  could  be 
obtained  in  -this  conntry,  as  at  Hamburgh  and 
other  Qenuan  seaports,  for  eigbteenpence  or  a 
shilling  a  botUe,  they  would  certainly  be  preferred 
to  the  fiery  compounds  which  are  now  consumed 
under  the  names  of  port  and  sherry. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  causes  which  lead 
to  such  extensive  adulterotion  of  wines  for  the 
English  market.  So  long  as  wine  is  dear,  it  must 
be  had  strong.  Consequently,  wherever  in  any 
part  of  the  world  a  district  is  (Uscovered  producing 


*  A  remarkmblo  example  of  tbo  effect  produced  the  op- 
porite  eyttem  ia  presented  in  tbe  caae  of  Liberia.  Tu 
foundm  and  rulers  of  Uiat  ct^nj  hare  been  cspeciallr  anxioaa 
to  foster  habils  cf  sobrietj  among  the  settlers.  With  this 
ohject,  a  high  dot;  has  been  imposed  upon  distilled  spirits, 
whik)  French  n-inea  aro  admitted  free.  The  reeult  haa  folly 
anawerod  the  expoctatioiu  of  the  Uw^nakera.  Serertl  writers 
who  have  recorded  their  im^'vanona  of  the  eokmy,  take  par* 
ticular  notice  of  the  temperate  habits  which  prevail  iimoag 
all  classes  of  the  commiuuty.  A  respectable  LlDerian  colonist, 
Mr.  Boberts  (brother  of  the  president)  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  at  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  he  knew  of  but 
two  dnmkards  in  the  aettlement.  Of  course,  higher  infln- 
ences  than  an;  mere  fiscal  regulations  have  been  at  work  to 
produce  such  a  state  of  things.  But  if,  instead  of  a  ^stem 
which  gives  them  cheap  wines  and  makes  spirits  costli^,  the 
Liberians  had  adopted  such  a  tariff  as  exists  in  Oreat  Briuin, 
it  maybe  doubted  whether  churches, scboola ■od'lteniperanee 
•oeietie*"  wonld'have  been  inore  efleetnal  in  pi^ioting  good 
habits  oa  the  eoart  of  Africa  than  in  this  eoimtfy. 
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wine  which  is  naturally  of  great  strength,  it  is 
appropriated  to  the  supply  of  British  consumers. 
There  is  one  euch  district  in  Portugal,  in  the  valley 
watered  by  the  Upper  Douro ;  another  in  southern 
Spain,  around  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera ; 
a  third  in  Madeira,  and  a  fourth  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Sicily.  Of  course  the  greater  the  natural 
Btrengtii  of  the  wine,  Qxe  larger  will  be  the  in- 
fusion of  alcohol  which  it  will  bear.  Wine- 
^ were  and  wine-dealers,  finding  that  the  demand 
in  Great  Britain  is  for  very  strong  wines — simply 
because  such  wines  will  "  go  farthest,"  and  thus  be 
cheapest  to  the  buyer — are  accustomed  to  add  large 
quantities  of  spirits,  both  before  and  after  the 
wines  are  imported  into  this  country.  Then,  to 
disguise  the  savour  of  the  spirits,  other  ingredients 
are  added.  And,  finally,  to  supply  in  some  mea- 
sure the  demand  for  cheap  wines,  various  other 
mixtures  are  manufactured  in  which  the  genuine 
jnice  of  the  grape  is  only  one  of  the  several  "  »w 
materials"  employed. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations,  we  may 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  mysterious 
processes  which  the  liquids  by  courtesy  or  custom 
termed  "  wine^"  undergo  to  prepaure  them  for  this 
market  Taking  the  several  voneties  in  due  order, 
we  commence  wim  that  illustriouB  beverage,  "good, 
honest,  old  English  port,"  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
affectionately  termed  it  On  tliis  snhjectwebave, 
in  the  first  place,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Forrester,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  twenty-two 
years  engaged  in  growing  and  shipping  Port 
wines,  and  who  is  laudably  anxious  that  the  duty 
should  be  lowered,  in  order  that  lighter  and  more 
wholesome  wine  may  reach  the  British  consumer, 
and  that  the  injurious  practices  of  adulteration 
may  be  prevented.  From  this  unexceptionable 
testimony  it  appears  that  by  the  present  Portuguese 
law  no  um&pkisticatedpoTt  wine  u  allowed  to  reach 
thu  country !  When  an  Oporto  merchant  desires  to 
ship  a  pipe  of  pure  wine,  he  purchases  of  a  farmer 
a  "  permit,"  which  has  been  obtained  for  shipping 
a  pipe  of  the  ao^isticated  vine,  and,  by  a  species 
of  what  is  considered  allowable  smuggling,  sub- 
Btitatea  hia  good  wine  for  the  doctored  wine,  which 
alone  the  law  allows  to  be  exported.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Forrester  made 
this  important  statement : — "  If  the  wine  be  un- 
sophisticated, as  a  matter  of  course  by  law  that  wine 
is  not  permitted  to  come  to  this  market ;  tbe  law 
distinctly  prohibits  its  being  shipped  thence;  as 
the  wine  is  inteuded  by  the  merchant  for  this 
market,  he  purchases  from  one  whose  wines  have 
been  allowed  a  permit,  and  with  that  permit  sub- 
stitutes his  unsophisticated  wine,  and  loads  that 
down  to  his  stores  at  Oporto."  The  purchase  of 
this  permit,  it  is  stated,  increases  the  cost  of  the 
wine  by  about  £3  a  pipe.  The  prime  cost  of  a 
pipe  of  good  port  wine,  in  tlie  farmer's  hands,  is, 
It  appears,  on  an  average,  about  £11.  This  wine, 
at  a  duty  of  la.  a  gallon  (about  £5  lOs.  a  pipe), 
conld  be  sold  in  this  country  at  1 0d.  a  bottle.  At 
present,  however,  it  has  to  pay  export-dues  in 
Portugal  amounting  to  about  £7  a  pipe,  and  an 
import-duty  in  England  amounting  to  about  £33 
a  pipe.   The  shipper,  who  pays  t\ie  export-duty, 
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must,  of  course,  have  his  profit  upon  that,  as  well 
as  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  wine.  The  wine- 
merchant,  who  pays  the  import'duty,  must  in  like 
manner  obtain  a  fair  return  for  his  money;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  wine  is  thus  raised  in  cost  to 
about  4s.  the  bottle — of  which  Is.  goes  to  the 
Imperial  Treasnry,  and  the  rest  to  the  Portuguese 
Wine  Oompany,  or  into  the  pockets  of  the  dealers. 

Now,  to  make  wine  saleable  at  this  excessively 
high  price,  it  is  necessary  that  it  eAiouIS  be  an 
exceedingly  strong  wine,  so  that  a  little  of  it  may 
go  a  great  way,  either  when  taken  unmixed,  or 
when  "  blended"  with  other  wines.  The  Porta- 
gueae  authorities,  being  aware  of  this  necessity, 
have  established  the  law  that  no  wines  shall  be 
imported  from  Portugal  to  England  but  such  as  are 
very  "  black,  sweet,  and  strong,"  possessing  suffi- 
cient body,  flavour,  colour,  and  richness,  to  qualify 
them  for  Tise  in  doctoring  other  wines.  "The 
Portuguese  Government,"  says  this  witness,  "  con- 
sider literally  that  port  wines  are  not  known  or 
drunk  as  port  wines,  but  really  are  used  simply 
for  making  np  artificial  wines  in  England."  In 
this  opinion  the  Portuguese  Qovernment  cannot 
be  very  far  wrong,  if  it  be  the  fact,  as  is  stated  in 
another  part  of  these  minutes,  that  although  only 
20,000  pipes  of  port  wine  are  imported  into  this 
country,  60,000  pipes  of  what  passes  for  port  are 
consumed  by  our  population.  Concerning  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  essential  qualities  of  blackness, 
sweetness,  and  strength,  are  secured,  Mr.  Forrester 
gives  the  following  explanation ; — "  If  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  grape-juice  were  allowed  to  have  its 
full  course,  sufficient  colouring  matter  would  be 
extracted  by  that  process  from  the  skins  or  busks 
of  the  grapes  which  are  thrown  in  with  tbe  juice. 
"  But,"  says  Mr.  Forrester, "  in  order  to  produce  the 
other  two  qualities,  namely,  the  strength  and  sweet- 
ness, the  fermentation  ia  sometimes,  and  very 
frequently,  checked ;  by  which,  as  the  wine  is  not 
properly  attenuated,  thesaccharine  matteris  notcon- 
verted  into  its  proper  alcohol,  and  the  residue  of  this 
unconverted  sacwarine  matter  remains  suspended 
in  the  imperfect  wine :  and  hence,  to  prevent  a 
reaction,  when  the  deposit  takes  place,  brandy 
must  be  thrown  into  it  to  prevent  that  reaction,  as 
well  as  to  give  it  the  strength  and  the  body  that 
is  ordained  by  law.  If  any  further  colouring 
matter  be  absolutely  requisite  by  the  speculator — 
I  would  not  suppose  by  the  merchant  (for  the 
merchants  generally  do  not  like,  unlws  they  are 
obliged,  to  sell  very  common  wines,  and  do  not 
like  to  have  recourse  to  these  practices) — then  the 
elderberry  is,  I  believe,  the  only  dye  made  use  of 
in  this  country,  and  costs  an  enormous  sum  of 
money."  Mr.  Forrester  is  naturally  disposed  to 
deal  tenderly  with  hia  friends  the  merchants; 
hut  as  the  only  object  of  thus  colouring  the  wine 
is  to  make  it  suitable  for  exportation  to  England, 
it^is  clear  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this 
large  quantity  of  elderberry  juice,  for  which  "an 
enormonssnmof  money"  is  paid,  goes  down  English 
throats.  The  sum  of  Mr.  Forrester's  evidence  on 
this  particular  point  may  be  thus  stated.  By  the 
Portuguese  law,  there  are  required  to  be  united 
in  all  wine  that  is  exported  to  Englan^tbree  quali- 
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ties,  namely,  blsckness,  sweetoeas,  and  strcDgU], 
which  are  rarely  found  together  in  the  wine  in  its 
natoral  state.  To  produce  these  qualities  artificial 
ineaDB  are  resorted  to.  The  necessary  sweetness 
is  obtained  by  checking  the  fermentation,  which, 
of  course,  leaves  the  wine  in  an  imperfect  and  nn- 
wholeeome  state ;  the  strength  is  given  by  the  ad- 
dition of  spirit ;  and  the  colour  is  ccmmnnicated 
by  elderberry.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
port  which  is  brought  directly  from  Portugal 
(leaving  out  of  view  that  which  is  mannfactored  in 
EnglaDd)  is,  in  fact,  not  wine,  but  a  compound  of 
bnndy,  elderberry,  tod  half-fermented  grape- 
juice.  Bome  wine  of  a  more  genuine  character  is, 
indeed,  exported  under  the  illegal  though  tolerated 
system  already  noticed.  But  even  this  has  inva- 
riably a  large  infusion  of  brandy,  of  which  a 
email  proportion  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  best 
wine.* 

According  to  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses, 
Urge  quantities  of  wines  from  other  countries — 
Fnoice,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Gape — are  sold  here 
as  the  produce  of  Portu^.  Oonsidertng  the 
character  of  the  "  genuine"  port  wines,  one 
might  be  induced  to  suppose  that  such  a  substitu- 
tion would  be  rather  on  advantage  than  otherwise ; 
bat  it  mnst  he  remembered  that  in  order  to  make 
these  snbadtnted  wines  pass  muster  for  port,  they 
miut  be  well  doctored,  and  possibly  with  some 
deletmoQs  ingredients.  The  consnmer  may  think 
himself  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with  nothing  worse 
than  elderberry,  sloes,  or  logwood.  The  substi- 
tution of  other  wines  for  port  was,  it  aeems, 
practised  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  quite  as 
extensively  as  at  present  One  mtness,  who 
been  engaged  for  many  years  in  importing 
"Masdeu,"  a  red  wine  from  Rouasillon,  told  the 
following  cnrious  story : — *'  When  I  got  to  the 
port  of  shipment  (Port  Vendres)  I  found  very  ex- 

'  Since  the  abora  «m  written,  a  decree  of  the  Fortu^fuese 
Garmaaent  bu  been  publisbed,  making  tome  important 
■lt«ratioiia  in  the  nyttem  by  which  the  cxiKirt  ctf  wine  is  ro- 
piUtfd.  The  monopoly  of  the  Wine  Company  is  abolished, 
•ad  the  export-duty  ii  rednved  from  12,000  reU  per  pipe 
(aboot  £2  18b.)  to  2.400  r»U,  or  about  10s.  6d.  Wines 
of  tile  "  second  quality,"  which  were  formerly  not  allowed  to 
be  shipped  to  Bnglud,  and  could  only  be  exported  to  couo' 
taiNoat  of  Europe,  are  now  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
viiiM  of  the  firal  quality.  Bnt  an  abaurd  end  injurious  dis- 
tinctioois  still  made  between  exportable  wines,  and  wines 
which  may  not  be  exported.  Wines  of  the  "  third  quality" 
we  iadndad  in  the  latter  class ;  and  these  are  the  very  wines 
wbieh  the  advoeateaof  a  )o«riIl^lort^n^de■ire  to  see  indroduoe'l 
into  Una  country.  "The  tiiai  quality,"  says  Mr.  Forrester, 
"  is  a  simple  light  wine,  with  little  body  and  colour,  bnt 
which  is  admiraUy  a&u>ted  for  table-drinking,  off  draught, 
ud  nay  be  shipped  with  little  or  no  brandy  at  a  very  cheap 
tale.  Tba,"  be  adds,  "  ta  tie  o»lg  wine  HMdto  any  txtent, 
ftom  nHwHy  to  tJuipeamml,  in  Fortuffal."  What  would  be 
■aid  if  the  Bngliah  Qoramment,  under  pretence  of  desiring 
to  weserre  the  hi^  reputation  of  British  cotton,  linen,  and 
woollen  manuEactiim  abroad,  should  forbid  the  exportation 
of  any  but  the  more  oostly  deecriptfons,  and  should  class  as 
*'iiete]qMrtaUe"  themrkindawliicliareeommonlywomby 
■UdisaBiin  this  oountiyr  A  statesman  who  should  propose 
*aeh  a  measure  would  be  regarded  as  insane;  yet  thie  is 
Ktnally  the  syitcm  established  or  maintained  by  tho  im- 
prared  and  "liberal"  regulations  recently  adooted  by  tho 
prewnt  Portuguese  Uinistoy.  On  the  other  bana,  the  Portu- 
inwse  itateniian  may  retort,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  until 
tbo  equally  irrational  and  restrictive  wine-duty  of  England  is 
rednced,  no  alterations  that  may  be  made  in  the  Portuguese 
yslem  will  render  it  poaiible  to  introduoe  obeap,  light,  and 
pure  winM  into  Qroat  Britain. 


tensive  warehouses  coDstructed ;  and  as  it  was  in  a 
very  outlandish  place,  with  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  in  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, that  struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  I  in- 
quired why  those  warehouses  were  built,  and  I 
was  told  that  they  had  been  built  by  the  pro- 
prietor's father.  (The  present  proprietor  is  now 
m  his  84th  or  85th  year.)  I  inquired  for  what 
purpose  the  father  had  built  them,  and  I  was  in- 
formed he  had  bnilt  them  in  connexion  with  a 
countryman  of  my  own,  a  Mr.  Ireland.  '  Had 
I  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Ireland  ?'  My  answer 
was  no.  Bnt  upon  further  inquiry  I  was  told 
Mr.  Ireland  and  his  (Monsieur  Durand's)  fethcr 
had  had  large  transactions  in  wine,  and  that 
Mr.  Ireland  stated  that  he  wanted  a  wine  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops  and  the  navy.  I  inquired  if 
it  was  fine  old  wine  he  wanted,  or  such  wines  as 
were  usually  supplied  to  the  troops  and  the  navy, 
and  I  was  told  fine  old  wine.  Upon  my  return 
to  this  country  I  went  to  the  late  Mr.  George 
Hathorn,  than  whom  a  more  respectable  man 
never  existed,  in  any  trade ;  being  a  very  old  man, 
I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Ireland. 
He  said,  '  Yea ;  he  recollected  Mr.  Ireland  had 
commenced  life  at  Bristol  in  a  very  obscnre  posi- 
tion, and  died  one  of  the  richest  men  in  it.' 
'  What  course  of  trade  did  he  follow  ?*  '  He  was  an 
importer  of  red  wines.'  *  Fort*  mnes  ?  *  Port 
wines.'  '  What  reputation  had  his  wines  in  the 
market  ?"  '  They  were  of  the  highest  class.*  Yet, 
he  could  not  tell  why — it  was  not  from  any  want 
of  funds — but  all  at  once  the  house  suspended  its 
operations.  I  supplied  the  wanting  link  :  he 
could  get  no  more  Ronssillon  wines,  as  the  first 
French  revolution  hindered  him." 

Thus  our  deluded  progenitors,  while  they 
imagined  themselves  drinking  port,  were  in  fact 
consuming  Rousailion  wines,  and  that  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  the  fortime  of  the  ingenious 
importer.  What  particular  means  and  appliances 
he  employed  in  the  process  of  transmuting  French 
wines  into  Portuguese  will  probably  never  be 
known.  Whether  the  elder  and  the  sloe  are  found 
to  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  or 
whether  there  were  large  importations  of  Brazil- 
wood and  catechu  into  tliat  city  abont  a  century 
ago,  arc  delicate  points  which  it  is  needless  to  in- 
vestigate at  this  time.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  a  whole  generation  of  our  grandsires  went 
down  to  their  graves  under  the  pleasing  im- 
pression that  they  had  been  drinking  port  all 
their  lives,  and  a  good  many  of  them  were 
mistaken. 

The  next  wine  on  our  list  is,  of  course,  sherry ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  we  have,  from  an  equally 
competent  witness,  evidence  curiously  similar  to 
that  which  Mr.  Forrester  has  borne  respecting  the 
famous  produce  of  the  Douro.  Dr.  J.  Gorman, 
who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Spain,  and  is 
"  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  tho  produce  of 
the  district  of  Xercs  de  la  Frontera,"  asserts  dis- 
tinctly and  positively,  in  so  many  words,  that  "no 
natural  sherry  comes  to  this  country."  Eves  the 
chairman  of  the  committee;  e{»d}fVJ!r0(£^ifSly 
well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  tradcn\-a8  a 
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little  startled  by  this  assertion.  "  None  at  all  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  None  whatever,"  replied  the  ex- 
perienced doctor ;  bnt  then,  correcting  himself,  he 
added,  "It  rarely  happens.  No  wine-hoose  will 
send  it  to  yon;  yourdanand  it  for  wine  to  fuU  an 
w^cial  taate,  and  yon  send  ont  your  orders — 
that  is*  the  wuLe-merehaDts  in  England — and  ih^' 
confine  the  exporters  there  to  certain  marks,  nnm- 
bcrs,  classes,  and  qualities  of  wine,  and  the  artido 
you  get  is  a  mixed  wine." 

"  What  is  the  difference,"  asked  the  chairman, 
"  between  the  strength  of  the  genuine  wine  and 
the  strength  of  the  artificial  wine?" 

"The  quantity  of  natural  alcohol,"  answered 
Dr.  Gorman,  "  which  all  good  sherry  wines  con- 
tain is  about  twelve  per  cent;  the  strength  of  the 
mixed  wine  will  depend  upon  tlie  quantity  of 
brandy  which  the  exporter  may  deem  necessary  to 
add  in  addition  to  the  innate  spirit.  I  believe 
they  put  as  much  as  six  or  eight  gallons  of  brandy 
to  a  butt  of  wine — one  hundred  and  eight  imperiid 
gallons.  There  shotdd  be  none  whatever  ;  that  is 
an  adnlteration." 

From  diia  well-informed  and  outspoken  witness 
we  also  the  interesting  information  that  "  there 
is  a  place  at  Oadiz  called  the  Aguada,  where  infa- 
nor  wines  are  received  from  various  parts  of  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  sherry,  to  be 
shipped  to  this  and  other  countries  as  sherry  wine ; 
but  the  wine  from  the  Condado  de  Niebla  is  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  class  for  mixing  with  it  This 
is  a  very  inferior  wine;  a  perishable  wine.  It  will 
generally  get  decomposed  before  the  third  year 
has  passed,  unless  you  throw  a  large  quantity  of 
brandy  into  it." 

Such  is  the  authentic  account  of  sherry,  which 
)ias  been  the  English  favourite  wine  since  George 
the  Fonrth  brought  it  into  fashion. 

The  consumption  of  Madeira  has  fallen  off  a 
good  deal,  owing,  it  is  commonly  supposed,  to 
the  social  ban  under  which  the  "  Mrst  Gentlonan 
of  Europe"  was  pleased  to  place  it ;  but  Mr.  Oli- 
veira,  ]tf.P.,  supplies  ns  with  another  reason 
which  seems  likely  to  have  been  more  efficient  in 
bringing  it  into  disrepute — namely,  the  general 
character  of  acidity  which  the  wine  has  gained  of 
late  yeai-B,  and  which  "  arises  from  prematurely, 
and  by  chemical  means,  turning  new  wine  into 
old  wine  through  the  medium  of  great  heat."  This 
is  done  "  in  the  establishment  called  the  '  Estafa,'  " 
or  hothouse,  into  which  the  new  wines  are  placed 
at  once,  bricked  up,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees  for  three  months. 
The  wine  subjected  to  that  operation  changes  its 
character,  and  becomes  a  spirituous  compound, 
which  again  is  mixed  with  fine  winea,  which  are 
shipped  (he  believed)  in  large  quantities  as  the 
regular  Madeira  wines. 

Mr.  Maire,  a  French  wine-grower  and  shipper, 
g^vea  a  similar  account  of  Burgundy.  "  Whenever 
science  or  chemisti'y  have  come  to  our  rescue,"  he 
affirms,  "  they  have  done  us  more  harm  than  good. 
The  great  chemist,  Count  Chaptal,  advised  the 
growers  in  Burgundy  to  counteract  the  inclemency 
of  tlie  seasons  by  putting  sugar  upon  their  vats. 
He  advised  them  to  go  on  very  moderately,  for  I 
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think  the  quantity  was  ouly  1  lb.  per  hogshead  of 
grapes.  This  trial  answered  so  well,  that  from 
1  lb.  they  had  increased  to  30  lb.  per  hogshead ; 
and  the  effect  is,  that  thoee  wines,  being  loaded 
with  additional  sweetness,  and  not  having  the  other 
properties  which  belong  to  wine  and  form  wine, 
there  is  an  excess  in  the  fermenting,  and,  in  fact, 
they  destroy  themselves  by  continual  fermentation. 
That  unfortunate  discovery  has  been  almost  fatal 
to  Burgundy,  perhaps,  all  over  the  world,  except 
in  the  northern  climates,  where  the  cold  weather 
keeps  them  together;  but  in  England  the  climate 
is  exceedingly  ungenial  to  keeping  the  Bnigundy 
wines,  except  the  best."  "This  sugar,"  Mr.  Maire 
explained,  "has  a  double  property.  First,  it  in- 
creases the  fermentation,  and  by  that  means  in- 
creases the  colour,  and  increases  the  fiavour,  and 
gives  flavonr  to  the  wine.  It  was  opening  the  dow 
to  frauds ;  there  was  a  fine  field  for  imposing  npon 
the  people.  The  result  was,  that  those  wines  toit 
their  name  everywhere,  and  with  it  their  con- 
sumption."' 

It  is  needless  to  go  any  farther  into  this  part  of 
the  inquiry.  The  for^;oing  may  be  taken  as  fiur 
samples  of  the  curious  disdoBores  which  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  investigation.  The 
simple  fact  is,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  the 
high  price  of  wine,  caused  by  the  excessive  import- 
duty,  has  created,  not  a  taste,  but  an  economical 
necessity  for  a  very  higb-fiavoured  and  stimulating 
wine.  When  these  qualities  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  natural  vintage,  which  is  usually  the  case, 
recourse  is  had  to  artificial  means.  The  ferroraita- 
tion  is  checked  too  soon,  or  is  increased  to  excess, 
or  the  acid  of  the  wine  is  dissolved  by  heat ;  and 
in  all  cases,  to  prevent  farther  decomposition,  and 
to  increase  the  strength  and  intoxicating  power  of 
the  wines,  large  quantities  of  alcohol  are  added  to 
them.  What  wc  drink  in  England  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  wine.  It  is  "  brandy-and-wine ;"  a  mix- 
ture which  differs  in  nature  and  effect  from  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  almost  as  widely  as  brandy- 
and- water  differa  from  jnire  water.  The  light  and 
unsophisticated  wines,  in  the  state  in  whidi  they 
are  ordinarily  drank  on  the  Continent,  do  not  in- 
juriodsly  affect  either  the  stomach  or  the  head. 
People  do  not  acquire  a  craving  for  strong  liqaora 
in  consequence  of  drinking  them.  When  taken, 
as  is  the  common  custom,  well  qiulified  with  water, 
they  are  not  more  slimuladng  than  strong  coffee 
or  tea,  and,  perhaps,  are  more  wholesome  than 
either  of  those  beverages.  The  natural  taste  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  has  alwaya  in- 
clined to  those  light,  pleasant,  aud  salubrious  wines. 
With  a  low  duly,  they  would  undoubtedly  come 
into  general  consumption,  displacing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  highly-brandied  wines,  and  probably 
some  of  the  spirits  that  are  now  oonsamed.  Our 
ports,  sherries,  and  other  strong  and  fiery  wines, 
nrc  in  fact  little  more  thai)  spiritnons  liquors  under 
a  costly  and  genteel  disguise.  It  is  not  surprimng 
that  many  persons,  finding  their  choice  confined  to 
a  few  stimulating  liquids,  all  strongly  alcoholic, 
should  select  those  which  are  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  the  purest,  and  should  prefer  ]^in  gin  and 
brandy  to  the  dearer  and,  pmhape,  more  deleterioas 
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C(H&p«udB  which  pus  with  us  for  wines.  The 
better  way  woold  be,  until  our  le^Blatore  allows 
m  to  drink  genuine  wine,  to  conaider  all  those 
intoxicating  liquors  as  equally  peraicious,  and  to 
avwd  them  aU. 

The  cotiooa  derdopments  which  were  obtained 
in  respect  to  the  custom  of  vatting  or  "  blending" 
winea.  and  the  manufacture  of  domestic  wines, 
ooght  not  to  be  left  entirely  unnoticed.  It  appears 
thai  it  is  a  coqimon  practice,  when  a  merchant  has 
several  parcek  of  different  wines  in  the  docks, 
which  separately  and  under  their  proper  names  do 
not  suit  the  public  taste,  to  have  them  all  started 
together  into  a  vat,  usually  with  a  quantity  of 
brandy  added,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it  The 
mixture  thus  created  is  sold  as  port  or  sherry, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  predominating 
ingredients.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what 
may  be  called  the  "London  Dock  port-wine  vin- 
tage of  1850  :"— 

963   gaDons  fficilifta  wine. 
l,766i     „     Prendi  „ 
3,604       „     SpRDtsh  „ 

'■SS     ^  : 

1,630      „     iSaad  „ 
SOS       „      Brand;  „ 

Total  8,9711  galloos  in  oae  Tat. 

There  is  another  still  more  miscellaneoas  mix- 
ture, taken  from  the  books  of  the  same  public  esta- 
UishmenL 

89  ^ons  Italian  trine. 
28      „     Port  „ 
6fi7      „     French  „ 
63      „     Madeira  „ 
63  Manola  „ 

14     „  Unenomerated. 

Z     ^  : 

4A      „     Brandy  „ 
Total  1,666  goDona  in  one  vat. 

There  ia  a  formal  rule  of  the  dock  companies, 
making  a  distinction  between  wines  which  are  to 
be  blended  for  home  consumption  and  those  which 
may  be  mixed  for  exportation  to  British  colonies 
and  foreign  countries.  The  former  must  be  all  the 
wodnce  of  one  country,  while  the  latter  may  be  of 
different  countries.  Practically,  however,  the  re- 
gulation is  of  little  effect.  The  wines  which  are 
mixed  for  exportation  are  in  many  cases  merely 
sent  to  a  short  distance,  as,  for  example,  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  re- 
imported  under  their  new  names  into  this  country. 
The  committee  seemed  to  take  a  particular  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  investigation,  which  certainly 
leads  to  some  important  concltisions,  as  will  be 
seen  ftom  the  following  portion  of  the  examination 
of  one  of  the  witnesses. 

The  Ohainnan  to  Mr.  Kdlej. — "  Thli  wina,  whioh  yon 
•mj  is  ratted  tor  eiportataon,  not  for  lioma  coiuiiinptioD, 
is  it  bomd  Jide  exported  or  not  ?"  *'  The  wines  mixed  in 
that  way  moat  be  for  exportatioD ;  the  Cuatom-hoaBe  would 
not  admit  them  for  home  coninmplion." 

"  la  it  bond  Jidt  7"  "  It  la  bon6  fldt  red  wine  we  have 
•poken  o(  and  it  baa  been  exported  to  the  Channel 
Islanda." 

*•  And  bronght  back  r  "Yes." 

"  Then  it  U  not  honA  Jide "  No ;  not  bond JUt." 

"  My  qoaatioD  ia,  is  it  intended  for  foreign  oonsnmption, 
or  tat  hMM  ooaraniptiiMi  V   "  Tor  boma  eontamption." 
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.  "  It  is  exported  for  the  purpoae  of  home  consumption?" 
"Yea." 

9fr.  ViUiete. — "Exported  to  some  plaee  from  irtiieh 
it  is  to  be  imported  f   "  Yea." 

■<  And  the  ofBeer  does  not  take  any  notice  of  tbia  ataff 
called  port  wina  ?"    "  Jast  BO." 

Mr.  Jackson. — "A  witneas  from  the  St.  Katherina'a 
Dock,  Mr.  Wright,  has  stated  that  eight  pipes  of  port, 
six  from  Hamburgh,  two  from  SL  John's,  and  other  small 
paroeU  of  port  wine,  had  bean  blended  in  the  Tatting  eata- 
blidmient  of  the  St.  Katherina'a  Dock ;  that  the  daty  has 
been  paid,  and  it  haa  gone  forth  fbr  home  eonanmption  as 
port  wine      "  Yes." 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  that  whatever  wine  oomea  from 
any  foreign  port  to  this  oonntry,  and  ia  entered  as  port 
wiue,  is  admitted  as  ancb,  notwithstanding  It  may  have 
never  been  in  Portugal  ?"   "  Jnst  ao." 

"  Any  description  of  red  wine,  of  the  aama  quality  and 
deseription  as  red  [qu:  port]  wine,  is  received  by  the 
castoma  as  port  wine,  suffered  to  be  blended  with  wine 
from  Oporto,  and  duty  is  paid  upon  it,  and  it  is  aold  to  go 
to  the  public  aa  port  wine  ?"    "Jnst  so," 

"It  is  by  this  process  that  the  20,000  casks  snlTered  to 
be  exported  tnva  Oporto  to  tbia  coonlry  became  60,000 
casks  for  the  uae  of  the  oonaamct  7"  "It  wonld  give  that 
inereaae." 

According  to  this  statement,  the  chances  are 
three  to  one  that  a  person  who  drinks  what  he 
supposes  to  be  port  wine,  in  this  country,  is,  in 
fact,  not  drinking  even  iho  "  sophisticated"  pro- 
duce of  Portugal,  but  a  mixture  of  a  great  vanety 
of  wines,  each  of  which  has  perhaps  been  sepa- 
rately doctored  in  its  own  country,  while  the  whole 
compound  is  "  fortified"  by  an  additional  infusion 
of  spirits  in  this  country. 

The  two  manufacturers  of  British  wines  who 
were  examined  gave  some  interesting  evidence 
concerning  that  branch  of  British  industry.  It 
appears  that  the  products  of  this  manufacture  are 
of  two  classes.  The  first  includes  what  may 
properly  be  called  domestic  cordials,  such  as 
ginger,  currant,  raspberry,  cowslip,  and  elder 
wines ;  the  second  comprises  imitations  of  foreign 
wines,  and  more  particularly  of  port,  sherry,  and 
champagne.  The  total  annual  produce  of  tlus 
home-manufacture  is  esUmated,  at  present,  dt 
600,000  gallons — a  quantity  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
all  the  wines  imported — aud  it  is  increasing  every 
year.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  about  one- 
third  of  his  sales  consisted  of  British  port,  sherry, 
and  champagne.  He  sold  them  as  British  wines ; 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  were 
afterwards  retailed  to  consumers  as  foreign  wines. 
Their  components  were  French  and  Spanish 
raisins  and  spirits.  The  other  manufacturer  some- 
times added  a  portion  of  Cape  and  pontac,  or  "  the 
bottoms  of  foreign  wines,  the  Oporto  and  Spanish 
wines."  Others  have  used  different  methods.  Mr. 
Redding  quotes  from  the  "Victualler's  Guide," 
a  work  which  has  gone  through  four  editions,  a 
valuable  recdpt  for  making  port  wine  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients — "  forty-five  gallons  of  cider, 
six  of  brandy,  eight  of  port  wine,  two  gallons  of 
sloes  stewed  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  the  liquor 
pressed  off."  If  the  colour  is  not  good,  tincture  of 
red  sanders  or  cudbear  is  directed  to  be  added. 
This  may  be  bottled  in  a  few  days.  The  receipt 
goes  on  to  say — "  A  teaspoonful  of  powder  of 
catechu  being  added  to  each,  a  fine  cru^^d  appear- 
ance on  the  bottles  will  follow  quickly."  The  ends 
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of  the  corics  being  soaked  in  a  Btrong  decoction  of 
Brazil  wood  and  a  little  alum  will  complete  this 
interesting  process,  and  give  them  the  appearance 
of  age.  Oak-bark,  elder,  Brazil  wood,  privet, 
beet,  and  turnsole  (adds  Mr.  Redding),  are  lUl  used 
in  making  fictitions  port  wine. 

The  (Mmclasions  ^ich  may  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  of  this  very  carioos  and  important  evidence 
appear  to  be,  (1),  that  nearly  all  the  wine  imported 
into  this  country  is  previously  adulterated  with 
brandy  or  other  deleterious  infusions;  (2),  that 
most  of  the  liquids  consumed  as  port  and  sherry 
in  this  comitry  are  spurions  mixtures  of  various 


wines  and  spirits,  or  else  are  wholly  manufactured 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  (8),  that  the  sole  cause  of 
these  adulterations  and  frauds  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  any  depraved  taste  of  the  English  people,  nor 
in  the  character  of  the  wine-dealers,  but  in  the 
excessively  high  import-duty,  which  prevents  the 
importation  of  light  and  genuine  wines,  suited  to 
the  natural  taste  of  the  people.  Until  this  obstacle 
is  removed,  persons  who  have  a  regard  for  their 
own  health  and  comfort  will  do  well  to  abstun 
altogether  from  t^e  mixed,  spirituouSy  and  noxious 
beverages  which  are  now  commonly  vended  under 
the  name  of  wine. 


NORMAN  HAMILTON. 

(GmtbHudfirom  vol.  XIX.,pag«  730.) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
irroBTS. 

Florence  Haultoit  went  in  sean^  of  her  bro- 
ther, in  order  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best 
method  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Erskine  regarding  the  removal  of  Buchanan 

and  his  servant  previous  to  the  day  of  trial.  Henry 
Hamilton  consulted  in  turn  with  his  fellow-clerk, 
Torry ;  and  the  issue  of  their  deliberation  was, 
that  the  most  eligible  party  to  accompany  the 
young  lady  in  her  singular  mission  would  be  Oha- 
racter  Cook.  In  the  first  place,  the  fidelity  of 
Oharacter  could  be  depended  on ;  in  the  next  place, 
he  was  personally  acquainted  with  Buchanan,  as 
well  as  with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and  as  the 
dogged  nature  of  the  publican  was  well  known,  it 
was  further  conjectured  that  a  party  in  his  own 
sphere  of  life  was  more  likely  to  influence  him 
than  one  above  it.  Florence  was,  in  taste  and 
mind,  essentially  sensitive;  and  she  shrank  mo- 
mentarily from  an  embassy  where  so  grotesque  an 
individual  was  to  be  her  sole  companion ;  but  the 
stake  at  issue  was  so  overwhelming  that  her  doubts 
were  but  as  a  passing  hesitation  in  her  own  mind, 
not  tangible  enough  for  a  verbal  utterance.  She 
was  soon,  also,  to  ascertain  that  under  an  eccentric 
exterior  Oharacter  Cook  concealed  an  honest  and 
guileless  heart. 

Henry  undertook  to  apprise  Cook  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  business  he  was  to  be  asked  to  engage 
in,  and  to  arrange  as  to  what  spot  the  hackney- 
coach  ordered  for  Florence  should  take  up  the 
leather  champion.  There  was  nothing  that  Cha- 
racter thirsted  £>r  more  than  notoriety ;  and  the 
mere  circumstanceof  any  given  act  being  removed 
a  few  points  of  the  compass  from  the  letter  of 
Btatnte  law,  so  far  from  deterring  him  from  the 
commission  of  such  act,  only  incited  him  to  the 
more  speedy  perpetration  of  it,  in  tiie  hope  that  it 
might  tend  to  the  producing  of  the  coveted  popu- 
larity. Henry,  fully  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of 
his  friend,  took  care  to  magnify  the  danger  of  the 
object  in  which  he  proposed  to  enlist  his  services  ; 
and  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  whetted  the  desire 


of  the  chafed  patriot  to  engage  in  the  hazardous 

employment 

"Glet  Buchanan  to  leave  the  country !  By  jingo, 
I'll  get  him  to  do  that  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and, 
if  he  doesna,  let  him  look  to  his  ugly  lugs.  It*B 
the  least  he  can  do ;  he's  driven  his  docnter  daft 
wi'  his  obstinacy  sdready.  Did  ye  say  that  the 
coach  was  to  be  at  the  head  o'  Leith  Walk  at  three 
o'clock?  Weel,  I'll  be  there.  But  stop,  noo; 
will  it  no  be  better  for  the  like  o'  me  to  tramp, 
instead  o'  riding  in  a  coach  wi'  a  grand  lady  like 
your  cousin  ?" 

"  Nonsense ;  you  mnst  go  in  the  coach ;  you 
would  miss  each  other  unless  you  went  together. 
I  shall  be  waiting  you  at  the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd." 

"This  will  astonish  Babie,"  ejaculated  Charac- 
ter to  himself  as  Hamilton  left  him. 

Boswell  records  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  was 
going  out  to  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Home  Tooke,  he  called  out  to  his  servant,  Bla(£ 
Frank,  to  get  ready  a  clean  shirt  for  him.  Will 
the  dassicu  reader  excuse  me  if  I  take  this  indi- 
rect method  of  announcing  that  certain  changes 
took  place  in  the  outer  man  of  Character  Cook  of 
a  similar  description  ? 

"  Preserve  me  I"  quoth  Babie.  "  Whaur  is  the 
man  gau'n  to  wi'  his  Sabbath  claes  on  ?" 

Mr.  Cook  condescended  on  no  explanation  in 
answer  to  this  interrogatory,  save  an  oracular 
enunciation  of  the  wise  saw,  that  his  helpmate 
should  see  what  she  would  behold,  and,  taking  fats 
leav^  he  was  soon  at  the  rendezvous.  Having 
ceremonionsly  taken  his  seat  in  the  conveyance, 
Character  was  further  impressed  by  Florence  as 
to  the  vital  importance  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  evidence  of  Buchanan;  and  he  readily  as- 
sented to  the  cogency  of  the  reasons  on  which  she 
urged  the  accomplishment  of  the  important  object, 
and  duly  satisfied  her  that,  so  &r  as  his  co-opera- 
tion was  concerned,  she  might  calculate  on  it  with 
the  utmost  certainty. 

The  coach  pulled  up  at  the  entrance  into  Leith, 
and  they  walked  the  rest  of  thc|r^x^&fch>naB'8 

tavern.  Digitized  by 
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"  It's  as  well/'  sud  Oharacter,  "  to  &ee  that  the 
cottBt  ia  dear  before  we  gang  in.  We'll  just  pass 
the  door,  and  then  look  at  yon  window,  because  if 
the  hoDse  is  Aill  it  will  not  be  a  good  opportnnity." 

Florence  had  previonely  placed  herself  at  Cook's 
disposal,  and  assented  as  a  matter  of  coarse  to  this 
small  piece  of  diplomacy,  which  tnmed  ont  to  be 
of  service  ia  assisting  them  in  breaking  ground 
with  the  object  of  their  miasiou.  "The  house  did 
not  appear  to  be  full ;"  but,  true  to  "the  arrange- 
ment, they  passed  on  and  took  their  places  at  a 
vnndow  which,  being  that  of  a  haberdasher, 
afibrded  a  plausible  opportunity  for  loitering. 
Mrs.  Buchanan  came  to  the  door  at  the  monnent  a 
ship-captain  was  passing ;  indeed,  it  was  probable 
that  she  had  seen  him  approaching,  and  took  her 
Station  at  the  door  for  tiie  express  purpose  of 
accosting  him. 

"  I  think  ye  never  mean  to  cross  onr  door  noo, 
Mr.  Binnacle?"  said  she  to  the  weather-beaten  son 
oTNeptane. 

**  I  never  do,"  answered  the  man  gruffly. 

"  What  have  we  done  ?  Fm  sure  we  keep  as 
good  drink  as  ever  we  did,  and  we  were  ay  ceevil 
to  you  ?" 

"  Hang  ver  ceevility  !  Were  you  civil  to  my 
friend  r 

"  We  didna  ken  that  he  was  your  friend." 

*'  Didna  ken !"  thundered  the  Captain.  "  Did  I 
not  bring  the  lad  to  yer  house,  and  tell  ye  to  be 
kind  to  him  ?  And  if  he  had  run  a  little  behind, 
would  not  I  have  seen  you  paid  ?  Or  if  I  had  gone 
to  Davy's  locker,  would  the  few  shillings  that  he 
wonld  have  been  due  you  been  anything  to  what 
I  have  spent  in  your  house  for  the  last  ten  years  ?" 
It  was  a  pity  that  ye  hadna  spoken  to  me." 

**  Speak  to  you !"  replied  the  ang^  seaman. 
"What  good  would  that  have  done?  Yon  are  as 
keen  for  blont  as  your  lubberly  husband.  There 
'is  not  a  tme  plank  in  the  whole  kit,  except  yer 
lassie,  who  is  by  far  too  good  for  either  her  father 
or  mother." 

"  Weel,  weel,  Captain,  I'm  sorry  for  it;  it  was 
a  sad  mistak'." 

"  No  miBtak' ;  but  jist  downright  blackguardism 
on  the  part  o'  your  husband.  Everybody  says  that 
the  lad  did  not  owe  you  a  penny,  but  yet  he,  the 
sneak,  most  go  and  peach  ;  and  here's  a  honester 
fellow  than  ever  stood  on  his  shoes  must  go  to  the 
gallows.  Tve  been  at  the  jail  twice  to  see  the  poor 
kIIow,  but  they  won't  let  me  in.  I'm  sure  this 
lad  did  not  mean  to  cheat  anybody ;  but  maybe 
he's  been  hard  up.  Howsomdever,  Mother  Bu- 
chanan, jist  hear  yon  this :  if  Spencer  is  hanged, 
look  yon  to  yonr  house ;  for  if  there  are  half  a  dozen 
Bailors  in  lAith  that  day  you'll  see  a  blaze." 

The  irascible  tar  would  maintain  no  farther 
parley ;  and,  darting  a  fierce  look  at  his  former 
Undlady,  he  resumed  his  walk  up  the  Kirkgate. 

"Now's  our  time!"  said  Character.  "Come 
away,  mem." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  curtsied  welcome,  and  conducted 
the  guests  to  her  best  parlour. 

We  have  some  thocbts,  Mrs.  Buchanan,"  said 
Cook,  who  could  lie  for  the  nonce  as  well  as  a 
candidate  on  the  hnstings,  "  of  sailing  to  Kirkaldy 


the  nicht ;  but  it's  an  east  wind,  and  I  am  a  wee 
thing  feared  that  this  leddy  may  be  sick,  an* 
maybe's  it  will  be  a  better  ^y  the  mom.  Bring 
here  a  bottle  o'  your  porter,  Mrs.  Buchanan,  for 
me,  and  a  gill  o'  shrub  for  the  leddy." 

Florence  was  horrified,  and  could  not  even  con- 
ceal her  surprise  from  Mrs.  Buchanan,  who,  with 
professional  acquisitiveness,  regarded  her  with 
displeasure  as  one  likely  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
Mr.  Cook  in  giving  orders  "  for  the  good  of  the 
house." 

"  Here's  a  fine  madam,"  quoth  she  of  the  Kirk- 
gate to  her  abigail,  as  she  retired  to  the  bar  to 
fulfil  the  behests  of  Mr.  Cook.  "  She  comes  in  here 
wi'  the  greatest  assurance,  and  sits  down  till  it's 
her  pleasure  to  see  if  she  can  cross  to  Kirkaldy, 
aud  she  may  sit  here  for  an  hour,  or  maybe  twa ; 
and  yet  whaun  the  man  proposes  to  order  a  driblet 
o'  shrub,  she  whinges  out,  'No,  I  thank  you! 
Really  I  b^ — I  assure  you  I  cannot  taste  it.'  And 
hoo  does  madam  think  we  are  to  keep  np  a 
house  for  her  convenience  ?  Hoo  are  we  to  pay  the 
rent  and  the  taxes,  and  coal  and  candle ;  and  hoo 
are  we  to  live  oursel's,  if  a*  body  was  to  act  in 
this  way  ?  I  wonder  hoo  this  grand,  fine,  set-me- 
up  lass  wad  look  if  I  was  to  gang  into  her  house 
and  wait  for  the  Kirkaldy  boat  ?" 

Mrs.  Buchanan  was  delivering  herself  of  this 
semi-economic  address  much  about  the  time  that 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  composing  his  immortal 
tome  at  this  very  Kirkaldy  now  referred  to  ;  and 
as  we  have  lived  to  be  informed  by  learned  pro- 
fessors that  snails  can  mesmerise  each  other  at  the 
Antipodes,  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  in 
a  novelist  to  conceive  of  the  father  of  political 
economy  acting  by  sympathy  on  a  shrewd  hostess 
separated  from  him  only  by  seven  miles  of  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Some  psy- 
chologists may  account  for  the  coincidence  (if  such 
existed)  by  the  fact  that  economic  considerations 
spring  up  in  the  Scotch  mind  stmnltaneously,  and 
therefore  do  not  require  to  be  propagated  by  sym- 
pathy. There  have  been  worse  reasons  than  this 
assigned  for  various  kinds  of  phenomena,  and  we 
state  this  explanation  without  venturing  to  impugn 
it 

Mr,  Cook,  reminding  Florence  of  her  promise 
to  submit  implicitly  to  his  directions,  cautioned 
her  against  interfering  with  his  orders. 

"  The  only  way  that  you  can  get  at  Luckie 
Buchanan,  mem,  is  by  sending  her  to  the  bar,  and 
sending  her  again  and  again — that  is,  if  she  is  sure 
that  ye  ha'e  siller  to  pay  the  lawin'.  Faith,  it  will, 
maybe,  cost  twa  three  bottles  o'  porter,  and  twa 
three  gills  o'  shrub  afore  we  get  her  in  tune." 

"  But  I  cannot  drink  shmb !" 

"  Whisht,  for  Heaven's  sake !  here's  her  comin. 
Jist  rfiove  the  stoup  to  me,  and  TU  help  you.  Aye, 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  and  hoo's  the  gudeman  and  the 
lassie  ?  I  dinna  think  I've  seen  ye  for  a  month." 

"  He'n  in  his  ordinar,  but  Maggie's  no  weel  at 
a'.  I  dinna  ken  what's  the  matter  wi'  her;  she 
used  to  gangaboot  thehooae  singing  like  a  mavis; 
but  noo  she's  turned  awfu'  dowie,  and  she  lies  in 
her  bed  and  doesna  speak,  and  she  takes  sae  little 
meat  it  wudna  feed  a  sparrow.   I'm^jeal  wae 
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Maister  Oook;  I  have  but  ane,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  lose  her.  The  doctor  says  that  there  is 
□aethtng  wrang  wi'  her  yet,  but  that  she  canna 
laog  gang  oa  if  she  lives  as  she  is  doing." 

"  That  is  terrible !"  said  the  sympathising  Cha- 
racter. "  It  will  be  something  oa  her  mind." 

"Aye^ayei  that's  what  I  jalonse,"  replied  the 
mother  moarnfally. 

'*  Wcel,  and  can  ye  no  find  out  the  caose  and 
see  and      her  roand  again  T 

"  We  ken  the  cause  o'er  weel.  I  need  oa  keep 
it  frae  yon,  Maister  Oook ;  it's  a'  owing  to  that 
unfortunate  business  about  the  forged  notes.  Ye 
mind  boo  ye  tried  to  keep  William  frae  telling  the 
bailiea  that  the  lassie  had  got  the  notes  in  Spencer's 
room ;  weel,  she's  never  had  a  day's  health  since 
that  time.  I  some  think  tliat  Spencer  bad  been 
speaking  to  Maggie  and  turned  her  head." 

Florence  started, 

"  You  needna  start,  mem,  for  this  Spencer,  the' 
a  note-forger,  and  very  likely  to  be  hanged,  was 
a  good-looking  fellow,  and  Swggie  being  young 
and  thoughtless  " 

"  My  good  woman  T  exclaimed  floreuce. 

"  Wed,  weel,  mem,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  see 
ane'a  ain  dochter  and  only  bairn  taking  up  wi'  sic 
folk;  bnt  ye're  maybe  nae  anlder  than  Maggie 
yonrael',  and  folks  ahonldna'  be  over  severe  that 
never  were  tried  Uiemselves." 

Character  augured  no  good  from  this  skirmish- 
ing ;  the  ground  trode  upon  was  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous, and  he  was  anxious  that  this  department 
of  the  subject  should  be  eschewed.  He  therefore 
essayed  to  divert  the  chanuel  of  conversation. 

"I  doot,  Mrs.  Buchanan,"  said  the.  pacificator, 
"  yeVe  soffisred  mair  ways  than  ane  by  this  busi- 
ness." 

"Aye,  Maistev  Cook,  that  we  have.  I  have  aye 
said  to  the  gndeman  that  folks  in  a  public  way 
should  keep  a  calm  sough,  but  he's  gey  positive  ; 
and  especially  when  he  take  a  thing  in  his  head, 
ye  micht  as  weel  try  to  move  Inchkeith  as  get 
him  to  gi'e  up  his  ain  way.  I  tell't  him  frae  the 
very  beginning  that  he  mtd  me  ^is  business  yet, 
and  ye  see  it  has  come  true.  I  spak  till  him, 
Maggie  spak  till  him,  and  yo  spak  till  him;  but 
we  a'  mi<^t  ha'e  preached  and  prayed  till  Gaudle- 
uias — to  the  bailies  he  wad  gang  and  ha'e  oot  his 
say ;  and  what  has  he  made  o't  ?  There's  the  bairn 
near  fritten  by  hersel',  and  there's  our  custom 
awa'  to  naethiiig.  I  have  seen  us  run  tliro'  an 
anker  cask  i'  the  time  that  it  noo  takes  us  to  get 
quit  o'  a  gallon.  An  a'  body  has  ta'en  an  ill-will 
at  us ;  and  our  windows  are  aften  broken ;  and  I 
am  sure,  if  there  is  to  be  a  hangin',  I  wish  it  was 
o'er,  for  we  are  sure  to  get  oiu:  door  duug  in  that 
uicliL  An'  ther's  Binnacle,  tliat  used  to  be  our 
beat  customer,  he's  awa'  to  Annie  Cheyne's ;  I  met 
her  gaen  to  the  Kirk  on  Sabbath  wi'  a  new  bon- 
uet_  and  shawl,  and  she  ga'e  her  head  a  toss  as 
meikle  as  to  say,  *  We're  ap  sides  wi'  you  noo,'  for 
ye  ken  we  nsed  to  look  down  on  Annie  when  she 
first  began  in  the  Towboothe  Wynd.  Oh,  sirs, 
it's  an  awfu*  warld !" 

Otuiracter,  although  contrary  to  his  wont,  allowed 
the  lady  what  the  Americans  cidl  "rope,"  mani- 


festing no  uneasiness  at  her  tendencies  to  divei:ge 
into  episodical  topics ;  and  she  having  come  to  m 
pause  naturally,  and  without  recourse  to  art,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  cessation. , 

"  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  too  late  to  men' 
this  matter,  Mrs.  Buchanan?" 

"  I  doot  it  is,  Maister  Oook,  and  it  maun  just 
take  its  course.  Folk  will  tire  speaking  about  us, 
and  then  they'll  maybe  come  back  again.  When 
Uie  dirt  's  dry  yc  ken  it  mbs  ofiT.  And  as  for 
Maggie,  wbann  the  man's  awa',  she'll  maybe  forget 
him,  and  we'll  scud  her  out  to  her  aunt  in  Cramond 
for  change  o'  air;  but  then,  ye  ken,  we've  a  rent 
o'er  our  head  a'  the  time." 

"  I  was  thinkinV'  replied  Character,  *'  that  if 
the  gudeman  cou'd  keep  oot  o'  the  road  before  the 
trial  comes  on  the  case  micht  brak  down ;  and 
then,  as  the  lad  wad  get  ofl,  and  tak  leg  bail,  the 
story  wad  blaw  o'er ;  and,  Mag^e  glad  and  a*  body 
glad  that  there  was  nae  hanging,  things  wad  come 
ronnd  to  be  as  they  were  before." 

"  But,  ye  see,"'  rejoined  the  landlady,  *'  he  got 
a  summons  no  ten  minnits  afore  ye  came  in  to 
attend  the  trial  on  Tuesday,  and  I  dtnna  see  he 
could  get  off." 

"Is  he  in  himsel*?" 

"  Aye  is  he,  bnt  I  doot  it  will  be  nae  use  speak- 
ing to  him." 

"  Jist  ca*  him  in,  and  we'll  see." 

"Gudeman!"  shrieked  Dame  Buchanan  in  her 
highest  falsetto,  "  here's  Maister  Oook,  of  the 
Lucltenbooths,  come  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Buchanan  replied  in  a  surly  tone,  the  pur- 
port of  which,  although  scarcely  articulate,  was 
that  he  would  respond  to  the  summons  in  dac 
time;  and. after  a  brief  interval  he  condescended 
to  make  his  appearance.  At  no  time  over-bland 
in  bis  manners,  the  recent  depression  in  trade  had 
wrought  on  hini  a  change  much  for  the  worse/ 
His  manner  was  abrupt,  and  his  countenance  harsh 
and  repulsive.  Florence  trembled  as  she  thought 
that  the  fate  of  Norman  was  suspended  on  the 
good' will  of  that  forbidding  man. 

"Come  away,  Mr.  Buchanan,"  was  tiie  hearty 
salutation  of  Character.  "  Come  away,  and  n*QB 
your  news.  Let's  see  anither  bottle,  Mrs.  Ba- 
chaiian :  we'll  no  gang  o'er  the  water  the  nicht. 
Dear  me  I  it's  turned  coarser  than  ever.  Here's 
to  ye,  Buchanan  !" 

Mr.  Buchanan  pledged  in  return,  but  with  a 
dryness  of  manuer  which,  on  any  other  occasion, 
would  have  been  mortally  resented  by  Character. 

"  And  boo  is  business  wi'  you  V" 

"  Dull !  hanged  dull !''  answered  the  laconic  Bo- 
niface. 

"  Weel,  so  the  mistress  was  sayin'." 

"  And  what  richt  has  slie  to  say  anythiug  o'  the 
kind  ?  We  are  bad  enough  without  having  her 
blabbing  to  everybody,  and  making  things  worse." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  pantomimed  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  prophesied  wliat  would  be  the  mood  of 
her  lord,  and  left  the  room.  Character  saw  that 
Buchanan  was  not  to  be  wheedled  over  like  his 
wife,  and  he  determined  to  uftrodnmJke^sulgect 
without  further  parley.  -abyVjUOyiL 

"Now,  Buduman."  sud  he,  "  wouldit  not  have 
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been  far  better  for  yoa  to  bavo  taken  my  advice 
that  day,  and  no  ha'e  hurt  your  business  by  peach- 
ing against  yonr  lodger  ?" 

*'  I'm  making  no  complaint,"  answered  the  pnb- 
lican  doggedly. 

"  An'  I'm  not  come  here  to  raise  a  shine  wi' 
you;  but  jtst  as  an anld  friend  and  customer  to  ad- 
vise yoQ  to  cnt  your  stick  before  the  trial  comes 
on,  and  no  let  the  lad  be  hanged ;  his  death  can 
do  yon  no  good,  and  has,  and  maybe  will  still,  do 
ye  meikle  ill." 

"  It's  not  me  that  hanga  him ;  it's  the  law." 

"  Xes,  yes !  but  if  ye  were  oot  o'  the  rend  he 
conldna  be  condemned." 

"  An'  am  I,"  answered  Buchanan  sternly,  "  to 
let  a  fellow  off  who  cam*  into  my  hoose,  and  made 
it  a  howff  for  forged  notes  ?  He  had  nae  siller ; 
and  maybe  be  wad  ha'e  paid  me  wt'  bia  ti-asb,  and 
gotten  me  into  trouble  as  weel  as  himseV.  I  have 
nae  doot  the  note  that  he  paid  his  bill  wl'  was 
forged,  and  it  was  jist  a  chance  that  I  wasua 
brocht  in.  If  I  bad  been  catched  gi'en  out  forged 
notes,  and  then  a  villain  like  that  found  oot  wi'  a 
bundle  o'  them  in  his  room,  whanr  would  X  hae 
been  ?  And  becanse  I  bring  him  to  justice,  and 
tell  the  tmtb,  there's  a  hue  and  cry  raised  a^inst 
me,  as  if  I  had  committed  murder,  and  as  if  I  had 
been  the  villain,  and  no  Spencer." 

"  Spencer  is  no  villain,  man,"  retorted  Flo- 
Tence,  turning  snddenly  round  from  her  place  in 
the  window,  to  which  she  had  retired  on  the  en- 
trance  of  Buchanan. 

"  And  what  is  he,  then  ?'*  queried  the  publican  in 
return. 

"  A  gentleman,  and  incapable  of  doing  injury 
to  any  one.  He  has  very  unfortunately  been  placed 
in  circumstances  that  seem  to  implicate  him,  bat 
he  is  as  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge  as 
I  am ;  and  I  am  as  certain  of  this  as  that  there  is 
a  heaven  above." 

"  A  very  queer  kind  o'  gentleman,"  replied 
Buchanan  with  a  sneer,  ''that  badna  an  honest 
ahiUing  in  his  pocket,  but  plenty  o'  forged  notes!" 

*'  I  cannot  argae  with  you,"  said  Florence 
quivering  with  emotion,  "  but  take  money  and 
quit  the  country  before  the  trial  takes  place.  Name 
any  ram  yon  please,  and  I  shall  make  sure  that 
yon  get  it  I  have  rich  and  powerfol  friends  who 
will  guarantee  your  safety.  Gay^  that  you  will  do 
it   Do  say  that  you  will  save  his  precious  life." 

"  And  wha  are  ye  that  want  to  bribe  me  to 
brak  the  laws  o'  the  country  by  rinnin  awa*  ?" 

"  My  name  is  of  no  consequence,  but  on  my 
kneee  I  implore  you,  as  you  would  value  your 
own  peace  of  mind  here  and  horeafler,  as  you 
would  seek  to  be  judged  by  that  God  of  mercy  be- 
fore whom  we  must  all  stand — oh,  save  him  !  You 
are  my  last  hope,  and  if  you  cast  me  off  there 
is  no  hnman  aid  that  I  can  implore." 

"  Wliaur  am  I  to  gang  and  hoo  long  am  I  to 
stop  awa*,  mistress  ?  Ka,  na,  gae  hame  again. 
I've  pitten  np  wi'  a  great  deal  already  about  this 
bosiness,  but  I  am  determined  to  see  it  to  the  end. 
I  ken  what  becomes  o*  witnesses  when  tiiey  ab- 
scond— Geordie  Thow's  got  banishment  for  that 
trick." 
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"  May  God  forgive  yoo,"  said  Florence  as  she 
sorrowfully  turned  away  from  the  implacable 
man. 

Character  darted  on  him  n  look  of  withering 
contempt  and  menace  and  led  nway  his  charge. 
Mrs.  Buchanan  waited  for  them  at  the  oater  door, 
and  received  the  reckoning  with  many  tears,  and 
protested  "that  noo  she  kent  Mr.  Spencer  was 
realty  a  genUeroan  it  wad  clean  brak  her  heart." 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TBB  TBIAL, 

Another  trial  in  the  Hi^i  Court  of  Justiciary  ! 
Daring  the  brief  interval  that  had  elapsed  since 
Muir  t3ie  political  martyr  had  been  placed  at  the 
bar,  many  trials  bad  occurred,  but  without  attract* 
ing  general  attention  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
The  trial  of  Myles  Spencer  excited  universal  in- 
terest. The  long  mystery  connected  with  the 
numerous  issue  of  forged  notes  was  expected  to 
be  cleared  up  ;  and  as  it  had  been  whispered 
abroad  that  the  criminal  was  connected  with  a 
noble  family,  the  excitement  regarding  his  fate  was 
considerably  enhanced.  The  galleries  and  back- 
benches were  crowded  with  spectators  of  all  ranks, 
and  an  unusual  silence  chained  down  the  packed 
assembly.  Long  before  the  hoar  appointed  for 
the  commencement  of  the  trial,  the  seatsand  every 
available  space  had  been  filled ;  nnmbers  still  con- 
tinued to  besiege  the  entrances  and  were  repelled 
with  difficulty ;  till  at  length  a  strong  posse  of  the 
town-gnard  cleared  the  passages  by  main  force 
and  closed  the  massive  doors,  and  then  the  sullen 
voice  of  the  multitude  was  heard  indistinctly  like 
the  far-off  murmur  of  the  distant  sea. 

The  resolute  band  of  the  prisoner "s  friends  were 
there,  sad  and  sorrowful,  but  yet  not  absolutely 
despairing.  Florence  sat  between  Henry  and 
Arnold — Cook,  Armstrong,  and  Smallbairn  were 
beside  them.  Mrs.  Buchanan  and  her  daughter 
Maggie  were  in  another  part  of  the  court-room. 
Tlie  poor  girl  was  deadly  pale,  and  the  6erce  lustre 
of  her  eye  which  had  previously  alarmed  Oook 
had  now  settled  down  into  a  calm  apathy,  probably 
more  alarming  than  the  other.  Near  to,  uid  in 
view  of  them,  was  the  hag,  and,  in  the  same 
direction,  tiiere  stood  in  a  rassage— oh  matchless 
impadence  and  hypocrisy— /Theodore  Beid  I  And 
last  of  all,  crushed  into  a  narrow  back  bench,  was 
Carmichael  the  banker  and  his  sister  Kate. 

The  hag  scanned  the  crowded  tribunal  mth 
eager  eye,  and  when  her  fiendish  glance  felt  on 
Maggie  Buchanan  it  gleamed  witli  maniacal  exul- 
tation. The  moment  that  its  evil  influence  fell  on 
the  wretched  girl,  a  deadly  cold  came  over  her 
fevered  frame,  and  but  for  the  inteiposition  of  her 
mother,  who  attributed  the  sudden  indisposition  to 
the  beat  and  excitement  of  the  place,  she  would 
have  sank  to  the  floor.  Satisfied  with  this  con- 
quest, the  beldame  continued  to  enlarge  the  range 
of  her  malignant  vision,  aud  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cook.  He  marked  at  ouce  the  rising 
scowl,  and  the  hatred  of  the  compressed,  thin, 
withered  lipe,  and  he  knew  their  iinp^^  He 
suddenly  rose  ftom  his  seat,  and,  liftintpiis  finger 
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menacingly,  gave  her  iastantly  to  understand  that 
he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  trifled  with — the  hag 
knew  hia  determioatioQ  of  will,  and' quailed  before 
it.  Agun  that  demon  eye  commences  its  round — 
Maggie  Buchanan  hides  behind  her  mother — Cook 
defies  her — who  now  ?  Theodore  Reid !  Little 
wot  that  gentleman  that  she  was  there.  He  has 
not  heard  of  or  seen  her  for  a  long  time — thought 
she  had  been  unwell,  left  the  place,  or,  better  atill, 
dead  and  gone  to  her  account.  But  there  she  is ; 
aud  had  he  known  of  her  presence,  he  should  not 
have  been  one  of  the  spectators.  Ill  she  has  in- 
deed been,  and  she  looks  old,  sick,  and  jaded ;  but 
the  devil  has  his  abode  there  aa  rampant  as  ever, 
and  till  death  opens  some  outlet  in  tluit  crazy,  tot- 
tering body,  bis  reign  will  be  paramount.  Theo- 
dore Beid  liked  not  the  look — it  told  that  there 
was  but  a  step  between  him  and  that  judgment- 
seat,  and  that  the  ground  felt  very  hollow  under- 
neath his  feet. 

There  is  a  heaving  to  and  fro  in  the  front 
benches;  that  is  the  prisoner  coming  to  the  bar. 
A  hatch-door  opens  on  the  floor,  one  of  the  guard 
ascends,  atid  then  the  criminal  I  Florence  cannot 
look,  Maggie  Buchauan  casts  a  furtive  glance,  and 
then  conceals  her  face  in  her  skeleton  hands.  A 
hum  of  sympathy  runs  through  the  crowd  as  they 
behold  the  youth  and  noble  bearing  of  the  prisoner, 
who  now  sits  down  at  the  bar.  Another  biistle, 
and  all  rise  to  their  seats,  and  the  judges,  pre- 
ceded by  the  silver  mace,  take  their  places  on  the 
beoch,  and  constitute  the  court. 

The  area  between  the  bar  and  bench  is  filled. 
The  Lord  Advocate  attends  in  person,  flanked  by 
Sharpnose.  Erskine  is  on  the  other  side,  aud  with 
him  Taylor,  Torry,  &o.  The  clerk  reads  the  in- 
dictment in  a  htirried,  legal  voice,  and  then  Uie 
judge  speaks. 

*'  Mylea  Spencer,  what  say  ye  to  this  indict- 
ment?  Are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?*' 

"  Not  guilty,  my  lord." 

The  jury  was  then  impannelled,  who  all  seemed 
unexceptionable  men,  and  Er^ne  exercised  no 
right  of  challenge. 

Mysie,  the  servant-girl  of  Buchanan,  was  called, 
and  gave  her  evidence  with  many  tears.  Her 
statement  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  guilt; 
and  the  spectators  ominously  drew  breath  as  she 
retired  from  the  witness-box.  Buchanan  then 
entered,  and  was  saluted  with  an  unequivocal 
demonstration  of  ill-will, 

"  Macera,  keep  order !"  cried  Judge  Braxfield. 
"  Do  the  folk  there  think  that  they  are  in  a  play- 
hoose  ?" 

The  oath  was  administered  to  Buclianau ;  and 
he  looked  roand  in  trepidation  at  the  counUess 
faces  that  darted  looks  of  rage  upon  him. 

"Am  I  safe  to  tell  the  truth  here?"  he  asked  at 
the  judge. 

"  Safe,  man !"  replied  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 
"  If  ye're  no  safe  in  the  High  Koort  what  wad  ye 
be  at?   Has  onybody  been  tamperimr  wi'  you  ?" 

"Yea."  f  ^ 

"  Wha?" 

"Samuel  Cook  the  shoemaker." 

Now,  thought  Character,  I  am  a  public  maa  at 
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last.  Here  am  I  brought  up  jist  below  Brazfield's 
very  nose ;  but  let  him  speak  to  me,  and  1*11  show 
him  daylight.  Character,  high  in  the  dignity  of 
accusation,  rose  up,  and,  first  looking  gratefully  at 
Buchanan  for  this  mark  of  friendship,  then  turned 
full  front  to  the  bench  with  a  bold,  inviting  face, 
which  seemed  to  say,  I  am  the  man. 

Braxfield  wore  a  colossal  pair  of  horn  spectacles ; 
and  whether  their  focus  did  not  carry  the  judicial 
eye  so  far  as  Character  Cook,  or  whether,  as  is 
more  probable,  he  reckoned  it  absurd  that  a  man 
of  leather  should  interfere  writh  the  course  of  jus- 
tice, he  deemed  the  statement  friToloua,  and  at 
once  repelled  it 

"Harkye,  man,"  said  he  to  the  witness,  "ye've 
sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  hull  truth,  and  nae- 
thing  bit  the  truth.  Let  me  see  ye  ^revauricat, 
aud  I'll  ha'e  ye  laid  by  the  heels  up-etairs.  As  for 
the  mob  (looking  graciously  at  the  audience),  John 
Dhu  will  keep  ye  in  the  lock-up  till  the  Koort 
skails.  Qang  on  wi*  your  examination,  my  Lord 
Advocat." 

Character  stood  dumb  with  astonishment,  and 
did  not  resume  his  seat  till  a  smart  blow  on  the 
shoulder  with  the  javelin  of  the  foresiud  John  Dhn 
reminded  him  that  this,  his  latest  and  most  noble 
defiance  of  the  law,  had  failed ;  and  he  bad  to  sit 
down  an  inglorious  and  undistinguished  unit 
amongst  the  hundreds  around  him. 

Buchanan  gave  his  evidence  in  terms  of  the  in- 
formation that  has  already  beeu  communicated  to 
the  reader ;  and  this,  with  some  formal  testimony 
from  officers  of  the  court,  terminated  the  case  for 
the  Crown. 

The  Lord  Advocate  clmmed  a  verdict  in  terms 
of  the  indictment,  on  the  ^nnd  that  the  disco- 
very of  the  forged  notes  m  Norman's  apartment 
indicated,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ab- 
sence of  any  visible  mode  of  subsistence  in  the 
prisoner,  a  felonious  possession  and  utterance  of 
the  unlawful  documents. 

Henry  Erskine  replied  in  a  speech  of  great 
eloquence  and  power.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the 
want  of  direct  proof  as  to  positive  utterance  of 
notes ;  and  contended  that  no  note-forger  would 
have  left  counterfeit  notes  in  an  exposed  part  of 
his  lodgings,  where  they  were  certain  to  be  de- 
tected. He  held  that  they  either  would  have  been 
secreted  at  first,  or  destroyed  at  the  approach  of 
danger;  and  he  intreated  the  jury  to  give  the 
panuel  at  all  events  the  benefit  of  the  numerous 
doubts  to  which  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  Crown, 
was  undeniably  chargeable.  The  peroration  was 
in  hia  highest  style,  and  produced  a  marked  sen- 
sation on  the  audience. 

Braxfield  followed  with  his  summary.  "  It's 
as  clear  a  case  o*  the  kind,  genUemen  o'  the  jury, 
as  ever  I  saw.  When  a  man  commits  a  capital 
crime,  it's  no  to  be  expe^iit  that  he  is  to  convene 
the  haill  toun  that  they  may  see  him.  He  does 
it  secretly;  and  it's  only  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  ony  criminal  can  be  convicted — here  a 
little  and  there  a  little.  As  to  the  presumed  in- 
nocence o'  the  panuel,  because  he  left  the  notes  in 
a  place  whaur  they  wad  easily  be  g«>Uen,  that 
only  shows  that  rogues  never  have  a'  their  wits 
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afooot  them.  They  aye  forget  something ;  and  that 
tbe  pannel  was  destroy  in'  papers  o'  some  kind  is 
clear,  for  the  lassie  said  in  yer  hearing  that  there 
was  burned  paper  in  the  grate.  It  was  the  will  o' 
ProvideQce  th^  he  should  fonet  the  notes  on  the 
tup  o'  the  bed.  And  then  lotA.  to  the  tampering 
wi'  the  witnessea.  Some  o'  the  lower  daases  had 
heea  threatening  the  man  Bncfaaoan;  and  it  was 
clear  that  if  the  case  bed  been  good,  they  wad  ha'e 
done  naetbiug  o'  Uie  kind.  Gentlemen  o'  the  jury, 
I  dinna  ken  if  ye  want  to  retire ;  bat  if  ye  do,  the 
macer  there  will  show  ye  into  yer  room." 

The  jury  requested  permission  to  retire,  which 
held  out  a  faint  gleam  of  hope,  struggling,  how- 
ever, very  hard  for  existence  against  the  dark  cloud 
of  Braxfield's  charge.  Conversation  went  on  freely 
amongst  the  audience  during  the  retirement  of  the 
jary,  and  speculations  of  all  de^icriptions  were 
haarded  daring  the  weary  fifteen  minutes  of  their 
absence.  Their  bell  rang  at  last,  and  fel  Uoudly 
on  the  startled  ears  of  the  eager  expectants.  One 
by  one  the  countenances  of  the  arbiters  of  &te 
were  scanned  as  they  re-entered  their  box,  bat  the 
keenest  Bcmtiny  failed  to  arrive  at  any  oertsin  re- 
aolt  by  this  process. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  answer  to  your  names/' 
eud  the  clerk  of  court. 

The  names  were  called  over  amidst  silence  deep 
as  death. 

"  Gentlemen,  who  is  your  foreman  ?" 

A  person  stood  up  in  answer  to  the  question. 

"  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  verdict  ?" 

It  seemed  as  if  not  one  living  person  breathed, 
80  awful  was  the  suspense  of  this  dread  moment 

"  My  lord,  the  jury,  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
find  the  pannel  Guilty  as  libelled." 

The  breath  so  long  suspended  in  so  many  hearts 
now  returned,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  universal 
sigh  had  been  uttered  by  the  numerous  auditors. 
The  g^rl  Buchanan  funted  away,  but  Florence, 
sltho^h  pale  and  statue-like,  and  struggling  with 
^Barfnl  internal  agony,  mainUined  outward  com- 
posure and  tranquillity.  All  that  was  now  to  do 
was  mere  form,  but  on  such  occasions  people  re- 
main till  the  last  ceremony  has  been  gone  through, 
and,  accordingly,  however  much  those  more  im- 
mediately interested  might  be  dlstarbed,  the  mass 
remained  still  and  orderly. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  form,  the  junior 
body  of  justiciary  moved  that  the  customary 
capital  sentence  should  be  pronounced ;  and  Brax- 
field  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on  the  black  cap 
for  this  purpose,  when  tixe  prisoner  at  the  bar  sud- 
denly rose  up  and  addressed  the  bench. 

"My  lords,"  said  Norman,  "  I  freely  confess 
that  in  the  matter  which  has  placed  me  at  your 
lordsliipe'  bar  I  have  been  guilty  of  great  impru- 
deace,  and  also  of  seeming  crime,  but  I  deny,  as  in 
tbe  &ce  of  my  Maker,  that  I  wilfully  and  with 
the  intention  of  defrauding  anyone,  have  done 
^  which  this  court  ought  to  consider  unlawful 
I  nbmit  diat,  in  terms  of  the  address  of  my  coun- 
Bel,  no  direct  proof  has  been  brought  to  establish 
|ny  guilt.  Bear  with  me,  my  lords,  as  one  stand- 
between  life  and  death.  I  do  not  know  your 
««m;  hat  consider,  I  beseech  yon,  who  will  be 


benefited  by  my  death  ?  Spare,  in  mercy,  that 
life  which,  as  yet,  is  little  more  than  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  I  pledge  myself  that  the  remain- 
der of  it  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  public  service 
of  the  conntry.  Let  me  be  allowed  to  join  any 
regiment  abroad,  in  any  capacity  however  humble, 
and  you  will  see  that  I  shall  amply  atone  for  any 
errors  that  I  may  have  committed." 

He  resumed  his  seat  after  this  short  address,  and 
the  sympathy  amongst  the  spectators  was  all  but 
universal ;  bad  they  been  consulted,  the  pardon  so 
earnestly  sought  for  would  have  at  once  been  con- 
ceded; but,  however  omnipotent  in  other  quarters, 
public  opinion  has  no  voice  in  law  courts. 

*'  It's  a'  verra  fine,"  said  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
the  black  cap  being  now  assumed,  "  but  we  are 
only  the  organs  o'  tlie  law  and  have  nae  discre- 
tion; it's  the  Croon  that  pardons,  we  can  only 
condemn.  The  sentence  of  tlie  court  is,  that  you, 
Myles  Spencer,  be  taken  from  hence  back  to  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  fed  on  bread  and 
water  till  Friday  the  16th  of  September  next, 
]  79^  on  which  day,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve  noon,  ye  shall,  at  the  ordinary  place  of 
execution,  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  till  ye  are  dead. 
And  may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  "  being 
very  much  agitated  when  I  delivered  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  I  omitted  to  state  that  they  unani- 
mously recommended  the  prisoner  to  mercy." 

A  burst  of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly 
at  this  announcement 

*' It's  clear  against  form,"  observed  the  judge, 
without  heeding  tlie  demonstration,  "  to  m^'  the 
recommendation  noo ;  but  ye  can  try  yer  ban'  wi' 
the  Croon."  Saying  this,  the  presiding  judge  rose, 
his  two  brethren  did  the  same;  the  macer  seized 
the  mace,  and  immediately  the  bench  was  vacant 
The  convict  also  rose  as  if  eager  to  leave  the  court ; 
but  Erskine  came  forward,  and,  with  a  tear  in  his 
generous  eye,  extended  both  lumds,  and  expreased 
bis  deep  commiseration  at  the  result 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  said  the  warm- 
hearted counsel.  "  Oh  that  I  had  Crown  infiuwce 
for  your  sake  I    But  what  is  this  ?" 

In  the  interval  between  the  verdict  and  the 
sentence  Maggie  Buchanan  had  spontaneously 
recovered,  for  carrying  her  out  of  tbe  court  at  the 
precise  juncture  was  out  of  the  question;  and 
seeing  that  Norman  was  about  to  leave  the  bar, 
she  rushed  wildly  forward  to  address  him.  Her 
mother  in  vain  attempted  to  keep  back  the  agi- 
tated girl,  who  was  nerved  with  supernatural 
strength ;  and,  yielding  to  the  extraordinary  sight, 
tho  crowd  made  way  for  her  till  she  was  within 
arm's  lenglJbi  of  Norman.  The  guards  not  exactly 
comprehending  the  cause  of  disturbance,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  some  attempt  at  rescue  was  about 
to  be  mikde,  they  seized  the  prisoner  and  hurried 
him  dowu  the  trap-stair;  the  door  of  which  wan 
immediately  dosed  and  secured.  Tbe  girl,  find- 
ing herself  thus  suddenly  foiled,  uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  and  frantically  tore  her  now  dishevelled 
hair.  . 

' '  The  old  woman  mocked  me.  Where  is  she  ?" 
was  her  loud  and  passionate  exclamation.  ^'  Where 
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IB  the  old  woman  that  mocked  me,  and  mocked 
him?  Let  me  see  her,  that  I  may  tear  her  limb 
from  limb  !  She  always  frightened  me  before ; 
bat  I'm  mad  now,  and  she  shall  never  frighten 
me  again  V 

The  hag  cronched  in  a  comer,  imminently 
dreading  that  her  hiding-place  would  be  dia- 
oorered;  bat,  fortnnately  for  her,  the  avenger's 
state  was  too  peculiar  not  to  call  for  instant 

interference. 

"  Maister  Cook,"  cried  the  terrified  mother,  ".will 
ye  no'  help  me  ?" 

Character  went  up  to  the  girl,  and  attempted,  by 
soothing,  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  court  and  go 
home. 

"  Home  !"  she  screamed  in  bitter  irony.  "  Home  ! 
with  my  father,  who  has  killed  him  I  That  shall 
never  be  my  home 

The  case  soon  was  explained ;  and  the  crowd, 
as  before,  participating  in  the  regrets  of  the 
wretched  girl,  gathered  aroand  her,  and  seconded 
the  efforts  of  Cook  for  her  removal,  which  was  at 
last  accomplished ;  and  having  seen  the  two  females 
despatched  in  a  hackney-coach,  Cook  bethoaght 
himself  of  the  gronp  of  his  own  friends  from  whose 
side  he  had  been  summoned  by  this  singular, 
episode.  They  could  not,  however,  be  found;! 
and,  uncertain  where  might  be  their  place  of  meet-  j 
ing,  be  lingered  amongst  the  crowd  outside.  | 
There  was  an  obvious  unwiltinguess  to  disperse,  | 
and  knot  upon  knot  adhered  together  in  thei 
evident  hope  that  Buchanan  might  emerge  from  { 
the  court  premises  on  his  way  to  Leith;  but  the 
authorities,  wisely  acting  on  Braxfield's  advice, 
had  locked  him  up.  And  on  this  being  announced 
to  the  multitude,  they  became  highly  infuriated. 

"  Let's  go  down  to  XiCith  ana  break  his  win- 
dows," shouted  one. 

"  What  wad  be  the  use  of  that,"  said  a  more 
reBecting  orator,  "  whaun  there  is  naebody  there 
'cepts  his  wife  and  the  lassie  ?" 

"  What  wad  ye  say  to  brak  open  the  Jul,  lads  ?" 
asked  Character. 

"Hoorah!"  was  the  unanimous  response  to  this 
i^peal. 

Keep  your  powder  dry  I"  whispered  Arnold 
in  his  ear.  The  more  reflecting  military  man  saw 
obstacles  in  the  daylight,  iu  the  smallness  of  the 
mob,  in  their  want  of  weapons,  in  the  absence  of 
pre-arrangcment.  The  pear  was  not  ripe;  and 
be  dragged  Character  away. 

The  mob  moved  towards  the  jail,  but  when  they 
arrived  there  no  leader  appeared  ;  and,  infirm  of 
purpose,  tbey  stood  before  its  ponderous  gate  irre- 
solute  and  passive.  All  mobs  are  ropes  of  sand 
without  a  leader,  but  while  vacillating  in  action 
they  are  never  deficient  in  loqnadty. 

"Who  spoke  about  breaking  the  jail?"  cried 
<nie. 

"  Aye,  who  was  it  ?"  echoed  another. 

"  It  was  Character  Cook,"  answered  a  third. 

**  Come  away,  tiien,  and  pull  him  ont  of  his  shop.' ' 

"Hoorahr 

But  their  wayward  fencies  received  a  bias  in 
another  direction.  The  hag,  with  an  infatuation 
which  cannot  well  he  explained,  had  lingered 
amongst  them.   I^rst  she  nad  seen  the  girl  Bu- 


chanan, then  she  bad  watched  Cook,  and,  last  of 
all,  she  had  attempted  to  get  hold  of  Theodore 
Reid ;  bat  that  worthy  genueman  had  antimpated 
her  intention,  and  he  dung  closely  to  a  group  of 
brother-Bfaopkeepers,  so  that  she  bad  no  <^^rta- 
nity  of  accosting  him  separately,  as  was  her  mten- 
tion.  Foiled  ta  all  these  efforts,  she  lingered 
about,  perhaps  from  a  morbid  desire  to  in^  up 
fragments  of  conversation  from  amongst  the  mal- 
titude  as  to  the  impossibility  of  a  reprieve ;  but, 
be  her  object  what  it  might,  there  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  when  the  attack  on  Character's 
premises  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimoosly 
agreed  to.  The  conspirators  faced  about  for  the 
purpose  of  retracing  their  steps,  and  thns  con- 
fronted the  hideous  old  woman. 

"A  witch!  a  witch!  a  witch!"  roared  dozens 
of  voices  till  the  air  rang  with  their  cry. 

"  Put  her  below  the  well,  or  fling  her  into  the 
Nor'  Loch  !"  was  the  second  shout 

And  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  into  immedi- 
ate execution  this  gallant  proportion.  The  hi^ 
had  no  time  for  deliberation ;  the  long  line  <» 
figures  was  direct  in  front  of  her,  and  in  a  few  Baconds 
she  would  be  inclosed  in  tfadr  ranks  uid  trampled 
under- foot.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  de- 
termined her  to  instant  decision,  and,  turning 
rouud,  fear  lent  swiftness  to  her  crasy  limbs  and 
strength  to  her  emaciated  frame ;  and  she  essayed 
to  escape  from  her  pursuers  by  flight  The  odds 
were  fearfully  unequal,  a  paralytic  old  wretch 
pursued  by  a  mob  composed  for  tiie  most  part  of 
lads  and  young  men ;  but  for  one  instant  could 
she  have  Uie  start  of  them,  and  at  the  next  their 
violent  hands  would  be  lud  upon  her.  She  how- 
ever took  the  venture  and  fled — the  pursuers 
started  in  full  cry ;  and  just  as  she  was  in  the  act 
of  being  seized  she  descried  the  form  of  Theodore 
Reid  passing  a  lighted  wiudow. 

"  Save  me,  Reid was  her  imploring  shriek  aa 
she  fell  seuselesB  on  the  street 

Reid  recognised  that  peculiar  voice  despite  ita 
change  into  a  dissonant  screedi,  and  the  oaU  being 
one  of  the  commonest  humanity,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  it.  The  merchant  and  bis  com- 
panion turned  back  and  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
mob  from  carrying  into  effect  their  ferociona 
pur|K>ae. 

"  She's  a  witch !  She's  a  witch,"  was  the 
response." 

"  Nae  doot,"  replied  the  wily  Theodore,  "  and 
we  are  commanded  no  to  let  a  witch  live,  but  ye 
see  the  like  o'  them  should  be  tried  by  the  antho* 
rities.  Is  that  ane  o*  the  town-guard  ?  Weel,  the 
like  o'  that !  to  get  ane  o'  them  when  they  are 
wanted  is  really  something  new.  Here  you ;  tak 
awa'  this  woman  and  no  let  her  be  felled.  Te 
canna  be  dead  yet,  Luckie,  rise  up,  and  gang  in 
till  the  oourt-houBe  till  the  songh  blows  o'er." 

"  Is  her  dead  ?"  asked  the  city-goard. 

"  Ower  guid  news  to  be  tnie,'*  muttered  Theodore 
while  he  endeavoured  to  racomine  the  lace.  "  It 
will  just  he  a  dram,  and  maybe  Dr.  Monro  will 
pit  her  a*  to  richts." 

More  municipal  assistance  having  arrived,thehas 
was  carried  off,  and  the  mob  qnietiy  ^persed. 
(7b  if  eoHthmed.) 
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Daniel  Webster  was  the  last  of  the  second 
race  of  eminent  Anglo- American  statesmen.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  two  of  his  contemporaries, 
great  and  good  men,  John  0.  Calhoun  and  Henry 
Clay,  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  John  Quincey 
Adams,  Livingston,  Kent,  Storey  and  Marshall, 
men  of  mighty  intellects,  clear  sagacity,  and  sonnd 
judgment,  all  profound  lawyers,  have  likewise 
disappeared  Arom  the  world,  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  Anglo-American  repnhlic  and  the  English 
colonies  differ  from  all  olJier  countries  in  regard 
to  OuAT  population.  The  inhabitants  do  not  con- 
sist of  races  whose  ancestors  d^elt  during  the  age 
of  barbarism  in  the  countries  which  they  now 
inhabit.  The  first  English  settlers  carried  into 
those  countries  intelligent  minds,  vigoroas  under- 
standings, undaunted  courage,  and  resolute  perse- 
verance. They  consisted  of  hardy  yeomen,  and 
men  of  rank,  education  and  enterprise,  who  left 
England  either  to  avoid  peraecv.tion,  or  to  enjoy 
political  freedom  in  a  country  to  which  they  were 
led  by  that  spirit  of  adventure  which  has  long 
distinguished  the  British  nation.  They  forsook 
their  homes  and  those  comforts  that  are  only 
found  in  old  and  rich  countries ;  and  the  conscien- 
tious spirit  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  love  of 
civil  and  political  liberty,  tore  them  away  from 
those  attachments  which  are  naturally  the  dearest 
to  the  human  bosom. 

But  those  causes  are  not  snfiBcient  to  do  justice 
to  their  endurance,  courage  and  magnanimity. 

Gonqnests  which  the^  achieved  over  all  the 
hardahipB,  Baffering8,anddi8appointment8  thatafflict 
the  body,  discourage  the  heart,  and  enfeeble  the 
spirit  of  man — their  fortitude  and  their  indomita- 
ble energies,  have  exalted  them,  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  value  facts  rather  than  warlike 
splendour  and  military  victories,  to  a  rank  more 
illustrious  than  that  of  the  greatest  people  recorded 
in  history.  The  hardships  which  the  early  colonists 
endured,  and  the  calamities  to  which  circumstances 
connected  with  a  wilderness  country  subjected 
them,  were  incomparably  more  severe  than  the 
founders  of  colonies  either  in  America  or  Aus- 
tralia can  form  any  conception  of  at  the  present 

y  had  not  only  to  suffer  the  miseries  of 
faonger  and  the  want  of  idmost  every  convenience 
to  Wluch  they  had  been  accustomed  in  England, 
but  tbey  were  at  all  times,  with  their  fiumlies.  ex- 
posed to  be  massacred  or  burnt  in  their  dweHings 
by  the  savages.  It  would  even  appear  that  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  at  present,  or  that 
the  privations  of  the  first  settlers  made  them 
describe  the  snows  deeper,  the  frosts  as  more 
intense,  and  the  duration  of  winter  much  longer, 
than  during  the  present  century.  But  that  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  perseverance  which  sur- 
mounts the  difficulties  conuected  with  all  great 
ondiertakings.  envied  them  to  succeed  and  pros- 
rOL.  XX. — ^HO.  ooxxix. 


per  with  a  solidity  and  strength  that  astonished  all 
Europe.  Their  skilful  industry,  indefatigable 
activity  and  wisdom,  alone  enabled  them  to  attain 
and  secure  wealth,  strength  and  happiness.  Their 
improvements  in  the  useful  arts,  in  agriculture 
and  trade,  far  surpassed  that  of  the  colonies  sent 
forth  by  all  other  nations.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that,  notwithstanding  their  difficulties  and 
the  occupations  which  tbey  followed  from  theHrst 
planting  of  their  settlement,  they  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  edu(:ation  of  youth.  They  were 
ardent  and  fearless  in  making  new  discoveries, 
and  their  eagerness  in  the  search  of  whatever  might 
improve  their  circumstances  and  increase  their 
wealth,  carried  them  into  almost  every  country 
where  trade  could  be  transacted,  and  where  the 
rofits  of  iaterchange  could  be  realised.  They 
nally  secured  sU  the  substantial  and  comfortable 
enjoyments  of  life,  with  many  of  its  elegancies  and 
refinements,  and  became  in  reality  a  rich,  flourish- 
ing and  happy  people.  It  was  said,  that  if  ever 
any  country  might  be  considered  a  paradise  of 
human  felicity,  it  must  have  been  British  North 
America  previously  to  the  sad  story  of  colonial 
oppression. 

There  were  none  of  them,  it  is  true,  who  lived 
in  the  enervating  luxury  aud  magnificent  splendour 
of  the  few  among  the  many  in  tho  more  civilised 
nations  of  Europe.  But  when  they  declared  their 
independence,  the  ^ple  were  generally  intelli- 
gent, their  habits  indnstrious  and  fmg^;  none 
possessed  great  wealth — ^none  were  poor.  Their 
occupations  were  chiefly  agricnltnre,  navigation, 
trade  and  fisheries;  and,  unlike  the  Spanish 
colonists,  they  were  free  from  the  oppressions  of 
monarchical  and  the  thraldom  of  priestly  and 
hierarchical  tyranny.  Their  extensive  territories, 
with  a  generally  fertile  soil,  and  with  almost  every 
climate  under  heaven — their  numerous  navigable 
harbours,  rivers  and  lakes,  with  magnificent  forests, 
affording  wood  for  sMp-bnilding  and  other  pur- 
poses— their  minerals  andquarries — ^their  abundant 
fisheries  and  their  wild  animals,  included  nearly 
all  natural  resources  and  advantages. 

Their  education  and  language  enabled  them  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge,  literature, 
history,  and  laws  of  England,  without  the  labour 
or  expense  of  transUtion,  and  their  intdligence 
enabled  them  to  take  the  earliest  advantage  of 
European  discoveries  in  science  aud  in  art.  They 
hadf  therefore,  tlw  knowledge  of  all  ages  aiuL 
conptries  to  guide  them,  and  the  rare  good  for- 
tune of  being  governed,  down  to,  and  after  their 
independence,  by  honest  men,  who  conducted  their 
assemblies  with  abilities,  which  were  solid  nther 
than  brilliant,  practical  rather  than  theoretical. 

On  forming  their  independent  government,  not- 
withstanding their  separation  from  Britain,  tbey 
had  the  discrimination,  sense  and  ju(%ment  to 
accept  as  the  groundwork  of  their  administrative 
legislation  and  justice  the  constitotionaljaws  of 
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the  only  limited  monarchy  at  that  time  la  the 
world,  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  magirtrate, 
a  titled  and  privileged  nobility,  and  a  State  Church 
the  only  great  exceptions.  With  such  extraordi- 
nary advantages  of  intelligence,  freedom,  and  wis- 
dom, they  avoided  most  of  the  blunders  which 
were  committed  afterwards  by  the  Spanish-Ame- 
rican Republics,  that  had  before  their  independence 
been  ruled  by  Governments  and  judged  by  laws 
which,  from  their  birth  in  the  feudal  ages,  trained 
up  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  ignorance,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  a  passive  obedience  to  priestly 
and  kingly  tyranny.  Democracy  was,  by  necessity 
aa  well  as  choice,  the  chief  element  of  the  American 
Constitution.  The  riches  of  the  citizens  were  too 
equally  distributed  for  any  individiinl  to  poesess 
the  meuiB  either  of  corrupdon,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, or  of  a  dangerouH  share  of  power.  Washing- 
ton stood  the  highest,  if  any  one  could  be  invested 
with  hereditary  dignity.  Bnt  he  was  so  truly 
pure  that  he  soared  above  all  earthly  vanity,  above 
being  more  than  a  virtnone  and  just  citizen.  He 
surrendered  all  his  power  the  moment  that  ho  had 
achieved  independence  for  his  country,  and  free- 
dom for  his  fellow-men.  His  ambition  never  was 
to  be  the  deAtroyer,  bnt  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race.  Titles  and  stars  were  indeed  baubles  in  the 
judgment  of  a  man  in  whose  heart  benevolence 
dwelt,  in  whose  head  wisdom  and  judgment 
reigned.  Far  above  Alexander  or  CEosar,  Fre- 
derick or  Napoleun,  will  stand  the  name  and  rank 
the  fame  of  George  Washington  in  the  judgment 
of  every  good  man,  and  in  the  sentiments  of  every 
rirtuons  heart,  in  all  future  ages,  bo  long  as  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  their  history 
written. 

At  that  period  there  also  existed  in  America  a 
remarkable  number  of  men  distinguished  for  know* 
ledge,  wisdom,  judgment,  and  practical  ability. 

Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Hamilton,  Han- 
cock, Maddison  and  Jay  stood  high  among  the 
philosophers,  lawgivers,  and  statesmen  of  the 
world.  They,  with  some  others,  were  the  states- 
men of  the  first  race  in  tiie  great  Anglo-Saxon 
Republic. 

Monro,  Livingston,  Judges  Kent,  Marshall, 
and  Storey,  J.  0.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  among  the  most  illustrious  chiefii  of 

the  second. 

Several  years  before  1783,  when  Great  Britain 
by  treaty  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, Major  ESbeneaer  Webster,  who  had  served  in 
the  war  of  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  afterwards 
in  the  war  of  Independence,  settled  in  the  wilds  of 
New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  near  where  now  stands 
the  town  of  Salisbai7.  New  Hampshire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  of  sea- coast,  is  an  inland 
state,  beautifully  divernfted  with  hills,  mountains, 
valleys,  some  lakes,  and  numerous  rivers. 

At  that  period  the  country  was  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  soil  was  in  a  wilderness  state. 
When  Daniel,  the  youngest  of  the  ten  children 
of  Major  Webster,  was  bom,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  178*2,  his  father's  farms  and  lands,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Pannigewosset 
and  Winnipisiogee,  presented  those  scenes  of  wild 


and  pictnresque  nature  which,  as  he  grew  up,  he 
enthusiastically  admired  and  enjoyed,  and  to  which 
he  in  after-life  so  frequently  reverted.  He  was 
in  that  wild  but  magnificent  solitude  with  his 
brothers,  trained  at  the  fireside  of  a  wise  and  prac- 
tical father,  and  of  a  prudent,  pioos,  and  virtoons 
mother.  A  small  school,  and  the  place  where  the 
scattered  inhabitants  a<»embled  to  worship,  were 
at  that  time  the  only  places  of  instruction. 

During  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the 
sons  of  Major  Webster  toiled  with  their  fathw 
on  the  farm,  and  during  the  intervals  of  leisure, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  they 
attended  the  little  school  where  they  learned  to 
read  and  write,  and  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. They  also  Btudied  and  read  during  the 
nights  of  winter.  Daniel  was  remarkably  dili- 
gent and  ready  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  he 
early  aspired  to  a  greater  distinction  in  the  world 
than  is  to  be  aUained  by  farming,  although  that 
pursuit  is  not  only  honourable  bat  followed  by 
the  first  men  in  America. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  yonng  Daniel  left  his 
father's  house  and  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and 
entered  an  academy  at  Exeter,  a  small  town  in 
the  same  State.  His  father's  means  being  li- 
mited, ho  was  received  on  very  moderate  terms 
at  the  boarding-school  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood. 
As  it  was  intended  that  he  should  afterwards  be 
sent  to  college  he  was  assiduous  in  his  studies,  and 
though  imperfectly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  he  is  said  to  have  read  100  verses  of  Viigil 
at  a  lesson,  and  he  soon  learned  not  only  to  un- 
derstand bnt  to  interpret  that  poet.  It  was  feared, 
in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  rambling  through 
the  neighbouring  forest  with  his  rifle,  that  he 
might  neglect  his  studies,  and  that  his  example 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  other  scholars.  His 
master  hinted  this  to  him,  and  the  boy,  being  re- 
markably sensitive,  even  of  the  suspicion  of  neg- 
lecting his  studies,  at  once  devoted  the  whole  of 
that  night  to  Virgil.  "On  the  following  day  he 
read,"  says  Professor  Sanborn,  "  his  100  lines 
without  mistake.  He  was  nowhere  found  trip- 
ping in  syntax  or  prosody.  As  his  teacher  was 
preparing  to  leave,  young  Iteniel  requested  him 
to  hear  a  few  more  lines.  Another  100  was  read- 
breakfast  was  repeatedly  announced.  The  good 
doctor  was  impatient  to  go,  and  asked  his  papil 
how  much  further  he  conld  go ?  'To  the  end  of 
the  1 2th  Book  of  tho  ^netd'  was  the  prompt  rei^y. 
The  doctor  never  had  occasion  to  reprove  him 
again.  His  study  hours  ever  after  were  saertd. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  read  with  his  teacher  Virgil 
and  Cicero,  and  in  private  two  large  Ijatin  worn 
of  Orotins  and  Puffiandorf.  Daring  the  moatb  of 
July  his  fiither  calleA  hhn  home  to  assist  on  the 
farm.  At  this  Ume  of  life  young  Daniel  had  but 
a  slender  frame,  and  was  not  able  to  endure  much 
fatigue.  The  trial  of  a  single  half-day  bron^ht 
the  boy  home  with  blistered  hands  and  wearied 
limbs.  The  next  morning  his  fether  gave  him 
his  little  bundle  of  books  and  clothes  and  hade 
him  seek  his  old  teacher  again.  Dr.  Wood  met 
him  with  a  cordial  greeting  on  his  return,  and 
assured  him  that  with  hard  study  h«jnight  enter 
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coll^  at  the  next  term.  He  then  had  two 
mooths  to  devote  to  Greek,  and  he  had  not  yet 
learned  the  alphabet.  With  characteriBdc  cwerf^y 
he  grappled  with  the  task  and  achieved  a  victoiy 
of  whieh  few  can  boast.  What  one  of  thoae  col- 
l«ge  idlen  who  tidk  so  flippantly  about  the  idle- 
nen  of  Daniel  Webster,  when  a  student,  had  pre- 
pared himeeir  for  a  like  etadou  in  two  short 
months  ?  The  students  of  that  day  were  deprived 
of  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
which  are  now  so  liberally  enjoyed.  They  usually 
travelled  on  horseback.  Their  dress  was  entirely 
of  domestic  manufacture.* 

"  When  Daniel  Webster  went  to  college  he  took 
the  least  valuable  of  his  father's  horsey  which 
would  not  be  missed  from  the  farm,  aad  depouting 
his  scanty  wardrobe  and  library  in  a  pair  of  sad- 
dle-bags, set  out  for  Hanover.  Scarcely  had  he 
lost  sight  of  bis  father's  house  when  a  farious 
north*east  storm  be^m  to  beat  upon  the  solitary 
traveller.  The  rain  poured  down  incessantly  for 
two  days  and  nights.  A  necessity  was  hud  upon 
Um  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
term.  He  therefore  made  such  haste  as  he  could 
with  his  slow-paced  Rosinante,  over  bad  roads, 
tbroogb  the  peldng  storm,  and  reached  the  place 
at  the  cloee  of  the  second  day,  if  not  a  sorrowful 
knight,  at  least  in  a  sorrowful  condition.  He 
joined  his  class  next  day,  and  at  once  took  the 
poeitioD  in  it  which  he  lua  since  held  in  the  in- 
tellectual world." 

At  thia  college  he  remained  for  two  years,  with 
the  eioepti(Ht  of  passing  a  vacation  at  home.  He 
btd  still  to  struggle  with  difficulties.  His  father 
having  settled  upon  his  farm  with  moderate  means, 
the  ezpeoce  of  bringing  up  a  small  family  com- 
pelled him  to  encumber  his  lands  with  a  mort- 
and  to  retnn  the  eldest  brother  at  home  to 
ton  with  other  labourers  on  the  soil,  in  m^r,  if 
pomUa,  to  redeem  ihe  mortgage,  and  also  to  pay 
tbe  expenses  of  Daniel  at  college.  Ezekiel,  the 
ddest,  sabmitted  to  this  drudgery ;  but  the  fact 
oppressed  the  mind  of  Daniel  that  he  should  be 
maintained  at  college  at  the  expense  of  depriving 
Us  eldest  brother  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
that  knowledge  that  was  so  dear  to  himself.  Dr. 
Sanborn  says,  "Eaekiel  was  a  farmer  in  spirit 
and  practice.  He  led  his  labourers  in  the  field. 
IB  he  afterwards  led  his  class  in  Greek.  Daniel 
knew  and  appreciated  his  superior  intellectual 
ndowmenta.  He  resolved  that  hia  brother  shonld 
•i^oy  the  same  privilege  with  himself.  That 
night  the  two  brothers  retired  to  bed,  but  not 
to  sleep.  They  disooursed  of  their  prospects. 
Daidel  utterly  refused  to  enjoy  the  Arnit  of  his 
bnther's  labour  my  longer.  They  were  united 
im  mmpathy  and  affeotioUf  and  they  must  be  united 
ia  uneir  pnnnita.  But  how  could  they  leave  their 
beloved  parents  in  age  and  solitude,  with  no 
protector?  They  talked  and  wept,  and  wept 
sod  talked  till  dawn  of  day.  Finally,  Daniel 
resolved  to  be  orator  npon  the  occasion.  Judge 
Webster  was  then  somewhat  burdened  with 
driits.  He  was  advanced  in  age,  and  had  set  his 
hsart  upMi  having  Eaekiel  as  his  helper.  The 
very  thought  of  separaUon  from  both  his  sous  was 


E sinful  to  him.  When  the  proposition  was  made 
e  felt  as  did  the  Patriarch  of  old,  when  he  ex- 
cliumed,  '  Joseph  is  not  ....  and  will  ye  ^so 
take  Benjamin  away?*  A  family  council  was 
called.  The  mother's  opinion  was  asked.  She 
was  a  noble-minded  woman.  With  all  a 
mother's  partiality,  however,  she  did  not  estimate 
their  powers.  She  decided  the  matter  at  once. 
Her  reply  was,  '  I  have  lived  long  in  the  world, 
and  have  been  happy  in  my  children.  If  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  will  promise  to  take  care  of  me  in  my 
old  age,  I  will  consent  to  the  sale  of  all  our  pro- 
perty at  once,  and  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
what  has  remained  after  our  debts  are  paid.'  This 
was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to  all  the  parties. 
Parents  and  children  all  mingled  their  tears 
together,  and  sobbed  aloud  at  the  thought  of 
separation.  The  father  yielded  to  the  intreaties 
of  the  sons  and  the  advice  of  his  wife.  Daniel 
returned  to  college,  and  Ezekiel  took  his  little 
bundle  in  his  hand  and  sought  on  foot  the  scene  of 
his  preparatory  studies.  I  once  asked  the  venerable 
teacher  of  Uie  department  of  the  younger  brother 
in  college.  He  replied,  '  Oh,  sir,  Duiiel  was  as 
regular  as  the  sun.  He  never  made  a  misstep ; 
he  never  stooped  to  do  a  mean  net;  he  never 
countenanced  by  his  presence  or  by  his  conversation 
any  college  irregularities.' " 

Daniel  Webster  graduated  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and,likemanyofthemosteminentmeninthe  United 
States,  commenced  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  school- 
master. He  procured  the  appointment  of  master 
of  a  small  academy  at  Friboiirg,  in  Maine,  with  a 
salary  of  350  dollars,  or  £90  a-year ;  and  he  again 
left  his  father's  house  on  horseback,  with  all  his 
earthly  goods  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  after  a 
tedious  journey  arrived  at  tbe  little  village  to 
resume  his  functions  of  teacher.  These  were 
arduous  during  the  day,  but  the  young  master 
resolved  to  labour  every  hour  that  ne  could  ntare 
from  the  ^ort  period  tliat  he  set  apart  for  sleep. 
He  engrossed  deeds  in  the  county  records  for  a 
very  poor  remuneration.  At  this  drudgery  he 
laboured  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
there  now  exist,  engrossed  in  his  handwriting, 
two  large  folios  as  proofs  of  his  labours  and 
industry. 

By  strict  economy,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  100  dollars  to  support  his 
brother  at  college.  Soon  after  this  time  Ezekiel 
taught  an  eveningHiebool  for  sulore,  at  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  large  private  day-school. 

Daniel  having  resolved  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  the  Uw,  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Gore,  after- 
wards governor  of  the  state ;  and  after  tbe  usual 
coarse,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
Sufifolk,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1806.  Bnt  he 
returned  to  New  Hampshire  in  order  to  practise 
as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  state,  where  his  father 
had  been  Judge  of  the  Gonrt  Common  Pleas 
for  twelve  years,  in  which  office  he  died  in  1806, 
without  enjoying  the  saUsfaction  of  hearing  his 
son's  first  speech  at  the  bar. 

In  1807  Mr.  Webster  settled  at  Portsmouth,  in 
New  Hampehire,  where  he  aoon  gained  a  respect- 
able umI  extensive  practice.     In  16^^^  he  was 
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elected  one  of  the  represeotatives  of  the  atate  in 
Oongrees,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  same  house 
in  which  Calhoun,  Clay,  Forsyth,  Lowndes,  and 
other  distingQiBhed  men  then  sat.  Hesoonguneda 
hi^h  reputation  in  the  senate ;  for  Mr.  Lowndes 
BAid  of  him,  "  The  South  has  not  his  snperior,  nor 
the  North  bis  equal."  Having  married  some  time 
before,  he  found  his  small  professional  fees,  not- 
withstanding his  extensive  practice  at  Portsmouth, 
insufficient  to  maintain  his  family ;  and  he  settled 
in  1810  at  Boston.  In  this  city  his  profeeaional 
success  was  rapid ;  and  he  was  eqaally  fortunate 
in  pleading  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington  in  1817.  In  1820, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  for  revising  the  consti- 
tation  of  Massachiuetts.  His  reputation  now  be- 
came general ;  but  he  refused  to  be  nominated  as 
a  senator  of  the  United  States. 

In  ISUU,  he  was  elected  representative  for  the 
city  of  Boston  in  Congress  by  a  large  majority,  for 
whidi  honour  he  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  his  pro- 
fessional emoluments.  In  January,  1833,  he  de- 
livered a  powerful  speech  on  the  Gre^  Revolu- 
tion. "  An  occasion,"  said  he,  "  which  calls  the 
attendon  to  a  spot  so  distinguished,  so  connected 
with  interesting  recollections  as  Greece,  may  natu- 
rally create  something  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 
In  a  grave  political  discussion,  however,  it  is 
necessary  that  that  feeling  should  be  chs^tened. 
I  shall  endeavour  properly  to  repress  it,  although 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  altogether  extin- 
guished. We  mast  indeed  fly  beyond  the  civi- 
lised world,  we  must  pnss  the  dominion  of  law  and 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  we  must  more  espe- 
cially withdraw  ourselves  from  this  place,  and  the 
scenes  and  objects  which  here  surround  us,  if  we 
would  separate  ourselTes  entirely  from  the  infln- 
ence  of  all  those  memorials  whi<^  Micieot  Greece 
has  transmitted  for  the  admiration  and  the  benefit 
<^  mankind.  This  free  form  of  govemment,  this 
populur  assembly,  the  common  comunl  held  for 
the  common  good,  where  have  we  contemplated 
its  earliest  models  ?  This  practice  of  free  debate 
and  public  discussion,  the  contest  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  that  popular  eloquence  which,  if  it  were 
now  here  on  a  subject  like  this,  would  move  the 
atones  of  the  Capitol — whose  was  the  language  in 
which  all  these  were  first  exhibited  ?  Even  the 
edifice  in  which  we  assemble,  these  proportioned 
columns,  this  ornamented  architecture,  all  remind 
UB  that  Greece  has  existed,  and  that  we,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  are  greatly  her  debtors !" 

He  concluded  this  classic  and  powerful  oration 
as  follows : — 

"  1  think  it  right,  too,  not  to  be  unseasonable  in 
the  ejcprftssion  of  our  regard,  and  as  far  as  that 
goes,  in  a  ministration  of  our  consolation  to  a  long 
oppressed  and  now  struggling  people.  I  am  not 
of  th  ose  who  would  in  ue  hour  of  utmost  peril 
wiUihold  such  encouragement  as  might  he  pro- 
perly and  lawfully  given,  and  when  the  crisis 
should  be  passed,  overwhelm  the  rescued  sufferer 
with  kindness  and  caresses.  The  Greeks  address 
the  civilised  world  vrith  a  pathos  not  easy  to  be 
resisted.  They  invoke  our  favour  by  more  moving 
considerations  than  can  well  belong  to  the  con- 


dition of  any  other  people.  They  stretch  oui 
their  arms  to  the  Christian  communities  of  the 
earth,  beseediing  them,  by  a  generous  recollection 
of  their  ancestors,  by  the  consideration  of  their 
own  desolated  and  mined  cities  and  villages,  by 
their  wives  and  children  sold  into  an  accursed 
slavery,  by  their  own  blood,  which  they  seem 
willing  to  pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common 
faith  and  in  the  name  which  unites  all  Christians, 
that  they  would  extend  to  them  at  least  some  tokoi 
of  compassionate  regard." 

In  1839,  he  visited  Europe,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  weeks  on  the  Continent,  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  in  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  attention  and  hospitality. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  became 
Secretary  of  State,  or  head  of  the  Cabinet,  which 
office  he  filled  for  two  years  with  great  distinctiou. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  norUi- 
eastem  boundaries  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Canada  were  adjusted :  the  late  Lord  Ashburton 
representing  Great  Britun  at  Washington  as 
Minister  Extraordinary.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  9th  August,  184-2,  and  terminated  a  dis- 
pute at  that  time  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  a  Mr.  MacLeod,  in  setting  fire  to  u 
American  steamship,  had  threatened  the  disniption 
of  peace  between  England  and  America.  At  the 
same  time,  a  joint  action  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  was  arranged  fay  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton. 

When  Mr.  Polk  was  elected  president,  Mr. 
Webster  resigned  and  returned  to  the  Senate,  of 
which  he  continued  a  member  until  the  death  of 
General  Taylor  in  1850.  He  rendered  useful  ser- 
vices in  setUing  the  Oregon  dispute ;  and  he  was 
opposed  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  on  the  princi- 
ple that  an  acquisition  of  territory  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  the  Union.  But  when  the 
war  was  resolved  upon,  he  considered  that  it  should 
be  carried  out  efficienUy ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
curred in  granting  the  supidies.  His  second  son, 
Edward,  was  afi»rwards  appointed  a  major  in  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  of  volnnteers ;  bnt  he  died 
in  conseqnence  of  Uie  effects  of  climate  and  faUgne 
in  Mexico. 

Upon  the  accession  of  President  Fillmore,  Mr. 
Wewter  again  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  24tii  of 
October  last. 

Since  the  death  of  General  Washington,  the 
loss  of  no  man  appears  to  have  been  bo  much 
deplored  as  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  was  not 
only  popular,  but  he  was  even  much  beloved  by 
some  of  his  greatest  political  opponents.  Li^ 
many  great  statesmen  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  he  was  a  practical  agriculturist.  When  uot 
attending  as  Minister  at  Washington,  his  happiness 
was  to  reside  at  Marahfield,  Massachusetts,  or  in 
his  native  jAaoe  near  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire. 
In  both  he  had  extensive  fiuins,  herds  of  the 
finest  cattie  and  sheep,  uid  his  lands  were  culti- 
vated  according  to  the  most  improved  modes  of 
husbandry.  He  also  delighted  to  make  excuraiooa 
with  lus  jntcht  in  the  fine  waters  of  ~~ 
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An  Americui  writer  in  1860  saye  of  Mr. 
Webster : — 

"  He  is  called  the  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  will  be  known  hereafter  as  its  chief 
defender.  He  has  been  to  it  during  the  second 
period  of  the  Republic  what  Washington  was  to 
its  liberty  in  the  first.  Vast  as  were  the  powers 
he  displayed  usually,  those  who  heard  his  reply  to 
Hayno,  in  which  ho  surpassed  the  models  of  anti- 
qaity,  felt  that  there  were  hidden  fountains  of 
elemental  fire  still  nnstirred.  The  majesty  of  his 
person,  the  unfathomable  depth  and  varied  intona- 
tion of  bis  voice,  his  manner,  always  jost  as  ex- 
cited  as  needfnl,  the  sonndness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  Muasing  resonrceB  of  his  learning  and  imagi- 
nation, have  stamped  him  the  colossal  intellect  of 
America." 

There  was  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which  Mr. 
Webster  coald  not  speak  with  interesting  ability 
and  logical  force ;  and  he  could  always  adapt  his 
speeches  with  remarkable  felicity  to  the  occasion. 
On  the  22nd  December,  1820,  he  delivered  at 
Plymonth  a  speech  on  the  commemoration  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England. 

"  Let  ns  rejoice,"  said  he,  "  that  we  behold 
this  day.  Let  ns  be  thankful  that  we  have  lived 
to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of  the 
aospicioos  morn  which  commences  the  second 
centor^  of  the  History  of  Kew  England.  Auapi- 
cioos  indeed;  bringing  a  happiness  beyond  the 
common  allotment  of  ProTidence  to  men  full 
of  present  joy,  and  gilding  widi  bright  beams 
the  prospect  of  futurity  in  the  dawn  that  awakens 
ns  to  tlra  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally 
marks  the  progress  of  the  history  of  our  native 
land,  wo  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the  great 
event  with  which  that  history  commenced.  For 
ever  honoured  be  this  the  place  of  our  fathers'  re- 
fuge !  For  ever  remembered  the  day  which  saw 
them,  weary  and  distressed,  broken  in  everything 
bnt  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faith  and  courage,  at 
last  secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and 
impressing  this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of 
civilised  man !  It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature 
which  enables  ns  to  connect  our  thoughts,  our  sym- 
patlues,  and  oar  happiness,  with  whi^  is  distant  in 
I^ace  or  time,  tmd,  looking  before  and  after,  to  hold 
commnnion  at  once  with  onr  uuiestors  and  onr  pos- 
terity. Haman  and  mortal  as  we  are,  we  are  never- 
thdesB  not  mere  insulated  beings  without  relation 
to  the  past  or  the  fnture.  Standing  in  this  relation 
to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity,  we  are  assembled 
on  this  memorable  spot  to  perform  the  duties 
which  that  relation  and  the  present  occasion  im- 
pose upon  us.  We  have  come  to  this  rock 
to  record  here  onr  homage  for  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers;  our  sympathy  in  their  snfierings;  our 
gratitude  for  their  labours ;  our  admiration  for 
Uieir  virtues;  onr  veneration  for  their  piety,  and 
oor  attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  which  they  encountered,  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  violence  of 
■avi^ee,  disease,  exile,  and  famine,  to  enjoy  and  to 
estaUish.  And  we  would  leave  here  also,  for  the 
genentioDB  which  are  riung  np  rapidly  to  fill  onr 


places,  some  proof  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
transmit  the  great  inheritance  unimpaired;  that 
in  our  estimate  of  public  principle  and  private 
virtue ;  in  our  veneration  of  religion  and  piety ; 
in  our  devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  in 
our  regard  to  whatever  advances  human  know- 
ledge, or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  our  origin." 

The  rest  of  this  long  speech  is  remarkably  in- 
structive, and  brings  down  the  History  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  struggle  for  Independence,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Second  Oeutenary  of  the  lauding  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  And  then  speaking  of  the 
future  he  continued : — 

"  There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  diis 
occasion  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  a  sort  of  genim 
of  place  vrhich  inspires  and  moves  us.  We 
feel  that  we  are  on  the  spot  where  the  first  scene 
of  our  history  was  laid ;  where  the  hearths  and 
altars  of  New  England  were  first  placed;  where 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  and  letters  made  their 
first  lodgment,  in  a  vast  extent  of  country  covered 
with  a  wilderness  and  peopled  by  roving  barba- 
rians. We  are  here  at  the  season  of  the  year 
at  which  the  event  took  place.  The  imagination 
irresistibly  and  rapidly  dravra  around  us  the  prin- 
cijpal  features  and  the  leading  characters  in  the 
onginid  scene.  We  cast  onr  eyes  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the 
interesting  group  upon  its  deck,  nuule  its  slow 
progress  to  the  shore.  We  look  around  us,  and 
behold  the  hills  and  promontories  where  the 
anxious  eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of 
habitation  and  rest.  We  feel  the  cold  which  be- 
nnmbcd.and  listen  to  the  winds  which  inerced  them. 
Beneath  us  is  the  rock  on  which  New  England 
received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  seem  even 
to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with  the  elements, 
and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain  the  shore.  We 
listen  to  the  chiefs  in  council ;  we  see  the  unex- 
ampled exhibition  of  female  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion; we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful  im- 
patience, and  we  see  what  a  painter  of  our  own 
has  also  represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and 
shivering  childhood,  houseless  but  for  a  mother's 
arms,  couchless  but  for  a  mother's  breast,  till  our 
own  blood  almost  A'eezes." 

In  one  hundred  years  from  the  day  that  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  this  remarkable  speech  what 
will  America  be  ?  If  we  judge  from  the  past,  we 
may  in  imagination  estimate  the  powerof  the  mighty 
empire  or  empires  which  will  legislate,  converse, 
and  carry  on  all  the  operations  of  industry  and  of 
commerce,  navigation  and  intercourse,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  on  the  WSnd  of  December,  1620,  was 
spoken  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  dreary 
shores  of  Masfachusetts  Bay. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  afterwards, 
the  Anglo-American  settlements  were  still  confined 
to  the  sea-coasts  and  rivers  east  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains.  The  few  straggling  settlers  amounted 
to  a  few  hundred  English  families  in  the  province 
of  Nova  Scotia ;  a  small  colony,  planted  by  Colonel 
Oglethorpe,hadBettled  in  Georgia;  butNew  Bruns- 
wick, nearly  all  of  J^^)^  Scotia,  ^!  Cape  Bre- 
ton, the  greater  part  of  Newfoundlai^  all  the 
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countries  watered  by  the  gulf,  the  rivera,  and 
lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Canada ;  all  the 
vast  territories  west  of  the  Alleganies,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana,  and  all  Mexico,  were 
nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain.  The  whole  Britieh  population  amounted 
only  to  about  1,800,000  souls. 

Now,  all  the  vast  territories  of  North  America, 
Awm  the  iBlands  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific — from  Uie  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  are  under  the  sovereignty  of  two 
great  Anglo-American  Governments.  In  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  future,  whether  by  just  or  unjust 
means,  it  appears  the  destiny  of  all  America  to 
fall  under  the  dominion  of  those  who  speak  the 
language  of  England.  But  let  it  be  the  policy  of 
the  Governments — let  it  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the 
tJnited  States,  to  maintain  peace  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse  and  friendship  between  both 
nations. 

Awful,  indeed,  would  be  the  consequence  of  in- 
volving the  BriUsh  and  American  powers  in  the 
certain  calamities  of  war.  Civilisation  in  America 
and  Europe  would  for  the  time  be  paralysed ;  and 
not  only  the  present  generation,  bnt  succeeding 
generations,  would  sufier  grievously  by  an  inter- 
ruption of  peace  and  intercourse  between  the 
members  of  a  great  family,  who,  though  divided 
as  to  their  governments,  are  nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  their  respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as 
one  people  by  the  inseparable  imiou  of  speaking 
the  same  language — of  being  educated  in  schools 
in  which  the  same  lessons  are  taught,  and  trained 
at  firesides  where  the  mothers  instil  into  their 
children  the  same  virtues ;  by  reading  the  same 
literature— by  studying  similar  laws,  by  professing 
generally  the  same  religion — by  cherishing  the 
same  domestic  associations,  practising,  from  here- 
ditary and  common  usage,  uie  same  manners ;  hy 
having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  his- 
tory ;  in  short,  by  inheriting  their  vices  and  vir- 
tues, and  l^eir  folly  aad  wisdom  in  common. 

Considering  the  existing  hourly  interconrse  by 
sailing-ships — by  powerful  steam-packets,  more 
frequently  than  twice  a  week ;  by  the  great  amount 
and  value  of  commerce  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States— the  latter  receiving  in 
payment  tor  her  raw  materials  used  in  employing 


British  skill  and  industry,  more  than  £13,000,000, 
annually,  in  value,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
declared  exports  of  British  manufactures;  the 
great  emigration  and  the  social  relations  between 
the  two  countries — snrely  the  time  has  arrivad 
when  evory  existing diff«em»  should  be  adjusted, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  British  North  Americau 
fishwiee,  or  whether  in  respect  to  the  impediments 
to  unrestricted  navigation,  arising  out  of  the  bad 
partsstill  remainingon  the  statute  books  of  our  navi- 
gation laws.  It  should  in  this  practical  be,  in 
wisdom  and  for  mutual  benefit  and  security,  the 
first  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  England  and 
America  to  remove  all  political,  social  aad  material 
causes  of  restriction  and  irritation. 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Washington,  after 
he  had  achieved  independence  for  his  country,  an-il 
when  he  became  the  first  President  of  the  New 
Republic,  to  plaoe  the  relations  of  every  British 
possession  and  every  part  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  as  if  both 
countries  had  still  remained  under  one  Govern- 
ment  This  policy,  ^en  offered  to  the  British 
Government  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  accepted  by 
Mr.  Pitt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
Shelbume  Cabinet,  was  rejected  by  the  Portland 
Ministry ;  and,  instead,  a  war  of  material  interests, 
of  navigation-laws,  and  fiscal  forts,  under  the  name 
of  cnetom •houses,  were  rigidly  established  in  both 
countries.  Since  the  time  Mr.  Huskissou  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  more  rational 
spirit  began  to  pervade  British  councils.  Dnring^ 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  the  boundary 
disputes  between  the  British  possessions  and  the 
United  Statee  have  been  for  ever  settled.  The 
recent  commercial  legislation  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  accompanied  by  a  more  liberal 
tariff  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  All  the  re- 
laxations which  have  hem  made  in  the  British 
Navigation  Laws  have  been  met  by  equal  relaxa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  American  Government. 
A  EVee-tnde  President  has  just  been  elected  as 
the  chief  of  the  Executive  in  the  United  Btatee. 
Never  was  there,  after  the  days  of  Washington,  so 
fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  perfectly  free 
and  glorious  social,  commercial  and  maritime  in- 
tercourse between  every  pari  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  every  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


AN  UNBORN 

We  are  seated  in  front  of  a  pile  of  volumes 
of  rather  ponderous  and  bulky  proportions,  each 
being  two  good  inches  in  thickness,  of  the  sise 
knovm  among  bibliopoles  as  snper-royal,  and  sub- 
stantially enveloped  in  stout  half-russia  bindings. 
So  fiir  as  the  printed  contents  of  each  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  all  precisely  alike,  seeing  that  they 
constitute  Uie  entire  impression  of  a  work  designed 
by  its  laborious  author  to  illnminate,  delight  and 
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bless  mankind,  bnt  which  yet,  from  einnimstances 
which  we  may  chance  to  stumble  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  cnrsory  inspection  whion  it  ia  oar 
design  to  make,  were  never  submitted  to  public 
criticism,  and,  indeed,  may  be  said  never  to  have 
seen  the  light.  The  work  of  which  these  few 
unwieldy  tomes  are  all  the  examples  which  ever 
existed— at  least,  if  we  are  to  credit  thgjdiotnm  of 
a  writer  unknown  inseribed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  eadi 
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copy — is  a  grand  epic  poem  upon  the  subject  of 
the  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  first  Richard.  It 
coDsista  of  eighteen  books  or  cantos  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  occapying  something  shoH  of  seven 
hundred  pages,  aud  coQtains  altogether,  upon  a 
rough  calculation,  somewhere  about  ei^teen 
thousand  lines ! 

Ah,  who  cMi  tell  hew  hud  It  ia  to  olimb 

The  steep  where  Fwne's  proad  temple  shioea  afar  T 

asks  the  author  of  "  The  Minstrel."  We  suspect 
that  the  writer  of  this  unborn  epic  could  have 
answered  the  question  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  hftve  rolled  away 
since  he  consumed  the  midnight  oil — which  he  had 
need  to  have  Uid  in  by  the  hogshead — in  the 
laborious,  but,  alas !  delusive  attempt  to  accomplish 
a  task,  success  in  which  would  have  endowed  him 
with  a  claim  to  the  perpetual  homage  of  mankind. 
He  struggled  hard  in  the  bold  undertaking  to  erect 
the  monummtum  are  perennius"  which  was  to 
immortalise  his  memory ;  but  he  ia  gone  down  to 
the  grave  unhononred  and  unsung,  without  even  a 
niche  in  the  airy  temple  which  was  the  pole-star 
of  his  hopes,  or  a  single  line  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive biography  which  we  have  been  able  to 
consult 

We  have  said  above,  that  as  to  their  printed 
contents  the  volumes  are  all  alike;  but  their 
printed  contents  have  comparatively  little  claim 
to  our  attention — and  but  for  the  maausoript  com- 
ments with  which  their  wide  margins  are  so  pro- 
fusely sprinkled,  we  should  not  have  disentombed 
them  fivm  the  dust  of  more  than  half-a-centniy 
in  which  they  have  so  long  Iain  unnoticed.  It  is 
from  these  voluminous  manuscript  notes  and  criti- 
cisms that  whatever  information  we  have  to  im- 
part concerning  the  author  has  been  obtained.  So 
far  as  we  can  make  out  from  these  documents,  he 
figured  in  literary  coteries  during  the  two  or  three 
lost  decades  of  the  last  century  as  a  kind  of 
Maecenas  and  general  Amphytrion,  keeping  open 
house  for  men  of  Uterary  repute,  giving  admirable 
dinners  moistened  with  admirable  wine,  number- 
ing among  his  intimate  friends  moat  of  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  time,  and  assisting  such  as  required 
his  assistance  both  with  his  counsel  and  his  purse. 
He  moat  have  been  a  staunch  adherent  of  Charch 
and  State,  a  Tory  of  the  good  old  school,  wd 
was,  farther,  a  man  of  first-rate  social  standing, 
having  inherited  a  baronetcy  and  a  lai^e  fortune. 
Among  the  large  circle  of  his  aeqnaintanoe  were 
some  few  congenial  hearts  whom  he  had  selected 
to  be  the  confidants  of  his  aspiring  hopes,  and  the 
guides  and  counsellors  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
secret  labours.  These  favoured  individuals  were 
Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist;  Sotheby,  the 
able  translator  of  Wieland'a  "  Oberou ;"  Mr. 
Fitzgerald ;  Pye,  Uie  Poet-lamreate ;  Anstey,  the 
author  of  the  "  Kew  Bath  Guide ;"  Boscawen,  the 
translator  of  Horace;  and  Archdeacon  Nares.  To 
each  of  these  gentlemen  the  indefati^ble  baronet 
forwarded  a  copy  of  each  canto  of  his  grand  epic, 
as  it  came  wet  from  the  press,  coupling  the  com- 
munication with  an  injmctioa  of  strict  secrecy,  and 
a  reqneat  for  their  oandid  eritioinn  of  the  work. 
When  the  whole  cdghteen  cantos  had  been  thus 
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printed  and  purified  by  the  fires  of  criticism,  they 
were  returned  to  the  author,  who  had  them  bound 
up  in  separate  volumes,  and  then  collated  the  cri- 
tiques of  his  numerous  friends  in  his  own  private 
copy.  These  volumes  now  lie  upon  our  table,  and 
a  very  curious  study  they  present  to  the  connois- 
seur. The  first  thing  that  strikes  tis  in  glancing 
through  thera  seriatim  ia  the  different  degrees  of 
importance  which  it  is  plain  the  several  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  office  they  had  undertaken,  or 
which,  it  may  well  be  in  the  case  of  some  of  them, 
had  been  thrust  into  their  reluctant  bands.  Nares, 
who,  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  archdeacon, 
was  a  prosperotis  man,  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
and  a  successfnl  author  to  boot,  paid  very  little 
attention  to  the  business,  and  beyond  a  few  general 
remarks,  a  score  or  two  of  objections  to  particular 
phrases,  balanced  with  an  equal  number  of  tame 
compliments,  did  nothing.  Sotheby,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  translator,  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
suggesting  of  certain  emendations  calculated  to 
clear  up  obscure  passages,  and  to  intensify  various 
forms  of  expression  in  what  lie  considered  to  be 
tame  ones.  The  laureate  was  liberal  in  his  com- 
mendations, but  rigorous  on  the  score  of  metre, 
rythm  and  cesnrsa ;  he  finds  few  faults,  and  ad- 
ministers his  praise  with  the  instinct  of  a  true 
lover  of  the  flattering  incense.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
retnms  his  volume  in  a  state  of  almost  virgin 
purity;  but  appends  an  epistle  on  some  blank 
leaves  at  the  end,  in  which  he  instals  his  friend  the 
baronet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  bards 
of  elder  time.  Anstey,  the  author  of  the  "  Bath 
Guide,"  in  an  independent  and  gentlemanly  spirit, 
gives  his  candid  judgment  and  advice,  going  care- 
fully thiough  the  whole  enormoue  poem,  and  never 
refraining  from  the  outspoken  expression  of  his 
sentiments,  whatever  they  may  happen  to  be. 
Cumberland  evidently  plays  the  part  of  a  parasite, 
flattering  his  entertainer  with  eulogiums,  and  be- 
spattering him  with  such  fulsome  laudations  as  arc 
rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  the  region  of  bur- 
lesque. We  Buppect  the  author  of  the  "  West 
Indian"  must  have  been  a  confirmed  diner-out,  and 
that  his  flatulent  praises  were  but  the  coin  with 
which  he  purchased  the  solid  pudding  of  the 
poeticfd  Imronet.  Poor  Boscawen,  however,  of  all 
the  critical  seven,  took  the  most  pains,  and,  to  our 
thinking,  brought  the  best  judgment  to  bear  upon 
the  Herculean  labour ;  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  conscientious  of  critics,  ever  anxious  to  award 
praise  where  praise  is  dne,  and  ever  cautious  lest 
he  should  compromise  himself  by  too  liberal  a 
use  of  it. 

Before  citing  the  opinions  of  any  of  these  seven 
wise  men  of  Gotham  in  reference  to  the  poem  in 
question,  it  may  be  as  well  first  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  work  itself,  that  the  reader  may  have  some 
faint  idea  of  an  undertaking  so  alarmingly  volu- 
minous. The  action  of  the  piece  opens  in  England, 
at  the  period  when  the  people  are  mourning  the 
absence  of  Richard,  who  should  have  returned 
from  the  Crusade.  It  is  suspected  that  he  is  con- 
fined in  Austria ;  and  Blondetlr  at  a  council  at 
which  the  queen  prea^i^  :^9<wn@e@^4Q;o  and 
seek  him  out.  He  sets  off  on  his  misdo^aasumes 
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the  garb  and  profession  of  a  minstrel — (liscovors 
liim  in  dnrance  vile  in  the  castle  of  Henry  of 
Anstria — retnros  %vith  the  intelligence,  and  sets 
out  again  with  a  bevy  of  knights,  backed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cologne,  who  demand  the  freedom  of 
the  imprisoned  sovereign.  The  Austrian  tyrant 
refuses  to  liberate  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
guilty  of  treason,  but  coDsents  to  a  trial  before  a 
Diet  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose.  The  trial 
takes  place.  Richard  is  accused,  and  called  upon 
for  his  defence.  This  gives  the  captive  monarch 
an  opportunity  of  relating  Uie  whole  history  of 
the  Gnuade,  which  he  does  to  the  very  minutest 
particnlaTB,  in  at  least  ten  thousand  lines  of  Spen- 
serian verse.  After  which  the  Bishop  of  Cologne 
snms  up  in  a  fsw  lines,  and  acquits  him  of  the 
chai^  The  king  and  his  followera  return  home 
just  m  time  to  quash  the  rebellion  fomented  by 
his  brother  John.  Peace  thne  restored  in  Ei^land, 
Richard  invades  Normandy,  and  snbdnes  Philip 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Blondell  wins  a  bride  by 
tiie  exhibition  of  extraordinary  pmdence  and  | 
valour ;  and  the  grand  epic  is  wound  up  with  a 
wedding  according  to  the  rale  in  such  cases  made  I 
and  provided.  There  is,  however,  another  plot  ^ 
which  is  hardly  so  comprehensible  as  the  above. 
Besides  the  human  actors  in  the  drama,  there  is  a 
numerous  company  of  devils  and  infernal  spirits, 
some  of  them  of  a  complexion  entirely  original. 
Belial,  iSatan,  Moloch,  and  Co.  are  in  league  with 
a  firm  not  to  be  found  upon  'Change,  such  as 
"False  PhiloBophy,"  "Civil  Discord,"  and  other 
smaller  fry,  who,  in  the  shape  of  entities  with  tails 
and  horns,  are  continudly  doing  business  on  a 
petty  scale;  Uie  upehot  of  the  whole,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  the  devils,  little  and  big,  ulti- 
mately get  the  worst  of  it — the  honesty,  moral 
courage,  self-denial,  and  piety  of  Richard  proving 
&tal  to  the  whole  infernal  host  This  plot,  or 
plots,  appears  somewhat  ludicrous  in  the  brief 
summary  we  have  g^ven  of  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  working  of  it  out.  The  poem  [ 
is  a  serious  and  rather  majestic  composition  of  the  ' 
heroic  cast,  of  which  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  I 
give  a  few  extracts  by  way  of  sample. 

Blondell  has  arrived  at  the  castle  where  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  Richard  is  imprisoned.  The 
shades  of  night  have  descended ;  and  he  sees  a 
light  in  the  narrow  window  of  a  tower ;  and  he 
suapectfl  that  to  be  the  cell  of  his  lost  sovereign. 

Impatient  die  myBterioas  trath  to  kaow, 
He  eangbt  his  harp  tai  struck  a  geatle  DOt« ; 
The  ehord,  half  Tibrtting,  sabdaed  and  low, 
Bearce  on  the  midnight  breesee  eeemed  to  float 
SoMt  it  Mole  along  the  tranqall  moa^ 
A*  when  uddet  some  lood;  wood's  retnat, 
Deiponding  Philomel  attnnee  her  throat, 
Het  melanoholy  fortonee  to  repeat 
Her  aong  she  oft  renews  witfi  etdenee  sad  and  sweet. 

He  paused  ..... 
When  ftom  the  lower  was  beard  a  deep  and  loi^drawn 

sigb. 

The  movmftil  aonnd  eleetrified  hie  soul ; 
Thonghtftil  he  etood,  jet  firm  and  onappaUed, 
His  oberisfaed  hope  now  rose  bejond  control. 
That  hero  his  mueh-ioved  mtmareh  laj  entbralled. 


Now  to  his  working  fano;  he  rrcalled 
,  The  scenes  of  earlj  yoath,  when  on  the  plain 
Of  fair  PoiotOD.  In  priucelj  state  insUlled, 
The  gallant  Richard  held  bis  peaaefdl  leign, 
And  framed  the  lively  song,  and  raised  the  tender  strain. 

The  following  selections  from  different  parta  of 
the  volume  may  serve  to  show  the  author's  powers 
of  description,  and  hia  use  metaphors  and 
similes. 

Richard's  faithful  barous,  during  hia  absence, 
suddenly  take  arms  against  John. 

On  ererjr  side  was  heard  the  ttnmp  of  war ; 
H%h  in  the  air  onnambered  banners  waved. 
And  showed  flieir  rloh  amUaionments  afttr. 
The  generons  steed  no  more  his  feet  Ihnba  laved 
In  lake  or  stream ;  the  conflict  rode  be  braved. 
Arched  his  high  neck,  and  shook  hia  flowing  maao; 
The  Chanfron  rich  and  Poitrinal  engraved 
Firm  and  erect  he  bore;  with  proad  disdain 
He  climbed  the  impending  oliff,  or  seoored  along  plain. 

Blondell  and  his  friends  are  leaving  England 

intending  to  bring  back  the  king. 

Clear  waa  the  akjr,  and  favonring  was  the  gale. 
The  bn^  marinen  their  aadiora  we^ied, 
I       And  stretdied  with  dexlennu  hand  die  flowing  tul  ■ 

The  curling  billows  round  the  vessel  played. 
While  on  the  top-mast's  giddy  height  displayed. 
Courting  the  breeze,  the  blood-red  pennants  flew : 
The  pilot's  skill  the  gliding  baiks  obeyed. 
And  as  load  carolled  the  observant  erew, 
Old  En^nd's  white-robed  eoaMs  reeeded  from  their  view. 

Now  snnk  the  son  beneath  Qte  western  wave, 
While  the  ascending  moon,  serenely  bright, 
From  heaven's  high  aroh  her  sOvery  laslry  gave, 
Shedding  o'er  every  soul  a  calm  delight. 
The  crowded  wazriors  hailed  the  welcome  sight. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  dawn : — 

The  ploughman  harnessed  now  his  Insty  team. 
And  slowly  o'er  the  glebe  porsned  his  way ; 
Now  from  the  horizon  glanced  the  mom's  grey  beam. 
And  o'er  reposing  nature  shot  its  tay : 
The  early  lark,  her  homage  glad  to  pay, 
Carolled  het  hymn,  and  poised  on  oatepread  wing, 
Hailed  the  re^endent  harbinger  of  day. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  volcanic 
I  eruption  wibieesed  by  the  Crusaders  on  their 

I  passive  out : — 

Anon,  in  clonds  and  murity  darkness  veiled. 
The  labouring  moon  confessed  some  potent  spell; 
From  BoAiing  spirits  who  thdr  ttsments  wuled, 
Qroaai  aeemid  to  burst,  with  many  a  fbarfol  yell 
Of  fiends  escaped  from  eaves  of  agmiaing  faeU. 

Bat  soon  enperior  wonders  broke  around. 
Throagfa  the  deep  ^oem  uprose  with  dread  asoent 
A  fieiT  eolnmn.   With  appslling  sound 
Bnrstug  across  the  black  eipanse  it  sent, 
'Mid  lighmings  fierce,  its  horrible  content. 
Myriads  of  glowing  rocks  with  headlong  foree 
Ploughed  up  the  waves  and  oeean's  oavem  rent; 
While  down  the  mountain's  side,  with  thunders  hoarse 
A  foaming  torrent  maiked  its  desolating  coarse. 

The  City  of  Acre  ia  thos  depicted : — 

Of  form  trisngular,  sad  stretdting  wide 
Its  ample  walls,  the  town  waa  seen  to  stand, 
With  ramparts  high  and  ttirrets  huge  supplied. 
Which  to  the  nortii  and  east,  on  eidier  band, 
Appeared  their  strong  emba^d  fhmts  to  expand ; 
While,  on  the  sonOi  and  west,  old  oeean's  wave. 
As  if  to  guard  the  far  diverging  strand,  i 
Miyestioally  rolled,  iu  foes  to  brave,OQiC 
And  o'er  the  pebbly  heitcli  its  faamtng  toneu  drave. 
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A  band  of  freah  troops  coming  to  the  rescue 
are  thus  paralleled  with  a  swarm  of  bees : — 

As  when  at  mom'i  fresh  otll,  the  boaj  ■waim 
Fonh  iuaiog,  huta  their  Ikbonn  to  renew, 
'Where'er  the  son  extends  hts  iofloenee  warm 
Tbe  eeger  race  their  vuioos  task  pursue, 
And  tHle  Ihe  flower;  sweets  yet  moist  with  dew : 
80  ihrongsd  the  miioTt  of  Uie  Chriitiao  name, 
Whnt  at  lelii^on's  eall  thsy  dsnnQess  flew. 
Their  ■offering  breOuen  to.xedeetn  from  shame, 
To  aid  iheir  Mling  eaase  and  prop  thsir  tottering  fame. 

The  arrival  of  Saladin  to  take  command  of  his 
host  is  compared  to  the  flooding  of  the  Nile : — 

As  when  the  son  in  ftei;  Caneer  rngns 
The  Nile,  green-nanlliiig,  helf-ezhaasted  flows, 
Aod  gasping  Egypt  mooms  her  arid  plains; 
Soon  as  the  torrents,  charged  with  melting  snows, 
Swell  the  glad  etream,  and  far  their  slime  depose, 
Plenty  and  joy  her  laughing  fields  adorn, 
Ilatare  with  vigonr  renovated  glows, 
And  fmitfol  Ceres  from  her  oopioos  horn 
Scattars  her  gifts  profuse,  and  gilds  Ihe  waving  eom. 

80  to  the  hsnds  midst  Acre's  ramparts  pent 
Thsir  Tsliant  king's  approach  propitiona  seemed. 
As  o'er  tbe  hills  tbeir  anzioas  glance  they  bent, 
A  long-drawn  line  of  helms  and  corslets  gleamed. 
As  if  prolific  earth  with  warriors  teemfid, 
And  Cadmus  tiil'd  again  his  Theban  field. 

Of  a  hondred  descriptions  of  battle-scenes  the 

following  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen : — 

Around  eonfusion,  dread  and  horror  reigned; 
O'er  either  host  remorseless  Ate  soared. 
And  the  parobed  field  promisanooa  slaughter  stained. 
Still  from  dteir  ranks  with  flotmtlesa  numbers  stored, 
New  bands  of  eombatants  the  Pagans  poured, 
Canlaas  of  life  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Now  lance  with  lance  was  mixed,  and  swovd  with  sword — 
bt  onset  elose  the  mingkd  waniora  stood, 
While  from  ihsir  riven  mails  fttat  streamed  a  gory  flood. 

Philip  of  IVance  accuses  Lnsignan  of  cow- 
ardice : — 

"  No  more  in  glittering  arms  thy  limbs  incase. 
Cast  off  thy  nodding  hdm,  thy  fanlchion  break. 
And  hoooored  chivalry  no  more  disgrace  \ 
Hence  to  thy  tent  1   Jndea's  throne  forsake ! 
Sit  at  thy  loom,  SyhiUa's  distaff  take. 
Enjoy  her  treasures,  but  forego  her  realm  ! 
When  vengeful  Pagans  its  foandations  shake. 
Let  Conrad's  powerful  hand  direct  its  helm, 
His  rightAil  sceptre  wield,  and  Saladin  o'erirhelm," 

The  Gmsaders  offer  up  their  thanksgivings  after 
a  victory,  having  first  attended  to  the  wounded  : — 

Soon  as  these  needful  functions  were  performed, 
Onr  fervent  hearts  to  heaven's  tribonal  sosied. 
With  gratitude  aod  with  devotion  warmed, 
To  the  proteedi^  and  eternal  Lord 
Onr  Bonis  in  prayer  and  hymns  of  joy  we  poured. 
Our  warriors  kneeling  on  th'  ensangained  ground, 
The  sovereign  ruler  of  the  world  adored ; 
And  as  on  Ugh  tbe  cboroe  swell'd  around. 
Immortal  tpMU  heard,  and  sanctified  the  sonnd. 

Bichard  is  fitvoored  at  midnight  with  a  visit 
from  tbe  shade  of  his  dead  &ther,  who  reveals  to 
Taittx  the  future  events  of  the  war,  and  the  domes- 
tic treasons  at  home. 

Hnsing  on  this,  one  eve  I  sought  my  tent 
As  the  declining  snn  iUomed  ^e  west. 
There,  by  fatigue  o'ercome,  by  watchings  spent, 
Hy  simple  eoneh  I  not  unwilling  pressed, 
Imploi'd  di'  inspiring  grace  of  Heaven,  and  sank  to  rest. 


When  lo !  a  mystic  vision  of  the  night. 
As  wrapt  in  sleep  I  lay,  came  o*er  my  soul. 
Methonght  amid  the  gloom  a  gtanoiug  light 
With  nndnlating  radiance  gently  stole; 
A  sound  confused,  like  thunder's  distant  roll, 
My  ears  invaded ;  straight,  with  solsmn  tread. 
And  mien  demonstrative  of  high  control, 
A  martial  form  sdvanced ;  a  casque  bis  head 
Enveloped,  and  around  its  plumes  diverging  spread. 

Witb  wonder  moved,  the  phantom  I  beheld. 
And,  gazing,  thrice  to  haU  him  I  essayed. 
But  awe  my  faculties  in  silence  held. 
Meantime,  hia  vizor  raising,  he  displayed 
To  my  fixed  gaze  my  father's  hononred  shade. 

The  she-demon,  False  Philosophy,  who  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  the  drama,  and  whose  object 
it  appears  to  be  to  disseminate  principles  pre- 
cisely akin  to  the  French  sodalists'  of  tbe  present 

day,  is  thus  depicted : — 

Imposing  was  her  look,  her  aspect  fair ; 
Smooth  was  her  brow,  and  melting  was  her  eye; 
Her  cheek  with  emilea  was  dimpled,  sad  her  sir 
Of  all  that  Inred  the  sense  disclosed  a  semblance  rare. 

A  mi^^c  mirror  in  her  hsnd  she  reared. 
On  whose  extended  snrface,  polished  bright, 
Tbe  gay  temptations  of  ber  rale  appeared. 
There  was  pourtrayed  youogreaaon's  dawning  light, 
Dispersing  superstition's  gloomy  night; 
There  nations  tntd  from  thraldom  were  befaeld, 
Restored  to  liber^  and  nature's  ri^t; 
While  monarehs,  from  Iheir  falling  thrones  impelled. 
And  &ith  and  truth  Certhrown,  her  impioas  triumph 
swelled. 

A  flowing  robe  of  empyrean  blue 

Folded  around  her  to  conceal  ber  shape, 

And  shroud  her  foul  and  monstroas  limbs  from  view. 

The  Demon  of  Discord  harangues  a  I^ndon 
mob  with  a  result  thns  described : — 

k 

Not  otherwise  than  when  a  tempest  hoarse 
Tears  through  the  dark  recesses  of  the  deep, 
Its  eavema  eoho  to  the  boisterous  foroe 
Which  plongfas  its  fbaming  snrfaee ;  nide  and  steep 
Mount  its  huge  billows,  by  whose  powerful  sweep 
The  navies  which  triumphant  rode  are  erashed, 
And  dme-worn  rocks  no  more  their  stations  keep ; 
So,  with  the  hope  of  spoil  and  slaughter  flashed. 
The  savage  mob  as  willed  the  imperious  demon  rushed. 

The  above  examples  may  sufBco  to  give  the 
reader  a  tollable  idea  of  the  style  of  execution 
which  characterises  this  unpublished  epic.  We 
have  not  g^ven  them  precisely  08  they  sttmd  in 
the  printed  copies,  preferring  rather  to  present 
them  to  the  public  na  they  were  subsequently  po- 
lished up  by  the  author's  adoptions  of  and  im- 
provements upon  the  critical  suggestions  of  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  his  confidence.  We  will 
proceed  now  to  give  some  specimens  of  the  style 
of  criticism  with  which  the  baronet  was  favoured 
by  his  friends,  and  the  effect  which  it  appears  to 
have  had  upon  him  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  labours. 

We  need  not  look  farther  than  the  very  first 
stanza  for  a  fair  sample  of  the  labours  of  the 

seven  censors.    Originally  the  stanza  stood  thus : — 

Him  who  on  Judah's  blood-stained  shore  displayed 
The  holy  banner  of  the  cross,  I/tiilgk  ^^-^  I  r> 
Immortal  Hnsc!  un^O^  IteAvMyUn^lL 
From  Ihe  Aoniao  mount  with  rqiid  wing 
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Thj  potent  inapintion  deign  to  bring; 
T««oh  me  to  trieo  the  eflfeou  of  Aotlriai'i  hftte, 
And  the  foal  wrongs  of  OeUik'e  ireaeherouB  kiog ; 
To  tell  how  Biohan),  long  opprewed  hj  fkte, 
0*er  tdrerae  htUX  prerailed,  ud  grew  bj  Mifferfaigt  great. 

AgaiDBt  the  verse  as  it  thus  stood  the  following 
objections  were  made.  First  Pye,  the  laureate, 
obj«:ts  classically  to  commencing  an  epic  poem 
with  a  {ffonoun  in  the  objective  oaae ;  apd  proposes 
the  following  alteration  of  the  first  two  lines : — 

The  lion-heuted  monu-oh.  who  display'd 
Hia  buuwr  on  Jadeft's  ebon  I  aii^. 

In  the  next  place  Nares,  the  ecclesiastic,  sub- 
mits that  '*  as  the  present  poem  is  writ  in  accord- 
ance with  Christian  theology,  the  muse  cannot 
with  propriety  be  invoked  from  the  Aonian 
mount,"  and  proposes  that,  like  Milton's  "Urania" 
she  may  be  called  to  descend  from  heaven. 

Sotheby  finds  the  fifth  line  in  the  verse  rather 
cumbrous,  and  partaking  of  the  tame  and  common- 
place, and  recommends  the  substitution  of  this — 

Desoendbg  hMTenljr  Inapimlon  bring. 

Cumberland,  without  making  any  remark,  cor- 
rects the  two  last  lines,  and  makes  them  read 
thus:— 

To  tell  how  Biebftrd,  midat  ye  etorms  of  f«te, 
Triumph'd  in  Hell'a  despight,  and  grew  by  Bafferinga 
greM. 

Mr.  Anatey's  remarks,  which  agree  very  much 
with  those  of  Nares,  are  as  follows  : — "  As  the 
outset  is  very  material,  I  must  take  the  freedom  of 
remarking  that  the  fifth  line  must  at  all  events  be 
altered.  Oonsidering  ^e  subject  is  connected  with 
religion  and  history,  something  more  characteristic 
might  be  introduced  in  the  address  with  effect. 
Milton  has  therefore  chosen  '  Urania '  for  his 
muse.  The  pMsage  most  be  altered,  as  the  fifth 
line  sinks.  Something  of  this  kind  might  perhaps 
furnish  a  hint  to  be  improved  upon — 

Impart,  Urania,  thy  celestial*  aid,    {*  Query.) 
And  from  the  Aonian  mount  with  rapid  wing, 
Light,  truth,  and  hearenly  inapiration  bring." 

Boscawen  thus  delivers  himself.  "  It  is  unpleasant 
to  object  in  limine;  but  I  would  recommend  the 
exordium  to  be  revised.  The  lines  do  not  appear 
{upon  the  whole)  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be, 
particularly  ye  two  first  and  ye  sixth.  The 
seventh,  too,  is  rather  equivocal  in  meaning.  To 
the  two  last  lines  I  have  not  any  objection." 

We  might,  if  we  chose,  quote  five  hundred 
verses  which  underwent  similar  treatment  to  the 
above  ;  but  we  imagine  that  one  specimen  will  be 
quite  sufliRient  for  the  reader.  There  is  hardly  a 
page  which,  in  one  or  other  of  the  volumes,  is  not 
scribbled  over  in  the  margin  with  critical,  com- 
mendatory, or  disparaging  observations,  and  which 
does  not  suggest  some  supposed  improvement  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  author  as  he  conned  over  these 
numberless  attestations  of  the  taste  and  industry 
of  hia  friends.  One  thing,  however,  is  very 
certain,  and  that  is,  that  he  considered  them  of 
some  value ;  for  he  has  taken  the  incredible  pains 


of  collating  them  all  in  one  separate  volume. 
This  volume  presents  a  most  curious,  and,  at  first 
sight,  incomprehensible  spectacle.  It  might 
almost  be  taken,  at  a  cursory  glance,  for  the  old 
worn-out  day-book  of  a  retail  tradesman,  with  all 
the  accounts  crossed  out,  so  completely  is  the  i»int 
eclipsed  by  the  multitudinons  and  Uotty  manu- 
script ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  suggestive  to  the 
mind  of  a  picture  of  a  celebrated  Grecian  artist, 
which  wasliung  ap  in  the  public  place,  in  company 
with  a  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush,  and  upon  which, 
the  people  were  invited  to  mark  what  each  con- 
sidered objectionable;  and  which  was  entirely 
obliterated  hy  the  comments  of  the  discrimiuating 
republicans.  In  addition  to  the  suggested  emen- 
dations and  alterations,  there  are  general  remarks 
appended  at  the  end  of  each  canto,  and  an  opinion 
expressed  at  some  length  at  the  close  of  the  poem. 
From  these  more  extended  critiques  we  must 
extract  a  few  passages,  characteristic  of  the 
writers,  and  possessing  lome  value  as  indicatiTe 
of  the  prevailing  ideas  among  literary  men  on  the 
subject  of  poetical  composition.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  shall  confine  pur  extracts  to  the  remarks 
of  Cumberlimd  and  Boscawen.  The  former  is 
prodigal  of  praise  to  a  degree  that  renders  hia 
sincerity  more  than  suspicious ;  the  latter  is  honeat 
and  candid,  and  records  his  unbiassed  judgment 
more  faithfully  than  was  perhaps  coDUBtent  with, 
prudence  in  uie  hnmble  intimate  of  a  wealthy 
aspirant  for  poetical  honours. 

In  the  fifteenth  canto  Richard  is  tempted  by  the 
devil.  The  temptation  is  a  scene  of  unhallowed 
pleasure,  which  is  very  glowingly  described  in  the 
text.  Cumberland's  comments  upon  this  canto  are 
as  follows  :— 

"  The  vision  of  Richard  is  exquisitely  done.  It 
is  d-inceived  and  executed  on  the  richest  vein  oi 
poetry,  and  will  reflect  lasting  honour  upon  its 
author.  Warm  it  certoinly  is,  and  highly  coloured, 
but  I  have  not  the  heart  to  propose  a  single  criti- 
cism that  might  tend  to  damp  its  vigour.  The 
word  fnUtioti  may  perhaps  be  too  strong,  but  I 
have  not  marked  it.  'Tis  a  kind  of  sacril^  to 
blot  the  page  that  glows  with  such  jMetry.  Stet 
in  toto." 

The  following  is  his  letter  to  the  barone^  on 
returning  the  concluding  canto : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  return  into  the  hands  of  the 
author  this  laiit  volume,  which  concludes  the  heroic 
poem  of  Ricliard  the  First,  a  work  which  will 
confer  upon  the  poet  lasting  honour.  Long  and 
laborious  as  the  work  has  been,  this  concluding 
book  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  wt'.ole 
work.  It  abounds  with  beauties,  and,  which  is  above 
nil  things  desirable,  it  leaves  the  mind  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  catastrophe.  I  am  not  sure  that 
anything  ought  more  to  be  wished  for,  or  could 
well  be  add^.  If  the  author  thinks  otherwise,  I 
should  suggest  a  stanza  or  two  of  the  prospective 
or  prophetic  cast,  in  which  he  might  ponrtray  die 
fartlier  glories  of  his  country,  in  which  the  present 
ttmeR  may  seem  to  warrant  him. 

"  I  now  earnestly  repeat  my  wishes  for  the  fame 
of  my  friend,  and  the  good  receptioi^f  hia  splen* 
did  work,  with  whicli  view  I  conjure  him  to  re- 
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eonddOT  e*ei^  ptge  vich  his  most  critical  snd 
minnte  attentuHi.  He  has  chosen  a  atHua  which, 
thoi^  &miliarity  has  at  last  reconciled  to  my  ear, 
stiU  my  aererer  jadgment  does  not  accord  to. 
Difficolt  in  the  extreme  it  is  to  keep  the  senee  pure 
and  distiuct  through  each  a  clatter  of  rhymes ;  and 
though  it  is  not  very  often  he  wants  shelter  in  that 
difficulty,  I  woald  not  wish  him  to  seek  it  in  a 
single  instance  if  it  were  possible.  I  therefore, 
amongst  other  things,  altogether  protest  against  hia 
participles,*  whose  jingle  is  unworthy  of  his  work. 
I  have  expreaaed  some  discontent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  I6th  book ;  I  repeat  it  in  this  place,  and  wish 
him  to  take  it  Into  eerions  review.  I  must  l>eg  he 
will  not  print  his  verbe  in  the  past  tenses  without 
the  cnetomary  abbreviations,  which  all  poets  here- 
tt^re  have  adopted.  It  will  appear  affected,  and 
most  tend  to  mislead  common  readers,  disgust 
otliers,  and  edify  none.  I  hope  he  will  not  print 
it  in  BQch  a  style  of  expense  as  shall  cause  it  to  be 
the  parchase  of  the  few  rather  than  the  many  ;  at 
leant,  not  his  first  edition. 

"  I  thank  him  not  less  for  the  confidence  he  has 
reposed  in  me  than  for  the  pleasure  he  has  bestowed 
on  me  ;  and  I  wish  him  all  possible  success  with 
his  contemporaries,  and  all  the  fame  he  merits 
from  poeteri^. 

"Bichard  Oamberland. 

"Apnl  23d,  1800.  ) 
Tanbridgi  Wellt."  $ 

The  remarks  of  Boscawen^  were  they  transcribed 
seriadm,  would  of  themselves  fill  a  moderate 
volume.  Although  he  is  as  liberal  as  the  others 
in  his  verbal  criticisms  and  emendations,  he  yet 
appends  whole  pages  of  observations  at  the  end  of 
the  several  cantos.  What  he  mainly  insists  upon 
ii  condensation ;  he  would  have  the  entire  poem 
cut  down  at  least  one-third.  Richard's  long-winded 
harangue  should  be  broken  np,  and  the  devils  great 
and  small  should  either  be  banished  from  the  scene 
altogether,  or  amalgamated  into  one  black  gentle- 
man. Boscawen's  Tetter  to  the  baronet,  appended 
to  the  last  canto  of  the  poem,  occupies  eleven 
closely-written  p^es,  and  is  quite  a  learned  and 
elaborate  eesay  upon  the  true  elements  of  the  epic, 
which  he  describes  as  the  grandest  of  all  human 
achievements,  a  triumph  of  art  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  more  than  four  or  five  instances. 
He  profesaes  to  shrink  from  pronouncing  upon  a 
labour  whidi  ouj^t  to  be  X"I/ia  etc  ttet,  declaring 
himself  incompetent  to  pronounce  judgment;  but 
he  does  pronounce  judgment  nevertheless,  analysing 
his  friend's  performance  with  much  industry  and 
more  miimteness,  and  weighing  and  measuring  it 
tlironghout  according  to  the  old  scholastic  atan- 


*  What  Cumbarland  colls  "  participle^"  I^e  deaignatcB  aa 
ilinble  rhymw — •aoh  as"  ending"  aDd"beiidti)g,''  "craidition" 
and  poaition,"  Ac,  Ac.  II  is  singoUr  ttwt  6*ch  utd  oU  of 
tbe  critics  make  «  drnd  tet  t^im^i  luob  rbjmM,  which  the; 
regard  aa  an  uacooth  tnooTalton  b;  no  meuna  to  be  tolerated. 
AnslBT  lajs  it  dova  as  a  rule  that  the;  can  nerer  be  used  b»t 
In  bwimqiie  Torae.  Tbe  baronet,  howerer,  did  iKit  agree  with 
tbem,  and  retained  his  double  rh^mea,  though,  in  accordance 
vith  Cumberland's  advice,  be  altered  tbe  post  tenses  of  all  his 
Tah§  to  tbe  number  of  scores  of  thousands,  abbrcfiating  them 
bv  snbalttiiittag  tbe  Moatropbe  fbr  the  tatter  c,  thua  printing 
'^«Dplaj^*>iarta»l  td  "oapleTwI.*'        Ac  thtough  tbe 


dards.  He  de^res  it  wanting  in  finity,  bnt  asserts 
that  he  should  not  regard  that  defect  much  were 
the  poem  his,  "as  it  is  of  much  more  consequence 
that  it  should  be  a  spirited  and  interesting  than  a 
critically  regular  epic  poem."  He  is  rather  severe 
in  his  strictures  on  the  want  of  variety  in  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  personages  of  the  poem ; 
he  animadverts  racily  upon  the  machinery,  banish- 
ing back  to  Limbo  the  entire  flock  of  devils, 
demons,  and  supernatural  creations.  He  praises 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  writer ;  but  would 
Iiave  their  exercise  restrained,  and  would  prune 
the  luxuriance  of  his  most  successful  passages.  He 
commends  the  style  and  manner  as  often  good ;  but 
considers  that  both  are  frequently  vitiated  through 
the  necesutiee  of  the  unmanageable  stanza,  which 
resembles  the  bed  of  Procmstes,  and  compels 
tantolo^  and  redondanoy  of  expression.  Upon 
the  versification  he  bestows  a  moderate  share  of 
praise;  hnt  urgently  recommends  a  careful  re- 
vision of  it  in  every  part,  with  a  view  especially 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Alexandrines,  upon  which 
mainly,  according  to  him,  the  strength  of  the  verse 
depends.  He  concludes  his  letter  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  I  have  run  into  far  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended ;  but  the  most  important  consideration  is 
still  behind,  and  it  ia  one  upon  which  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  decide  positively,  since  friendly  par- 
tially for  the  author  may  warp  me  one  way,  or 
a  jeidous  anxiety  for  the  full  success  of  his  work 
may  draw  me  too  far  to  the  other  side.  The 
serions  question  on  thie  poem  is,  whether,  allowing 
it  to  have  ever  so  many  beauties,  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  so  written  aa  to  keep  alive  the  carionty 
and  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader  ?  '  Unhap- 
pily/ sajTs  Dr.  Johnson,  *  this  pernitdous  failure  is 
that  which  our  author  Is  least  able  to  discover. 
We  are  seldom  tiresome  to  ourselves ;  ai^  the  act 
of  composition  fills  and  delights  the  mind  with 
change  of  language  and  succession  of  images; 
every  couplet  when  produced  is  new ;  and  novelty 
is  the  great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.'  This  admirable  passage 
is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every  writer  of  a 
long  poem.  The  nature  of  the  stanza  you  have, 
adopted  has  often  led  yon  into  a  circuitous  mode 
of  expression  very  likely  to  fatigue  an  indifferent 
reader.  My  cnriosi^  and  high  opinion  of  the 
writer  led  me  pretty  well  through  passages  that 
to  odiers  may  seem  heavy,  and  detaib  that  I  can- 
not help  thinking  too  minute.  .  .  .  But  the  world 
in  general  cannot  be  expected  to  read  the  work 
with  the  same  dispositions ;  and  sudi  is  the  general 
indolence  and  aversion  to  long  works,  especially 
of  this  kind,  that  I  am  convinced  Dr.  Johnson's 
observations  apply  more  strongly  now  than  when 
he  wrote  them.  If  he  is  right,  you  must  not  trnst 
your  own  judgment  on  tliia  point ;  but  if  your 
friends  who  have  read  the  poem  do  but  hint  that 
it  might  bo  shortened  a  Utile,  conclude  that  it 
ought  to  be  very  much  so ;  for  it  is  a  delicate  sub- 
ject on  which  to  give  an  opinion.  Some  your 
friends  may  fear  that  if  they  speak  quite  out. 
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though  you  must  esteem,  you  may  not  like  them 
HO  well  in  future.  For  my  owq  part,  I  throw 
myself  entirely  on  your  candour,  when  I  give  it 
as  my  sentimenta  that  you  cannot  exercise  too 
much  self-denial  in  revising  this  poem ;  that  you 
should  give  up  some  lines  and  some  passages  that 
have  given  you  pleasure  in  composing,  if  the  re- 
jection of  them  is  conducive  to  the  great  object  of 
condensing,  and  in  many  parts  enlivening  and  in- 
vigorating the  work;  and  that  yon  ought  to  sit 
down  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  shorten  it  by,  at 
least,  one  third ;  the  effect  of  which  operation, 
diligently  and  judiciously  performed,  woidd,  I  am 
convinced,  be  highly  conducive  to  the  fame  and 
success  of  your  poem. 

Vive,  Vale !" 
Thus  much  for  the  counsels  of  friends.  What 
was  their  effect  upon  the  hospitable  and  worthy 
baronet  in  the  first  instance  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  is  probable  that  the  process  of 
oollaUng  the  judgments  of  the  whole  seven  into 
one  volume,  a  task  which  he  personally  accom- 
plished, had  the  e£fect  of  rendering  him  less  ena- 
monred  of  his  performance  than  he  had  been  when 
be  first  contemplated  its  virgin  pages  fro^  from 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  It  is  impossible  to  recall 
the  history  of  this  vast  nndcrtaking  throughout  its 
never-to-be-accomplished  career  without  a  feeling 
of  something  like  veneration  for  the  chief  actor  in 
it  He  must  have  been  a  hero  in  some  sort ;  he 
must  have  possessed  perseverance  enough  to  have 
laboured  for  long  years  steadily  in  the  pursuit  of 
one  object,  and  that  confessedly,  of  all  human  en- 
terprises, the  most  difficult  of  attainment ;  he  must 
have  had  sufficient  candour  to  defer  to  the  opinions 
of  couDsellors,  the  major  part  of  whom  were  by  no 
means  indisposed  to  assert  their  own  superiority 
by  the  display  of  his  weakness ;  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  he  must  have  had  snch  a  modest  estima- 
tion of  his  own  powers  as  induced  him  finally  to 
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consign  to  forgetfhiness  the  frnits  of  many  long  and 
laborioos  years  of  study,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
sacrifice  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  expense. 
He  was  plainly  a  man  of  a  noble  spirit;  he  pre- 
ferred oblivion  to  a  doubtful  reputation ;  would 
rather  be  nothing  than  not  the  most  worthy. 
Kikil  nisi  honorijicentaaime  might  have  been  his 
motto.  He  disdained  to  become  a  Triton  among 
minnows — aspiring  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus, 
and  failing,  he  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  station  at 
the  foot  of  the  mount,  but  abandoned  the  territory 
to  others.  As  far  as  we  are  qualified  to  judge,  he 
was  a  better  classic  and  a  better  poet  than  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  yet  cut  a  brilliant  figure 
for  a  time.  Had  Haytey  produced  such  a  work 
as  our  modest  baronet  had  the  judgment  to  sup- 
press, all  Christendom  would  have  heard  of  it,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  end,  for  a  twelvemonth 
at  least,  of  ovations  and  glorifications  on  account  of 
it  from  all  the  petty  poetasters  of  the  day.  It  is 
better  as  it  is.  To  n  noble  mind  a  mushroom  re- 
putation is  worse  than  none  at  all ;  and  it  is  far 
better  for  mankind  that  great  artistic  failures 
should  be  kept  out  of  view  than  that  they  should 
be  paraded  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  untaught 
and  andiscriminating.  The  baronet  went  down  to 
the  tomb  of  bis  fathers  some  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  not  clear  to  us  that  we  have  any  right  to  pub- 
lish his  name,  which  he  himself  never  thought  fit 
to  print;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  the  world 
should  not  profit  by  his  example,  which  we  re* 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  poets  and 
would-be  poets  of  our  time,  who,  as  we  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  asserting,  are  but  too 
prone  to  rush  headlong  into  print  and  publication 
whenever  the  means  and  tlie  opportunity  are  in  their 
power.  It  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  onr  young 
friends  especially  to  ponder  over  the  above  brief 
history  of  an  Unborn  Epic  Poem. 


PARLEZ  VOUS  PRANOAIS? 

AN  ADVEKTUBB  IH  ROUBK. 


"Parlbz  VOUS  FrancMS?" — Many  persons  to 
whom  this  question  is  put  will  bluntly  answer 
"  No,"  and  that's  exactly  my  predicament.  I 
can't  speak  French.  I  don't  pretend  to  do  it.  I 
never  did  ;  and,  in  all  human  probability,  I  never 
shall.  Don't  imagine  for  one  instant  that  I  am  a 
gentleman  "  whose  education  has  been  neglected,'' 
as  the  phrase  is.  Very  far  from  it.  To  Siis  day, 
I  have  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  pains  my 
poor  dear  mother  used  to  be  at  with  "  Cobwebs 
to  Catch  Flies"  and  "  L'Ami  des  Bnfants."  But 
the  "  cobwebs"  never  caught  me ;  and  the  stories 
of  * '  L'Ami/'  which,  when  translated  for  my  benefit 
by  a  younger  sister,  I  considered  infinitely  supe- 
rior m  point  of  brilliant^  and  interest  to  "  Frank" 
or  "  Bosamond,"  remain  Co  this  moment,  so  far 


as  I  am  concerned,  as  undecipherable  as  a  Chaldcc 
manuscript,  or  an  epigram  in  the  Enchorial 
character. 

In  dne  course  of  time  I  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Muddlehead.  "  French, 
Qerman,  dancing,  gymnastics,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes,"  were  among  the  more  prominent  at- 
tractions of  his  prc^peclus.  The  first-mentioned 
elements  of  a  polite  education  were  imparted  by  a 
hairy  and  gigantic  Swiss,  of  the  name  of  Lafargue. 
Whether,  under  his  auspices,  I  should  have  entered 
life  as  an  accomplished  linguist  it  is  now  impos- 
sible for  me  to  say.  Sly  own  comfortable  con 
viction  is  that  I  should.  Mixi  M.  Lafargue  was 
DO  more  than  niaii:;gi^  djieJitflhOiQitenaideii  of 
oar  establishment  "  warn't  going  tPpot  ap  with 
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no  fbreigneerin'  iupudence — she  warn't."  What 
the  exact  nature  of  the  misonderstanding  may 
have  been — whether  the  brawny  Helvetian  may 
have  taken  a  more  romantic  view  of  the  relation 
exisiing  between  himself  and  the  coy  damsel  than 
the  handbook  of  etiquette  for  gentlemen  would 
have  warranted,  we  were  never  able  to  discover. 
All  I  know  is,  that  one  morning  there  was  a 
particularly  stormy  trio  in  the  back -parlour — that 
the  nuiid,  the  man,  and  the  master  severally  ex- 
pluned  their  respective  ideas  upon  the  subject 
under  discussion  ;  and  that  ultimately  the  man 
effected  a  hasty  exit  from  the  premisea,  apparently 
with  no  pardctilar  intention  of  retaniing  in  a 
hnrry. 

After  him  came  a  nicef  meek  little  Parisian, 
who  called  himself  an  Abbe.  He  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  though,  for  a  French  master.  He 
wanted  energy,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  con- 
trol the  pack  of  boisterons  little  savages  among 
whom  hia  lot  was  cast  His  end  was  not  peace. 
Adjoining  the  school-room  was  a  long  blind  pas- 
nge,  nsed  for  the  purposes  of  a  lumber-closet ;  it 
was  crammed  with  ricketty  chairs,  lame  forms, 
desks,  packing-cases,  and  a  second-hand  pulpit. 
The  window  had  been  bricked  np  to  save  the  tax ; 
and  a  Itixnriant  crop  of  cobwebs  and  a  mouldy 
smell  were  among  the  more  striking  character- 
istics of  the  apartment  G^enerally,  the  French 
lesson  took  place  in  the  parlour  ;  but  one  fine 
frosty  day  Mnddlehead  gave  in  to  a  snggestion 
that  it  was  warmer  there  than  in  the  achool-room, 
luid  appropriated  the  same  to  his  own  division — 
the  French  class  being  accordingly  mustered  in 
the  latter.  Just  as  the  lesson  cune  to  a  conclusion, 
I  was  seised  with  an  onoontroUable  impnlae  to 
perpetrate  a  most  nnwarrantabla  hoax  npon  the 
poorinoffensive  little  Abbe.  "Monsieur  I"  Ishonted, 
•8  he  picked  up  his  well-worn  shovel  hat  and 
bowed  courteously  to  the  class,  "Monsieur,  die 
door  non  dat  pour  takee  vous  out  in  de  road  I" 
"Ah,  c'est  Qa  !  Mille  remerciments — ne  vous 
derangez  pas,  monsieur — -je  vous  en  prie  1"  ex- 
cUimed  the  unsuspecting  victim,  as  I  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  lumber-closet  with  a  profound 
salaam.  "  Merci  beancoap  1  En  face,  n'est  pas  ? 
Adieu,  messieant  adien !"  Of  course  the  door  was 
sbat  and  locked  upon  him  in  an  instant  For  half 
a  minute  or  so,  we  heard  him  breaking  his  shins 
over  a  variety  of  obstacles,  still  softly  mnmuriug 
"Merci  beaucoup."  Then  came  a  tremendous 
bang,  announcing  to  onr  onconbrollable  delight 
that  his  nv&teua  head  had  at  last  come  in  col- 
linon  with  the  second-hand  pidpit  We  conld 
atand  it  no  longer.  Out  we  rushed  into  the 
play-ground,  with  a  roar  of  laughter  which  must 
long  have  reverberated  within  those  inky  walls. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  unlucky  prisoner  was 
discovered  by  the  Doctor  himself,  tapping  like  a 
woodpecker  and  earnestly  imploring  freedom,  pour 
Famour  de  Di-eu ! 

The  Abb^  having  very  prudently  declined  to 
risk  his  neck  amongst  us  any  longer,  the  Doctor 
umonnced  that  the  modem  language  department 
would  in  future  be  superintended  by  himself.  A 
iiice  mess  he  nude  of  it!   UUimateiy,  in  short,  I 


matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  know- 
ing just  about  as  much  French  as  the  most  illite- 
rate of  my  cotemporaries ;  which,  as  nine  out  of 
ten  knew  none  at  alt,  is,  I  am  sure,  a  sufficiently 
moderate  estimate  of  my  accomplishments. 

Some  venerable  female  reader  may  possibly 
imagine  that  I  had  waived  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  acquiring  the  modern  languages  while  the 
organs  of  speech  were  still  young  and  flexible,  in 
order  to  place  myself,  tmembarasse<l  by  vicious  ha- 
bits of  pronunciation,  in  the  hands  of  those  eminent 
professors  who  adorn  the  halls  and  cloisters  of  onr 
glorious  Alma  Mater.  Alas!  university-men— 
none  others,  probably — will  believe  me  when  I 
say  that,  from  the  time  of  my  entering  to  that  of 
my  leaving  Trinity,  not  one  word  of  any  living 
language,  barring  my  own,  ever  passed  my  lips. 
They  lormed  the  subject  of  no  lectures — no  ex- 
aminations, tliat  I  ever  heard  of.  They  were  cer- 
tainly included  in  no  part  of  our  college  routine, 
and  were  equally  ignored  for  degree.  So  I  left 
Trinity  as  ignorant  in  this  respect  as  I  entered  it; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  question,  "  Parlez-vons  Fran- 
cais  ?"  I  bluntly  answered,  "  No." 

I  have  heard  a  good  many  reasons  advanced  on 
either  side  for  what  appears  to  me,  at  this  (not 
very  great)  distance  of  time,  a  moat  unfortnnate 
educational  fallacy.  I  am  not  by  any  means 
alluding  invidiously  to  onr  university  system,  such 
as  it  was  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  to  the  idmost 
exclusive  preference  to  this  day  bestowed  upon 
Greek  and  Latin  in  nine  places  of  education  out 
of  ten ;  to  the  fact,  in  short>  that  in  the  aforesaid 
nine  places  the  modern  languages  are  either 
burked  altogether,  or  treated  as  a  necessary  evil 
— a  Bimsy  and  all  but  useless  adjunct  to  the  more 
honourable  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Of  conrse  I  am  not  going  to  enter  here  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  is  called  a  classical 
education.  I  only  aver  that,  upon  arriving  at 
man's  estate,  I  find  myself  in  possession  of  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  that  I  don't  want,  and  totally 
destitute  of  a  great  deal  that  I  do.  I  have  had 
enough  of  Homer  and  Virgil  to  last  my  time. 
I  am  very  unlikely  to  catch  myself  again  at- 
tempting a  Greek  Iambic;  and  I  cannot  help, 
perhaps  peevishly,  wishing  that,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  a  little  Greek,  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of 
French  and  German  had  been  crammed  into  me 
before  I  was  too  old  to  be  whipped;  for  that  pre- 
cious aeaaon  is  very  brie^  and  flietfa  away  nevo*  to 
return.  And  why,  when  those  golden  hours  were 
on  the  vring;  when  tlie  years  were  so  rapidly 
vanishing  in  which  the  pronunciation  of  a  living 
language  can  alone  he  certainly  acquired— my 
time  should  have  been  altogether  spent  among  tfae 
dead,  is  still  to  me  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
my  existence.  I  was  taught  to  look  upon  the 
great  languages  of  the  continent  as  almost  beneath 
the  true  dignity  of  a  schoolboy.  I  was  encou- 
raged to  believe  that  I  studied  them,  not  so  much 
for  my  own  benefit  as  to  find  bread  and  butter  for 
penniless  Germans  and  starving  French  refugees. 
As  a  man  of  the  world,  I  can  now  recognise 
plainly  enough  the  stark  absurdity  of  such  an 
error.   I  now  find  myself  debarred  from  hslf  the 


so 
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advADtagflt  of  travel,  withoatsuch  m  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour  as  I  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  inclination  to  beetow,  I  am  told,  indeed, 
that,  having  once  acquired  the  dead  langnagea, 
the  path  to  the  living  ought  to  be  smooth  and 
easy.  What  mockery  1  I  now  know  to  my  sor- 
row that  I  have  been  ploughing  all  seed-time,  and 
that  the  harveat  will  be  exactly  such  as  I  had  alone 
a  right  to  expect 

I  have  been  led  into  the  above  reflections  partly 
because  I  rather  wanted  a  vent  for  my  feelings, 
and  partly  because  they  in  some  degree  bear  upon 
my  story.  Now  I've  done.  Forget  that  I  ever 
bored  you  with  my  rights  and  my  wrongs,  and 
I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  bf  fel  me  not  six  months 
ago;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  August  in  the 
year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifly-two. 

The  bella  of  Southampton  were  just  chiming 
twelve  one  fine  starry  night  in  the  month  and 
year  last  aforesaid,  when  that "  fast  and  oonom odi- 
ous steam-ship,"  LiltU  Wonder,  cast  off  her  last 
lashing,  and  went  paddling  down  the  water,  out- 
ward-bound for  the  fair  city  of  Havre-de-Graoe. 
Most  of  her  passengers  have  turned  in  fur  the 
night ;  but,  if  you  carefully  inspect  the  deck,  you 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  find  one  object  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  your  attention.  I  allude  to  a  grace- 
ful and  athletic  young  man  of  about  five-and- 
twenty.  He  is  thoughtfully  pacing  the  deck, 
leaving  behind  him  at  every  turn  a  whiff  of  deli- 
cate aroma  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent  prin- 
cipet  that  ever  crossed  Hudson's  counter.  His 
drees  is  perfectly  fashionable,  without  beiug  in  the 
slightest  degree  overdone ;  nothing  of  the  stable 
abmit  it  No  horae-ahoe  pins  in  Uie  region  of  the 
choker;  no  nlver  anaffle-bit  to  accommodate  a 
cutaway  that  won't  button ;  bo  incredible  ste^e- 
chaae  performed  over  a  field  of  cheap  calico  as 
the  decoration  of  faia  shirt.  Raise  your  eyes  to 
his  face,  and  there,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will  find 
your  previooB  impressions  in  his  favour,  if  pos- 
sible, strengthened.  Itia  at  once  handsome,  good- 
humoured,  and  intelligent.  And  did  you  ever  in 
your  life  see  such  a  pair  of  whiskers  ?  None  of 
your  short,  scrubby,  contemptible  patches  of  bristle 
that  too  often  do  duty  for  wliat,  when  properly  deve- 
loped, are  among  the  noblest  appen<higes  of  a  man. 
Bis  are  really  a  glorious  pair,  long,  luxuriant,  and 
wavy ;  soft  as  silk,  and  in  colour  the  deepest  and 
the  richest  auburn.  Many  a  duke  would  offer  a 
hundred  pounds  a  piece  for  those  priceless  orna- 
ments, could  they  only  be  transferred,  uninjured, 
to  thrive  upcoi  his  sterile  and  unmanly  cheeks. 

It  is  really  wiUi  a  feeling  of  mingled  modesty 
and  jMide  tliM  I  inform  the  readw  that  I  have  aU 
this  time  beo&  endeavonrii^  to  j^ve  him  some 
ftint  idea  of  myself.  If  I  have  drawn  a  tascinatin^ 
and  brilliant  picture^  he  will,  I  trust,  have  the 
goodness  to  ascribe  it  to  the  candour  rather  than 
to  the  vanity  of  the  artist  I  wish  to  vindicate 
my  chum  upon  his  confidence  by  proving,  at  the 
outset  that  I  do  not  shrink  from  details  which  I 
am  very  well  aware  may  be  interpreted  to  my 
disadvantage.  I  shall  consider  myself  now  fairly 
itttrodnoed,  and  pivoeed  without  further  ceremony 


to  explain  who  I  am,  and  why,  at  this  particular 
moment,  I  find  myaelf  on  board  "the  fast  and 
commodioDS  iteam-ahip"  LiliU  Wmider. 

I'm  not  BO  badly  off  as  times  go,  considering  all 
things.  I've  three  hundred  a-year  of  my  own,  and 
a  berth  in  the  Treasury.  From  the  latter  I  draw 
something  under  a  hundred  and  twenty.  I  accept 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  upon  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  bound  to  find  me  a  Hansom 
there  and  back,  and  admire  the  delicacy  with 
which  it  is  made.  Outside  Downing-street  I  get 
tlirough  my  time  eaaily  enough.  I  have  a  good 
club,  lots  of  friends,  a  hospitable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  find  an  invitation  on  my  table  for 
five  nights  out  of  six  in  tlie  season.  I  likewise 
assert  my  cluma  to  respectability  through  the 
medium  of  a  small  ti^r,  and  a  stall  at  Oovent- 
gardea  To  fill  up  leisnre-mtHnents,  I  am  also  a 
trifle  in  love. 

The  &ct  is,  cousin  Lucy  is  one  of  the  moat  per- 
fectly bewitdbing  litUe  creatures  alive.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  the  fact  to  her  last  Ohriateua, 
at  a  particularly  nice  hall,  not  a  hundred  milw 
from  Groevenor-square.  The  result  was,  that  we 
parted  with  a  very  definite  understanding  that  the 
matter  couldn't  by  any  possibility  rest  there.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  she  went  to  live  with  some 
relations  of  her  mother's,  who  keep  a  country 
house  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Rouen.  A  very 
slight  exertion  of  diplomacy  upon  my  part  was 
requisite  to  procure  me  a  sort  of  general  invita- 
tion, "  wheuever  I  could  be  spared ;"  and  Govern- 
ment, at  my  urgent  reqoeet,  having  consented  to 
make  that  sacrifice  for  a  good  three  weeks  last 
August,  the  motive  which  led  me  on  board  the 
LitUe  Wonder  is,  I  suppose,  sufficiuitly  explained. 

I  am  not  going  to  exasperate  the  reader  with 
any  detuled  acoount  of  my  sensations  npoa  firtt 
arriving  in  sight  of  a  foreign  town.  Soffioe  it, 
that,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  we  found  ourselves 
quietly  gliding  into  Havre,  and  were  saluted  with 
the  roar  of  welcome  from  the  coTimissiottaim  on. 
the  quay,  with  whioh  everybody  is  familiar  who 
has  ever  landed  in  France. 

Stepping  ashore  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  tra- 
veller, X  accepted  an  hotel  card  from  a  grimy  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to  speak  English  with 
tolerable  fluency.  I  desired  him  to  Uke  me  at 
once  to  his  hotel,  order  my  breakfast,  clear  uy 
baggage,  see  to  my  passport,  and  have  a  cab  in 
readiness  to  take  me  to  the  rail  in  time  for  the  train 
to  Rouen  at  12  15 ;  all  which  he  promised  ponc- 
tually  to  perfonn.  After  breakfast,  I  strolled  into 
the  town,  changed  some  mcmay,  and  made  a  f«w 
trifling  purchases  with  an  ease  and  celerity  that 
perfectly  delighted  me.  Indeed,  I  letnriwd  to 
my  hotel  with  the  flattering  conviction  stn»iga|Km 
me,  that  the  knowledge  oithe  language  of  so  eiTil 
and  intelligeiU  a  people  was,  after  all,  mere  matter 
of  curiosity,  aitd  perfectly  soperflaoos  to  the  gfla> 
tleman-tourist. 

My  eommmumaire,  whom  I  had  gratified  witli 
the  present  of  a  five-franc  piece,  insisted  upon  ao- 
oompanying  me  to  the  railway,  and  saving  me  all 
trouble  in  procuring  my  tidcet  Upon  his  ten- 
dering it  to  IM,  I  peicnved  at  onee  that  it  was 
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for  Buentin  and  not  for  Rouen,  and  begged  him 
to  rectify  the  mistake  without  delay.* 

**  It's  quite  right,  sir,"  said  an  Eoglishman  who 
|W3sed  at  that  moment  "  I  asked  for  one  to  Paris 
jnst  now ;  and  here  it  is,  just  the  same  as  your 
own.  It  seems  they  won't  book  further  than 
Barcntin  this  morning.  Yon  will  have  to  take 
another  ticket  when  yon  get  there,  that's  all. 
There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  evidently;  but 
as  they  assure  roe  there  will  be  no  interruption  to 
onr  journey,  I  suppose  we  may  trust  to  their 
honour." 

*'  And  where  is  Barentin,  pray  ?"  said  I ;  having 
aboQt  as  much  idea  of  the  geograjdiy  of  Ftance  as 
of  that  of  Arabia  Felix. 

"Ten  miles  this  ude  Bonen,  according  to 
Brad^aw,"  returned  my  companion.  "  And  now 
suppose  we  make  for  the  waiting-room,  as  I  see 
their  time's  just  up." 

Five  minatea  more,  and  we  were  bowling 
smoothly  away  over  the  richglowing  pasture  land  of 
Normandy.  My  new  companion  proved  a  capital 
fellow,  and  chatted  freely  of  France,  of  Paris,  of 
the  glories  of  the  Bal  d'Opera,  and  the  brilliant 
mysteries  of  the  Valentino  and  the  MobilK  I 
never  felt  ip  such  spirits;  and  never  did  I  con- 
gratulate myself  more  upon  having  nude  the 
grand  discovery  that  the  French  language  was  a 
onig  in  its  own  country — a  showy  bat  altogether 
useless  accomplishment  to  the  traveller.  By 
Harfieur  we  rnehed,  and  Alvimare,  and  Yvetot, 
famous  in  old  story  for  ita  rustic  kiiig.  At  half- 
past  one,  however,  we  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

"Bftrentin!  Bescendez,  messieurs,  a'il  vons 
plait,"  shouted  the  guard,  flinging  open  the  door 
of  our  carriage. 

"  Now  for  the  mystery  I"  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, springing  out  upon  the  platform. 

The  scene  immediately  around  the  station  was 
certainly  a  curious  one.  Every  imaginable  de- 
scription of  vehicle  that  ever  went  upon  wheelfr— 
every  conceivable  species  of  beast  that  ever  wore 
a  collar,  appeared  to  have  been  collected  in  one 
heterogeneons  mass.  The  ghosts  of  old,  condemned 
diliggjice$,  that  seemed  coated  with  the  rust  and 
mad  of  another  world — huge,  windowless  omnl- 
buses,  their  panels  cracked  and  sprung  in  every 
direction— ricketty  gigs,  gaudy  pleasure-vans, 
country  carta,  ap^le-waggons,  poet-chaises,  donkey- 
dng»t  had  aU  evidentlybeen  awaiting  our  arrival. 
Nor  were  the  carriages  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  scene.  The  whole  neighbourhood  must  have 
been  ransacked  to  famish  cattle  and  postillions  for 
this  ^raordtnary  levy.  Every  galled  jade, 
every  sorry  beast,  every  halt,  lame,  and  blind 
thing  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
knacker  to  conceive,  was  there.  Tremulous,  old 
mail-coachnien,  dragged  helplessly  from  the  chim- 
ney-comer to  coagh  and  wbeeee  opon  the  box — 
sturdy  ostlers,  professed  flymen,  and  red,  clumsy 
boys,  fresh  from  the  plough-tail  or  the  cider-mill, 
had  been  pressed  alike  into  the  service.    I  scarcely 

*  It  nwT  bt  aa  well  to  mentioa  that  the  following  aneodote 
of  diarp  mlvaj  practice  ia  Tman  U  nerelr  a  namliTe  of 
lAat  artuallr  «Mwrad  to  wiitor  of  tUi  artiele  in  tha 
MBlh  eC  Bipl^lv  laiti 


knew  whether  to  be  most  amused  or  horrified  at 
the  appearance  of  the  eortifftt  in  which  I  was 
evidently  to  bear  a  part. 

Just  as  I  was  inwardly  calculating  to  which 
crazy  vehicle  I  could  intrust  my  own  sacred  per- 
son with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  escaping 
instant  dissolution,  my  railway-acquaintance  came 
up. 

"  The  guard  tells  me  the  rails  between  this  and 
Malaunay,  the  next  station,  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  rain.  Nice,  isn't  it  ?  Ton  see  our 
conveyance  for  the  next  two  hours.  He  says  our 
luggage  will  follow  ns  all  right;  but  I  shall  be 
late  for  dinner  in  Farisi  and  he  hanged  to  them !" 

The  passengers  were  now  crowding  rapidly  into 
the  various  uncouth  machines,  one  of  which  broke 
down  snmrnarily  before  it  had  got  half  its  com- 

gement  on  board.  Having  secured  a  ticket  for 
ouen,  I  was  looking  around  for  my  friend  and 
interpreter,  when  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain  from 
a  suspicious-looking  cloud  overhead  produced  a 
frantic  scramble  for  inside  places.  Frenchmen 
have  the  most  indescribable  horror  of  a  wet  skin  ; 
and  the  one  pinnacle  of  politeness  to  which  no 
one  bom  south  of  the  channel  has  ever  yet  attained 
ia  that  of  "  riding  outside  to  oblige  a  lady."  For 
my  own  part,  having  no  fancy  to  be  left  behind 
altogether,  I  contrived,  with  some  difficulty,  to 
clamber  upon  the  roof  of  a  huge,  unwieldy  omni- 
bus; and  there,  buttoning  my  great  coat  close  up 
to  my  chin,  I  determined  manfully  to  await  the 
worst 

I  hadn't  long  to  wait  either.  Hardly  had  the 
**  Hup,  allez !"  of  our  driver  set  his  lumbering 
team  into  a  jog  trot,  when  down  came  the  rain  in 
a  perfect  deluge.  I  soon  found  my  umbrella 
totally  useless,  since,  there  being  three  persons 
besides  myself  in  a  row  upon  the  roof,  we  simply 
poured  cataracts  over  each  other  with  very  little 
advantage  to  ourselves.  In  fact  our  seat  was  soon 
swimming  with  water,  which  also  washed  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  most  cruel  way  over 
our  boots.  On  we  went,  at  first  through  a  long, 
straggling,  barbarous  village,  whose  inhabitants 
stood  staring  at  their  open  doors,  and  saluted  ua 
with  shouts  of  laughter  as  we  went  by.  Presently 
we  got  into  a  labyrinth  of  deep,  sticky  cross-roads, 
where  we  rolled  and  pitched  like  an  Admiralty 
steamer.  Then  came  a  rou^h,  tangled  patch  of 
woodland,  where  the  streamug  trees  took  part 
against  us,  and  thrashed  our  hats  off  with  uieir 
sodden  branches.  My  own  was  |ncked  up  and 
retnraed  to  me  by  the  conductor,  neatly  lined  with 
mud;  the  good  man,  in  presenting  it,  making  a 
noise  like  a  clock  suddenly  run  down.  To  cotuie 
matter  short  wish  I  could  have  done  it  at  the 
time),  we  arrived  at  Malaunay  in  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  splashed,  drenched,  and  miserable ; 
looking,  indeed,  as  if  we  had  been  suspended  for 
a  similar  period  in  a  weak  soluUon  of  muck. 

The  omnibus  upon  which  I  was  seated  hap- 
pened to  be  about  the  last  of  the  dripping  con- 
voy; and  upon  descending  from  my  lulty  perch, 
I  found  my  previously-arrived  fellow-passengers 
in  a  state  of  the  most^Kbgaf^lterplexity  and  dis- 
may. A  trsin  was  iiueed  u  waiting  (to  convey 
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them  to  their  several  deetinatioiia,  but,  alas,  it  had 
just  been  gently  intimated  by  the  ofBciale  on  duty 
that  the  transport  of  their  luggage  was  another 
afFwr  altogether.  It  was  "to  follow  them,  all 
right,"  according  to  the  letter  of  the  bond,  but 
when  was  quite  another  question.  "  Sometime  in 
the  course  of  the  night — probably  the  whole 
would  be  delivered  as  directed  before  5  a.m.  the 
next  morning,"  was  all  the  answer  vouchsafed  to 
some  five  hundred  inquiries,  yelled  forth  in  every 
accent  of  despiur.  Fancy  our  position.  Here  was  I, 
for  instance,  here  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  re- 
spectable women  drenched  to  the  skin^  shivering 
with  cold — many  with  a  three  hours*  journey  to 
Parisbeforethem,and  no  prospectofadry  change  till 
6  AM.  the  next  day !  One's  money,  one's  dressing- 
case,  and  one's  night -shirt,  all  in  the  inexorable  maw 
of  a  French  railway-van.  And  all  this  to  gratify 
the  infernal  caprice  of  an  odious  Government 
monopoly,  and  countenance  a  lying  statement  in 
the  Moniteur,  that,  "  in  spite  of  a  trifling  derange- 
ment of  the  permanent  way,  the  traffic  on  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  Railway  had  proceeded,  as  usual, 
without  interruption."  Bah  !  it  was  a  sell — a 
hoax  of  the  most  crnel  and  unjnstifiable  kind — a 
swindle,  which,  putting  even  its  more  unfortunate 
features  out  of  the  question,  could  have  been  per- 
petrated only  in  a  country  where  the  men  are 
slaves  and  where  the  Timei  doesn't  exist. 

*'  Here's  a  pretty  predicament  for  an  ardent 
lover  !*  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  marched  indignantly 
oat  of  the  station  at  Rouen.  "  Here's  a  sight  for 
au  impassioned  maiden !  Not  a  dry  sUtch  to  my 
back ! — no  chance  of  a  change  till  to-morrow ! 
Lucky  if  I  get  it  then" — for  I  recollected,  with  a 
shudder,  that  my  iudiutrions  little  ti^er  had,  in 
the  exercise  of  bis  juvenile  zeal,  inscribed  all  my 
rackages  with  the  words,  Charles  Palluall, 
Ebqvibb,  Paris,  in  dreadfully  legible  roundband. 
"No  particnlar  Buency  in  Uie  French  language, 
and,  by  Jove !  to  make  the  thing  perfect,  all  my 
money  locked  up  in  my  writing-desk !" 

In  confirmation  of  the  last  frightful  fact,  I  dived 
in  vain  into  every  separate  pocket,  and  brought  up 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  coin  bat  a  few  wet  boob. 
It  was  my  own  carelessness,  no  doubt.  I  had  spent 
every  loose  sixpence  at  Havre,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  francs  requisite  to  carry  me  to  Rouen ; 
never,  of  course,  dreaming  that  I  should  be  unable 
to  draw  upon  my  baggage  for  a  supply.  And 
hen  was  the  comfortable  result- 

Asl  trudged  heavily  through  the  stramgeand  busy 
streetsof  Rouen,  the  objectof  universal  curiosity,  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  looked  more  like  a  resuscitated 
gentleman  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  than  an  intelligent  tourist,  I  in- 
stituted a  mental  court  of  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done.  Such  an  adventure  would  have 
been  nuta  to  a  knight  of  romance,  and  invaluable  to 
an  adventurer  of  the  middle  ages ;  but,  unluckily, 
we  are  very  prosaic  at  the  Treasury,  and  well  up 
to  the  time  of  day ;  so  the  more  promising  features 
of  my  predicament  went  for  nothing.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  I  bad  absolutely  forgotten  the  address  of 
M,  Constantine,  Lucy's  present  protector ;  or 
nther,  trusting  to  a  letter  of  introduction  in  my 


portmanteau,  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  get  it 
by  heart  Had  I  been  so  inclined,  therefore,  I 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  appealing  to 
him  in  my  distress,  whilst  the  ridiculous  figure  I 
should  cut,  were  I  to  present  myself  speechless, 
penniless,  and  soaking  wet  at  a  respectable  hotel, 
became  a  more  vivid  conviction  at  every  step. 
Matters,  however,  were  growing  desperate,  and 
after  meandering  irresolutely  for  some  time  among^ 
the  flower-stalls  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and 
inwardly  recanting  certain  heterodox  opinions 
touching  the  utility  of  the  French  language  in 
France,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  a  small  shop,  in- 
scribed Achat  d'or  et  d'argetUf  intending  fort- 
with,  by  dint  of  pantomine,  to  dispose  of  my 
watch,  and  thus  obtoin  the  means  of  entrance  into 
a  creditable  hotel,  without  the  very  lame  excuse 
of  absolute  destitution. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  street  for  this 
purpose,  and  had  already  caught  the  eye  of  the 
hoary  old  usurer  within,  who  was  sitting  behind 
a  brass  lattice,  like  a  venerable  parrot  in  his  cage 
of  golden  wire,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  relief,  a 
well-known  face  appeared  round  the  corner,  within 
a  few  yards  of  me.  Tlie  owner  was  a  man  of  t^e 
name  of  Cutler,  a  quondam  college-acquaintance, 
and,  truth  to  tetl,a  fellow  to  whom  I  should  have 
given  a  carefully  wide  berth  had  I  encountered 
him  in  Regent -street  bnt  three  days  before.  He 
never  had  been  a  friend  of  mine,  nor,  indeed,  to 
the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  of  any  one  else. 
There  was  a  slang,  repulsive  familiarity  about  bis 
manner  that  gave  one,  at  first  sight,  the  idea  that 
he  really  intended  to  be  agreeable,  and  would 
have  probably  succeeded  if  ne  hadn't  so  unmis- 
takably been  born  a  snob.  Those  who  knew  him 
better,  however,  told  a  very  different  story.  He 
was  by  nature  one  of  those  coarse,  selfish,  hateful 
beings,  the  very  texture  of  whose  souls  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  growth  of  any  generous  sen- 
timents, with  the  very  existence  of  any  manly 
thought.  Had  he  been  bom  a  sultan,  he  would 
have  been  the  most  cruel  and  capricious  tyrant 
that  ever  signed  a  death-warrant  Had  he  been 
born  a  vizier,  he  would  have  been  the  most 
cringing,  servile  sycophant  that  ever  kissed  the 
rod.  He  was  just  one  of  those  men  who,  to 
borrow  the  illustration  of  Bacon,  would  have 
burnt  down  his  neighbour's  house  in  order  to  roast 
an  egg,  could  he  omy  have  done  it  with  impunity. 
At  school  he  was  umversally  characterised  as  a 
sneak.  At  college  he  was  noted  for  vulgar  and 
offensive  practical  jokes — a  species  of  entertun- 
ment  which  the  rarest  tact  and  the  nicest  judgment 
can  barely  render  tolerable  in  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen, aod  which,  in  his  hands,  became  of  course 
to  the  last  degree  insufferable.  In  this  propensity, 
however,  he  was  one  day  brought  up  with  a  round 
turn,  as  the  sailors  have  it,  and  received  from  the 
right  foot  of  a  gigantic  Johnian  one  of  those 
straightforward  and  impressive  hints  which  gene- 
rally go  sudi  a  long  way  with  gentlemen  of  his 
description. 

Were  I  writing  for  effect,  I  should  certainly 
pique  myself  not  a  little  upon  the  artistic  manner 
in  vldtAk  I  have  brought  ont  the  lan^^itable  per- 
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plffiut^  of  my  sitoatioiL  To  be  forced,  not  merely 
to  claim  aoqaainUnce  vith,  but  to  ask  a  favour  of, 
Buch  a  brute,  is  to  me,  at  this  moment,  evideDce  of 
such  a  deplorable  state  of  difficulty  and  misery 
that,  writing  from  my  luxurious  easy  chiur  in 
Piccadilly,  I  can  scarcely  realise  the  fact  that  I  am 
indeed  the  drenched  and  muddy  be^garman  who 
80  eagerly  attracted  his  notice  in  tiie  streets  of 
Bonen. 

At  first,  my  appearance  so  completely  bewil- 
dered him  Uuit  he  stood  like  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  g^oet  of  his  great-grandfather,  or  been  unex- 
pectedly tapped  on  the  shonlder  by  a  sheriff's 
office.  When,  howerer,  convinced  of  my  iden- 
tity, be  asked  me  xather  pointedly  what  I  wanted 
wi^  himf 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  explained  the 
nature  of  my  misfortime — ^that  I  was  a  stranger 
in  the  place  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  language. 
What  did  I  want  ?  Why,  good  gracious !  w^t 
was  a  man  in  my  predicament  likely  to  want  ?  I 
wanted  him  to  introduce  me  at  some  decent  hotel — 
to  assure  the  landlord  that  I  wasn't  the  illiterate 
impoetor  I  appeared— to  help  me,  if  possible,  out 
of  his  wardrobe ;  if  not,  to  lend  me  a  few  napo- 
leons until  the  next  morning ;  and,  above  all,  to 
assist  me  in  discovering  where  M.  Constantine 
resided ;  for  the  idea  of  remaining  another  hour 
in  the  same  town  with  Lucy,  without  imprinting 
at  least  one  kiss  on  her  delicious  Hps,  rawed  my 
brain  with  that  spedea  of  longing  torment  which 
lovers  only  know. 

At  the  mention  of  M.  ConstanUne*s  name,  my 
companion,  who  had  evinced  the  most  unequivocal 
aympttmu  oi  impatience  during  the  recital  of  my 
wants  and  calamitiei,  snddeoly  pricked  up  his 
ears. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  only  want  to  know 
where  Constantine  lives,  I  can  help  you  there.  I 
know  a  little  of  him  myself,  and  a  monstrous  good 
fellow  he  is.  As  to  an  hotel,  yes,  there's  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  on  the  quay — capital  house 
and  civil  people.  I'd  lend  you  any  clothes 
you  want  vriQi  pleasure,  but  they'd  be  a  mile 
too  big  for  you;  and,  moat  unluckily,  I'm 
out  of  cash  to-day  altogether.  To-morrow  or 
next  day,  I  expect  a  remittance  from  London,  and 
then  we'll  talk  about  it  In  the  mean  Ume,  let's 
turn  into  this  ca/e  and  have  a  glass  of  wine.  You 
look  more  like  a  drowned  rat  than  the  fellow  I 
remembff  at  Trinity.  Now,  then,"  continued  he, 
as  the  waiter  placed  a  bottle  of  Su  Emilien  before 
'*  fill  yonr  glass  and  tell  us  what  brings  you 
thna  m  prince  to  the  andent  city  of  Bonen." 

"  I  am  umply  here  upon  a  visi^"  I  replied,  *'  to 
X.  Constantine  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  is  at 
pnsent  living  in  the  house." 

**  A  eoQsm  of  yours,  my  dear  fellow  I  Who  can 
jott  posdbly  mean  ?" 

"  t  alluded  to  a  young  lady  who  is  now,  I  un- 
derstand, residing  with  his  family,"  returned  I  as 
drily  as  possible,  feelmg  confoundedly  vexed  at 
my  own  indiscretion  in  bringing  Lucy  into  the 
conversation  at  all. 

"  Why,  what  an  extraordinary  coincidence  f  ex- 
daimed  dntler,  putting  down  bis  glass.  "  To  think 
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that  Lucy  should  be  a  cousin  of  yonrs,  of  all  men 
in  the  world !" 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  sud  I,  looking  him  steadily 
in  the  face,  "  that  you  were  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Oarlton  to  be  entitled  to  make 
use  of  her  Christian  name." 

"  Not  acquainted,  my  dear  fellow !  Why,  I'm 
getting  on  like  a  house  on  fire  in  that  quarter ! 
Suppose  we  drink  her  health,  proud  litUe  beauty 
that  she  is  I"  continued  he,  alapinng  me  familiarly 
upon  the  knee. 

Of  course  I  knew  better,  theoreticaUv,  than  to 
answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly;  but  despe- 
rately hard  indeed  did  I  find  it  to  act,  at  that 
moment,  in  accordance  with  the  vrise  injunction. 
Not  that  a  sensation  of  jealousy  for  one  instant 
crossed  my  mind.  Had  I  been  informed  in  an 
anonymous  letter  that  the  Man  in  the  Moon  was 
languishing  for  Lucy,  and  bad  already  built  a  cot- 
tage for  her  somewhere  out  in  the  Milky  Way,  I 
should  have  been  scarcely  more  indifferent  to  the 
news.  But  to  hear  a  name  which  I  had  taught 
myself  to  consider  as  something  almost  holy,  a 
name  which  worked  upon  me  with  a  soft  myste- 
rious power,  purifying  my  whole  nature  with  its 
genUe  influence — to  hear  this  name  blurted  pre- 
sumptuously forth  by  an  odious  idiot,  was  within  a 
hairs  weight  as  much  as  I  could  bear.  I  looked  at 
the  empty  claret-bottle,  and  I  looked  at  his  hateful 
head,  and  I  saw  plainly  enough  that  he  understood 
the  ^ance. 

*' Ocuue,  old  fellow,  don't  look  fio  confoundedly 
Mack,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  paid  tiie  waiter.  "  I 
meant  no  harm  to  yon  or  yoor  oonsin.  Gome 
along,  and  111  see  what  I  can  do  for  yoo.  By 
Jove  I  you  seem  to  have  swapped  hats  with  a 
chiffonier"  continued  he,  as  I  pi<^ed  up  my  muddy 
tile.  "  Why,  your  hair  is  one  mass  of  mud '.  and 
as  for  those  magnificent  whiskers  of  yours,  they're 
regularly  plastered  over  your  face.  Look  here ; 
take  my  advice.  Go  to  the  barber's  over  the  way 
and  get  yourself  rc^;ulatly  combed  and  cleaned, 
while  I  cut  across  to  my  lodgings  and  see  what  I 
can  do  in  the  way  of  rigging  you  ont." 

Had  the  suggestion  come  from  anybody  else,  it 
would  have  struck  me  as  both  good-natured  and 
senuble ;  but  I  knew  my  man  too  well  for  that.  I 
felt  convinced  that  bis  mincipal  object  was  to  get  rid 
of  me  at  any  price.  I  knew,  moreover,  that  ho  per- 
fecUy  appreciated  tiie  terms  upon  which  I  stood 
with  Lucy,  and  that  to  iosnre  my  cutting  a  ridl- 
.culous  figure  in  her  eyes,  there  was  no  piece  of 
rascality  which  would  <x»t  him  a  mtunent's  hesita- 
tion. I  therefore  rather  drily  requested  him  to 
write  downM.Oonstantine'8  address  in  my  pocket- 
book,  and  told  him  that  if  he  wonld  have  the 
goodness  to  act  as  my  ateromtw  with  the  barber, 
and  then  introduce  me  to  the  HatA  d'Angleterre, 
I  would  give  him  no  fiirtber  trouble  upon  my 
account 

"  Just  toll  the  fellow,"  I  said,  taking  my  seat  in 
the  barber's  chair,  "  that  I  want  my  h^ir  cut  and 
brushed  in  the  regular  Parisian  style.  Tell  him 
I've  let  it  grow  for  the  last  rix  weeks  that  he 
might  have  full  scope  for  his  art  And  tell  him  I 
want  my  whiskers  very  carefully  com^ ;  and  if 
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he  thinks  the  very  least  possible  tarn  with  the  iron 
would  improve  them,  he  may  do  it,  not  otherwise. 
Tell  him  I  rely  npoik  his  jadgment." 

"  All  right !"  replied  the  traitor.  "  Monsiear 
dedrerait  se  Atire  coifFer  a  la  demi^re  mode  de 
Paris.  Vous  voudrez  bien  enstiite  loi  oonper  sea 
faToris  anssi  conrts  qne  possible." 

"  Mon  Dien,  qnel  dommage !"  replied  the  bar- 
ber. "  Jamais,  pendant  tout  le  conn  de  ma  pra- 
tique, je  n'ai  vn  mie  anssi  belle  paire  de  favoris  I 
Quelle  pommade  divine  ces  Anglais  doivcnt  avoir 
poor  faire  crditre  qoelqueehoee  d'ansst  nu^^n^qne  I 
Ihi  reste,  puisque  Monsieur  le  desir^  oommen- 
gona ; — la  T 

Tear  up  the  page,  editor !  Stam^  on  prin- 
ter's deTib !  Heaven  send  me  patience  whilst  I 
write,  or  I  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  Warren's 
book,  and  ont-rant  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee."  At 
one  fell  snip,  the  glory  of  my  youth,  the  proud 
ornament  of  my  matnrer  manhood,  dropped,  a 
helpless  lock  of  glossy  auburu,  in  reproachful  gyra- 
tions apon  the  barber's  toe  I  My  right  whisker 
was  ruined  for  ever  I  True,  it  might  again  re- 
turn; but  how?  a  wretched  pollard;  its  virgin 
^eshnesB,  its  wavy  silk,  g(me,  gone—beyond  re- 
demption gone ! 

To  spring  to  my  feet  and  knock  the  astounded 
pemiquier  head  over  heels  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  "  Curse  you !"  1  shouted, "  Get  up  and  Vll 
drive  your  daylights  in,  yon  infernal  miscreant ! 
Get  up,  I  tell  you !" 

But  the  miserable  victim  of  my  misplaced  wrath 
didn't  get  up.  He  wisely  contented  himself  with 
lying  Suit  upon  his  back  with  his  eyes  shot,  nfnr- 
munng  in  tremendous  tones,  "Qae  dit-il?* 

"  II  dit,  qo'il  a  dans  sa  poche  nne  paire  de  pis- 
tolets,  avec  laqnelle  il  va  tirer  snr  votre  femme, 
derriere  le  comptoir,  lorsqu'elle  desoendra,"  shouted 
Cutler,  laughing  immoderately. 

"Ah,  diable!  diablel"  cried  the  barber,  fcut- 
tling  out  of  the  room  on  all-fours  and  tumbling 
down  stairs.  The  whole  scene,  in  short,  took  place 
in  infinitely  less  time  thanittakm  me  to  describe  it. 
The  result  was  that  I  found  myself  in  the  custody 
of  a  couple  of  gendarmes,  Cutler  gone,  a-  crowd 
round  the  door,  and  tiie  hairdresser  oying  bitterly, 
and  jpointing  to  a  deep  crimson  stain  upon  the  bosom 
of  his  dandy  shirt.  No  doubt  the  pair  of  scissors, 
which  he  was  wielding  at  the  time  of  encountering 
my  onslaught,  had  inflicted  a  jH-ick  in  the  region 
of  the  ribs,  which  fot  the  moment  bled  considerably. 
It  was  more  like  the  change  iu  a  pantomime  thui 
an  occnrrence  in  *very-day  life. 

On  my  way  to  the  police-office,  whither  I  was 
conducted  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  we  were 
accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd,  struggling 
with  every  expression  of  horror  and  curiosity  for 
a  peep  at  the  English  assassin.  Upon  our  akrival, 
I  was  at  once  handed  into  a  cell  which  had  evi- 
dently been  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
desperadoes  of  the  most  formidable  description. 
"With  the  moat  ridiculous  precautions  against  any 
supplementary  outbreak  of  violence  upon  my  part, 
my  passport  was  demanded  and  taken  away,  whilst 
I  underwent  a  rigid  personal  investigation,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  the  wheren^nts  of  my 


"  ptatolets,"  which  they  persisted  in  believing  wer© 
conoeided  somewhere  between  my  shirt  and  mf 
skin.  Having  at  length  satisfied  themselves  that 
I  was  not  the  well-armed  amateur  in  murder 
suggested  by  the  barber,  tb^  lodied  me  up  in.  tho 
cell  and  left  me  to  my  own  redectione. 

Aboot  a  quarter  of  an  hour  may  have  elapeed, 
and  I  was  just  beginning  to  collect  my  scattered 
thoughts,  and  to  wonder  what  would  be  the  next 
seme  in  the  drama,  when  a  turnkey  made  his 
pearance  at  my  cell-door,  and  de^red  me,  • 
sign,  to  follow  him.  After  threading  what  asemed 
an  interminable  labyrinth  of  nndei^rouBd  pw- 
sagee,  we  Miived  at  the  foot  of  a  corksoew  sUir- 
case. 

"  n  fant  monter,  monsienr,"  said  my  condnctor. 

As  I  did  BO,  the  hum  of  voices  sounded  in  my 
ears,  and,  before  I  even  gneased  where  I  was  ^o- 
ing,  I  found  myself,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life^ 
"  Uie  prisoner  at  the  bar !" 

The  appearance  of  the  presiding  police-magia- 
trate  was  certainly  not  cakmlated  to  delode  offend- 
ers into  the  belief  that  the  rigours  of  justice  were 
likely  to  be  relaxed  in  their  favour.  He  was  • 
scowling,  ferocious-looking  little  man,  with  a  head 
as  round  as  a  bulled  and  a  muzzle  as  black  as  m 
bull-dog's.  He  apoke  widi  such  a  spasmodic  rtk- 
pidity  of  utterance  as  to  give  one  the  idea  that  tb» 
words  burnt  hts  mouth;  and  his  hand  shook  so 
violently  when  he  grew  aKoited  that,  in  ^ite  of 
my  nnpleasant  porition,  I  longed  to  ask  him  to  let 
me  look  at  his  notes. 

"Comment  s'appelle-t*il ?"  he  roared  at  laat, 
looking  as  if  he  wished  he  could  bang  me  off* 
hand,  without  the  nonsensical  fuss  of  a  trial. 

"  Vat  your  name,  yon?"  squeaked  the  interprs* 
ter  who  had  been  provided  for  my  benefit. 

"John  Bull !"  bellowed  I  recklessly;  indignant 
beyond  measure  at  finding  that  I  was  to  be  tried 
in  good  earnest 

There  was  a  smothered  buzz  of  "  Jean  Bonle  I-— 
o'est  Jean  Boule  Ini-mSme !"  the  audience  evi- 
dently imagining  that  that  desperate  character  had 
at  length  been  captured  in  proprid  persona,  while 
indulging  in  a  murderous  foray  upon  their  peace- 
ful city. 

"Cela  ne  s'accorde  pas  avec  son  poaeeportr' 
shouted  the  magistrate,  convulsively  knocking  hi* 
inkbottle  into  une  eye  of  the  clerk  of  the  court. 
"  Je  vois  ici  le  nom  da  Ballmall !  Pourqnoi  om 
donne-t-tl  nn  autre  nom  qne  oelui  qui  est  snr  I» 
paaseport?" 

"Tell  de  troot,  Panl  Manle!"  impressiTely 
observed  the  interpreter. 

I  hove  no  space  at  present  for  the  detidls  of  the 
k»ng  investigation  which  succeeded,  oven  did  I 
remember  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the 
purpose.  80  far  as  I  recollect,  the  barber  grossly 
exaggerated  in  giving  hia  evidence,  and,  the  real 
cause  of  my  indignation  never  for  one  moment 
having  entered  his  head,  made  me  out  a  very 
bloodthirsty  scoundrel  indeed.  In  short,  wliat 
with  the  judge  and  what  with  the  interpreter,  I 
soon  got  so  thoroughly  bewildered  that  I  gave  np 
the  idea  of  defending  myself  as  a  bad  job,  and 
resolved  to  let  things  take  their  own  comae. 
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Ynut  the  result  would  have  been — whether  I 
diotdd  hare  been  committed  for  trial  by  a  higher 
coort,  or  sentenced  to  the  galleys  upon  the  spot,  I 
cMmot  even  conjecture.  Most  fortnnately,  how- 
ever,  a  aeeond  magistrate  entered  the  oonrt  while 
the  case  wat  atiU  in  pn^^reas,  and  took  hia  seat 
boride  my  tormentor.  Ha  was  a  hale,  good-looking 
man,  of  abont  five-and-fbrty,  wi&  a  fine,  open 
eonntenance,  and  a  commanding  tone,  eridently 
die  great  gnn  of  the  court.  He  desired  the  clerfc 
to  hand  him  np  my  passport,  which  he  rapidly 
examined  and  pitched  back  on  the  table.  He 
tiien  folded  bis  arms,  and  listened  with  evident 
attention  to  the  remainder  of  the  inquiry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  i^inat  me, 
he  desired  me,  through  the  interpreter,  to  speak 
oat  boldly,  if  I  had  anything  to  urge  in  my  own 
defence.  I  did  bo  ;  and,  taking,  as  I  still  think, 
the  best  coarse  under  the  circumBtances,  described 
in  gra^o  terms  the  care  and  pride  with  which, 
during  the  hut  half-dozen  years,  I  had  cultiTEited 
tiie  most  magnificent  pair  of  whiskers  in  all 
£[^and.  I  then  detailed  the  leading  events  of 
my  disaatrouB  journey  from  Havro,  which  led  to 
my  bein^  tiirown  houjsel^  and  penniless  upon  the 
streeta  ^  Rouen.  "  Even  then,  gentlemen,"  I 
eondnned,  '*!  thought  not  so  much  of  my  own 
miaety  aa  of  the  dex^rable  condition  of  my 
whukem.  Fearing  tnat  they  might  otherwise 
tufitain  some  irreparable  injury  from  long  expo- 
sure to  damp  and  mud,  I  went  into  a  barber's 
ahcrp  to  have  them  careftilly  combed  utd  dressed. 
Judge,  gentlemen,  what  my  feelings  most  have 
been  when,  owing  to  aome  unfortonate  mistake,  he 
mined  one  of  them  altogether,  I  confess  that,  in 
s  fit  of  momentary  passion,  I  struck  him  with  my 
fiat  Any  otiier  injury  which  he  may  hare  receiv^ 
waa  quite  accidental  and  unintentional  upon  my 
part.  I  am  willing  to  make  him  any  reparation 
which  the  Court  may  think  proper  to  award." 

The  good-looking  magistrate,  who,  I  could  per- 
ceive, understood  English,  though  he  did  not 
choose  to  speak  it,  smiled  good-humooredly 
several  times  in  the  course  of  my  narrative;  I 
tnr  that  I  had  taken  the  right  tone  to  disarm  the 
severity  <tf  a  French  eonrt  of  jostice,  and  mated 
without  much  appreheosion  for  its  deoirion.  After 
some  five  minuted  deliberaticm  the  bull-dog  pro- 
mnmced  my  sentence,  which,  I  coitfess,  aUgf^md. 
me  eonsidenbly.  In  consideration  of  extenuating 
circomstanoes,"  I  was  merely  to  be  imprisoned  for 
eight  days,  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  iranca,  ead  a 
dmilar  sum  hy  way  of  indonmty  to  the  woimded 
barber. 

The  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  expect  me  to  regale 
him  wiUi  any  anecdotes  of  prison-experience  in 
&e  Silvio  Pellico  style.  Sarring  that  I  was 
obliged  to  be  always  at  home,"  I  was  really  far 
from  uncomfortable  during  those  eight  memwable 
days.  I  was  neither  chained  to  the  fioor  nor 
hmig  np  by  the  1^  during  the  whole  time.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  a  nice,  tidy  littie  whitewashed 
apartment,  with  a  chair,  a  deal  table,  and  a  turn- 
op  bedstead.  I  was  allowed  books,  and  read  the 
first  edition  of  BoswelVs  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  from 
cover  to  cover,  during  my  impiisonment.  My 


jailor,  too,  was  an  excellent  fellow.  We  conldn% 
of  course,  communicate,  except  by  signs,  owing  to 
my  defective  education ;  but  he  never  entered  my 
room  withotit  a  smile  on  his  face,  itnd  something 
or  otiier  in  his  hand  which  he  fancied  would  serve 
me  to  kin  time.  Now  it  was  a  slate  and  a  pencil, 
now  a  couple  of  cigars,  and,  best  of  all,  on  the 
second  day  he  brongbt  me  a  kitten,  which  was  the 
greatest  poB«ble  kindness  he  could  have  done  me. 
Nobody  kacrvB  what  sympathy  there  is  in  a  kitten 
till  he  has  been  shut  np  with  one  in  jail  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Puss  didn't  insist  npon  I>eing  spoken 
to  in  French.  She  was  a  regular  littie  polyglot, 
and  knew  all  languages  under  the  sun.  I  waa 
positively  quite  annoyed  to  have  to  part  with  the 
cat  when  the  morning  came  for  my  release. 

Precisely  as  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  rang  at 
noon  on  that  eventftil  day,  my  jailor  mode  his 
appearance.  Flinging  the  door  wide  open,  ho 
made  a  low,  comical  salaam,  and  signalled  to  me 
that  I  was  at  liberty  to  depart  in  peace.  He  at 
the  same  time  placed  in  my  hands  a  sealed  enve- 
lope, which  I  opened  in  the  corridor.  It  contained 
two  biUett  de  Banquet  for  100  francs  each,  and  a 
not^  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  copy  r—^ 

"  Sib, — Tour  fine  ia  already  paid,  and  the  barber 
is  satisfied.  Ton  are  requested  to  accept,  aa  a 
loan,  the  inclosed  sum  of  200  francs.  You  need 
be  under  no  delicacy  in  doing  so,  aa  the  money 
will  before  long  be  reclaimed  by  the  writer.  Your 
loggage  is  awaitingyon  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

"  To  Charles  Falbnall,  Esq." 

I  let  the  pa^r  fall  from  my  hands  in  uncon- 
trollable astonishment.  It  was  Cutler's  hand- 
writing !  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the 
subject.  I  had  often  sat  next  Mm  at  lectures,  and 
recollected  perfectly  well  his  old  Cambridge 
scrawl ;  the  letters  sloped  the  wrong  way,  no  dots 
to  hia  €b,  and  no  topsail  yardarms  to  bis  t's. 
Confound  it,  thought  I,  can  I  have  been  judging 
this  man  nncharitably,  and  giving  the  devil  an 
extra  coat  of  black  paint?  It  looks  like  it, 
really.  Have  I  not  brought  all  my  old  University 
prejudices  to  bear  against  him  ?  Have  I  any- 
thing specific  to  lay  to  hia  charge  ?  Am  I  even 
certain  that  he  desired  the  barber  to  cut  off  my 
whisker?  Assuredly  not  On  the  other  hand,, 
may  he  not  have  construed  the  &ct  of  my  not 
having  mentioned  his  name  before  the  magistrates 
as  evidence  of  a  desire  to  keep  him  out  of  a  dis- 
agreeable scrape  ?  How  do  I  know  what  poaition 
he  may  hold  in  Rouen,  or  what  the  result  might 
have  hem  to  him,  had  hia  name  appeared  in  con- 
nexion with  such  a  squabble  ?  At  ^I' events,  let 
me  suspend  my  jud^^ment  npon  the  man  till  I  hear 
more,  and,  meanwhile,  make  the  best  of  my  way 
to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Upon  my  arrival  I  found  that  a  room  had  already 
been  prepared  for  me,  and  oh,  the  thrill  of  delight 
which  electrified  me  as  I  perc^ved  a  note  from 
Lucy  lyii^  upon  my  dressing-table.  It  ran  as 
follows  :— 

"  Mt  dbarkst  Charlbs, — How  very  deligbtful ! 
M.  CoDstantine  tells  me  tliat  he  believes  yon  will 
be  in  Bouen  this  very  day.  If  so,  I  aio^to  tell  yon 
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that  we  dine  at  six,  and  yon  are  not  to  dream  of 
leaving  hb  under  a  fortnight. 

"  Yoar  own  affectionate 

"LUCT. 

*•  ChattoH  Pavilly,  Satvrday.- 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  literally  danced 
for  joy.  How  ahall  I  deacribe  the  load  which 
those  few  lines  took  off  my  mind  ?  During  my 
imprisonment  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  think  of 
Lncy.  I  had  etmggled,  though  in  Tain,  to  corer 
np  her  image  from  before  my  eyes.  To  think 
her  was  torture,  when  I  nflected  that,  at  Uiat 
identical  moment,  she  might  be  perusing  some 
garbled  and  ill-natured  report  of  my  trial ;  per- 
haps even  mentally  discarding  me  as  a  headstrong 
and  hateful  brote !  Now  I  cared  for  nothing.  Lucy 
was  evidently  ignorant  of  what  had  befallen  me, 
and  would  not,  at  all  events,  hear  of  it  until  I  was 
by  to  explain.  All  this  was  couleur  de  rose. 
Rapidly  arraying  myself  as  became  a  happy  lover, 
and  brushing  my  left  whisker  into  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  ipoBsible,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  corres- 
pond with  its  mutilated  fellow,  I  sent  out  for  a 
Jiacre,  and  before  half-paat  five  was  rattling 
through  the  barrios  on  my  way  to  Ohateau 
Pavilly. 

The  ponderous  iron  lodge-gates  swayed  hack- 
ward  at  my  approach.  Cuang,  clang,  went  the 
bell  behind  me,  as  my  humble  voititn  cnuhed 
along  the  DoUe  avame. 

The  servant  who  amtited  me  at  the  front  door 
bowed  low  aa  I  pronounced  my  name,  and  with 
an  obsc4|mon8  whisper  of  "  Par  ici,  monsieur,  s'il 
vons  plait,"  conducted  me  to  a  small  beantifnlly- 
fumished  library  upon  the  ground-floor.  While 
I  was  in  the  act  of  examining  the  curious  specimens 
of  old  Korman  armour  with  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  he  again  threw  open  tiie  door,  and  the 
next  moment  I  was  warmly  shaking  hands  with 
my  friend  the  good-looking  magistrate,  who 
turned  out  to  be  no  leas  a  personage  than  M.  Con- 
stantine  himself!  Bather  to  my  surprise  and  an- 
noyance, he  was  accompanied  by  the  amiable  Cut- 
ler,  to  whom  he  introduced  me  as  a  compatriot, 
Apparently  without  the  slightest  idea  that  we  had 
-ever  met  Wore. 

"  I  have  received  yon  thus,  my  dear  Mr.  Pall- 
mall,"  he  apologised,  holding  me  affectionately  by 
both  hands,  "  because  I  thought  it  might  be  more 
agreeable  for  both  of  us  Uiat  our  first  meeting  should 
Iw  in  primte.  Pec^e,  you  know,  are  sometimes  a 
little  unguarded  when  they  are  surprised,  and  you 
might  poB^bly  have  been  betrayed  into  letting 
out  a  little  se<n^  which  yon  would  otiierwise  have 
wished  to  keep.  I  have  asked  this  gentleman  to 
be  present,  because  I  speak  English  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  he  must  help  me  out  if 
my  ignorance  of  your  language  prevents  my  ex- 
l^aimng  what  I  wish  yon  clearly  to  understand. 
He  has  been  good  enough,  also,  to  interest  himself 
in  your  case,  and  had  the  politeness  to  write  a  note 
in  Ecglieh  for  me  this  morning,  which  I  hope  was 
delivered  to  yon  before  yon  left — before  you  left 
home.  What  I  wish  yon  to  understand  is  this. 
Yon  may  have  thought  that  yon  were  harshly 
d  alt  with  hut  wee^  and  I  confeas  your  sentence 


was  a  severe  one ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
France  is  not  England,  and  that  though  at  home, 
as  I  am  told,  you  would  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
flict any  punishment  you  pleased  upon  the  barber 
for  the  sum  of  126  francs,  that  is  not  so  with  us. 
Had  you  been  an  entire  etninger  to  me  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  interfere  effectually  on  yonr 
behalf;  but  hoping  as  I  do,  that  yon  will  be  • 
constant  visitor  at  Pavilly,  I  should,  I  assure  yoo, 
have  compromised  mysdf  altog^er  aa  a  magistrate 
of  Bonen,  had  I  ahown  any  marked  determination 
to  screen  yon  from  justice.  As  it  was,  the  b&t 
noire,  as  we  call  him,  wished  to  ^ve  ^oa  three 
weeks.  However,  I  congratulate  yoa  with  *U  my 
heart  upon  being  well  out  of  the  scrape ;  and  now 
suppose  we  go  up  stairs." 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  also,"  said  Cut- 
ler, coming  sheepishly  for^rard  to  offer  his  hand. 
"  I  wouldn't  have  left  you  as  I  did,  old  fellow, 
only  I  was  aft-aid  they'd  bring  me  forward  as 
evidence  against  you.  Thst  was  the  reason,  I 
give  you  my  honour.  Luckily,  I  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  and  I  never  even 
mentioned  to  M.  Constantine  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  yoa  the  first  day  yoa  entered 
the  town." 

"  I  tell  vou  what  it  is,  Mr.  Cutler,"  replied  I 
very  wamuy,  for  my  indignation  absolutely  got 
the  b^ter  of  me  at  this  crowning  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy ;  "knowing  what  I  did  of  yonr  diaractw,  I 
well  deserved  all  that  has  happened  for  being  fbol 
enongh  to  place  myself  in  your  han^  ^lat  yoa 
shonld  have  chosen  the  very  moment  when  I  ap- 
pealed to  yon  for  assistance  in  a  very  serious 
difficulty  to  indulge  in  a  foolish  and  dangerous 
practical  joke  was,  no  doubt,  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion for  yon  to  resist ;  but  that  you  should  come 
forward  now,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  annoyance,  not  to  say  disgrace,  it  baa 
occasioned  me,  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  an  idiot  or 
a  child,  is  a  little  too  much  I  I  am  sorry  to  havo 
to  speak  in  Uiis  way  before  M.  Constantine.  But 
yon  have  now  fair  warning  that  the  first  time  I 
meet  you  outside  these  gates,  I  will  treat  you  ex- 
actly as  I  treated  the  buber,  end  give  yon  any 
sort  of  satisfiutioD  yon  like  to  demand  into  tlu 
faargunr' 

"  Vraiment,  mon  cher,"  exclaimed  M.  Constan- 
tine, who,  not  precisely  oommvhending  the  tenw 
of  onr  diacoorse,  was  naturally  pnszlea  to  the  laat 
degree,  "  vons  Mee  I'homme  U  plus  extrawdi- 
naire  que  j'ai  januda  renco&tr6 1  Vons  commences 
par  aaeasuner  ptttqoB  nn  malheorenx  barMer; 
puia  maintenant,  vons  voiUi  mena^ant  nne  per- 
sonne  que  je  m'attendaia  k  vons  voir  tndter  en 
emir 

"  Stay,  sir,  pray,"  interrupted  1.  "  I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  what  you  are  saying,  bot 
you  may  well  think  me  one  of  the  most  ill-bred 
savages  that  ever  existed.  Give  me  two  miuutes 
to  explain  myself,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  onr  friend  there  had  good  reason 
to  be  shy  of  telling  you  wlut  exceUott  service 
he  did  me  the  other  day." 

Without  further  preface,  I  proceeded  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  r«al  facta  of  Hk^^mauvaias 
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pUtitanttrie  which  had  depnrod  me  of  my  liberty 
for  A  week,  and  challenged  Catler  to  deny  them  if 
he  could.  The  brute,  however,  being  altogether 
deficient  in  the  tact  and  nerve  which  are  essenUal 
to  Uie  constitution  of  even  a  tolerable  liar,  shafBed, 
Inuigled,  hesitated,  contradicted  himself,  and  ulti- 
mately admitted  that  he  had  given  the  fatal  order 
to  the  barber — "  merely  by  way  of  a  joke ;  just  to 
Bee  what  the  fellow'd  say.  Never  thought,  of 
course,  he'd  suppose  I  was  in  earnest;  deuced 
sorry  I"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

"  Stay,  gentlemen,"  interposed  M.  Oonstantine, 
"  I  am  sorry  that  I  ^ould  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  an  unpleasant  meeting.  I  do  not 
presume  to  advise  Mr.  Faltmall  what  view  he 
ought  to  take  of  the  occurrence,  now  that  it  is 
|M8t  and  over.  But  I  must  say,  and  say  ve^  dis- 
tinctly, that  I  am  sorry  my  name  was  not  sufficient 
to  secorehim  every  politeness  and  attention  in  this 
town  from  anyone  who  had  ever  been  a  visitor  at 
Pavilly.  And,  Mr.  Cutler,  you  will  perhaps  un- 
derstand me  when  I  add,  that  Mr.  Pallmall  is  now  I 


the  guest  in  my  house,  to  whom  I  wish  to  render 
it  in  every  vay  agreeable." 

"I  understand  yon,  sir,"  replied  Ouiler,  honour- 
ing me  with  a  midignant  scowl  as  he  moved  to- 
ymrda  the  door.  "  You  will  perhaps  have  the 
goodness  to  make  my  excuses  to  madame." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
M.  Conatantine,  as  Cutler  quitted  the  room,  "  I 
am  not  sorry  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of 
getting  quit  of  that  young  man.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  person  I  took  him  for  at  first.  He  is  a 
great  deal  too  familiar,  and  I  could  see  was  fast 
becoming  an  insufferable  nuisance  to  your  pretty 
cousin.  Now,  then,  let  us  join  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room." 

More,  I  suppose,  is  unnecessary,  at  least  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  read  a  three-volume  novel  to  its 
conclusion.  Lucy  did  not  return  me  to  my  rela- 
tives as  a  damaged  article ;  and  though  sho  doesn't 
as  yet  know  the  exact  secret  of  my  mishap,  I  think 
I  must  lot  her  read  it  in  the  January  number  of 
Tait. 


GERMANY   AT  THE  A: 

I. 

Ten  long  years  were  well-nigh  done 
Since  the  weary  war  began — 
Since  the  vengeful  cannon's  roar 
Burst  o'er  rebel  Prague,  and  bore 
Doom  to  citizens,  dismay 
To  their  king  of  yesterday. 
Ten  long  years,  and  what  remains  ? 
Slaughter  on  a  hundred  {^ns ; 
In  a  thousand  mansions  mourning 
For  the  lost  and  unretuming ; 
Trusting  hearts,  now  faint  and  fulii^, 
"Far  the  bloodshed  onamiiling; 
Oonn^  bowed,  and  aage  intent 
8mit  with  blank  bewilderment ; 
Bonbta  'mid  chiefs  in  council  meeting; 
Daxk  mistrust  in  neighbours'  greeting. 
Burgher  passing  burgher  by 
Wi^  a  cold  suspicious  eye. 
Moody  muttering,  curt  reply. 
And  upon  th'  asp^  of  things. 
As  in  men's  imaginings, 
Sombre  hues  of.  gloom  profound 
Ail  the  stricken  hmdscape  round — 
Brooding  shadows  of  despair. 
Flung  by  Rapine,  pasung  there. 
Who  would  sign  and  token  see, 
Mark  the  melancholy  lea, 
Now  with  rarer  flocks  bes^Head — 
View  the  fields  nnhanrested, 
Homesteads  standiiuf  bleak  and  lone. 
Cheerful  hottse  and  household  gone ; 
Silent  hamlets,  wild  and  waste. 
All  thrar  olden  mirth  displaced ; 
Many  a  vineyard  trampled  down. 
Many  a  wide  dispeopled  towa 
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Thinned  beneath  the  ruthless  sword ; 
Lands  that  show  a  stranger  lord; 
Walls  that  gape  to  every  breeze 
Round  the  pillaged  palaces. 
These  the  signs — the  sufferings,  these ! 
And  to  miserable  men. 
Numbering  years  of  warfinre  ten. 
This  the  gain,  for  them  and  thee, 
0  surrendered  Liberty  I 

n. 

From  mountain  Inn  uid  Iser*s  flow 
Poured  on  the  wooded  phuns  below 
To  Pomerania's  wind-swept  lea, 
With  iron  hand  and  stem  decree 
Ranges  triumphant  Tyranny. 
On  Baltic's  shore  must  Dukedoms  fall 
To  deck  its  new-found  Admiral — 
Dark  Friedland,*  whose  unsparing  steel 
Reluctant  Swabian  cities  feel. 
As  now  he  points  with  stake  and  sword, 
His  bigot  Emperor's  award. 
Lone  mother,  upon  hill  and  plain 
Bohemia  counts  her  children  slain, 
Or  hears  th'  adieus  of  those  that  fly 
From  Persecution's  fiery  eye. 
Far  from  ancestral  homes  of  Rhine 
Wanders  th'  unseated  Palatine — 
Flying  before  the  Empire's  ban. 
Without  ally  or  partisan. 
He  sees  where  those  Uax  r^ons  tend, 
Bavaria's  baneful  star  ascend 
O'er  all  that  purple  ^e — 
The  vineyard  of  his  ancient  reign. 
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From  logelheim  of  Obulemftgne 

To  tower'd  Frank  en  dale. 
And  Heidelbei^  its  lords  bafh  changed. 
And  Amberg's  citizens,  estranged, 

A  new  allegiance  own — 
To  him  who,  girt  with  litwlen  spoil. 
Usurps  his  kinsman's  place  and  style 

Fast  by  the  Omar's  throBe. 
Gone  are  that  kinsman's  champimu — gone  I 
His  hopes  eTanieh'd,  cme  by  one. 
Bescendinff  from  tiieir  moantain-home 
No  Transylvmniua  levies  oome, 
Gathering  from  x>laia  and  moorland  don. 
On  Anstria's  flank  the  raatleas  Hun; 
No  Gabor*  with  his  tmmpet-call 
Now  fri^itg  th'  imperial  camtal. 
And  who  o'er  noruem  Eyder  came 
To  strike  a  feeble  stroke  ior  &me, 
Unequal  Denmark,  fain  most  yield. 
Swept  by  fierce  Tilly  from  the  field. 
Grim  Death  hath  still'd  the  martial  seat, . 
Frisou'd  the  chivalrous  unrest, 
T&med  the  stout  arm,  and  sunk  the  crest 

Of  Brunswick's  chieftain  brave  ; 
And  he  who  like  a  shooting  star 
Flashed  o'er  the  broad  expanse  of  war 
On  wild  Dalmatian  coast  afar 

Sleeps  in  his  lonely  grave.f 
Whence  shall  a  rescue  rise  for  thee, 
0  undefended  Liberty  I 

m. 

Where  storm-vex'd  Baltic  winds  its  coil, 

And,  flashing  high  its  sbafVs  of  spray, 
Rotmd  goddess  Heartha's  ancient  isle  I 

Whilom  usurped  the  frequent  bay, 
Arcona!  on  thy  lonely  steep 

How  oft  hath  blanch'd  th'  affrighted  swain. 
As,  wistful  gazing  o'er  the  deep. 
Sudden  he  marked  the  sinuous  sweep 

Of  the  fell  serpento  of  the  Main,§ 
And  sped  with  tale  of  coming  woe 
And  ravage  to  the  vales  below : 
When  H^o  fierce,  or  Alf  of  yore, 
With  parti-coloured  pendant  bore 
Down  from  Falsterbo's  rugged  shore 
Or  tempest-troubled  Flainore — 

Or  later,  when  die  wave 
Reddened  beneath  a  holier  war, 
Led  by  the  Cross  of  Valdemar 

That  smote  the  heathen  slave ! 
Arcona  I  on  thy  lofly  steep. 

What  sight  alarms  the  watchman  now  ? 
What  barques  be  they  which  o'er  the  deep 
He  sees  approach  vnth  lordly  sweep 

Of  eail,  and  bold-advancing  prow  ? 
Aside  the  yielding  waves  they  fling, 
Majestic  as  the  eagle's  wing 
In  the  sunlight  voyaging ; 
And  aa  the  stately  galleys  come 
Mounts  a  dim  murmur,  like  the  hum 
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Heard  from  industriouB  aty  hid 
Belund  some  naountain  pyramid. 
That  murmur,  as  they  steer  along, 
Swells  to  a  clear,  sonorous  s<»ig ; 
And  ever  neater  as  they  draw 
Its  words,  that  bnatbe  lulf  cheeriulneaB,  iialf 
awe. 

To  German  land  the  adveidnrers'  greying  pay. 
Bid  downcast  Freedom  hope  redreas ;  tma 
the  lay. 
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Twice  an  hundred  barques  we  told, 

Twice  an  hundred  barques  or  more ; 
Thrice  five  thousand  men  of  mould 

Stood  we  on  Elfnaben's*  shore. 
Hese  with  heart  and  hand  we  bring, 

Sufiiering  Freedom !  at  thy  call — 
These,  and  in  the  midst  a  king, 

'Reignetii  in  the  hearts  of  idl. 

He,  or  ere  he  left  the  shoraa 

Of  the  island-city  fair,+ 
Called  his  trnsty  counsellors, 

Called  his  gallant  nobles  there ; 
And  to  that  assembly  high 

Spake  GustavuB — who  but  he  ? 
"  Swedes !  our  weary  brethren's  cry 

Comes  lamenting  o'er  the  aea. 

"Piercing  is  the  voice  of  woe 

That  from  yonder  land  resounds, 
Where  the  free-born  Faith  lies  low, 

Bleeding  from  a  thousand  woundjs. 
Now,  for  God  and  kingly  worth. 

Let  us  hasten,  ere  it  (£c 
On  the  soil  that  gave  it  birth — 

If  we  help  not — utterly. 

Tyrants  stand  on  yonder  coast- 
Shall  they  reach  its  waters  o'er, 

And  our  Baltic  be  a  boost 
For  their  haughty  Emperor  ? 

Ours  it  is  by  right  of  Fame, 
Chartered  in  the  hero's  deed ; 

And  their  minions  dare  to  claim 
This  old  heirdom  of  the  Swede ! 

"  Shall  we  tarry  till  they  come — 

Till  their  impious  bands  advance 
To  the  threshold  of  our  h<mie, 

Trample  oar  inheritance. 
Beard  us  in  our  fathers'  hidl?' 

Said  the  king — the  noldes  heard : — 
"  Forward  f  cned  they,  one  and  aU, 

"  Son  of  Yaaa,  draw  the  awvnd !" 

Cheer  ye,  now,  ye  mourners  sore, 

Brethren  of  Uie  bleeding  land, 
'Tis  no  weakling  warrior 

Paltering  with  a  puny  brand ; 
Ask  of  him,  the  vaunting  Pole, 

Ask  the  red  Livonian  plain. 
If  he  war  with  recreant  soul. 

If  his  falchim  amite  in  vain. 
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Call  they  him  t  king  of  snow* 

That  shall  melt  'neatli  soathom  sui? 
Ay ! — as  rivers  overflow 

When  the  loosened  torrents  mn 
Thandering  dowB  from  cleft  and  steep. 

Whilst  lighted  shepherds  fly, 
So  diall  c<mie  the  swell  and  sweep 

Of  fais  motmtun  Boldiery  I 

Deeds  of  danger,  deeds  of  death, 

Were  the  pastime  of  oar  sires ; 
Blest  are  we  whose  better  faith 

Rnds  unqnenched  our  fathers'  fires. 
Blest  who  stands,  and  blest  who  falls. 

Hoping  nobler  crowns  divine. 
Happier  homw  than  Odin's  halls. 

Light  more  pure  than  Freia's  eyne. 

*  Xhsj  eallod  him  eo  «t  YwDiw. 


For  ora*  king,  by  scofiers  ecomed, 

For  yon  groaning  land's  appeal, 
For  the  rightful  worship  spumed 

'Neath  Oppression's  bnital  heel, 
God  of  Vengeance,  Qod  of  Eight, 

Nerve  our  arms,  and  guide  our  swoids  I 
Fearful  is  Ae  hero's  miglrt — 

But  the  Victory  is  flie  Lord's. 

Twice  an  handred  barks  we  told. 

Twice  an  hundred  barks  and  more, 
Fifteen  thonsand  men  of  mould : 

And  the  mothm  that  us  bore, 
And  the  taadxir  wives  we'd  wed. 

And  the  maidens  we  adore, 
Saw  our  parting  euls,  and  said, 

"Oonqoer,  or  return  no  more  1" 
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IVx  must  uae  the  same  precaution,  inviting 
inUic  attention  to  the  subject  we  proceed  to  an- 
noonce,  vhidi  Uie  great  Weimar  arbiter  of  the- 
atrical propri^leB  thought  necessary,  introducing 
a  dramatic  Tepresentatioa  which  bad  in  it  eome- 
thiog  atxaa^e  and  odd,  nearly  connected  with  a 
tnin  of  lodicnnn  mnodatunw.  "  Man  ladie  nicht" 
«as  the  decree  hy  which  he  secured  the  composed 
ngaxd  of  a  CTitical  andienoe.  We  may  likewioe 
«nter  a  preliminaiy  protest  against  any  levity  in 
^  consideration  of  our  matter,  and  request  every 
render  to  respect  the  Syracuse  Woman's  Bights 
GoDventibn,  and  the  entire  "  movemrat"  of  female 
emancipation,  as  an  afEur  that  is  worlii  a  little 
sober  reflection. 

Those  of  us  who  we  Mcustomed  to  watch  liie 
pcoeeedtngs  of  onr  Americim  cousins,  must  have 
been  already  aware,  two  or  three  yeara  ago,  of  the 
bdd  attitude  of  actual  pmninrace  that  has  been 
assumed  by  the  advocates  of  a  practical  equality 
<tf  the  sexes.  It  is  the  national  habit,  as  it  is 
ahnye  the  tendency  of  a  purely  demooratie  com- 
munity, never  to  pause  in  the  speculative  discue- 
iBon  of  any  new  {ffinciple,  but  to  plan  the  scheme 
of  its  appHcstion,  and  urge  it  immediately.  With 
dmn,  it  takes  the  tana  of  an  ezecutiTe  commktee 
as  soon  as  it  may  hare  won  tiie  aaseot  oi  a  snffi- 
cimt  number  of  persois;  and  the  constitoeittbody 
of  its  sympetliiaers  are  periodically  invited  to  a 
congress  or  convention,  to  sustain  the  sectarian 
interest,  and  to  sanction  the  direct  endeavours  to 
accomplish  its  object  This  straightforward  pro- 
oesB  from  the  idea  to  the  practical  effort,  the  con- 
sequential logic  of  active  mind,  has  acquired  for 
tiie  EngUdi  of  Britain,  as  well  as  for  the  English 
of  the  United  Btates,great  advantage  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  intended  reenlts,  w^  a  yet  more 
valuable  effect  in  training  the  national  character, 
not  only  to  intelligence,  but  to  vigorous  exertion, 
promptly  complying  wi^  a  prevailing  conviction. 
It  is  ott^  wh^  as  it  may  be  in  this  case,  the  par- 


tisans of  a  specious  theory,  so  eagerly  hasting  to 
procure  its  realisation  as  to  foi^  the  conditions 
of  its  acceptance,  parade  some  proposals  which 
seem  to  vulgar  seme  impossible  and  absurd,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  wish  they  bad  been  content  to 
devote  a  few  more  years  to  mature  their  notion  by 
tranc^uil  reflection  before  castiitg  its  undevek>p^ 
eradity,  without  due  form  and  limitation,  to  the 
ridicule  of  a  world  that  is  too  careless  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  distorted  parody  and  the  abased 
truth. 

The  true  principle  of  this  movement,  which  has 
an  important  place  in  the  esteem  of  many  think- 
ing persons,  is  the  assertion  that  the  feminine  na- 
ture, by  its  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  is  enti- 
tled to  as  careful  and  complete  an  education  as  tiiat 
of  man.  This  claim,  we  think,  is  not,  thus  stated, 
likely  to  be  denied  -by  any  except  those  prejudiced' 
by  the  materialist  heathen  notion  of  sacrificing 
individual  oultare  to  the  utility  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  probable  that,  widi  existing  conv^ 
tional  urangements,  or  rather  with  the  present 
defieien<^  of  methods  for  the  direction  of  a  wo- 
man's intelleetual  energy,  it  is  not  so  manifestiy 
jHK^taUe  to,t3ie  ctmmiumiy  to  encourage^  her 
growtii  of  nund  as  the  academieal  and  {ffofessional 
educaticm  of  a  man.  She  is  not  to  be  an  active 
cttisen,  a  trader,  or  an  artisan ;  but,  as  we  have 
intimated,  it  is  an  obsolete,  a  pagan  notion  to  use 
no  other  measure  of  the  care  which  society  owes 
to  its  members  than  their  proportionate  capabili^ 
of  remunerative  public  usefulness.  We  learn,  in 
mod^  times,  that  the  State  exists  for  the  good  of 
each ;  and,  except  where  slavery  is  at  the  base,  no 
class  may  be  .deprived  or  hindered  of  their  most 
full  development  of  humanity ;  because  the  cul- 
ture, for  want  of  which  they  are  inferior,  is  be- 
stowed upon  others  in  a  way  supposed  ^  more 
advantageous  to  the  public  e^opomy.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  the  school^  or  dajnttft^^jtew^ing  of 
yoong  girls  tiiere  is  a  dffltciency  ccan^Buned  of 
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but  in  tho  active  oocapations  of  life,  in  the  facili- 
ties and  inducementfl  to  the  enterprise  of  female 
indosU-y,  in  that  adaptation  of  circnmetanoes  to 
form  in  a  woman  her  vigoor  of  thought  and  will, 
which  (mly  we  can  dignify  with  the  comprehen- 
nve  term  of  eduetUion.  What  can  she  do  in  the 
world,  what  even  can  she  do  in  her  own  home,  that 
will  stimulate  her  with  Uie  prospect  of  an  ade- 
quate acknowledgment  to  the  perfect  mastery  and 
exercise  of  superior  mental  powers?  We  most 
confess,  these  advocates  of  "  woman's  rights"  have, 
upon  this  view,  a  case  for  inquiry,  and  an  evil  to 
be  redressed.  A  young  man  is  able,  years  before 
the  legal  recognition  of  his  manhood,  to  b^n  tJie 
effort,  in  some  one  out  of  a  hundred  ways  of 
activity  that  may  bring  him  to  the  objects  of  his 
chief  worldly  ambition ;  he  is  able  to  work  for  an 
actual  personal  advantage.  Shodd  he  lose  the 
tra^  of  his  pursuit,  or  wish  to  change  it,  there 
are  many  others  in  which,  if  he  happen  to  get  an 
introduction,^  he  may  be  allowed  to  seek  a  better 
Boccese ;  there  is  a  choice  for  his  inclinaUon,  and 
room  for  his  special  lacalty. .  For  a  woman  who 
IB  above  the  need  of  menial  household  drudgery, 
there  is,  excq>t  she  poseeases  rare  artistic  talmt^ 
or  unleas  she  be  engaged  in  retail  trade,  when  it  is 
seldom  Bhe  can  have  any  capital  to  secure  more 
than  the  position  of  an  aesistaot,  one  single  and 
precanoos  resource — that  of  teaching  children.  It 
IS  a  most  honourable  office,  worthy  of  the  noblest 
offerings  of  mind  and  heart.  But  it  is  one  that, 
for  its  efficient  performance  in  a  professional  way, 
requires  more  than  others  a  peculiar  talent  and 
disposition.  It  is  also  one  in  which  the  multitude 
of  competitors  is  enormous,  compared  with  the 
demand  for  their  services;  as  an  instance  of  which, 
let  ns  mention  a  fact  within  our  own  experience : 
—An  advertisement  having  been  publisned  in  a 
provincial  jonmal,  offering  a  very  ordinary  sitoa- 
tion  of  mident  governess,  with  a  salary  of  £20 
a  year,  it  mis  replied  to  by  no  fewer  thui  eighty- 
Jive  apfdicants;  whose  pile  of  letters  we  saw,  sug- 
gesting very  aad  conjectures  of  the  diBtresB  aod 
diaappointment  of  so  many  young  creatures,  aome 
homcleBB  ones,  whose  fair  hands  had  traced  the 
delicate  writii^  and  stamped  tlie  perfumed  wax. 
We  have  witnessed  the  perplexity  of  &miliee,  per- 
haps left  destitute  by  the  death  of  a  parent,  where 
the  daughters,  having  high  mental  accomplish- 
ment and  ability,  without  uie  favour  of  influential 
acquaintance,  could  find  no  opportunity  of  earning 
their  livelihood ;  and  the  hopeless  anxiety  of  a 
young  widow,  or  of  the  wife  of  a  disabled  and 
poverty-stricken  man,  looking  about  in  vain  for 
the  permission  to  labour  to  support  those  dearest 
to  her.  Some  pert  of  the  cause  of  this  helplessness 
of  women  in  the  world  most  be  attributed  to 
unreasonable  custom,  and  the  restraints  of  unjus- 
tifiable prejudice.  Every  occupation  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  reserve  and  delicacy  of  femi- 
nine manners  ought  to  be  freeW  open  to  women, 
if  they  choose  to  practise  it.  It  will  be  obvioua 
that  all  mamifiM^nring  operations  which  require 
nicefy  of  touch  and  hAt  dexterity  are  most  fitly 
committed  to  them.  We  cannot  perceive  any  just 
objection  to  the  employment  of  women  in  the  task 


of  mercantile  clerks  and  accountants,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  executed  in  the  Beclusion  of  the  countin^- 
houae — not  on  the  Exchange.  We  are  not  qmto 
sure  but  there  are  partiralar  departrnmlB  of  medi- 
cal practice  in  which  a  womau,  scnentifieally-  edu- 
cated, as  two  or  three  have  lately  ventured  in 
America,  might  become  an  excellent  profeBsional 
adviser  to  relieve  patients  of  her  own  sex.  There 
is  a  range  of  less  regular  indefinable  occupations, 
requiring  penmanship  and  arithmetic,  with  intelli- 
gent tact  and  method,  which  are  usually  allotted 
too  exclusively  to  men.  But  we  do  not  pretend  to 
indicate  a  sufficient  variety  of  resources  for  female 
industry.  Acknowledging  the  evil,  there  are  cer- 
tain customs  by  which  ladies  do  themselves-  con- 
tinue it;  unless,  indeed,  we  do  them  wrong  in 

{>resuming  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  predL- 
ections  of  his  ^ntle  customers,  the  fashionable 
haberdasher  stations  a  score  of  young  men  behind 
his  counter,  for  duties  which,  in  shops  of  less  pre- 
tenuon,  women  appropriately  dischu^e. 

We  have  forborne  to  mention  a  more  difficnlk 
point,  which  should  not  quite  pass  without  notice ; 
that,  besides  having  scanty  fwulities  for  workings 
if  ehe  needs  to  earn  her  bread,  a  woman  endowed 
with  genius,  and  inspired  with  ambitioD,  has  not 
in  the  world  any  recognised  sphere  of  intellectual 
activity,  but  only  that  of  literature,  for  the  dis^day 
of  her  powers  and  the  reward  of  her  success.  She 
may  dazzle  and  delight  a  conversational  party, 
and  win  the  praise  of  an  hour ;  she  cannot  erect 
any  permanent  memorial  of  her  cherished  ideas^ 
nor  embody  her  thoughts  in  a  conspicuous  result 
A  masculine  mind  of  this  order,  in  a  male  person, 
may  persuade  the  senate,  preside  in  the  court  of 
justice,  may  plead  for  a  great  canse  or  execute 
with  decisive  energy  the  resolutions  of  eagadoos 
insighL  We  know  a  woman  may  not  hold,  nor 
ought  to  hold,  any  of  those  functions  in  the  control 
of  human  affairs  which  are  involved  in  forensic 
and  political  oontentions.  It  is  here  we  dis^rree 
with  the  inoonuden^  pmsons  who  in  New  Eng- 
land have  dotted  themselves  the  advocates  of 
female  emancipation;  and  a  very  few,  we  believe, 
are  extant  in  this  country.  They,  starting  with 
the  principle,  which  by  us  shall  be  undisputed, 
tiiat  woman  is,  in  her  mental  and  moral  nature, 
not  inferior  to  man,  proceed  to  aasume  the  femi- 
nine constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  man. 
"  Mind  is  of  no  sex,"  they  say,  and  we  donbt  the 
axiom.  By  this  error  ^ey  are  led  to  claim  foe 
her  a  participation  in  all  ordinary  civil  offices  and 
privileges  of  the  other  sex,  instead  of  the  gradual 
institution,  which  we  expect,  of  peculiar  metboda 
of  activity,  fitted  to  her  proper  faculties  and  con* 
genial  with  her  own  disposition. 

After,  in  a  very  general  view,  defining  so  the 
more  serious  part  of  this  subject — having  abstsinad 
from  allusion  to  the  want  of  adequate  protection 
for  wives  and  other  dependent  women  against  the 
^nse  of  domestic  onthoritv,  as  we  have  also  kept 
aloof  from  the  discussion  of  their  legal  disabilities 
in  regard  to  ^perty,  not  because  we  ooneider 
these  matters  mcapable  of  reform,  but  as  they 
would  involve  an  argument  too  extensive — we 
now  take  leave  to  look  at  the  pocee^u^gs  of  the 
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"  Womea'B  Rights  OoDveation,"  not  io  tiie  spirit 
of  a  bantering  scepticiBm,  for  there  is  a  sound  reason 
somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  this  agitation,  nor 
with  any  disrespeet  towuds  the  ladies  who  con- 
duct it;  bat  we  cannot  forbid  a  smile  at  some 
things  they  did  and  said— Uw  practical  reduetio 
ad  absurdum  of  that  false  inference,  that  "  mind" 
is  of  the  neater  gender. 

Tlie  whimriailitiee  of  the  Syracuse  affiiir  in 
September  laat^  as  well  as  the  preceding  Oonven- 
tion  h^d  last  year  in  the  town  of  Woroester,  U.S.. 
were  exposed  at  the  date  of  their  occarrence  by  the 
rough  hamonr  of  the  Ttnus,  and  we  dare  say  have 
not  been  fbi^otten  yet  They  had  the  more  noto- 
riety among  as  because  one  incident  of  tho  pro- 
ceedings appeared  to  bo  an  indignant  attack  which 
a  lady  named  Rose  levelled  against  our  honourable 
and  learned  M.P.  for  Sheffield,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  hesitating  at  the  extension  of  the  electoral 
frandiise  to  women.  He  had  avowed  this  scruple 
in  reply  to  some  female  constituents  of  that  Iwrough, 
adding — "  There  is  no  man  who  owes  more  than 
I  do  to  woman ;  there  is  nothing  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  sex,  I  woald  not  do."  And  he  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  very  natural  emotion  of  his  "  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter,"  as  having  been  to  him  the 
hapinnesB  of  life.  "  After  the  severe  ire  and  the 
shaip  disputes  of  the  House  of  Oommons,"  he  said, 
"  I  hie  me  home,  that  my  head  may  rest  upon  a 
bosom  tiiat  throbs  only  with  affection  for  me  and 
oar  duld;  and  I  feel  a  brave,  hearty  man  in  the 
caose  of  my  country  tiie  next  day,  having  been 
aootii/aA  in  the  pssoe  of  a  gentle  nund  uat  no 
politics  have  stulicd."  This  very  graceful  testi- 
mony to  the  blessings  of  feminine  companionship 
Etiangely  excited  Mrs.  Rose  to  a  very  augry  de- 
clamation. "  What  a  combination,"  she  called  it, 
'*of  politics,  flattery,  and  stupid,  blind  selfishness ! 
I  regret  that  Roebuck  is  not  here  that  I  may 
arraign  him  V  There  could  be  no  ceusure,  indeed, 
harder  for  the  onwomanly  to  endure  than  a  pane- 
gyric on  womanhood.  She  seemed  to  think  with 
Miss  Wisk  (in  the  last  nnmber  of  "  Bleak  House") 
that  "  the  idea  of  woman's  mission  lying  chiefly  in 
the  narrow  sphere  of  hotoe  wu  an  outrageous 
slander  on  the  part  of  her  tyrant,  Man."  But  we 
do  not  think  llr.  Boebnck  should  have  been 
understood  to  interact  ladies  from  iha  formation 
of  political  opinion.  Few  persons  did  better  ser- 
vice^ making  way  for  the  oommon  nnderstanding 
of  scientific  principles  of  leigislation,  thut  was  done 
many  years  ago  by  the  authoress  of  those  "  Illus- 
trations of  Political  Economy,"  which  entertained 
the  children  that  are  now  on  the  electoral  register, 
and  preceded  the  popular  instructions  of  the  Anti- 
Oom  Law  League.  We  need  not  point  to  eminent 
female  politicians  of  the  French  Revolution  for 
examples  of  the  important  place  a  discerning 
woman,  if  she  aspire  that  way,  can  occasionally  fill 
in  national  affairs.  These  prominent  cases  are 
exceptional — let  them  be  so ;  but  they  disprove 
the  charge  of  utter  incapacity.  Mrs.  Jones,  of 
Ohio^  says,  "  she  wanted  to  go  into  the  legislative 
hall^  to  sit  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  fill  the  chair 
of  the  President"  We  hesitate.  The  demand 
for  the  right  to  vote  in  choonng  legislators,  which 


she  preferred  on  the  ground  that  "  taxation  and 
representation  go  together,"  may  seem  as  worth 
entert«ning  as  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  elec- 
tion of  parocliial  officers,  actually  exercised  by 
female  householders  in  some  parts  of  England. 
We  bad  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  lady  in  Devon- 
shire who  served  the  offices  of  chnrchwardeu  and 
overseer  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  parish,  and  very  creditably.  In  a  certain  city, 
under  a  special  jurisdiction,  their  suffrages  go  to- 
form  the  corporate  authorities.  But  as  we  lately 
saw  at  the  parliameataiy  election  for  Oldham  tho 
voters  brutally  assaulted  on  their  way  to  the  poll* 
iug-booth,  obliged  to  fight  against  the  cudg^  of 
a  ferocious  mob;  wo  shoald  for  the  sake  of  women 
themselves  defer  exposing  them  to  such  rude  con- 
tingencies until  our  political  manners  be  improved, 
and  our  party  contests  be  tempered  with  civility. 

Without  going  on  to  echo  the  ridicule  which 
writers  inbotii  countries  have  cast  upon  the  speeches 
and  manifestos  of  these  American  .ladies,  who 
doubtless  mean  very  well,  despite  the  oddity  of 
their  advances,  let  us  present  an  historical  parallel 
between  their  fissembly  and  another,  "  Woman's 
Rights  Convention,"  rather  similar  in  its  design, 
which  is  reported  in  the  veracious  chronicles  of 
Aristophanes,  as  having  been  held  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  ancient  Athens,  above  two  thousand  years 
before  this  one  of  the  other  day,  in  the  modem 
city  of  transatlantie  Syraaase.  We  are  told  by 
St  Lake,  those  QredEs,  in  their  democratio  habit 
of  hanting  novelties,  resemblsd  the  brisk  Yankees 
of  this  nineteenth  centnry ;  "  for  all  the  Athenwns' 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thii^."  To  tbem  it  must 
have  been  as  welcome  an  amusement  as  this  latter- 
day  demonstration  has  afforded  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Herald,to  have  their  jest  at  the  expense 
of  Praxagora  and  her  sixers,  on  their  conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  marital  supremacy.  Not  but 
there  are  some  material  differences  in  the  conduct 
of  these  comparable  transactions  to  the  advantage 
of  our  fair  Syracusans.  Their  action  was  perfectiy 
open  and  above-board  to  effect  an  avowed  object 
by  legitimate  influences  on  public  opinion.  "  Miss 
Wisk's  mission,  my  guardian  said"  (if  we  may 
again  quote  Dickens),  "was  to  show  the  world 
diat  woman's  mission  was  man's  mission ;  and  that 
the  only  genuine  misuon  of  both  man  and  wom«k 
was  to  be  always  moving  declaratory  resolutions 
^wnt  things  in  general  at  public  meetings." 
These  ladies  have  ue  oonrageoas  candour  to  pro- 
claim their  revolutionary  intentions  in  the  face  of 
a  sneering  world.  The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown, 
and  Dr.  Harriet  K.  Hnat,  have  taken  bravely  to- 
themselves  the  professional  titles  so  quaintly  con- 
joined with  their  tender  Christian  names.  Miss 
Clementina  Nichols  introduced  herself,  ironically, 
as  "  that  monster  of  womanhood,  a  female  political' 
editor,"  the  Wym^tn  County  Democrat  owning- 
her  literary  control ;  and  another  lady  was  stated 
to  be  editor  of  the  Oenitu  of  Liberty.  It  may  be- 
well,  so  especially  in  that  country  where  a  lady- 
writer  has  produced  the  most  popular  book  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  noblest ;  for  eitJier  sex  of 
"  mind"  may  claim  aa  equal  expressioiHn  liters- 
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tore.  There  were  in  Greece,  too,  litenrjrwmnsn, 
bat  tliey  edited  no  newspapers.  They  adopted  UKH-e 
insidious  means,  in  the  present  instanoe,  to  effect 
their  political  emancipation.  Their  eooventiiMi, 
here  recorded,  was  held  in  dark  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  street,  an  hour  or  two  before  ^e  break  of 
day.  The  preseuce  of  no  man  was  permitted ;  no 
Mr.  Brigham,  of  the  Mormon  penoaeion,  to  in- 
onnate  that  "  the  world  and  the  devil  often  Inred 
women  oat  of  their  sphere ;"  no  impertinent  Mr. 
Hatch  to  scatter  the  blnshing  assembly  with  his 
coarse  remarks.  It  is  act  till  after  a  brief  colloqay 
with  her  china-lantern,  enrioos  in  itself^  bat  nnne- 
oessary  for  us  to  repeat,  the  fur  President  of  the 
OonTantion  decides  on  tolerating  even  its  beaming 
«ye  of  light  as  a  dumb  and  oonter  witness  <^  their 
nmteriooB  conaollatioiL  l^e  women,  in  fiict>  have 
W>tted  a  perilous  tttetprise.  Like  that  lady  from 
Ohio  whom  we  nuud,  this  Fraxagora,  tlw  nis- 
tress-mind  of  the  whole  eoncem,  is  "  cme  of  those 
women  who,  instead  of  talking  aboat  women's 
rights,  took  the  r^;hts  without  saying  anything 
about  them."  But  they  do  not  take  common 
ground  with  Mies  L.  A.  Jenkins,  of  Waterloo, 
who  raised  the  question,  "  Whether  there  tta*  any 
law  to  prevent  women  voting  in  this  state  ?  The 
statute  says  white  male  citizens  may  vote,  but  does 
not  say  that  white  female  citizens  cannot."  Their 
stratagem  is  rather  to  personate  the  male  charac- 
ter, to  attend  the  political  assembly  so  early  as  to 
pre-occupy  the  majority  of  seats;  and  having 
crowded  there,  ontvoting  the  odioiu  virile  interest, 
to  carry  their  own  measures  by  numerical  str^igth. 

The  successful  performanoe  of  this  surprisiBg 
nancenTre  we  shall  see^  and  what  a  eulbute 
gmiraU  there  is  in  eonseqaenee  of  IL  Uke  the 
celebrated  eot^  tfitat  of  Oie  2nd  of  Deoember, 
the  time  of  its  exeeoliiHi  is  between  the  nocturnal 
"small  houni"  and  the  moment  of  simrise,  at 
lAdtAi  the  primuy  legislative  assembly  of  free 
■and  independent  citizens  is  to  be  summoned  in 
constitutional  order.  Our  valiant  dame,  Praxagora, 
appears  the  earliest  arrival,  impatiently  in  the 
street  awaiting  her  aocomplioes : — 

WnitheybeTMidrP  Hm  flwj  got  their  bewtb 
All  wwed  upcm  their  dniia,  tfid  WW  I  told  tbfluP 
Hare  they  eontrired  to  steal  diair  huihtDd'i  dotb«  t 

It  must  be  noticed,  these  ladies,  who  want  to  wear 
the  masculine  costume  for  the  porpose  of  disguise, 
not  of  mere  convenience  or  majesty,  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  romantic  fashion  of  apparel  invented 
by  Mrs.  Ool.  Bloomer,  and  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Dexter  last  year  in  all  our  principal  cities ;  but 
tb^  literdly  take  posaession  of  the  garments  of 
the  Qthm  sex,  and  wear  the  utides  ttutarename- 
IflSB,  and  artificially  fabrieate  the  hairy  ornament 
which  nature  gave  to  mui  al<me,  and  which  cns- 
tom  has  shorn  from  him.  A  part  of  their  conver- 
sation, as  they  drop  into  the  meeting  one  by  one, 
turns  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  good  wives  in  this 
fhrtive  appropriation ;  for  8ostratee  tells  them 
her  husband  was  kept  awake  by  his  oongh  all 
night,  and  another  nnghbour  has  been  hindered 
by  little  accidents  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  "  will 
happen  in  the  beat-regnlated  £amilies."  After 
4iiKlergoing  a  mntnal  inspection  as  to  the  com- 


pleteness of  thor  male  attire,  wUeh  has  been  im- 
proved OB.  by  one  zealous  person  tugging  a  huge 
club  in  her  hand,  and  covering  her  ftur  shouldms 
with  a  leather  jacket  in  the  latest  rowdy"  style, 
to  impose  upon  the  populace  vrith  the  appearanea 
of  a  swaggering  fdlow  about  town,  thc>y  proosed 
to  business. 

Praxagora.  Now,  ladies,  let  as  lettle  what  to  do; 

Don't  waMfl  die  time,  while  lUn  «n  in  the  ; 

BeeuiM  70a  know,  the  moatiBg  we  intend 

To  go  to  will  oommenos  at  brMk  of  dej. 
Fir  ft  Woman.  Yei,  that  it  will,     Jore!  Wdl  now;  I  think 

Tou  ought  to  take  your  plaee  under  the  xostnun, 

Direetl;  epporite  the  mapstntos. 
Seoomd  Wmmait.  Look  here,  mj  dear  t  Jteoa^tiywoA- 
h«g  with  ■>«, 

To  do  some  knitting,  while  I  ait  Bmong  Ibem. 
Praxagora,  Knitting  work  M«r«,  yon  wretched  minx ! 
8tamiW«aum.  Whynott 

Tee,  by  Dkaa,ae  I  wffl;  for  how 

Bhsll  I  notliem  to  it  jMt  ea 

iTnit^inj  f  my  bunu  at  home  haw  naked  laet 
Praxngora.  Now  just  look  there  1  you  knitting,  when  yoB 
know 

We  nnut  not  ehow  the  neeting  we  are  women  I 
A  pretty  aenpe  we  sheald  be  fci  1  the  people 
Met  fai  the  fail  aeaemUly,  one  ns 
BisLDg  to  make  a  epeech,  and  in  the  taibnne 
Denouncing  him  we  hate,  Phomisioa, 
If  we,  &at  ait  below  on  the  finmt  benches. 
Forget  to  wear  oar  elothea  in  a  proper  way  I 
While  we  ak  there,  yon  knvw,  Aenan^ody 
XAwUng  at  na,  and  sering  the  fine  whiakws 
We've  ned  apon  onr  ehe^,  wiU  think  we^nmen. 
Bo  we  ahall  manage,  yea,  Ibia  very  day. 
By  one  bold  tovp  of  great  audacity, 
To  get  the  government  of  all  the  State ; 
7A«n,  we'll  see  how  to  do  some  good  for  the  fli^  ; 
For  things,  at  present,  are  abominable. 
They  let  u«  neither  mn  nor  drive,*  women ! 

Bec9nd  Wcman.  Bat  how  ahall  a  party  ef  women,  wUh 
womii^s  wit 
AddrcasthepeqplBr 

Praxagora.  Better  than  aayime  else. 

They  aay,  effeminate  young  genUemen 
Prove  moattremendoaa  apeakera ;  ao  ahall  we 
It  la  our  portfan  and  onr  apaeial  gift 

Seoewf  Wmum.  Well,  I  don't  fcB*w ;  bat  am*,  it  fri^ttMS 
me 

Attempting  Aia  wilhont  expatienoe. 
Praragora,  Suppose,  then,  we  rehearse  the  whole  debate 

Now,  by  ourselves,  and  practise  what  to  say. 

fltop !  don't  go  on,  till  yoa've  pot  on  your  beard. 

Hov  many  other  are  hcre,praotiaedinipaakinffr 
Third  Womam.  Why,  bleas  your  heart,  who  dnsan*!  know 
how  to  talk  ? 

Fm  aore  we  all  do— 
Praxagora.  Do  yon  ?  very  well,  then. 

Tie  on  your  beard,  and  make  youradf  a  maa. 

And  wbile  I  fit  yoa  I'll  put  on  my  own, 

To  be  ready  if  I  find  anything  to  aay. 
Fourth  Woman.  Oh  dear !  look  hare,  my  dear  Prazacotai, 

Bee  how  ridieulone  it  looks  I 
Praxagora.  No!  whatf 

Fmtrth  Woman.  The  naaty  thfaig  >  jost  Uke  an  ng^  alM^ 

Of  blaek,  with  bunt  owk  diawn  aU  xoQBd  av 
cheek. 

Praxagora.  Never  mind  that;  now  ladies,  we  suppflSa 
The  due  formalities  are  done,  Uic  naher 
Wdka  mnd  the  meethiv  tyiae,  "Mam 
firontl 

SiloMein  court,  you  ohattencs!  sow,  eoma 
Sit  in  your  places  !    Any  <me  wish  to  Qieak  t 
Third  Woman.  Tee,  I  do ! 

Prmxaftrm.  Tah«  die  wreath,  tmA  Mt  be  vl&  yon ! 


*  If  our  uninitiated  readcn  do  not  miilweteisl  (Us 
idiomaticphrase,  ve  caq^tb^tV  txanolalc  it,  bilt^ete  flusa 
to  Mi*  WUk  lor  an  e^utweBt  exprwsion  of  gitenaoa. 
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Perbape  vre  need  not  explain  that  it  was 
customary  in  the  public  aasembliea  of  Greece  for 
the  orator  to  pat  on  a  wreath  or  garlaad  during 
the  time  of  his  speech.  This  eager  volunteer, 
whose  name  is  understood  to  be  Geuaistrate,  the 
wiie  of  a  grocer,  commits  the  error  of  supposing 
that,  as  she  ia  to  wear  a  garland  like  that  worn  hy 
convivial  goflsts,  lAieiiiay  without  impropriety  a^ 
for  a  Bip  of  ^rine ;  a  jar  of  which,  together  with 
some  food,  has  hwa  provided  by  Glyce  to  refresh 
^  meakbers  of  the  OonventiDo  after  their  d^be- 
nticms.  By  this  offmee  againat  the  etiquette  of 
the  aasembly  Praxagora  is  soandaliaed,  and  in- 
stantly, like  a  "  strong-minded  woman"  as  is, 
she  ^la  npon  the  blunderer,  caUing  her  a  poor 
ledde  nonentity,  bidding  her  to  quit  Uieir 
company  for  her  folly  in  offering  to  drink  in 
such  a  solemn  situation.  But  Geusistrate  vindi- 
cates her  conduct  by  declaring  that  the  men  drink, 
and  are  drunken,  in  their  public  asBembHes ;  or 
else  what  is  the  cause  of  their  mad  sbouUngs,  their 
quarrels  and  fury,  except  they  are  intoxicated  with 
new  wine  ?  The  President  next  invites  another 
member,  whom  we  call  Melistiche  (the  reporter 
is  not  idways  accurate  in  givii^  Uie  speakers' 
names) ;  and  she,  putting  on  the  wreath,  and  hav- 
ing been  exhorted  to  speak  out  lustily,  and  like  a 
man,  flourishing  her  staff  to  the  cadence  of  her 
periods,  delivers  a  brief  addreiw.  Bhe  commences 
in  the  way  that  evtti  Demosthmes  occasionally 
^d,  and,  as  onr  own  orators  affect  to  do  some- 
times,  profnni^  that  she  had  not  intended, 
herself,  to  ta^  any  prominent  part  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  quietly  to  listen  to  others.  Her  sub- 
ject is  a  personal  grievance,  and  rather  a  petty 
matter  of  police — the  nuisance  of  a  pond  of  water 
cloae  to  her  shop-door.  Bhe  is  presently  inter- 
rupted by  the  severe  Praxagora,  because  she  for- 
gets the  character  of  her  sopposititionB  audience, 
and  addresses  them — "  It  appeus  to  me,  ladies, 
ccandering  these  facts — " 

Pmxagora.  O  wntob !  70a  esU  tlwm  ladles,  whin  tluy're 

mettl 

The  Speaker.  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemea;  Imeut 
Tba  vomuub  Epigonas,  who  siu  there ; 
And,  seeing  Um,  1  took  himibr  awomsn. 

Pnacagon.  Oei  ont  1  oome  down,  and  sit  down  in  joar 
plue; 

I  think  ru  speak  a  bit,  for  all  of  yon. 
rU  take  the  garland,  and  I  pray  the  gods 
To  grant  me  luok  in  guiding  tfaia  debate. 
Z  claim  an  eqaal  shaie,  my  coaatrymen, 
Of  OlKntreoianuHnnal-whi^yoneDi^; 
And  I  am  grimvd  as  yon  an  when  I  sea 
The  tetereata  of  ddi  oar  natlTe  oity 
Deatioyed  by  wiakad  nlers. 

We  regret  that  onr  i^aoe  does  not  allow  ns  to 
reiiort  the  hon.  member's  eloquent  addreas  at  full 
l^ih.  It  is  a  statesmanlike  aDalysiB  of  the  great 
political  qncstiouB  of  the  day,  exposing  the  ter- 
giTersation  of  the  ministerial  party,  the  blunders 
of  tiieir  foreign  polity,  un^r  class  legislation,  the 
inequality  of  taxation,  ofKcial  abuses,  and  malad- 
auniitration  of  the  Admiralty  department 

Fim  Woma».  By  Vcnnal  wbtX  yoa  say  la  true ! 
■iVajreyora.  Yon  fool, 

Toaametha  woman^  oatb,  "ByTnuu!^   What  a 
mesa 

Toif  d  pnt  va  ia  at  die  nil  pnbUo  meeting ! 


Fint  WnuM.  I  wooldn't  do  so  lime,  of  oomise. 
Prtueagora.  Bat  don't, 

Tbcn's  a  good  sonl,  give  way  to  tndi  a  habit ! 

After  expatiating  on  the  intrigues  of  the  parlia- 
mentary jpartieg,  satirising  the  inconsistency  and 
time-servmg  profcfisions  of  leading  men,  Praxagora 
makes  a  rhetorical  hit,  which  elicits  from  the  same 
auditor  another  complimentary  integection  >— 

I%nt  IPmmi.  Oh,  what  a  Glever  man  ! 

Praxmgora.  Now  yoa  applaad  me  rightly^ 

Yon  owe  these  evils  to  yonraelTes,  my  peopl«. 
Yon  an  to  blame;  eaoh  ollizen  is  enving 
To  get  his  profit  of  the  State's  rerenoe, 
And  so  yon  let  the  pnblie  welfiwe  perish ; 
Bnt  do  lAat  I  propose,  and  we  are  saved. 
My  eonnsel  is,  that  we  commit  the  State 
To  oar  wives'  keeping.    'Tis  no  strange  idea. 
For  have  we  not  already  trastad  them 
As  hoosahold  stewards  and  govemon  at  home  r 

AUtht  Womm  {ehetring.)  Hear, hear!  that's  good!  brsTO, 
by  Jore  t  Go  on,  sir! 

Praxagora.  I'll  show  yoa,  gentlemen,  why  they  are  wiser 
Than  w«>  to  rale  the  State.   Firstly,  yo«  knoir> 
They  BtHI  obserre  old  venerable  customs, 
And  hold  the  wisdom  of  onr  anoaatms, 
Stemii^  tbnr  wofd,  tM  instanoe,  In  hot  watoi 
By  ma  old  method ;  never  will  yon  find 
The  women  rasli  to  seize  imprudent  efaaage. 
I  ask  yon  now,  wonld  not  the  state  of  Athens 
Be  safe  and  proeperons,  if  ve  did  so, 
If  we  abstained  from  hasty  novelties  f 
The  wunen  roast  their  meat,  as  ^y  osed  to  do ; 
Bear  hardens  on  their  heads,  as  they  used  to  do; 
Perform  the  Cereal  rites,  as  they  used  to  do ; 
They  bake  their  bnad,  joat  as  they  used  to  do : 
They  plagne  their  hvsbuids,  aa  they  used  to  do, 
And  hide  their  amours,  as  they  always  did ; 
Keep  tit-bits  for  themselves,  as  tbey  used  to  do ; 
Sip  wine  and  pleasure,  as  they  used  to  do. 
Then,  gentlemen,  I  say,  to  such  as  these 
Let  aa  with  eonfideiuie  eonaiga  the  State ; 
Mot  wltfi  a  jealowB  tut  and  aonUioy, 
Bonbting  their  maaagaownt,  bat  firanUy  loare 
To  these  good  wives  iJl  eares  of  government ; 
Depending  on  them  ;  for  we  may  consider. 
None  are  so  fit  as  mothers  to  provide 
The  army  oommisaariat ;  for  who, 
Hon  than  a  mother,  fieeda  the  infantry  ? 
Wb0|  better  than  a  woman,  keeps  the  storai  t 
And  saoh  a  ruler  never  can  be  Seated, 
Bttoanse  they  are  all  skilfal  in  deception. 
I  pass  by  other  argamenta ;  I  say, 
Aoeept  Uiis  motion,  oitiaens,  and  see 
Oar  oity  ever  happy,  great  and  free. 

Such  is  the  sophistry  by  which  the  Woman's 
Bights  Convention  of  Athens  pretends  not  only  to 
assume  part  of  the  civil  sovereignty^  but  to  inau- 
gurate a  mere  petticoat  government  The  ladies^ 
after  commendiiw  thia  "dnffc  the  Qneen's 
speech,"  saggest  uat  she  may  be  exposed  to  in- 
sult and  attack  from  tiu  adverse  party.  She  pfo- 
mises  to  encounter  Uie  rudest  of  them  with  sar- 
castic repartee,  and  along  tiiem  down;  if  they 
hustle  her,  she  will  elbow  them  off.  Having  con- 
certed the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  vote,  by 
showing  a  majority  of  hands  in  the  aasembly, 
when  her  motion  is  put,  the  liberators  of  their  sex 
mardi  ont  on  their  way  to  the  Pnyx,  the  place  of 
legislative  deliberaticm ;  with  hats  fiercely  cocked 
on  one  side,  and  clattering  on  the  pavement  with 
tiienr  boots  and  walking'Sticks,  while  thqr  tooU 
a  jolly  BOQg  in  roystering  cboraa. 

The  next  appearance  on  the  scene  is  that  of 
Blei^ms,  the  unfortunate  husband  of  thr«spirii% 
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Praxagora.  He  comes  oat  of  his  hoose,  gnimbling 
that  he  cannot  find  his  wife,  bat  still  more  vexed 
that  he  cannot  find  his  coat  and  shoes.  We  know 
that  she  has  abstracted  them  while  ho  slumbered, 
leaving  him  to  wake  disconsolate,  to  grope  for 
them  in  the  dark.  While  he  grumbles,  another 
man,  his  next-door  neighbour,  cornea  out ;  they 
talk,  and  finding  each  is  in  the  same  disagreeable 
predicament,  they  condole  with  each  other  as  ill- 
used  husbands  do.  Presently  they  are  joined  by 
Ohremea,  who  is  either  a  bachelor  or  had  risen 
too  early  to  be  treated  in  like  manner.  He  won- 
ders at  meeting  Blepyrus  with  his  wife's  shawl 
thrown  over  his  back,  and  the  accident  of  the  lost 
coat  is  explained  to  him.  Chremes  tells  them  he 
has  just  come  away  from  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly— ^it  is  ^ready  morning.  "  WhatT'  says  Ble- 
j^niB,  "has  it  been  dissolved  so  soon?"  They 
express  a  little  disaj^intment  at  missing  the  cus- 
tomary fee  of  three  oboli,  that  was  paid,  in  those 
da^  of  a  degrading  demi^gneism,  to  each 
citizen  who  attended  the  discnadon  of  public 
business.  Ohremes  reports  that  the  Poyx  was 
early  crowJed  with  such  a  mnltitude  of  electors 
as  never  had  been  known  before ;  many  were 
strange  faces,  and,  with  their  general  paleness  of 
complexion,  they  looked  like  tailors  or  shoemakers, 
among  the  men  of  less  sedentary  trades.  But  no 
doubt  of  their  qualification  to  vote  had  arisen.  The 
order  of  the  day,  as  annonnced  by  the  presiding 
magistrates,  was  a  debate  upon  the  whole  question 
of  the  government  and  policy  of  the  republic. 
This  mig^t  well  have  occasioned  a  greater  con- 
course of  persons  than  ordinary ;  and,  in  fact,  a 
large  number  of  citizens  had  fonnd  themselves 
exdndad  from  the  benches,  preoccupied  before 
they  arrived.  Li  the  midst  of  an  nnaatisfoctory 
and  aimless  discusaion  of  public  grievances,  a  fair- 
oomplexioned  youth,  of  name  unknown,  but  rather 
like  Nicias  in  his  features,  had  ascended  the  ros- 
trum, and,  with  an  able  speech,  propounded  the 
motion  we  have  anticipated — to  constitute  the 
women  sole  dictators  of  the  troubled  city.  Then 
the  assembly  applauded,  and  cheered,  and  shouted 
consent ;  there  was  a  party  from  the  suburlian 
districts  who  clamoured  in  opposition,  but  they 
were  overruled  by  the  majori^.  The  resolution 
was  carried ;  and  the  triumphant  orator  (in  whom 
we  recognise  the  daring  Praxagora)  went  on  to 
stigmatise  with  the  severest  accusations  several  of 
the  men  she  named,  and  none  more  harshly  than 
her  own  \ieg9  lord  under  the  former  rSgime,  but 
henceforth  her  snbject  vassal.  The  domestic 
tyrant  is  for  ever  deposed ;  his  wife  is  the  law- 
giver and  the  man  <^  business,  but  on  her  also 
shall  devolve  the  wming  of  the  family  eub- 
Catenae. 

Such  is  the  report  of  this  memorable  revolu- 
tionary transaction.  We  next  witness  the  victo- 
rious return  of  the  female  politidans.  Exulting 
in  their  new  supremacy,  they  yet  think  it  prudent 
to  dissimulate  the  device  which  attained  it  Each 
happy  woman  goes  quietly  to  her  own  home,  dis- 
encumbers her  person  of  the  male  attire,  and  is 
ready  with  a  pUnsihle  fiction  to  account  for  her 
'  early  absence.   Praxagora,  be  sure,  can  find  an 


excuse  on  fur  behalf.  When  she  meets  her  hos- 
band,  he  demands,  with  a  pitiable  affectation  of 
stem  authority,  while  his  heart  sinks  under  his 
conscious  disgrace, "  Where  have  you  been,  ma- 
dam ?"  She,  like  a  pert  and  sulky  woman,  replies, 
"What  is  that  to  you,  sir?"  There  is  a  brief 
matrimonial  contest  of  mutual  spite ;  she  protests, 
with  an  air  of  iujured  innocence,  that  she  was 
called  away  in  the  night  to  help  a  female  friend 
in  her  sodden  childbirtti,  and  that  she  borrowed 
his  great'Cont "  because  it's  so  cold ;  and  you  know, 
Blepyms,  how  delicate  my  chest  is;"  but  she 
took  his  boots  and  walking-stick  as  proper  accom- 
paniments of  the  man's  coat.  The  poor  husband 
can  no  longer  contain  his  raging  vexation.  "  Do 
you  know,  ma'am,  what  the  fools  at  the  assembly 
have  done?"  She  professes,  like  a  stay-at-home 
housewife,  to  know  nothing  of  such  poHticB. 
"  Why,"  he  bursts  out  in  agony,  *'  they've  resolved 
to  hand  over  the  State  to  you— yon  women  T* 
"  Oh,  to  us .'"  she  answers  with  an  exquisite  artful 
simplicity;  "  what  to  do  with  it — to  weave  or 
spin  with  it?"  "No,  by  Jove,  but  to  govern!" 
"To  govern  what?"  she  inquires.  "  Why,  every- 
thing— all  the  aflairs  of  the  city."  And  now  the 
delighted  smile  breaks  over  the  pretty  face  of  the 
conspirator,  and  she  cries  out,  "  Yes,  by  Venus  I 
and  it  will  be  a  happy  city  to  live  in  from  this 
time  forth.  There  shall  be  no  more  crime,  no 
false-swearing,  no  calumnies;  there  shall  be  no 
robbers,  nobody  shall  injure  his  neighbour;  no- 
body shall  be  poor,  or  starving,  or  naked ;  we 
shall  all  live  in  peace."  The  astonished  Blepyros 
becomes  almost  frantic  at  this  promise  of  a  new 
era ;  but  tiie  chorus  of  bystanders  admonish  him, 
"  Be  quiet,  there's  a  good  man,  and  let  your  wife 
speak."  She  goes  on  to  explain  her  plans  of  socisl 
reform,  consisUng  of  the  most  utter  Communism, 
exceeding  any  reveries  of  Louis  Blanc  or  Pmd- 
hon: — 

Let  all  things  be  in  comiDon ;  let  tbe  ■trife 
Of  competition  end.    I  will  not  htve 
Soiae  beggars,  oihen  loUing  in  their  weildi;  ' 
One  shall  not  own  wide  acres,  while  anoihw 
CuQut  possess  six  feet  to  be  hie  grave. 
Nor  afaw  the  rich  man  have  a  train  of  slant. 
While  he  of  poer  tstato  is  sened  hj  none. 
Batmen  shall  live  out  of  one  oommon  stock. 
The  women  haihnid  It,  and  fked  them  alt. 

The  obvious  difficulties  of  such  an  economical 
system  are  hinted  at  by  Blepyrus,  but  no  more  re- 
garded by  the  versatile  logic  of  the  reformer  than 
were  the  arguments  of  M.  T^hiers  heeded  by  the 
French  regenerators  of  society.  We  need  not 
follow  the  Athenian  disputants  into  this  old  con- 
troversy, which  is  so  familiar  to  our  own  age. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  the  communism  of  Madame 
Praxagora  includes  some  measures  more  otUre  than 
even  the  extremest  application  of  the  Fourierist 
theories  of  passional  attraction.  As  it  would  be  a 
trite  repetition  of  the  usual  defence  of  individoal 
property  and  free  trade  principles  to  give  the  sah- 
sequent  conversations  of  the  men  obliged  by  the 
new  laws  to  deposit  their  goods  in  acommon  fund, 
so  it  would  also  be  offensive  to  oar  modem  delicacy 
of  sentiment  if  we  presumed  to  ^scribe  the 
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licentions  confusion  that  is  anpposed  to  result  from 
a  Bort  of  inverse  polygamy,  eBtablished  by  the 
revolationary  wisdom  of  the  new  legislatorB. 

The  Wonuu'a  Bights  Convention  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  a  farce  in  jest;  the  E«eXifnaCeim»  of 
America,  some  critics  may  think,  enacted  a  farce 
in  earnest,  But  we  respect  earnest  action  so 
highly,  we  seek  a  reasonable  motive  besides  its 
accidental  extravagance.  We  ahalt  not  part  from 
this  subject,  as  we  did  not  come  to  it,  in  a  mood 
of  derision.  There  is  even  yet,  in  onr  opinion,  an 
improvement  approaching  in  the  ordinary  senti- 
ment and  manners  of  this  age  with  respect  to  the 
social  privileges  of  women.  Most  gratefully  do  we 
recognise  the  vast  superiority  of  their  position  to 
that  in  ancient  Greek  society,  which  separated  the 
honoured  matron,  shut  up  in  her  household  duties, 
from  the  intellectual  rctinemeuta  of  ber  nation, 
stigmatising  with  immodesty  the  genius  of  an 
Aspasia,  driving  those  of  her  sex  who  dared  aim 
at  mental  accomplishments  into  an  unworthy  social 
abandonment.  The  modem  world  is  one  far 
nobler  in  this  as  in  other  rc^^ards.  In  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  Christendom,  the  life  and  heart  of 
society,  divinely  .^arched  with  a  purifying  light, 
learned  the  reverence  of  sex.  Marriage  has  be- 
come a  sacrament  of  God ;  gentleness  was  ennobled 
by  chivalry.  Southern  Europe,  even  where  an 
habitual  Uutity  belies  the  Catholic  profession,  was 
led,  by  the  excessive  adoration  of  a  glorified  Vir- 
gin, into  that  mystical  contemplation  of  the  pecu- 
liar glories  of  feminine  excellence, of  the  implicit 
devotednesB  of  woman,  her  elevated  strain  of 
feeling,  and  her  compassionate  fountains  of  inex- 
hanstible  tenderness,  the  faith  in  which  inspires 
with  fond  extasy  the  lyrical  dreamer  of  Vauclnse, 
and  charms  into  finer  music  the  nigged  anger  of 
the  poet  of  eternal  doom,  in  presence  of  the  celes- 


tial graces  of  Beatrice.  Oar  northern  race,  less 
given  to  idealise  the  objects  of  affection,  in  the 
very  dimness  of  a  barbarous  heatlienism  saw  tlieir 
WB^  to  the  trofl  esteem  of  w(mianhood.  We  that 
claim  a  Saxon  parentage,  and  our  kindred  in 
America,  proudly  read  the  testimony  of  Roman 
Tacitus,  abont  the  chaste,  moral  austerity  of  the 
forest-dwellers  of  Germania.  Amid  those  indomi- 
table savages,  Woman  had  her  "righti"  not  de- 
rided or  denied.  "Inesae  quin  etiam  sanctum 
aliquid  et  providnm  putant."  English  domestic 
manners  with  our  fruitful  civilisation  are  carried 
over  the  globe.  Wherever  they  are  implanted 
Englishwomen  shall  be  the  companions  in  equal 
friendshij^  of  Englishmen,  not  only  consoling  but 
admonishing,  "  aet^m  cunsilia  earum  aspemantur, 
nec  resjwnsa  negligunt,"  but  never  their  com- 
petitors in  the  civil  strife. 

For  womto  ii  not  nndcTcloped  man. 

Bat  dWerae.   Could  m  make  her  as  the  man, 

Smet  love  were  slaiut  whose  de veH  bond  is  tills. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  with  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  yean  likermnet  they  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  Bweetneas  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  loae  the  wieetling  tbewe  that  throw  the  worid— 

She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  can ; 

More  of  the  dooble-nattured  poet  eaob : 

TiU  at  the  last  ahe  aet  beraelf  to  man 

As  parfectmnaio  onto  noble  wordp. 

And  so  theee  twain,  npon  the  sliiTtB  of  Time, 

Sit  aide  by  side,  fall  summed  in  all  their  powers, 

Self  rererent each,  and reTerenoing  each; 

Dlstlnet  in  indiTidaalidei, 

Bat  like  each  other  even  as  tiioie  wbo  lore. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  baok  to  men ; 

Then  reign  the  world'a  great  bridals,  chaste  and  ealm ; 

Then  apriogs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind. 

After  this  harmonious  wisdom  of  Tennyson  we 
conclude  with  him,  adding, "  May  these  things  be !" 
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The  Lifo  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a 
tempting  tiieme  for  biographers  and  essayists.  The 
popolarity  of  the  snbject  is  so  great,  the  materials 
are  so  abundant  and  so  ready  at  hand,  and  the  theme 
itself  is  so  splendid  and  attractive,  that  writers  of 
every  degree  of  talent  and  experience  find  some 
inducement  to  employ  their  pens  npon  it.  Already, 
since  the  Doke's  death,  half-a-dozen  complete 
biographies,  and  a  multitude  of  less  elaborate  me- 
morials, have  made  their  appearance ;  and  this,  of 
course,  is  only  the  first  crop  of  such  productions, 
forced  into  an  early  and  ephemeral  existence  by 
the  powerful  influences  of  the  hour.  The  worlu 
of  authors  who  write,  or  hope  they  write,  for  pos- 
terity, will  come  before  the  public  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, after  the  national  enthunasm  has  subsided, 
or  rather  has  been  sublimed  into  an  abiding  and 
discriminating  reverence  for  the  memory  of  the 
nation's  great  defender.  At  length,  some  fortunate 
and  hapjnly-qnalified  writer  will  give  us  the  bio- 


I  graphy  of  Wellington  which  is  destined  to  super- 
sede all  others,  as  Sonthey's  "Life  of  Nelson" 
at  once  cast  all  other  works  of  the  kind  into  the 
shade.  That  such  a  "  lucky  hit  betwixt  wind  and 
water"  (to  quote  Macaulay*s  curious  phrase  of 
laudation)  as  the  "  Life  of  Nelson"  should  have 
been  the  production  of  a  secluded  scholar,  who 
confessed  and  deplored  his  utter  ignorance  of  sea- 
life  and  nautical  terms,  may  at  first  thought  seem 
surprising;  yet  there  can  be  no  great  hazard  in 
pr«]icting  that,  in  like  manner,  the  most  popular 
"Life  of  Wellington"  will  be  the  work,  not  of  a 
military  man  cr  a  politician,  bnt  of  some  writer  of 
Sonthey's  class,  qualified  fay  natural  genius  and 
long  practice  for  the  difficult  office  of  interpreting 
between  tiie  world  of  action  and  the  reading 
public. 

For  the  present,  the  public  must  be  content 
with  works  of  humbl^g|]i^^^4pns,  produ^  for 
the  supply  of  a  temporary  demr-nl,  and-designed 
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merely  to  fbrniefa  that  amoant  of  information 
iriiich  every  Englishman  oaght  to  possess  on  auefa 
a  Bobject  Of  these  works,  that  of  Mr.  Stocqueler, 
BO  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  first 
volame,  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  read- 
able and  luefnl,  if  not  abeolotely  the  best*  The 
author's  experience  as  a  writer  and  a  trareHer,  his 
ftmiliaTi^  with  his  tfaeme^  and  his  personal  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  Duke,  have  been  of  great  ad- 
Tantage  to  him ;  and,  though  the  work  has  evi- 
dently been  prepared  in  haste,  and  is  in  many 
parts  little  more  than  a  compilation,  these  circnm- 
stances  detract  less  from  its  value  than  might  be 
ETupposed.  The  extracts  which  are  made  from  a 
great  variety  of  sources — from  the  Duke's  "  Des- 
patches" down  to  a  jwpular  novel — are  generally 
well  selected  and  interesting;  and  the  narrative 
which  combines  tbera  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
fluent  style,  with  suf&cient  indications  of  care  and 
general  knowledge  to  secure  the  reader's  confi- 
dence in  its  acamacy.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  form  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
work.  'Hie  author  in  his  preface  claims  for  them 
the  "unusual  advantage  of  truthfulness  in  the 
matter  of  scenery,  costume,  and  portraiture"— a 
claim  which  he  fortifies  by  the  statement  that 
■ome  of  them  were  "  contributed  by  the  graceful 
pencil  of  Colonel  John  Lnard,  author  of  a  /  His- 
tory of  the  Dress  of  the  British  Soldier,'  and  an 
actor  in  the  scenes  delineated,  and  the  reminder 
by  Messrs.  G.  and  B.  Thomas,  the  eminent  artists 
and  engravers." 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Stocqneler's  work  closes 
with  the  warlike  preparations  which  followed  the 
return  of  Kapoleon  from  Elba,  and  is,  consequently, 
wholly  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  Duke's 
military  career.  The  great  events  in  that  history 
are  well  known  to  most  readers.  The  share 
which  the  Duke,  then  Major-General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  took  in  the  expedition  against  Denmark, 
in  1807,  is  less  generally  known;  and  as  it  was 
such  as  reflected  peculiar  honour^  upon  him,  we 
select  from  Mr.  Stocqueler's  volume  the  ^lassage 
in  which  it  is  described.  After  mentioning  the 
dispersion  of  the  hostile  aimy  by  the  force  under 
ihe  Duke's  comniand,  the  narrator  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

Sir  Arthur  th«n  returned  to  hu  former  be«d-qa«rtert,  and 
it  WM  now  that  he  e^tereUed  diat  hmnini^,  and  displayed 
d>«t  graeroBity  towards  the  adjacent  iohaMtsots,  which 
ahraya  formed  saoh  s  coDspienonB  feature  in  his  character. 
He  preaerred  the  attnost  regularity  and  order  amtmg  his 
men ;  no  complaint  preferred,  even  by  tlie  poorest  peasant, 
against  any  man,  «f  whaterei  rank,  who  had  either  injured 
0r  Insulted  bim,  went  unnoticed  ;  and  the  country  people, 
who  bad  been  tatfgfat  to  look  npon  the  British  as  monsters 
of  inlqiiiij,  loodly  exclaimed  that  the;  wtn  better  treated 
by  their  enemies  than  they  had  been  by  their  own  people : 
the  former  paid  for  ill  thej  had  with  the  atmost  liberality ; 
the  latter  eompelled'  them  to  fttmish  them  with  whaterer 
they  reqidred,  withont  offering  th»  least  indemnification. 
The  men  bad  been  uken  away  from  tbeir  homes  to  fill 
np  the  raaki  in  the  militia;  Ant  laboorers  ware  wanting 
to  gather  In  the  faamsti  distress  and  mfn  would  hare 
been  the  sure  eonscqneaces,  bad  not  Sir  Arthnr  per- 
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mitted  the  British  troops  to  assist  tlie  farmers.  It 
was  a  sight  not  less  eatioos  than  grateful  to  see 
soldiers  plaeed  in  almost  enry  faoose,  to  goard  the 
inhabitants  fttna  Ae  insalti  of  muh  atngi^erg  as  might 
stray  fkom  Ae  British  eanqi,  firom  a  desire  of  plimder ; 
nor  would  Sic  Arthur  pennit  his  troops  to  leceiye  any  re- 
ward for  Aeir  serriecs  in  this  respect,  thoa^  the  geutlo- 
men  farmers  and  ^peasants  were  willing  to  be  liberal 
towards  men  whom  they  looked  npon  as  their  protectora. 
In  fact,  BO  attached  had  they  beeome  to  oar  troops,  that 
they  antiaipated  wiA  much  imsaaiaess  the  day  which,  bj 
Ae  ei^italation  of  CopetAagen,  was  fixed  upon  for  Av 
eracaation  of  Zealand  by  Ae  Britlah  foroea.  Tlieft  of  any 
kind  was  punished  by  Sir  Arthnr  wiA  Ae  atmost  severity  ; 
but  it  is  jnst  to  state  Aat  only  two  complaints  of  Aie 
natore  were  ever  made  against  any  British  soldier  in 
Zealand,  and  Aen,  by  Ae  exertion  of  Aeir  offlaers,  the 
property  was  restored  to  its  owners. 

Such  being  the  manner  in  which  Wellington 
conducted  his  warfare,  it  is  not  surprising  that  tlie 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Stench  armies,  in 
carrying  out  Napoleon's  system  of  "making  war 
support  war,"  shotild  have  excited  his  indignation. 
The  following  passage  in  one  of  his  despatches, 
relating  to  Massena's  retreat  from  Portugal,  de- 
scribes some  of  these  outrages,  though  by  no 
means  the  worst,  and  shows  what  the  English 
commander  thought  of  them : — 

I  am  eonesmed  (wrote  Lord  Wellington)  to  be 
obliged  to  add  to  this  aecotint,  Aat  their  oondtic  t 
throughoat  Ais  retreat  has  been  marked  by  a  bar  - 
barin  seldom  equalled,  and  nerer  surpassed.  Knn 
in  the  towns  of  Tones  Noras,  Thomar,  and  Penaa, 
in  wbidi  Ae  bead-qnsrters  ot  some  of  the  corps  had  been 
for  four  monAs,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  bad  been 
invited,  by  promises  of  good  treatmeat,  to  remain,  they 
were  plandered,  and  many  of  Aeir  houses  deetroycd  on 
Ae  night  the  enemy  withdrew  from  Aeir  position ;  and 
Aey  have  sinoe  burnt  ereiy  town  and  Tillage  Arongh  whiah 
Aey  haf*  paascd.  The  eonTsat  ti  Aleobaga  was  bant 
by  order  boa  the  Fraudt  faead-qnaites.  The  Bidiop*» 
palace,  and  Ae  whole  town  of  Leym,  in  which  Qenttal 
Bronet  had  had  his  head-quarters,  shared  Ae  same  Ate  ; 
and  Acre  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  of  any  class 
or  description,  who  has  had  any  dealing  or  communication 
wtA  Ae  French  army,  who  has  not  had  any  reason  to 
repent  of  it,  and  to  eomplain  of  Aem.  This  is  the  mode 
in  which  Ae  promises  hare  beat  performed  and  the  aa- 
snrancea  hare  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  Ae 
proclamation  of  Ae  French  Commander-in-Chief,  in  which 
he  told  Ae  inhabitaats  of  Formgal  Aat  he  was  not  come 
to  make  war  upon  Aem,  but  wtA  a  powerful  army  of 
110,000  men  to  drive  Ae  English  into  the  sea.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  Aat  Ae  example  of  lAat  has  oocmred  in  Ais 
country  win  toaeh  Ae  people  of  Ais  and  of  oAernatioiw 
whst  Tslae  Aey  ongfat  to  place  en  aaeh  promises  and 
assaranees;  and  Aat  Acre  is  no  seoority  for  life,  or  for 
anyAing  which  makes  Ufa  valoabl^  except  in  decided 
reeistance  to  Ae  enemy. 

It  is  bnt  joat  to  add  that  Ifasaena  ma  noto- 
riously the  most  cruel  and  zapadous  of  all  the 

French  marshals,  not  excepting  even  Davonst; 
and  that  some  of  them,  particdarly  Victor  and 
Mortier,  evinced  on  many  oocasions  chivalrous 
and  famnane  feelings.  It  was  the  inhuman  systeia 
of  Napoleon  himself  which  compelled  th«n  to 
have  recourse  to  oppressive  exactions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  troops.  Maasena,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  naturally  ferooiotH  and  pitileaa. 
Some  of  the  barbarities  committod  by  bis  soldiers, 
under  his  express  orders,  were  of  such  a  shocking 
nature  that  nothing  but  the  pontive  tmtimony  of 
eye-witnesBes  would  gain  belief  for  tha  narrative. 
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One  of  bu  own  ootrntrymen,  writing  in  the  **  Bio- 
gn|due  Unirenelle"  indignantly  condemns  hie 
inhoman  condact,  and  holds  him  np  "  to  the  hor- 
ror of  posterity."  He  was,  however,  undeniably 
one  of  Napoleon's  ablest  lieutenants.   The  Duke 

Wellington  is  said  to  hare  declared  that  no 
oUwr  craomander  to  whom  he  was  opposed  caased 
him  so  mnoh  anriety  as  Mardial  ]^B^saenl^  whose 
activity  and  vigilance  made  it  necessary  for  his 
adverBBiy  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  Probably 
Hr.  IKsraeli  had  in  view  M assens's  military  genius 
when,  in  one  of  his  novels,  he  thought  fit  to  claim 
this  femons  commander,  among  other  great  Euro- 
pean celebrities,  as  a  scion  of  the  Judaic  stock. 
His  name,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Disraeli,  is 
only  a  transposition  of  the  Jewish  patronymic 
jjfamasseh.  As  far  as  the  evidence  of  physiognomy 
goes,  it  certainly  seems  to  confirm  tlus  derivation. 
Hassena's  portrait  shows  us  a  small,  thin,  Arab 
&oe,  with  sharp,  prominent  features,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  fine,  open,  soldier-like  connte- 
nances  of  most  of  bis  fellow^marshals.  In  reading 
the  history  of  his  campaigns,  we  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  career,  not  of  a  civilised  commander  at 
the  head  of  a  Ean^wSn  army,  but  of  one  of  the 
mereQess  derastaton  and  d^wts  of  the  East — 
a  Mj^bmood  of  0hizni,  «  Hyder  Ali,  or  a  Djezzar 
PadMk.  After  peramag  the  account  of  Manena's 
ravages  in  Portugal,  it  is  with  no  small  sense  of 
gradfication  that  one  turns  again  to  the  oft-told 
Btoiy  of  the  manner  in  which  Wellington,  after 
hole  ling  the  bofBed  invader  long  in  check  before 
the  impregnable  lines  of  Tcana  Vedras,  at  length 
sallied  in  strength  from  his  covert,  overtook  the 
retreating  enemy,  cut  off  his  rear-gnard,  hunted 
him  from  one  position  after  another,  and  finally 
drove  him,  in  ignominions  flight,  beyond  the  fron- 
tier of  the  ravf^ed  kingdom,  viUi  the  lose  of  more 
than  half  of  his  army. 

The  publishers  of  Mr.  Stocqueler's  work  have 
also  given  to  the  pnblie  two  smaller  works,  of  the 
"ihylii^'  order,  which  may  suffice  for  readers 
who  cannot  spare  time  or  money  for  octavo 
volumes.*  One  of  these  is  a  biography  of  the 
Bake,  iMiroorting  to  be  tnr  a  "  citizen  of  the  world 
tbere  is,  however,  nothing  particularly  cosmopo- 
litan aboat  the  work,  which  is  a  clear  and  concise 
nnntiv^  sncb  as  my  patriotic  English  writer 
mi^t  have  prodaced,  of  .the  important  events  in 
the  life  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  whose 
exploits  and  merits  happened  to  form  the  leading 
topic  of  the  day.  "  WelHngtoniana"  is  an  inte> 
resting  collection  of  anecdotes  and  apophthegms, 
some  of  which  will  probably  be  new  even  to  those 
who  have  read  a  good  many  volumes  about  the 
Doke.  In  no  way  could  a  foreigner  so  readily 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  great  Duke's  character, 
and  of  the  soorces  of  his  greatness,  ns  through  this 
unpretending  bnl  valuable  little  publication. 


•  Tb»  BCOitary  md  Polttial  I^e  of  Artbar  WeUalaj,  Dak* 
of  WeQingtoc.  B;  a  Citizen  of  the  "World.  With  nomerouf 
oricinal  mad  aotben^  engraviDgt.  London :  iDgram,  Cooke 
asdCo.  18fiS. 

W^ingtoniaaa.  Aandotea,  Uaxims,  OpiDionaL  ntd  Cha- 
neterwtaca  of  tlie  Duke  of  WdUngton,  Beleeted  Jobn 
HmU,  compiler  of  •'LMiniin."  anthor  of  "Popular  Errora 
Bxpliibed,'^fte.  lagnn,  CwAt  udA  Cc.  1852. 


The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  naturally 
afforded  an  interesting  theme  to  many  popular 
preachers,  and  several  of  the  sermuns  d^ivered 
on  the  occasion  have  been  published.  One  of  theast 
which  is  brought  under  our  notice  at  present 
treats  of  the  lessons  which  the  life  of  WeUington 
affords  to ^ung  men.'t'  Itis  an  eloquent,  patriotic, 
and  martial  panegyric,  snch  as  a  Roman  pontiff 
might  have  pronoimced  over  the  urn  of  a  Oincin- 
natus  or  a  Camillas.  Another  sermon,  of  a  some- 
what different  character,  has  been  expanded  by 
subsequent  additions  into  a  small  volume,  wlucli 
may  be  read  by  old  and  young  with  pleasure  and 
instmction.f  Anything  which  Mr.  Binney  writes- 
is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  contain  pro- 
found or  original  thoughts  clearly  and  forcibly 
expressed.  Those  who  take  up  this  publication 
with  such  expectations  will  certainly  not  bo  dis- 
appointed ;  they  are  more  likely  to  be  surprised, 
as  Mr.  Binney  anticipates  in  his  preface,  by  the 
novel  arguments  and  lessons  which  the  anthor 
finds  in  the  biography  of  the  warrior-statesman, 
and  which  are  certainly  snch  as  no  pagan  pontiff 
could  have  discovered.  Passing  over  these  theo- 
logical disquisitions,  however,  as  not  exactly  suit- 
able for  citation,  we  prefer  to  quote,  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  book,  the  following  admirable 
picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  he  appeared 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  ti^e  clodng  years  of 
his  life. 

The  man  familiar  with  death  waa  allowed  to  linger  long 
among  the  living;  he  snrrived  almeit  til  bis  oontempora- 
ricfl,  and  stood  in  the  nidft  of  another  geDeradoD  the 
solitary  memorial  of  a  paat  age.  It  Is  intaresiing  to  obBcrre 
how  be  ctma  to  be  regarded  as  he  went  through  the  mild 
evening  of  bis  lifo,  having  borne  tlie  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  warrior  and  the  statesman  got  blended  together, 
each  redaced  and  mellowed  bj  time,  so  that  the  stronger 
and  more  prMninent  points  in  both  were  softened  and  sab> 
dued,  tod  there  wu  simply  left  to  as  a  singularly  sagacious 
and  wise  old  man — a  man  who  in  hie  day  had  done  deeds 
both  in  camp  and  cabinet,  biit  who  was  now  thoaght  of  not 
so  mnchas  soldier  or  minister,  as  tomething  combining  the 
virlnes  of  both,  the  promptltade  of  tfie  one,  and  the  aantion 
of  the  other — a  man  oalm,  deep,  strong,  reliable ;  a  sort  of 
sage  or  patriarch,  looked  op  to  as  if  elevated  above  the 
region  of  dietarbing  passions  and  party  animositiea;  a 
brave,  resolute  man,  too— a  soft  of  oracle,  whom  successive 
sovereigns  might  send  fbr  and  consnit,  to  know  what  was 
to  be  done  when  no  one  else  seemed  able  to  tell,  sure  of 
reeeiving  some  answer  or  other,  some  snggeation  as  to  what 
waa  the  only  or  wisest  ooorae  to  get  the  vessel  off  the  rook, 
or  the  carriage  on  the  rail ;  advlos  always  legnlaud  by  a 
simple  regard  to  the  object  to  be  Menrod,  whoever  was  to 
have  the  charge  of  the  dtip  or  train.  After  being  ntnrtored 
amid  party  prejudices  j  after  grwwing  up  to  idolise  pre- 
rogatire;  after  fighting,  as  was  supposed,  in  support  of 
despotism  against  popnlsr  progress,  and  doing  it  with 
earnest  and  conscious  sympathy;  after  betraying  his  in- 
eompetenoy  to  rale  an  adnamng  wge,  boat  Igaorance  of  it* 
wants  and  opposition  to  lis  will— after  all  this,  he  became 
that  wis^  honoured,  and  tnisled  old  man,  the  last  years  of 
whose  wonderful  life  were  spent  In  unlearning  the  lessons 
of  his  youth,  or  in  trying  to  forget  them,  and  in  going  with 
the  tide  as  far  as  he  eonld,  acorpUng  what  was  done  and 
detennined  by  the  nation  as  a  Aing  settled  and  not  to  be 
distorhed,  keeping  himself  apart  from  those  of  his  order 

•The  Lifb  of  "Wellinjrtonj  its  Lossons  to  Toung  Men. 
A  Disconrae.  By  Bev.  W.  Foster.  Preached  in  the  Congre- 
gational Chnrch,  Kentish  Town,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  3rd,  1U6S. 
Ward  and  Co.,  Pat«moster-row. 

t  Welliiigton  as  Warrior,  Senator,  and  Man.^^y  X. 
Binney.  HanuUtm,  Adams  uid  Co.,  Fatemo)tcr(F(nr. 
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wh«  «tiU  dang  to  their  muat;  tr«diiions.  He  wu  ripened 
into  ft  fine,  noble  speeiman  tfie  Brituh  oitizen.  Hk{>pj 
lu  the  originil  eoonteeM  of  hia  mind,  in  Ae  etrengtb^ 
eleameH,  and  intq^rlty  of  hi*  nndentuiding,  he  wu  h^p; 
In  theleoffth  of  liia  protneted  di^  which  ubrded  him  Oe 


opportnaitr  ^  beeinning  whet  ha  wee.   Bj  many  of 
deaa  Aw  opportnni^  would  heT«  been  loal— tbef  would 
heve  left  (he  woiU  enetly  ee  Ihtj  eeme  into  1^  eeeom- 
paaied  to  the  greTe  bf  all  the  pntJadlcea  that  met  Ihem  at 
Oieirbirai. 


THE  PARISH  BEADLE   OF   FRANCE  AND   HIS  CONGENERS. 

FBOM  THS  FBKKCB. 


It  is  in  the  capital  and  great  dtiee  of  France 
only  that  the  pariah  beadle  exista  aa  a  permanent 
functionary.  The  beadle  of  a  village  is  some  dis- 
goised  cobbler  or  weaver,  enveloped  on  Sunday  in 
the  red  cloak  of  a  dentist,"  or  some  rejected  garb 
of  the  kind,  and  exposed  to  the  very  equivocal 
admiration,  or  perhaps  the  open  raillery,  of  the 
church-goers.  Let  the  denouncers  of  pluralities 
wreak  their  wrath  upon  the  parish  beadle  of  a 
country  town :  he  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
beadle,  sacristan,  bell-ringer,  grave-digger,  and 
ecclesiastical  Jack  of  all  trades  to  an  entire  cUs- 
trict.  At  Paris  the  multiplicity  of  occupations 
necessitates  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  beadle 
presidee  only  over  the  interior  police  of  the  temple. 
He  is  the  first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave  it. 
Dwdling  in  some  impenetrable  recess  adjoining 
the  edifice,  he  enters  the  chnrch  by  a  eide  door  at 
lialf-paet  five  in  summer  and  at  half-past  six  in 
winter.  He  valks  through  the  nave,  die  dioir, 
the  aisles,  sees  that  all  is  in  order,  and  that  no 
sacrilegions  Uiierea  have  made  free  with  the  in- 
closure  confided  to  his  care;  then  he  opens  the 
•doors,  and  commences  his  duly  promenade  through 
the  church.  At  iutervals  the  iron  point  of  his 
eiiver-beaded  cane,  or  the  staff  of  hia  halbert,  re- 
aounds  through  the  sonoroua  vaults.  He  pursues 
with  holy  wrath  the  intrusive  dogs  whose  bark- 
ings interrupt  divine  worship,  expels  disturbers, 
walks  at  the  bead  of  families  whom  baptisms, 
marriages  or  funerals  have  assembled  beneath  the 
sacred  roof ;  and  in  the<evening,  at  half-past  seven, 
Laving  duly  visited  every  part  of  his  domain,  he 
closes  the  doors  and  returns  to  his  home. 

In  order  that  the  beadle  may  not  lose  sight  of 
his  duties,  a  failing  to  vrhich  human  nature  is  un- 
fortunately exposed,  they  are  enumerated  upon  a 
black  board  appended  to  the  walla  of  the  vestry. 
The  following  regulations  enacted  for  his  especial 
monition  are  copied  from  the  vestry  walls  of  the 
parish  church  of  St  Eustache : — 

1.  Tlie  beadles  an  to  be  two  in  number. 

2.  Tlieir  fimctiMia  are  to  open  and  ahot  Uie 
gates  of  the  church;  watchfully  to  maintun  good 
order  and  decency,  a  diai;^  th^  are  on  no  aoconnt 
to  neglect;  to  wuk  at thebead  of  proceenona  and 
other  ceremonies ;  to  precede  the  cnrate  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  functions ;  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
official  who  makes  the  collections  on  Sundays  and 
saints'  days;  to  conduct  the  members  of  the  fabric 
to  the  oJfertory,  and  back  again  to  their  place ;  to 
call  the  preacher,  and  re-conduct  him  to  hia  cham- 
ber after  the  sermon;  to  introduce  the  church* 


wardens  and  tlie  members  of  charitable  soeietieB 
at  the  Ume  of  their  assemblies,  ice 

3.  They  are  enjoined  to  repress  all  rising 
tumult  in  the  church ;  to  prevent  anyone  from  en- 
tering wiUi  parcels  or  proviaiona;  to  permit  no 
persons  to  come  in  with  their  hair  in  papers,  but 
gently  to  admonish  such  to  withdraw  for  a  few 
minutes,  that  they  may  present  tbemaelves  with 
more  decency. 

4r.  The  beadles  are  not  to  remain  in  the  vestry, 
but  in  the  church. 

5,  The  doors  of  the  church  are  to  be  open 
half  an  hour  before  Uie  first  mass,  and  shut  half  an 
hour  after  the  evening  prayer,  except  on  Saturday 
and  on  the  eve  of  the  festivals,  on  account  of  con- 
fessions, (fcc 

It  ia  easy  to  see  by  the  above  that  the  office  of 
beadle  ia  a  post  of  responsibility.  Thus  it  is  never 
confided  to  any  but  men  of  honesty  and  good  cha- 
racter, whose  morality  is  above  suspicion ;  and  the 
most  minute  inquiries  are  made  as  to  die  pablic 
and  private  life  of  a  candidate.  It  is  indiapensable 
that  ne  shall  have  passed  the  age  of  inexperience 
and  frivolity,  and  that  he  shall  be  ptoof  against  the 
seductions  of  the  wine-shop. 

The  clergy,  who  have  a  horror  of  bloodshed, 
and  whose  banner  bears  the  word  "  Pax"  for  a  de- 
vice— the  clergy  invariably  select  their  beadle^ 
from  the  ranks  of  the  army  !  The  beadle  of  the' 
Restoration  was  a  trooper  of  the  old  Imperial 
Guard;  he  of  1841  equally  belonged  to  a  select 
corps  of  the  Royal  Guard,  or  to  the  military  staff  of 
the  exiled  Charles  X.  He  passes  suddenly  from 
the  worldly,  tumultuous,  and  irregular  life  of  a 
soldier,  to  the  peaceable,  devout,  and  contemplative 
habita  of  a  clerk.  At  intervals,  when  he  glances 
at  Uie  rich  epaulettes  upon  his  shonldera,  he  may 
imagine  that  he  is  still  in  the  service  and  has  rieen 
to  the  rank  of  a  colonel ;  but  the  illusion  is  soon 
disupated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  28th 
of  July,  1830,  when,  wounded  and  half-de*d  wiOi 
fiimine,  a  compassionate  dtizen  gave  hini  shelter 
and  food;  some  days  after  he  was  informed  Uiat 
his  r^ment  was  disbanded.  Without  resooioe 
and  ax  from  his  native  country,  he  went  to  ask 
hospitality  at  the  door  of  a  chnrdi;  they  recaved 
him,  and  made  the  poor  soldiw  a  beadle,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  good  diaracter  and  six  feet  two 
inches. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  beadle  (called  in 
Paris  a  Swiss)  is  a  Swiss  in  reality — a  veritable 
son  of  Helvetia.  If  ho  is  called  upon  to  open  his 
mouth,  his  accent  betrays  his  T^^^  origin 
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fintOMidy  he  is  Mwmrially  a  mute  perBoiuige,  and 
has  no  dtimuid  for  doqnence  or  briUiaat  cKpaxAty. 
His  greatest  merit  is  to  rival  in  statare  the  dnim- 
m^ors  of  the  line,  and  the  travelling  giants  ele- 
vated from  six  to  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•M.  He  is  a  converted  Hercules,  a  demi-pagan 
sulgected  to  Christian  law.  He  is  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  figure,  which  he  adorns  with  gold- 
uce,  galloon,  and  embroidery.  He  is  the  incessant 
persecutor  of  the  tailor  and  ike  laceman,  and  never 
believes  himself  harnessed  with  sufficient  elegance. 
To  be  sure,  his  presence  is  really  imposing,  and 
his  martial  figure  has  a  brilliant  effect  at  the  head 
of  a  procession,  when  he  walks  between  two  walls 
of  snowy  linen  hung  with  wreaths  and  bouqustt, 
and  tresds  upon  a  soil  strewn  Uiick  with  flowers. 

If  the  beadle  is  proud  of  his  person,  every  parish 
is  prood  of  its  beadle,  and  endeavours  to  eclipse  its 
rinls,  ID  cfaooung  one  of  irreproachable  carriage, 
and  loading  him  with  lavish  ornament  On  im- 
portant oocams,  a  beadle  is  borrowed  and  returned 
uke  an  article  of  fnmitnra   One  pastor  writes  to 

another:  "The  Dnke  of  0         and  the  Oounteaa 

X  are  going  to  be  married ;  they  will  receive 
the  nl^)tial  benediction  in  our  parish.  Have  the 
goodness  to  lend  me  yonr  beame ;  ours  is  grown 
tiiin  of  late,  and  is^  berides,  two  inehes  dhorter 
than  yours." 

At  the  time  of  the  funeral  of  the  victims  of^ 
]^eechi,  there  was  a  species  of  rivalry  among  ^1 1 
the  beadles  of  all  the  parishes  of  Paris,  The  honour 
of  figuring  at  the  sepulchral  ceremony  fell  upon  I 
him  of  Saint  Leu,  a  man  remarkable  amongst  them  : 
all  for  the  loftiness  of  his  stature,  the  re|;alarity  of, 
his  features,  and  the  nobility  of  his  bearing. 

The  fixed  salary  of  a  beadle  does  not  amount  to ' 
more  than  forty  francs  a  month ;  but  the  perqui- ; 
sites  which  he  receives  at  marriages,  funerals,  and , 
especially  at  baptisms,  raise  his  emolamaite  to 
aboat  twelve  hundred  fianos  a  year.  Xn  the  towns 
adorned  with  some  fine  cathedral  celebrated  for  its 
■enlptaree,  antiquities,  and  curiosiUes^as  Bonen, 
Bourges,  Ghartres,  or  Amiens — the  beadle  aug- 
ments bis  revenues  by  acting  as  cicerone  to  tra- 
vellers. That  his  guidance  may  not  be  dispensed 
with,  no  sooner  is  the  service  over  than  he  shuts 
np  the  choir  and  the  principal  chapeli.  Strangers 
arrive,  eager  to  see  the  tomb  of  Georges  d'Amlwise 
or  of  hoais  de  Br^ze — unfortunately  it  is  shut  up. 
The  beadle  presents  himself,  complaisant  but 
greedy,,  polite  but  interested — a  sort  of  broker's 
man  in  possession— an  incarnate  nne  qua  non ;  he 
satisfies  the  curious,  and,  his  ta^  acoomplished,  he 
places  his  corporation  at  the  door,  where  he  stands , 
a  living  money-box,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
travellers  have  to  pass  one  at  a  time  through  the 
Oandine  forks  of  bak$kee»k.  This  race  of  tax- 
gatherers  is  composed,  not  of  E^lvetians,  but  of 
trae  eons  of  the  soil  fVenchmen  by  birth,  and 
Freoehmen  in  heart,  they  levy  contrtbutions  upon 
foreignos,  and  upon  Englishmen  in  particular, 
aoconntiog  it  as  so  much  spoil  taken  from  the 
enemy. 

The  beadle  is  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  daz- 
zling, and  the  most  gaudy  of  the  servants  of  the 
ehnrch.   He  surpasses  in  sjdendour  all  his  col- 
▼QCb  ZXw — ^xo.  oozxix. 


leagues — the  verger,  the  sacristan,  the  sexton,  the 

f iver  of  holy  water,  the  chorister,  and  the  chanter, 
n  vun  they  pretend  to  appear  upon  a  lev^  with 
him;  the  public,  ever  alive  to  merit,  acknowledges 
the  superior  quality  of  the  beadle.  The  verger 
alone  might  rival  him,  if  his  duties  did  not  com- 
prise the  humiliating  task  of  sweeping  the  church 
and  running  on  occasional  errands. 

In  the  parishes  of  Paris,  the  verger  formerly 
carried  n  whalebone  wand,  and  wore  a  robe  the 
colour  of  which  varied  according  as  the  church 
was  under  the  invocation  of  a  martyr,  a  viigin,  or 
a  canonised  king.  At  present  he  is  dressed  in  a 
plain  suit  of  black,  with  white  cravat,  knee-breeches, 
and  silk-stockings.  He  wears  a  sword  with  a 
brazen  hilt,  and  carries  in  his  hand  a  littie  staff'  of 
ebony  tipped  with  silver.  It  is  in  this  gentlemanly 
costame  that  the  verger  attends  the  processions  to 
(Hwent  their  being  broken,  accompanied  by  the 
imeet  who  mikes  the  oollectioi^  and  on  whoi* 
behalf  he  otsb  out,  in  a  voice  whose  fiunilkor 
cadence  is  known  and  wide,  "  For  the  neoesd- 
ties  of  the  church,  if  yon  please !" 

The  Sacristan  has  charge  of  the  lighting,  the 
ornaments,  and  tiie  vestments,  and  it  is  his  business 
to  adorn  and  diamanUe  the  altar.  The  Ringer 
gains  four  hundred  francs  a  year  for  ringing  the 
Angelu*  and  the  signals,  and  for  chiming  on  Jete 
days.  He  is  said  to  be  fond  of  wine — but  his 
labour  demands  a  stimulant,  some  of  the  bells 
being  enormously  heavy.  Boire-d-tire-la  Bx' 
gaud"  is  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Frendi. 
La  Bigaud  is  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  of 
Bouen ;  it  is  of  extraordinaiy  dimensions,  and  the 
labour  of  ringing  it  doubtless  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb.  The  provincial  rin^  has  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  bells,  and  will  ring  1]iem  manfully 
to  ^Bupate  a  thnnder-storm—an  experiment  whico 
is  never  known  to  fiul  of  sncceas. 

l^e  giver  of  h(Jy  water  is  an  infirm  old  man, 
whose  only  emoluments  are  the  alms  of  the  faithfuL 
Death  would  be  but  an  exchange  of  coffins  for  this 
antique  ruin  of  humanity,  walled  up  between  four 
planks,  attached  to  his  box  like  a  polypns  to  the 
rook,  and  never  moving  but  to  thrust  forth  a 
meagre  claw  armed  with  a  sprinkling-brush. 

The  chorister,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  life  and 
juvenility.  It  is  difficult  to  retain  him  within 
bounds;  he  prefers  playing  at  taw  to  sol-fa-ing 
with  the  music-master  or  repeating  his  catechism. 
The  foundation  pays  for  his  instruction,  and  grants 
him  besides  a  gratification  proportioned  to  his 
merit.  If  his  musical  talent  develops  itself,  the 
ingrate  suddenly  abandons  the  church  for  the 
opmt.  It  is  true  that,  grateful  to  hia  parish,  he 
onen  remains  attached  to  it  in  quality  of  chanter, 
singing  psalms  at  the  dioristers'  de^  during  the 
day,  and  warbUog  of  wine  and  the  lasses  during 
the  night.  Nearly  all  the  chanters  of  Paris  are 
choristers  in  the  various  theatres. 

Many  of  the  choristers  grow  up  to  be  trades- 
men, but  not  a  few  of  them  nave  acquired  a  repu- 
tation in  the  arts.  Dnprez  made  his  first  debut  at 
St.  Euatache.  A  celebrated  composer  of  sacred 
music,  Nicholas  Eose,  began  as  a  chorister  in  the 
collie  of  Beaune  at  seven  years  of  age,  studied 


so 
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\nth  BO  much  ardour  and  ancaeaa,  that  at  ten  years 
of  age  he  had  a  ^rand  motet  of  his  own  composi- 
tion performed  in  full  orchestra — an  example  which 
ought  to  be  held  in  remembrance  1^  all  yonng 
students. 

With  the  excepUon  of  the  Parisian  beadle,  all 
the  servants  of  the  chordi  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above  have  some  trade  to  ezerose  indepen- 


dent of  their  cleneal  fonedons ;  some  are  porten^ 
and  confide  the  door-beeping  to  their  wives  white 
they  dischu^  their  duties  under  the  shadow  of 
the  gothic  arches ;  others  are  tailors,  cobblers,  mat- 
makers,  matchmakers,  Sc^,  ftc — a  race  of  provx- 
deot  worthies  who,  having  recognised  the  T^ue  of 
the  axiom  that  it  is  well  to  have  two  strings  to  your 
bow,  act  upon  it 


POLITICAL 

Doinwna 

The  great  event  of  the  past  month  has  been  the 
downfall  of  the  Derby  Ministry.  Oa  the  16th  of 
December,  after  a  debate  which  had  lasted  through 
four  nights,  the  resolution  for  imposing  a  doubled 
and  extended  honso'tax,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  remit  one-half  of 
the  malt-tax,  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  305  to 
286.  It  pleased  Lonl  Derby  and  his  colleagues 
to  regard  this  adverse  division  as  equivalent  to  a 
Tote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  on  this  ground  to 
throw  up  their  ofi^ces— an  extraordinary  course, 
which  could  only  be  warranted  by  a  conflciouaaeas 
of  their  inc^Mcity  for  producing  a  better  budget 
Yet  it  is  affirmed  that  Hxe  Cabinet  had  actually 
had  under  ooiuideration,  a  &)aadal  seheme  oi  a 
very  diffsrot  character,  and  one  that  mig^t  have 
tinited  a  majori^  of  sufih^^  in  its  &vonr,  and 
assured  to  uw  GoTenunent,  if  not  a  greatly- 
lengthened  enalenee,  at  least  a  temporary  te- 
i^eve.  But  it  was  not  a  **  compensation  '*  bodget 
The  very  feature  of  Mr.  Disradi's  plan  whidi 
could  have  made  it  acceptaUe  to  the  country, 
rendered  it  odious  to  the  little  knot  of  sincere  and 
bigoted  Protectionists  with  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  counsel.  Having  come  into  power 
pledged  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  the 
knded  interest,  they  felt  bound  in  honour  to  make 
at  least  an  attempt  to  fulfil  their  engagement 
With  this  view,  they  forced  upon  Mr.  Duraeli  the 
reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  and,  in  so  doing,  spoiled 
his  budget.  When  the  hopelessly  impracticable 
character  of  their  scheme  became  apparent  even 
to  their  own  apprehensions,  the  next  idea  of  the 
Protectionist  chiefs  was  to  tie  tinir  unpopnlar 
budget  round  the  neck  of  tiieir  able  first  lieute- 
nant and  throw  him  overboard,  as  a  peace-ofi^ring 
to  tiie  offraded  powen^  and  then  to  fill  the  vacant 
place  with  a  new  adherent  who  would  brin^  some 
accession  of  strengtb  to  iSben  crew.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
however,  was  not  disposed  to  play  Uie  part  of 
victim  in  such  a  sacrifice.  He  had  made  the 
Government,  and  ho  determined  to  unmake  it 
With  one  band  on  the  helm,  and  a  poisoned 
dagger  in  the  other,  he  steered  the  ship  straight 
upon  the  rocks,  and  swam  ashore,  leaving  his  for- 
lorn companions  to  their  well-deserved  fate.  The 
remarkable  speech  with  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  closed  the  debate  on  the  minis- 
terial side  was  devoted  entirely  to  an  elaborate 
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and  anooeasfnl  vindication  of  his  own  abilUy  as  m 
financier  and  an  administrator.   Hia  colleagnaa  in 

the  Cabinet  were  left,  without  a  word  of  support, 
to  sink  under  the  fiood  of  public  contempt  in 
which  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  are  dea- 
tiaed  to  be  speedily  submerged.  It  is  a  enrions 
fkct  that,  except  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  there  is  not  one  member  of  the  late 
Ministry  who  has  not  lost,  daring  his  brief  tennra 
of  office,  whatever  reputation  as  a  polUioian  he 
may  have  |ffevioiul^  possessed. 

The  present  condition  of  public  affidrs  is  fraught 
vnth  gnat  p^l  to  the  state.  The  recent  events, 
which  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
moat  o(»upicnow  c<rileagnes,  have  raised  him  to 
an  mupproachable  and  ^moet  deqtotio  pre- 
eminence in  his  pnty.  That  party  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  compact  of  all  the  parliamentary 
sectiMis.  ^th  a  smaller  following  than  he  now 
possesses,  and  m  a  less  edvantegaoni  poaation, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  iMe  to  break  np  two  administea- 
tiona,  numbering  among  their  leaders  and  sap- 
potters  all  the  statesmen  and  popular  leaders  of 
Grreat  Britain.  On  the  otiier  hand,  to  drag  him 
from  office  it  has  been  necessary  for  all  those 
statesmen  and  popular  leaders  to  onite  their  effints 
and  th^  followers — and  ev«i  thus,  they  have 
owed  their  success  mainly  to  the  blundering  arro- 
gaeeo  of  the  Ministers  whom  be  bad  made,  and 
who  assumed  to  be  his  masters.  This  aesnmption 
is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  Henceforth  the 
leader  of  the  Oppodtion  will  have  his  party  well 
in  hand— obedient  to  his  slightest  nod.  However 
unwilling  we  may  be  to  admit  it,  there  can  be  no 
doabt  of  the  disereditahlc  ftct,  that  Mr.  Diara^ 
is  at  present  by  far  tiia  most  influoitial  man  in  th« 
United  Kingdom. 

Now,  the  question  fw  oar  real  stateamen  to  de- 
cide is  a  Twy  important  one.  Howia  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  be  carried  on  i^cainet  a 
powerful  Oppoutiott,  led  by  the  most  estate  and 
nnscrupnloQs  politician  that  ever  sat  in  Parliament? 
The  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  difference  of  circumstances, 
is  strikingly  similur  to  that  which  existed  in 
France  just  before  the  coup  d'etat.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  a  shrewd,  inscrutable,  and  reckless 
political  adreutnrer,  who,  by  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  events,  haa  secured  the  unreasoning  and 
devoted  adhenon  of  a  vast  body  of  4isconteirfed 


bndowneiB  and  ooHiTAton  of  the  soil.  On  the 
«ther  side  ai«  all  the  great  poHtical  notabilities, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
jpomningmndi  infla^uitmtha  towns,  but  divided 
uto  sevnal  inlianioiaoH  hatiomt  of  almost  amy 
p(4itical  hae.  It  ia  idle  to  mippose,  became  corns 
if4tat  after  the  French  fashion  are  impoesible  in 
IBs  conntryf  th^  thare  is  therefore  no  danger  in 
each  A  state  of  things  as  that  whidi  has  jqat  hem 
deaoribed.  The  du^  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  any  ac« 
ddental  drcnmstance — such,  for  example,  as  a 
violent  Bo-popery  ex(atemeat — should  at  any  time 
render  the  existing  Govern m en k  nnpopnlar,  die 
vifi^ant  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  be  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  it  Tnere  will  be  a  sodden  and 
fierce  parliamentary  strus^le,  a  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry, a  dissolution,  and  then  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be 
borne  back  into  power  at  tha  head  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  ardent  supporters.  It  may  be  stud  that, 
after  all,  the  power  of  a  minister  is  so  closely  cir- 
cnnscribed  in  this  coantry  that  evm  snai  an 
event  conld  not  produce  any  very  injurious  result. 
Bat  it  must  be  recollected  that,  though  the  legal 
power  of  a  nunister  may  be  narrowly  restricted, 
Uw  power  both  for  good  and  for  evil  which  he 
derives  from  the  support  of  party-spirit,  and  even 
uf  party-disciplui^  is  vwy  great;  too  great  to  be 
lodged  in  anybnt  the  most  patriotic  and  serapu- 
lous  hands.  With  such  support,  one  British  min- 
ister drove  America,  and  another  Ireland,  into 
reibellion ;  a  third  loaded  die  country  wiUi  its  pre- 
sent burden  of  debt;  a  fourth  carried  Catholic 
emancipation ;  and  a  fifth  free-trade.  Having  no 
desire  to  do  Mr.  Disraeli  injustice,  we  must  never- 
theless say  that  the  day,  if  it  ever  arrive,  which 
^11  see  snch  a  very  lawless  and  vindictive  pers(m- 
age  at  the  head  of  a  reactionary  majority  of  four 
hundred  members  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  is 
likely  to  prove  an  nnfortnnate  day  for  the  coantry. 

But  there  is  a  far  greater  and  more  imminent 
danger,  of  another  kind,to  bedreaded.  Itmustbe 
borne  in  mind  that  a  still  more  reckless  and  vin- 
dictive political  adventurer,  with  a  laige  and  most 
efficient  arm^  nndw  his  coiUroI,  is  constantly 
watdiing  tins  countiy  across  the  narrow  stnit 
which  a  steamer  can  peas  In  ninety  minntee.  One 
oonseqaence  of  the  wesent  atate  of  pardes  in  our 
L^fsuture  is,  that  the  Ooremment  will  be  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  embarrassed,  and  even  broken 
np,  by  a  sadden  and  skilful  movement  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Such  an  event,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  lead  to  nothing  worse  than 
a  mere  "  ministerial  crisis,"  may  now  afford  a  real 
or  fancied  opportunity  for  an  unexpected  attack 
from  without  The  couchant  tiger  beyond  the 
Clmnnel  may  seize  sudfi  an  occasion  for  nis  long- 
meditated  spring. 

8ach  are  the  perils  against  which  our  statesmen 
have  now  to  protect  the  country.  Thoogh  these 
dangers  may  not  be  considered  alarmingly  urgent, 
they  are  yet  probable  and  evident  enough  to  render 
a  lack  of^  due  precaution  an  inexcusable  fault  in 
any  ministers  or  political  leaders  who  have  the 
power  of  controlling  or  influencing  tho  govem- 
mmt  of  the  coantry. 


OOLOHIlie  A1H>  DEFBNDmiOIHL 

The  retirement  of  the  Derby  Ministry  is  a  most 
fortunate  ev«it  for  onr  Colonial  Empire,  which  Sir 
John  Pakiagtmi's  incompetency  and  wrongheaded 
Twyism  were  seriously  endango^ng.  It  did  not 
seem  poenUe  that  at  the  presmt  day  a  member 
of  Pariiament  eonld  be  found  ao  little  enllghtmed 
as  to  suppose  that  the  Intelligent  oommunlties  in* 
habidng  such  colonies  as  C^uda,  Australia,  and 
the  Cape,  could  now  be  governed  by  the  same 
arbitrary  system  of  Colonial-office  interference 
which  was  reluoiandy  endured  some  twenty  years 
ago.  Lord  Derby,  however,  discovered  this  rare 
qualification  for  oiBce  in  a  respectable  country 
gendeman,  eminent  as  a  chairman  of  quarter- 
sessions,  and  who  has  accordingly  managed  the 
government  of  tbo  British  colomes  exacUy  in  the 
spirit  and  tamper  with  which  he  would  have  ad- 
ministered "  justices'  jnstice"  in  his  county. 

This  spirit  was  curiously  exhibited  on  the  3rd 
of  last  month,  when  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  Sir  William  Molesworth,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  sti^  thiA  it  was  not  the  intmtitm  of 
the  Government  to  concede  to  the  Canadians  the 
power  of  disposing  of  their  "  Cleigjr  Reeerves" — 
notwithstanding  &at  this  concession  had  been 
promised  by  the  previons  Gh)vemmen^  and  had 
been  once  more  daimed  by  the  Oanadian  Honse 
of  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  Crown,  adopted 
by  the  large  majority  of  52  to  39  votes.  Sir 
John  gives  several  reasons  for  refusing  to  keep 
this  promise,  all  of  which  resolved  themselves 
into  one — viz.,  that  he,  sitting  in  Downing-street, 
knew  what  was  good  and  proper  for  the  Canadians 
better  than  the  members  of  their  own  Legislature. 
How  Sir  John  Fokington,  as  a  member  of  the 
British  L^slature,  would  reli^  a  similar  assump- 
tion of  superior  knowledge  in  a  stranger,  one  may 
easily  imagine.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Sir  John  Pakington,  as  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  could  reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  honour 
and  duty  to  break  a  promise  formally  made,  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  to  a  colony  which  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  concesrion. 

l%e  case  of  the  Cape  colony  is  remarkably 
similar.  A  coustitntion,  as  is  well  known,  was 
promised  to  the  colony  by  Earl  Grey ;  and  it  was, 
m  ftct,  nearly  completed,  and  ready  to  go  into 
operation,  when  that  minister  went  out  of  office. 
Lord  Derby  repeated  Earl  Grey's  promise,  and 
gave  a  positive  assurance  that  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  confirming  the  grant,  and  no  re- 
trenchment of  the  privilegee  granted.  Yet  Sir 
John  Pakington,  disapproving  of  some  provisions 
in  the  constitution  (or,  as  die  report  goes,  in- 
fluenced by  the  secret  persuasions  of  a  C^pe 
functionary,  now  in  this  coantry,  whose  unpopu- 
larity in  the  colony  has  rendered  him  naturally 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  free  institutions  into 
it)  coolly  repudiated  these  promises,  and  withdrew 
the  constitution.  On  the  14th  of  last  month,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Adderley,  concerning 
a  memorial  from  the  colonists  complaining  of  this 
tntatment.  Sir  John  Palungton^Tcplied^^t  "  ho 
had  a  despatch  fromigit^  i^lieut@t@(f^^emor, 
stating  that  no  excitement  prevailed  w  the  sub- 
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ject  in  Oftpe  Town,  and  that  any  attempt  to  create 
an  exoitement  was  Hkely  to  prove  tmsocoesBfiiL" 
ThiB  ia  the  old  itoi^.  The  Lientenant-ftovernor 
of  a  colony  is  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Miniater. 
From  the  Colomal  Minister  he  expects  promotion. 
And  in  nine  caws  oat  of  ten,  the  anheervient 
officials  who  fill  thue  poets  will  write  home  what- 
ever they  think  likely  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
their  snperior.  How  little  the  aasannoes  of  this 
particolar  Lientenant-Govemor  are  to  be  depended 
upon  is  shown  b;^  ^  followuw  extract  ftota  the 
Cape  Town  Mnult  Koveinber  6.  which  was 
coined  into  die  Daili/  Nm.  It  shcnild  be  stated 
that  the  despatch  annoancing  Sir  Jdka  Fakington's 
intention  of  withholding  the  constitution  was 
only  made  known  in  the  colony  on  the  previona 
day: — 

At  tlw  but  momtnl  befote  ttw  ■aOtng  of  th»  ateuiMr, 
the  ocdcMibtt  have  bMoma  awu«  of  the  indeflaile  poat- 
poofiiMOl  of  the  piDmued  conatiiatioii,  and  Tirtnal  ravooa- 
tion  of  tfw  lattera  palaot  of  18M.  The  snipriaa  and  MSg- 
nation  of  flta  pablio  at  lUa  oMBatnma  Tioladon  of  aaaial 
fidth  have  almdr  been  freely  axpraiaed ;  and  mmihtm  «re 
i»  eoHfoRpioliMi  for  mMaemhlimg  a  convMliM  of  deltylet 
from  tht  di0*rtnt  iiMricU,  to  wmaider  the  oeane  of  action 
!•  be  poraoed  ander  these  eirenmataneea. 

It  is  clear  that  if  there  was  "  no  excitement," 
there  was  something  mnch  more  dangerous  in  the 
minds  of  the  edmists.  The  case  is  evidently  one 
wfaidt  donands  Uie  immediate  action  of  the  Go- 
Ternmen^  to  pcevent  the  mischief  which  may 
otherwise  reson  from  Sir  J<^  FakiiwtoD'a  cni- 
pable  mismanagement  and  incredible  blmdnees. 

Id  Australia,  the  state  of  affiura  is  qaite  as 
alarming,  and  from  a  nmilar  oaose.  In  Uie  last 
aessicHi  Parliamait,  a  ^lelition  was  {Hreseuted 
from  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wale^ 
praying  that  the  colonial  taxation  and  expenditure, 
the  appointment  to  offices  in  the  colony,  and  the 
local  legiBlation  in  all  questions  '*  not  afiecting  the 
prerogativea  of  the  Crown  or  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire,"  might  be  left  to  the  tmfettered 
action  of  the  Legiuatore  and  Governor  of  the 
colooy.  If  these  reasonable  requests  were  |^nted, 
the  Legislative  Council  declared  its  readiness  to 
"  provide  for  the  whole  cost  of  their  internal 
government,  civil  and  military."  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, which  would  retain  the  allegiance  of 
the  colonists,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the 
imperial  treasury  of  all  expense  <m  aooonnt  of 
the  colony,  is  one  which  any  commonly  pntdeut 
minister  would  have  accepted  at  once.  Yet  it 
would  that  after  the  lapse  half  a  year,  no 
answer  had  been  returned.  On  the  9th  of  last 
monUi,  in  te^y  to  a  question  from  Sir  William 
Moleswortb,  Sir  John  Pakington  stated  that  Uie 
Government,  "afler  matare  deliberation,  had  de- 
cided upon  the  extent  to  which  they  thought  cou- 
cesaion  to  that  petition  ought  to  be  made,"  but  he 
could  not  enter  into  an  explanation  on  tlie  subject 
until  after  the  recess.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
if  the  "  explanaUon"  had  been  of  a  natnre  likely 
to  be  satisfactory,  it  would  have  been  given  at 
ODce.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consequences  of  the 
mere  delay  are  already  becoming  serious.  An 
ominous  account  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
the  colony  is  given  by  the  Sydnty  Momuig  Herald 


KMItTIK. 

<tf  September  3,  ia  an  artide  (nm  wluth  A«  fol- 
lowing extract  was  reprinted,  a  fow  days  by 

the  JinuM,'-^ 

This  da7*a  nail  win  eoartj  to  bar  IC^Jas^s  Ooftn- 
mant  Ae  detaila  and  raanlta  of  die  late  tBommant  in  ou 
LefielsliTe  Connea.  In  the  ^eacfaea  ddivend,  and  in  the 
reaolntiona  ad^ted,  Hiniatafa  will  haidly  fail  to  parorin 
that  the  time  has  ooma  when  ■oneoariMis  Mn  no  be 
wtttiheld,  but  at  riaks  wU<Ai  ann  lOnialm  oogfat  not  t» 
eoalemplatc  withoat  alaim.  In  aome  of  tboae  apeeohaa,  ll 
ia  tme,  expraeeiona  mn  cm^07«d  of  whieh  aobar-mindad 
eolottisU  entizelf  dlaapproTft.  But  let  M iniitera  be  aaaund 
of  tfiia— that  recpeelfn;  the  p^^tioal  wrong*  bjr  whieh  ihoee 
angry  ezpreseiona  wen  provoked  diere  la  tbioagfaonl  die 
eonnliy  bat  one  opiaiMi  md  one  feeling.  Than  is  bat 
one  opinion  among  aU  nuaks  sad  all  parties  as  to  the  na- 
eaeal^  of  onr  having  die  onfMerad  eonlNl  of  all  onr  mm 
revaniwa  aad  planar;  powers  of  iegi«lation  on  sobjesla 
purely  oolonial.  The  pnblia  miod  baa  been  ao  extspanled 
by  die  pioeeedhigs  of  the  Home  Oownmenl,  that  nothing 
ehort  of  a  spMdy  remoTal  of  all  oiu  Jnat  eaaSee  of  eom* 
pUni  «an  airaat  and  pat  down  that  apirit  of  dWoyalV 
iriiich  haa  of  laic  been  gaining  gioond  in  eray  diieedoB. 

The  point  which  is  most  deserving  of  notice  in 
all  these  cases  is  that  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted,  namely,  that  the  demands  <^  the  colonists, 
wh«dier  in  Canada,  at  the  Oape,  or  in  Australia, 
are  not  only  reasonable  in  themselves,  but  are  sncfa 
as  the  Home  Qovenunent  onght  to  be  glad  to 
concede.  Never  before  had  any  country  an  o]^rav- 
tunity  of  retaining  a  vast  colonial  empire  at  so 
cheap  and  easy  a  rate ;  and  snrely,  never  ainca  the 
s«|iaration  i^  the  American  colonies  has  such  a 
splendid  heritage  of  the  British  Crown  been  ao 
needlessly  imperilled,  by  offii»al  injnstioe  and  im- 
becility, as  daring  the  brief  career  of  the  Derby 
Administration. 

rOBUOM. 

On  the  Snd  of  last  month,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  tiie  liberties  of  France  were  extin- 
guished, tiie  long-expected  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  took  place,  lu  a  way  remind- 
ing one  of  the  sudden  shifting  of  scenes  and 
characters  in  a  pantomime.  A  plain  "  Republic" 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  a  gorgeous  "  Em- 
pire," and  M.  Bonaparte,  the  Republican  Preaidemt, 
be«une  Napoleon  III.,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  national  will  Emperor  of  the  French."  Sudi 
apolitical  {diantasmagoria,  in  which  all  is  unreal, 
baseless,  and  ephemeral,  hardly  awakens  a  languid 
cariosity ;  and,  but  for  the  posnble  danger  with 
which  It  may  be  fraii^ht,  woold  be  wholly  with- 
out interest  for  this  country.  The  mere  title  of 
Emperor  could,  indeed,  add  nothing  to  the  despotic 
power  which  Lonis  Napoleon  before  posseaaed; 
bat  it  awaknia  recollectiona  in  IVanoe,  and  feara 
or  sympathies  in  (rther  countries,  which  may  pro- 
duce important  results.  AU  Italy,  north  and 
south,  is  Bud  to  be  already  in  a  secret  ferment, 
caused  by  reminiscences  and  hopes,  to  which  the 

S resent  luiteful  tyrannies  in  Lombardy,  Rome,  and 
faples,  lend  a  double  strength.  The  late  Repub- 
lican party  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  disappwred 
altogether,  absorbed  in  Hxe  Imperial  party,  which 
looks  for  deliverance  to  tiie  armies  of  France. 
Such  b  the  rosnlt  of  so  governing  a  people  that 
even  a  change  of  masters  is  welcomed  by  them  as 
a  relief. 

^nie  Belgian  CRutmberi^  in  mortal  dieftd  of  thur 


pounou. 

powttfbl  itBd  nnacrapnloiu  neighbour,  hare  pwsed 
a  law  natricting  the  freedom  of  die  press,  lest  its 
eommenta  shomd  give  offence  in  that  quarter. 
One  can  hardly  blame  the  Bel^an  legislators ;  yet 
it  may  be  doabted  whether  their  pmdence  ot  anb- 
aenriency  will  avail  them  better  tiian  a  more 
4Wu«geoaB  course.  Lonis  Napoleon  is  not  a  man 
who  will  lack  a  pretext  whenever  it  may  be  con- 
vcsieot  for  him  to  carry  ont  the  intention  now 
.<i|»enly  proclaimed  hy  his  aabordinates,  and  extend 
t£e  frontiers  of  his  Bm^re  to  the  lUiine. 
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The  Pmasian  and  Spanish  GovarnmaitB  have 
both  been  inspired,  by  the  exam]^  of  France, 
with  the  idea  of  restricting  the  powers  of  thar 
respective  legislatures,  and  Taa.v9  both  encountered 
a  strong  oi^XMition.  ^e  avowed  object  of  the 
rulers,  in  bwi  case^  ia  to  stroagthen  thdr  reapec- 
tive  Qovemments.  They  have  not  yet  learned, 
or  are  incapable  of  appreciating,  the  simple  tmth, 
that  the  strength  of  a  Government  results  not  from 
its  executive  power,  but  from  the  attachment  of  its 
people. 


LITEBATUItE. 


Fuieher't  Ladiei  Memorandum  Book  and  PmHooI 
MueeUany.  ]853.  Sudbury:  J.  W.  Fulcher. 
London :  Suttaby  and  Co. ;  Longman,  Biotd, 
Green  and  Longmans. 

Fdlcher's  Ladies'  Pocket  Book"  has  been  for  so 
usny  years  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  has  so 
well  deserved  the  good  character  it  has  attained, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it,  as  usoal, 
abounding  in  good  things.  Bernard  Barton 
thoo^ht  it  no  scorn  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  some 
oT  hu  best  pieces  which  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  its  miniature  pagee.  Hie  volnme  for 
-185&  is  in  no  reepect  benind  its  predecessors. 
With  oriflnal  aketches  by  fVuices  Brown  and 
Thomas  Miller,  and  a  long  list  of  contributions 
from  the  Poeta,  to  say  nothing  of  the  riddles, 
wfaidi  it  would  take  us  six  months  to  solve,  Mr. 
Fnldier^s  numerous  patrons  can  hardly  iail  of 
bang  abundantly  satisfied. 


TJu  BelroMpeetive  Review.   No.  1.   November,  1652. 

London :  John  Russell  Smith,  36,  Soho-square. 
Tma  ia  the  first  number  of  a  new  quarterlyjoumal 
devoted  to  the  review  of  old  literature.  plan 
is  not  altogether  new — a  journal  under  the  same 
tide  having  been  attan;^)ted  nearly  thirty  years 
agt^  though  we  believe  it  remained  in  existence 
not  more  than  twelve  months.  The  present  work 
immiaes  well ;  the  table  of  contenta  prearata  a 
good  bill  of  fare,  md  the  articles  are  wriUen  with 
spirit.  We  hope  and  trust  that  our  new  fiiend 
will  live  to  become  an  old  one,  and  prosper  in  the 
land. 


Second  Report  of  Uu  Oommi$tionert  Jbr  the  Exh^i- 
tioK  of  1851,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio 
Walpole,  &a.  &c.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  Her  M^esty.  1852. 

FnoH  this  Report,  the  importance  of  which  is  not 
to  be  judged  from  its  siae,  we  gather,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  a  few  facts  which 
ooflfat  to  be  generally  known,  as  they  affect,  more 
or  leas  remotdy,  all  dasses  of  the  jieople.  In  the 
first  place,  the  udance  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Comraissionos,  aiter  defraying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Exhibition,  is  stated  at  £170,000  at 


least — en  amonnt  greater  b^  £20,000  than  was 
reckoned  upon.  The  application  of  this  lar^ 
suri^us  formed  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Commis* 
sionen.  Without  even  alluding  to  the  number- 
lesa  suggestions  which  have  been  made  upon  this 
subject,  we  will  confine  oar  notice  to  what  it  haa 
been  pnmosed  to  do  vrith  the  money,  and  the 
steps  whidi  have  already  been  taken  in  carrying 
out  the  pK^osition.  Considering  the  ackm>w- 
ledged  insufficiency  of  our  home  inadtotioDS  for 
industrial  instruction  as  compared  with  those  ot 
other  nations,  the  Oommissioners  state  that  they 
did  not  feel  justified  in  idlotting  Uie  funds  to  pur- 
poses of  a  limited,  partial,  or  local  character ;  and 
they  declare  their  c<mviction  that  the  "  require- 
ment most  felt  by  the  country  is  an  institutacm 
which  shonld  serve  to  increase  uie  means  of  indus- 
trial edncation,  and  extend  the  influence  of  science 
and  art  apon  productive  industry."  They  propose, 
therefore,  Uie  erection  of  a  new  institution  in  Uie 
metropolis,  "  devoted  to  the  pnrposee  of  instruc- 
tion, adequate  for  the  extended  wants  of  industry, 
and  in  connexion  with  similar  institutions  iu  the 
provinces an  institution  that  shall  be  "  rendered 
cuwble,  by  scholar^ips  and  hy  other  meansi  ci 
amliating  local  establishments  over  this  country, 
in  India,  and  her  M^esty's  oolcmial  possessions, 
whereby  Uie  results  of  its  labours  might  be  dia* 
seminsted  as  widely  as  possible,  and  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  a  constant  interchange  of  infor- 
mation between  the  parent  institution  and  the 
bodies  associated  with  it"  For  such  an  institu- 
tion, which,  to  be  worthy  of  the  nation  must  ne 
cessarily  embrace  every  department  of  jHactical 
science  and  art,  a  space  of  ground,  according  to 
the  Commissioners,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fiflty  acres  in  extent,  would  be  desirable,  while 
lees  than  half  that  amount  would  certainly  be  in- 
sufficient. It  being  altogether  impossible  to  obtain 
land  at  any  price  in  the  centre  of  the  metr^lia 
adequate  for  the  contemplated  purpoee,  the  Com- 
missioners availed  themselves  of  the  opportnm^ 
which  offered  of  purchasing  the  Gore  House  es- 
tate, which  possesses  a  frontage  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred feet  fiunng  Hyde  Park,  whiA  oontaiw  twoi- 
ty-one  and  ahidf  acreep^dEofjfninG^3ll&ined 
possession  for  £60,000.  Twenty-one  a^H  how- 
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eravwoiild  n«v6r  admit  erf"  die  complete  develop-  ; 
ment  of  Uieir  plan ;  and  thenfore,  after  dmy 
weighing  what  appeared  to  them  good  and  Buffi- 
dent  reasons  for  the  bold  step,  they 

pftased  a  resolation  andiorising  th«  ootlAy  of  a  itim  not 
exeeedbig  j£l50,000  of  the  anrplai  in  the  porriiue  of  land 
(inelading  the  fint  pandiAu),  npoo  eoodidon  that  her 
Majesty's  QoTemineat  woald  engs^  to  reoommend  to 
Parliament  the  oontribntion  of  a  som  of  like  amoaat  to> 
wards  die  pnrohases  contemplated.  This  annranoe  haring 
been  obtained  hj  os,  we  felt  that  we  were  plaerd  in  a  posL- 
tioD  which  would  j  aatify  tii  in  prooeeding,  without  an  inja- 
rioai  lots  of  time,  to  make  the  fdrtber  parehatei ;  being  at 
the  tame  Ume  fnllj  awan  that  we  ehonld  be  doing  so  at 
our  oirn  risk,  but  equally  oonTinced  that,  under  the  peoa- 
liar  eironmstances  of  the  ease,  it  was  a  dnty  to  the  oonntiT 
not  to  shrink  from  incurring  that  responsibility.  Accord- 
ingly we  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  trustee*  of  the 
Baron  de  Viliars  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  belonging 
to  him  of  the  extent  of  forty-ei(^t  acres,  and  a4)otning 
tb«  Qora  House  estate  already  porehaMd  by  m.  Thetesolt 
of  these  negotiations  has  been,  that  we  hare  secured  the 
poMession  of  this  estate  for  the  sam  of  £153,000.  Ofthla 
amount  ttu  tarn  of  j£ld,000  has  bf«a  ataeady  paid  by  ns 
as  adeposit 

The  CommissionerB  fuller  recommend  that 
Parliament  shoold  obtain  possesrion  of  the  whole 
of  the  nnoccnpied  ground  adjoining  that  which 
they  have  pnrchased,  and  thoB  secure  the  whole 
of  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  necessary  for  the  fnll  development  of 
tiieir  i^an. 

So  much  for  the  hnsiness  done.  The  Oommis- 
sioDers  make  light  of  tiie  weary  distance  of  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  instittdion  from  the  centre 

the  metrt^K^  and  argae  from  the  snocess  of 
the  Ekhibilaon  on  a  root  exactly  opposite  to  it, 
tibat  that  paat  <^  Iiondon  is  not  too  remote  for 
Tidt»B.  That  it  is  not  too  remote  for  visitors 
appears  to  ns  a  very  ei^mvocal  recommendation  for 
the  site  of  aa  institatum  avowedly  contemi^ted 
for  the  im^ffovemoit  of  the  indostnoiB  dasses,  the 
xmmenBe  majori^  <^  tHiom  in  London  are  perma- 
oently  resident  bdum  five  or  six  nules  to  the  east 
or  north-east  oi  it  Tho  armies  of  artisans  and 
operatives  who  visited  the  E^bition  did  so  for  the 
most  part  individually  but  once  or  twice,  and  they 
sacrificed  each  of  them  a  day's  work  in  order  to 
do  so.  They  must  do  the  same  to  visit  the  new  insti- 
tntion,  if  it  ever  be  completed.  For  all  practical 
parposee,  so  far  as  the  Spitalfields  weaver,  and  the 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  working-men  who 
reside  and  must  reside  east  of  Temple  Bar,  are 
concerned,  it  mwht  as  well  be  situated  on  S^isbm^ 
Plain,  or  at  the  ^^utd's  End;  they  will  never  see  it 
onless  iqK>n  some  few  and  infrequent  holiday  occa- 
nlons,  and  they  will  derive  no  more  benefit  from  it 
than  they  do  fW>m  tiie  impeneteable  priot-room  of 
the  British  Mnsenm,  or  from  breaking  their  shins 
in  the  gloom  of  the  Nineveh  Caverns.  It  appears 
to  ns  that  a  piece  of  gromid  might  have  been  mnnd 
Trarohaseable  at  one'thtrd  of  the  price  pud  for  the 
Und  bought,  somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
on  a  part  of  the  district  in  which  Finsbury  Park 
has  been  projected,  and  which  would  have  been 
aoc^ible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who  cannot 
afford  the  time  nor  the  expense  of  travelling  so  far 
westward.  But  it  is  too  late  now  perhaps  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been.   The  bar- 


gain is  made,  and  tSve  public  must  make  the  bnt 
of  it.  ^^1^  will  have  to  pay  m  some  shape  or 
other  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  ground ; 
tAot  is  the  only  thing  to  be  predicted  widi  any- 
thing tike  certainty  at  present ;  in  other  words,  m« 
profits  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  which  were  not  th« 
property  <^  the  Oommiseioners,  have  been  expended 
by  them  in  securing  a  tax  of  some  tens  of  thoa-* 
sands  a-year,  it  may  be,  npon  the  pockets  of  tfae 
pnUio  for  a  longand  indefinite  period.  We  hope^ 
though  we  cau  hardly  believe,  that  the  inBtitatiott> 
which  is  to  be,  will,  in  its  practical  working,  com- 
pensate the  outlay,  and  that  the  people  who  have 
paid,  and  will  pay  for  all,  will  not  be  asked  in 
addition  to  pay  for  a  sight  of  their  own  property. 


Tke  Prmmdation  Greek ;  Aeeent  and  Quaatity. 
A  Philologieal  Inquiry.  By  John  Stdart  Buckie. 
ftofesaor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Bdinbuigh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  London  i 
Simpkin,  Manihall,  and  Co. 

Olatncal  Literature  in  its  relation  to  the  Ninetemth 
Oeittury  and  Soottieh  UnieerMty  Education.  An 
inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Unirersity  of 
Edinburgh,  November  2,  1852.  By  Joas  SiaAar 
BLACKiEiProfessorofGreek.  Edinburgh:  Suthei^ 
land  and  Knox.  London :  Simpkin,  Manhall,  and 
Co. 

Thb  first  of  these  works  is  designed  to  show  the 
propriety  of  prtmouncing  the  ancient  Greek  very 
nearly  as  the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek  is  ^|0- 
nonnced  by  the  subjects  of  Eling  Otho.  The 
author  discosses  l^e  question  with  much  vigour  of 
Bty\e  and  copiousness  of  learning ;  but  he  omits^ 
after  all,  to  consider  the  main  point  which  must 
be  settled  before  his  arguments  can  produce  con- 
viction— namely,  the  advantage  which  would  arise- 
from  the  prop9sed  change.  We  may  grant  thi^ 
he  has  proved — what  the  best  anthorities  nave  long 
been  inclined  to  admit — ^that  the  pronunciation  m 
the  modern  Greeks  is  in  most  points  similar  to- 
that  which  prevailed  among  their  progenitors  two 
thousand  yeara  ago;  but  that  admission  goes  hvt 
very  little  way  towards  establishing  the  principle- 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  pronounce  Greek 
after  the  fashion  of  either  the  modems  or  the 
ancients.  The  objects  for  which  we  learn  either 
Latin  or  Greek  differ  in  one  respect  from 
those  that  induce  us  to  acqmre  a  modern  tongue ; 
we  do  not  expect  ever  to  nave  occasion  to  ^sak 
either  of  the  ancient  languages  to  a  forever. 
Were  the  French,  or  German,  or  Italian,  to  become- 
a  dead  language — or  were  either  of  them  only 
spoken,  in  a  very  corrupt  form,  by  an  insignificant 
community  in  a  remote  comer  of  Europe — 
the  Incise  pronmunatitm  of  that  particular  lan- 
gui^e  would  cease  to  be  a  mattw  of  much  im- 
portance to  tu.  We  shonld  learn  it,  aa  we  now 
learn  the  clasrical  tongues,  solely  for  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
literature ;  and  these  advantages  would  probably 
be  just  as  great,  whether  our  mode  of  pronouncii^ 
the  language  were  accurate  or  not.  In  reading 
poetry,  only,  would  a  correct  pronunciation  of 
these  modem  tongues  be  importuit  But  in  regard 
to  the  Greek,  it  is  admitted  <ai  all  han^s^curioiufty 
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flnoDgK,  that  the  |iroper  method  of  reading  the 
poetry  of  the  amuents  ia  altogether  lost  by  the 
modems.  This  loss,  however,  ia  really  of  very 
alight  Gonsequenoe.  We  adinire  Homer  and 
Bophode^  not  for  their  rhythm,  bat  for  the  poetic 
befttttiea  of  their  ideas  and  their  diction.  The 
Bun  sound  of  the  language  is  a  matter  of  as  little 
interest  to  na  aa  tiie  shape  of  the  letters  in  which 
we  write  tt. 

The  "  inangmal  lecture"  has  for  its  object  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  the  Greek  language  and 
Hteratnre  as  a  branch  of  study  in  our  academies. 
There  are  few  scholars  who  will  not  ccmcar  in  the 
views  which  the  author  propounds  <m  this  subject 
and  vrtiich  he  enforces  with  great  energy  and  much 
happiness  of  ezpcesuon. 

JRkyming  Dictionary  for  the  ute  of  Toung  Poets : 
vith  an  Ssiay  on  EnglUh  Versification,  and  Ex- 
ploRatory  Observatioju  on  the  Selection  and  Ute  qf 
Bhjfmea.  Edinbui^h :  J.  Hogg.  London :  B. 
Groranbridge  and  Sons. 

Tms  is  a  remarkably  clever  and  well-digested 
little  work.  The  Essay  on  English  Versification, 
though  occupying  but  a  moderate  space,  is  one  of 
tiie  completest  treatises  on  the  subject  which  has 
yet  appeared,  and  it  contains  some  note-worthy 
passages,  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  prose-writers 
as  well  as  poet^  upon  the  remarkable  powers  of 
the  consonants  in  descriptive  writing.  From  the 
EzpUnatory  Observations  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing passaga,  which,  it  appenrs  to  us,  expresses  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  use  of  such  technical 
aids  t>  poetic  art  as  lUiyming  I^ctlonaries  can 
ifibrd* 

Bjabe  uvjM  tbit  u,  twa  in  eonTerafttioD,  we  often  &nd 
OOtMlTCi  at  a  loM  for  ao  tigi  word  to  express  our  morning ; 
and  u  nmOmr  difflenltioi  mutt  n&tanU;  oceot  vtiU  mort 
aftaa  in  mm-wrttinf,  it  it  reuonablo  to  asmme  tfiat  Umm 
wgigitd  in  the  UUer  taak  will  souoely  ful  to  zeap  iobu 
advantage  from  a  Dietionuy  of  Rhymes ;  since,  in  a  mo- 
ntent,  tad  wilhont  iroaUe,  Ihey  maj  there  find  words 
'rtiioh  might  not  inggeat  themaelvea  fbra  long  time  through 
Aa  mre  proeeaa  A  refleeHon.   This  Is  a  Mr  nd  simple 

■gunient  yihmx  &e  Abbe  Dobois  oaceeaU  <tf  tlie 

nmuii  poets  is  probably  tnte  of  not  a  few  English  ones ; 
to  wit,  that,  "  whataTOr  they  might  say,  they  all  kept  some 
SQch  book  in  their  private  worluhops."  ....  Many  of  the 
most  ezgnisite  fimaies  of  Keats,  and,  above  all,  in  his 
•*  EndymioD,"  have  obviously  been  pnmpted  by  tiie  neeaa- 
ritlas  of  llM  rhyme.  ....  Many  other  poets  besides 
Kesu  might  be  shown  to  have  token  soggsstiens  from 
riiymea,  a^  these  both  nnmerona  and  fine ;  nor  is  the  oir- 
ennstanee  of  their  b&viog  so  done  in  the  slightest  degree 
dl^araghig.  If  the  dtoaghts  were  ortgtDal,  they  posaeiiiied 
Ae  m»  ebuacteristie  needful  in  poetry,  and  it  mattered 
not  whence  they  sprang.  Still  lees  mattered  it  whether  the 
soggesdve  rhymes  oeeured  spontaneously  to  the  uund,  or 
vere  ufcen  Cram  t  book.  On  this  triflhig  distlnotion  the 
qoettioB  VMlly  tad  whoOy  hangs.  Let  wrt  the  mbomA  of 
the  mases,  dun,  whai  they  would  ezpms  the  whispers  of 
the  "  maids  divine"  ia  fit  terms,  either  sonple  or  be 
ashamed  to  have  recourse  to  all  such  aids  aa  lie  at  their 
enamand. 

As  wdl  mi^t  the  artist  scrapie  or  be  ashamed 
to  have  zecosrse  to  tinted  paper,  prepared  canvas, 
or  any  of  the  nnmerons  contrivanoes  adapted  to 
abbreviate  his  hU>onr,  or  render  it  more  effective. 
The  world  cares  nothing  for  the  mode  in  which  a 
Toi^  <tf  art  ia  achieved,  be  it  a  poem,  a  picture, 


or  a  stiUue ;  so  that  it  be  really  a  fine  work,  all 
will  be  content  to  ignore  the  tools  by  which  it  was 
wrought  The  Dictionary  before  us  is  compiled 
on  the  simplest  plan,  and  fills  but  a  very  small 
space ;  the  rhymes  are  divided  into  perfect,  nearly 
perfect  and  allowable ;  the  work  will  be  useful,  as 
we  said  before,  to  many  who  have  no  thought  of 
writing  poetry,  and  ita  careful  perusal  would  en- 
large and  improve  the  vocabulary  of  most  men. 

7r  Ynys  Unyg;  or,  tie  Lonely  ItUmd.  A  Narra- 
tive wt  Young  People.  London:  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall, and  Co.,  Stationer's  Hall  Court;  George 
Routiedge  and  Co.,  Farringdon  street  Kewcasue- 
npon-Tyne:  F.  and  W.  Dodswortb.  1863. 
It  would  puzsle  the  author  of  this  singular  narra- 
tive, we  imaging  to  inform  us  in  what  latitude  the 
"  Lonely  Ismd"  is  to  be  found,  ^e  tale  purports 
to  be  the  history  of  a  family  group,  consisting 
chiefly  of  ladies  and  children,  who  set  forth  in  a 
well-victualled  yacht  in  search  of  adventure  on  the 
ocean.  They  are  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  island 
with  the  ugly  name,  where  they  are  compelled  to 
take  up  their  abode,  while  the  captain  and  crew, 
unloading  the  damaged  yacht,  proceed  with  her  to 
a  distant  part  to  get  her  repaired.  During  the 
absence  of  the  crew,  the  ladies  and  children  lead  a 
sort  of  Crusoe  life  in  the  desert  island,  where  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  devoured  by  a  monster  snake, 
who  bolts  their  cow  st  a  meal,  but  is  fortunately 
killed  before  he  has  time  to  digest  it. .  After  the 
snake  come  a  gang  of  pirates,  who  are  kept  at  bay 
by  the  valour  of  the  ladies  and  children.  By  and 
by  the  yacht  returns  in  the  hands  of  pirates  who 
have  captured  her,  bringing  back  the  captain  and 
gamekeeper  (!)  who  contrive  to  rejoin  Uie  ladies. 
The  family  party  is  at  length  besieged  in  their 
refuge  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock ;  but  the  pirates 
not  being  able  to  get  at  them,  threaten  to  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  rock  with  the  cannon  of  tho 
yacht,  lying  some  hundred  feet  below!  However, 
just  aa  they  are  all  going  to  be  blown  to  atoms"  by 
the  cannon,  a  man-of-war's  boat  is  heard  rowing 
round  the  point,  and  the  pirates  are  overpowered 
by  British  tars,  A  happy  conclusion  wiuds  np^o- 
story.  Iliis  volume  is  the  joint  production  of  an 
author  who  cannot  write,  of  an  artist  who  cannot 
draw,  and  of  a  printer  who  cannot  print.  The 
ladies  talk  slang,  and  are  described  as  muttering 
"  horrible  imprecations"  against  tiieir  advertariea ; 
they  are  vulgar  in  manners^  and  degraded  in 
mind;  at  the  same  time  they  are  described  as 
pious  and  prayerful,  and  held  up  as  religious  ex- 
amples to  me  young.  The  only  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  its  binding,  which  is  neat  and 
substantial;  all  within  the  covers  is  rubbish  of  the 
first  water. 

How  to  9uiks  Monet/.   By  A  TKU>EmAM.   JToie  to 
vwut  Moneg.    By  Harbiet  Bbecher  Siowe. 
Birmingham:  J. W.  Showell,  Temple-street  Lon- 
don :  Arthur  Hall  and  Co.  16E>3. 
This  little  hock,  whidi  should  be  in  every  man's 
wai^oat-pocket,  contains  the  advice  of  a  father  to 
a  son  on  the  sid>ject  of  money-getting.  Jt  briefly 
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bnt  effectually  expoMS  the  false  roonlity  of  many 
of  our  commercial  maxima,  and  lays  bare  the 
heartl^  oppression  of  which  they  are  too  often 
the  sources.  In  this  money^hunting  ageamanoal 
that  teaches  the  young  to  prefer  a  pure  heart  and  a 
clear  conscience  to  a  fall  purse  cannot  be  too  widely 
circulated  or  too  frequenUy  read.  Tbe  price  of  this 
neat  little  tract  is  next  to  nothing  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats. 
Upon  the  story  by  Mrs.  8towe,  "  How  to  invest 
Uoney,"  we  need  say  nothing :  tbe  authoreaa  of 
"Uncle  Tom"  commands  a  nnmerons  audience, 
and  never  fails  to  enlist  their  sympathies.  A  single 
envelope  will  contus  Uiis  little  treatlBe,  which  is 
not  too  long  for  a  tradesman  to  read,  however 
deeply  engaged  in  bnsineas. 

71ie  Uniem  Hand;  or,Epuode9in  an  Eventful  Life. 
By  the  Rer.  Stofford  J.  Rah,  M.A  ,  Incumbent 
of  Warslow  and  Elkstone,  StaiTordsaire.  Bath: 
Binns  and  Goodwin.  Loudon :  Whittaker  and 
Co. ;  Hamilton  and  Co,  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.   Dublin ;  J.  M'GUshan. 

Tms  is  one  of  Binns  and  (Goodwin's  admirable 
typographic  performances,  and,  as  a  specimen  of 
printing,  may  challoige  comparison  with  anything 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press.  The  ei^t  of  it 
would  nsjoice  the  soul  of  old  Hazard,  if  he  conld 
rise  from  his  grave  and  look  at  it ;  he  was  the  best 
English  printer  in  his  day,  and  he  wrought  his 
typograudcal  marvels  <m  tJie  same  premises  now 
occupied  by  his  worthy  BucceasorB,  the  MesBTB.  B. 
and  G. ;  bnt  he  never  conceived  the  e»»lIeoce  to 
which  the  art  could  be  brought  by  means  of  in- 
ventions unknown  in  his  time.  Vfe  are  sorry  that 
our  praise  of  the  "  Unseen  Hand"  most  stop  here. 
As  a  religious  romance,  it  is  the  merest  milk-and- 
water  twaddle  that  was  ever  ^rpetrated ;  while, 
as  a  work  of  literature,  it  is  disgraceful  to  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  degree  at  the  universi^,  and  fills 
the  position  of  a  clergyman  and  a  scholar.  Seduced 
by  the  pretentious  title,  "Episodes  in  an  Eventful 
Life,"  we  sat  down  to  its  perusal,  expecting  both 
interest  and  instruction  from  its  pages.  Alas  I  all 
the  events  in  this  wonderful  history  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  paragraph.  Here  they 
are  ^— Henry  Carlton,  a  rather  soft  and  lackadaisi- 
cal young  man,  loses  his  mother  and  inherits  her 
property;  he  travels  Uirot^h  Switzerland,  and 
arrives  at  Vemce,  where  he  spends  his  evemnga, 
being  a  dab  at  ^  oar,  in  rowing  abont  in  a  gon- 
dola (1)  on  the  Grand  Canal.  He  comes  home, 
and  falls  in  love  with  Florence  Moultrie,  whose 
parents,  seeing  that  he  is  not  over-steady  nor  very 
rich,  object  to  the  match.  He  goes  off  in  a  tiff  to 
college,  where  he  smokes  cigars  and  drinks 
"  bi^op,"  but  does  not  otherwise  distinguish 
himself.  In  tbe  vacation  he  takes  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land, and  comes  back  no  wiser  than  he  went 
Hearing  that  Florence  is  abont  to  be  married  to  a 
Mr.  Sandford,  he  resolves  to  quit  the  country ; 
and,  dressing  hiaiself  like  a  common  sailor,  takes 
a  passage  on  board  an  American  liner.  The  vessel 
sticks  in  the  mud  on  leaving  dock,  and  Henry 

§ies  ashore  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  a  friend, 
is  friend  dissuades  him  from  the  vo^rage,  and  he 


rrtuTBB  to  college,  mends  his  tamtot,  learea  off 

"  bishop,"  boat-racing,  and  cigars,  and,  in  reward 
of  his  virtue,  marries  the  maiden  of  his  ch<nce, 
who  had  never  forsaken  him  all  the  while,  Mr. 
Sandford  being  nothing  more  than  a  blunder  of 
Henry's  sifter's.  But  if  there  are  no  events,  the 
wantof  them  iseompensated  by  abundance  of  preach- 
ing ;  all  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  a  pious  and 
charitable  intention ;  but  all  of  it,  too,  of  the  most 
tame,  trite,  and  anintellectiial  chmctor.  Hie  au- 
thor denounces  oratorioe  on  the  ground  thatpetnile 
go  to  hear  them  from  motives  m  amusement ;  Sot 
he  leads  hia  hero  into  a  gin-shop  for  no  other  rea- 
son thin  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  <rf 
describing  the  scene,  which  he  does  very  Btnindly, 
as  die  f<dlowing  extract  will  diow. 

One  half  of  the  p«rsoiu  prewnt  ware  in  »  state  of  p«r. 
tial  inU>xie«tion ;  a  Jew  were  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  room, 
aapporting  thMnaelres  hj  menu  of  tables  and  benofaes. 
Then  w«»  mdindnalt  diere  of  all  ages — the  old  hoaiy- 
headsd  aiiuwr,  who  appearcd  as  if  he  mnst  be  widiht  a 
weA  of  dei^i — tht  ttnmg  man  of  fvrtg  TuMng  into  the 
amu  of  a  premature  termination  of  life — the  jou&g  uaoof 
fiTe-and-twcDtf,  whote  young  unfe  and  helpleu  babe  were 
pining  in  Jktolate  lonelincu  on  the  cold,  fireUu  hearth.  Nor 
was  it  men  onlj  who  were  to  be  obserred  ia  this  miserable 
scene ;  thm  were females  aUo,  Bu.  Sic, — poaring  down  glass 
after  glasa,  &e. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  above  preooos  pece  ot 
rubbish.  The  Rev.  Btopford  Ram  tells  ns  in  his 
preface  that  tiie  events  of  this  book  are  true,  and 
that  namea  only  are  dianged ;  and  he  refers  eepe- 
daliy  to  the  deamption  m  the  gin-shop,  on  which 
he  seems  to  pride  himself,  as  beiug  true  also. 
DonbUess  such  scenes  are  hot  too  frequent,  and 
their  demoralising  effect  can  never  he  sufficientiy 
exposed ;  but  a  man  who  professes  to  write  the 
truth  should  be  able  at  least  to  steer  clear  of  the 
ridicnlouB  and  the  impossible.  Think  of  a  man 
**  rushing  into  tbe  arms  of  a  premature  termination  1" 
Is  this  tiie  sort  of  imagery  cultivated  at  college  ? 
or  worthy  of  a  Master  of  Arts  ?  Then  how  did 
Mr.  Ram  know  that  the  young  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  had  a  wife  and  child  ?  And  we  want  to 
know  how  they  cou/d  be  "  pining  in  desolate  lone- 
liness on  a  cold,  fireless  h«irth,"  seeing  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  summer  when  the  father  was 
found  in  the  gin-shop— Henry,  who  saw  them 
there,  having  just  dined  off  green  peas  ?  The 
reader  will  place  what  reliance  he  chooses  <m  'Mr. 
Ram's  profneiona  of  truthfulness,  which,  however, 
we  have  no  intention  of  impeaching.  One  word 
more  and  we  lutve  done.  Henry's  fnend,  ader|;y- 
man  at  Liverpool,  takes  him  to  the  dying  bed  of 
an  old  man,  whom  they  find  cursing  and  swearing 
at  the  doctor  for  not  being  quick  in  attendance. 
The  poor  blaspheming  wretch  is  transformed  into 
a  saint  by  the  talismanic  treatment  of  the  clergy- 
man in  the  course,  as  it  would  appear,  of  some 
twenty  minutes,  and  dies  that  night  in  a  "  joyful 
hope,"  &c  This  needs  no  comment:  the  tremen- 
dous mischief  resulting  from  the  publication  of 
such  awful  delorions  as  these  must  be  apparent  to 
every  thinking  mind.  Let  Mr.  Bam  wei^  well 
his  responsibuitiefl ;  whatever  he  may  think  of  it, 
be  is  no  coiynror,  an^y^f^^^i^^ill  do  little  good 
to  hinuelf  or  any  one  dse.  In  a  himi^e  pariah. 
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in  some  rvry  tmealtiTated  district,  he  may  find  a 
qtbere  of  Qsefalness,  but  to  the  walks  of  literatnre 
be  has  no  Tocati<m. 

Seotek  County  Courts.  Twelve  Articles  reprinted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Eteniarj  Courant,  Edinouigfa : 
Faton  and  Kitchie.  1852. 

Skeriff  OouTta  of  Scotland.  Bemarks  on  the  pro- 
posed Changes  on  the  Constitution,  Jurisdiction, 
and  Procedun  of  these  Courts.  B7  an  Adrocate, 
not  a  l^ieriflL  Edinbuij[h  and  London:  Black- 
wood and  Sons.  1863. 

Tdesk  two  pamphlets  may^  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
the  exponents  of  public  opinion  divided  just  now  on 
the  qnestion  of  the  Bherifif  Courts  in  Scotland. 
The  first,  setting  forth  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the 
present  system,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
sweeping  measure  of  reform,  and  advocates  the 
extension  of  the  SherijBTs  summary  jurisdiction  to 
all  caaea  under  £60,  by  which  the  abnormal 
expenses  of  litigation  would  be  reduced  to  some- 
diing  within  the  botuds  of  reason  and  justice,  and 
courts  of  law,  no  longer  existing  as  mere  mantraps, 
from  the  meduB  of  whidi  it  is  impoasibleto  escape 
without  being  fleeced,  would  be  for  the  beiwfit  of 
the  public,  ud  not  wholly  and  solely  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lawyers,  llie  other  pamphlet,  by 
an  Advocate,  takes  a  conservative  view  of  tlie 
question,  admitting  the  necessity  and  deurable- 
ne«  of  a  oortain  amount  of  reform,  especially  as 
to  lessening  the  delays  and  expenses  of  procedure, 
but  dissents  strongly  from  the  extension  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  manner  proposed,  alleging  that 
all  that  is  neceesary  are  a  few  minor  modifications 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Sherifi'-courts,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  which  are  excellent,  and 
would  be  thos  rendered  admirably  ada|>ted  to  the 
dae  indqmidait  and  satis&ctory  tulministration  of 
justice.  ^  We  have  no  pretensions  to  a  right  to  in- 
terfere  in  this  question.  We  know,  however,  that 
^gluhmen  have  benefited  largely  by  the  late 
reform  in  Uie  County-courts ;  and  we  could  wish 
our  Mends  around  "  Aidd  Beekie"  to  share  in  like 
advantages.  That  they  may  be  enabled  to  jndge 
as  to  the  denrableneas  of  a  change  by  wUch  most 
of  them  are  likelv  to  be  affected  some  day  <nr  other, 
we  recommend  the  perusal  of  these  pami^ets,  in 
winch  the  qnestion  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
hsndled  in  all  its  bcarbgs. 


The  Highlands;  the  8eoUi$k Martgn ;  and  other 
Poem.  By  the  Bev.  Jahks  O.  Shall,  Berrie. 
Third  Edition.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and 
Hunter.  London:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.;  and  B. 
Theobald.  Glasgow:  J.  B.  Maeuur  and  Co. 
1852. 

The  words, "  third  edition,"  upon  the  title-page  of 
a  volnme  of  poems,  are  themselves  a  goarantee  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  Mr.  Small  writes  well, 
and  versifies  elegantly  and  correctly ;  and  if  he 
rarely  rises  to  sublimity  or  emulates  the  bold 
ffigbts  some  of  his  country's  bards,  he  never 
rinks  to  the  level  of  mediocrity.  His  volume  is 
s  pleasing  companion  for  a  quiet  hour ;  and  the 
perusal  of  it  wUl  recall  many  a  picturesque  and 
•gMeM»  acane  to  the  recollection  of  the  Hig^ihuid 


tourist  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  Scottish  history. 
We  would  advisethe  summet^traveller  in  ScotUmd 
to  bring  amy  the  volume  in  his  pocket,  and  to 
reeur  to  it  when  he  wonld  re-am^en  the  most 
interesting  assodations  of  his  jonm^. 

Ireland,  eontidtrtd  of  a  Field  for  Invaiment  or 
BetidenM.  By  Willuu  Bollock  WKBSixn,  Esq. 
Dublin:  Hoc^  and  Smith.  1852. 

Tas  author  of  this  work  having  visited  every 
county  in  Ireland  except  two,  and  thus  had  oppor- 
tunities extending  over  some  years  of  estimating 
both  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  character 
of  the  people,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Englishmen  are  labouring  under  a  misapprehension 
as  to  these  most  important  points.  He  seeks 
Uierefore  to  dispel  their  unfounded  prejudices,  and 
to  lay  before  them  a  statement  of  the  advantages 
that  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  offers  to  capi- 
talists as  a  field  for  investment  We  have  private 
reasons  for  believioc;  that  Mr.  Webster  is  right  in 
his  assertion  that  toe  vast  amount  of  capital  now 
seeking  investment  ma^  be  emjdoyed  as  securely 
and  more  profitably  in  Ireland  at  the  ynaoA 
moment  than  in  an^  part  of  Qreat  Britain.  Ilie 
facts  which  he  has  industrioosly  oolleeted  together 
in  his  book  all  go  to  prove  the  trnUi  of  his  state- 
ment ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  here  than  refer  the 
reader  to  his  little  work,  which  will  amply  repay 
the  cost  of  pnrcbase  and  the  pains  of  perusal. 

Factt  and  Obiervattom  on  tie  PkjftwU  JSdueatbm 
of  Children,  especially  as  reparde  the  Prevention  of 
Spina/  and  other  Deformittee.  By  Bahoei.  H&be, 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 
London:  J.  Chnroh'iU,4d,Prinoes-street,  Leioester- 
squaie.  IS&S. 
Mb.  Hau'a  work  <m  the  weventicu,  caases,  and 
treatment  of  curvatures  of  Uw  sjnne  is  well  known 
in  the  medual  world,  and  haa  run  through  several 
editions.  Hu  ocntribotioiu  to  that  peculiar  part 
of  medical  sdence  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
energies  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who 
have  better  qualifications  for  judging  of  their 
merits  than  we  can  pretend  to.  He  is  known  as  a 
clear  and  intelligible  writer  and  a  successful  practi- 
tioner ;  and  his  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  per- 
sonal deformities  and  personal  sufferings  whic!i  a 
preposterous  fashion  has  inflicted  upon  the  female 
sex  will  carry,  perhaps,  as  much  weight  as  that  of 
any  member  of  the  faculty.  It  is  for  Uiis  reason  that 
we  look  upon  the  little  work  before  us  as  a  valuable 
boon  to  parents,  and  all  who  have  the  care  and  cus- 
tody of  female  children.  It  has  been  written  and 
published  by  a  practical  man,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  very  diseases  which  it  has  been  the 
business  <^  his  life  to  alleviate  and  to  cure.  It  is 
probable  tiiat  among  the  hundreds  tat  thousands  of 
cases  that  have  passed  through  lus  hands,  only  a 
very  small  per-craitage  indeed  were  sudi  that  a 
little  timely  care  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  patients  might  not  have  prevented; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  little  volume  owes  its  exis- 
tence to  the  recognition  of  that  fact.  T^re^sre 
few  parents  who  will  read  these  pegw  without 
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having  thdr  eyeB  o^ed  to  Bome  blonder  in  their 
managdment  of  their  ofbprlDg ;  and  yet  they  will 
learn  nothing  that  the  plainest  common-sense,  with 
the  tronble  of  a  little  reflection,  might  not  have 
taught  them.  The  truths  hereincnlcated  are  snch 
aa  no  mother  would  think  of  questioning — the 
mischief  is  that  few  deem  them  of  sufficient  im- 
portance as  to  adopt  <hem  pracUcaUy  in  .rearing 
and  ednoating  their  children. 


Pietwra  from  Sicily.  By  the  Aathw  of  "  Forty 
Cays  in  the  Desert"  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Yir- 
tne  and  Co.,  36,  Fatemoster>Rnr.  1868. 
'When  a  man  uniting  in  his  o^vn  person  the  pos- 
session |of  good  literary  capabilities  and  6rst-rate 
talent  as  an  artist  seta  forth  on  a  travelling-expe- 
dition with  the  intention  of  perpetuating,  both  by 
|)encil  and  pen,  the  scenes,  the  incidents,  and  the 
impressions  of  his  journey,  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting something  more  than  an 'ordinary  book  as 
the  result  of  his  labours.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Burtlettf  white  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  volame,  had  been  folly  aware  that  great 
things  were  expected  of  him.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
done  what  very  few  men  oould  do ;  he  has  sur- 
passed himself  on  this  occasion,  and  produced  a 
series  of  pictures  which,  now  that  Turner  ia  gone, 
none  of  our  artists,  with  the  exception,  peihape,  of 
Fjne,  conld  ^be  found  to  equal.  He  has  painted 
the  atmosphere  with  a  troUi  and  delicacy  whidi  in 
Bome  of  tttese  BoaUiera  landscapes  gives  the  eye 
a  range  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  the  space  of  a 
few  square  inches ;  the  exqni^te  feeling  shown  in 
the  management  of  the  distances  is,  in  foct,  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  In  matters  of  architectural 
detail  he  is  equally  sncoeeaful,  as  a  single  glance 
at  the  frontispiece,  the  interior  of  the  Ohapel  Royal 
at  Palermo,  will  show — that  engraving  preeenting 
as  near  an  approach  to  the  effect  of  colour  as  it  is 
perhaps  possible  to  give  in  black  and  white  alone. 
Again,  the  effect  of  time  upon  the  crumbling 
ooInmDa  of  many  a  Qreoian  temple,  which  has 
stood  the  storms  and  wrecb  of  twenty  centuries, 
is  to  balmily  rendered  that  one  miglU  auoost  swear 
to  their  date  without  recurring  to  thdr  history. 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  been  fortunate  in  his  engiavers, 
who  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and 
done  jusUce  both  to  themseiveB  and  him.  The 
literary  portion  of  the  wotk  is  in  no  way  unworUiy 
of  the  jnctorial — in  one  sense  even  that  is  pictorial, 
for  the  author  paints,  and  must  'paint,  whether  be 
handles  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  One  or  two  of  his 
pen-pictures  we  will  transfer  to  our  columns.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  tlue  population  of 
Naples : — 

OarwaylA^  along  the 'tea-ahore,  throagh  the  noisieat 
qatrtar  ot  Msples,  «ad  of  vhM  thst  i«  nothing  bat  exp*. 
lienee  cm  oonvey  an  •deqaata  Tli«  noiw  of  Lon- 

don it  ouued  hj  the  moaotonoiu  row  of  thoaMndi  of 
vehi^s  inecMitulj  rolling  orcr  the  psTement;  the  sottnd 
of  flie  lianitn  votee  Kems  rarely  heard.  Bat  hare  it  it  the 
Tery  WTerae.  To  hear  for  the  first  time  the  eonfnsed 
babble  of  iaaomerable  Toicea  which  ariBca  from  Naples, 
yon  voold  sappoae  that  it  oonld  be  oansed  by  nothing  leas 
than  a  general  inBorrectioa.  The  moat  ordinary  transac- 
tion is  aoeompanied  by  an  infinity  of  paasionate  outeriea, 
IndioEona  snpeilatiTea,  and  almon  fkenilad  geatieiilatfon. 


The  Toioe  ia  pitdied  in  a  high  ahrlll  note,  nhich  the  least 
ezeitenient  exalts  into  a  downrif^t  seream,  and  the  Neapo- 
litan ia  thrown  into  a  state  of  exoiiement  eren  upon  the 
moat  triTial  eanae.  Where  that  is  wanting  I  have  hoard 
them  yell  for  the  mere  pleaanra  of  ezereiiing  the  limgs. 
Clamonr,  in  short,  ia  to  this  people  a  necessity  of  exiat- 
enee.  In  this  climate,  moieorer,  among  the  poorer  olasses, 
half  tibe  avoeations  of  life  are  carried  on  almost  or  wholly 
in  the  street,  where  they  work  at  their  reapective  trades — 
eook,  wash,  eat,  aeold,  fight,  and  perform  almost  all  tfa« 
anggMtaons  of  appetite  and  Ihe  faiwtiont  of  natore  in 
Btght  ti  every  passenger.  Svah  a  hnrroir  of  filth  a*  a» 
lowar  part  of  Naples  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  elsewheter 
the  of  its  population  may  be  likened  to  the  ma^ots 
with  which  a  decayed  eheasa  is  all  in  a  ferment — as  nasQr^ 
aa  closely  paeked,  as  bn^  and  as  h^py. 

We  must  aocompany  the  anthor  and  artiat  in 
his  descent  from  Mount  Vesuvins,  after  having  a 
peep  into  the  crater. 

We  had  now  to  dssoend  Ihe  monntaic  npon  ibe  side 
facing  Pompeii,  opposite  to  that  by  which  we  came  up,  and 
ntteily  tinlike  it,  being,  in  fact,  a  long  and  steep  inclined 
plane  of  deep,  laose  Toleanio  dos^  without  a  sin^  block, 
of  lara  or  impediment  whatenr;  to  that  we  m(ght  have 
rolled  a  ball  nearly  tmm  the  top  to  the  bottom.  By  Ibt 
gnide's  direotion,  we  therefore  adopted  a  aoitable  styto 
of  descent  Driving  his  heels  into  the  sand,  maA 
leaning  back  to  preserve  his  eqnilibriuni,  he  darted  for- 
wards, or  rather  downwards,  at  railroad  speed,  disappearing 
amidst  a  elond  (tf  doa^  wbioh  seemed  to  roll  siter  him 
dawn  the  dd«  of  A*  mounts.  A  momenfa  heaitatfam, 
and  we  dashed  after  him  in  like  manner  and  speedily 
found,  diat,  once  committed  to  the  deacent,  it  required  tli» 
utmost  exertion  of  the  mnsdes,  like  those  of  an  unhappy 
victim  on  the  treadmill,  or  the  traveller  when  the  bottom 
«f  his  ahaise  fell  out  ai^  he  Iwd  to  run  for  his  life,  to  keep 
on  with  unfUtering  vrioo^  aad  insMasiog  momentam  M 
the  goal.  A  single  pause  or  Utdi  fat  the  flying  deaoent, 
and  we  ehonld  have  finng  off  at  a  tangent,  heels  over  head^ 
performing  endless  gyrations  and  summersaults,  till 
abruptly  pulled  np  by  the  first  obstacle  to  our  headlong 
career,  with  the  breath  beaten  out  of  our  bodies.  Tremen- 
dous was  the  excitement  of  the  race.  Our  ooat-tails  flew 
out  behind;  our  hair  streamed  in  the  wind;  oar  stmw  hats, 
threatening  to  take  fli^t,  were  wild^  grasped  by  one  haud^ 
wfaQe  with  the  odiar  we  controlled  our  movements  aa  witfi 
a  radder;  onr  legs  g(dng  like  the  strokes  of  a  piston,  snd 
our  lungs  in  a  perftet  roar  of  laoghter ;  albeit,  half  anflb- 
mted  with  the  dost  of  onr  own  raising,  we  happily  aofaievad 
(be  descent  without  a  longle  trip  w  tumble,  in  a  spaec  of 
time  which  seemed  quite  ridiculous  oompared  to  that  whisb 
it  had  taken  u»  to  eUmb  up. 

Mr.  Bartlett  falls  in  with  some  Germans. 

^  Of  all  travelling  oompauionS)  "eommend  me  (says  he) 
to  the  Oermsos ;  there  is  about  them  a  plainness  and 
heartiness  congenial  to  John  Bull.  And  then  the  economy 
of  the  thing !  only  leave  them  to  manage  the  expenses,  to 
do  battle  with  the  innkeepers,  and  you  will  oome  off  at 
least  a  third  cheaper  than  in  your  own  oharaetar  of  an 
EngUshnun.  ...  One  of  ttiasa  gmtlemen  was  a  savaot 
from  Berlin,  a  man  of  Immense  information,  bat  of  almost 
child-like  simi^icity  of  manner,  and  as  foil  of  animal 
spirits  aa  a  schoolboy  broke  loose  for  a  holiday.  .  .  .  When 
the  aeoonat  was  presented,  it  was  bia  custom  to  pore  over 
it  long  and  intently ;  then,  pointing  to  it  with  bis  finger, 
he  aloiriy  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  those  of  the  trembling 
waiter,  widi  a  solemn  Intensi^  of  stare,  m  if  (»  petrify  fiie 
wxetoh  who  oould  dare  to  present  so  infamous  and  extor- 
tionate a  demand.  The  battle  then  began  in  earnest,  every 
item  being  disputed  with  the  utmost  fierceness  and  tenaeityr 
the  eonflict  cDdiog  in  a  considerable  redaction ;  the  inn- 
keeper, knowing  that  if  be  charged  the  articles  at  less  than 
prime  cost  he  would  have  W  take  somettiiDf  off,  having 
prudently  put  down  mora  than  ha  expastad  to  gat,  alihoa^ 
not  sum  tium  he  weald  have  bssn  peifastlw  con  tented  lo 
ceaelve.  D.gjti^gd  by      O Og  IC 

Th»  following  is  a  jactare  of  snnnao  Men  &od 
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the  snmmH  o(  Monnt  Etna ;  tre  qnestion  if  the  i 
pendL  oonld  have  punted  it  better 

It  warn  betwmtt  ^dma  md  four ;  tli«  ttan  irm  n/giOj 
fiiqifMring  from  the  iwliiig  tkj,  lihlle  Ae  mteru  boriion 
bagaa  to  rwlden  fUad;  with  the  davn.  ETerrtfaing  to  the 
TtM  gmtf  belew  wu  dvk  mod  formleu — the  lee  btrelj 
datinguisbftble  from  the  land — Tsst,  whitish  cloads,  like 
vooVtacks,  floatlDg  aolemnly  ebore  it  A  few  ben  of 
orimson  eooD  eppeered  ia  Ihe  eeelem  horisoD,  the  eea-lise 
beeaaw  defined,  the  jagged  edges  of  the  dittaat  moODUlOs 
vl  Afolik  eat  agaiiMl  Ae  tkf.  At  tfii*  moBMit  oor  galdee 
ihooM  to  as  to  etead  npoQ  the  edge  ^  the  enter,  end 
look  oat  erer  the  interior  of  the  idend,  which  atretehed 
Kwey  to  the  westward  like  e  sea  of  ragged  tammlta, 
Uended  in  the  ehadowy  mhte  of  dawn.  Joat  as  the  stm 
ne^  an  immense  shadow  of  the  nuMt  exqoMle  poiple  was 
jnjeetad  from  the  Toloano  half  ont  the  island,  while 
wttmtt  its  leage  the  light  ttntok  with  magie  toddenness 
ttie  tope  oS  the  motmtaios  below—a  pheDomnon  ao 
idmiraUj  beantifat  that  it  would  more  than  have  rep^d 
M  Sw  Oe  lebew  of  aeeMtl. 

Bat  we  ham  treapaaeed  npon  oar  space,  and  mast 
fijtbear  any  farther  extraeta.  The  relation  of  the 
aadior'a  toar  is  preceded  by  an  hiatorioal  mmmary, 
hy  msKom  of  which  the  reader  may  rmew,  at  a  very 
mall  expense  <^  labour,  hia  knowledge  on  the  aah> 
ject  of  axicient  and  danioal  Sitnly,  and  trace  the 
prindpal  events  which  have  happened  npoo  the 
island  from  the  time  of  its  first  colouieation  by  the 
AlheniaiM  down  to  the  msMacres  of  the  bmtal  and 
bloody  Bomba.  He  may  then,  in  the  company 
of  the  lively  and  intelligent  author  aod  artist,  visit 
every  |dace  worthy  of  note,  and  become  intimately 
aoqaaiotod  as  well  with  tl^  eminently  pietoreaque 
aspect  of  the  island,  abounding  in  Grecian  and 
Norman  antiquities,  as  with  the  social  and  domestic 
life  of  its  modem  inhabitants.  The  volume  is  in 
all  reqtecte  admirably  got  «p,  and  fitted  for  what 
it  ia  ^aigned  fwr-a  really  handsome  ipnmat. 

S^CoMof  theManehetUrSdudtttioniit*.  A  Review 
of  the  ETidenoe  taken  before  a  Committee  of 
tiie  EhMiae  of  Gonmions,  in  rriadon  to  the  state  of 
EdneaXion  in  Mandtester  and  SaUbrd.  By  J.  U. 
HonroN,  tC.A.  London :  Snow,  PaMmoet«r>row. 
Manchester:  Fletcher  and  Tubbe. 

Hb.  BbrroK  haa  hare  made  oat  a  very  strong 
case  agunst  the  Manchester  Local  Bill,  which,  as 
OQT  riders  will  remember,  sought  to  establish  a 
syBtem  of  edacation  designed  ultimately  to  be- 
come national,  which  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
local  rates  to  be  assessed,  after  the  manner  of  the 
poor-rates,  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  is 
asserted,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  such 
a  bill  would  entail  Government  control,  create  a 
religious  endowment,  and  violate  liberty  of  con- 
ainence  both  in  the  child  and  the  rate-payer. 
Other  objections  are  advanced  against  the  measnre, 
hut  these  are  enough,  if  fairly  established,  to 
justify  its  rejection.  In  fairness,  however,  it  most 
not  M  fon^tten  that  the  portndture  here  drawn 
of  tike  Manchester  Local  BiU  is  limned  by  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  voluntary  system ; 
and  with  the  same  materials  at  his  command, 
a  writer  with  a  differrat  bias  might,  with  equal 
candour,  produce  a  very  Afferent  picture.  We 
have  no  wish  to  see  the  voluntary  system — if  sys- 
tem it  can  be  called — supplanted,  nor  do  we  see 
how  it  can  posnbly  be  done.    Boievolence  is 


strong  as  death  and  will  have  its  way,  and  pro- 
selytism  ia  stronger,  and  both  together  conatitnte 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  voluntaryism ;  we  do  not 
vantare  to  state  in  what  proportion  these  two 
elements  exist  together — those  who  wish  to  as- 
certain can  easily  make  the  experiment  for  them- 
selvee.  But  though  not  wishing  to  see  voluntary 
efforts  supplanted,  we  do  object,  and  that  strongly, 
to  relying  for  edncation  solely  upon  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  UB  unjust  that  private  benevolence  should 
be  taxed  with  the  expense  and  labour  of  attempting 
what  it  never  can  adequately  perform,  and  further, 
that  in  performing  what  it  does  it  is  likely  to 
work  as  much  mischief  in  one  direction  as  good 
in  another.  He  must  be  blind  to  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  this  conntry  who  does  not 
see  that,  leaving  religious  doctrinal  dogmas  out  of 
the  question,  the  principal  r^ult  of  the  voluntary 
efforts  is  a  very  low  and  beggarly  rate  of  in- 
struction diffused  among  a  very  extuuive  class — 
(he  fiwfc  being,  that  tma  of  thonaands  of  lada  and 
yonnggirls,  who  wonldhave  been  well-educated  had 
their  parents  been  compelled  to  pay,  as  they  could 
have  paid,  for  a  practically  useful  education,  are  sent 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world  with  nothing  better 
than  a  miserable  smattering  of  such  mere  elementa 
of  knowledge  as  volnntaryism  affords — and  thus 
the  good  e^cted  by  imparting  a  little  instruction 
to  those  who  would  have  had  none,  is  counter- 
balanced by  giving  but  a  little  to  those  who  with- 
out eleemosynary  assistance  would  have  had  more. 
Would  it  not  work  much  better  for  the  ignorant 
if  the  voluntaries  would  countenance  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  diffusion  of  what  is  cal  led 
"Secular"  education  alone,  and  limit  their  ex- 
ertions to  the  supply  of  religioufl  instruction  at 
regular  and  stated  seasons  ? 


ReUgion  and  Education  in  relation  to  the  Ptopl». 
ByJoHNALrREDL&NQFOBD.  Loudou:  Jolm  Chap- 
man. 143,  Strand.  18SS. 

Pbeutsikq  that  we  have  no  intention  of  endorsing 
the  whole  of  this  very  eloquent  writer's  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion  and  education,  we  shall 
let  him  speak  for  himself  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
short  paragraphs,  which  appear  to  us  so  perfectiy 
apropos  to  the  present  state  of  the  question,  so 
admirably  expressed,  and  baaed  so  irresistibly 
upon  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candour,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  than  reprint  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

Aooeptiug  for  myself  the  faiitorio  aod  an  ideal  Christ, 
and  heTing  a  firm  faith  in  the  power  of  Uia  spirit 
and  exMuple  to  regenerate  the  worid,  I  am  a  ChrisUaa; 
bat  it  eeems  to  me  that  it  would  be  to  deny  my  Master  if 
I  foiled  to  see  that  it  is  not  neoesssiy  to  accept  him  after 
this  fashion,  or  to  beliere  in  him  aeoording  to  this  dootrine 
of  divinltf,  to  enable  me  or  any  man  to  lead  a  holy  and  a 
difine  liCs.  In  this  has  been  the  gnat  error  of  (he  Ohrts- 
tian  world;  and  until  men  see  that  religion  consiati^  not 
in  Btriring  after  aa  impossible  gnaolmity  of  belief  bat  'In 
doing  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaTen,*  the  erils 
we  deplore  will  nmaio,  and  the  edoeatlon  of  the  people  be 
lelaided. 

Uy  particular  religioas  belief  is  an  individual  txnlhi 
that  is,  it  is  true  to  me;  but  if  I  were  to  mal^e^t  an  ooi- 
Tenal  troth,  and  iniiet  on  its  bdng  taofl^t  to  and  aooepted. 
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by  ill,  I  IqoN  Um  hlghar  waA  Urn  iImoIbU  troth,  and 
«oiiubU  e  wrocg  to  soria^. 

H«tt  l«t  dt«  peo^  glow  up  In  IgiumnM  ud  tlnott 
eMMqMot  tin,  bMMM  ttii^  inmt  tlM  ^DMtioBi  OB  iriilA 
thej  cannot  agree,  and  amr  will  afrt*,  wtuU  fenn  a  part 
of  edacatton. 

For  mytelf,  I  verf  mneh  doubt  the  wisdom  of  teacbiog 
daetiinal  religion  to  ohUdren  at  all.  Tbe  joong  mind  i* 
ine^aUt  of  Malng  tfu  mianta  untaphyrieal  diatiuatiiHM 
on  wUah  MHM  of  onr  thaologieal  dinranaea  raat;  and  to 
taadi  th«m  ai  they  are  now  taught,  aa  aimple  and  abatraat 
tmlha,  ia  an  injoatioe  which  ii  mire  to  reeoQ  on  the  teach- 
ing. Sectarianism  haa  made  it  a  lin  to  teaoh  two  aidea  of 
a  qDcstfon;  and,  *a  a  diild  gnm  ap,  ha  laama  that  thoae 
cUngawhieh  hewaa  (aoi^t  to  look  upon  aa  ao  many  aaaan* 
iial  and  infdliUa  dootrines,  bare  not  only  diak  oppoaita 
readlnga,  but  are  aTCD  openly  d«nM  and  diabeUerad. 
What  is  the  oonieqaenee  t   A  distiost  of  all  tniih,  and  a 

rapndiation  of  all  inqoiry.          The  child  thna  taoght 

either  becomea  a  narrow-minded  fanatio  or  a  aeofflng 
nnbaHevar.  No  man  woold  lay  before  a  eUld  the  many 
thaoriai  of  life  wfaieh  adenoe  and  pbiloaophy  have  formed, 

and  aak  him  to  adopt  tbia  one  and  reject  Uia  others  

Wbnld  it  not  be  miw  to  adopt  tbia  plan  in  religiooa  eol- 
tora  ?  We  dioald  have  more  aineere  religion  if  we  did. 
Hen  wonld  not  be  the  stereo^ped  dooblea  of  one  another — 
the  aan  the  new  edition  of  the  father  flrom  geneiati«i  ta 
generation — aa  they  are  now,  bat  large-minded,  charitable, 
atrong  in  their  own  fcith,  and  reapeeteta  of  the  fkttb  of 
odMra. 

We  need  not  comment  npon  these  passages. 
The  same  manly  feeling  pervades  the  whole  book, 
which  demutds  the  attention  of  all  interested  in 
ihe  educational  qaeation. 


A  Four  Months  Tow  in  ike  Eoit.    By  J.  B. 

AxDBEWs,  Esq.  DaUin :  J.  M'Olashan.  London : 

OrrandOo.  IS&S. 
Mb.  AHDitBwa  is  qnite  an  original  traveller  in  his 
way.  He  wanders  through  %}'pt,  the  Desert, 
Jemsalem,  the  shores  of  Uie  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
plains  of  S^nia,  in  the  spirit  of  an  auctioneer's 
porter  drawing  up  a  catalogue.  He  omits  nothing, 
but  he  seee  everything  vnith  ths  eye$  that  are  in  his 
head,  and  through  a  plain  matter-of-fact  medium, 
uninfluenced  by  poetry  or  sentiment,  religion  or 
antiquity.  He  puts  dowa  all  things  in  his  journal 
«t  what  they  are  worth  at  the  present  moment, 
and  nothing  more,  and  has  no  notion  of  valning 
things  by  association  which  in  themselves  are 
worth  little.  With  him  the  catacombs  at  Alex- 
andria and  Qeopatra's  bath  are  "not  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  visit" — the  Pyramids  are  "not  equal 
to  expectation,"  and  disapptnnt  him  to  an  extent 
whi(^  he  had  never  fislt  hefcoti — the  mosques  are 
ahabl^,  the  island  of  Elephanta  ia  a  stniad  plac^ 
and  not  worth  the  plagne  of  geitti^  to  it,  &c.  Ac 
He  warns  lus  readers,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
their  reverence  for  the  Holy  Land,  not  to  set  foot 
in  Jerusalem,  and  denounces  Palestine  as  a 

mockery,  a  snare,  and  a  delusion."  declaring  his 
conviction  that  the  whole  country  is  one  of  great 
-disappointment  in  every  point  of  view."  He  is 
«t  Jerusalem  during  the  annual  concourse  of  pil- 
grims, whose  religions  fervour,  however,  he  docB 
not  participate— and  at  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity, 
^ys  he,  "  the  attendant  made  a  sign  for  me  to 
kneel  down  and  kiss  tbe  pavement,  hut  I  de- 
clined." In  a  word,  he  is  not  to  be  dons  into 
enthusiasm  of  any  kind,  but  pr^ers  his  own  opi- 


nion, and  pablishes  it  too,  in  spite  of  Lamartine 
and  all  his  followers.  There  is  something  naive 
in  this  mode  of  writing  on  the  East;  and  Mr. 
Andrews's  book  may  be  admired  as  a  sort  of  ItuuM 
natura,  and  quoted  as  an  examjde  to  writara 
whose  imagimUion  carries  than  beyond  the  limits 
of  vendty.  The  following  extract  is  worth 
reading: — 

Oar  Choreh  Miaaionary  Society  has  had  a  station  im 
Cairo  for  aereral  years,  bnt  they  hare  nater  yet  wade  a 
sin^e  oonvert  from  the  If ahommedan  tkilb.  The  refdy  of 
an  anli^taned  Mahommedan  (?)  (o  a  miaaionary  ia  cha- 
taetariatie  of  the  race  of  Modems :  "  Tour  religion,"  aaid 
he, "  gins  Bw  three  Oods  and  one  wifk :  adaa  pna  me 
three  wina  and  mm  Qod ;  I  prefer  ny  own." 

Preeiota.   A  Tale.    John  Chapman,  143,  Strand. 
1853. 

This  very  singular  and  deeply-interesting  story  ia 
conceived  and  wrought  out  in  a  manner  which  has 
scarcely  a  precedent  or  parallel  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  romantic  literatnre  of  this  country.  Whether 
Uie  idw  be  an  original  one,  or  borrowed  from 
something  similar  to  be  mrt  with  amoi^  the 
Qerman  romancists,  ia  more  than  we  can  pretend  to 
determine;  bat  the  detuls  are  managed  with  admi- 
nble  skill,  and  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  thongh 
it  is  altog^her  oonnected  with  one  even^  which 
never  takw  place,  never  slackens,  but  deepens  and 
'  acoomulates  up  to  the  very  last  page  and  paragrai^, 
I  which  consigns  the  unfortunate  hero  to  the  embraco 
of  a  grim  fortitude  as  his  last  and  only  reaoorctt 
against  a  hopeless  destiny.  Preciosa  is  an  exqui- 
mtely-drawn  character,  bnt  one,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, whom  a  merciful  Providence  has  never  per- 
mitted to  exist  save  in  the  capacious  brain  of  a 
man  of  geniua.  She  is  at  once  more  and  lees  than 
woman,  a  ministering  angel  and  a  torturing  fiend, 
the  former  from  innate  goodness,  the  latter  from 
circumstance.  Lovely,  affectionate,  accomplished 
and  unselfish,  she  wants  the  one  element  of  pasaion 
to  make  her  human,  and,  wanting  that,  works  the 
life-min  of  her  best  fnend,  who  ia  doomed  to  wear 
out  his  days  in  the  miserable  proof  that — 

Nesann  mag^w  doloe 
Che  rieordard  del  tempo  ftUee 
Nella  miaerla. 

l%e  plot  of  the  tale  is  extremely  simple,  and 
might  be  comprised  in  a  short  paragraph,  which 
we  forbear  to  write  because  it  would  mar  the  effect 
oS  the  careful  perusal  of  the  volume^  which  we 
warmly  recommend  to  the  reader. 

Two  Shtorieed  Dnma$  or  Tragediei.  By  Jcvehis. 
London:   Satmders  and  Cmey,  Gondnitatreet. 

1853. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  word  "  Jnvenis"  on  the 
title  of  this  volume  to  inform  us  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  yonng  writer.  The  fact  is  evi- 
dent in  every  line ;  and  it  is  further  evident  that 
he  has  made  a  tremendous  mistake  as  to  the  extent 
and  proper  application  of  hie  powers.  The  drama 
requires  an  experience  of  human  character  in  the 
writer  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  hi^rio  eventa. 
Who  ever  heard  axobler  tatKinrthiftaiBin  ? 

Digitized  oy  vjwtT^TC 
lit  CU.  SoHoitor,  ailonuy,  beggar,  all  the  same  to  me. 
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•ad  tat  expedient  tanu,  the  wfaloh  I  oeextpj  not  one  nor 
aU — 

wxl  can  anyone,  from  cobler  to  crowned  head,  tell 
na  what  he  means  ?  Then  we  have  ManUtis  and 
hU  wife  talking  in  the  following  fiidiion : — 

Jfoii.  itj  gentle  ItAj,  who  did  thus  distdib 

The  nmshine  of  jonr  peaee  ? 
Car.  Tfaere  wu  no  snn ; 

Bat  ell  WW  dwk  within  mj  kenn'd  hoiiaon. 
Jfint.  Mo  ran!   Toor  gentle  ipirit  is  the  eon; 

raamlning,  m  Crom  e  eentre,  ell 

The  motfauii  of  jonr  bodily  diq^Ite, 

And  fftir  emotlnui  of  your  eentitlTO  heart 
Cor.    Thoa  ut  my  eon ;  end  ligh^g  odier  wotlde 

Between  us,  wt«t  to  me  an  orb  opaqae. 
Jr«t.  Two  enu  an  needleie,  for  one  ligfata  ell  heaven ; 

The  eeeand  wen  ndnndint 
Car.  But  being  both 

Of  die  MiM  distaae^  tenpenton  and  nae. 

In  nuieon  are  foaad  but  one  Tart  radiaticHi. 
Mam.  So  let  oa  live  widioat  a  ray  diaeentlent— &e.  &e, 

Kow  we  are  ready  to  swear  that  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  lunatic  asylum  such  rubbish  was  never 
spoken  by  man  and  wife,  and  never  will  be.  We 
will  give  Javenis  a  word  of  advice.  Let  him  for- 
swear pedantry,  and  not  garnish  his  pages  with 
learned  notee  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
text  Let  him  forswear  plafi^arism  too,  nor,  while 
he  modestly  disclaims  an  obligation  to  Juvenal  for 
an  idea  which  has  not  the  most  distant  similarity 
with  his  own,  suffer  himself  to  be  canght  again 
clnmsily  peraphnsing  a  speech  in  Shakspeare's 
"JnlinsOttsar"  without  adtnowledgment.  Lastly, 
let  him  get  down  as  aoon  as  posriUe  from  the  tall 
stilts  on  which  he  now  walks  the  earth  with  his 
head  above  die  douds,  and  look  about  him  and  see 
what  the  world  are  really  doing,  and  take  cogni- 
ance  of  that  true  ideal  which  is  ever  dhiging 
round  the  alditB  <tf  fact,  and,  seizing  idl  he  can, 
lay  up  treasure  for  futare  use.  He  is  not  a  block- 
hMd,  and  may  one  day  find  work  to  do — and  do 
it — if  he  will  sweat  hinuelf  in  time  oi  nin  and 
fiatulent  conceits. 

The  PdriUi  or.  Modem  Zerdusthiant.  A  Sketch. 
By  Oeoroe  Hkkbt  Bbioos.  Edinburgh :  Oliver 
and  Boyd.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 
Bombay :  Andrew  Bnnlop.  1863. 

Thb  Parafs,  or  Parsees,  sometimes  called  the  Fire- 
wonbippers,  are  the  scattered  remnant  of  that 
migh^  nation  -who,  five  hundred  years  before  the 
CSirirtian  eza,  bad  sraead  their  dominion  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  Indns.  After  flonridiing  for 
mon  wan  a  thousand  years,  they  fell  benea£  the 
Ifohammedan  sword  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Navahasd,  and  the  Persian  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown. Those  who  would  not  conform  to  Hxe 
creed  of  Midiomet  were  driven  forth  as  fo^tives 
from  their  native  country,  and  became  m  the 
course  of  centuries  scattered  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  East,  and  through  the  isUnds  of  the 
Indian  seas.  They  have  preserved,  however,  their 
eoatoms,  their  form  worship,  and  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  What  these  are,  and 
wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  other  races,  we 
have  not  ^aee  at  present  to  set  forth,  but  must 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  BriggiT  bool^  where  he 
will  find  a  pletsont  and  agreeaUy-written  sum- 


mary of  all  that  IB  known  with  certainty  respecting 
them,  drawn  up  by  one  who  from  long  personu 
intimuy  with  them  has  the  best  quali^ations  for 
the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

Heart  XHecifdine.  By  Jaxks  Coopeb  ;  with  a  Pre- 
face by  the  Bev.  J.  A.  James.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  ft  Co.   Norwich :  J.  Fletcher.  1853. 

Tms  is  the  work  of  a  meditative  Christian  philo- 
sopher, who,  having  retired  from  a  life  of  labour 
in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  religion,  has  sat 
down  in  the  evening  of  his  days  to  ue  deliberate 
connderation  of  a  subject  the  moet  important  and 
comprehensive  that  a  man  can  deal  with.  The 
discipline  of  the  heart  is  the  grand  object  of  idl 
Cniristian  teaching ;  and  as  it  is  tiie  first  difBoilty 
which  the  young  Christian  has  to  encounter,  and 
the  last  whtdi  the  oldest  oTercomes,  it  forms  an 
apfffowiate  theme  for  one  the  banness  of  whose 
life  it  DBS  been  to  enoonrage  his  fellows  to  perse- 
vere in  the  struggle  and  the  strife  without  whioh 
the  victory  is  not  to  be  won.  This  legK^  of  Mr. 
Cooper  to  his  congregation  is  well  concaved  and 
well  written,  and  will  form  an  excellent  and  use- 
ful addition  to  the  fiuuily  library. 

The  Dictionary  of  DomeeUe  Medicine  and  Hotuehold 
Surgery.  By  Spbkcbb  THOHrsON,  M.D.,  Ac. 
Fart  XII.  London:  Groombridge  and  Sons.  1852. 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  that  this  excellent  and  most 
useful  work  is  at  length  oomjAeted.  It  has  been 
compiled  with  the  utmost  care  and  attwdon,  and 
forms,  to  omr  thinking,  by  ferUie  best  and  cheapest 
compendium  of  domestic  teaching  on  medical  and 
sni^cal  subjects  with  which  the  public  have  yet 
been  fevoured.  It  is,  farther,  well  and  clearly 
printed,  and  makes  a  handsome  volume,  which  in 
case  of  emergency  can  be  referred  to  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time — the  subjects  being  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  leading  letters  at  the 
head  oi  each  colmnn. 

Tie  TraveUer'e  Library.  Parts  XXXIV  and  XXXV. 
Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Karrative  of  hia  Sbipmedc, 
Ac.  Abridged  from  the  Third  £diti<m.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

Thb  principal  scene  of  the  marvellous  adventares 
here  recorded  are  some  ro<^  islets  lying  in  the 
MosamMqne  Gulf,  and  mariced  in  ti^e  chart  as  the 
Saranha  Cays.  Sir  Edward's  narrative  of  his 
early  life,  his  impromptu  marriage,  his  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  and  his  shipwreck  on  the  rocky 
island,  he  and  his  wife  being  the  sole  survivors 
from  the  wreck,  is  given  with  remarkable  sim- 
plicity and  yet  vigour,  reminding  ns  continually 
of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
shifts  and  contrivances  of  the  solitary  pair — the 
gradual  appr<»ches  they  make  to  ease  and  comfort 
— the  discovery  of  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  a  cavern,  supposed  to  be 
the  hoard  of  pirates  long  rince  deiid — the  colonisa- 
tion of  the  island  by  free  settlers — the  voyage 
home— the  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole— 
the  knighting  of  the  hew  JIyj^tl^Qaeenr— his  re- 
turn to  Seaward  Is]and--Mpsra  oy  the  Spaniards 
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— his  release  by  the  sacceesAil  attack  of  Venum 
upon  Portobello — these  are  bat  a  few  of  the  eventa 
aod  incidents  that  impart  a  contiuaoos  interest  to 
the  story,  which  begmles  the  reader  aod  forbida 
him  to  lay  down  the  book  nntil  he  has  fairly 
arrived  at  the  close  of  the  history.  The  maimers 
and  cnstoms  of  fashionable  life  in  London  a  cen- 
tury back,  moreover,  form  a  pleasant  chapter  or 
two,  and  vary  the  story  in  an  agreeable  way. 
These  volnmee  merit  and  will  be  pr^y  Bore  to 
find  a  large  drcnlatira. 

TheMtxtewn  i^Clameal  AnUquittM.  A  Quarteriy 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Lou* 
'  don :  T.  Richards,  Great  Queen-street.  1863. 
The  present  number  of  this  work  is  one  of  rich 
and  varied  interest  The  "Notes  upon  Obelisks," 
which  forms  the  leading  paper,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Samuel  Birch,  is  a  masterly  and 
scholar-Uke  essay  upon  a  subject  which  compan- 
tively  few  writers  are  competent  to  treat,  and  will 
well  repay  the  careful  study  of  the  atodent  of 
dassical  antiquities.  Besides  this*  there  are  three 
other  valuable  papers,  one  on  the  theatre.  Odeum, 
and  other  mouuments  of  Acres,  in  the  south  of 
Sicily,  by  J.  Hogg,  M.A.;  the  antiqniUes  of 
Candia,  by  E.  Falkener ;  and  a  translation  of  "  La 
Descrizione  dell*  Isola  di  Oandiaf"  a  mannscript 
of  the  sixteenth  centniy.  The  illustrations  are  in 
£he  Qsnal  fimshed  style. 

A  Cjfdopadia  <^  PoeUeal  Quotattons.  Edited  by 
H-  O.  Adams.  Part  V.  London :  Oroombridge 
and  Sons.  -  Edinburgh :  James  Hogg.  1863. 

This  very  useful  work  fully  justifies  the  opinion 
we  expressed  concerning  it  in  a  former  number. 
The  poetical  selections,  classified  and  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  are  invariably  such  as  a  fine 
taste  and  correct  judgmeut  would  sanction.  The 
Tolnme  or  volumes,  idien  finished,  bid  fair  to  sup- 
l^y  a  desideratum  which  the  readers  of  poetry 
mnst  long  have  felt. 

Tfu  Six  Days.   By  CApruTt  Chables  Knox.  Lon- 
don ;  Hatchaxd,  Piooadilly.  1863. 

Tee  object  of  this  neat  little  volume  is  to  show 
the  harmony  of  science  with  revelation.  The  late 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
"  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  briefly  adopts  the 
same  line  of  argument  which  Mr.  Knox  has  pur- 
sued  to  a  satisfiukory  oonduuon.  The  six  days  of 
the  Genesis  are  six  several  peiiods  of  time,  each 
indefinite  in  duration,  and  the  operations  of  which 
are  traceable  to  sden^fic  investigatiou.  The 
author  baa  shown  the  perfect  harmony  exis^I^( 
between  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  nain^va  and 
the  facts  which  the  discoveries  of  modem  scince 
have  established  upcm  an  impregnable  basis.  We 
have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  this  little  work— 
and  that  is  its  brevity ;  one  feels  loth  to  dismiss 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  and  which  the  writer 
handles  in  so  discrimiDating  and  suggestive  a 
manner,  without  a  more  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  subject  Mr.  Knox  will 
do  well  to  amplify  largely  in  a  second  edition. 


Tht  Burial  of  WtlliMgUm.  An  Ektfriao  Tributoiy 

Poem.  ByH.HioHsix,Authorof"Biun8of Hai^r 
Lands,"  fto.  London :  Xegg,  Cfaeapside.  ISM* 

It  wonld  be  looked  t^n  ^most  as  invidious  m 
us  to  pronounce  a  poutive  decision  upon  the  merits 
of  any  one  of  the  numerous  poetical  elusions  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  us  on  the  death  of  the 
great  Duke;  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  let  Mr.  Mi- 
ch ell  speak  for  himself  in  a  couple  of  brief  eottractB, 
which  will  give  a  fair  sample  of  his  elegy. 

Thfl  tm  that  soattend  Englutd't  foM 
Host  NSt  in  hoBOOMd long  npoM; 
N«  men  naibMthed  Uia  tword  shaU  b*. 
Wbow  flash  was  ho^  and  Tietorjr  1 
Tbtt  shiald  is  riiirend,  balw«rk  broken. 
The  lut  Mfe  woid  o<  Monstl  q^okioi ; 
S*t  is  th«  SOB  of  mvtisl  powar. 
Sun  DOW  but  giU  ow  Mmbniwar. 
Poath  ifeaka  to  dost  the  mighty  one, 
And  oonqiMn  oonqaszisg  WtlUngtoa. 
•  ••«•• 

The  dust  mtj  movldsr  in  death. 
Bat  ftom  his  mmtorj  ttdmn  a  Ugiit, 

ChtngeleM,  tsdoriag  u  Qi*  ny 
SoDw  fixed  stsr  Kbeds  Uuongfa  skies  of  night, 

While  frmiler  meteors  melt  swaj  ; 
A  light  d)*t  through  die  •puiova  earth 

Shell  Btill  beam  on,  and  dazzle  men, 
Shall  eboir  how  grestneee  wedded  worth. 

AdA  giM  the  page  for  Histoiy's  pen— 
The  light  of  glory  and  of  fsme. 
To  flau  for  ever  round  his  name. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  Michell^s 

poem  will  go  towa^  the  erection  of  a  monuntait 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood.  - 

LtK^uw  and  tkt  Ztaehsiemg  ;  being  a  nanoHve  <tf 
«  pitU  to  Leweim,  or  Loo  Okeo,  in  October,  1850. 
By  OnoxoE  Suith,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Viefcoria, 
London:  T.  HatohaEd„FicoadiUy.  1868. 
Tea  island  of  Lewdiaw  has  long  been  r^arded 
by  our  missionarieB  as  the  portal  of  Japan,  and  it 
hss  been  thought  by  commencing  the  work  of 
Christianising  this  far-away  people  among  tihe 
Lewchewans,  who  are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  a  colony  of  Japanese,  an  ingress  might  eventually 
be  found  to  J«pan  itself.  With  some  such  object 
in  view,  a  Dr.  Bettelheim  and  family  were  left  upon 
the  isluid  in  1846,  by  way  of  ctmimendog  the 
bosiness  of  evaBgdisation.  The  Doctor,  however, 
soon  became  an  object  of  6us]»cion  to  the  natives, 
who  shortly  began  to  show  that  they  had  but  one 
wish  concerning  him,  and  that  was,  to  get  rid  of 
him  as  fast  as  possible.  He  proved  an  unmanaige- 
able  subject,  neither  to  be  starved,  bullied,  nor 
frightened  from  his  position.  The  Lewchewans, 
who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  ogre,  find- 
ing they  eould  not  send  him  home  to  England,  sent 
huQ  to  Coventry,  and  that  so  effsotually,  that  he 
could  not  even  get  speeehofthenatives;  and  liter 
residing  four  years  and  a  half  in  a  nuraner  cut  off 
from  all  communicati<m  with  them,  he  ia  vidted 
the  Kshop  of  Vid»ria,  who,  armed  with  an  admimi- 
tory  protest  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  autho- 
rities of  Lewchew,  comes  to  reconnoitre.  The 
little  work  before  us  is  the  Bishop's  naraUve  his 
visit,  and  it  describes,  in  an  agreeable  and  interest- 
ing way,  many  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
umple  people,  imd  detiuis  the  st^^ich,  in  oon- 
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naetion  with  Oaptain  Gnoroft,  vho  repreBented 
W  Majesty  ou  the  occaeioD,  he  thought  fit  to  take 
in  order  to  establish  Dr.  Bettelheim  ou  a  more 
req>ectable  and  Bodal  footing.  One  cannot  help 
iiebg  unnBed  with  the  perpkncity  of  these  poor 
islanders,  seated  as  they  were  between  the  horns 
of  a  very  ngly  dilemma — it  heaag  Mually  £atal  to 
tiiur  prospects  either  to  aSratkt  tha  J^taaeee,  thur 
protectors,  hy  harbooring  strangers,  or  to  mwp*' 
rate  the  Bribdt  by  sending  the  Doctor  adrifL  The 
Kflbo[^  it  appears^  sacceeded  in  the  end  in  obtain* 
ii^  better  terms  for  the  forlorn  missionary,  and 
ptrtid  ami^ly  with  theLewchemuu  after  enter- 
taimng  them  hospitably  oa  board  the  steamar— 
Oe  first  "fire-diip"  they  had  ever  seen^— and 
whididiey  devoutly  prayed  might  be  the  last  The 
popolatioQ  of  Loo  Choo  is  divided  into  three 
eluses:  the  highest  are  a  species  of  oligarchical  lite- 
nd,  consisting  of  several  grades,  from  the  chief  of 
which  the  governors  have  their  origin ;  the  second 
class  are  the  Hakoo^ho,  nearly  corresponding  with 
OCT  middle-classes ;  and  the  third  are  the  Oo-bang, 
or  poblic  slaves,  who  possess  neither  civil  rights 
Dor  personal  freedom.  They  call  their  sovereign 
Tsong-li ;  but  the  good  bishop  appears  to  have  a 
sasfncion  that  said  sovereign  is  a  hoax  altogether,  a 
sort  of  r^[al  Mra.  Hanis  wh<nn  it  woold  be  diffi- 
eilt  to  prodace  m  propria  ptnona.  We  had 
marked  several  extracts  from  this  well-written 
unatiTe,  bat  are  (impelled  to  omit  them  irom 
wintof  spaeoi 


Tkougl^a  on  Man  in  Tiit  relationi  to  Ood  and  to  Ba- 
temal  Nature  ;  Minor  Poema.   London  : 

WiUiam  Pickering.  1852. 

The  principal  ^oem  in  this  volume  is  a  devo^nal 
and  didactic  pece  in  six  cantos  of  blank  verse. 
It  is  a  compoaidon  of  very  considerable  merit, 
ontaining  many  passages  of  real  poetry ;  the  ver- 
sification is  fluent,  varied,  harmonious,  and  often 
grind,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  well 
practised  in.  the  art.  The  minor  poems  are 
V  no  means  so  much  to  our  taste;  from  the 
Bstore  of  the  snbjects  chosen,  or  it  may  be 
from  the  predominant  religions  feelings  of  the 
author,  they  strike  us  as  being  somewhat  com- 
niOB<^ace  in  sentiment,  as  well  as  inferior  in  exe- 
endon,  to  the  bhmk  verse  poem. 


Lm  IN  tA<  Moon,  a  Pom  t  *ome  Remark*  on 
Huu  Lwmmary,  By  Fatmcx  Scott,  author  of 
"Lelio."  London:  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Mar 
beriey.  1853. 

Hb.  Scott  has  a  vivid  and  glowing  imagination,  a 
flaency  of  verrification,  fine  descriptive  powers, 
and  a  genial  humour — of  each  and  all  of  which 
present  poem  ^rds  sufficient  evidence.  The 
lovers  in  Uiis  lunar  romance  are  Lnnari  and 
A^entiae,  whose  lot  is  cast  on  that  hemisphere 
of  the  moon  whidi  is  never  tamed  towards  the 
earth,  of  whose  existence  they  are  consequently 
ignorant.  Their  several  families,  like  the  Shak- 
sperian  Capulets  and  Montagues,  are  at  deadly 
fead  together,  and  the  prospects  of  the  young 


cou|^  are  anything  but  flattering.  Lnnari,  m  his 
peT[4exi^,  has  recourse  to  a  e^^rated  wizard, 
who,  in  answer  to  his  invocation,  ntters  the  fol- 
lowing oracular  prophecy  :— 

Wh«i«'«r  vpoB  tfas  opco  ikiM 
A  Uf  ine  glok*  of  An,  io  siw 
Than  j^MWt,  star,  or  ma  moM  vaat, 

Shall  atiU  and  ntotfaolafla  be  aaeu, 
Thaa  ahdl  Aeat  anafatit  fan^  be  paav 

And  tboa  abalt  wad  thy  ArgwMltM. 

And  he  directs  him  to  the  sommit  of  a  certain 
h^  mountain  as  the  only  place  whence  he  may 
hope  to  diecover^  celestial  phenomenon.  Lnnan, 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  persuades  the  ri^ 
hoQses  to  accompany  him  in  tha  seareb.  Thay  set 
out  toother  at  leogth,  thon||h  with  bo  greftt 
cordiahty — for,  in  his  secret  heart, 

Eadi  to«A  a  vow— 'taraa  aoaa  ta  biad— 
That  tf  ba  frOad  lUa  sign  to  flwU 
Ba  navflt  woold  afiia  ba  aaaaa'd. 

Bat  make  ap  for  die  Unaa  luM  lost 
In  thia  abaardly  good  andaavonr. 
And  bate  hia  Dei^bonr  mitta  dian  am. 

Thev  form  a  singohur  travelling-caravan,  and, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  lunar  constitutions, 
are  compared  to  mesmerised  beings  among  us— a 
comparison,  whidi  £^v«b  the  atUoor  occasion  to 
saggest^ 

How  bri|^  di«  era  vbi^  woold  rise 

With  tne  mHleBmiJ  •mOa 
Ott  BriUin,  ■hoald  Fata  maMwriaa 

Tba  sniTCraal  ialal 
How  Uett  to  find  in  Ufa,  ttat  whan 

One  power  were  tired  or  dead, 
Its  broker  aeoae  wonld  kin^  thea 

Do  AnVj  in  ita  atead  I 
No  poor-ratea  need  we  ttien  ftdvaMO 

To  keep  oor  paapara  wen — 
Fed  diaaplj  widi  an  ea^  gtanea, 

And  dnnken  with  %  nMdl. 
None  would  be  deaf  when  all  migbt  hear 
Wid)  open  noolb  in  plaee  of  ear; 
WhUe  on  the  Utad  new  Hgfat  ^  dint 

Of  thia  new  power  woold  iMna; 
They'd  M  vpen  the  fmalleet  print 

And  read  it  witt  dM  a^na  I 

The  party  accomplish  their  long  jotimey  safely 
under  the  guidauca  of  the  yovag  k>ver,  who  leads 
them  into  a  cavern  on  the  mountain's  top,  and,  by 
the  utterance  of  a  single  talismanic  word,  throws 
open  the  rtK^y  portal  that  bars  their  view  of  the 
f&y  beyond.  In  an  iostaat,  before  their  eyea— 

ISka  a  Son  of  mlglitfer  birth 
GUttMvd  the  tm^eatlo  Eabth. 
Aronnd  ita  orb  the  conatellatione  paaaed 
like  sabjeot  worlda  with  reverential  paee 
Treading  the  empTreal  heigh  t. 
Where  ealm,  and  moUmileaa,  and  vast 
It  aat,  like  Oa  Divinity  of  Spaea, 
UpMi  the  throne  of  Nlgbt 

The  nnlooked-for  visicm  banishes  the  **  ancien^ 
hatreds"  of  the  rival  houaea— th«r  o£b[Hing,  the 
ha}^y  lovers,  are  united  in  marriage,  and  a  most 
glorious  bridal-feast  is  held  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

And  from  ttiat  time  to  thia,  whene'er 
A  marriaga  In  (he  Moon  takes  plaee. 

Joined  sool  to  soul,  the  gratefU  pair. 

To  give  the  ritaal  of  ^eir  race  i 

A  more  then  ceremonial  worth, 

Lo<^  Dp  to  Heaven  and  blcaa  the  Eara.O 
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TimOlgnr  tMa  A— lUfnn— BMonfatlmi, — From  the 
See<md  Annaal  Beport  of  diia  Society,  made  on  the  30th 
•f  November  larti  we  otract  the  fiiUowingfarttealara:— 
The  diicelon  annoanee  araty  large  Inareaae  to  tfw  Ineome, 
the  formation  and  eonaolidation  erf  many  very  TaloaUe 
agenaiea  in  rariooa  parte  of  the  eountiy,  and  the  ooniina- 
ally  inoreaeing  wniAdenee  of  the  pablio  in  ita  principlet 
and  management  From  a  eompariaon  of  the  fitat  with 
the  aeetrnd  year'a  boaineea,  it  la  abown  that  new  pieminma 
«nunuitbigto£6381  la.  7d.  have  been  added  dving  die 
laat  tweln  mentha  to  the  former  inoome  of  the  Aaaoeiation, 
the  total  of  irtiiehia  nowin  thia,die  aeeond  year  of  Ita  ax- 
iatence,  £9473  17a.  4d.,  ariaing  from  893  poUeiea,  aaaoriog 
X303,M6 — a  elronmatanoe  in  itaelf  ao  cnooareging  that 
the  directom  abetain  from  making  any  comment  upon  it 
The  direetora  were  enabled  at  their  laat  annnal  meeting  to 
annoanee  to  the  ahareholdeta  dial  dw  irtude  number  of  the 
abana — namely,  twen^.flva  Ihoasand,  lepieeenting  the 
cntiia  eapital  of  £250,000  {qf  uMeh  ;£337,500  remaine 
Wtimdud,  bMi$  at  aU  timet  avaiUUi  for  the  fmpote*<^  the 
AtootMtuM,  ihonld  oaxrion  require),  bad  been  rabeeribed 
for  in  the  ahort  period  of  aeven  monthi  by  a  moet  ex  ten- 
tin  and  inflnantial  proprietary ;  end  the  eonftdanee  enter- 
tained by  the  aharahiddera  and  pidiUe  generally  will  be 
beat  nndentood  firam  dte  Awt,  diat  the  iharea  are  not  now 
to  be  obtained,  except  at  a  large  premium.  The  namber 
at  polieiea  l^wed  by  deadi  is  aii^  aaanring,  in  the  aggregate, 
three  thonaand  three  hundred  ponnda ;  which  aom,  being 
deducted  from  the  preminma  reeeiTcd,  leavea  a  large- 
balaoee  in  farour  of  dio  Aaaooiatioo.  The  direetora,  with 
a  view  to  niaee  befbce  the  moeting  die  eoneet  finaneial 
position  of  the  AeeoelatioD,  have  had  a  balance-sheet  pre- 
pared, ibowlng  the  tnuiaaetiona  from  the  t4th  of  June, 
1851,  to  dw  2ilh  of  June,  1862  ;  and  also  a  aapplemental 
one,  extending  from  the  25di  of  Jane,  lB.'i2,  to  the  30th  of 
September  last  Those  statements  which  are  given  in  the 
report  will,  the  directors  feel  OMivinoed,  afford  the  greatest 
satisfBCtion  to  dte  riuonludden,  alnea  they  exhibit  olearly 
the  growing  influence  and  aOnnd  flnanoiaJ  position  of  the 
institntiMi.  The  dlieeton  iMommend  a  dividend,  after 
diaratefMrfivepercentperannam,  lobepaid  on  the  paid- 
up  o^tital,  and  which  diey  propose  shall  be  made  payable 
on  and  after  the  I5th  of  December  next  ensuing.  The 
directors  refbr  with  peeoliar  satisfaelion  to  the  formation 
at  iht  Vnrt  Fiu  IvstntAioi  AaiociATioMi  the  eatabliah- 


ment  (rf  which  baa  added  vaatly  to  the  anergiea  and  afBcieney 
of  the  aeveral  ageneiea,  and  by  stimolatiag  them  into  new 
ohannda  of  naenlnesa  haa  neseaaarily  enli^ged  the  tfbim 
of  operatloBa  at  die  TrafUgar. 

MadioaZ,  iBnIU,  and  BaaawJ  UflsAumMt 
■oAtotr. — ^The  annnal  general  meeting  of  thia  society  waa 
held  at  the  chief  office  of  the  society.  25.  PaU  Mall,  Lon-  i 
don,  OD  Thursday,  the  aSth  day  of  November,  1858.  Ben- 
jamin FhiUips,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  diair,  when  a  report  by 
dia  direetora,  diowing  the  amount  of  bnaineaa  done  during 
the  laat  year,  and  the  annnal  progress  of  the  society,  fhim 
Its  esteblishment  to  the  30th  of  S^tember.  1852,  waa  read. 
The  following  are  the  principal  items  <a  die  report: — 
"  Hitherto  the  directors  hare  been  able  at  eaeh  annaal 
meeting  to  annoanee  a  considerable  inareaae  in  the  bnaineaa 
transacted ;  bat  in  the  present  year  the  inereaae  ia  rnneh 
larger  in  amount  than  on  any  prerioas  occasion — a  oon- 
viDcing  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  theaooie^  laheld  | 
by  the  pablic.   By  •  table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  new 
burineaa  in  each  year  ainee  the  establishment  of  the  aocie^  I 
it  waa  ahown,  Aat  during  the  paat  year  the  number  ef 
policies  issued  baa  been  778 ;  the  amoant  at  aasnianeea 
effseted*  £801,300  8s.  44. ;  and  yielding  annual  premiama 
to  the  extant  of  £l5,480  1 7s.  lOd.   At  the  same  time  that  I 
die  basioesa  haa  thus  largely  increased,  the  mortality  haa  | 
not  exoeeded  the  tabalar  expectation,  and  when  it  ia  bone 
in  mind  thM  the  mortality  of  the  last  two  yeara  waa  ao  ! 
favourable,  that  is  a  reaalt  that  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected.  The  direetora  are  happy  to  slate  that  die  inveat- 
menta  of  the  ftmda  of  the  sociei^  daring  the  year  have  been  i 
very  AtTonraUy  made;  and  are  glad  to  baenabled  to  atnta  I 
that  the  invalla  bnaieh  of  the  bosincBa  eoodiraea  to  aifocd  : 
similar  satisfictory  results  to  thoae  which  have  been  for- 
merly expeiienoed.   In  aeoordance  with  die  terms  of  the 
deed  of  eettlement,  the  investigation  into  the  society's 
affairs  will-  be  proceeded  with  on  the  30th  of  Jane  next,  in 
order  to  determine  the  bonus  irtiieh  may  then  belong  to  the 
proprietors  and  p<diey-hold«rB.  The  veiy  rapid  progreaa  ! 
made  by  the  society  alnae  the  Uatdlviakm  of  proflt8,reniders  j 
it  probable  that  the  participadng  policies  will  receive  a  ' 
large  addition  by  way  of  bonus  next  year,  and  -the  directors 
would  therefore  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Bhareholders 
and  the  pabHc  to  this  circumstance,  as  every  policy  effected 
prior  to  the  dOth  of  June,  1853,  will  be  entitled  to  share  in 
thaprofltt  iriiudi  may  be  cleared  up  to  that  date. 
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CoBKxnxE,  Badno,  and  Yoltoiro,  arc  great 
names  in  the  dramatic  literatme  of  France,  but 
M<di^  is  greater  than  any  of  them,  if  popularity 
be  taken  as  a  test  of  their  merits.  The  "  Cid," 
"Atiialie,"  and  "M^rope,"  may  be  more  praised, 
bat  "Le  Tartoffe,"  and  "LeMaladelmaginaire," 
we  suspect  are  more  read  and  better  remembered. 
To  what  is  this  to  be  ascribed  ?  Is  it  to  any  su- 
periority of  genius  in  the  comic  writer,  or  to  the 
greater  popularity  of  that  department  of  the  drama 
to  which  he  devoted  himeelf— -or  to  both  ?  Or 
bas  popular  estimation  placed  Moli^re  in  a  higher 
rank  in  the  dramatic  art  than  he  is  entitled  to 
bold  ?  TITo  do  not  think  that  it  has,  but  we  attd- 
bato  'Uw  pr^eienoe  rather  to  the  more  uniTenal 
attractiireness  of  the  comic  muse,  than  to  any  su- 
periority of  genius  on  the  pwt  of  the  &T0uiite, 
in  comparison  vit^  the  great  tragic  writers  of  the 


As  poetry  of  the  very  highest  rank,  tragedy  will 
always  be  read  with  the  utmost  interest  by  the 
few  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and  even  upon  the 
<tage  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  usually 
attend  it,  will  have  great  attractions  for  that  more 
Mimerons  chisswho  delight  in  theatrical  spectacles. 
But  withal,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  comedy, 
geaerally  speaking,  is  much  more  uniTersally  at- 
traetiTe  than  her  buskined  sister,  and  even  in  the 
closet,  and  certainly  upon  the  stage,  has  more  ad- 
niirers,  and  these  by  no  means  of  the  least  polished 
and  enlightened  classes.  Dryden,  in  his  Dedicatory 
prefixed  to  the  "Spanish Friar,"  obBerves: 
"The  truth  is,  the  audience  are  grown  weary  of 
coatinued  melancholy  scenes,  and  I  dare  venture  to 
propke^  that  few  tragedies,  except  those  in  Terse, 
<uu>Jl  ntcceed  in  this  age,  if  they  are  not  lightened 
nth  a  course  of  mirth ;  for  the  feast  is  Wo  dull 
and  solemn  without  the  fiddles."  ( Win-Ja,  vol.  vi. 
p.  380.)  But  we  suspect  that  if  the  truth  were 
"^JB  told,  it  would  be  found  that  the  taste 
^^wyden's  contemporaries  is  not  singular,  and 
™>t  itt  all  ages  not  even  "a  course  of  mirth," 
relieving  tlic  melancholy  scenes,  haq  pleased 
aft  well  as  a  course  of  mirth  without  melan- 
™jy  «t  all.  The  solemn  scenes  of  the  Greek 
^"gwy  were  iuviuiably  relieved  by  warn  and 


debcing.  Tet,  after  all,  it  required  an  effort  in 
tho'  Athenians  to  affect,  for  any  conaidorable 
length  of  time,  the  gravity  and  decorum  requisite 
to  comport  with  the  lofty  sadness  of  such  plays 
as  the  "  Electra,"  or  the  "  Medea;"  and  we  know 
that  the  performances  were  often  interrupted  by 
calls  for  tiie  exhibitions  of  shows ;  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  a  call  to  emanate  from  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Broad  Grins,  that  paid  vriUing  homage 
to  the  jestsof  Aristophanes.  The  Eoman  "Exodia" 
were  farces,  played  by  the  youths  after  the  re- 
gular players  had  left  the  stage,  for  the  purpose, 
as  we  are  told,  of  removing  tiie  painful  imprea- 
sious  of  ti^agedy.  So  it  was  in  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  ZIV.,  if  we  can  believe  MoUere, 
who  puts  the  following  confession  in  the  mouth 
of  a  great  admirer  of  tragedy,  and  despiaer  of 
comedy,  one  of  the  2)rama^  Persona  in  "La 
Critique  de  I'Ecole  des  Femmes :"  "  H  y  a  une 
grande  difference  de  tontes  ces  bagatel]^  k  la 
beauts  des  pieces  s^rieoses.  Cependant  tout  le 
monde  donne  l&-dedans  aujourd'hui ;  on  ne  court 
plus  qu'a  cela ;  ct  Von  voit  une  solitude  efitojra- 
ble  aux  grands  ouvrages,  lorsque  des  sottises  ont 
tout  Paris.  Je  vous  avoue  que  le  cceur  m'en  aaigne 
quclquefois,  et  cela  est  honteux  pour  la  France." 

TVe  do  not  think  that  the  causes  of  this  pre- 
ference lie  very  deep.  It  is  quite  proverbial  that 
we  are  more  disposed  to  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice,  than  to  weep  with  them  that  weep ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tiiat  we  carry  this 
predilection  into  our  amusements.  Certainly  all 
tiie  play-goers,  and  nearly  all  the  readers  of  plays, 
look  upon  the  drama  merely  as  a  source  of  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  is  nothing  bnt  a  natural  feeling 
that  prompts  us  to  seek  entertainment  in  scenes 
of  cheerMnesa  and  mirth,  althongh  as  a  t«npo- 
rary  relief  fix}m  the  cares  and  inquietudes  of  real 
life.  He  must  be  either  more  intellectoal,  or 
more  morose  than  his  neighbours,  who  relaxes 
hims^  more  agreeaUy  with  the  "  sceptred  pall," 
than  with  the 

"  Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  iriles, 
Nocb,  and  becks,  and  vreadMj  BmUeB,*. 

of  the  more  sportive  mu».  ^"yL-OOgle 
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The  eflfect  of  scenical  representation  upon  this 
preference  is  great ;  it  is  highly  fevourable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  comedy,  but  detracts  from  rather 
than  enhances  that  of  tragedy.  There  are  not  a 
few  to  firhom  the  tinsd  glitter  of  the  kings  and 

aueons  of  the  latter  is  an  attracdou,  but  it  sh&res 
le  admiration  of  these  persons  -with  exhibitions 
which  hare  little  relation  to  the  dr8nu^  and  on 
prindples  with  which  ite  intellectual  character 
has  no  ecaicem ;  whereas  the  means  and  appli- 
ances of  the  stage  fall  short  of  producing  such  an 
impression  upon  the  mind,  as  the  unassisted  ima- 
gination can  do.  It  is  true  that  the  genius  of  a 
great  actor  can  mightily  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of  one  particular  part,  but  he  stands  so  much 
alone  in  his  glory  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
often  rather  injured  than  improved  by  his  tran- 
scendent actiog.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  poetry  than  to  reduce  it  to  a  material  form,  for 
it  is  apt  to  lose  the  spirituality  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  charm,  and  unless  the  gemuB  of  tiie 
poet  is  equalled  by  that  of  the  artist,  whose  means, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  are  generally  much  more 
limited,  the  effect  of  the  operatitm  is  to  disap- 
point &e  mind,  ratiier  than  to  satisfy  it.  In 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  poetry  is  not  an  es- 
s^tial  element,  and  when  it  does  occor  there  it  is 
of  a  much  lees  intellectual  and  lofty  character,  and 
consequently  more  easily  materialized  The  cha- 
racters, and  the  scenic  accompaniments,  are  all 
more  within  the  sphere  of  ordinary  observation, 
and  therefore  more  easily  reproduced  upon  the 
stage,  where  the  conflict  with  the  preconceptions 
of  the  imagination  is  less.  A  piece  of  fine  poetry 
gains  little,  if  anything,  by  being  declaimed  from 
the  stage ;  but  a  joke,  a  witticism,  or  a  repartee 
gains  immensely  when  spoken  with  the  usual  ac- 
companiments of  the  comic  scene.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  many  more  actors  are  fitted  for  comedy 
thflii  for  tragedy,  and  we  can  therefore  see  a  whole 
piece  more  perfectly  represented  in  the  f<ainer 
than  in  the  latter. 

Beddes,  if  it  be  the  object  of  the  drama  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  one  has  advantages 
over  the  other,  which  render  it  a  more  pcr&ct 
instmment  of  art.  Tragedy, 

**  High  sotiotts  and  high  paasitnu  best  deseritHng," 

must  explore  recesses  in  the  human  heart  equally 
remote  from  common  occurrence  and  from  com- 
mon appreciation.  It  is  very  questionable  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  time  when  men  existed 
whoso  actual  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  repro- 
duced on  the  stage,  would  famish  materiids  for  a 
proper  tragedy.  The  Greek  tragedians,  next  to 
Shakspere,  by  far  the  best  writers  of  that  species 
of  dramatic  composition,  profess  to  give  pictures 
of  the  heroic  ages ;  but  that  tiiese  are  not  correct 
we  know,  for  <iey  are  far  below  the  verisiniilitude 
of  Homer,  who  painted  more  from  ike  life,  as  thOT 
are  fer  above  the  classical  portraits  of  the  French 
school,  which  have  no  pretensions  of  that  kind. 
But  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  even  the  graphic 
pictures  of  Homer  convey  a  vety  coirect  idea  of 
the  times  and  charaoters  whidi  he  describes.  Can 
the  same  he  said  of  Aristophanes,  or  of  Ifoli^? 


Of  the  latter  more  anon,  but  that  the  former 
painted  the  latter  to  the  life  is  woU  known.  Plato, 
a  great  admirer  of  comedy  and  of  Aristophanes, 
sent  the  plays  of  the  latter  to  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, as  the  best  pictures  that  could  be  given  of 
his  countrymen.  To  what  tragedian  was  such  a 
compliment  ever  paid }  We  do  not  treat  even 
Shakspere's  Historical  Vlaya  as  &ithfbl  portraits 
of  our  Tudors  and  Hantagoiets. 

Tragedy  owes  much  of  its  material  xnefflckncy, 
as  on  instrument  of  sc^iieal  art>  to  its  being 
necessarily  imaginative,  and  to  a  great  extent 
abstract — qualities  which  add  much  to  its  intel- 
lectual grandeiu-,  but  which  cannot  he  adequately 
represented  on  the  stage.  A  mighty  genius  indeed, 
such  as  Shakspere,  may  imagine  such  a  concep- 
tion as  will  command  our  sympathies,  in  spite  of 
its  abstraction,  and  embody  the  highest  poetry  in 
palpable  forms;  but  to  do  so  ia  the  gr^test 
achievement  of  the  poetic  art,  and  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  the  utmost  genius  and  akilL  And 
after  all,  to  take  two  characters  the  mcnt  diaai- 
milar  in  intellectual  conception,  with  whom  cb 
we  most  cordially  and  freely  sympathise — vWi 
Mamlef,  or  with  Gtorge  Dandtnf  For  our  parts  we 
say.  vritk  the  latter.  Hie  simple  peasant  is  one> 
or  at  least  one  of  a  class  with  wliom  we  haw 
long  been  on  terms     intimacy,  and  we  enter  at 
once  into  his  feeUngs,  though  we  laugh  at  his 
simplicity  when  he  is  duped  by  his  lady  spouse. 
But  the  Samsh  prince  is  a  gentleman  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
making,  although  we  have  fr^u^tiy  heard  him 
well  spoken  of;  and  however  much  we  are  dis- 
posed to  condole  vrith  Mm  on  his  nusfortnnes,  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  treating  them  exactiy  as 
he  does ;  and  yet  tiie  (me  is  the  noblest  creation 
of  Shakspere,  and  the  other  is  among  the  meanest 
of  Uoli^re.   Abstractions  are  not  aJ together  un- 
known to  comedy,  but  they  are  always  dangenma. 
It  was  into  this  eiror  that  the  new  comedy  of 
Greece  fell,  when  the  vigour  and  raciness  of  the 
old  school  was  recessed.   So  hmg  as  the  c<Mnie 
writers  were  permitted  to  ^aint  men  as  ISiey  fiw^ 
move^  and  had  Hatai  bong  around  them,  tiieir 
art  flourished;  hnt  when  tluit  liboty  was  denied 
to  them,  and  tiiey  were  obli^iied  to  ha^e  reoourse 
to  characters  ana  plots  of  history,  and  of  their 
own  invention,  it  declined.    If  Moli^re  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  track  of  Comeille,  and  attempted — 
we  will  not  say  classical  comedies — ^bnt  imita- 
tions of  Aristophanes  or  Menander,  or  had  shut 
his  eyes  to  what  was  going  on  around  him,  and 
given  ns  ideal  pictures  of  the  ridiculous,  instead 
of  graphic  pictures  eS  the  men  and  women  of  the 
court  of  Lonis  XIV.,  and  the  Parisian  houzgeoisie, 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  his  name  would  not 
have  stood  so  high  in  dramatic  literature  as  it 
has  alwmrs  done.    But  he  had  too  much  good 
sense  imd  too  correct  a  knoiriedge  of  his  art^ 
to  &II  into  this  error.   Kothii^  can  better  ex- 
emplify both  than  the  following  exquifldte  observa- 
tions on  the  two  departments  of  the  art,  which 
occur  in  the  jneoe  mm  whidrwe  hare  already 
quoted,  "lia  CritiqilteUSdUe^Sbgm^ses,''  a 
play  abcnmdii^  in  Bound  cxitieism  moi  sen^hle 
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nmarfcB  wl  tiie  dnma :  "  Lorsque  toob  pe^fnez 
Am  hex6a^  tous  &itos  ce  one  Tons  vonlez ;  ce  sont 

des  portraits  a  plaisir,  ou  Ton  ue  chercho  point 
de  reasemblance,  et  tous  n'arez  qu'&  siiivre  les 
traits  d'tine  ixoaginatioa  qui  se  doime  I'ossor,  et 
qoi  floaTent  laisse  les  vrais  poor  attraper  le 
nerreilleux.  Urns,  ioraque  toob  peignez  les 
hommee,  il  fant  peindrc  d'apr^s  natoro ;  on  vent 
que  ces  portzaits  ressemblent ;  et  vou3  n'avez  ricn 
&it,  ai  TOOB  n'y  faites  reconnottre  les  gens  de 
Totro  siide.  En  nn  mot,  dans  les  pieces  Rcricusee, 
il  soffit  ponr  n'Stre  point  blame,  de  dire  dea 
dunes  qm  Boientde  bon  sens  et  bien  Sorites ;  mois 
ee  n'est  pas  aasez  dans  les  aatres :  il  y  faut  plai- 
smter;  ote'eetime  Strange  entxeprise  que  oelle 
de  &ixe  rixe  Iss  hotmStes  gens." 

The  conditmon  we  draw  from  these  observa- 
tioiu  is,  that  comedy  is  eeseutiaUy  more  dramatic 
tium  tragedy,  although  the  latter  is  more  iatel- 
lectual  and  poetic.  The  former  will  please  more  on 
the  stage,  and  the  latter  in  the  clc^et.  The  form» 
will  be  more  popuhcr  among  the  mass,  the  latter 
will  be  more  appreciated  by  the  few.  But  a  great 
Izagedy  will  be  appreciated  rather  as  a  poem  than 
as  a  and  will  gain  comparatively  little  by 

the  best  acting,  scarcely  at  all  by  the  best  scenical 
api^ianoes;  while  a  good  com^y  will  both  read 
w«l  and  play  well,  and  its  enjoyment  will  be 
ndgfatily  enhanced  by  the  arts  of  the  theatre. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  tragedy  and 
cmedy,  strid^  so  called ;  but  to  prevent  miscon- 
eeptiaa,  we  must  add  a  few  words  on  that  mixed 
species  of  draoatic  oompontionj  of  which  Shak- 
i^ere  is  the  great  master.   We  have  seen  that 
aM^anc^ly  alone  will  not  piUate  npcm  the  stage, 
«ad  tJie  reason  is,  that  conbnned  scenes  of  sadness 
are  neither  pleasing  nor  natural.  Whatever  excuse 
may  be  found  for  the  immortal  sorrow  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  in  its  devotional  origin  and  purpose,  cer- 
tain it  is,  ttiat  the  drama,  to  be  effective,  must 
above  all  things  be  natural ;  it  must  do  neither 
Bwre  nor  less  than  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 
and  it  is  in  the  skilful  reproduction  of  natural 
floenes  that  its  art  consists.    Kost  dramatists,  and 
especially  the  French,  with  the  regular  Greek 
models,  and  the  Anstotelian  rules  in  their  view, 
hare  set  themselveB  to  compose  works  which 
strictly  beloi^  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
daases  of  dramatic  composition,  but  that  excludes 
from  the  pctnre  a  ccmnderable  part  of  the  origi- 
nal; it  u  studying  Aristotle  mwe  than  nature,  for 
the  scenes  of  real  life  are  not  either  wholly  grave 
or  wholly  gay.    In  comedy,  indeed,  the  grave,  or 
at  least  Uie  sad,  may  safely  be  excluded.  Happily, 
little  of  what  is  pxirely  melancholy,  and  at  the 
same  time  fitted  for  dramatic  representation,  oe- 
eors  in  real  life,  chequered  as  it  is,  and  the  con- 
tinned  mirth  is  too  pleasing  to  induce  us  to  regret 
its  absence.    Occasional  scenes  of  tragic  interest, 
however,  are  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  comedy.    In  one  of  Moli^re's  pieces, 
and  not  one  of  his  worst,  "  Le  Festin  de  Pierre," 
the  hem  Don  Juan,  after  running  the  round  of 
all  those  villanies  which  are  associated  with  his 
name,  is  canied  off  the  stage  after  a  fashion  unit- 
ing {hose  of  tiie  exits  of  Sr.        nad  Mmfitd. 


This  play  is  called  "  Comldie  en  cinq  actes,"  and 
it  is  essentially  a  comedy.  But  in  tragedy  both 
requisites  of  the  drama  not  only  admit  but  call 
for  the  union  of  melancholy  and  gaiety.  The  one 
without  the  other  is  not  natural,  and  although  it 
were  so  it  is  not  pleasing.  Shakspere  knew  this, 
for  no  one  had  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art.  He  was  besides,  above  all  others, 
the  poet — the  grammarian  of  nature,  as  the  an- 
cient quoted  by  Suidas  prophetically  expresses  it 
— dipping  his  pen  in  the  human  heart.  He  con- 
ceived a  character,  or  invented  a  plot,  and  de- 
veloped it  through  varied  scenes,  without  r^mding 
whetiier  the  result  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy, — 
he  thought  only  of  {oresenting  a  picture  of  hmoBii 
life.  His  plays,  in  short,  are  less  tragedies  or 
comedies,  man  sections  of  that  mirror  whicli  in 
his  own  breast  reflected  wiUi  infinite  tmtSi,  sn^ 
therefore,  with  infinite  variety,  the  scenes  and 
characters  of  actual  life.  Our  polite  neighbours 
the  French  call,  or  rather  used  to  call,  this  hkarre, 
and  so  it  is, — and  eminently  so  is  human  nature. 

To  return  to  comedy,  the  very  characteristics 
which  render  it  more  efficient  and  complete  as  an- 
instrumrait  of  art,  seem  to  tend  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  its  production.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  drama,  that  there  have  been 
many  more  great  writers  of  tragedy  than  of 
comedy,  notwitJistanding  the  higher  intellectual 
character  of  the  former.  In  Greece,  there  were 
three  to  one ;  for  we  suspect  that  the  pn^andu 
senex  of  the  school  was  the  only  comedian  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  great  tragic  writers.  In  France 
thCTe  has  been  the  same  proportion.  The  dassio 
age  of  Italian  poetry  did  not  affind  a  single  comic 
dramatist,  though  no  people  have  a  keener  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous  and  the  grotesque  tiian 
the  Italians.  We  do  not  attribute  much  import- 
ance to  rach  facts,  because  speculations  upon  the 
causes  of  the  progress  of  art  are  apt  to  be  chime- 
rical and  generally  are  unprofitable.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  comedy,  which  should 

"Cateh  the  manners  Uriag  as  they  rise," 

must  be  much  limited  to  the  age  and  country,  the 
manners  of  which  it  proferaes  to  depict,  and  that 
unless  these  are  adapted  to  comic  delineation,  the 
art  must  1lnng*"'sb  for  want  of  mat&iel.  The  pcr- 
f^on  of  comedy  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
rejffoductum  of  the  scenes  of  common  life,  what- 
ever may  he  its  character.  These  must  have 
something  comic  in  themselves,  and  the  art  of 
the  dramatist  is  shewn  in  his  selection  of  the 
ludicrous  traits  so  as  to  develop  with  greatest 
effect  a  character  or  a  plot.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  the  proper  end  of  comedy  is  to 
expose  vice  and  folly  by  means  of  ridicule.  But 
we  conceive  that  its  primary  end  is  to  excite 
mirth,  and  the  exposure  of  vice  and  foUy  is 
often  well  calculated  to  do  so,  though  that  is 
rather  a  secondary  end,  (however,  morally  speak- 
iug,  it  may  be  the  highest,)  and  many  admirable 
comedies  have  been  written  with  no  such  object, 
or  without  having  any  such  effect.  Besides,  such 
a  definition  of  the  object  of  comedy  confounds 
it  vith  satire,  ftm.  -wmch  it  essentially  differs. 
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Comedy  majr  and  often,  is  tiio  Tehide  ot  flio 
most  exquisite  satire,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  It  has  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own, 
of  which  the  ridieulout  is  the  essence ;  but  vir- 
tue may  be  rendered  ridiculous  as  veil  as  vice 
and  foUy.  The  satire  of  Aristophanes  directed 
against  Socrates,  was  not  It^iimate  because  it 
wanted  a  legitimate  object;  it  was,  in  fact, 
founded  on  a  misapprehension,  which  when  dis- 
sipated disarmed  the  satire.  But  the  ridicttU  was 
genuine,  because  it  put  the  sage  in  a  view  so 
laughable  when  contrasted  with  liis  character, 
real  or  assumed,  (for  it  matters  not  which,)  that 
our  mirth  is  excited  whether  we  believe  in  the 
justness  of  Uie  satire  or  not 

The  ridiculous— the  maUiid  of  comedy — ^has 
existed  more  or  less  in  all  ages,  and  always  will 
exist,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same. 
Boccaccio  found  it  in  an  ago  of  the  darkest  super- 
stitioQ,  and  chiefly  among  its  ministers  and  devo- 
tees. Butler  traced  it  even  in  the  atnimonioiu 
contenfionB  of  civil  war.  There  mnst^  howevor, 
bo  times  and  circumstances  more  &TOiuable  than 
.others  to  its  production,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubte£  jf  they  would  hare  produced  so  laughable 
comedies,  had  Aristophanes  been  a  contemporary  of 
Cadmus,  orilolifire  written  under  the  stem  tyranny 
of  the  League.  In  our  own  country,  comedy  has 
at  no  period  flourished  more  than  in  the  merry 
times  of  the  Bestoration,  when  a  reaction  took 
place  in  the  national  mind,  from  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  republicanism  and  its  sister  puritonism. 
Probably,  as  a  general  rule,  though  liable  to  many 
exceptions,  it  may  bo  said,  that  the  most  favour- 
able circimiBtances  for  comic  delineation  are  when 
nature  has  been  softened  from  barbarism  inte  civi- 
lization,— ^where  that  civilization  has  not  dege- 
nerated from  the  follies  of  luxury  and  fiu^ion 
into  unpalliated  crime — where  the  manners  of  the 
ago  and  political  institutions  give  fiill  scope  to 
the  complete  dcvelopmmit  of  natural  character — 
and  especially  where  a  keen  sense  of  tlw  ridi- 
culous, and  a  ium  tat  humour  are  national  dia- 
racteristies,  and  make  each  individual  to  some 
extent,  as  ^idsiaff  describes  himself,  not  only 
witty  themselves,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  other 
men.  The  age  and  country  of  Aristophanes  had 
some  of  these  characteristics  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Let  us  examine  how  far  MoU^re  Uved  under  simi- 
lar propitious  circumstances. 

Bom  in  1622,  his  youth  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  administrations  of  Cardinals  Hichclieu 
and  Mozarin,  the  despotic  tyranny  of  which 
would  have  been  littie  calcukted  to  relax  tbe 
severity  of  character  whidi  the  French  people 
had  acquired  in  the  preceding  age,  under  the 
terrors  m  the  League,  hod  its  effect  not  been  in 
some  measure  counteracted  hj  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  opposition.  The  minority  of  Louis 
XTV.  was  agitated  by  a  strugglo  for  power 
between  contending  parties,  who  mixed  with 
their  ambition  much  of  the  levity  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  their  country.  The  gratification 
of  personal  vanity,  more  than  the  passion  for 
powOT,  influenced  the  leaders,  who  changed  sides 
with  their  mistnewii  and  |tot  nofrequently^  «t 


their  dictation.  The  queen-mother  was  lampooned 
while  her  minister  was  out^wed,  and  batties  were 
fought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Ubertine  Buchesse 
de  Longueville.  Abod^of  lawyers  aping  the  Ei^- 
lish  Parliament,  to  wmch  their  only  resemblance 
lay  in  their  common  name,  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  while  a  cardinal  headed  the  party  of 
the  court,  an  archbishop  fomented  the  jealousies  of 
tbe  opposition.  The  people,  following  the  frivo- 
lity of  their  leaders,  alternately  adored  them  as 
their  deliverers,  and  lighted  bcmfiree  on  their 
disgrace. 

This  steto  of  things  was  in  some  measure  pat  an 
end  to  when  Louis  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  1654.  Foreign  conquests  succeeded  civil 
dissensions,  and  a  gay  but  libertine  court  set  the 
example  of  polished  manners,  and  diffused  refine- 
ment along  with  licentiousness.  At  this  period, 
the  people  of  France  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  distinctions  of  which  were  prominent 
ai^  wvll  maihed :  the  aristocracy,  whose  foetu 
was  the  Court;  the  tradesmen  and  craftsmen,  who 
inhabited  the  towns;  and  the  peasantry.  The 
last  class  vegeteted  in  a  state  of  simplicity  and 
ignorance,  which  gave  littie  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character,  though  probably  the 
trempe  of  the  mass  did  not  want  archnees  and  vi- 
vacity. Their  manners,  howevo-,  were  gross  as 
well  as  simple.  The  men  sprat  much  of  their 
time  in  the  cabarets,  while  their  wives  were  alter- 
nately kissed  and  beaten.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  female  virtue  was  better  preserved  am<nig 
this  class  than  in  the  higher  ranks ;  probably  it 
was  less  so :  and  certainly  it  was  better  preserved 
among  the  middle  class.  But  conjugal  infidelity 
was  in  all  ranks  reckoned  more  a  foible  than  a 
crime,  and  a  good  beating  of  his  frtiil  spouse,  si 
onoe  restored  tiie  peasant's  tempi^,  and  vindicated 
his  hoaonr.  The  emytoiw  were  a  plain  and  well- 
conditioned  dasB,  retaining  much  of  their  ancient 
simplicify  of  manners,  with  as  little  oi  the  licen- 
tious refinement  of  those  above  them,  as  of  the 
grossness  of  those  below.  Devoted  to  their 
htmtiques,  they  were  easy  in  thev  ciToaaBtanoea, 
and  ma^  of  them  ultimately  obtained  such  a 
competency  as  enabled  them  to  retm  Ann  trade 
and  live  in  independence.  Ocoasumally,  one  of 
these,  forgetting  his  position,  would  affbct  the 
gcntieman,  like  Montieur  Jim-dam^  who  was  no 
ideal  portrait,  but  drawn  from  life.  The  original 
was  a  bat  manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Gandoin, 
who  lavished  a  largo  fortune,  left  him  by  his 
father,  on  needy  people  of  fashion,  who,  like 
Doranie  and  J)or^ihu,  made  him  their  dupe. 
Ultimately  he  was  o(mfined  at  Cfaarenton  as  a 
madman.  Little  removed  from  the  condition  of 
shopkeepen  were  the  professional  men,  whom 
real  ign<»anoe  and  an  afibctation  of  deep  learn- 
ing rendered  eminentiy  ridiculoiu.  The  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  affieoted  much  gravity,  wore 
a  robe  when  they  went  abroad,  and  generally 
rode  through  the  streets  on  mnles.  They  de- 
lighted in  specifics,  and  a  multiplicity  of  medi- 
cines, telked  in  bad  Latin  and  scholastic  terms  ; 
and  as  each  had  a  theory  of  his  oi^  to  support, 
th^  vanity  and  dogmatism  reoderw  their  oon- 
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Hultatitms  rather  diatractiiig  to  &eir  patients,  the 
nature  of  whose  diseases,  far  less  their  remedies, 
they  could  not  agree  upon.  ,  The  result  of  the 
famoxia  consoltation  on  Cardinal  Uazarin  is  well 
known.  The  four  most  eminent  physicians  of 
the  day  were  called  in,  when  after  much  dispute 
each  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  one  maintaining 
that  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  the  lirer,  another 
the  longs,  a  Qaxd  the  spleen,  and  a  fourth  the  me- 
aeaitery.  It  is  not  im|ffobabIe  that  UoliSre  hod 
personal  wrongs  to  avenge  in  ridiculing  the  physi- 
cians, for  hla  habitual  bad  health  must  have  given 
him  much  nn&vourable  ezpexience  of  them.  The 
lawyan  were  probably  little  less  ridiculoas,  though 
we  Imow  not  so  much  of  them,  Holidre  having 
aoazcely  toutdied  npcm  that  class.  He  introduees 
the  apocats  (mly  once,  viz.,  in  tlie  "Ualade  Ima- 
gioaire,"  and  it  is  to  pay  tbem  a  compliment.  It 
is  in  the  same  piece  that  he  gives  a  r6U  of  some 
importance  to  a  notary,  though  according  to  the 
prescriptive  usage  of  the  stage  that  functionary  is 
seldom  absent  when  a  marriage  ia  in  hand,  but 
only  pour  dresser  U  contrat.  The  lawyers  how- 
ever did  not  escape  the  lash.  During  MoliSre's 
lifetime  Ihey  were  severely  handled  by  Bacino  in 
the  "PlaideuTB."  Their  pleadings  savoured  much 
of  the  ignorance  and  scholasticism  of  the  age.  De- 
ficient both  in  dignity  and  solidity,  they  displayed 
an  indigested  erudition,  citing  promiscuou^y  the 
Bible,  tiie  fiithera  of  the  church,  the  Roman  and 
canon  laws,  and  occasionally  the  classics.  The 
university  of  Paris,  which  m  1624  had  obtained 
an  arr^f  pn^biting  onjutn  of  death  the  publica- 
tim  of  any  work  impugnuig  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  coald  not  iail  to  supply  much  of  the 
ridicaloas.   There  were  scholars  of  tiiat  time  who, 


armed  at  all  points  with  syllogisms,  professed  to 
dispute  de  omni  scilnli,  maintaining  their  poeitions 
with  a  fiiry  quite  proportionate  to  their  preten- 
sions. One  of  them,  tiie  original  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  the  Smrgeoia  Oenttlh&mme,  who  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  eloquence  and  philosophy, 
in  a  room  in  Paris  which  he  called  "  L'acadlmic 
des  philosophcs  orateurs,"  and  himself  the  "  mo- 
deratour"  thereof.  When  these  pedants  foil  in 
love  the  picture  was  complete.  One  of  Racine's 
lawyers  proposes  to  take  his  mistress  to  see  the 
torture  mflicted, — "  donner  la  qusstum" — and 
Molidre  makes  Thomas  Biaform  desizous  to  treat 
Angeliqm  with  a  sight  of  1^  dissection  of  a 
woman !  These  ptctares  were  not  overcharged. 
Of  Uoli&ro's  litenixy  contemporaries,  he  has  left 
us  too  exquisite  a  sketch  to  be  omitted.  In  the 
play  from  which  we  have  already-  more  than  once 
quoted,  "La  Critique  de  I'Eeole  des  Femmes," 
IhraiUe,  the  sensible  critic  of  the  piece,  thns  de- 
Bsribes  them :  "  La  cour  a  quelqnes  ridicules,  j'en 
demeure  d' accord;  et  je  suis,  conune  on  voit,  le 
premier  a  les  fronder ;  mais,  ma  foi,  il  y  en  a  un 
grand  nombre  parmis  les  beaux  esprits  de  pro- 
fession; et,  si  Ton  joue  quelc^ues  marquis,  je 
trouve  qn'il  y  a  bien  plus  de  quoi  jouer  les  auteurs, 
et  que  ce  seroit  une  chose  plaisante  k  mettre  sur 
le  theatre,  que  leurs  grimaces  savantes,  et  leurs 
raffinemens  ridicules,  leur  vicieuse  coutume  d'as- 
sossiner  les  gens  de  leurs  ouvrages,  leur  friandiso 
de  louanges,  leurs  managements  de  pcns^ce,  leur 
trafic  de  reputation,  et  leur  ligues  offensives  et 
defensives,  aussi  bien  que  leurs  guerres  d'osprits, 
et  leurs  combats  de  prose  et  de  vers." 

(To  be  eontintted.) 
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CHAPTEB  XXXII. 

BOUE  OLD  FRIENDS. 


Feoplk  with  lai^  families  seldom  think  (the 
reason  is  tiiat  they  have  not  time  to  do  so)— if 
tiwy  did,  one  of  their  uppermost  thoughts,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  would  be  how  to  dispose  of 
their  progeny.  A  scion  of  oligarchy  never  has 
mach  troub^  in  this  way — ^the  oldest  gets  the 
coronet,  as  a  matter  of  course;  number  two  enters 
the  army ;  number  three,  the  navy ;  number  four, 
the  church;  number  five,  the  civil  service;  number 
eix,  the  bar;  number  seven' — what  for  him? 
When  a  nobleman  has  seven  sons,  even  in  a  cor- 
rnpt  country  like  our  own,  ho  is,  for  a  time, 
puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  last ;  and  so  we  do 
not  venture  to  predict  the  fate  of  Septimus.  The 
writers  of  fiction  are  sometimes  troubled  after  a 
sunilar  fiishion,  as  .to  the  disposal  of  their  literary 
of^riog;  pointers  may  crowd  their  canvas  -ndth 
ever  80  many  figures,       9x9  there  from  first  to 


last,  and  cause  no  trouble ;  nrasicians  may  intro- 
duce whatever  notes  they  list  at  the  commencement 
of  a  symphony,  without  coming  under  any  obliga- 
tions to  reproduce  these  original  sounds,  attenuated 
or  deepraied,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece;  but  the 
miserable  romancist  must  give  an  account  of  eveiy 
character  that  happens  to  figure  on  his  insigni- 
ficant stoge.  He  is  like  a  boatswain  to  whom  a 
score  of  tars  is  delivered  over  for  a  shore  excur- 
sion, the  whole  complement  must  be  searched  for 
in  lane  and  alley,  the  roll  called  on  the  surf- 
beaten  sand,  and  every  man  and  mother's  son  duly 
re-dolivcred  on  board  the  gallant  bark  that  rolls 
at  anchor  in  the  offlng.  Ve  do  not  approve  of  tie 
custom— there  be  some  characters  who  figure  in 
our  pages,  of  whom,  and  of  whose  ultimate 
destiny,  the  less  that  could  be  said,  so  much  tho 
better— but  custom  is  inflexible,  and  how  much 
soever  against  any  canon  of  our  own  institution, 
we  must  comply  with  it,  and  affijrd  son^  insight 
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into  the  after  oaroer  of  oortaui  vorthies,  regard- 
ing vhom  recent  chapters  have  been  silent. 

There  is  a  personage  descending  the  High- 
street  of  Edinbu^h,  on  an  autumnid  afternoon, 
Trho  has  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  yet 
his  ooettune  beliea  the  suspicion.  He  is  whisker- 
less,  but  has  a  large  grey  moustache,  with  hair  to 
match;  green  roectacles  prevent  his  eyes  from 
being  seen,  while  a  large  cloak  conceals  exact 
details  of  outline.  We  must  have  seen  that  man 
before^  and,  to  satisfy  coriomly,  although  Ihe  in- 
dulgmoe  of  tiio  virtue  may  not  imply  orer-muoh 
poUtenesB,  we  dull  make  odd  to  fulow  him.  He 
passes  downwards,  and  is  beytmd  the  Tron  Church 
— down  still — pshaw  !  Some  old  military  man 
goii^  to  visit  a  brother  officer  in  St.  John's  or 
New-street  (aristocratic  in  those  da^).  Ko— he 
passes  both  openings!  Then  he  is  a  stranger, 
bonnd  for  Holyrood ;  let  us  return  and  think  no 
more  of  him.  Kay,  not  so  faet — see,  he  slackens 
pace,  he  is  examining  doors,  and  will  earth 
immediately.  He  entcurs  Theodore  Beid's  shop  I 
That  settles  the  point— he  must  not  now  be  Imt 
nghtof. 

The  unknown  finds  Theodore  at  his  little  desk. 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  says  he,  in  a  hoarse  voice, 
**  tiiat  you  keep  some  veiy  nice,  fine,  old  cheese. 
I  am  a  connoisBeur  in  the  artiele,  and  grudge  no 
price.  Just  let  me  go  down  into  your  oeUar,  will 
joa,  that  I  may  taste  some  of  your  rarest." 

"  A  gomuuiaizing  Knglisher,"  thought  Theo- 
dore ;  "but  thoy  aye  pay."  And,  so  saying,  tho 
merciiant  shut  his  bau  pass-book,  which  he  was 
in  the  act  of  summing,  and,  locking  it  in  his  desk, 
prepared  to  attend  the  fastidious  destroyer  of 
maggots.  "  Oor  cellar  is  no  very  weel  rid  up," 
said  Theodore,  as  he  conducted  his  customer  to 
the  trap-door  already  known  to  the  reader,  "and 
tak'  care  o'  yer  claes,  as  ye  come  down  the 
stair." 

"No  apology,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  the  stair 
is  better  than  the  one  leading  down  to  the  state- 
cabin  of  the  last  seventy-four  that  I  commanded." 

Theodore  bowed  obeisance  at  this  remark,  which 
implied  a  naval  hero,  and  peradventuie  an  admi- 
ral. The  unknown  having  accomplished  the 
descent  in  safety,  he  looked  briskly  round  tho 
premises,  which  were  stiU  faintly  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  and  making  a  sudden  spring,  he  seated 
hinuelf  on  the  top  of  a  ptmcheon  cask,  with  an 
agili^  of  Thich  his  aged  appearance  gave  no  in- 
dioation ;  and  ere  Theodore  had  time  to  recover 
from  his  sarprise  at  this  gymnastic  feat,  tho  naval 
hero  had  seized  a  bottle  of  Theodore's  best  port, 
and  striking  off  the  neck  by  a  blow  on  tho  edge 
of  the  cask,  ho  applied  tho  stump  to  his  lips  with 
a  deliberation  that  evinced  a  predisposition  on  tho 
part  of  the  operator  to  discuss  tiio  gTBator  portion 
of  the  entire  contents. 

Theodore  stared  in  dumb  astonishment. 

"Bather  sour  and  harsh,"  remarked  the  in- 
truder; "but  tho  truth  is,  you  Scotch  do  not 
know  how  to  keep  wine ;  there  is  no  liquor  to  be 
had  m  this  cursed  country  except  whislroy,  and  it 
aint  gentlemanly.  However,  what  can't  be  helped, 
needn't  be  lamented;— oome,  hand  me  Bome  of 
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your  fcomagc,  old  feller !   Bedad,  if  I  think  you 
know  me !" 

"  Know  you,  sir !"  roared  Theodore,  quivering 
with  indignation,  as  he  discovered  that  the  Colon^ 
was  the  fictitious  maritime  hero.  **  I  know  you 
too  well.  What  in  tho  name  o'  tiie  auld  fiend 
himsel'  has  brought  you  here  V* 

"  Don't  use  strong  language,"  replied  Hr.  Flint, 
"it  hurts  my  feelings." 

"What  do  you  want  with  me,  sir?" 

"  Patience,  my  dear  sir,  patieuoe." 

"  Z  win  have  no  patience,  wi'  the  Uke  o*  you — 
in  one  word,  what  do  you  want  V* 

Tho  Colonel  motioned  to  the  trap-door,  and 
Theodore  went  and  secured  it,  and  having  per- 
formed this  scn'ice,  ho  leaned  against  a  cask,  sul- 
lenly waiting  till  his  unwelcome  visitor  should 
condescend  to  imburden  the  object  of  his  mission. 
Mr.  Flint  did  not  appear  to  notice  Beid's  impa- 
tience, and  taking  up  the  now  half-empty  bottle, 
he  amusod  himself  b^  tossing  it  in  the  air— a 
pastime  which  only  inoensod  the  traffickor  the 
more. 

"  Leave  off  this  fooling  and  tell  me  what  you 
want  with  me,"  growled  Theodore,  advandng 
hastily,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  doing  bodily 
harm  to  the  Colonel.  That  worthy  was,  however, 
too  nimbly  and  he  adroitly  di^ed  his  gnug>< 

"Don't  put  me  in  a  passion,  sir,"  Todiilnated 
Theodore;  "it  is  not  often  that  I  get  into  uragOt 
but  if  you  do  rouse  me,  ye'll  repent  it.  I  have 
not  foi^ttcn  tho  trick  that  ye  piUyed  me  last 
time  ye  were  hero  wi'  Copley.' 

"  Ah  !  do  not  mention  that  name !"  cried  PUnt, 
pathetically,  "  it  recalls  associations  that  at  this 
precise  moment  are  peculiarly  unpleasant." 

"Is  he  hanged?" 

"i>o,  notexactiy." 

"Ho  deserves  it,"  replied  Iteid,  sarcastically, 
"  and  so  do  you." 

"  We  sh^  not  speculate  as  to  deserts,  as 
says,  in  that  passage  with  which  you  ore  no  doubt 
familiar,  it  would  bo  *up'  with  the  whole  of  us 
if  we  got  tiiom;  even  you,  my  sweet  sir,  pure  and 
rootless  as  you  are,  like  a  lily  hanging  on  a 
delicate  stem,  even  you,  if  viewed  through  a 
microseopo,  might  not  present  an  aspect  wholly 
&ultloss.^' 

"  Man !  you'll  drive  me  mad — say  in  one  word, 
what  do  you  want  f " 

"  Well,  since  you  insist  on  knowing  the  cause, 
I  shall  tell  you;  but  allow  mo  to  remark  how 
much  a  counter  blunts  one's  sensibilitieB.  We 
gentiemen  are  never  in  the  habit  of  opening  bosi- 
nesa  abruptiy,  we  prefer  a  littie  of  what  the  Frcnoh 
call  badinage,  in  order  to  fill  up  with  curves  those 
angular  vacancies  which  grosser  natures  leave 
absurdly  open." 

"  What  do  you  want?  if  you  don't  be  quiok 
I'll  go  up  stairs." 

"  Pray  do ;  I  shall  in  that  case  finish  my  wine 
all  the  more  comfortably." 

Theodore's  dark  visago  became  livid  with  passioa 
at  the  continued  trifling  op  ioA  visitor,  and, 
proaching  him  iicieitiinen|win^3(^^l@»  ho  ad' 
dxesaed  him  for  the  last  time. 
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"Harkje,  sir!  I'm  in  no  humour  for  yonr 
nonsense.  I  never  liked  yon  in  all  my  life,  and 
never  loes  so  tiian  at  this  moment  Say  at  once 
what  yoa  want,  or  I'll  soon  end  Hie  matter.  You 
know  that  there  is  a  door  leads  into  the  passage ; 
Tm  rather  anld,  hnt  I  think  I  have  pitli  enough 
to  take  yon  by  tiie  neck  and  toss  yon  oat  at  l^t 
door,  if  I  find  it  neoanary.  Do  you  ni^eniand 
me?" 

Daring  tiiis  address,  Theodore  had  slowiy  ap- 
proached the  Colonel,  and  BoddeDly  seizing  mm  by 
die  eoUar,  he  Aodk  t3ie  officer  vitii  sinh  fierce 
snd  freedom  that  the  latter  was  quite  satisfied  as 
to  tiie  abilily  of  Beid  to  carry  &e  proposed  threat 
into  execution.  The  Colonel,  therefore,  pn»len1dy 
dropped  further  levity,  and,  so  tar  as  it  was  pos- 
sble  tor  one  oi  his  character  to  speak  without 
circandooution,  he  delivra^  hia  message  in  a 
fcm  comparatively  plain  and  stnughtforward. 

"Now,  then,  Mr.  Beid,  that  we  understand: 
each  other,"  resumed  the  champion,  ''yon  will 
please  to  observe  that  the  present  jnnct&re  is 
peculiarly  nnpropitions  for  me,  and  that  desirous 
of  a  change  of  air  and  scene,  I  wish  to  go  abroad. 
There  is  Copley,  he  is  to  be  tried  before  the  Old 
Buley,  whore  it  may  ran  hard  with  him — he  will 
get  the  best  certificates,  as  to  character,  firom  his 
present  employer,  bat  it  is  questionable  how  far 
may  aTail  him.  Copley  had  not  what  I  ma^ 
ctll  an  artisfzo  mind,  but  still  I  shall  miss  his 
society— it  will  cause  a  decided  bUmk,  tpoash  as  I 
fiilt  when  my  friend  Qeneral  Pigeon  was  killed 
in  Ids  dud  with  ICajor  What-d'ye-callum 
IHungommy." 

"Wdl,  sir,  and  what  hiv  I  to  do  wi'  your 
going  abroad?" 

"Nothing  except  that  I  expect  you  to  fornix 
the  means." 

"Means!  me  furnish  yon!  rUseeyou — ." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  keep  your  temper.  Abroad 
I  most  go,  and  furnish  me  with  the  means  you 
must  and  shall." 

"Host  and  ahaU,"  growled  llieodore,  ironi- 
cally, "we'll  see." 

"Of  coarse  we  win.  There  ia  a  young  nun  to 
be  executed  here  to-morrow  morning.  It  im»  / 
«h  eatmd  ki$  appnhgimm.  That  makes  you  start. 
I  Kt  the  Bow-street  officers  on  this  young  man  in 
I^ndon;  I  then  thought  he  had  knowingly  cheated 
me,  bat  Copley  satimed  me  that  he  Imd  not.  I 
iterards  set  the  Edinborgh  authorities  on  Ms 
track." 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  if  he  was  innocent  ?" 

"To  save  myself,"  replied  the  Colonel,  coolly. 
"Nov  if  I  had  the  power  to  bring  him  to  the 
Maffold  reluctantly,  I  certainly  have  it  within  mj 
means,  if  I  am  so  determined,  to  pay  you  a  simi- 
compliment.  Master  Reid.  So  take  your 
^ce,  uie  snu^  trifle  in  money,  or — (he  gibbet. 
I  obsorrc  you  are  not  looking  pleasant,  but  pray 
do  not  memtate  any  violence.  I  have  the  imple- 
'^'i^  of  self-defence,  and  I  would  rather  do  busi- 
WsBwith  yon  agreeably  than  otherwise." 

"I'm  not  to  be  frightened,"  said  Beid,  dog- 

"I  have  no  wish  to  frififhten  you — ^but  jnst 


oonsider  exactly  what  your  posLtiw  is.  I  have 
only  to  go  to  your  mayor  here,  and  secure  to  my- 
self a  free  pardon,  and  the  reward  offered  for  the 
apj^ffehendon  of  those  connected  with  the  jasoe 
of—." 

"  Wheesht,  sir — ther's  no  use  in  speaking  the 
name  o'  tMngs  that  we  ken  about.  But  hear  you 
this,  oor  Scotch  law  needs  twa  witnesses — do  ye 
thiiUc  that  oor  koorts  wud  tak  the  evidence  o  a 
habit  and  repute  Madtgnard  like  yourad'  against 
a  man  lili»  me,  that  has  nercr  been  keut  to  brak 
the  law  in  the  smallest  jot  or  tittle  ?  Flint,  yo've 
mistaken  your  man." 

"'Not  so  fiist,  my  exoellrat  friend,"  replied  the 
adroit  Colonel ;  "  there  is  a  certain  old  lady  re- 
siding in  your  city,  who  has  had  transactions 
with  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Copley,  and  for  the  sake 
of  oonfirming  any  statement  that  may  procure  for 
her  the  elegant  gratification  of  seeing  you  die  with 
your  shoes  on,  I  have  no  doubt — ^indeed  I  have 
positively  ascertained — that  she  is  prepared  and 
willing  to  aid  me  in  carrying  out  my  little  plot." 

"The  cursed  auld  limmer,  I  thocht  she  had 
been  killed  by  the  mob  the  ither  week." 

"  Some  persons  have  the  tenacity  of  cats,  and 
my  venerable  and  amiable  friend  belongs  to  that 
species ;  but  even  suppocdng  that  the  old  lady  had 
met  with  the  &te  that  yvn.  gallantly  hint  she 
has  a  son,  an  interesting  invalid,  who  would  have 
been  equally  prepared  to  supply  the  ^aee  of  hia 
exceUoit  rektive,  in  tiie  anmll  n^;otiatiaa  that  I 
have  in  my  eye.  Now  as  time  preaseB,  may  I 
beg  that  you  will  &TOur  me  with  an  answer  to 
my  propo^  ?" 

"  How  much  do  ye  want  ?"  inquired  Theodore, 
musing. 

"  Well,  having  every  disposition  to  be  koiient, 
I  have  fixed  the  amount  at  a  mere  trifle,  say  five 
hundred  pounds." 

"Five  hundred  devils!"  exclaimed  Theodore, 
swellii^  with  indignation.  "If  ye  had  said  a 
fire  or  even  a  ten  pound  note,  X  wadna  hae 
minded  that,  jist  for  the  sake  o'  getting  quit  o* 
you — but  five  hunder— poc^  1  the  man's  in  a 
creel." 

"  I  do  not  exactly  comprehend  your  last  obser- 
vation, Mr.  Beid,  but  if  you  do  not  think  me  in 
earnest,  you  are  very  much  miataksn,  nem-,  in- 
deed, I  take  it^  more  thoroughly  mistftkim  in  all 
your  life.  I  shall  call  at  your  ihop  to-morrow 
forenoon,  at  twelve  to  a  minute,  and  if  you  have 
not  the  sum  mentioned  ready  for  me  in  Bank  of 
England  notes  or  gold,  jtist  take  your  chance  of  a 
few  fethouM  of  rope — thaf  s  all.  I  can  joke  with 
my  friends,  and  have  joked  a  good  deal  in  my 
time,  but  at  present  I  am  in  no  joking  mood. 
Good  afternoon,  Master  Beid." 

And  so  Baying  the  Colonel  proceeded  to  the 
trapstair,  and  having  withdrawn  the  bolt  of  the 
hatch-door  he  disappeared  and  left  Theodore  to 
his  own  meditations .  The  merchant  took  no  heed 
of  the  departure  of  his  visitor,  but  continued  long 
and  sullenly  to  lean  agtuust  a  post  of  his  cellar, 
wn^t  apparently  in  de^  thought  aithe  oon^dora- 
tion  of  the  altmiativo  pl^tcedj  bjoBsKO^^^^his 
associate  in  crime.   The  shadows  lengthwed  oo 
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the  damp  and  greasy  walls  of  the  cellar,  and 
finally  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  tall  houses 
of  the  Canongate,  and  was  seen  no  more,  but 
Theodore  stood  in  his  dd  position,  still  absorbed 
in  roTerie. 

"Maister!  vhat  about  the  herrin'&rBtettin?" 
screamed  one  ot  Theodore's  lean  aasistantB,  from 
Ihe  tc^  of  the  rickety  trap-stair. 

At  the  fiindliar  cfdl  of  business  End  instantly 
became  himself  again,  and  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  shop  to  answer  tiie  interrogatory  u  the  lad. 

"  "Whaun  does  the  brig  sail  ?" 

"  At  twal  the  morn's  nicht." 

"Wcel,"  replied  Theodore,  "if  ye  get  the 
casks  sent  down  to  Leith  wi  the  carts  the  nicht, 
ye  may  gang  and  see  that  ne'er-do-weel  hanged  i' 
the  momin' — but  mind  it's  only  a  prirel^,  and 
unless  the  things  are  down  ye  oamia  gang — ^it 
would  be  a  pity  for  your  ain  sakes  that  ye  should 
lose  the  sicht,  if  s  a  grand  example  to  thoohtless 
young  fellows.'* 

The  £^ows  bestirred  themselves,  not  so  much 
we  must  do  them  the  justice  of  saying,  on  account 
of  the  motive  hsAA  out  by  their  master,  as  for  the 
proq>ect  of  a  partial  holiday,  a  luxury  to  iHiich 
tbey  were  laiely  acoostomea.  They  accordingly 
bnstted  about,  anddid  gaUantserrice  among  the  bar- 
ids  in  ttM  oellap— iwmle  Theodore  took  his  station 
■t  bis  Ittile  desk  near  the  door,  ostensibly  for  the 
punoee  of  examining  the  herring  invoices,  but  in 
zeauty  he  stood  at  that  little  desk  with  his  thou^ts 
fax  otherwise  employed.  He  compressed  his  Ups, 
knitted  his  brows,  and  otherwise  looked  so  sternly 
reflectiTe,  that  if  like  Mrs.  Siddons  when  studying 
Zadff  Ma^th,  he  had  seen  his  own  features  in  a 
mirror,  ha  very  likely  would  have  been  startled  at 
tiie  representation.  Theodore  was,  however,  too 
earnestly  engrossed  with  his  own  reflections  to 
take  heed  of  changes  in  physiognomical  expression, 
and  so  he  thought  on. 

**  She  sails  t^e  mom  at  twal  at  nioht,"  he  said 
aloud  to  himself,  and  then  he  sunk  into  his  former 
revOTie,  and  than  we  shall  leave  him,  in  order  to 
take  note  of  the  ftirther  proceedings  of  the  Colonel. 

The  bully  sauntered  up  the  street  with  the  air 

a  fine  gentleman,  and  he  had  not  left  Theo- 
dore's shop  a  distance  of  a  tem  hundred  yards 
till  by  a  singular  ccdnoidence  he  enoountered  the 
hag.  The  wcnnan  looked  pale  and  nokly,  and 
her  withered  foce  was  enveloped  in  a  dirty  hand- 
kerchief, which  only  served  to  make  her  pinched 
features  more  ghastly. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Sfadam,  truly  glad  to  seo  you," 
exclaimed  the  officer ;  "  this  is  a  felicity  not  more 
une:q>eoted  than  agreeable.  I  wished  to  have  an 
interview  with  yon,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
my  hotel  and  call  for  a  directory  in  order  that  I 
niig^t  discover  your  residence,  bat  your  personal 
appearance  at  this  interesting  jtmoture  will  save 
me  the  trouble." 

"  <Hve  me  some  money,  fool,  I'm  starving." 

"Uydear  madam!  that  is  precisely  my  own 
utnation,  and  I  have  <naa&  to  Scotland  for  the 
very  purpose  of  n^tiating  a  snudl  loan  with  ear 
temler-hearted  fiicoid  in  the  Canongate  here.  I 
^all  take  otra  not  to  s^neoM  the  onoge  quite 


dry,  and  so  you  may  have  a  few  dripping  as 
well  as  me.  Ladies,  I  know,  should  always  have 
the  priority ;  but  in  this  case,  '  first  come,  first 
served,'  is  one  of  those  proverbial  sayings  which, 
in  my  reverence  fi>r  antiquity,  I  slKnild  wish  to 
Iffeserve  intact." 

"  Peace,  jackanapes !  if  you  rouse  me,  I  may 
sacrifice  him  and  you  too.  Let  me  have  some 
money.  I  am  starving,  I  tell  you,  and  a  trifle 
which  yon  would  throw  away,  may  save  me  and 
my  sick  boy,  who  is  dying." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  good  mother,  save  and  ex- 
oeptii]^  a  few  pence — *' 

"  Fence !"  shrieked  the  hag,  "  I  have  not  seen 
any  for  many  a  day.  The  boy  and  I  have  been 
stcuring,  and  coppers  would  be  a  boon.  I  was 
nearly  killed  by  a  savage  mob,  and  I  thought  my 
son  and  I  would  have  died  together ;  nobody  came 
near  us.  At  this  moment  I  have  not  so  much  as 
would  purchase  a  single  meaL" 

"  Very  distressing,  indeed,  my  dear  madam : 
and  since  matters  have  oome  to  snob  apass,  I  shall 
not  sorujple,  trustiiig  always  that  it  wUl  not  offiand 
your  pnde,  to  make  offer  of  my  purse  to  the  extent 
of  hau-a-crown,  or  say  three-and-six." 

"Give  me  the  money,"  exolaimed  the  old 
woman,  eagerly  clutching  the  proffoed  ooins. 
"  (Kve  me  the  mausv.  Surt  my  pride !  do  yoa 
say,  fool  ?  Yes,  it  does  hurt  my  pride,  thai  I 
should  require  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  take  charily 
fix)m  you.  I  meant  to  have  gmie  to  the  fellow 
Beid,  but  I  am  not  able  to  walk  further.  Away! 
out  of  my  dght ;  I  cannot  bear  to  look  on  you ! ' 

"My  dear  madam,  whence  the  fiiry?  It  is 
quite  true  that  I  was  at  one  time  the  a^reatico 
of  your  lamented  husband ;  but  it  does  not  th«tce 
Intimately  follow  that  I  should  be  obnanous  to 
your  sweet  society.  But  I  see  you  are  cha&d ;  to 
aAxeu,  my  ancient  sprig  of  rosemary !" 

The  Colonel  made  a  gallant  fiourish  with  his 
hand,  and  left  the  angry  beldame :  who,  after 
allowing  him  to  go  off  for  a  few  minutes,  cau- 
tiously set  herself  to  work  to  track  his  footsteps : 
but  this,  to  one  of  her  age  and  condition,  was  a 
hopeless  undertaking.  She,  indeed,  hobbled  after 
torn  as  fiut  as  her  sickly  and  enuunated  firame 
would  permit;  but  the  (>)lonel  was  rapidly  dis- 
appeani^  from  her  sight,  when  Charaeter  Cook 
suddenly  crossed  her  path. 

"  Dost  see  that  man  in  the  long  cloak  V*  asked 
the  hag  eagerly. 

"  No,  I  see  no  man  in  a  cloak,"  answered  Cook, 
testily. 

"  Dolt !  that  is  the  man  who  betrayed  the  boy 
who  is  to  be  hanged  to-morrow !  After  him,  but 
use  no  violence ;  only  tell  me  where  he  goes  to, 
and,  if  you  can,  where  he  lives.   Away !" 

Character  clenched  bis  fist,  and  vigorously 
making  for  himself  a  path  amcmgst  the  crowded 
passraigers,  he  sped  forth  like  an  arrow  ttaai  a 
bow,  in  quest  of  the  hated  object.  The  Colonel, 
who  had  from  the  first  been  seen  by  Character, 
was  too  remarkable  in  his  idiosyncrasy  to  escape 
the  keen  eye  of  the  scout,  andhe  was  clc^e^,  bat 
not  ofmspcuonsly  fd^anvsdbrVieGUS^Nj^  sator* 
nine  gaU  of  the  laan  of  leather  bdng  ooeedin^ 
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nnliko  one  who  vaa  playii^  tiio  spy.  The  bully 
mui  traced  to  a  field  in  fhe  salnurhB,  and  after- 
Tards  to  a  low  lodging-hoose  in  &e  (My.  Gha- 
racter  took  note  of  a  porticalar  portion  of  he^ 
Tisited  by  his  Tiotim,  and  subsequent  events 
proved  the  importance  of  the  tracking  suggested 
1^  the  hag. 

CHAPTEB  XXXm. 

rHB  HEAD  OF  LIDBEBTOlCS  TTHD. 

Whbst  an  oxocutlon  takes  plaee  in  modem  Edin- 
hu^h,  the  gallows  is  stealtluly  erected  at  dead  of 
sight.    Those  in  the  vicinity  arc  appalled, 

As  they  hear  upon  the  scaffold  fioor, 
The  midnight  hatnmei  soimd^ 

Ajid  although  thus  warned  of  the  impending  cata- 
ftrophe,  they  still  gaze  with  mingled  fear  and 
dread  on  the  grim  machinery  of  death  that  greets 
them  at  the  dawn  of  day.  To  those,  t^;;ain,  who 
are  b^^ond  that  terriUe  "  midnight  sound,"  the 
dzead  apparatus  bnnts  upon  their  i^ht  as  a  tree 
<rf  iU-omen,  that  has  reared  its  ungainly  branches 
m  anngle  night,  and  which,  specfare-like,  appears 
■ad  diH^pears  with  supernatural-like  celerify, 
whatever  its  work  is  called  for  and  performed. 
This  is  the  custom  in  modem  Edinbuigh,  hut  it 
W8S  otherwise  in  old  Edlnbu^h;  meaning,  by 
that  phrase,  o^ii  Edinbuigh,  as  contradistinguished 
from  mieimt  Edinburgh,  regarding  which  latter- 
named  uty,  we  arc  not  at  present  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce any  opinion.  In  the  times,  then,  of  old 
Edinbnrgb,  the  gibbet  was  not  an  instrument  so 
rare  as  it  now  is.  We  do  not  now,  in  Edinburgh, 
hear  of  its  dismal  existence  oftener  than  once  in 
.five  years :  but  at  the  oommencenuait  of  the  pre- 
sent ccntnry,  penal  death  took  place,  in  the  Scotch 
metropolis,  somewhere  about  twelve  tames  in  the 
year,  if  not  oftenw ;  and  soitahle  accommodation 
bad,  in  consequence,  to  be  povided  for  the  fre- 
quency of  such  tragedies.  The  west-end  of  the 
fiunooB  Old  Tolbooth,  called  the  "  Heart  of  Kid- 
Lothian,"  had  a  projecting  ground-story,  on  whoso 
flat  roof  executions  took  place.  A  permanent 
horizontal  heaxa  daily  flung  out  its  dark  shadows, 
as  the  setting-son  darted  its  parting  rays  down 
the  picturesque  stieet,  with  its  &ntastic  air-built 
hoosra;  while  underneath  there  was  a  row  of 
bustling  ^ps,  the  owners  of  which  busily  plied 
thdr  TOcation  under  the  literal  roof  of  death. 
Custom  deadens  the  keenest  sensibilities.  Mer- 
chants trafficked  in  the  Market-place — ^burghers 
cracked  thor  jokes — schod-boys  played  their 
§ames — all  immediately  underneath  this  place  of 
doom;  and  yet  every  one  <^  them  wero  nncon- 
BciooB  of  anything  in  the  least  degree  approadung 
to  levity  or  indecomm.  But  in  our  time,  when 
G^tal  punishments  have  happily  tumed  out  to 
be  so  infrequent,  no  traces  of  the  implements  of 
dBstntction  are  permitted  to  be  seen  before  the 
time  of  their  employment,  or  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  single  moment  after  their  object  has  been 
accompli^ed.  Tbia  BensLtrraness  on  such  a 
Bobgect  is  creditable  to  our  humanity,  but  it 
n^ests  an  impcotant  qomtioa  as  to  the  aqpeoto 


in  which  these  mait&cs  were  viewed  by  procoding 
genenUions. 
Koihing  can  strike  tiie  thong^tfhl  student  of 

Sist  times  moro  f^nnibly  than  the  reckless  oxpen- 
turo  of  human  life,  as  compared  with  the  mer- 
ciful practice,  in  regard  to  capital  punishments, 
that  obtains  in  our  day.  Wo  do  not  merely  refer 
to  the  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code,  altiiough 
that  of  itself  is  very  remarkable :  for  who  can  now 
think,  without  shuddering,  of  blood  being  shed  in 
torrents  for  mere  personal  assaults,  for  house- 
breakings above  the  value  of  five  shillings,  for 
petty  trespaasea,  for  purloining  cattle,  for  forging 
not^,  or  for  the  many  other  offences  for  which 
the  life  given  by  God  was  wantonly  sacrificed  ? 
The  capital  crimes  recorded  in  the  Sritish  statute- 
book  could,  at  one  time,  be  counted  in  hundreds; 
and  who,  we  agun  ask,  can  now  think  of  such  a 
state  of  tiiii^  without  horror  ?  But,  we  repeat, 
it  is  not  in  connection  with  such  offences  that  wo 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  low  estimate  of  the 
sacrednees  car  valne  of  human  life,  that  passed 
current  in  times  preceding  our  own.  The  law  of 
treason,  so  flexible  in  its  oonstineticm  as  to  repre- 
sent the  caprice  either  of  a  sovereign,  a  minister, 
or  a  judge,  has,  times  without  number,  consigned 
the  bravest  hearts  of  England  to  the  ignominy  of 
judicial  murder.  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  day 
fondled  by  his  king,  the  royal  fingers  playfully 
encircle  tiie  neck  of  the  Chancellor;  but,  in  a 
brief  space,  these  same  fingers  sign  the  death-war- 
rant, and  other,  although  probably  not  more  mde 
fingers,  turn  up  the  grey  hairs  that  cover  that 
venerable  neck,  in  order  that  it  may  be  bared  for 
the  descent  of  the  axe.  And  all  for  what  ?  Just 
because  the  author  of  "Utopia"  will  insist  that  the 
Crown  has  no  jurisdiction  in  spiiittuil  matters ;  a 
dogma  which  any  Baptist  drynlter  may  produm 
aloud  with  impunity  in  the  very  streets,  in  this 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Keed  we  refer  to 
the  in&mons  execution  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by 
order  of  the  buflEbon  James  I.,  in  virtue  of  a  bnl- 
tence  passed  on  account  of  a  trumpery  ohazgo  of 
treason,  incurred  fourteen  years  before  the  con- 
summation of  his  doom  ?  or  to  the  equally  infa- 
mous &te  of  Sir  Harry  Yane,  after  the  royu  word 
of  the  libertine  Charles  II'.  had  been  pledged  foe 
his  safety  ?  or,  lastly,  to  the  wholesale  butcheries 
of  Je&eys,  committed  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tyrant  James  II.  ?  We  need  not  dwell  on  Iheeo, 
for  they  are  notorious  nutters  in  history  familiar 
to  all.  But  there  were  many  humble  victims  to 
these  saugoinary  codes,  whose  feeble  cries  were 
never  heard  above  the  tmmoil  and  din  of  their 
day,  and  the  echoes  of  whose  stifled  groans  wero 
not  caught  up  by  written  story  or  popular  tradi- 
tion, so  as  to  be  handed  down  to  after  generations. 
But  though  human  ear  heard  them  not^  a  great 
Eye  looked  down  on  earth,  and  One  above  heard 
the  groaning  of  the  prisoner  and  of  those  who 
were  doomed  to  die;  and  we  know  assuredly,  that 
a  d«y  of  retribution  will  yet  come. 

Thus  reckoned  of  such  slender  value,  human 
life  was  liable  to  be  invaded  ai^  times  and  sea- 
sons,— the  joy  of  enjSbme&i*9v^^^^^^^t  to 
be  bqshed  in  the  damair  of  death,  thbiaughing 
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child  of  tho  nuaning  to  become  the  orphan  of  the 
night,  tho  joyoiiB  bride  of  to-day  chanjped  into  the 
diBbraoted  widow  of  to-morrow,  the  miiUEter  con- 
verted into  tiie  outcast,  the  judge  into  the  felon, 
oonrt  exchanged  for  the  dungeon,  the  ball- 
room  for  the  soaffi^ — ^how  could  tiie  play  of  the 
domratic  and  riocial  affootions  be  maintained,  when 
ezpoeed  to  the  chanoe  of  such  tnuel  lererBions  ? 
Were  the  rdiationa  of  huflband  and  wife,  of  fitther 
and  child,  of  Inrother  and  siater,  of  frimd  and 
fiiond  maintained  on  the  samo  footing  that  they 
are  now  ?  We  tiiink  not  Perennial  as  is  the 
tie  that  links  such  together,  there  must  in  these 
rude  days  hare  existed  a  holier  intensity  of  lore 
than  our  more  prosaic  because  more  peaceful 
times  can  possibly  develop.  No  daughter  among 
us  can  be  tried  as  the  noble-minded  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  tried;  and  no  peasant's 
wife  can  now  be  called  on  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  endured  by  the  spouse  of  John  Brown,  of 
PriesthilL  We  hare  our  social  evils,  and  sore 
and  deep  they  ere  ,*  but  judicial  slaughter  cannot 
be  said  to  be  included  amongst  the  number. 

We  atand  at  present  at  tiw  foot  of  a  acaffold 
whereon  a  oonTiet,  chBoegeA  witii  uttering  forged 
notes,  is  to  e^iate  his  crime,  or  aappoaed  crime, 
by  a  ptUtUo  deatJb.  And  what  a  blot  were  these 
laws  im  tiie  British  Statute-book  1  Knnn  the 
years  1603  to  1818,  there  were  more  persons  exe- 
cuted for  forging  notes,  than  were  respectively 
put  to  death  for  the  crimes  of  murder,  burglary, 
or  robbery  from  the  person,  committed  within  the 
same  period.  Two  hundi^d  and  seven  human 
beings  were  prematurely  hurried  into  eternity  for 
forging  liotes,  during  these  thirteen  years  of  blood; 
wMle  the  number  of  minor  punishments,  and  the 
fatilily  of  the  gallows  in  diminishing  crime,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  two  years  subse- 
quent to  the  last-mentioned  date,  there  were  ob- 
tained within  tho  compass  of  twelve  montlu,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  convictionB  fen*  forg^  notes, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  for  ha-ring  fiirged  notes 
in  posaeanon.  Tba  crime  was  unknown  jnerions 
to  1758,  the  dateof&e  first  ezeoutum  ibritspeov 
potratiim;  and  it  nu^  be  aaid  to  have  ceasea  in 
1826,  when  the  voice  an  indignant  paUic  was 
so  lifted  up,  that  t3ie  i^poiorant  and  selfish  policy 
which  had  led  to  such  eztenrave  and  &tal  com- 
mission of  the  offence,  had  to  be  abandoned  once 
and  for  ever.  The  Bank  of  England  stopped  pay- 
ment, and  had  to  issue  notes  of  the  value  of  one 
pound,  and  these  were  so  easily  imitated,  as  to 
create  singular  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
counterfeits;  as  these  multiplied,  the  Bank  ob- 
tained an  act  rendering  them  free  from  all  liability 
connected  with  foiged  notes,  and  thus  removed 
from  themselves  a  principal  inducement  to  stop 
the  traffic.  People  were  barbarously  transported 
for  having  forged  notes  in  their  custody,  and  yet 
intelligent  men  often  could  not  tell  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  spurious  note ;  and  even 
the  bank-clfiks  thomKclves  failed  sometime!*  to 
reoogmsc  their  own  notes,  and  refused  to  exchange 
them  for  coin.  Juries  rensted  this  unnatural 
state  of  tilings,  and  demanded  that  the  Bank 
should  disclose  its  secret  marks :  and,  continuing 


to  refbae  conviotums,  the  Bank  at  lost  resumed 
cash  payments,  suppressed  notes  of  lower  deno- 
mination than  five  pounds;  the  l^islature  made 
the  afEenoe  non-eaiutal,  and  now  forging  notes 
is  a  crime  comparatively  rare.  Would  that  the 
lesson  of  this  wise  ptJicy  had  been  learned  somer. 
As  it  is,  it  stands  for  evac  a  crimson-stained  page 
in  our  social  history. 

The  morning  &xbA  f(ur  the  execution  of  IK'orman 
Hamilton  was  cold  and  wet,  bnt  yet  a  considerable 
crowd  had  collected;  fnr  although  tiie  ji^icial 
sacrifice  of  human  lifo  was  much  more  frequent 
than  it  is  now,  still  the  death  of  a  crinainal  always 
had  its  attractions  for  the  populace ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  the  morbid  feeling  was  enhanced  by  a 
general  ciuiosity  to  discover  how  a  gentleman 
would  demean  himself  at  the  last  hour.  The 
whole  space  in  front  of  the  jail  was  filled  by  a 
throng  of  fistces,  gazing  with  visible  anxiety  on 
the  apparatus  of  deatii ;  while  every  window  in 
the  tall  grotesque  buildings  of  the  Lawnmaiket 
had  its  animated  occupants  walling,  as  it  mi^t 
have  been  said,  the  boundaries  of  the  moving  cir- 
cles below.  Fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  paid 
for  eligible  seats  on  the  evening  previous,  and 
with  the  ease  which  affluence  alone  oonfera,  were 
calmly  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  principal 
actor  in  this  open-air  tragedy.  As  the  slow  but 
sure  hand  of  tiie  chuioh-olock  pointed  towards  flie 
hour  of  destiny,  muscular  men  pushed  the  crowds 
backwards  or  forwards,  according  as  the  move- 
ment seemed  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  good 
places.  Children  were  whisked  on  the  shoulders 
of  parente,  in  order  that  they  might  lose  no  part 
of  the  spectacle;  while  other  children,  females 
and  dogs,  who  were  unable  to  resist  these  ground- 
swells  and  upheavings  of  the  mob,  yielded  to  their 
influence  with  shrieks,  oaths,  and  bowlings.  Anon 
some  coarse  jest  would  be  made,  and  the  crowd, 
pleased  for  the  time  with  a  temporary  lull  in 
the  jostling,  would  laugh  long  and  loud  with,  a 
chorus  of  some  hundred  voices.  Beggars,  moun- 
tebanks, and  picA^Mcketa  stood  around  on  idl  aides, 
ready  to  ply  their  several  vocations,  whenever  the 
smaUest  opprartunity  afforded  a  chanoe  of  saocess. 
All  was  nurth,  jocularity,  and  excitement :  and 
but  for  tiiat  grim,  noosed  cord  that  dangled  omin- 
ously  from  tiie  projecting  beam — that  piece  oi 
twisted  flax  which  now  hangs  so  passively  in  the 
drizzling  rain,  as  to  yield  to  every  breath  of  wind 
that  passes  along  the  street — ^but  for  that  signifi- 
cant object,  the  assemblage  might  have  met  at  an 
election,  or  a  fair-day,  or  a  menagerie  exhibition. 
That  elastic  loop  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  encircle 
the  vital  part  of  a  brave  and  generous  youth,  and, 
pressing  it  with  unyielding  gripe,  will  separate 
soul  from  body,  and  will  convert  that  form,  which 
the  moment  before  had  its  life  in  every  limb,  into 
a  shivering,  stru^ling,  dying  man.  The  noose 
dangles  passively  in  the  air,  and  in  a  brief  space, 
when  it  suspends  its  misshapen,  distorted,  mortal 
burden,  it  will  dangle  as  lutlcssly  as  before;  for 
lifo  will  then  be  quite  extinct,  and  the  muscles 
that  fonght  so  hard  f<nr  life,  wffl  then  be  as  inani- 
mate as  tho  rope  thjitithosOycW^i^li^mcntof 
destruction.   AU  thisis  to  take  place  in  a  few  mi- 
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notes,  and  yet  the  mob  laughs  and  shouts,  kicks 
and  presses,  gives  and  receives  jokes,  and  treats 
tho  whole  affair  as  if  it  were  the  most  joyous, 
laughter-moving  carnival  that  the  sports  of  the 
oountiy  could  produce.  Whence  this  cold-blooded 
inconsutenf^  ?  These  most  bo  human  beings,  and 
as  such,  fhey  must  have  some  human  sympathies. 
That  bold,  impudent-looking  woman  turns  to  the 
child  in  her  arms  with  a  look  of  maternal  fond- 
ness, and  caresses  it  the  moment  that  Imr  quick 
ear  hears  its  aiddy  wail;  and  there  must  be  huma- 
nity in  that  pale-fbced  mechanic,  who,  amidst  the 
jostUng  of  the  crowd  and  several  attempts  to  the 
direct  confaraiy,  has  contrived  to  keep  his  impish 
eon  on  his  shoulder  for  the  last  half-hour.  The 
fiercest  and  darkest  of  himian  kind  have  their  miti- 
gating qualities ;  and  although  the  scum  of  society, 
tbe  dregs  of  the  populace,  undoubtedly  drift  loose 
at  execution- times,  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  fiends  and  demons  alone  surround  the 
scaffold.  Our  solution  of  the  mystery  is  this. 
The  ignorant  and  depraved  attend  executions  in 
order  to  gratify  t^eir  morbid  feelings.  The  sight 
itself,  at  the  critical  moment,  awes  them  (except 
in  the  case  of  notorious  criminals) ;  but  as  all  ex- 
treme emotions  lie  close  beside  each  other  in  the 
human  bosom,  tho  sense  of  the  terrible  readily 
gtvea  way  to  ^  spirit  of  levity,  and  hence  the 
anomalous  oondnct  disph^ed  on  such  occasions. 
Could  any  one,  no  matter  how  dqg;iaded,  be  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  place  of  execution,  he  would 
become  BpcU-bound  under  a  subduing  sense  of  the 
appalling  character  of  the  spectacle ;  but  when  the 
masses  congregate  hours  before  an  execution  takes 
place,  the  mind  has  time  to  divest  itself  of  all 
solemn  associations,  and  tho  g;c^ario\is  principle 
operates  so  talismanically  on  crowds,  that  the 
sUghtest  impulse  communicated  to  the  passions, 
immediately  acts  on  the  motley  throng,  and  sets 
sU  further  restraints  at  defiance. 

Theodore  Eeid  stood  at  the  circumference  of 
the  living  ciix^  with  his  journeymen  and  'pren- 
ticea  reverentially  standing  beside  him.  An  old 
sailor,  with  a  wooden  1^,  was  in  their  quiet  vici- 
nity,  as  tho  tar  had,  from  experience,  been  satis- 
fled  that,  in  his  dionembered  state,  he  was  not 
able  to  resiBt  the  sozges  that  rose  up  anumgst  the 
inner  circles.  Theodore  shared  in  the  universal 
impatienoe,  at  the  lagging  pace  of  the  minnte-hand 
<^  St.  Qilo^.  Hours  have  never  been  one  seccmd 
longer  or  shorter  since  the  world  began  (mean  and 
i^paront  time  excepted) :  but  people  will  speak 
of  long  and  short  hours,  just  as  if  the  s|>eed  or 
slowness  were  in  clock  and  watch  and  not  m  their 
own  sensations.  Divers  persons  may  say  with 
Sotaimd,  that  time  ambles,  trots,  gallops,  or 
stands  still  with  tjkm,  but,  nevcrthdess,  the  sand 
deaceods  in  the  glass  and  the  shadows  lengthen  on 
tke  wall  with  certain  and  unfailing  regularity, 
and  ft0  curtain  ialls  at  last,  but  not  a  wMt  before 
or  after  its  time. 

*'  I  wish  they  would  look  sharp,"  s-iid  Thcodorn 
Eeid  to  tbe  old  sailor.  "  Do  yo  think  they  will 
ha  kaig  after  eig^t  o'clodE,  freen  ^  I  promised  to 
hk  file  shop-lads  see  the  hanging,  by  way  o*  ex- 
anqde ;  bat  we  caana  stan'  hero  a'  day." 


"I  don't  know  as  how  you  land-lubbers  do," 
replied  the  man;  "but  I  Itnow  this,  vhen  ve 
strapped  a  feller,  we  kept  time,  and  no  mistake. 
In  tiio  navy,  a  chap  is  sent  to  glory  vithout  one 
alf  that  are  noise  that  you. makes.  There's  Jack 
Crab,  as  tould  the  Capting  that  he  couldn't  nor 
wouldn't  take  the  vane-staff  out  on  the  mizen- 
truck.  Says  the  Capting,  '  Crab,  do  you  see  that 
,  are  sun  ?  Yell,  look  at  him,  for  you  11  nev^  see 
him  set !'  And  the  Capting  k^t  his  word.  By 
three  o'clo(^  tho  oourt-maitial  wis  over,  and  Jack 
got  the  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and  be  was  mnncd 
up  to  the  mainyard-ann  as  fast  as  fan." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  spirit  Mr.  Eeid 
might  have  listened  to  this  narrative,  had  his  mind 
been  perfectly  free  to  listen  to  its  details ;  as  it 
was,  the  figure  of  the  hag  caught  his  alarmed  eye 
just  as  the  sailor  commenced  his  story.  The  old 
woman  had  crawled  to  the  seme  of  action  vrith 
evident  difficulty,  and,  pale  and  exhausted,  she 
was  leaning  her  tottering  fr^me  against  the  wall 
for  support.  The  consummation  of  her  malignant 
hopes  was  at  hand,  and  she  gazed  with  a  tri- 
umphant scowl  on  the  scaffold  and  its  terrible  ap> 
pondages ;  and  she  was  so  intent  on  looking  at  the 
apparatus  of  death,  that  she  did  not  appear  to  bo 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Beid,  although  he  was 
in  h^  immediate  vidnity.  Beid,  however,  coidd 
'  not  take  his  eye  off  her.  Prudence  would  bare 
dictated  a  change  of  po8iti<m,  when  so  unpleasant 
a  person  was  at  hand ;  but  he  stood  riveted  to 
tho  spot,  and  stirred  not — his  apathy  evidently 
exciting  the  surprise  of  the  old  seaman,  who  obvi- 
ously expected  that  his  marvellous  relation  should  ' 
havo  tnmsfixed  the  trafficker  with  astonishment. 

Theodore  was  not  allowed  to  continue  his  reverie 
undisturbed ;  a  smart  tap  was  admiuistwed  to  his 
shoulder,  and,  taming  round,  he  beheld  tho 
Colonel. 

"I  trust,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Flint,  "that  you 
are  duly  impnssed  with  a  sense  of  tho  solemnity 
of  the  scene.  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  have  to 
paint  it  from  my  own  fancy ;  and,  in  truth,  ed- 
though  my  friends  are  pleased  to  flatter  me. by 
ascribing  to  your  humble  servant  ctmsiderablo 
powers  in  that  way ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  I  would 
rather  that  people  shoiUd  see  and  judge  for  them- 
selves, than  that  they  should  rely  on  my  powers 
of  desoription.  It  is  a  very  interesting  sight,  you 
will  observe,  Ur.  Beid ;  and  if  you  have  any  wish 
to  act  the  part  of  chief  performer  on  any  &ture 
occasion  of  a  similar  kind,  you  have  just  to  shape 
your  twelve  o'clock  answer  to  the  proper  angle. 
That's  all,  Mr.  Beid.  There's  our  acquaintance, 
the  aged  gentlewoman,  over  the  way  there ;  she 
would  bo  exceedingly  glad  to  behold  you  in  that 
elevated  situation  Oiat  your  virtues  deserve,  and 
I  plead  guilty  to  a  slight  inclination  in  that  way 
myself.  But  you  will,  of  course,  take  your  choice, 
Mr.  Beid;  take  your  choice  in  any  way  that  your 
taste  may  direct  you." 

"  Silence,  you  iKiliMing  fool,"  rcpbcd  Beid, 
hoarsely ;  "  this  is  no  a  time  for  jocularity." 

"  To  a  mind  happily  eonstitn^ed,  and  oa  whioh 
the  sun  shines,  all  eogseei  o^WLeifil©  wCBeid ; 
and,  as  to  Jocularity,  as  you  call  i^^r.  Boid, 
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pray  when  may  it  be  a  proper  season  for  your 
vinegar,  greasy  chops  to  relax  into  mirth.  Cop- 
ley says,  you  never  were  known  to  laugh  in  your 
life." 

"  Hand  ye'r  lang  idiot  tongue,  will  ye ;  there's 
the  hour  ga'into  strik." 

The  hour  of  doom  had  at  last  come,  and  the 
hammers  of  8t  Giles  sullenly  struck  tiie  &tal 
number.  The  crowd  was  hushed  into  momentary 
ulmce,  and  a  feeling  of  Buspense  pervaded  the 
vast  assonblage.  The  small  iron-grated  door  at 
the  bock  of  the  scaffold  opened,  and  four  javelin- 
men  stepped  oat  and  took  their  places  at  the 
several  oomers.  The  executioner  fdlowed  next, 
but  no  one  followed  him.  Again  the  crowd 
breathed  heavily,  if  not  audibly ;  and  a  cry  of 
surprise  burst  from  them,  as  the  last  officer  of  the 
law  dexterously  untied  tiie  cord  from  the  beam, 
and  again  retired  within  the  precincts  of  the  pri- 
son. The  javelin-men  did  the  same ;  the  grated- 
door  closed  after  them,  and  it  then  became  evident 
to  all  tiiat  there  was  to  be  no  execution. 

The  hag  now  turned  round  to  Theodore,  and, 
lifting  her  skeleton  hand  menaoinglj,  she  oast  cm 
him  a  kdc  ctf  maddemed  hat^  whuh  seemed  to 


express  a  determination  that,  when  his  day  came, 
he  should  not  get  off  so  easily.  The  O^ond 
slipped  off,  and  was  seen  no  more ;  and  the  crowd, 
after  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  mute  snr- 
prise,  gradoally  dispersed. 

"  I  was  sure,"  roared  out  a  bricklayer,  "  that  a 
gentleman  wad  never  be  nickit ;  it  was  a*  a  sham 
fra'  the  very  first." 

"An'  us  h^  tax  fhiee  hours,"  said  anotiier. 

"  It's  a  qneer  country,"  added  a  tiiird. 

But,  in  spite  of  objuiigation,  the  dispersion  wont 
on ;  for  people  soon  tire  oS  grumbling,  when  th^ 
oonmlaints  have  to  be  made  to  one  another. 

No  execution !  None,  gentle  reader.  I  have 
brought  you  as  near  the  gallows  as  I  could  con- 
scientiously do ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  cater  for 
prurient  appetites.  Some  stimulant  is  required 
by  novel  leaders;  but  there  arc  certain  limita 
beyond  which  no  writer  who  cares  for  self-respect 
wul  seek  to  trespass,  and  to  describe  the  hangman's 
work  is  little  better  than  doing  the  hangman's 
duty.  If  you  desire  a  solution  of  the  mystery, 
plewo  apply  to  the  next  chapter  or  two. 

(To  b«  eottttmied.) 


A  NEWSPAP 

A  oopT  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  on 
board  a  steamship  on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  has 
lately  been  received ;  and  as  the  contents  ^ord 
considerable  information  as  well  as  amusement,  a 
few  extracts  from  its  columns  may  bo  interesting 
to  readers  on  shore-  It  will  be  necessary  first  to 
give  a  brief  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  tliis  curiosity 
of  newspaper  literature.  On  the  2l8t  of  August 
last,  the  steamer  Great  Britain — whose  singular 
history  and  vast  proportions  serve  equally  to  ren- 
der her  the  most  romarkable  vessel  now  afloat — 
quitted  Liverpool  for  the  antipodes,  baring  on 
board  no  less  than  630  passengers,  besides  a  crew 
numbermg  ISO  men.  Two  recent  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic  had  proved  that  she  was  really  as 
good  and  safe  a  sea-boat  as  she  had  been  demted 
befi»e  dw  made  her  imaccountablo  plunge  beneath 
the  waters  of  Dundrum  Bay.  Nominally  rated 
as  of  3500  tons  burthen,  her  real  capacity  below 
her  upper  deck  is  stated  to  be  nearly  7000  tons. 
Her  new  fittings  were  on  a  scale  of  corresponding 
magnificence.  Besides  the  main  internal  divi- 
sions of  aft  and  fore  saloons,  midships,  second 
cabins  aft,  and  second  cabins  forward,  she  -had  a 
music  room,  with  an  elegant  piano  and  other  in- 
struments, three  ladies'  boudoirs,  a  smoking-room, 
four  ico-houses,  two  hot  and  cold  water  baths, 
and,  in  short,  idl  the  comfortable  airangements 
of  a  first-class  hotel.  In  reading  the  description 
of  the  vessel,  one.b^;inB  to  look  upon  a  voyage  to 
Australia  in  such  a  floating  palace  as  an  under- 
taking little  moxe  Ibnnidable  than  a  jannt  to 
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Paris,  and  decidedly  less  unpleasant  than  a  day's 
journey  in  an  old  &shioned  stage-coach.  On  tiio 
whole,  the  journal  of  the  voyage,  so  far  as  wo 
have  it  in  the  paper  before  us,  rather  confirms 
this  impression.  The  passengers  seem  to  have 
had  more  enjoyment  and  fewer  annoyanoee,  than 
are  usually  found  at  sea.  We  are  only  enabled  at 
present  to  follow  them  as  far  as  the  Cape,  where 
the  Great  Sritain  arrived  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  whence  she  depart^l  on  the  1 7th  of  the  same 
month.  But  possibly  by  the  time  these  words 
meet  the  reader's  eye,  we  shall  have  had  news  of 
the  steamer's  safe  arrival  at  Port  Phillip. 

Judging  from  t3ieir  names,  of  which  a  list  is  pub- 
lished, the  passengers  seem  to  have  fanned  alto- 
gether a  very  fiiir  epitome  of  the  nation  from 
which  th^  were  denved.  All  the  three  king- 
doms, as  well  as  tiie  principalis  of  Wales,  had 
numerous  r^resentatives;  and  uiere  was  a  due 
proportion  of  those  luckli»8  strangmv  whom  dis- 
tracted  Europe  is  continually  casting  on  our 
shores,  to  swell  tiie  mass  of  our  motley  popula- 
tion. Such  names  as  Sizumbonski,  Bibicnanaki, 
and  Fiezkiewics,  may  be  said  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  is  satisflactory  to  find  that  the  most 
perfect  religious  toleration  prevailed  on  board  the 
Great  Britain,  which  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  worthy  of  her  name.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment on  board  seems  to  have  been  a  combination 
of  despotism  and  democracy — Captain  Matthews 
reigning  siqireme  in  his  departi^nt.  ^d  ^e  pas- 
sengers doing  ^etty  mnob  as  tlu^  lim*uL  the^. 
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As  many  will  remember,  the  departure  of  the 
Ortai  BrUmm  from  larerpool,  vith  her  miiltita- 
diooQB  human  fre^ht,  made  at  the  lime  a  con- 
siderable senBotion.  "Never, in llie remembrance 
of  all  vho  saw  it,"  writes  a  paasffl^,  *'  did  a 
vessel  leave  Liverpool  attended  with  tiie  ^eht 
which  followed  the  departore  of  this  leviathan 
steamer.  The  applauding  and  cheering  shouts  of 
the  good  friends  we  have  left  behind  us  hailed  us 
as  wo  steamed  majestically  down  the  stream ;  and 
the  loud  hurrahs  of  the  assembled  thousands  who 
lined  the  shores  on  either  side  were  to  us  on  ear- 
nest of  fbeir  good  wuhes  and  hearty  hopes  for 
oar  SDOoess.  Steamer  after  steamer  freighted 
with  a  living  load,  sailed  around  ub  as  we  jour- 
neyed on  our  way;  and  <me  after  another,  witb.  a 
ftrowell  cheer,  left  us  and  turned  back — snapping 
as  they  irent  the  last  material  links  which  bound 
iu  to  old  £i^land.  Like  the  brave  Old  Ihrnums, 
wo  are  a  little  inclined  to  observe  omens  and 
auspices,  particularly  if  they  augur  saocess ;  and 
TO  obefarved,  and  noted  it,  that  the  name  of  the 
Teasel  which  cheered  ns  most,  and  stayed  by  as 
to  the  last,  was  the  Ind^tendence.  The  om^ 
was  good :  it  appeared  on  the  right  hand.  May 
it  be  a  prestige  of  what  we  will  adiieve,  and  of 
the  country  we  are  going  to." 

After  this  propitious  commencement,  every- 
thing went  on,  for  a  time,  in  a  satdsfactory  man- 
ner. Steering  triumphantly  past  Ihmdrum  Bay, 
the  vessel  held  her  course  down  the  Bristol  Chan- 
neL  The  last  glimpse  of  land  which  the  passen- 
gers gained  was  in  the  bright  moonlight,  which  glis- 
tened on  the  blue  precipitous  mountains  of  Wales. 
Chi  the  following  morning  nothing  but  sky  and 
sea  met  their  view.  They  were  in  the  Bay  of 
Biacay.  As  usual,  a  long  and  heavy  swell  came 
rolling  in  from  the  wide  Atlantis,  with  oonse- 
quemces  disagreeable  to  many  of  the  possengerB, 
who  seem  to  have  considered  themsefrea  rather 
ill-used,  in  being  made  sea-rick  on  board  such  a 
vessel  OS  the  Great  Britain.  *'  We  were  much 
astonished  at  her  behaviour,"  one  of  them  writes; 
"  for  thoo^  under  the  circumstances  she  must 
have  rolled,  still  frvm  her  size  and  heavy  cargo 
of  mendiandifle  and  ooal,  we  did  not  expect  her  to 
toll  as  she  did."  However,  the  two  following 
days  brooght  pleasant  weather  and  a  calm  sea ; 
the  passengers  regained  their  good  humour,  but 
b^pm  to  find  the  voyage,  with  so  much  unoccupied 
time  at  their  disposal,  rather  monotonous  and 
tiresome.  Like  practical  men  they  set  about  re- 
medying this  Inconvenience  without  delay.  On 
the  evening  of  the  29th,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  fine  saloon,  for  the  purprae  of  oiganising 
amnsemoits  of  a  vS^il  and  entwtaining  kind. 
Yarioossi^geBtions  were  made;  and  it  was  finally 
floranged,  in  true  British  ihshion,  that  committees 
diould  be  elected  for  carrying  the  proposed  plans 
into  effect  Accordingly,  parties  were  chosen 
who  readily  volunteered  their  services  for  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  in  the  musical  de- 
partment, in  r^;ulating  dances,  and  the  more 
quiet  mnusemente  of  chess,  draughts,  and  back- 
gammon, in  insfatuting  lectores  and  readings 
from  Bhakspere,  Scott,  aad  works  of  an  in- 


stmotive  as  well  as  an  oitertaimng  kind, — and 
last,  bnt  not  least,  in  establi^ing  a  newspaper. 

As  in  such  a  crowd  of  people,  so  closely  congre- 
gated, some  disorderly  proceedings  might  arise,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  well-disposed  majorify,  a 
valuable  8u^;estion  was  made  by  Captain  Mat- 
thews, and  at  once  adopted,  for  formmg  an  effi- 
cient police  force,  from  among  the  passengers 
themselves. 

All  these  projects  were  carried  into  effect  with 
great  promptitude,  and  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of 
September,  the  first  number  of  the  "  Great 
Britain  Timea"  made  its  appearance, — six  copies 
being  written  and  circulated  through  the  ship. 
The  publication  was  kept  up  in  this  manner  witih 
much  industiT  and  spirit  until  the  steamer  reached 
the  Cape.  There  the  most  interesting  artidtes 
were  collected  and  neatly  printed  in  a  handsome 
double  sheet,  which  the  passengers  oonld  send 
home  fbr  the  gratification  <k  their  frioids.  Such 
are  the  conveniences  which  now  attend  a  steam 
voyage  to  Australia ! 

The  'pleading  artide"  of  fliis  newsp^^  is  a 
r^^nlar  journal  or  diary  of  the  voj^ige,  apparently 
k^  by  the  editor.  As  it  was  probably  written 
from  day  to  day,  and  was  certainly  published 
from  week  to  week,  and  thus  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  all  the  passengers,  we  may  feel  as- 
sured of  its  oorrectnesB.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  writer  could  "  nothing  extenuate  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice,"  without  immediate 
detection  and  exposure.  But  the  journal  bears 
intrinsic  marks  of  bang  a  plain,  unvarnished  nar- 
rative, and  accordingly  it  has  considerable  interest 
as  a  taistworthy  account  of  the  various  advm- 
tures,  the  pleasures,  and  the  troubles,  which  are 
to  be  espeoted  in  a  voyage  of  this  kind.  On  the 
26th  <tf  Septmnber,  Sat  example,  the  murical  com- 
mittee, qipointed  on  the  previous  evening,  Irad 
been  so  active  and  bo  snooessftil  that  tiiey  were 
able  to  put  forth  a  "notice,"  aitnoimcing  that  ar^ 
rangements  had  been  eflElBcted  for  a  concert  that 
evraiing,  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the  midships  deck. 
The  programme  of  the  performances  is  given  as 
follows : — 

OUe. — "  Now  pray  we  for  onr  conntry." 
Sob.— Comet  &  inston :  "  The  Adien,"  by  Koenig. 
Duet.—^  I'll  not  beguile  tiiee  from  Uiy  home." 
So!o.— Flute:  **D^!  oonte." 
Song, — Coinic ;  "  Lord  LoTeU." 
Duet.—F]utea :  "Fleur  de  Marie." 
MedUy. — Comet  ii  piston. 
DiMt.— Flutes. 

iSoIo.— Marealles  Hymn,  by  Polkk  RefugMt. 
FinaU. — "  God  savk  the  Queem." 

The  conc^  as  the  journalist  assmies  ns,  went 
off  very  well,  reflecting  great  credit  on  the  com- 
mittee. In  particnlar,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
"KarBeiUes  H^rmn"  was  admirably  song.  On 
the  same  evening,  we  are  informed,  Bhakspere's 
admired  pl^  of  "Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  was  read 
to  an  att^tive  audience,  in  the  fore-saloon,  by  a 
gentleman  who  kindly  volunteered  his  services, — 
and  whose  reading  evinced  great  talent  for  per- 
sonification. The  manner  in  which  he  repre- 
sented the  varioqs  different  eharacterg^gave  very 
great  sotiafiujljini. 
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This  was  pretty  well  for  one  eTeniitg.  On  tiie 
next  an  incident  of  a  different  kind  ooourred.  A 
fevr  minutes  after  the  gong  sounded  for  tea,  some 
of  the  pa880i^;ers  who  had  assembled  at  the  sum- 
mons were  seen  rushing  out  of  tiie  fore- saloon, 
with  faces  in^cative  of  some  hotxihie  sensation. 
Each,  with  a  fbll  mouth  and  distended  ohedES, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  bulwarks,  where 
"  the  sea  received  what  the  stomach  would  not." 
A  general  cry  of  "  salt  tea"  explained  the  motive 
of  this  singular  proceeding.  The  cook,  by  an  un- 
lucky mistake  had  made  the  tea  with  salt  water. 
The  mistake,  however,  was  "  satisfiactorily  ex- 
plained,'' and  the  commotion  subsided.  If  any 
unpleasant  feeling  remained,  it  was  soothed  by 
the  musical  committee,  who  by  some  "  delightful 
music,"  brought  all  again  into  harmony.  Thea 
the  ship's  b^d  played  a  few  popular  ain ;  and 
the  evening's  proceedinigs  were  once  more  "wound 
up  with  the  national  anthem." 

This  was  oertfunly pleasant  voyaging;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ordot  Briiam, 
b^des  being  an  excellent  sea-boat,  had  remark- 
ably good  luck.  She  oroased  the  mooh-dxeaded 
Bay  of  Biscay  wUh  gwtle  breezes  and  under  a 
serene  sky.  Two  monlhs  afterwards,  the  steamer 
Melbourne  was  dismasted  in  this  same  part  of  the 
ocean,  and  had  to  put  into  the  Tagus  in  a  miser- 
ably leaky  and  uncomfortable  state.  A  month 
later,  the  steamer  OMloruf  (then  under  sail) 
foundered  in  a  tempest  hereabouts,  going  down 
so  suddenly  that  the  passengers,  in  escaping  to 
another  v^sel  which  was  near  at  hand,  had  no 
time  to  save  any  of  their  property. 

Ooutiuuing  her  smooth  and  rapid  course,  the 
C/reat  Britain,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
of  August,  passed  the  island  of  Falma,  one  of  the 
Canaries.  A  contributor  to  the  Great  Britain 
Time*  gives  a  description  of  the  picturesque  view 
in  hi|^y  artistical  language.  There  was  a 
bright  moonlight;  and  shortly  after  midnight, 
the  watchers,  who  wore  on  the  loc^-out  for  the 
spectacle,  saw  the  lovely  landscape  rise  befbre 
^em.  They  beheld  tiie  high  mountain,  with  its 
purple  summit,  reflecting  back  the  moon's  rays  in 
variegated  tints ;  the  convent  mid- way  up  its  side, 
with  every  window  seemingly  illumined ;  the  vil- 
lage at  its  foot  hushed  in  repose;  the  little  church, 
with  the  cottages  clust«ring  round,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection; whilst  here  and  there  glittered  a  light. 
The  passengers  (or,  at  least,  the  contnbutor  to  the 
Great  Britain  Times)  gazed  with  delight  upon  the 
scene,  peopling  in  imagination  the  convent,  with 
monks  and  nuns  engaged  in  some  sacred  vi^^  imd 
the  cottages  with  fond  mothers  or  devoted  wives, 
each  trimming  the  lonely  lamp  to  l^ht  the  fisher's 
boat  BaMy  home.  A  squall  sprung  up  and  inter- 
rupted these  sentuncntal  musings,  and  the  beauti- 
ful island  ot  Falma  &ded  into  uie  misty  distance. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  they  saw  the  island  of 
Fcrro,  the  westernmost  of  the  group,  rising  like 
an  immense  buik  of  clouds  on  their  left.  The 
next  day,  they  entered  the  torrid  zone.  The  heat 
now  daUy  increased,  its  effects  being  visible  in  the 
form  of  profiiso  perspiration.  It  did  not,  however, 
Dut  A  Stop  to  their  music  anddaaoing,  which  Trero 


kept  up  wiHi  great  spirit  in  the  moonlight  even- 
ings. Kany  interesting  objects  now  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  voyagers;  for  those 
tepid  seas  are  prolific  of  animal  life.  Poi:p<nBeB 
swam  round  the  vessel,  or  bounded  after  one 
another,  "li^  a  pack  of  hounds  in  ftiH  cry;" 
albicore  were  seoi  leaping  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
air;  and  shoals  of  flying-flsh  began  to  appear. 
One  evening,  a  porpoise,  about  five  feet  long,  was 
harpooned  and  drawn  on  board,  amid  the  dhouts 
of  tiie  passengers.  A  few  days  afterwards,  two 
land-binis,  evidently  driven  off  the  coast  of  Afiica, 
alighted,  in  an  exhausted  state,  on  the  rij^^g, 
and  were  caught ;  one  of  them  is  described  as  not 
imlike  an  Enghah  water-rail.  The  next  day,  an 
immense  number  of  files,  evidently  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  birds,  were  blown  about  the  ship, 
and  many  were  seen  alighting  on  the  passengen; 
they  were  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
striped  with  blue  lines  across  the  lower  half  of 
the  body,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  coloured 
hair;  their  bite  was  rather  severe.  The  wind,  at 
the  time,  (naturalists  may  be  to  learn)  was 
blowing  mm  the  sooth-eouth-east,  off  the  ooast 
of  Sierra  Leone. 

By  this  time,  the  T03%ge  had  lasted  long  enough 
for  some  grievances  to  make  their  appearance.  No 
sooner  were  they  discovered,  than  the  genuine 
British  remedy  was  applied.  A  "  meeting"  was 
held  in  the  fore-saloon,  and  a  remonstrance  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  prime  minister— 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Gox^ 
who  seems  to  have  been  personally  very  popular. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  grievance  is  not  steted,  the 
report  being  extremely  concise.  All  that  we  learn 
is  that  "  the  meeting  went  off  mrat  amicably," 
and  that  Mr.  Cox  "  was  loudly  applauded  during 
the  course  of  his  mod^te  and  substantial  re- 
marks." Promises  of  amendment  were  made^ 
and  were,  "tea  certun  extmt,"  fblflUed. 

The  following  may  be  token  as  specimens  of  the 
jocose  paragraphs  whidi  i^peared  at  this  time  in 
the  newspaper : — 

Onr  intelligent  readers  will,  no  doabt,  observe  we  are 
rapidly^  aearing  the  line;  we  therefore  recommend  all 
whora  inqnisitiveness  woiild  urge  tham  to  obtain  a  peep 
at  the  said  line,  and  who  an  fortnnata  enough  to  We 
very  good  telescopes,  to  get  their  glasses  cleaned,  and,  on 
Monday  evening,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-ont  under  the 
;  bows  of  the  vessel ;  and  if  their  glasses  can  distinguish 
objects  in  the  dark  of  a  nature  like  this  *'  line,"  we  ptm- 
Uvely  assure  them  they  will  obtun  a  sight  which  few 
have  seen  among  the  many  who  hare  crossed  it. 

Ikpobtaut  Notice. — His  Serene  ICghness  King 
Neptune  has  communicated  to  his  derk  on  board,  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  Great  Britain,  on  Monday,  the 
6th  instant,  when  he  trusts  he  will  have  the  pleasure 
giving  audienoe,  at  his  levee,  to  many  of  the  distin- 
guished foreigners  at  present  visiting  his  dominions. 

F.S.  AVhite  kids  and  white  chokers  are  not  reqnisita, 
as  his  barber  will  be  in  attendance  in  the  smoking- 
room,  to  diras  gentlemen  i^ipropriat^  for  the  oceasion. 
Oenmne  tar-eoap  and  hoop-rasOTS  only  employed. 

KoTiCE. — Sea-Sebpent. — The  sea-seipent  was  (sup- 
posed to  be)  seen,  on  Monday  last,  chasing  us  astern. 
We  are  informed  it  was  very  like  a  whale. 

CoRBBspoNDKNcs.— The  soggestion  of  John  JVort,  to 
place  a  stove  in  the  fore-saloon,  will  be  considered  -when 
icebergs  are  seen.  We  would  recommend)lda(fi}  fill  up 
his  spare  time  in  asnstib^  the  stokers. 
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Whist  TseaauiMnda  all  h angry  gentlemen  to  vHt  the 
fore-s^oon  any  evening,  wbere  there  ia  alwftys  a  good 
supply  of  stakes  upon  the  table,  and  where  they  m&y  be 
assured  they  will  be  veil  cooked. 

Orog  is  TCjoieed  at  the  great  flow  of  Bpiiila  which 
ehvaeteriaes  the  ptaaongoro  in  his  deparUaeot  of  the 
Teasel. 

bi  fbe  "poe^a  comer/'  we  find  a  siorited 
addresB  from  Keptone  to  Ifae  Cfrmt  BrUam,  of 
whidi  the  following  linds  will  show  the  quality : — 

KmgMeptanewoaldaTisitpa^  to  Britons  bold  and  brave. 
And  weleome  yon  to  my  domaina,  my  rnlii!^  ri^  to  Mve, 
Yoa  BV99p  my  kingdom  far  and  wide,  my  billowy  foaming 
tide; 

ToB  ire  my  glorioos  f^''1i1rftii  bom,  my  gems  and  ocean 
jride. 

In  hghtning  and  in  thnndv,  while  EmmJydon  rides 

high, 

Wewekone  yoa  with  ^onr  might,  and  all  oar  foes  deff. 
From  eant  to  west,  and  north  to  sooth,  we  kias  your  bows 
with  spray. 

And  cheer  you  with  oar  whistling  wind,  to  aid  yoa  on 
yom"  way. 

The  ceremoroies  which  took  place  on  crossing, 
the  line  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  much 
good  humour,  and  to  have  formed  an  amusing 
episode  in  the  voyage.  At  noon,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  when  tiiey  wen  vig^ty  miles  &om  the 
equator,  the  following  notice  firom  "  his  Sultonic 
ih^eatff'*  King  Neptune,  was  posted  on  the 
naiiimast.  It  di^lays  a  truly  majeilac  disr^ard 
of  gnnimfir,  the  personal  pronouns  being  com- 
bined in  a  very  despotic  manner :— • 

Hk  Snhame  H^eal?  Nepiune,  bega  to  iakma.  the 
oftaiB  (tf  the  steamsbip  Ortat  Britaitij  that  ha  ia  fast 
qqxoaehing  his  territones,  au^  by  indicator,  finds  he 
has  npwards  of  800  children  on  board,  who  are  onlti- 
nting miistaches, — apmilege  I  claim  on  the  equator; 
■nd  all  who  date  to  infringe,  lay  themeelTes  liable  to 
have  die  wrrag  side  of  the  razor  nsed  oa  their  fitcee.  I 
Ug  jm  to  acquaint  them  of  the  foeL  I  will,  however, 
fmgo  h  arsh  raeasnres  with  them  on  your  acconn^  having 
be«a  so  kindly  treated  by  yoa  in  the  Catherine,  in  1647. 
I  fear  my  duties  to  the  westward  wiD  prevent  my  making 
•  Iffiigviait  to  your  ship  this  evening,  atwhidi  time  I 
«31  see  that  the  line  is  opened  for  your  paaung  throagh 
aamolestedw — Yours,  (fec^ 

Neptune. 

The  ndaeqnent  eoconomal  is  apmrnMnately  de- 
KBbedinTA*  Great  Britam  Turn,  bjUx.  Vteak- 
nter,  whom  webefieretobe  axcjatiTeof  corold 
acqoaintaiice.  Hi.  Jolly  Qreen.  After  tome  pre- 
linioary  remarks,  disj^aying  hb  classical  learning 
and  hia  personal  anxiety,  Mi.  Freshwater  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

About  nme  o'clock,  a  loud  shout  iofiDrmed  me  of  the 
■RBwh  of  His  Miyesty.  Rockets  immediately  flew  up, 
mt  l%hts  were  bonied,  which  threw  a  moat  unearthly 
■ffoarance  annmd  the  ship;  Uie  captain  seized  his 
trampet,  the  men  flew  about,  eonstemation  seized  the 
passengers,  trepidatioa  sdzed  me,  and,  in  short,  air,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  as  Hamlet  san,  eonld  not  have  been 
iMoved  with  more  grandem-.  He  seemed  very  well  to 
hsaw  where  the  jollsest  fellowa  oa  board  OBuaUy  met,  for 
he  made  his  mearance  first  on  the  forecastle.  I  was 
■tandii^  dbreoQy  above  him  in  the  stoangen'  nUeiy,  and 
a  more  noble  uddng  fellow  I  never  saw.  C^ossal,  Hke 
a  Mcood  Heronles,  he  marehed  with  stately  step  to  his 
thnme.  When  I  gased  on  bis  old  (vown,  so  dreaded  by 
the  atom  demons  as  it  popped  above  the  billows,  I  felt 
wred ;  wheu  I  locked  ou  his  grizzly  grey  beard,  I  fancied 
«  most  be  afrud  of  his  much-dreaded  razor;  and 
itei  I  beheld  his  noble  face  and  piominent  nose,  I 


felt  I  was  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  His  wife  accom- 
panied him ;  but,  sir,  these  ocean  goddesses  are  not 
like  the  homan  race,  for  her  ladyship  had  a  noble  pair 
of  whiskers  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  The  barber  was 
a  teirifio  personage ;  and  what  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  andienee  when  he  opened  up  his  flve-foot  razor,  and 
felt  its  saw-toothed  edge!  Operations  eommeneed,  and 
several  were  submitted  to  the  shaving  operation,  under 
King  Neptune'3  superintendence.  Sundry  questions  were 
put,  and  their  character  investigated,  which  determined 
what  edge  of  the  razor  was  to  be  implied.  Of  course, 
they  had  to  be  washed ;  and  when  Moving  was  over,  they 
were  plunged  into  a  luge  tub,  and  to  he^  them  com- 
pany and  niTther  the  views,  sanitary  commissioners,  and 
several  lookers-on  were  also  shoved  in,  and  there  they 
tnmbled  about  glorionsly,  like  so  many  porpoises  in  a 
tea-kettle.  By-aod-bye,  I  heard  a  pump  thumpiog  away 
at  a  great  rate ;  and  in  a  moment,  a  gnm-lool^g  fellow 
played  the  hose  on  me  with  a  most  serene  face,  fancying 
(he  must  have  been  mad)  that  I  was  on  fire.  By-and- 
bye  the  tub  was  upset,  the  water  was  played  promisou- 
omly  everywhere,  and  on  everybody.  Neptune  swore ; 
hia  wife  dsnoed  a  j^;  his  barber  flourished  his  razor 
ammig  the  crowd ;  the  attendant  demons  got  elevated  ; 
everybody  was  amoaed,  olaimed,  and  thoroughly  ducked. 
I  ran  off  to  bed,  and — He  transit  gloria  maris — next 
morning  all  was  serene. 

At  this  point  of  ihe  Toyage,  as  may  be  snp- 
poeed,  the  weather  became  exceerively  warm ;  and 
the  dedks^  daring  tiie  day-time,  were  nearly  do- 
setrted.  A  few  ind^it^ble  smokers,  whom  the 
regulations  of  the  ship  ohUged  to  remain  on  deck, 
persisted  in  encount^ing  &e  rays  of  the  vertical 
sun.  Among  these  was  a  group  of  Hungarian 
refugees,  who  ranoked  the  pipe  of  friendship  t<^e- 
ther,  doubtless  indulging  in  many  reminiscences  of 
ttieir  lost  country.  They  were  a  fine  set  of  fel- 
lows, and  eeesa  to  hare  awakened  much  interest 
on  hoard.  As  the  vessel  drew  into  the  southmi 
regiims,  many  sea-birds  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
voyagers  began  to  make  theu*  appearance.  The 
statdy  albatross  wheeled,  on  outstretched  wings, 
about  the  ehip,  or  settled  majestically  down  on  &o 
snriaoe  of  the  waves.  The  Cape-hen,  dark  in  hne 
and  nqiid  in  fligh^  and  the  beantifiilly  mottled 
Cape-pigecm,  were  among  these  new  oompanirais. 
At  nigh^  too,  the  billiancy  of  the  southern  oon- 
stellations,  and  the  wonderflil  splendour  al  the 
ph<wph(H%8oent  sea,  excited  great  admiration. 
About  Qm  time,  (8^)t.  14,)  a  religions  c^mony, 
of  considerable  interest  to  some  of  the  passengera, 
took  place. 

It  should  have  been  before  stated,  that  Sunday 
services  were  regularly  perfOTmed,  in  different  parts 
of  the  ship,  according  to  ^e  usages  of  various 
Christian  dmominations.  The  Captain  read  prayers 
in  the  after-saloon ;  and  in  the  rare-saloon,  a  Me- 
thodist lay-preacher  conducted  a  meeting  very  im- 
presmvely  and  with  good  e£fect.  On  the  day 
above  mentioned,  a  Jewuh  congr^tion  assembled 
for  an  important  solonnity.  One  of  the  members, 
Mr.  Nalram  Salamon,  subsequently  fomiahed  a 
well-writteB  acoonnt  of  it  to  the  newspaper.  He 
was  of  mnmon  that  this  was  probably  the  &st 
time  a  Jewish  eongregation  had  ever  assembled 
for  devotional  purposes  on  board  any  vessel.  "  It 
may  not  be  generally  known, he  obserres,  "  that 
the  minimum  number  of  male  adults  requared  for 
that  purpose  is  ten ;  that  with  less  th^^eeting 
would  be  inoon^lete,  rndpaUio  pn^en  anrstBot 


so 
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be  proceeded  with ;  and  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating,  that  so  many  of  the  chosen  people  of 
God  were  never  before  collected  on  board  ship." 
Thia  opinion,  however,  can  hardly  be  correct,  as 
the  Jews  in  all  ages,  since  their  dispersion,  have 
been  noted  vayagen.  According  to  Mr.  Salamon, 
the  occasion  of  &eir  meeting  on  the  14th  of  Sept. 
1852,  was  to  commemorate  the  b^iinning  of  the 
year  5613  since  the  world's  creation.  "  The  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Jewish  rel^on,"  he 
states,  "is  eaamiaalljpndeitmarumiimt  and  their 
teach^igs  incline  mm.  to  tJie  belief  that,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  when,  from  chaos,  the 
world  was  colled  into  existence,  fhdr  Almighty 
Father,  Lord  of  l^e  universal  world,  sits  on  his 
throne  on  high,  in  awful  judgment  upon  man,  his 
thoughts  and  deeds;  the  great  Book  of  Life  is 
open,  whore  every  man's  act  is  recorded ;  and  the 
dread  fiat  goes  forth.  It  is  a  moment  of  solemn 
prayer  with  them.  Soul  and  body  are  alike  pros- 
trate at  the  footstool  of  their  Maker ;  a  moment 
fraught  wiUi  their  happiness  or  misery,  adversity 
or  prosperity,  sickness  or  health,  lii'e  or  death ; 
but  *  penitence,  prayer,  and  charity*  avert  tho  evil 
decree."  It  ^ould  be  mentioned  that  when  it 
was  made  known  that  the  rites  of  this  congregation 
could  only  be  performed  in  an  apartment  ^«sially 
fitted  up  for  them,  Mr.  Cox,  the  liberal  prime 
minister  of  that  floating  realm,  at  once  removed 
this  '*  disability,"  by  preparing  a  state-room  for  the 
sorvicea,  in  a  manner  tlmt  ctdled  forth  the  warm 
gratitade  of  tiie  coi^pvgation. 

Two  days  afterwards,  a  meeting  of  a  differatt 
character  took  place  in  the  aft-saloon.  The  owners 
and  oommander  of  the  Great  Britain  gave  a  ball 
that  evening  to  a  large  party  of  the  passengers. 
The  saloon  presented  a  very  gay  appearance,  the 
light-coloured  dresses  of  the  ladies  being  (accord- 
ing to  tJie  editor  of  the  Great  Britain  Timet)  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  becoming.  Unluckily, 
the  weather  was  not  so  appropriate,  being  squally, 
with  a  high  sea,  which  brought  out  the  rolling 
propensities  of  the  vessel  in  a  manner  very  incon- 
venient to  the  dancers.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  continually  executing  movements  not  war- 
ranted by  the  figure  of  uie  danoe.  On  several 
occasions,  the  whole  company  unexpectedly  united 
in  performing  a  precipitate  ffolop,  with  many  new 
steps,  towards  the  lower  side  of  the  saloon.  But 
what  was  wanting  in  gravity  was  made  up  in 
mirth;  and,  when  the  mnsie  ceased,  itwas^much 
to  the  sorrow  of  many."  The  dancing  was  fid- 
lowed  by  singing.  The  "  Beontifal  Boy"  was  sung 
in  a  most  amusing  manner,  "in  costume."  A 
"most  capital  comic  song,  sung  comically  by  a 
comical  Irishman,"  excited  roars  of  laughter,  com- 
bined with  thunders  of  applause.  "  yfe  admired," 
continues  the  reporter,  "  the  songs  sung  by  the 
ladies,  whoso  presence  contributed  so  much  to  the 
pleasure  all  felt.  Altogether,  tho  evening  passed 
off  in  a  pleasant  and  haxmoniouB  oianner." 

In  tliis  agreeable  way,  the  stttuner  hod  passed 
the  latitude  of  St.  Helena,  and  was  steering  for 
the  Cape,  when  tho  discovery  was  made,  that  the 
stock  of  coals  was  too  small  to  carry  the  vessel  as 
for  as  Table  Bay.  The  c^tain  thereupon  deter- 


mined to  turn  back  and  call  at  St.  Helena  for  a 
fresh  supply.  This  necessity,  though  unwelcome 
to  him,  was  by  no  means  disagreeablo  to  tho  pas- 
sengers, who  were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
once  more  touching  the  firm  land,  after  a  month's 
confinement  to  the  ship.  They  reached  the  an- 
chorage late  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  Sep- 
tember, and  left  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29tli. 
A  stay  of  ncoi'Iy  a  week,  gave  ample  time  for 
coloring  the  island,  of  which  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  has  ^vcn  a  detailed  description,  for  the 
satisfifiction  of  his  floating  circle  of  readers.  Hie 
place  which  was  once  the  tomb  of  IfiqtoleiHi,  was, 
of  course,  the  object  of  greatest  interest  to  the 
voyagers.  "  The  tomb  stands  in  a  small  sq^iaze, 
paled  in,  within  which  growB  the  fiunous  vnllow 
tree,  of  which  nearly  all  procured  bits.  A  railing 
of  iron  encloses  the  grave,  to  which  you  descend 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  where  you  stand  in  what  was 
once  the  resting-place  of  the  hero  of  Austerlitz^ 
Lodi,  and  Marengo."  From  the  vacant  tomb, 
they  proceeded  to  Longwood,  and  "  were  much 
disappointed  to  find  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
once  great  chief  of  France  turned  into  a  farm- 
house, in  a  most  dilapidated  condition.  The  room 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Ifapoleon  left  this  scene  of 
things,  in  which  it  had  acted  such  a  conspicuous 
part,  is  now  disfigured  with  the  machinery  of  a 
threshing  mill ;  his  bed-room  is  a  stable,  and  his 
sitting-room  is  a  rubbish  comer.  In  short,  by- 
and-byc.  Time  will  make,  as  he  is  fast  doing,  a 
ruin  of  the  dwelling-place  of  him  who  once  dwelt 
in  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the  finest  city  of  tho 
world ;  who  compiled  the  destruction  of  tho  ca- 
pital of  Russia,  who  dictated  laws  to  Austria,  and 
gave  a  king  to  Rome.  Close  to  old  Longwood  is 
tiie  new  house,  which  the  government  built  for 
Napoleon  to  reside  in.  It  was  not  finished  at  his 
death,  but  would  have  been  a  more  suitable  resi- 
dence for  him  than  the  one  he  inhabited  previons 
to  his  death." 

From  this  serious  subject,  we  make  a  sudden 
transition  to  the  fortunes  of  a  cricket  match, 
played  by  a  party  of  the  "  Great  Britainras," 
against  the  "  St.  Helena  garrison."  As  was  to  bo 
expected,  the  military  players,  being  in  good 
practice  and  fftmiliar  with  the  ground,  won  the 
day ;  but  the  Great  ^tainors  maide  a  reepectable 
score,  viz.  65,  to  103  sewed  1^  their  adversaxies. 

As  there  was  not  coal  enough  at  St  Helena  to  cm- 
able  the  vessel  to  make  the  voyage  to  the  Cape,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  on  board  a  quantity  of  wood 
for  this  purpose.  But  wood,  also,  is  scarce  at  St. 
Helena,  and  to  make  up  the  requisite  supply  of  fuel, 
a  quantity  of  old  staves,  roots,  green  oaks,  and  ftirzo 
trees  was  taken  in.  'When  ^e  steamer  was  again 
under  weigh,  the  passengers  were  a  little  startled 
at  the  eight  of  the  briUiaut  sparks,  or  burning 
wood-flakea,  which  issued  from  the  funnel.  Some 
of  these  sparks  alighted  on  the  rising  and  glowed 
brightly  there,  awakening  serious  apprehensions 
of  fire.  The  danger,  however,  was,  probably,  j 
much  less  than  was  supposed.  Almost  all  the 
river  steamei^  in  America  bam  only  wood,  and 
send  forth  incessant  BhowE^(^^@|^^  flakes 
from  th^  funnels }  but  wo  bayo  ne^  neardof 
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any  accident  to  one  of  those  steamers  being  attri- 
bnted  to  that  practice.  At  all  events,  the  Great 
BriUtn,  after  a  quick  ran  of  ten  days  from  St. 
Helena,  arrived  safely  in  Table  Bay,  on  the  10t)i 
of  October.  Nothing  worUi  noting  aeoms  to  have 
occorred  in  this  part  of  the  passage,  if  we  except 
the  finmatioD  <tf  a  "  choral  society,"  the  manbon 
of  which  gave  a  conoert,  on  the  nig^  beAoe  the 
steamer  readied  the  Gape,  ai^  "  di^layed  a  great 
amotmt  of  vocal  and  instramental  talent."  The 
diary  in  the  OrmU  Britain  Times  closes  here ;  bat 
ftxjm  other  sonroes  we  leom  that  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Cape  Town. 
"  The  gigantic  proportions  of  this  noljle  vessel," 
observes  a  colonial  paper,  "  overtopping  the  other 
shipping  as  much  in  proportion  as  they  exceed  the 
ordinary  cargo  boats,  have  excited  general  wonder 
and  admiration.  Her  voyage,  but  for  the  unfor- 
tunate deficiency  of  fuel,  and  consequent  detention 
at  Bt.  Helena,  would  have  been  unquestionably 
the  Aatest  on  record;  and  the  fiict  of  her  having 
otmveyed  bo  many  as  630  passengers,  besides  a 
crew  of  130  men,  for  such  a  distance,  without  a 
wof^  death,  or  a  case  of  severe  siekness,  is  a 
|voof  ni  the  ezraUence  of  the  general  arrai^- 
menta  for  secmi^  the  health  and  comfini  of  the 
passengers." 

The  emigrants  seem  to  have  made  an  equally 
&vonrable  impression.  "During  the  last  few 
dOTs,"  says  the  same  paper,  "  the  town  has  been 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  the 
passengers,  who  appear  to  be  generally  a  very 
diH^rent  class  of  men  from  those  formerly  brought 
to  our  ehoree  in  emigrant  reaids.   Uoatly  intwi- 


gent  men,  of  respectable  connections,  full  of  ^nirits 
and  hope  in  their  imdcrtaking,  the  '  Qreat 
Britainers'  seem  to  carry  with  them  the  elements 
of  successful  emigration;  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  entertamed  that  a  few  thousand 
men  of  this  stamp,  planting  themselves  volunta- 
rily in  a  country  of  soch  boundless  resources  as 
Australia  now  discloses,  would  lay  the  foundatiiHt 
of  an  empire  state,  capable,  before  many  genera- 
tions are  gone  by,  of  ranking  with  the  mightiest 
nations  of  the  older  world."  "Vniile  the  passen- 
gers wandered  about  on  shore,  the  townspeople, 
with  equal  curiosity  poured  off  in  crowds  to  the 
steamer,  seriously  impeding  for  a  time  the  process 
of  taking  in  the  coals.  In  four  or  five  days,  how- 
ever, this  work  was  completed;  and  on  the  17th 
of  October,  the  Great  Britain  left  the  Cape  for 
Australia.  She  was  expected  to  reach  Pmrt 
Phillip  about  the  doee  of  November ;  and  we  may 
therefore  look  to  get  news  of  her  arrival,  and  per- 
haps to  receive  tiie  concluding  number  of  the 
Great  Britain  I^mes,  before  the  end  of  February.* 
Meanwhile  the  extracts  which  we  have  given  from 
that  cnzioaB  publication  will  serve  for  something 
mam  tiian  amusement,  since  th^  certainly 
show  that  by  {woper  atrangements  and  care,  a 
voyage  to  Australia  may  be  made  safe,  onnforta- 
ble,  and  pleasant,  to  a  remarkable  d^;ree.  Thev 
also  afford  a  striking  evidence  of  a  truth  which 
OUT  legislators  seem  to  be  singularly  slow  in  ap- 
preciating— namely,  that  the  newspaper  is  fast 
becoming,  at  least  to  all  men  of  British  race,  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life. 

*  Her  safo  miral  «ru  known  him  by  Uw  middle  of  Jnntir. 


THE  SALHON  . 

No  member  of  the  finny  tribe  has  been  the  sub- 
ject <tf  so  mnoh  discussion  as  the  Bahnon.  Natu- 
ndists,  poadiers,  anglers,  fishmonger^  landed  pro- 
prietors, epicures,  and  members  of  Pariiamen^  all 
write  and  talk  idwut  this  famous  fish.  But  ink 
sad  epeeeh.  have  apparently  been  wasted  to  little 
porpoae,  as,  at  the  present  moment,  there  are  more 
vexed  questions  about  it  than  about  any  other 
denizen  of  Uie  deep. 

Hen  of  science  are  still  divided  as  to  whether 
male  and  female  sahnon  travel  to  the  spawning- 
ground  in  company,  whether  the  spawning-bed  is 
fwmed  by  the  snout  or  tail;  and  as  to  emlnyology 
and  the  succeesive  stages  that  intervene  between 
it  and  adolescence,  there  are  more  theories  than 
we  can  take  tiie  trouble  of  enumerating.  Biver 
poachers  are  as  little  convinced  about  saLoon  pre- 
serratxou,  as  their  moorland  brethren  are  about 
the  justice  of  giving  the  lords  of  the  soil  a  mono- 
poly in  hares  and  pheasants.  Anglers  are  petpe- 
tuaily  crying  out  that  their  sport  is  enrtaited  by 
stake  and  bog  nets,  leisters  or  spears ;  and  eke, 
tiiey  might  add,  by  common  gavden-spades;  for 
we  have  a  poet  in  our  eye,  who,  at  flood-times^ 
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AND  ITS  FOES. 

goes  down  at  nig^t  to  the  bottom  of  his  garden 
witli  a  lantern  and  the  h(»'ticultnral  implement 
aJEbresaid.  Tba  light  is  so  disposed  as  to  attzact 
the  notice  of  the  fish,  which  springs  upward  in 
the  required  direction,  and  then  the  poet  comes 
down  upon  it  with  emh  tremendous  force,  that  the 
vitaliW  of  the  spine  is  gone  in  a  single  moment, 
and  the  noble  animal  becomes  the  prey  of  the 
spoiler.  Such  doings  with  iron  and  cord  must,  in 
many  localities,  abbreviate  the  pastime  of  the 
sportsman;  for  we  know  that  fibers,  legitimate 
ajid  ill^timate,  carry  on  their  operations  to  a 
wholesale  extent.  Fishmongers,  again,  are  an- 
noyed, like  all  other  tradesmen  who  deal  in  an 
article  whose  supply  is  scanty  or  capricious ;  they 
have  to  coitend  with  a  surplusage  at  one  time  of 
a  fish  which  is  soon  out  of  season,  and  a  scarcity 
at  oiher  periods,  when  aldermanic  feasts  and  dub 
dinners  call  for  triple  supplies.  The  fishmonger 
must  have  his  artide,  and  he  deals  with  &ir  imd 
£>ul  venders  indiscriminately:  but  as  demand  and 
supply  r^fulato  price,  and  as^^iUimraraite  gets 
prices  regulated  by  thsgiBtatoya£J;Oul#i@^  we 
have  not  the  same  ^mpathy  for  the  members  ct 
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its  ineorporation  tiiat  we  are  boond  fo  nmintain 

for  lessees,  tacksmen,  and  landed  proprietors. 
These  parties  invest  anunal  sums  in  liie  prospect 
of  obtaining  something  like  a  retom  for  tiieir 
money;  and  as  labourers  and  capitalists  are 
worthy  of  the  hire  or  gain  that  legitimately  per- 
tains to  them,  so  wo  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  legislation  should  be  so  squared  as  to  admit 
of  free  scope  for  such  return  being  obtained. 
Epicures,  too,  are  entitled  to  have  their  fears 
ree^cted ;  for  to  those  who  relish  the  superior 
flavour  of  the  salmon,  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
tinction or  comparative  diminution  of  supplies, 
must  force  unpleasant  anticipations  as  to  how  far 
tnmts,  mackerels,  or  heninga  would  compensate 
for  the  deprivati<»L  And  let  no  sanguine  lover 
of  good  thing«  sneer  at  inch  a  possible  consum- 
mation  of  misery.  Over-fishing  has  driven  the 
whales  of  the  Arctic  Seas  into  latitiides  bOTond 
the  harpoons  of  the  most  daring  Blowhwds  of 
modem  times ;  and  in  v^table  nature,  over-cul- 
tivation, or  something  else,  has  driven  the  potato 
almost  out  of  existence.  We  do  not  ourselves 
imagine  that  we  ever  shall  have  occasion  to  sing 
the  coronach  over  salmon,  as  an  extinct  speoiee  in 
the  animal  kingdom ;  but  the  actual  state  of 
af&irs,  and  still  more  the  cry  that  has  been  raised 
regarding  them,  compel  us  to  take  up  the  subject 
and  deal  with  it  as  a  topic  deserving  attmtion. 

Last  of  all  in  the  roll  of  interested  parties,  we 
have  members  of  Parhament.  Uany  senators  are 
proprietors  of  salmon-fishings;  but  we  do  not 
refer  to  legislators  in  that  capacify,  nor  allude  to 
them  just  now  in  tiieir  provinco  as  makers  and 
mendffls  of  laws ;  in  the  disohai^  of  which  3&mc- 
tion  the  salmon  and  its  dedim!  and  fall  are  often 
obtruded  ron  their  notice,  and  from  the  extent 
and  diversified  character  of  the  interests  involved, 
tiie  salmon  and  its  concerns  must  and  will  receive 
attention.  Of  course,  a  neophyte  of  St.  Stephen's, 
before  deciding  on  what  is  to  be  done,  must  inform 
himself  as  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  previous  inquiry  and  legislation. 
Well,  that  will  at  least  cause  the  reading  of  three 
"Blue  Books,"  issued  in  1824-5,  and  of  me  large 
'*Blue  Book,"  issued  in  1836;  and  it  will,  also, 
as  shewing  the  cause  and  result  of  these  tomes, 
be  further  imperative  that  he  should  peruse  some 
dozen  Acts  of  Parliament.  Hansard,  in  this  in- 
stance, need  not  be  looked  into ;  as  although  the 
question  has  beoi  disonssed  in  Parliament,  ^  de- 
bates thereon  have  thrown  little  additiuial  light 
iqxMa  the  solgeot  Besides  Reports  md  Acts  Btr- 
liamentaiT,  nnmerous  Beview  nod  Iffwgasine  arti- 
cles and  I^phlets  have  i^peared ;  but  except  a 
paper  in  the  "Edinbm^h  iteview,"  about  two 
years  ago,  a  tract  by  the  Bev.  "Mlt.  Williamson, 
of  Tongland,  and  the  papers  of  Ur.  Shaw,  of  all  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  none  of  the  other 
multitndinoiui  lucubrations,  that  have  come  tmder 
our  notice,  are  deserving  of  much  attention. 

The  whole  difBiculties  connected  with  property 
in  the  salmon  consist  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  re- 
production. The  animal  must  leave  the  salt 
water  and  ascend,  it  maybe  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
the  top  of  a  river,  in  wder  that  it  may  depodt  its 


spawn  in  fresh  water.  "TTnole  Tom's  OsIhii" 
tells  us  in  thriUing  langoage  of  the  adventorous 
mother  who  to  save  her  child  from  American  aln- 

very,  boldly  carried  him  over  tlie  cracking;  trea- 
cherous ice,  but  this  feat  is  as  nothing  to  what  is 
aooomplished  by  the  fiamale  salmon.  It  defies 
wind  and  tide,  and  even  the  cascade  presents 
its  vertical  walls  and  its  thundering  foam  in  vain ; 
man,  it  is  true,  sometimes  comes  in,  and  with  his 
lethal  weapons  and  contrivanoes  often  arrests  t^o 
progreas  and  takes  the  life  of  the  poor  wanderer ; 
but  give  it  fiair  play  at  this  stage  of  its  existence, 
and  it  will  not  only  multiply  iteelf  indefinitely, 
but  will  year  after  year  return  for  the  performance 
of  this  same  reproductive  flmction.  But  so  far 
from  giving  iiiis  fiiir  play,  the  projaietm-,  or  the 
tacksman,  or  the  poaohar,  or  uie  angler  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  despises  tiie  modeante  ooiansel 
involved  in  snch  a  course.  "I  ean  tiansfix  or 
halter  this  fish  witii  certainty  at  present,  bnt  she 
or  her  progeny  may  never  come  my  way  again — 
and  I  shall  tha«fore  sacrifice  a  fbture  problema- 
tical good  to  myself,  and  a  general  good  to  those 
who  do  business  farth^  up  the  river,  by  appro- 
priating the  prise  on  the  instant.  I  know  that  in 
many  cases  tiie  upper  fishers  kill'  salmon  imme- 
diately after  they  have  spawned,  and  when  they 
are  still  fonl,  and  why  should  I  respect  the  rights 
of  those  who  pay  no  respect  to  my  interests?" 
The  salmon  is  taken,  and  a  sorry  sight  it  is  to  see 
the  quantity  of  roe  that  is  embedded  within  it. 
Every  one  deplores  this  result  when  it  is  written  or 
spoken  about,  bat  whae  is  fisherman  or  sporfo- 
man  who,  when  opportunity  presents  itadf,  will 
have  the  self-dtmial  to  let  the  breeding  fish  alone  ? 
• — at  all  events  it  is  well  known  that  abont  fbur- 
fiflihsare  killeddnring  theirfirst  ascent  of  onrrivers. 
The  natives  at  the  top  of  the  water  are  equally 
murderous  and  tmprincipled,  and  they  scruple  not, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  to  slay  the  fidi  when  tliey 
are  in  the  foul  condition  of  having  newly  spawned 
— a  proceeding  which  not  only  aflfects  prrapect- 
ively  the  intei-ests  of  the  lower  flahera,  but  palms 
unwholesome  food  on  the  commnnity — a  misde- 
meanour of  which  the  law  is  as  much  mtitled  to 
take  cognizance  as  it  is  to  punish  fbr  the  sale  oi 
unwholesome  flesh.  But  the  upper  men  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  slaughter  of  the  inflnn  aged, 
they  also  capture  fish  in  early  youth  when  &ey 
are  eomparatively  valneless,  and  when  if  spared  to 
take  thoir  seaward  trip,  they  would  return  lai^^, 
and  heavier,  and  more  marketable  commodities. 
Thsae  ia  no&i^  then  for  it,  but  that  uppra-  and 
lower  should  agree  and  make  one  oommon  interest 
of  t^  fishily  of  a  river.  Tba  first  anthority 
whom  we  have  quoted  reotonmends  as  a  ftiU  and 
satisfactory  measnre  of  salmon  reform  that  tiie 
net  system,  moveable  and  staked,  should  be 
aboIifAied,  liiat  the  rod  should  be  legalised  all  the 
year  round,  and  that  a  stationary  engine  should 
be  placed  at  scmie  eonvenient  part  of  the  nver,  of 
such  constmotion  tiiat  when  in  c^ieration  every 
fish  passing  up  may  be  cangfat,  or  which  when 
not  in  operation  every  fish  passing  up  may  pur- 
rae  its  jonrney  unm^^.  @^,proceedi  of  the 
nehing,  as  eMwoBMa  m  tnia  way,  would  nil  to 
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be  divided  amongst  the  different  proprietors,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  fishings  of  former  seasons, 
or  MOTOTling  to  any  other  principle  of  allocation 
thai  auf^t  be  amicably  a^^reed  on. 

It  is  some  time  since  this  bold  but  tmquestiona- 
%  desrable  and  efEectire  measure  was  proposed, 
bat  as  yet  ve  hare  beard  of  no  steps  being  taken 
on  any  river  for  its  adoption ;  although  Uio  par- 
tias  interested  are  still  as  potent  in  grumbling  aa 
ever.  I.et  us  proceed  to  consider  this  sch^e, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  assume  in  the 
meantime  that  over-fishing,  and  non-regulated 
fiflhing  are  two  evils  ihat  jeopardize  the  capital 
invested  in  the  salmon  fiaheries,  (which  is  about 
£100,000  T^T  annum  for  Scotland  alone,)  and  then 
let  US  inquire  hov  iar  these  are  likely  to  be  obvi- 
ated by  tite  reformatory  measure  proposed.  Other 
eaoses,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the  diminution  of 
Btdmon,  and  at  these  ve  shall  glance  in  due 
time,  but  jurerenlihle  causes  we  c<»isider  excess 
and  mode  of  fishing  to  be  the  chief,  and  on  this 
iBBomptiMi,  all  who  ^lov  the  subject  will  grant 
that  we  mar  safely  proceed. 

Stake  and  bag  nets  are  placed  in  salt  water,  not 
only  outside  the  month  of  a  river,  but  for  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  opening ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that 
coastnicted  as  they  are,  ^ey  must  catch  ahnost 
eveiy  £sh  that  comes  against  them.  The  trout 
has  a  keen  sense  of  the  danger  of  this  net,  and 
Tbenever  it  comes  upon  theoutrigging,  it  pursues 
t  lateral  course,  till  it  escapes  the  danger ;  hut  not 
BO  the  aalmon,  which  goes  plump  against  the  ob- 
BtnictioD,  de^te  of  premonitory  warnings,  and  is 
speedily  entangled  in  the  fishes  suard.  In  the 
vn  <^  tile  net  and  coble,  or  moveable  nets,  the 
is  precuely  the  revwse:  these  have  less 
power  over  the  Balmoo,  but  intercept  the  trout 
ia  leige  quntities.  A  stake  is  fixed  on.  the  banks 
itf  the  livar,  and  the  net  is  loosely  placed  in  the 
■tas  of  the  oobte,  the  fisherman  piUls  in  a  curve 
noted  to  the  nm  of  1^  water,  anid  tlie  dodging  of 
the  tnut  is  rewarded  by  capture ;  while  the  ad- 
Tentuoiu  maxoh  of  the  sahnon  is  rewarded  by 
escape.  do  not  pretend  to  know  by  what 
lumictive  principle  the  two  fishes  act  in  these 
puallel  eases,  and  having  no  substantial  ground 
to  g»  upoa,  we  offer  no  theory  on  the  point.  It 
is  uifieieat  for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
salt  water  net  does,  as  statisties  amply  prove, 
intercept  too  many  fish ;  whilst  it  is  not  only  me- 
chamcally  difficult  to  reduoe  its  destructive  ten- 
dfDciee,  but  it  ia  also,  supposing  the  meoh&nioal 
^iffica%  were  ovexeome,  extremely  izuHmvenieait 
to  tse^taiiL  whether  way  relaxing  arrangemost 
^  been  earned  into  effect.  It  is  well  known, 
^t  f  rench  nuu-of-war  have  to  superintend  the 
r  mdi  fishwnen  who  proseoate' t^  haciing  fishny 

oar  coast,  and  that  our  own  fiabearmen  ako  le- 
qoiie  to  be  watched ;  and  yet  it  is  matter  of  noto- 
that  notwitJbstuidnig  naval  Burv«llance,  both 
"auimns  and  AwgHnAiia  evade  the  piaootoriai  codes 
^^ttar  respective  countries.  The  Frenchman  gets 
toOBfy  on  herrings  which  he  never  caught,  and 
the  BnglisbTnau  stUJ  employs  Ule^  nets,  and  de- 
rtwjB  healing  in  inlEint  innoc^Kc.  The  fixed 
^  Buy  «atoh  im  »aay,  and  ths  BUYesbto  one 


may  catch  too  few,  in  vludi  case  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  one  have  too  much  profit, 
and  those  <^  the  second  have  too  little ;  and  this 
inequality  and  consequent  nnfiiiiness  of  return, 
affords,  in  itself  a  satisfactory  argument  ibr  the 
substitution  of  one  central  machii^  for  each 
river. 

But  not  only  does  equity  point  to  this  improve- 
ment, but  the  future  prosperity  of  the  fishings 
demands  it.  The  fixed  nets  cannot  be  regulated; 
whereas,  a  machine  can  bo  adapted  with  the  most 
nice  regularity  to  the  exact  observance  of  what- 
QYQi  close  time  may  be  thought  necessary.  All 
or  none  may  be  caught,  according  to  pleasure.  If 
the  old-fasbioned  plan  be  adopted,  of  allowii^ 
Sunday  excursionists  to  ascend  the  heights  with 
impunity,  then  a  few  turns  of  a  crank  winds  up 
the  labour  of  the  week,  and  the  fisher  may  go  to 
his  htdiday,  and  allow  his  victims  to  go  to  theirs, 
and  there  is  no  farther  oaie  neoessary  on  thu  part 
of  man  or  beast  Eoonomy,  too,  whose  potent 
claims  should  be  listened  to  on  a  question  like 
this,  also  li^  up  its  voice  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
jected alteration.  Ket  fishing  invalves  ccmsider- 
able  expense ;  the  original  cost  of  boats,  nets,  and 
their  appurtenances  is  heavy,  the  tear  and  wear  is 
:  inoessant ;  and  above  and  beyond  all,  the  wages  of 
fishermen  greatly  swell  the  expenditure  of  pro- 
prietor and  tacksman.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it 
:  be  observed,  that  the  original  cost  of  a  stationary 
machine  would  tail  short  of  Uie  expense  of  the  net 
;  plant  of  any  given  river ;  the  maintenance  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  kas,  whilst  the  staff  of  operators 
wotdd  unquestionably  be  diminished. 

It  may  possibly  however  be  whispered,  that  one 
siuj^  nmchine  might  not  be  so  effective  in  catoh- 
ing,  as  the  vast  array  of  netting  tliat  is  presently 
in  operatioDf  but  to  this  we  answer,  that  tho 
physiologioal  economy  of  the  salmon  compels  it  to 
find  a  fresh- wator  drooait  for  its  i^awu,  and  tiiat 
it  cannot,  without  a  fiagrtait  and  ratal  violaticm  of 
the  laws  of  its  physical  being,  do  otherwise  than 
proceed  inland  for  the  discharge  of  the  generative 
fanoti<ai.  And  Nature,  as  if  it  held  that  the  mere 
presence  of  roe  within  the  animal  might,  in  some 
wayward  member  of  the  species,  be  insuMcient  to 
cause  it  to  prosecute  its  journey  landward,  has 
added  another  incentive  to  the  performance  of 
duty.  If  it  remains  too  long  in  the  salt  water,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a  sea  insect,  of  which  it  can 
only  get  rid  by  wholesome  immersion  iu  fresh- 
water pools ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  its  shuttlecock  career  should  be  duly 
performed,  it  has  been  furthear  ascertoiaed,  that  it 
the  unfivtonate  fiahlingers  too  long  in  the  smooth 
waters  that  glisten  under  the  greenwood  tree,  it  is 
bodegedbyazBueaof  fresh-watcorinseetB,  ofwhieh 
it  can  only  get  rid  by  striking  its  fins  towards  <dd 
&ther  ocean.  Then  is  nothing  oaprioions  in  either 
of  these  dispensatioBS,  £»  before  the  sea  torment- 
ors commence  the  exwase  of  their  vocaticm,  tiie 
myriads  of  ova  are  ready  to  be  dischai^d ;  and 
b^ore  the  fi%sh-water  visitors  become  cutaneous 
irritants,  the  reproductive  process  has  been  per- 
formed, and  the  relaxed  tissues  and  altered  c<^ur 
of  the  nX^"  iffoclaini  to  the  iavolidf  that  sea-air 
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and  Bea-bathing  can  alono  bring  back  Health  and 
strength. 

But  a  querulous  river-proprietor  may  8oy  this: 
Your  proposed  machine  if  opened  backwards  will 
let  tho  sohnon-mother  and  her  mate  back  to  the 
German  Ocean,  may  it  not  be  that  like  the 
desponding  emigrant,  they  forsake  Lochaber  and 
its  braes  to  return  no  more  ?  Thereby,  we  must 
candidly  admit,  hangs  a  mystery.  There  be  some 
who  avow  that  the  salmon,  with  unerring  instinct, 
goes  back  to  its  native  river,  when  its  physictJ 
necessities  compel  it  to  revisit  the  &esh  water; 
and  there  are  others  who  deny  the  certainty  of 
retnxn  to  the  place  of  its  birth.  We  have  given 
some  attention,  to  the  controversy,  but  after  pa- 
tient consideration  of  the  whole  subject  we  are 
unwilling  to  pronounce  dogmatically  concerning 
it.  Probably  it  will  return  to  its  native  stream; 
but  tiie  experiments  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Duke  of 
Atbol  have  not  yet  definitely  setiled  the  question^ 
and  we  are  lotii  to  hold  out  any  prospects  which 
farther  e3q)eriment8  may  not  realize.  But,  still, 
admittii^  that  certain  fish  descend  certain  rivers 
and  return  not  thither  again,  what  boots  it? 
Every  year  the  land  sportsman  spares  hares,  phea- 
sants, and  woodcocks,  but  he  has  no  certainty  that 
these  will  again  breed  on  the  very  property  where 
he  has  spared  them.  If  some  leave,  others  will 
come — and  so,  in  like  manner,  with  the  salmon. 
If  Bome  denizens  of  the  Forth  take  a  trip  north- 
wards, and  ascend  the  Tay  for  a  change  of  air  and 
scene,  is  it  not  equally  probable,  that  some  Tay 
salmon,  after  satisfying  themselves  with  the  ver- 
dant beauties  of  the  inches  of  "  St.  Johnstoune" 
and  the  beauties  of  "bonny  Dundee,"  may  direct 
their  nostrils  southwards,  and  passing  the  Bass 
Bock,  and  skirting  "  Largo  Bay,"  and  coming 
"  within  a  mile  of  Edinbui^h,"  may  choose  to  die 
game  under  the  shelter  of  the  gtuu  of  Stirling 
CasUe?  The  probability,  it  appears  to  us,  admits 
of  no  doubti  and  tiliere&re  we  hare  no  sympathy 
-wi&  these  &ar8. 

But  come  we  now  to  the  rod.  Our  salmon 
reformer  would  leg^ze  its  use  &om  January  to . 
December,  and  if  fiiis  innovation  appear  startling, 
let  its  merits  be  didy  considered  before  sentence 
of  condemnation  be  passed.  The  number  of  fish 
caught  by  rod,  as  compared  with  those  caught  by 
nets,  is  utterly  insignificant — the  proportion  being 
that  of  700  to  90,000.  The  mass  of  rod-fishers 
ply  the  gentle  art  more  for  amusemrat  than  for 
commercial  purposes — and  they  belong  to  a  class 
of  the  community  whose  circumstances  enable 
them  to  pay  for  their  recreation,  and  whose  avo- 
cations prevent  them  from  exercising  their  amuse- 
ments with  anything  like  destructive  frequency. 
At  present  the  leister  transfixes  tiie  salmon  in  the 
very  act  of  spawning,  but  at  that  season  the  rod- 
fisher  cannot  molest  the  'fish  even  if  ho  had  the 
wilL  Besides,  as  the  conservatiffli  of  the  qiawning 
beds  most  dqiend  very  much,  if  not  exdunvdy, 
on  Uie  co-operation  of  upper  proprietors  and 
tenants,  it  is  but  fair  and  politic  that  they  should 
receive  some  encouragement  to  persevere  in  well- 
doing. It  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  spears 
M  well  as  nets,  and  in  the  propriety  of  this  we 


concur,  but  as  poaching  cannot  be  put  down 
unless  you  have  the  support  ot  all  around,  we 
would  not  only  legalize  rod-fishing  for  tlie  whole 
year  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  sport, 
but  we  would  gratuitously  extend  the  privilege 
to  all  proprietors  and  tenants  whoso  grounds  are 
intersect^  by  a  river,  lliis  extension  of  the 
franchise  would  enlist  a  band  of  volunteers,  who 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  fish  than  any  system 
of  river  poUce  that  has  yet  been  tried. 

We  have  referred  to  the  minister  of  Tongland 
as  an  authority  on  salmon,  but  we  are  more 
pleased  with  his  facts  than  his  proposals;  more 
satisfied  with  him  as  an  observer  than  as  a  legis* 
later.   He  agrees,  as  we  do,  in  the  propriety  of 
the  sugg^otts  of  the  Edinbuigh  reviewer,  but 
he  makes  the  monstrous  amendment  tbat  Govern- 
ment diould  buy  up  the  salmon  fisheries,  and 
cany  them  on  for  behoof  of  the  nation.  Now  our 
Ter&eesaA  friend  ought  to  know,  that  excepting 
administering  justice  and  carrying  letten,  Govern-  I 
ment  never  does  anything  well.   It  caimot  grow 
timber,  build  ships,  publish  books,  or  omduot 
traffic  of  any  kind,  witiiout  blundering  at  every 
footstep — and  sure  we  are  that  Downing-stxeet, 
with  all  its  wisdom,  never  could  cateh  salmon. 
Why  first  of  all,  we  should  have  a  salmon  board ; 
then  boards  for  each  river;  then  we  should  have 
flash  engineers  performing  all  imaginable  tricks 
with  the  construction  of  the  propc^ed  machine;  | 
we  should  have  jobbing  in  the  appointment  of  j 
fishery  officers;  peculation  of  such  animals  as  ' 
were  caught,  and  cooking  of  accounts  of  such  i 
animals  as  were  sold;  while,  to  crown  all,  we 
should  have  hordes  of  Walpole's  militia-men 
squatting  down  as  protectors  of  the  fishes,  but 
who,  in  reahly,  would  be  devourers  of  the  loaves 
of  the  district.   No,  no,  llx.  Williamson,  if  ttie 
fishings  of  your  &voarite  animal  are  to  go  down, 
let  them  be  ruined  in  the  han^  of  the  present  I 
proprietor,  as  it  is  a  solemn  fitct  tiiat  Ooreniment  | 
not  only  rains  every  trade  which  it  undertakes 
to  protect,  but  it  also  involves  some  three  or  four  j 
allied  interests  in  the  same  disastrous  fate.  i 

Rejecting  J£r.  WiUiemson's  assistance  in  guid-  j 
ing  us  as  to  what  things  should  be,  we  gladly 
accept  of  his  aid  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  things 
as  they  are.    He  is  evidently  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  observer,  and  in  his  company  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  estimate  of 
the  numerous  enemies  of  the  salmon,  and  of  the 
multi&rious  agencies  which  are  perpetually  at 
work  for  its  destruction.   Fixed  nets  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  over-fishing  scarcely  could  be  said 
to  be  a  crime  prior  to  their  introduction;  but  &c  I 
disabilities  which  we  are  now  about  to  catalogue, 
were  in  operation  before  Izaak  Walton  began  to 
bold  fortit,  (wiHi  all  his  quaintness,  Izaak  talks  a  ; 
deal  of  nonsras^  and  so  far  as  the  salmon  is  con-  ' 
cemed  he  is  often  thoroughly  unsound),  ay,  and 
were  in  operation  oentunes  b^n«  he  and  his 
brethren  saw  liie  light. 

All  animals  live  on,  and  in  turn  are  eat^  by 
their  fellows — and  the  salmon,  of  course,  forms 
no  exception  to  the  rule.   The  great  fecundity  of  ; 
this  fish  indicates  a  trebly  hazudaua  life,  as  in*  j 
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sorance  offices  would  say — for  Nature  is  never 
prodigal  in  her  supplies  without  design.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  if  a  salmon  produces 
17,000  roe,  raily  800  will  arrive  at  maturity.  A 
destmction  so  great  as  this  must  have  been  mten- 
tional,  and  we  shall  accordingly  £nd  that  the  roe, 
and  even  the.  advanced  salmon,  ftuni^os  a  consti- 
tuent portion  of  the  diet  of  numerous  other  animals. 
Frost,  fioods,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of 
the  sir,  the  fish  in  sea,  lake  and  river,  and,  last  of 
all,  man  wages  war  against  the  salmon. 

Bat  let  OS  kx^  at  this  antagtauBm  somewhat  in 
detaiL  The  salmon  is  assailed  in  in&ncy  and  in 
maturity.  Li  the  first  stage,  of  course,  its  foes 
are  those  of  fresh-water  origin ;  but,  in  the  second, 
both  fresh  and  salt-water  depths  send  forth  their 
representative  hosts  to  effect  its  destruction. 
"  The  chief  destroyer  of  roe  and  embryo  are  water 
ouzds,  gulls,  wild-ducks,  and  river-trouts.  The 
water-ouzel  watches  the  female  salmon  depositing 
her  spawn,  dives  after  her,  and  swallows  the  roe 
immediatdy  after  it  has  made  its  appearance. ; 
Gulls  observe  the  fry  when  just  about  to  disengage 
themselves  frtmi  the  bed,  and  devour  them  in  a 
sort  of  intermediate  state  between  the  embryo  and 
the  active  fish.  Wild-ducks  gobble  up  the  roe  in 
all  its  stages ;  and  if  they  once  discover  a  bed, 
they  utterly  destroy  it  Trouts,  too,  of  various 
descriptiona,  feed  luth  vpoa  roe  and  ftj;  and, 
perhaps,  are  more  destroctiye  tium  all  the  above 
animals  put  tc^ther." 

The  Bfilmon  which  has  e8C^>ed  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  the  "  chrysalis"  stage,  mnst  prepare  to 
contend  with  those  foes  who  lie  in  wait  for  adult 
flesh.  And,  in  the  van,  comes  the  otter,  who 
charges  in  all  parts  of  the  river,  and  in  all  seasons, 
except  when  the  fish  is  foul.  The  otter's  general 
tactics  is  to  hover  about  during  spawning-time, ' 
when  he  finds  his  victims  on  i^e  shallow  fords  ; 
and  he  there  seizes  them  in  large  numbers,  drags 
them  on  shore,  and,  after  helping  himself  te 
favourite  slices  from  the  head,  contemptuously 
abandons  the  rest  of  the  body^  to  epicures  who  are 
less  &stidious.  In  some  nvers,  farm  servants 
and  others  go  down  at  early  dawn,  and  are  glad  to 
get  the  fish  which  the  otter  so  conveniently  leaves 
va  terra  firma  fbr  their  use.  Mr.  WiLUamson 
refers  to  one  case,  where  a  beantiiiil  male  fish, 
wdghing  upwards  of  foorteen  pounds,  and  in  fine 
emotion,  was  left  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 

The  next  foe  is  the  pike,  whose  antagonism 
pteaents  some  curious  features.  It  is  a  fair  passage 
of  arms  between  the  two  animals;  if  the  salmon 
is  s^ng  he  may  escape,  if  he  is  young  or  weak 
he  fidls  a  victim  to  the  pike.  Frequently,  the 
salmon  finds  discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  that  safety  consists  in  flight ;  and,  as 
the  pike  frequents  deep,  sluggish  pools  and  lairs, 
while  the  salmon  prefers  clear  and  lively  streams 
or  pools,  free  from  mud  and  rather  shallow,  the 
two  do  not  come  in  contact,  except  when,  in  the 
course  of  its  upward  or  downward  peregrination, 
the  salmon  happens  to  pass  through  the  territories 
of  the  pike,  and  then  &e  latter  bristles  up  like 
the  Ihike  of  Athol,  when  a  tourist  passes  through 
CHen  Tilt.   One  great  receptacle  of  the  pike  ia 


Loch  Ken,  upon  the  Dee,  and  hero  we  must  quote 
Mr.  Williamson : — "  It  is  about  nine  miles  in 
length  and  abounds  with  piko,  some  of  which  are 
of  enormous  size.  We  have  seen  the  jaws  and 
skull  of  one  taken  many  years  ago  in  this  locb, 
and  still  preserved  in  Kenmure  Caatle,  which 
weighed  seventy-five  pounds.  The  salmon  route 
lies  through  this  inhospitable  region,  peopled  with 
hungry,  lank-beUied  numsteni.  That  multitudes 
peri^  in  traversing  it  is  pretty  certain ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  aacwtain,  <cst  even  in  &e  remotest 
degree  to  approximate  tiie  amount  of  havoc.  One 
fact,  however,  is  well  known;  that  although 
numerous  salmon  appear  in  the  streams  that  feed 
the  loch,  not  one  salmon-trout  or  herlingwas  ever 
seeu  among  them.  All  disappear  in  their  passage 
through  Loch  Ken;  and  the  inference  seems  a 
fair  one,  that  they  are  devoured  by  the  pike.  Wo 
confess  that  an  obvious  question  is  suggested  by 
this  inference.  If  salmon-trout  and  herlings  aro 
all  destroyed  in  this  manner,  how  do  fry  and  par 
happen  to  escape  ?  if  the  pike  manages  te  kill  all 
the  stronger  fish,  when  ascending  t^e  loch  in 
autumn,  how  docs  he  permit  the  smaller  fish  to 
get  away,  when  descending  it  in  spring?  Our 
answer  is,  that  spring  is  the  season  when  tlte  piko 
spawns.  At  the  very  time  when  the  fry,  emanci- 
pated frY>m  their  beds,  are  in  the  freshest  and  moat 
nimble  enjoyment  of  newly-acquired  life,  the  piko 
is  in  t^e  most  aln^fish  and  exhausted  condition, 
ill-fitted  to  pursue  and  seize  prey  which,  even  in 
his  livelier  hours,  would  at  least  be  a  match  for 
him." 

Another  and  the  last  enemy  that  we  shall  refer 
to  is  the  eel.  He  is  rather  a  cowardly  opponent, 
not  daring  to  attack  the  strong  and  healthy  salmon, 
but  assailing  and  eating  up  without  mercy  such 
as  happen  to  be  weak  or  wounded.  Unlike  the 
otter,  which  is  cdectio  in  the  gratification  of  its 
appetite,  the  eel  devours  everything  except  bone, 
and  leaves  the  skeleton  as  bare  of  fiesh  as  if 
it  were  preparing  specimens  of  osteology  for  a 
museum.  The  eel  is  also  disposed  to  prey  on  roc, 
but  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  somewhat  simi- 
lar but  even  more  complete  than  what  obtains  in 
the  case  of  the  pike,  limite  are  set  to  the  preda- 
tory habits  of  the  eel.  The  salmon  produces  in 
fresh  water,  the  eel  produces  in  salt  water — and 
as  both  exercise  the  productive  function  about 
the  same  season,  the  salmon  descends,  while  the 
eel  ascends,  and  thus  they  pass  each  other  in  the 
journey  of  life.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  eel  in 
all  probability  would  extirpate  the  sahnon  tribe. 

Again,  agricultural  improvement  and  manu- 
fecturing  progress  contribute  their  quota  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  salmon.  Mr.  Mechi  and  other  cun- 
ning tillers  of  the  ground  drain  their  lands  and 
dischaigo  their  final  pipe  into  the  nearest  river 
and  this  washes  away  spawn.  Then  your  clic- 
mical  works,  and  other  airtistic  operations  necessi- 
tate obstructions,  and  cause  such  villanous  liquids 
to  bo  poured  down  our  fairest  streams  that  the 
salmon's  dainfy  taste  is  offended,  and  it  seeks 
asylums  where  no  such  poUntaons  are  tolerated. 

But  finally  one  other  enemy  jiQmiuns,  which  of 
itself,  and  supposingris^telM  W3i@gte«»Ted 
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fVom  the  field  would  work  fearibl  havoc  amongst 
salmon — and  thu  last  foe  is  Jiroxt.  This  mighty 
agent,  which  rends  the  most  giganfao  rocks,  and 
hurls  them  with  impetuous  fiiiy  over  the  distant 
precipice,  is  the  same  potent  power  which  coU^tses 
and  dries  up  the  life  principle  in  myriads  of  ani- 
mated beings  in  the  early  stages  of  existence.  A 
premature  or  long-continued  frost  may  be  so  fatal 
as  to  affect  the  supply  of  salmon  for  a  series  of 
years;  and  therefore  in  speculating  on  the  de- 
crease of  the  fish  and  of  our  supposed  power  to 
keep  up  its  numbers,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  no  control  ovct  the  seasons  or  over  its 
marine  companions.  But,  nevertheless,  seeing  that 
the  physical  functions  of  the  different  kinds  of 
aninuds  arc  so  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  habits 
and  peri)etuity  of  each  other,  and  that  the  seasons 
however  severe  always  spare  a  remnant  and  some- 
thing more,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  extirpatiou, 
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or  perhaps  even  of  Beriotu  diminnlion,  provided 
only  that  man  withholds  his  blundering  and  mur- 
derous hand.  The  cause  of  s(»rci^  is  obvious, 
and  the  cure  is  evident.  Down  with  nets  and 
leisters,  up  with  the  central  machine,  and  in  anti- 
pedagogic  phraseology — ^are  the  rod  !  If  these 
conservative  measures  are  adopted  the  salmon 
may  yet  be  saved,  and  all  classes  from  the  prince 
to  the  eiiecutiouer,*  may  still  bo  able  to  enjoy 
the  glorious  vocation  of  Ihe  angler. 

•  It  magrpeibaps  be  mtsresting  to  those  who  hare 
prurient  eunoritf  regarding  such  s  notorious  {terson^e 
as  Mr.  Calcral^  to  know  that  he  is  a  flaher.  When  be 
was  corresponded  with  about  the  ezecatiou  of  two  crimi- 
nals in  Cupar,  he  inquired  if  there  was  any  fishing  in 
the  oeighbourhood,  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affinna- 
tive  he  brot^ht  his  taokle  with  bim,  and  had  some  sport 
in  the  Eden.  Mr.  C.  ought  to  be  dexterona  in  eMting 
the  lino,  but  we  never  heard  wbst  raccess  attended  his 
piscatorial  efibrts. 


THE  POPULAR  POE 

The  heroes  of  an  age,  as  well  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  nation,  have  their  ascendency  and 
pass  away.  Odin,  Thor,  and  in  comparatively 
later  times,  Arthur,  Merlin,  and  the  poetical 
Roland  and  Charlemagne,  endured  while  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  the  people  assimilated  with 
the  fictions  and  literature,  the  sohald,  or  the  saga- 
man,  or  the  romance  writer  had  created.  The 
popular  minstrel,  whether  bazd^  troubadour,  or 
educated  poet,  starts  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
among  many  failures  strikes  at  last  some  chord 
which  vibrates  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Ke 
tells  them  their  woes;  he  eza^rates  their 
wrongs ;  he  flatters  their  pride  of  conquest :  at  all 
events,  he  expresses  their  wishes  and  their  hopes 
in  langu^o  which  has  an  echo  within  them,  but 
which  they  all  wanted  the  ability  to  utter.  Song 
itself  becomes  a  part  of  their  intellectual  and 
emotional  existence.  In  a  rude  age,  the  minstrel 
is  heard  mth  rapture  and  devotion,  while  even  in 
a  ci\'ilii:ed  one  the  ballad  frequently  becomes  the 
leading  chord  to  which  the  thoughts  and  tenden- 
cies of  a  nation  vibrate. 

The  poetry  of  a  remote  age,  and  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  expressed  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments then  most  prevailing.  The  earliest  songs 
relating  to  the  hadf  mythic  heroes  of  antiquity, 
were  in  a  great  degree,  the  inspired  histones  of 
tlu^  men.  They  were  indeed  posthumous,  but 
the  actors  had  not  so  long  passed  away  frran  the 
scene  of  life,  but  that  their  names  and  achieve- 
ments wrare  familiar  to  their  countrymen.  Their 
poetical  histories,  however,  imderwent  great 
changes.  The  bard  or  minsbrel  adapted  in  some 
degree  their  actions  and  sentiments  to  the  notions 
prevailing  around  him:  he  heightened  and  brought 
out  what  was  doubtful  and  obscure :  ttie  slightest 
hint  from  tradition  served  to  enlai^o  the  dunen- 
eions  of  bis  subject ;  the  spirit  of  the  marvellous 
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lent  him  her  spells,  and  the  successful  warrior  bo- 
came  idealized  into  the  hero  or  the  divinity. 

AVe  might  inquire,  but  the  question  would  be 
a  difficult  one  to  detennine,  how  long  would  the 
popular  hero  survive  in  the  oral  songs  of  the 
people  ?  "We  do  not,  however,  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  litenuy  world  as  at  all  analt^us 
to  the  case  in  point.  Modem  writers  select  their 
hero^  through  the  whole  range  of  literature,  and 
seek  indiffcmitly  their  inspiration  from  a  remote 
or  a  recent  era,  from  a  real,  or  an  ideal  subject. 
This  is  because  the  t^dencies  of  literature  have 
become  universal,  and  the  minstrel,  instead  of 
addressing  his  verses  to  an  imeducated  auditory, 
with  whom  a  few  simple  and  primitive  ideas  are 
the  key-notes  on  which  alone  he  can  Buccessfiilly 
strike  to  touch  the  heart,  or  to  interest  the  fancy, 
has  now  to  gratify  the  tastes  and  feeUngs  of  a 
public  whose  studies  and  pursuits  are  ^ly  be- 
coming more  extensive  and  diversified. 

To  the  poetry  of  Scandinavia,  the  wild  and 
stormy  odes  of  the  Goths,  has  been  assigned  a 
Grecian  origin ;  whilst  even  the  fictions  of  Ireland 
have  been  said  to  have  been  transplanted  from 
Phcenicia  and  from  Troy.  The  earliest  germs  of 
Celtic  minstrelsy,  the  lays  of  those  master  bards 
who  shook  the  religious  and  political  world  in 
which  tbOT  lived,  with  such  appalling  influence, 
have  also  been  sought  to  be  traced  to  classical  ori- 
ginals, for  no  better  reasons,  perhaps,  than  because 
the  Druids  were  said  to  have  wor^ipped  Hermes, 
and  the  use  of  Greek  characters,  according  to 
Ciesar,  prevailed  among  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls. 
Surely,  the  elements  of  poetry  exist  among  every 
people,  savage  or  civilized.  They  may  indeed  be 
modified  by  external  circumstances;  rendered  joy- 
ous and  exhilorant  by  success,  or  solemnized  and 
deepened  by  national  misfortune.  The  imagina- 
tion, however,  is  as  much  a  componei^element  of 
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the  miad  as  the  understandiiig,  and  wherever  the 
ptarB  come  out  nightly  to  gla^en  the  firmament, 
or  golden  clouds  gather  round  the  departing  sun; 
^rhererer  there  is  vale,  and  -wood,  and  mountain, 
the  rash  of  waterB,  or  the  melodious  eong  of  birds, 
the  seasons  to  work  their  changing  spella  in  the 
green  trihutes  of  spring,  the  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance of  Bummer,  the  gorgeous  hues  of  autumn ; 
nay,  wherever  the  empire  of  thought  extends,  or 
the  affections  prevail,  poetry  is  there  with  her 
spells  and  aspirations,  waitii^  only  'the  touch  of 
genios  to  kindle  and  exalt  the  soul ! 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  under- 
rate ihe  influence  of  every  association  but  those 
which  we  call  classical,  and  to  consider  our  Gothic 
or  Celtic  progenitors  as  a  species  of  unlettered 
barbarians,  to  whom  not  only  all  artistic  skill,  but 
eren  poetical  imagination  waa  denied.  Tet,  judg- 
ing by  the  el^ts  produced,  no  Bomafi  or  Qrecian 
poctB,  not  even  their  most  celebrated  lyrists,  ever 
swayed  the  passions,  the  wills,  or  the  feelings  of 
their  auditory,  like  our  old  Gothic  bards.  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  consider  these  men  as  bar- 
barians, in  comparison  to  (ither  nations.  "When 
Canute  invaded  Engjand,  on  the  stems  of  his ; 
Ehi|»  were  emblazoned  lions  of  gold,  and  on  the 
top-masts  were  distributed  birds  and  dragons, 
dolphins,  centaurs,  and  other  monsters,  in  such 
profusion,  that  they  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
beholders ;  whilst  the  size  of  the  vessels,  and  their 
capability  to  brave  the  stormy  waters  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  were  proofs  of  considerable  ad- 
Taocement  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  Gotha 
had,  Hkewisc,  a  literature,  embracing  history,  the- 
ol(^,  poetry,  and  some  of  the  mechanical  sciences, 
when  many  of  the  'Continental  nations  were 
insmersed  in  the  deepest  mental  obscurity;  and 
yet  we  have,  until  lately,  been  accustomed  to 
conader  the  Korth-men  as  little  better  than 
piratical  rovers,  and  their  ndnstxelsy,  wild  as  it 
was,  and  characteristic  of  the  scenery  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  but  as  a  rude  and  over- 
Mrained  copy  of  the  south. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  material  ten- 
dencies of  the  age ;  yet  lyrical  poetry,  as  exem- 
plified in  our  songs  and  ballads,  is  snll  the  most 
popnlar  species  of  literature  we  have.  Its  cha- 
racter, indeed,  has  dianged  in  some  respects. 
"puxe  is  little  in  it  of  tlie  heroic.  It  bos  lost  its 
influence  upon  the  manners  of  a  people ;  although 
often,  unexpectedly,  a  simple  song,  pitched  to  a 
note  which  vibrnt^  to  the  memory  of  some  emo- 
tion of  younger,  perhaps  happier  days,  at  once 
sabdues  and  holds  us  captive.  As  an  art,  lyrical 
poetry  has,  undoubtedly,  lost  some  of  its  power, 
peihi^Mbecanse  it  has  become  more  purely  an  art ; 
pahapB  bccanse  poetry  itself  is  no  longer  com- 
prised in  one  miode  of  raqtression,  but  is  illus- 
tnfed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  an  age  when  edu- 
cation and  literature  have  made  comparatively 
great  prepress,  poetry  appeals  to  man  by  a  hundred 
influraices  it  never  or  but  rarely  exercised  in 
Eimpler  times.  The  stage,  the  scidptnre-haU,  and 
the  picture-gallery ;  the  scenery  of  far  lands,  the 
Bublimity  of  distant  oceans,  nay,  even  sunset  over 
flie  village-hamlet,  and  the  tangled  rose- wreath' 


around  the  cottf^poreh,  each  and  aU  have  spells 
and  gentle  and  peace-loeathing  emotions  to  tens 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  whose  humble  homes 
and  workshops  a  cheap  and  wide-spread  literature 
baa  brought  the  richest  stores  of  English  song  and 
eloqnencc,  and  awakened  a  taste  and  an  appreci- 
ation for  the  beautiful,  enjoyed  in  a  rude  ago  only 
by  a  few  gifted  minds. 

The  recent  publication  of  a  collection  of  the 
popular  "  Bongs  of  Brittany,"  by  M.  T.  H.  dc  la 
Villfemarqu^,  has  introduced  the  national  poetry 
of  that  country  to  the  literary  world.  These  re- 
mains have  deservedly  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion ;  and,  however  reluctant  we  may  be  to  adopt 
all  tiie  views  of  their  Editor,  in  reference  to  the 
antiquity  which  he  claims  for  them,  we  cntinot 
deny  but  that  many  of  them  exhibit  traces  of  an 
inspiration  alike  simple  and  beautiful.  With 
passages  abounding  with  deep  feeling  and  pathos, 
theore  is  withal  a  graphic  simplicity  that  recalls 
the  manners  and  sentunents  of  a  primitive  time. 
Like  all  national  melodies,  tho  lays  of  Brittany 
have  their  peculiarities.  In  these  specimens,  tho 
prevailing  tone  is  one  of  moumfulness,  blended 
with  a  religious  feeling.  At  times,  also,  there  is 
a  harsher  note,  one  which  falls  forcibly,  though 
jarringly,  upon  the  ear ;  especially  in  tiioee  out- 
bursts of  national  hatred  and  vengeance,  in  which 
the  people  of  this  province  expressed  their  hostility 
to  tyranny,  whether  exercised  by  tiie  Fronksj  the 
soldiers  of  the  French  monarchy,  or  the  revolu- 
tionary armies. 

Tho  older  songs  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of 
Druidism  and  Christianity ;  a  blending  of  Pagan 
practices,  such  as  Hie  earlier  inhabitants,  tlie  half- 
converted  heathens  might  have  exhibited,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rites  of  a  more  enlightened  creed. 
Thus  tho  Bretons  have  always  evinced  a  super- 
stitiouB  predilection  for  the  Cairn,  tho  half-ruined 
Cromlech,  or  the  all  but  defaced  circio  of  the  old 
Sabofan  worship ;  and  at  their  national  fetes  and 
festivities,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  decrees  and  tiie 
censure  of  their  priests,  these  localities  still  re- 
mained consGcmted  objects  in  their  regard-*.* 
Their  national  songs  are  an  additional  proof,  if 
any  were  required,  of  the  identity  of  the  Celts  of 
Armorica  with  those  of  "Wales. 

The  names  and  histories  of  Arthur,  Merlin, 
Talieein,  and  many  of  the  Welsh  bards,  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words;  while  the  half- 
heathen  practices  of  the  petisantry  attest  at  the 
present  day  how  unchanged  has  remained  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Breton,  through  tho  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries. 

With  few  exceptions  the  specimens  of  the  na- 
tional songs  g^ven  by  K.  Yill&marqu^  as  tho 
most  ancient,  are  also  the  best.  They  are  more 
concentrated,  graphic,  and  poetical ;  cvcm  the  most 
trivial  subjects  conclude  with  emphasis  and  point, 
whilst  the  interest  excited  by  the  superstitious 
agency  of  the  fairy  Korrigan,  or  the  wizard  Mer- 
lin, is  &r  more  eWated  thui  that  which  is  de- 

•  This  feeling  even  yet  prevails,  though  as  long  ngo  as 
A.D.  Oba,  a  council  held  at^Ifafi^  ^Hgynced  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Brittany  Iheir  venerotiOD  bf  certain  (fitoolains, 
ancient  stones,  and  other  Celtic  remidns. 
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riTed  from  the  Bomish  chiirch  as  it  prerailed  in 
a  corrupted  form  in  many  of  the  later  ballada. 

"  The  Lord  of  Nann  and  the  Fairy/*  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  specimens,  though  recording  a 
sapetstitian  ii^rafted  into  the  l^^raidaxy  lemauu 
of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Ireland,  and  x&cy  rimi- 
lar  to  the  talfi  of  "Sir  Olaf  and  the  Elves,"  in 
the  Danish  tradition,  exempUfyiog  the  &tal  affec- 
tion of  a  water  nymph  for  a  mortal  lover,  is  de- 
scribed in  file  specnmen  before  ns  witli  dream- 
stances  of  increased  interest  and  pathos : — 

« THE  LORD  OF  NANN  AND  THE  FAIBY." 

The  Lord  of  Nann  and  hia  fftir  bride 

Wed  young,  were  young  when  parted, 
A  fond  and  gentle  dame  vas  she, 

And  he  was  gallant-hearted. 
The  lady  bore  two  Bmiling  twins, 

As  white  as  virgin  snow ; 
**  What  may  you  wish  for  your  fur  gift, 

Dear  wife,  I  fain  would  know?" 
**  A  woodcock  from  the  vale  afar, 

Or  Tenison  from  the  grove : 
The  last  I  like ;  yet  go  not  thertt 

Lest  danger  meet  you,  lore !" 
The  Lord  of  Nann  at  dwger  smiled. 

He  seized  his  lance  of  oak. 
Upon  his  steed  he  sprang :  his  way 

Towards  the  grove  he  took. 
There,  'neath  the  booghs,  a  milk-white  deer. 

Shot  through  the  fiarest  brake; 
He  cried,  pursuit !  he  rode  so  Cut, 

The  very  earth  did  shake. 
The  dew  upon  his  forehead  stood. 

His  horse's  flanks  were  foam. 
When  suddenly  the  night  closed  in, 

And  he  was  far  from  home. 
He  heard  a  little  mstiing  brook, 

With  velvet  round  its  brink. 
Dismounting  by  the  soft  green  toif. 

He  knelt  him  down  to  drink : 
There  sat  the  "  Korrigan  "  alone — 

She  parts  her  waving  hur 
With  oomb  of  gold.   She  smiles  on  him. 

And  she  is  wondrous  fair ! 
**  Yon've  drank,  Sir  Knight,  my  fonnttdn's  wave, 

A  thing  that  few  may  due ; 
Now  yon  are  mine,  or  else  must  pine. 

For  seven  long  yean»  away ; 
Now  you  are  mine,  or  from  this  hour 

Shall  count  your  dying  day !" 
"  I  am  not  your's— I  ne'er  will  be, 

I  have  been  wed  a  year ; 
I  may  not  pine  away  nor  die, 

Save  when  God's  will  appear." 
The  knight  feit  sick,  the  knight  felt  faint. 

As  home  he  sought  to  ride : 
'■  0,  make  my  bed,  my  mother  dear, 

Tell  not  my  genUe  bride ; 
Within  three  days  I  sleep  in  earth, 

That  folse  and  fiury  thing—" 
He  said  no  more.  Within  three  days 

How  slow  those  death-bells  swing. 

Why  toll  those  bells  so  solnnn  now  T 

His  sweet  wife  asked  awhile ; 
**  Why  chant  those  priests  in  vestments  vhite, 

A  down  the  lone  cnnrch  aisle  f 
"  For  some  poor  nun,"  bis  mother  said, 

"  Who  loi^  had  lodging  here." 
**  For  some  poor  man !   O,  when  will  h^ 

My  noble  Lord,  appear?" 
"  He's  gone,  my  child,  he'll  soon  return, 

His  wife  at  least  to  view." 
"  O,  mother,  haste !  to  church  well  go, 

in  wear  my  robe  of  blue !" 
'*  Of  blue,  my  child?  the  fashitm's  changed, 

We  must  vear  black  tondfi^ 


I*  0,  mother,  dear !  whoso  grave  is  that 

Yon  new- turned  sods  display  r 
**Alas !  the  truth  'twere  vam  to  hide. 

From  our  own  house  went  He 
The  poor  young  wife  gave  <me  low  sob. 

And  sank  upon  her  knee : 
One  sob ;  she  sleeps  with  him  she  loved. 

Ah !  see,  beside  their  grave, 
Two  fair  young  oaks  aloft  in  air 

Their  mstling  branches  wave ; 
Amid  their  boughs,  two  milk-white  doves, 

In  men^  surely  given. 
They  sing  from  mom  till  set  of  snn. 

Then  take  their  flight  to  heaven ! 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  water-spirits  pre- 
vailed extensively  among  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
nations.  The  "  Kelpie,"  or  river-hoTBe  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Demherst  of  Denmark,  a  steed  which. 
\mlD38  restrained  by  some  pious  exclamation,  bears 
his  rider  into  the  sea,  arc  oxemplificatious  of  this 
superstition.  The  Icelandic  "Nikr,"  and  the 
water-demon  of  the  Scandinavian  mythologies, 
nay,  even  the  Scottish  Kelpie,  who  is  known  by 
his  neighing  or  "nioher,"  are  nearly  identical. 
Under  Sie  term  "  Nichus,"  Grimm  mentions  the 
Swedish  Stromkard,"  and  the  Norwegian  "Fos- 
segrim,"  but  these  appear  in  a  human  form  like 
the  Nick  or  Neck  of  Germany,  and  are  fond  of 
dancing  and  music.  Kindred  forms  with  the 
Kelpie  are  the  "  Shelley  Colt,"  and  the  "Water 
Bull."  The  "  Water  Horse,"  of  Shetland,  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  animal,  which,  when 
mounted,  carries  lus  rider  into  the  waves.  "  The 
Water  Shelley,"  of  the  Scottish  coast,  as  desmbed 
by  Dalyell,  is  "  a  hairy  monster,  somewhat  like 
a  foal,  but  entirdy  covered  with  sea  weed."  "Lc 
Lupin,"  of  France,  is  a  kindred  superstition. 

Jferlin  appears  as  the  hero  of  many  of  these 
Ic^nds.  He  is  invested  with  a  wild  unearthly 
power,  a  sort  of  loneliness  and  dreaminess,  a  po- 
tency strange,  though  ever  in  keeping  with  his 
half  human,  half  demon,  nature. 

"  The  Changeling,"  "  L'Enfant  Suppos^e,"  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  this  selection.  The 
incident  of  the  decrepit  wayward  little  elf,  depo- 
sited in  the  cradle  of  the  mother's  last  bom  and 
most  beloved  child,  who  has  been  spirited  away 
to  fiury  land,  is  a  superstition  deeply  implanted  in 
the  popular  belief.  The  peasants  of  Glamoigan- 
shire  recount  a  similar  tale,  the  charm  fw  the  ex- 
pulmon  of  the  changeling  being  suggested  by  a 
sorceress  instead  of  tiie  vugin.  The  Breton  Inl- 
lad,  a  translation  of  which  wo  subjoin,  is  traced 
back  b^  the  Editor  to  a  period  previous  to  the 
B^mration  of  the  insular  and  continental  Bretons, 
which  must  have  been  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century. 

"THE  CHANGELING." 

Sweet  Maiy  bows  her  head  and  wenps,  her  litUe  child  is 
lost, 

That  fearfU  thing,  the  Korrigan,  has  o'er  her  threshold 
crossed; 

She  left  her  son  and  went  to  draw  some  water  from  the 
spring, 

And  in  his  cradle  when  retnmed,  she  found  the  elflike 
thing, 

A  monster  with  a  toad  frecked  face,  that  scratched  and 

restless  stirred, 
And  munched  and  mumped,  and  stared  i^er,  but  never 

BpokBSW<»d; 
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Constant  he  sudced  for  Beven  long  years ;  the  brat  she 

oonld  not  wean, 
Then  kndt  sweet  Haiy  in  her  tears,  befine  hearen's 

gentle  queen — 
**  O  holy  lady,  on  thy  throne,  as  white  as  ^rgin  snow, 
With  yoor  sweet  son  within  your  arms,  yon  ne'er  may 

sorrow  know, 

Your  blessed  son^  by  angels  served,  and  sheltered  from 
all  wrong, 

O  Qneen  of  mercy !  pity  me,  my  grief  is  deep  and  strong." 
Itj  daoghter,"  breathed  a  maim  or  soft,  "do  not  thos 
vainly  monm. 

Your  son,  yoor  little  Laoik  Uves,  and  shortly  shall  return. 
But  you  mast  feign  to  make  a  fsast^  your  ten  honse  aer- 
vants  seek, 

In  one  egg  shell  to  be  aerred  all,  and  that  the  elf  will 
apeak, 

And  when  it  speaks  chastise  it  well,  twill  ery  with  wul- 
ings  irild, 

And  those  who  brought  it  there  will  come,  and  fetch 

awajr  their  cMld." 
The  sweet  voice  ceased,  the  mother  heard,  and  homeward 

gladly  bied. 

**Manuna!  what's  that  yon  do,  mamma?  '  the  wondering 

creature  cried, — 
*  A  feast  for  my  honse  semmts  ten,  this  egg>shell  must 

provide," — 

**  For  ten,  mamma,  within  a  shell  ?  0,  that  can  never  be ! 
I've  seen  the  egg  before  the  bird ;  the  bird  so  wild  and 
free  I 

rre  seen  the  acorn  well  matured,  and  I  have  seen  the 
tnel 

The  acorn  and  the  sapling  too!  the  oak  in  forests  green ! 
BiU  sneh  a  thing  as  you  prepare,  mamma,  was  never 
seen." 

"  You've  seen  uid  know  frill  many  things,  you've  some- 
thing else  to  tell, 

With  *flip  and  Akp,'  with  'flip  and  fikp,'  I  must  chastise 
you  well." 

"  O  Bgne  your  hand !  I  will  submit,"  then  eried  the  elfln 
small, 

*•  Within  my  country  I'm  a  king,  a  king  before  them  all !" 
When  Mary  looked  within  the  cot,  where  oSt  she  turned 
to  weep, 

With  its  small  arm  above  its  head,  she  saw  her  infimt 
sleep; 

She  kissed  his  brow,  he  gently  smiled,  his  blue  eyes 
opened  dear. 

His  hand  outatretohed,  he  walud  and  cried,  Long  slept 
I,  mother  dear!" 

Thfi  **  Submersion  of  Hw  Town  of  Is"  is  a 
legend  conupon  to  all  Celtic  nations,  and  is  fonnded 
upon  similar  traditions  to  those  wluch  are  local- 
ised in  Wales,  or  vbich,  in  the  Irish  fiury  tales, 
inqiire  visions,  in  which  the  peasant  fiincies  he 
sees  in  Lough  Neah,  and  other  lakes,  the  towers 
and  regal  struoturea  of  a  time  of  splendour  long 
since  departed.  This,  though  but  a  fragment,  is 
pecnliarfy  wild  and  striking,  and  we  give  it  in 
triplets,  the  metrical  form  of  the  original. 

"  THE  SUBMERSION  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  IS." 

Hast  heard,  0  Grandlon,  King  of  Is, 
Who  said,  **AU  love  is  bitter  bliss, 
All  joy  a  pong  as  sharp  as  thiar 

Who  eats  offish,  doth  vunly  sup. 
By  fish  shall  be  be  eaten  up. 
And  vine  hath  pcdson  in  the  ciqp !" 

Then  qpake  Ung  Grandlon,  **  Guests,  I  go 
To  sle^  awhile;  bntyon,Iknow, 
All  watchful,  will  your  rest  forego." 

Then  soft,  with  honeyed  words,  drew  near 
The  lover.  Sweefly  m  her  ear 
He  cried,  **  Dahik,  n^  princess  dear! 


Get  me  the  key — the  fountains'  key?" 
"  Tis  thine!"  she  said,  "the  uulodLed  sea, 
Wild  as  our  revels  then  shall  be !" 

Ah  now,  there  sleeps  the  Idng,  his  head 

Is  pillowed  on  his  purple  bed, 

His  white  hair  o'er  his  shoulders  spread, 

Around  bis  neck,  the  key  is  there, 
Andoludnof  gold;  ah,  soft  and  fair, 
She  comes  wiQi  feet  and  anetes  bare. 

He  dreams,  he  mutters  ! — Ah,  in  vain, 
She  stoops,  she  takes  the  key  and  chuo. 
He  sleeps !  when  will  he  wake  again  ? 

**  Rise,  rise,  King  Grandlon !  wake  and  fly ! 
The  fountains  spring,  the  waves  run  high, 
The  sea  eoUs  in,  thy  people  die ! 

"  0  cursed  be  she,  so  fair,  so  young, 
Who  as  the  revels  ceased  npspnmg, 
And  wide  the  ocean's  portals  flung  !" 

"  Ah,  who  goes  there,  where  waters  sweep  ? 
What  steed  comes  foaming  frtim  the  deep. 
And  springs  o'er  strand  and  rocky  steep  7" 

"  I  see  no  steed ;  but  I  can  tell, 

*  Trip  trip,'  *  trip  trip,' '  trip  trip,'  too  well — 

Those  voices  of  the  ocean's  swell  1" 

"  0  fisher !  didst  thou  not  behold 
The  seB-maid  as  the  billows  rolled, 
Array  her  hair  with  comb  of  gold  r 

"  I  saw  the  maid,  her  song  was  low, 
And  sad  as  ocean's  softest  flow, 
A  song  of  Fate,  and  coming  woe !" 

The  remains  of  song  connected  with  the  deeds 
of  Morran,  Yioomte  de  Leon,  called  otherwise 
"Lez  Briez,"  celebrated  in  the  ninth  ceutuiv, 
are  somewhat  similar,  though  comparatiTdy 
scanty  in  incidents  to  those  of  the  Cid,  in  the 
legendary  poetry  of  Spain ;  hut  they  are  d^cient 
in  those  higher  attnlmtes  connected  with  the 
courtesy  and  peerless  chivalry  of  the  Gothic  hcto, 
which  bestow  so  great  a  charm  on  that  poetic  nar- 
rative. The  legends  consist  of  five  fragments ; 
the  first  recoxmts  the  mysterious  departure  of  the 
young  boy  from  his  mother :  the  second  describes 
his  return  as  a  belted  knight,  when  he  finds  no 
.  relative  surviving  in  the  old  home,  but  his  lovely 
and  disconsolate  sister,  whom  he  had  left  as  a 
helpless  child.  The  remaining  fr^ments,  record 
his  exploits,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death.  The 
diBappearanoe  of  "  Lez  Briez  "  from  the  field  of 
his  last  battle,  where  his  ftdlowers  bewail  his  loss, 
still  hopefiil  of  his  retnm,  recals  not  only  the  fiito 
of  Arthur,  bat  the  similar  cHsai^tearanee  of  Bar- 
baroBsa  in  the  German  and  the  Sclavonic  legends. 

la  the  legend  of  "  Heloise  and  Abelard,"  the 
&ir  nun  of  the  Paraclete  appears  in  a  somewhat 
repulsive  guise;  divested  ^  all  lovdy  and  at- 
tractive attributes,  she  becomes  a  sorceress,  or 
second  Canidia.  There  is  a  resemblance  in  this 
ballad  to  certain  attributes  assigned  to  Taliesin, 
the  Druidic  bard  of  the  sixth  centory.  The 
legendary  Heloise  and  her  lover  reode  near 
Nantes,  a  locality  said  to  be  haimted  by  wizards 
even  down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  against 
whose  practices  the  church  constantiy  launched 
her  excommunications.  The  ancient  historians 
tell  us  also,  that  in  the  islands  at  the  north  of  the 
Loire,  the  Druids,  in  the  days  of  the^nffa^macy, 
finmded  and  long  su^^orted  a  of'fne^^ 
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"  The  Falcon,"  is  a  war-song,  singularly  illus- 
trating the  bitter  hatred  of  the  seignorial  oppres- 
sion, which,  though  often  long  restrained,  bursts 
at  last  suddenly  into  flame  and  stimulates  uni- 
versal insurrection. 

The  "Foster  Brother"  and  "Les  Chants  des 
Noccs,"  illustrate  various  phases  of  the  national 
manners  and  sentiments,  while  the  *'  Three  Red 
Honks,"  presents  a  bitter  exposition  of  the  po- 
pular indignation,  and  perhaps  popular  prejudice, 
against  the  priestly  order  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

!nie  "Nightingale,"  in  its  humorous  pathos, 
exhibits  a  trait  r^her  uniuaal  in  tiwee  wmgs. 

«THfi  NIGHTINGALE." 

The  yooQg  vifb  at  the  window  now  her  sorrows  murmurs 
o'er, 

''Alas,  alas,  my  nightiDgale!  I  ne'er  shall  hear  thee 
more." 

"  O  wbj,  dear  spouse,"  her  husband  said,  **  do  70a  so 

often  rise, 

And  leave  me  in  the  ds^  midnight,  and  bnaHie  such 
heavy  sigha, 

Bare  foot,  bare  head,  at  midnight  hotur,  O  why  io  often 

riser 

**  Leave  yon,  dear  husband,  in  the  idght !    Ah,  only  'tis 
to  view 

The  vessels  sailing  to  and  fro,  npon  the  ocean  blue." 
*'  The  vessels  sailing  to  and  lira  I      tUs  you  leave  me, 
love? 

Tis  fa:  no  vessel,  any  more  than  moon  <x  stars  above — 
Madam,  I  ask,  why  quit  my  side  T' — 

**Yoiirride!  Otbtopeep, 
At  our  dear  ohild,  within  his  cot,  and  mtch  his  tranquil 

sleep." 

**  At  our  dear  child !  These  are  but  tales, more  idle  ne'er 

I  heard." 

**  My  little,  deary  faosband,  now,  you're  getting  quite 
absurd. 

Ill  tell  you— there^  a  nightingale,  within  yonr  garden 
*  bower, 

And  0 !  so  guly  ^gs  he— thrills  he,  through  the  mid- 
night hour, 

So  soft ;  the  distant  sea  is  lulled,  I  ne'er  could  miss  his 
song, 

So  sweetly,  wonderftilly  soft!  and  all  the  dear  night 
long." 

The  aged  husband  mused  at  thio — ^it  seemed  a  curious 
tale— 

»  Now  be  it  twe,  or  felse,"  he  cried,  « IH  cnteh  that 
nightingale." 

Then  to  his  gardener  hied,  he  said, "  Of  late,  a  foolish  bird, 
A  nightingale,  has  been,  each  night,  beneath  my  window 
heard, 

I  cannot  rest,  be  must  be  caught — ^jrour  fbe  shall  be  this 
gold." 

The  gardener  heard :  the  snare  was  set,  and  truly  be  it 

told, 

Before  the  dawn  a  nightingale  wot  taken  in  the  tr^.^ — 
Then  loudly  laughed  the  ancient  knight,  at  such  a  lucky 
hap, 

He  killed  the  bird,  and  rudely  east  it  in  bis  lady's  lap. 
**  Ah,  ah,  my  little,  deary  wife,  we^■e  got  your  friend  at  lost, 
I've  ta'en  some  puns  to  please  ;oa  now,  so  prithee,  Iceep 
himfhsL" 

"Alas,  alas,"  then  munnnred  on«,  to  whom  the  rumour 
past, 

*<  We're  caught — my  lady  love  and  I — O,  never  more,  'tis 
plain, 

Beneath  the  moon,  her  nightingale  may  tell  his  grief 
sgun!" 

In  the  more  ancient  ballad  of  "Lea  Kains," 
however,  the  hero,  an  unfortunate  little  tailw,  is 
pursued  by  the  &iric8,  whoso  treasures  he  had 
purloined,  and  the  supematural  becomes  strangely 


grotesque.  It  is  like  a  French  version  of  one  of 
"Gfrimm's  Tales."  "Dear  little  tailor !  only  show 
us  the  tip  of  your  dear  little  nose,"  exclaim  the  sa- 
tirical imps  as  they  pour  into  his  house,  through 
the  windows,  the  boardings,  and  eTon  through  tie 
tiles ;  while  the  thief  vmnly  thinking  to  conceal 
both  himself  and  his  spoil,  creeps  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

To  some  of  the  ballads  in  his  collection  H.  de 
la  YiU^marqud  assigns  an  trntiquity  referring  back  { 
to  the  tenthf  seren^,  and  even  sixth  centurr  of 
our  era.   One  indeed  he  attributes  to  tiio  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury; it  is  called,  "The  Series,"  and  embraces 
some  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  druidical  creed. 
Although  rude  in  its  construction,  it  exhibita  in 
the  alternation  or  repetition  of  the  progressive 
Series,  a  form  of  composition  which  certainly  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  period  of  rhythmical  litera- 
ture.   It  were  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  that 
an  oral  poem  should  have  survived  so  many  years 
through  rude  and  barbarous  times,  when  Srittany, 
and  every  cotmtry  which  spoke  the  Celtic  tmigae, 
must  have  been  subjected  to  frequent  revolutions. 
The  poetic  £dda,  and  some  remains  of  the  Tr^gh 
and  Welsh  baids,  are  the  only  known  specimens 
fin-  which  suoh  high  antiquity  has  been  claimed 
among  European  literatnte,  but  even  these  Tcnc- 
rable  fragments  must  have  seen  many  changes 
before  they  reached  us  in  the  present  form. 

Sir  Waiter  Soott,  in  reference  to  ancient  min- 
strelsy, has  asserted,  "That  the  popular  singers 
resembled  the  Alchemists  of  cAA,  who  changed 
gold  into  lead,  and  purposely  corrupted  the  verses 
of  the  author  which  they  transmitted  in  their 
songs  to  posterity."  M.  de  la  Villemarqufe,  on 
the  contrary,  opposes  to  this  opinion  the  authority 
of  i£.  Grimm,  who  says,  "  That  a  people  have  too 
much  love  for  their  popular  poetry  to  permit  it  to 
be  deteriorated."  As  some  confirmation  of  the 
latter  assertion,  we  cannot  deny  but  that  the  spe- 
cimens given  by  the  Editor  of  the  Breton  ballads  as 
the  earliest,  are  also  tiie  best.  Thus  tiie  "  Lord 
of  Nann  and  the  Faiiy,"  "  The  Babmersiw  of  tiie 
Town  of  Is,"  and  "  Merlin,"  bear  maiks  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  whether  they  be  the  iden- 
tical songs  Bong  to  their  oountrymen  by  the 
ancient  borda  of  Sritteny  in  the  distant  ages  b»- 
signed  them  by  the  Editor,  or  are  but  the  poetised 
legends  of  a  more  recent  period,  they  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  ballad  minstrelsy. 

We  are,  however,  scarcely  capable,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  in  which,  through  the  means 
of  printing,  literature  is  now  imparted  to  us,  of  ' 
forming  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fideUty  with 
which  the  productions  of  the  bards  and  rhapsodists 
might  be  transmitted  orally  from  age  to  age. 
The  mind,  for  vigour  of  intellect  and  the  display 
of  intellectual  capabiUtiea,  had  its  examples  in 
eveiy  age.  The  memory  is  a  fticulty  which  by 
cultivation  may  be  almost  indefinitely  enlai^ed,  and 
it  naturally  would  be  so  amcmg  an  intelligent 
people,  who  had  few  other  means  of  pnbliching 
to  the  world  and  to  posteriirsHhe  worlp  of  their 
most  cherished  B(mt)Qfi^eniuLj^!@l£^H£bfind  in 
ancient  history  many  aUunotu  to  the^cnltivation 
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this  power.  The  Saxoa  'Wilfrid,  we  are  in- 
formed, while  a  youth  in  the  convent  of  Lindis- 
farne,  oould  recite  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  and 
Alfred  was  made  at  an  early  age  to  commit  to 
moaory  the  poetry  of  hia  country ;  wMle  we  hare 
it  in  evidence  that  eten  in  the  twelMi  centary, 
when  the  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  ra- 
pidly ftUing  into  n^lect,  many  political  Bongs  and 
poems  of  all  ages,  and  even  some  verses  composed 
by  Aldhelm,  four  centuries  prerious,  were  still 
preserved  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

Many  of  the  songs  in  the  specimens  before  ns, 
■re  found  to  possess  a  moumM  character,  the 
earliest,  however,  are  mythological  and  heroic; 
while  tile  majority  of  the  more  modem  ones  record 
the  exploits  of  personal  heroes,  such  as  *'  Jeanne 
de  Montfort,"  "  Du  Guesclin,"  and  "Jeanle  Con- 
querant."  There  are  also  religious  pieces,  and 
fragments  connected  with  popular  superstitions, 
mingled  with  stories  (tf  domeatio  interest  and 
affections. 

"We  must  find  room  here  for  "Jeanne  LaHamme," 
or  "Be  Hontfort,"  one  of  tiie  most  spirited  chui' 
sons  in  the  collection. 

"JEANNE  LA  FLAMMB." 
Black  flocks  of  sheep,  behold  they  dimb 

The  mooutain  steep  afar ! 
Ko  flocks  of  sheep,  but  home  ond  men, 

And  all  tlie  pomp  of  war ! 

The-  Franks,  thej  march  to  Hennebont, 

To  assail  its  lofty  walls; 
Then  Jeanne  La  Flamme,  the  Duchess  bold, 

Up<m  her  people  calls  • 
And  while  eaeli  bell  peals  loud  and  Itrngj 

AnHmd  the  town  rides  she 
On  her  white  steed,  her  little  son 

Before  her  on  her  knee. 
Fierce  in  response,  her  sabjects  shout, 

Of  eTer;  age  and  rank, 
"  Qod  save  the  mother  and  her  ion  1 

Perdition  to  the  Frank !" 

But  hark  !  the  answering  yell  nithout, — 

"  Ere  ruddy  day  shall  dawn, 
We'll  trap  the  wMte  Hart  in  our  lair, 

The  mother  and  her  fawn ; 
We've  obainsof  gold  to  bind  them  fkst, 

Such  ehfuns  are  rarely  rent!" 
Then  back,  bold  Jeanne,  from  her  high  tower, 

Their  shouts  all  stMonfol  sent: 

"  Tie  not  the  Hart  that  shall  be  ta'en. 

Bat  IToy  with  crirason  feet; 
Though  cold  his  den  to-night^  ere  mora 

'Twin  glow  with  ruddy  heat!" 
Then  furious  plunged  she  'mid  her  friends, 

Armed  with  a  gleaming  brand; 
With  helm  ttf  stoel  i^on  her  head, 

She  kads  a  tms^  band. 
A  ttttch  she  li^  and  furious  sped, 

What  foe  might  her  withstand ! 

The  f^raoks,  all  unstispecting,  feast, 

In  revels  deep  they  share, 
Within  their  tents  they  eaug  of  love, 

And  pleastiree  passing  fair ; 
When  bark!  they  beard  a  song  so  wild 

That  each  one  started  there  1 

**Wbo  laughs  this  night,  shall,  long  ere  mom. 

His  roirth  untimely  rue; 
Who  eats  white  bread,  ere  break  of  day. 

The  cold,  black  earth  ehaU  chew  ! 
Though  red  may  be  the  wine  he  pours, 

Tbem^  a  ruddier  liqnor  still. 


And  pale  shall  be  the  boasters  yet. 

Though  high  their  oup*  they  Itll, 
And  deadlier  means  than  wine  itself, 

Their  senses  dro«-n  and  kill !" 

Away  !  what  cry  was  that,  what  shout? 

That  fire  I  that  fearful  light? 
'Tis  Jeanne  La  Flamme  comes  thundering  down. 

Through  darkness  and  the  night. 
A  roaring  wind  sweeps  through  the  camp. 

With  terror  and  amaze, 
Yes,  torch  in  hand,  'tis  Jeanne  La  Flamme, 

Aiid  all  their  tents  ablaze : 
Yes,  all  their  tents  are  blazing  wide. 

She  grills  the  Frenchman  well, 
Of  fall  three  thousand,  scarcely  ten 

Escape  their  loss  to  teU. 

Then  loudly  laughed  bold  Jeanne  La  Flamme, 

As,  from  her  casement  high. 
She  saw  the  foe,  and  smoukuring  tents, 

In  ashes  round  her  lie, 
Loud  laughed,  "  By  Heaven,  a  harvest  good 

For  one  grain  ten  I  spy ; 
There's  nothing  yet,  as  legends  say, 

That  half  such  produce  yields, 
As  when  the  bones  <tf  Frankish-men 

U«B«te  ow  Breton  fields  r 

A  few  of  the  specimens,  both  of  an  early  age  and 
of  a  comparatiTely  modem  one,  are  interwoven 
with  the  faiiy  machinery,  a  superstifion  widely 
rooted  in  the  belief  of  the  Celtic  nations.  Thus 
we  recognise  the  "  Clauricane "  of  Ireland  in  the 
"Korrigan"  of  Brittany  ;  the  latter  word  being 
compoimded  of  two  Celtic  terms,  "Gan"  or 
"Gwen,"  "Korr,"  or  "Korrig,"  which  united 
gives  "Korrigan,"  or  "Korrigwen."  The  Per- 
sian word  "Ginn,"  and  the  Latin  "Genius,"  are 
almost  synonymotis. 

Since  the  sixteenth  centurr,  at  least,  Brittany 
has  been  said  to  hare  produced  neither  orators  nor 
philosophers,  nay,  not  even  poetry  itself  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  except  what  was 
circulated  at  the  fetes  and  village  gatherings,  by 
the  popular  minstrel.  This  might  be  owing  to  the 
isolated  position  of  the  province  itself,  a  position 
in  some  degree  perpetuated  by  the  distaste  and 
contempt  expressed  by  foreign  nations  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  On  the  other  band,  tJio 
Breton  has  ever  exhibited  an  attachment  to  his 
national  customs,  language,  and  opinions,  which 
has  combined  to  separate  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  in  some  degree  from  its  progress 
and  civilization.  So,  likewise,  has  it  been  with 
the  "Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gael.  Tct  a 
deep  poetical  temperament  has  always  charac- 
terised the  Celtic  nations ;  and  the  earliest  wan- 
derers of  the  world,  perhaps,  have  exhibited  the 
strongest  love  of  country,  and  the  most  romantic 
attachments  to  certain  localities.  So  also,  in 
Armorica,  much  of  the  primitive  respect  for  the 
minstrel  is  still  retained,  and  the  itinerant  poet  or 
singer  is  sure  to  find  a  welcome  nook,  knock  when 
he  will,  at  the  door  of  the  chateau,  tiie  grange,  or 
the  cottage.  Here,  after  receiving  such  refresh- 
ment as  the  means  of  his  host  can  supply,  he  is 
provided  with  a  seat  by  the  hearth  in  winter,  and 
by  the  porch  or  on  the  green-sward  in  summer, 
where  he  repeats  to  the  delighted  circle|  around 
him,  the  songs  in  his^SEtQeetioVpQ^^lfhe  be 
an  original  composer,  recites  some  new  laj  in  com- 
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memoratum  of  mtth.  Btirrin^  evenia  as  may  be  still 
fresh  in  the  memories    his  atidit(H:s. 

At  the  &irs,  "  The  Pardons/'  orreligiouB  fetes, 
at  "The  Linidres,"  assemblies  where  the  flax  is 
spun ;  at  baptisms,  funerals,  or  at  marriage  feasts, 
the  serrices  of  the  bard  are  still  in  request.  Song 
in  Brittany,  as  once  among  the  older  northern 
nations,  stUl  welcomes  the  young  child  into  the 
world,  follows  him  in  every  memorable  step  he 
takes  through  life,  and  leaves  him  not  till  it  has 
deposited  a  garland  on  his  grave. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  these  songs  are 
recited  is  peculiar,  and  indicates  the  simple  tastes, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  dull  perceptions,  of  a  com- 
paratively uneducated  people.  There  is  repeti- 
tion not  only  in  the  substance  but  in  the  method 
of  the  d^very.  Thus  the  second  line  is  often  re- 
peated, and  then  the  tiurd  taken  up.  The  fourth 
undei^oes  the  same  process,  until  the  subject  is 
well  impressed  upon  the  perceptioiu  of  the  audi* 
tor,  and  the  sense  thoroughly  acc|uired  before  the 
attention  is  directed  to  a  new  olyect. 

In  the  i^eoimens  which  we  have  given  of  the 
Breton  national  poetry,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
afford  as  much  variety  as  possible.  One  of  the 
most  curious,  "Merlin  the  Bard,"  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  omit,  owing  to  ita  length ;  whilst  we 
can  only  allude  in  passing  to  many  characteristic 
songs,  illustrative  of  national  manners  and  senti- 
ments, such  as,  "The  Marriage  Girdle,"  "The 
Leper,"  and  others.  Of  "  The  Demand,"  a  piece 
illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  of  Breton  courtship 
among  the  peasantry,  we  must  afford  a  short  de- 
scription. 

The  village  tailor  perfmms  in  Brittany  a  most 
important  part ;  and  as  he  is  generally  tiie  poet,  so 
is  he  fire^uentlyselected  as  the  negotiator  of  Uie  rus- 
tic marriages  of  the  district.  When  the  preUmina- 
ries  have  been  arranged,  the  tailor,  thoDi  cdled  the 
"Baz-valan,"  or  "messenger  of  love,"  from  t^e 
young  man  to  his  fiancee,  proceeds  to  the  residence 
of  the  parents  of  the  latter,  bearing  with  him  a 
branch  of  broom  in  his  hand,  as  a  symbol  charac- 
teristic of  his  mission.  Here  he  is  introduced  to 
the  Brentacr,  or  advocate  or  defender  on  the 
part  of  the  young  girl,  whose  duty  it  is  to  baffle 
the  importunity  of  Qie  lover's  missionary  as  long 
as  possible.  The  Baz-valan,  after  the  usual  courte- 
sies of  greeting,  replies  to  the  Brentaer,  respecting 
the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  informs  him  that,  "  a 
certain  pigeon  and  a  beautiful  white  dove  were 
wont  to  consort  together,  but  that  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  scared  away  by  a  sparrow-hawk,  he  is 
now  seeking  tot  her  in  every  direction."  The 
Brentaer  replies,  "  that  he  has  seen  neither  dove 
jurtTrngefOL. 

"Young  man,  you  lie,"  responds  the  Baz-valan, 
rather  nnoeremonioody;  "our  people  beheld  the 
white  dove  in  her  flight  descend  into  your  very 
orchard." 

TheBrentaerstill  denies  all  knowledge  of  thelost 
one ;  upon  which  the  messenger  of  the  young  man 
declares  "  that  his  pigeon  will  surely  die,  and  that 
hemust  depart  to  seek  the  dove  elsewhere."  "Stop, 
friend,"  the  other  replies,  "  I  will  go  and  search  the 
house ;  periiaps  I  may  fiud  your  white  dore," 


"Sa  retire^  and  shmtiy  retains  wiHi  a  little 
girl.  "  no,  that  is  not  my  dove — yet,  charm- 
ing little  flowor,  if  my  pigeon  were  a  drop  of 
dew  he  would  descend  upon  thee !"  then,  after  a 
pause,  he  adds,  "  I  shall  ascend  to  your  granary, 
perho^  she  has  entered  it  in  her  flight." 

"  wait  a  while,  friend,"  says  the  Brentaer,  and 
retiring  he  again  returns  with  the  mistress  of  the 
.house.  "  I  have  been  into  the  granary,"  he  cries, 
"I  could  not  find  your  dove,  only  this  car  of 
com,  abandoned  by  the  harvesters.     "  As  many 
grains  as  has  tiie  ear  of  com,"  replies  the  yoong  i 
man's  advocate,  "  so  should  my  white  dove  when  | 
seated  in  her  nest,  have  of  httle  ones  under  hsx  i 
wings."    Again  the  Brentaer  departs ;  he  returns  | 
witli  the  grandmother. 

"  I  cannot  find  your  dove,"  he  says,  "  but  I 
have  found  an  over-ripe  apple ;  an  apple  wrinkled 
b^  the  Ban  and  the  wind,  that  has  hung  a  h>iig 
time  (m  the  tree  among  the  leavra ;  put  it  into 
your  pocket  and  give  it  to  your  pigeon  to  eat,  and 
he  wul  monm  no  more." 

"I  want  not  your  ear  of  com,  nor  your  wrinkled 
apple,  but  my  Uttle  dove,  and  seek  her  I  wilL" 

"Good  heavens!  have  patience,  friend,"  replies 
the  young  lady's  advocate,  "your  little  dove  is 
not  lost ;  she  is  well  taken  care  of  in  my  chamber, 
in  cage  of  ivory,  witli  bars  of  gold  and  silver; 
so  gay,  so  sweet,  so  beautiftil,  my  little  dove  !" 

At  length  after  this  awful  delay  the  fair  be- 
trothed is  produced.  The  father  of  the  family  j 
also  makes  his  appearance,  and  brings  a  horse  s 
girth ;  while  he  fastens  this  mde  appendage,  the 
Brentaer  aings  an  appropriate  but  by  no  means 
delicate  song. 

Other  ceremonies  and  songs  follow,  and  it  is 
long  after  the  marriage  is  concluded  before  the 
exactions  on  the  wedded  pair  oease.  In  parts  of 
Brittany,  in  Leon,  for  ezam^de,  the  bride  and  the 
biidq^om  are  the  subjects  of  the  "fSte  of  the 
cupboard,"  a  piece  of  ramltnre  of  that  descrip- 
tion being  presented  to  them  as  a  brMal  gift.  It 
is  commonfymade  of  walnut-tree,  highly  polished 
and  ornamented.  Decorated  witii  garlands,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  newly-married  pair, 
in  a  car  drawn  by  horses,  whose  manes  and  tails 
are  adorned  with  ghttering  ribbons.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  covers  the  cupboard  with  a 
linen  cloth,  upon  which  she  places  two  piles  of 
pancakes,  a  jug  of  wine,  and  a  drinking  cup.  The 
oldest  member  of  the  family  of  the  husband  fills 
the  cup  and  presents  it  to  the  eldest  of  the  parents 
of  his  bride.  After  still  further  ceremonies,  all 
present  partake  of  the  wine  and  eatables,  and  the 
cupboard,  amid  the  <^eera  of  the  assembled  guesto, 
is  placed  in  tiie  most  conspiouous  situatitm  in  the 
mansion.  The  day  aftw  me  maniage  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  or  ratuer  tiie  mendicants,  wait  upon 
the  bride  and  bridegproom,  and  divide  the  rem- 
nants of  tiie  marriage  ftmst  The  young  wife 
with  her  petticoats  tucked  up  attends  upon  the 
females,  and  her  husband  upon  the  male  portion 
of  their  guests.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast 
the  hualMuid  offers  his  arm  to  the  most  respectable 
of  the  women,  and  his  wife  following  his  example 
gives  her  hftod  to  the  best  dressed  b^ar,  and  the 
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entertainment  aids  witii  a  dance  and  a  song. 
The  latter, "  Le  Chant  des  FanTres,"  ia  addressed 
£n:  tiie  loost  part  in  praise  of  the  newly  consti- 
tnted  mistress  of  the  house,  -who  is  extolled  as  the 
most  hoautaM  creature  in  the  paridi:  "  as  amia- 
Ue  as  pretty,  with  feet  light  as  those  of  the  fawn, 
and  eyes  hright  as  two  drops  of  dew." 

The  Breton  minstrel,  like  the  lyric  poet  of  old, 
attends  these  meetings,  and  frequently  accompa- 
nies his  songs  with  musio ;  the  rote  or  rebek,  an 
iriBtrument  with  three  strings,  and  somewhat 
similar  to  the  TioUn,  being  in  most  general  use  for 
that  purpose.  The  rote  or  rebek  is  very  similar, 
perhaps  identical,  with  that  denominated  the 
cront  or  chrotta  of  the  Cambro-British  bards.  The 
Abb^  Gktrbert  gives  a  description  of  one  in  ihf 
second  volume  of  bis  "Histoire  de  la  Kusique 
Sacrec."  In  a  US.  of  the  eleventh  century,  given 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  Arclueologia,"  there 
is  a  drawing  of  a  orout  of  ax.  sfoings.  It  is  an 
insbroment  composed  of  an  oUong  Bmtnxms  1m»c, 
havii^;  file  key-board  in  the  middle.  In  anoQier 
IIB.  of  the  same  era,  is  a  figure  of  an  instmment 
consisting  of  three  shings,  performed  upon  with  a 
bow.  Brittany  has  likewise  a  native  music,  which, 
however,  indicates  no  very  marked  character,  its 
chief  attraction  being  a  certain  soft  plaintive- 
ness,  that  speaks  the  language  more  of  dejection 
than  of  hope,  and,  perhaps,  ^mly  outshadows  the 
fortunes  of  a  people  often  oppressed  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  scarcely  ever  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  either  tranquillity  or  independence. 

One  of  the  moat  strOdng  chaiaoteristics  of  the 
Breton  people  is,  the  fidelity  with  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  various  districts  adhere  to  their 
peculiar  costnme.  At  their  grand  fStes  or  festivals, 
where  many  assemble  from  distant  provinces,  the 
varieties  of  vestment  and  aj^iearance  afford  a 
pleasing  sight  and  awaken  vanons  emotions.  M. 
de  la  '^^dmar^u^  has  tiins  s^fched  flieir  pecu- 
liarities. He  18  descxilnng  a  zeHgious  fite : — 


"At  the  eommenconent  of  vespers,  tiie  pro- 
oeesion  sets  out.  The  pilgrims  range  according  to 
dialects :  the  peasant  of  Leon  ia  recc^nised  by  his 
superior  stature,  his  vestments  of  black,  green,  or 
brown,  his  legs  being  naked  and  tawny  hued. 
The  Tregorais,  whose  garments  exhibit  noticing 
peculiar,  are  famed  above  all  for  their  music^ 
voices ;  the  ComouaiUais,  for  the  richness  and 
elegance  of  their  blue  or  violet-ooloiired  dress, 
wldch  is  ornamented  with  lace;  likewise,  for  their 
wide-swelling  trousers,  and  floating  hair.  The 
Vannetais,  on  the  contrary,  are  remarkable  for 
the  sombre  colour  of  their  garments ;  while  from 
the  calm  yet  cold  expression  of  their  countenances, 
we  should  never  divine  that  Ctesar  and  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  had  ever  sought  in'. vain  to  break 
the  courage  and  energy  of  their  spirits. 

"Thus  do  we  con&nally  err,  when  we  judge 
from  mere  appearances.  '  Frames  of  iron,  hearts 
of  steel,'  said  Napoleon,  in  speaking  of  these 
men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  cha- 
lacter,  the  uncouth  manners,  the  isolated  positim 
uiOiB  Bretons,  and  their  scorn  of,  and  peculiar 
distaste  Ibr,  the  iinreigner  and  the  stranger,  fostered 
a  epixit  of  rude  independence,  when  oti^er  nations, 
comparativdy  civilized,  were  held  in  bondage; 
and  thus  too  does  ballad  minstrelsy  and  song  seem 
peculiarly  adapted  to  express  the  simple  wants 
and  feelings  of  man,  and  the  deep  attachment  of 
ancient  tribes  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  Hence,  communities  living  in  motm- 
taiDous  districts  and  isolated  localities  possess 
generally  the  most  romantic  literature ;  and  care- 
fully avoiding  contact  with  othor  nations  preserve 
longest  tiieir  ind^iendence,  for,  in  le&raice  to 
Lower  Brittany,  it  has  been  distinctiy  proved, 
tiiat  at  a  period  when  the  feudal  law  <^pie«Bed 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  tiiera  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  serf,  eiUker  in  name  or  sab- 
stance,  known  among  ffaie  c(nnmonalty." 


GOSSIP  OK  NEWSPAPERS,  CE 

CnmcisM  has  undergone  a  change  since  Samuel 
JTohnson  wrote  literary  notices  in  the  "  Gentle- 
man's Kagazine,"  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  or  poor 
Ned  Pardon  wrote  petty  critiques  in  the  "Ledger," 
or  more  effeminate  "Lady's  K^;azine."  Then 
they  praised  or  condemned  a  work,  say  Bryant's 
"System of  Ancient  Mythology,"  in  three  words — 
"Learned,  critical,  and  ingenious;"  or  Harring- 
ton's "  Sdence  Improved" — "  Crude,  obscure, 
and  botmbastic and  ^asxe  could  be  no  mistaking 
the  critical  imprimatur  or  veto.  Strutt*s  "  Legal 
Anfiqaities,"amoBt  important  work,  i8"CuriouB, 
nsefol,  and  pleasing;"  and  a  wwk  on  dancing,  is 
"Api^  otmmse,  and  snfflcient."  Critics,  in  fact, 
Jtdmscmian,  without  anthority,  and  dermatic 
withoat  judgment  seemed  to  rely  upon  three 
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smart  words ;  other  "  Elements  of  CriticiBm*'  tiian 
those  insisted  upon  by  Lord  Karnes. 

If  the  critics  were  a  thought  too  arbitrary  on 
books,  what  were  they  upon  pictures,  and  on  the 
theatres  ?  One  bold  spirit  pronounces  on  a  pic- 
ture these  memorable  words,  which  we  assure  the 

reader  are  extracted  from  bis  paper:— "Ah  h 

bad  subject  and  d  d  bad  painted ;"  and  from 

Hoguth  to  Richard  "Wilson,  our  painters  suffered 
irom  such  pretaodas.  But  the  theatre  was  the 
g^ory  of  tiie  critic ;  there  iras  his  tjirone — 

Hio  Ulins  anna — ^hio  cnrros  fiiit 
One  has  only  to  read  a  paper  or  so  in  13i6  "  Spec- 
tator," or  a  prologue  or  two  of  Harry  Pj^lding's, 
written  before  he  was  the  great^Adgop- which 
"Tom  Jonep"  made  him,  and  he  ^TiMlise  the 
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prodigioTis  power  the  oritio  had  there.  There 
■was  but  one  "  Volunteer  Laureate,"  Savi^e  had 
the  boldness  to  grasp  that  title,  a  title  of  hia  own 
inrentian,  and  to  which,  such  as  it  was,  he  had 
best  right ;  but  there  were  thousands  of  volunteer 
critics,  as  needs  must  be,  when  the  theatre  was 
the  loungii^-place  of  the  young  men  of  the  day, 
and  the  art  of  the  player  formed  eo  large  and  ao 
univeml  a  topic  of  oouTersation.  In  Fielding's 
farce  of  the  "Temple  Beau,"  and  in  a  dozen  others 
beside,  we  shall  find  hisoharacteT  iketahed  to  the 
life.  If  a  "  mob  of  gentlemen"  of  the  tame  "wrote 
with  ease,"  vane  noun  of  multitude,  timee  as 
numerous  as  a  mob,  ought  to  be  api^ed  to  the 
siioal  of  Tery  flat  who  critiQised  with  fluency. 
Sometimes  these  oritdes  had  weight  with  theon. 
We  all  recollect  Goldsmith's  story  of  the  poor 
player,  whom  a  London  lady,  who  had  seen  Mr. 
Uarrick,  entirely  anuffod  out  in  a  country  town, 
by  utterly  ignoring  altogether ;  "  the  whole  audi- 
ence had" — of  course  they  had — "their  eyes  upon 
the  lady  who  had  been  nine  months  in  London ; 
from  her  they  expected  the  decision  which  was 
to  secure  the  General's  truncheon  in  my  hands, 
or  rink  me  down  to  a  theatrical  letter  carrier.  . 
.  ,  .  The  lady  eame  to  be  displeased,"  says 
the  unhappy  narrator,  "  and  displeased  she  was ; 
my  iame  expired." 

Tes,  an  adverse  breath  oould  aometimoi  extin- 
guiah,  and  a  fhvounhle  puff,  (the  word  rises  natu- 
rally,) oould  &a  a  flame  to  power  and  duEation ; 
md  the  actors  seem  early  to  have  been  aware  of 
this.  Hence  they  tried,  whea  the  theatre  began 
to  tire  and  to  pall  upon  m^'s  ^petites,  and  even 
before  that,  to  get  their  own  Uttie  band  of  critics — 
claqumrs,  who  would  lead  the  unready,  or  who 
would  frowH  down  the  incipient  hiss  ,*  and  if  so 
that  any  critic  of  such  stainp  had  some  w^ght  in 
a  Qoffee-house  circle,  or  elsewhere,  they  wished  to 
have  him  ready  to  perform  his  part.  Success  lay 
not  only  behind  but  before  the  curtain;  and  a 
free  admission  was  forwarded  to  that  critic  and  his 
friends.  Hence  arose  the  Free  List ;  and  as  papers 
arose  in  importance,  and  were  a  means  of  adver- 
thing  the  pieces  as  well  as  vehicles  of  criticism, 
fr^  admissions  were  forwarded  to  them,  but  not, 
it  would  seem,  till  some  time  afterwards,  there 
beii^  so  early  as  the  time  we  are  writing  of, 
scareeily  foi^xegularoritiofl^  and  the  notices  munly 
depending  upon  the  casual  correspondents,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  FhHo-I^ramaticus,  Cen- 
sor, Bickerataff,  Somicus,  or  names  equally 
fanciAil  and  ingoiiouB. 

This  arrangement  of  free  admissions,  then,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  one  of  mutual  obligation. 
The  critic  saw  the  play  for  nothing,  and,  in  re- 
turn, it  must  be  said,  generally  praised  it;  the 
newspaper  which  published  the  critique  obtained 
by  it  theatrical  readers,  and,  of  course,  those 
subscribers  whose  tastes  lay  that  way;  but, 
in  accepting  the  free  list,  the  critic  laid  him- 
self, so  most  will  think,  under  some  sort  of 
obligation;  he  could  scarcely  abuse  the  house 
which  gave  him  entertainment.  The  majority 
of  critics  were  «nd  are  dramatic  authors,  and 
tho  truth  vas  but  too  oftm  nstold  j  so  to  the 


public  an  evil  arose,  which  is  only  to-day  about 
to  he  done  away. 

Ur.  Charles  jXathews,  who  keeps  an  open  house 
of  eaterttdnment  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where 
pieces  of  very  unquestionable  French  origin  and  of 
very  questionable  morality  are  acted,  found,  liko 
his  brother  lessees,  that  the  l^ocy  of  the  free  lists 
had  descended  to  him.  Indeed,  this  free  admission 
had  in  time  become  a  proper^  of  the  papers, 
was  advertised  as  a  property,  looked  upon  as  a 
very  saleable  commodity,  and  by  some  as  one  of 
the  gveat  advantages  of  newspaper  proprietorshin. 
SmaU  theatrical  p^ers  were  eststdished  ezpreau^ 
for  the  purpose  of  the  free  admission,  and  this 
admisrion  extending  only  to  the  boxes,  a  portion 
of  the  theatre  tlw  least  ftill,  and  the  least  lik^ 
to  fill,  few  of  the  lessees  complained  against  it. 
The  press  was  wooed,  in  the  first  instance,  into 
the  theatre,  ^en  that  wanted  popularity  and 
advertising ;  and  these  freely-granted  admusions 
at  last  got  abused.  What  editor  has  enough 
friends  to  send  "two"  per  night  (his  right  or 
complement)  to  every  theatre  and  public  exhi- 
bition in  London?  Surely  none.  And  so  tho 
projvietara,  soon  poaribly  getting  tired  tfaemselvee, 
used  the  papers  for  a  profitable  purpose  aud  as  aa 
inducement  to  advertisers.  The  more  popular 
the  theatre,  and  the  sooner  filled,  the  greater  the 
inducement  Mr.  Hathews'  pieces  being  of  a  sort 
to  please  the  aristocracy,  his  house  filled,  and  he 
wanted  ^aoe.  So  did  the  flntntaiameat  of  ICr. 
Albert  Smitii ;  and  both  gentlemen  took  steps  to 
reUere  tbemsslvea.  Mr.  ftooith  sketehee  his  sttoa- 
tion  so  wdl  that  we  will  let  him  speak  first, 
cepeoiaUy  as  he  describes  the  process  of  order- 
giving,  which  will  soon  pass  into  histoiy. 

Were  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  claimmg  a  right  to 
admisBioa  to  send  in  their  orders  early  in  the  evening,  tbey- 
woold  iBonopolise  m&cj  seat  ....  Of  the  holders 
of  theee  adinistioiiB,  it  is  fair  to  aasame  that  not  one  ia 
ft  dozen  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  connected  with  either 
the  editorial,  critical,  or  general  literary  department  of 
the  paper.  In  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  th^  determination 
on  my  part  to  stop  for  the  future  all  press  orders,  is  foond 
in  the  faot  that  a  few  evenings  since,  I  know,  npon  ex- 
cellent authority,  a  new3pf^>er  admission,  admitting  the 
usual  two  to  my  room,  was  sold  for  a  shilling  to  an  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  the  people  I  employ  about  the 
building.  Again,  the  lower  the  standard  of  the  paper, 
and  the  smaller  its  circolation,  the  more  plentifrtUy  are 
its  crden  distributed.  Gooneoted  myself  with  the  press 
for  some  time,  I  also  know  that  these  orders  are  fre- 
quently used  as  buts  for  wavering  advertisers.  For 
example :  the  proprietor  of  a  new  poncho,  or  shirt,  or 
sance,  is  applied  to  for  one  or  more  insertions.  Now, 
the  spirited  diseoverers  or  inventors  of  &uae  aitides 
know  pecfectly  well  vhkh  papers  kave  the  greateet  m- 
flaence,  and  do  not  require  to  be  tcdd  that  such  and  sach 
a  print "  from  its  large  circnlation  amongst  all  classes  of 
sodety  offeis  a  desirable  medium  for  advertisements;" 
and  therefore  they  he^tate  in  spending  their  money  on 
a  questionable  rotora.  But  the  agent  "  Oh,  come ; 
give  us  the  adrartisemeot,  and  bm  is  an  order  for  the 
Holy  liand,  or  the  Adelphi,"  (as  the  ease  may  be,)  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  the  intelligent  oritio, 
who  is  siqiposed  to  represent  the  paper,  with  his  friend, 
the  two  seats  are  ooonpied  with  the  poncho,  (he  shirt,  or 
the  sauce,  iriu>  has  Jvst  as  maeh  a  to  p^r  as  any  of 
the  public. 

There  is  bo  dispu^^^^  Slfe^djig;  aad 
thflie£»»  the  zespeetaUe  pi^en  8Z«  OS  wodoiis  as 
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Mr.  Smith  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  Let 
it  1w  further  understood,  that  the  higheivclass 
papen,  the  SUut,  the  Afkatmimt  the  Literary 
GaMte,  &o.,  had  not  mat  in  to  Ibr.  Smith's  ex- 
hibition one  single  order.  ICr.  Smilh.  detemiined 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  press  orders,  and  therefore 
addressed  to  the  various  papers  the  oiroulair  which 
we  hare,  in  part,  quoted  above ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  did  it  was  manly  and  honest.  Mr. 
Charles  James  Mathews  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner;  and,  the  least  we  can  say  is,  that  his 
manner  is  directly  opposed  to  Mr.  Smith's  in  eveiy 
po^ble  way. 

In  tiie  first  ^laoe  Jix.  Mathews  having  pro- 
duced a  new  pieoe  tat  the  Christmas  holidays, 
was  anxious  to  have  it  pnused  loodly  in  every 
paper,  so  that  he  should  draw  good  houses.  The 
desire  was  natural  enough,  and  the  critics  one  and 
all  came.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  all  mv*  one 
spoke  good-naturedly  of  Mr.  Mi^ews'  jaeees ; 
but  that  an^  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  M>rmn^ 
CAromdef  ehose  to  declare  that  the  burlesque  was 
by  no  means  brilliant,  the  nnging  vapid  and  non- 
sensical,  and  one  of  the  afterpieces,  a  production 
of,  we  beg  pardon,  a  translation  by  Mr.  Mathews 
himself,  was  "rickety."  This  term  appears  to 
have  given  mortal  ofienoe  to  the  tetchy  translator ; 
ho  immediately  set  down  the  aathorship  of  the 
critique  to  Angus  Reach,  cut  that  gentleman  flrom 
the  free  list,  and  denied  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
the  privilege  of  sending  in  two  orders  per  night. 
More  than  this,  he  reprinted  the  eritique,  with 
fnrions  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  tide  of  the 
play  bill,  and  ended  by  calling  the  press  orders 
an  *'  ill-rented  privili^  ;*'  the  plam  wmstrue- 
tioa  of  which  words  was  that  if  any  oitio  was 
allowed  to  go  into  the  house^  he  was  expected  to 
praise  the  pieces  thore  represented.  Anything 
Bon  base  or  d^nduog  tta  the  literary  man  than 
such  a  position,  can  scarcely  be  ocmoeived.  But 
managers  act  finqoentty  thus.  A  few  seasons 
ago  Jules  Jai^  was  struck  off  the  free  list  by  a 
Parisian  stage  autocrat,  but  his  brother  critics  re- 
seated the  ^front  by  not  noticing  the  theatre,  and 
the  manager  soon  was  obliged  to  "sing  small." 
What  would  Mr.  Mathews  say  if  the  press  uni- 
versally refused  bis  advertismients,  and  ignored 
his  theatre  ?  Such  a  proceeding  would  be  no 
worse  than  that  of  reckoning  a  oritio  at  lOa.  per 
Bight,  and  declaring  that  since  he  has  had  the 
theatre  he  has  lost  £95,000  by  orders  being  ad- 
mitted. Both  the  TVmm  and  Athenaum  have 
placed  his  behaviour  in  the  true  light ;  and  the 
quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  one  as  it  stands.  Bat 
sneh  as  it  is,  it  IS  a  marked  step  in  the  history 
4^  the  drama.  Critiques  will  posnhfy  be  a  little 
mi»e  ofatrooken,  when  the  (vaers  are  abolished, 
and  drama  itself  will  be  bmefited  thcveby. 
Abeady  one  paper  has  answesed  a  eireular  sent 
by  Mr.  Mathews  by  a  declaration  that  it  will 
not  any  more  send  in  ord^  and  no  doobt  others 


will  follow.  And  the  review  system  will  bo 
perhaps  remodelled,  a  very  desirahte  thing;  when 
pet  critioa  have  pet  theatres,  and  never  abuse 
anything  whioh  comes  out  at  their  house. 

Coming  back  to  where  we  begim,  with  the 
books,  it  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  reform  that  sys- 
tem also;  bat  it  has  its  benefits  as  well  as  its 
evils.  To  send  books  to  be  reviewed,  perhaps 
some  two  hundred  of  expensive  magazines,  a 
copy  monthly,  to  various  country  newspapers,  is 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  publishers,  whioh  is  hardly 
compensated  for  by  the  critical  notices  which 
those  papers  make-  Tet  the  proprietors  of  papent 
cannot  well  be  expected  to  purchase  all  the  new 
works  whioh  oome  out ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  publicity  is  really  worth  something :  but  un- 
forttinateiy  with  the  great  majority  of  theee  papers, 
the  reviewers  show  little  if  any  more  judgment 
and  a[^pffeoiation  than  the  old  reviewers  quoted 
above.  All  sorts  of  books  are  "  sinowely  recom- 
mended ;"  and  there  is  hardly  one  of  a  hundred 
hat  which  "nobody  should  be  without." 

*'  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  praise  or  blame. 
The  hard  task  and  the  virtue  to  do  both," 

says  the  poet,  and  very  wisely  too;  but  when 
theae  do  both,  they,  of  course,  do  it  not  judi- 
ciously ;  the  bliune  comes  m  taaue,  like  a  chai^  of 
Ney's  horsemen,  and  then  the  praise  bursts  on  one 
like  a  shower-bath ;  an  excellent  arrangement  for 
the  enterprising  publisher,  who  extracts  the  praise 
and  not  the  blame,  by  which  the  public  suffers. 
Macaulay'fl  review  of  Gladstone's  "  Churdi  and 
State,"  contains  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  review- 
ing, which  any  dishonest  person  might  lay  hold  of. 
Macaulay  declares,  "  that  it  abounds  in  eloquent 
and  ingemous  passages.  It  bears  the  signs  of 
much  patient  thought  It  is  written  throughout 
with  excellent  taste  and  excellent  temper,  nor  docs 
it  contain  one  expression  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  scholar,  and  a  Christian.'  lHow  comes 
the  contra.  "  The  doctrines  put  forward  in  it  are 
in  the  highest  degree  pornioious ;  and,  if  followed 
out  in  praoiioe,  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  dis^ 
solution  of  society." 

Let  the  publisher,  in  fais  advertismnent,  quote 
tho  former,  and  who  would  not  bi^  the  book  ? — 
the  latter,  and  who  would  ? 

The  remedy  is  not  very  hard  of  suggestion ;  but 
if  Macaulay  can  be  quoted,  how  many  nameless 
reviewers  can  also  be  brought  to  the  bar  f  One 
certain  remedy  for  the  public  is,  to  buy  and  read 
and  judge  for  themselves.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that  the  exposure  of  the  free-list  system  may 
benefit  the  drama  through  the  agency  of  unvenial 
criticism;  and  perhaps,  some  reform  in  the  matter 
of  books  may  follow. 

Let  it  be  also  understood  that  many,  very 
many,  papers  and  reviews  of  high  olass,  are  not 
included  in  theee  strictures  on  that  shoet 

Whioh  not  e'eo  critics  erititase. 
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Those  siateanen,  or  rather  those  men  who 
fancy  themselTee  statesmen,  and  whose  erroneous 
conceptions  lead  them  to  dupe  others  into  the 
belief  that  the  Frrach  people  are  capable  of  en- 
during a  republican  form  of  government,  hare  not 
profited  by  the  history  of  mankind,  and  especially 
the  history  of  France.  Can  any  sagacioTts  man 
expect  that  a  great  people,  whose  traditions  are 
all  blended,  and  whose  history  records  little  that 
is  not  connected  witii  feudal,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical grandeur — with  the  magmficence  of 
courts, — the  pomp  of  an  hierarchical  church, — 
the  attractions  of  the  drama,  and  tiie  splendour 
of  public  spectacles,  should  ever  live  practically 
in  a  state  of  libcr^,  equality,  and  fraternity  ? 
From  the  period,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  V 11. 
and  Louis  XI.,  when  ^  Isudal  power  was  nearly 
destrvfed  and  a  standix^  army  institute^  an 
abscdute  monarchy  seems  to  have  been  the  govern- 
ment most  congenial  to  the  French  nation.  Since 
the  reign  of  ^FVancis  I.,  who  may  be  considered 
the  founder  of  learning,  arts,  and  science  in 
France,  no  other  country  has  prodticed  men  more 
dietingiUBhed  in  jurisprudence,  in  Erudition,  in 
science,  art,  and  war ;  nor  is  there  any  ether  peo- 
ple who  more  thoroughly  constitute  one  nation 
than  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  ordinal 
diversity  of  races,  disastrous  changes,  civil  wars 
and  revolutions,  which  are  so  eventfol  in  their 
history.  Monarchical  absolutism  attained  its 
TnwyiTnnm  power  and  tyranny  under  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XrV. ;  it  advanced,  if  possible,  in  corrup- 
tion, immorality,  and  injustice  imder  Louis  XY. 
'Willi  those  defects  and  l^ie  agency  of  internal  dis- 
torbances  and  cffiumlraons,  occasioned  b^  profli- 
gate expenditure  and  excessive  taxation,  the 
power  to  maintain  tyranny  b^;an  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decay.  The  aristocracy  and  clergy  were 
not  taxed;  tiie  revenue  was  extctrted  fbnn  the 
low  people  {iat  peupis),  as  all  who  wen  not  noble 
nor  clerical  were  ignominiousl^  termed.  As  sup- 
plicants the  "low  people,"  it  is  true,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  States-General  as  the  Etat, 
to  be  taxed  on  their  knees,  in  ntfrcjr  and  in  pUy. 
Louis  XIV in  his  riding-boots  and  whip  in  hand, 
declared  en  cavalier^  that  he  would  have  no  such 
miserable  assemblies  as  parliaments.  From  that 
moment  he  reigned  alone.  "I  am  the  State  1" 
said  he,  (L'Etat  c'est  moi.)  The  whole  world  waa 
dazzled  by  the  fame  of  his  campaigns,  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  palaces,  the  goigeoitanera  of  his. 
retinues,  and  by  the  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  of 
the  age  to  which  he  gave  a  name.  Bnt  the  conse- 
quences were  &tal  to  his  race  and  to  his  dynasty. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  while  in  Paris,  the 
writer  of  tiiis  article  was  astmiished  at  the  variefy 
of  I^nch  coins  he  received  when  changing  a 
note  OT  English  gtdd;  md  on  one  occasion,  nutde 
the  ibllowing  memoranda  of  a  conversation  wit^  a 
money-changer 


On  changing  a  five  pound  Bank  of  England 
note  for  me,  M.  B— > —  counted  over  variouspie(»8 
of  money,  coined  at  difierent  times  daring  tiie 
last  fifty  years. 

"  Tou  have  here,"  said  he,  "  a  key  to  Frmch 
history  in  its  most  eventful  periods." 

"  Are  they  medals  V  I  afJted. 

"  You  may  consider  them  as  such,"  he  relied ; 
"  and  I  sometimoB  amuse  myself  by  fatlHTig  what- 
ever loose  money  I  may  chance  to  have  in  my 
purse,  and  by  making  each  piece  an  index  to  the 
history  of  I^lo  time  in  which  it  was  coined,  it 
refreshes  my  recollection  of  all  the  good  and  bad 
deeds  of  fliat  period. 

"  Here,"  cwtinued  he,  "  is  a  piece  coined  in 
1785;  it  has  on  one  side  the  head  of  Louis  XYI., 
with  the  inscription,  Ludoo.  XVI.f  D.  Grmtim. 
On  the  other  are  the  Pkvar  de  Iam  and  crown  of 
France,  witii  the  insoriptitm  on  the  reverse  conti- 
nued, Francue  et  Navarr.  Rex.  At  this  period, 
the  nobility  and  clei^  alone  were  privileged  from 
payiug  taxes ;  but  even  they,  through  a  court  fit- 
Tourite,  might  send,  by  lettre  de  cachet,  each  other, 
in  jealousy  or  hatred,  to  the  Bastille  or  Yincennes, 
or  any  other  prison,  never  to  be  again  heard  of.  At 
this  very  time,  Kirabeau  waa  in  the  donjon  of  Yin- 
cennes,  merely  to  satisfy  a  father's  anger.  Yes, 
during  the  mild  days  of  Louis  XY.  and  XVI.  more 
than  30,000  persons  were  immured  by  letiret  de 
cachet  for  private  nameless  offences,  not  known  to 
those  arrested ;  but  such  as  withholding  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  or  sister,  from  the  embraces  of  a  man 
of  rank,  or  ev^  ibr  having  received  £ivoars  fima 
a  previous  nunistCT. 

"  After  this  p^od,  Tm^t  mig^t  have  saved 
the  mcmarchy  and  possibly  Timoe.  The  nobUa 
and  the  clergy,  because  he  would  not  conntraiance 
corrupt  expenditure,  drove  him  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  finances.  Disorder  followed, 
and  Necker,  who  was  called  in,  persuaded  the 
king  that  nothing  would  save  him  and  his  king- 
dom except  jimtice  in  taxing  the  people,  and  eco- 
nomy in  the  expenditure.  He,  also,  waa  dis- 
graced. A  fatality  hung  over  the  king,  queen, 
the  nobles,  and  the  church,  and  they  seemed  to 
resolve  that  no  one  should  save  them  fivm  their 
perils,  until  the  revolution  delivered  them  in  its 
own  stem  and  terrible  way. 

"  The  next  piece  has  the  date  of  1 792,  tho  head 
of  Louis,  and  the  inscription  Lotiia  XVI.  Roi  dt» 
Francois,  is  on  one  side.  On  the  other,  the  bloody 
cap  of  liberty,  the  revolutionary  wrewth,  and  tike 
inscription,  La  Natim — La  L<d-^LeRei,  A»4  4e 
ia  LiberU. 

"This  piece  is  base  cmn,  it  is  stall  known,  though 
current,  as  la  vUaine  momuie  de  la  Revolution.  It 
has  little  silvor  in  it,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  beUs  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Bonis,  and 
other  churches,  melted  down  on  tl^  eve  of  the 
most  violfflit  transition  that  Europe  has  witnessed. 
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"Bat  the  third  piece  tells  the  tcffiible  stoxy 
more  fbUy.  In  place  of  the  head  of  Louis,  it  has 
a  plain  fiold,  with  the  inscription,  Ripuhlique 
Francois  Van  2,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse 
are,  the  meath,  the  bloody  cap,  the  scales  of 
(in)jnstice,  and  the  inscription  Li&erU,  EgtUiU. 
It  was  coined  in  1794,  and  reveals  to  us  that  be- 
t\ro«i  the  coining  of  this  and  the  last  piece  there 
were  slaoghtered  by  the  guillotine,  or  drowned  in 
boats-full,  I»uia  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
thoosands  and  tens  of  thoosands  of  the  good  and 
bad  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Nantes,  and  all  ports  of 
France.  Yea,  this  pieoo  of  metal  iraniDOs  ua  of 
the  harangues  of  the  revolutionary  demons  and  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  good  men  who  also  pnished, 
of  the  processions  to  Versailles  and  to  St.  Denis, 
of  the  mob  disentombing  and  scattering  fhe  dost 
of  their  long  line  of  kmgs  to  the  winds  of  the 
earth,  of  making  a  fi>ot-baU  of  the  skull  of  Henry 
the  Great,  and  actually  boating  the  drum  with  the 
ihin-bones  of  Louis  XIY. 

"The  fourth  coin  bears  a  date  nine  years  later. 
Oo  the  one  side  it  retains  the  wreath,  and  the 
inscription,  Ripublique  FrancMtt,  added  to  which 
are,  5  francs  and  L'ait  11.  On  the  rcvei-se 
stand  thffee  figures,  representing  the  inscription 
aodcmeath,  Unio*  et  Force.  Itound  the  rim  ore 
the  words  Garantie  Nationale.  At  this  period  the 
revolutionary  atrocities,  liberty,  and  eqiuUity,  had 
submitted  quietly  to  military  despotism.  Yes! 
this  coin  affords  admirable  instruction  to  those 
irho  make  revolutions. 

"  The  fifth  piece  of  silver  has  on  the  one  side 
the  head  of  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  the  inscrip' 
tioii,  Bmuuarte  Prflmer  Count.  On  the  rererse 
is  the  weli-known  wreath,  within  which  ore  fhe 
words  Sjranc*,  and  around  which  are  fhe  words 
S^puhtique  de  la  FroHce.  The  nation  in  that  year 
willingly  submitted  to  a  dictator. 

"  The  sixth  piece,"  continued  M.  B  ,  "  bears 

the  same  date  as  the  lost,  and  only  differs  in  having 
two  words  instead  of  three  which  appear  on  the 
other.  The  two  words  are.  Napoleon  Empereur, 
CD  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  still  appears 
R^/mhlique  ^aneait !  The  nation  having,  in  the 
coorse  of  a  few  months,  submitted  to  absolute 
noaarchy ! 

"  The  seventh  piece  was  coined  the  following 
Tear.  The  only  change  is,  adjusting  the  date  and 
transforming  one  word — RejmbU^/  become  of 
cobweb  importot^f  into  one  of  stem  iron  authority 
—Ewfire. 

"Here,"  continued  he,  "is  a  little  piece  ^t 
tells  great  things.  It  has  on  it  the  head  of  Napo- 
leon, BBrronndwl  ^th,  Napoleon  Smperaton  »  rt 
1812.  On  the  reverse  you  behold  ttie  crown  of 
CSurionagne,  and  Regno  ly  Italia,  10  Soldi. 
How  much  does  this  Idt  of  silvra-  tell !  But  the 
foUowii^;  tells  more. 

"  It  does  not  represent  the  head  of  a  Napoleon, 
bat  that  of  a  Bourbon,  with  the  inscription, 
Louis  XVI 11.  Rot  de  France,  and  on  the  reverse 
are  the  fieura-de-li$,  the  ancient  arms  of  France ; 
PUce  de  cinq  Jranct ;  and  on  the  rim,  Domdne 
Sdvumfae  Regent.    The  date  is  1814. 

"In  1815  the  corns  of  France  hdve  two  im- 
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pressions,  each  bearing  the  same  year's  date.  This 
is  like  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year. 
It  has  on  it  the  imperial  inEcripti(^  Napoleon's 
profile,  and  1815. 

"The  other  has  also  1815,  but  another  head, 
that  of  Louis,  and  the  armorial  bearings  and 
mottoes  of  the  Bcstoration.  For  eleven  years 
there  is  no  further  change  in  the  coinage  of 
France. 

"  In  1826,  as  appears  by  this  coin,  the  head  of 
Louis  is  replaced  by  that  of  Charles  X  This 
alteration  was  not  tb^n  important. 

"But  in  1830,"  concluded  M.  B  ,  "we 

have  again  two  coinages,  that  of  the  Bourbons, 
with  the  profile  of  Charles ;  and  that  of  the  Becond 
revolution,  with  the  wreaths  and  all  the  inscrip- 
tions and  impressions  of  1813,  exciting  the  word 
empire,  and  a  head  very  diff^nront  in  outline  from 
Napoleon's,  and  also  the  W(»dB  Xoiffr  Philippe 
Bm  dm  Frameah, 

"In  1833'the  coins  of  France  and  Belgium 
are  the  same;  Hor,  look  at  thia  pace,  and  what 
has  it  on  it  ?" 

I  replied,  "  It  has  on  it  certainly  not  the  head 
of  'William  of  Nassau,  but  that  of  another  Prince 
also  of  Germanic  race,  as  appears  by  the  words 
Leopold  Premier  Soi  dea  Beiges;  and  it  has  on 
the  reverse  and  on  the  rim  exactly  the  same  im- 
pressions, on^  word  only  excepted,  as  that  of 
France,  the  wreath,  5  Jranetf  and  Dieu  prolhfe 
la  Belgique.'* 

"  What  think  you,"  said  If.  B  ,  "of  the 

philosophy  of  the  fiftocoi  coins 

"  That  useftil  instruction  is  to  be  gained  from 
them  by  private  persons;  and  that  from  such 
study  longs  and  nunisters  may  learn  wisdom." 

What  changes  are  next  in  the  volume  of  destiny 
for  France  Ctod  alone  can  tell;  and  K.  B— ' — b 
directing  my  attention  to  ha  coins^  has  certainly 
not  impressed  me  with  a  stroi^ger  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  her  present  administration. 

For  eighteen  years  Louis  Philippe  reigned  as 
king  of  the  French,  although  his  life  had  fre- 
quently been  attempted  by  assassins  during  that 
period.  Had  he  permitted  gradual  reforms  it  is 
believed  that  he  might  have  died  king  at  home  in 
peace.  The  elective  franchise  was  so  limited  in 
its  basis  that  the  patronage  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior  could  always  command  a  majority  of  depu- 
ties at  the  election.  Refi>nn  was  demanded,  bu^ 
infected  with  the  curse  of  Ms  race,  Louis  Philippe 
refdsed  to  concede  the  just  rights  of  the  people. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  had  been  destroyed  for 
fourteen  years ;  public  deliberation  was  declared 
ill^al ;  arrests,  imprisonments,  fines  for  political 
accusations  hod  been  frequent  during  the  whole 
reign  of  the  Citizen  King.  There  never  was  a 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Fnnce,  and  punishments 
wore  infiicted  by  long  imprisonments  withont 
trial  whenever  it  was  believed  that  the  tribonala 
would  not  condemn  the  accused.  Instead  of  re- 
sorting to  those  tribunflls,  the  Proeureur  General 
transferred  the  trial  of  the  editors  of  the  press  and 
other  persons  choiged  with  political  offences  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  :  to  that  Couft,  which 
.^rmand  C^ttrd,  in  its  presence^  itaaciarised 
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tho  judicial  assassins  of  Marshal  Ney.  Tho  re- 
presentation of  the  people  was  a  mockery;  and  the 
dictum  of  Chatham,  that  "  taxation  without  re- 
presentation is  tyrasmy,"  could  be  applied  to  no 
country  more  appropriately  than  to  France.  Tho 
expulsion  of  tho  royal  fonuly,  and  the  rerolufion 
of  FobTiary  1 848  were  the  consequences.  ITni- 
rersal  suffi^ige  was  then  estahlished.  A  republic 
was  declared:  tho  palaces  and  all  the  public 
edifices  ware  seized  as  public  property,  and  the 
words,  Liberia,  Egaliti,  Fraterniti,  were  in- 
scribed on  every  public  office,  and  on  every 
national  building.  There  is  much  credit  due 
to  Lamartine,  and  afterwards  to  Greneral  Ca- 
raignac  and  others,  for  the  order  which  they 
preserved,  until  by  universal  suffl^ige  Louis  Na- 
poleon, the  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  was  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  under  a  con- 
stitation  which  he  swore  to  maintain,  and  which 
still,  retained  tho  motto,  Liberti,  EgaliU,  and 
Fraternity.  The  new  coinage  bore  these  words  as 
the  motto.  Some  little  time  after  a  nobleman, 
who  was  a  member  of  tho  Chamber  of  Peers 
under  Loais  Hiilippe  obserrcd  to  us,  "Nous 
arons  Libert^  de  mal  /aire — EgaUti  dans  la 
mis^re, — Mvtemil^  comme  Cain  et  ton  /rire.*'—' 
Wo  havo  liberty  to  do  wrong,  equality  in  misery, 
and  fraternity  like  Cain  and  his  brother !  Paris, 
it  is  true,  was  then  tranquil,  tlie  city  bristled 
in  every  street  with  bayonets,  and  in  many 
places  there  were  pieces  of  artillery  loaded  with 
grape-shot.  Tlic  deliberations  of  the  National 
Assembly  itself,  which  included  nimierous  So- 
cialists and  men  of  the  Mountain,  were  guarded 
by  an  enormous  military  force.  That  Assembly 
were  rcsolvod  to  put  an  end  to  tho  Presidency 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  But  he  anticipated  them 
on  the  2nd  Dccomber,  1851,  by  a  coup  d'Mat, 
contrived  with  a  secrecy  and  executed  with  such 
vigour  and  success,  as  would  not  have  been 
surpassed  by  his  renowned  imcle.  Tho  con- 
stitution was  abolished ;  every  vestige  of  tho  re- 
public was  extirpated;  military  force  enabled 
Louis  Napoleon  to  prostrate  all  the  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberties  the  nation,  and  by  the 
agency  af  the  priesthood  and  tho  ignorance  of 
those  who  are  mvoated  with  universal  suflBrage, 
he  has  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  as  Emperor, 
with  as  much  power,  splendour,  and  ceremony, 
as  was  ever  manifested  by  Louis  XIV.,  or  Napo- 
leon tho  First.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Pope  and  the  priesthood  have  sanctified  the  sub- 
version of  all  liberty  in  France. 

A  sham  constitutional  government,  but  in  real- 
ity without  any  legislative  power,  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  national  assembly.  The  liberty  of  the 

Cetf  liberty  of  speech,  freedom  of  deliberation  no 
gcr  exist.  Instead  of  a  constitntion,  and  in  place 
of  political,  civil,  and  religious  liber^,  there  are 
an  Bmperor,  a  Senate,  and  the  formidable  power  of 
an  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  re-established.  "When 
we  consider  tho  education,  or  rather,  tho  want 
of  educatitm, — ^thc  employments,  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French 
people,  we  are  hardly  surprised  that  they  consider 
themsolTCS  happier  under  an  absolaie  imperial  go- 


'  vemmont,  than  under  a  liberal  constitutional  mo- 
nai'chy;  and,  with  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood,  and  tho  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
we  are  not  astonished  that  instead  of  maintaining 
a  republic  they  have  re-established  the  Empire. 
Considering  tho  monifestatioiiB  made  by  tho  Na- 
tional Assembly,  it  would  a;|^pear,  that  had  ttioy 
succeeded  against  tlie  Frosident^  France  again 
would,  thnraghoat  the  length  and  hreadtli  of  the 
land,  have  been  subjected  to  the  calamitios  of  ci^Tl 
war,  to  the  intermplion  of  all  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, until  Changamier,  or  some  other  military 
leader  would  havo  succeeded  in  establishing  a  mi- 
litary despotism,  which  would  probably  torminato 
in  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  Frapce  and 
neighbouring  nations.  Unjustifiable,  therefore,  as 
the  coup  d'etat  must  ever  bo  considered,  it  has,  no 
doubt,  for  a  time  at  least,  saved  Franco  from  tho 
calamities  of  civil  war;  and  if  Louis  Napoleon 
carries  out  the  policy  that  the  Empire  means 
peace,  if  he  chooses  ministers  who  will  honestly 
manage  the  administration  of  the  finances,  and 
obsCTvo  economy  in  the  expenditure,  he  may 
socnre  the  throne  daring  his  lifetime,  establish 
the  credit  of  the  Empire,  and  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  foreign  powers. 

The  question  of  peace  in  preference  to  war  is 
admirably  put  in  the  fbUowing  extract  from  the 
Constittttionel,  of  the  7th  January  :— 

*"Whea  France  is  saUsfied,  the  world  is  tranquil  1' 
Thns  Napoleon  III.  expressed  himself  at  Boardeanz,  in 
that  magnificent  harangue  which  was  the  programme  of 
the  second  Empire,  Facts  now  confirm  this  natural  and 
prophetic  langaage,  irhich,  while  pronuaing  peace  to 
Europe,  raised  the  natopn  of  F)ranee  no  higb.  FnuDoe  is 
satisfied,  because  she  no  longer  fears  the  speotade  of 
Communism,  because  she  has  morally  recovered  from 
the  disasters  of  1814  and  1815,  because  she  has  crowned 
the  man  of  her  choice,  because  has  re-established  a 
popular  dynasty  on  the  tlirone  and  raised  on  its  basis  a 
patriotio  Government;  and  she  is  satisfied,  because  the 
world  is  tranquiL  Iiflt  a  glance  be  thrown  over  the  map 
of  Europe,  and  let  us  be  told  on  what  point  of  the 
horizon  the  slightest  cloud  can  be  seen.  Across  the 
strait  which  separates  them,  England  extends  a  friendly 
hand  to  France ;  a  reciprocal  esteem  has  replaced  their 
feelings  of  enmity,  their  rivalry  has  become  emulation. 
Now,  as  formerly,  France  and  England  dream  of  fresh 
conquests  and  of  new  straggles ;  but  these  conquests  and 
these  struggles  are  not  those  which  entail  ruin  upon 
oatioas  and  decimate  the  people.  All  the  ardour  and 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  two  nations  are  toraed  towards 
the  pacific  battles  which  civilization  wages  against  bar- 
barism in  the  vast  fields  of  science  and  industry.  Doubt- 
less the  vessels  of  England  and  of  France  may  meet  on 
the  same  seas  and  on  the  same  shores,  but  it  will  be  no 
longer  to  combat  and  to  destroy  each  other.  To  explore 
seas,  to  cdonize  countries,  to  eivilize  people,  to  work 
mines,  to  clear  land,  and  to  open  markets — that  is 
what  the  fleets  which  leave  the  ports  of  the  Channel  will 
henceforth  seek  to  efibct ;  they  will  carrj-  more  workmen 
than  soldiers,  tbey  will  be  less  laden  with  arms  and  am< 
munition  than  with  instrnments  of  laboor  and  bales  of 
merohandise.  On  this  ground,  the  viotoi^  will  belcoig 
not  to  the  strongest  but  to  the  moat  intelligent  and  the 
most  active;  and  what  will  result  Ttom  this  competition 
will  be  no  longer  the  ravages  oaA  misfortunes  of  war, 
but  the  advantages  of  indnstiy  and  the  CMaqnesta 
civilization,  which  always  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  aouth  and  in  the  north  there  is  nothing 
that  threatens  Europe'  with  those  compli^tions  irbieh 
are  ealculfri«(l  to  exnte  a  fear  that  tiie  peace  (tf  ths  wotld 
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may  bo  disturbed.  "Wo  eveiywliere  see  the  most  pro- 
foood  repose — a  repose  which  each  Govemnieut  employs 
to  cousolidate  onlcr  and  strengtheu  authority,  and  which 
each  naUon  devotes  to  develop  the  sources  of  its  riches 
and  totDcrease  the  sum  of  its  intelligence.  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, anct  Italy,  iin<)er  different  characters  and  with  dif- 
ferent  menus,  exert  all  their  efibrta  to  thin  twofold  object, 
to  conciliate  at  home  the  spirit  of  conaervalism  with  the 
spirit  of  progress,  and  to  ally  ahroad  the  national  honour 
with  European  peace.  Thus  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Eofnin,  after  the  example  of  the  powers  of  the  second 
rank,  hul  in  the  EmperOTtha  eleetof  ftnreat  nation,  ami 
the  saviour  of  Christian  eivilization.  It  is  no  longer 
looks  of  terror,  butof  benediction,  which  Prussia,  Au-^tria, 
aad  Ilnssia  direct  toward  the  Government  of  France  ;  for 
they  well  know  that  this  Government  has  spared  them 
from  one  of  those  terrible  straggles  which  no  one  ia  ever 
finre  of  surviving.  Europe  is  neitherso  blind  nor  so  un- 
grateful  as  not  to  hail  with  sympathy  the  Government 
wbioh preserves  it  and  the  man  who  saves  it;  it  is,  on  the 
contrvy,  as  clear-sighted  as  grateful,  and  it  proves  it  by 
the  sinceri^  of  the  marics  of  esteem  and  of  friendship 
which  it  gives  to  France  in  the  person  of  her  sovereign. 
There  is,  therefore,  not  the  slightest  germ  of  war,  either 
in  the  present  or  in  the  future ;  and,  except  ia  the  case 
of  {me  of  those  unforeseen  events  which  disconcert  all 
the  provisions  of  human  wisdom,  dvilized  Europe  in 
assured  of  one  of  those  durable  periods  of  peace  which 
give  time  for  great  ideas  to  ripen  and  for  great  things  to 
be  accomphshed,  for  grand  works  to  be  completed,  and 
for  grand  enterprises  to  fructify." 

The  Qoeca  of  England  lias  recogniacd  the 
French  Emperor,  in  the  langoage  and  aocordii^ 
to  the  terms  of  comte^  which  have  long  been  esta- 
blished between  the  »mareigns  of  Europe.  1^ 
Kmg  of  Pntssia  and  Emperor  of  Ausma  have 
ilone  the  some ;  and  \rc  believe  that  the  other 
Sovereigns,  on  their  ambassadors  delivering  their 
credentials  at  the  Tuilierics,  have  followed  the 
example  of  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  with 
the  exception  of  tbo  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has 
absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  III. 
as  Mon  Frere  (Sfy  Brother).  He  has  merely  ad- 
dresped  him  Sire,  Majesty ;  but  the  good  sense  of 
the  French  Emperor  has  induced  him  to  receive  the 
ambassador  of  the  Czar  with  credentials  which 
designedly  mark  an  inferiority  in  the  rank  of  Na- 
poleon III. 

Ccmsidmng  tho  financial  condition  of  France  at 
the  {ffiment  time,  and  tiio  magnitode  of  various 
tipcculalive  nndertakings  in  that  country,  the 
dc^nrtare  of  the  ambassador  of  the  Czar  from 
Paris  might  have  involved  the  country  in  a  panic, 
Thich  would  be  attended  with  the  most  disastroua 
results  to  public  ond  private  credit,  ruinous  to  in- 
da'try  and  trade,  and  probably  lead  to  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Peace  above  all  things  is  necessary  for  tho  sta- 
biUty  of  tho  French  Empire,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  and  private  credit.  Napoleon  I. 
never  succeeded  in  establishing  national  credit 
npon  a  firm  foundation ;  although  England,  while 
canying  on  the  most  expenavo  war  which  the 
worid  ever  experienced,  and  oxi)onding  more 
money  in  maintaining  fleets  and  armies  than  all 
the  four  first  continental  states  of  Europe,  main- 
tained also  her  national  integrity  and  honour 
tmsnllied ;  and,  notwititstanding  the  burdens  of 
oppressive  taxaHtm,  concluded  that  war  with  un- 
Bupoired  atrangth  and  with  unexampled  triumph. 

mpolecm  persistod  in  hi$  continmtal  tystm,  in 


the  vain  hope  that  ho  could  exclude  the  manu- 
factures of  England  from  tho  mtu-kcts  of  tlio 
world;  but  in  defiance  of  tho  Bciliu  and  Milun 
decrees,  the  contrabandists  of  ever}'  state  in  Eu- 
rope, aided  by  tho  very  men  who  were  appointed 
to  execute  his  mandate,  imported  British  manufac- 
tures largely  into  every  state  of  the  Continent, 
and  British  voven  fabrics  wore,  to  a  great  extent, 
tised  in  clothing  the  soldiers  of  our  enemies. 

The  resources  of  Franco  are  great;  her  soil 
and  climate  arc  highly  favourable  to  agriculture 
and  pasturage;  her  natural  advantages  for  inn- 
nufactures  are  numerous  and  varied ;  but  her 
anti-commercial  system,  for  a  long  period  down 
to  the  present  day,  has  been  pernicious  and  op- 
pressive, lite  high  and  almost  prohibitivo  duties 
upon  ii*on,  constitute  a  tax  upon  all  agricultural 
implements  —  forma  a  tax  on  land,  which  is 
incalculable  —  woven  manuiactureB,  especially 
those  of  cotton,  linen,  and  wool,  arc  altogether 
prohibited,  with  tho  exception  of  some  mixed 
cloths.  Even  raw  materials  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  tho  people  of  France,  are 
highly  taxed.  Coal,  which  has  becomo  so  ncccs- 
sary  in  all  industrial  cstaldidunents,  is  only  ad- 
mitted at  enormous  duties;  and  tho  whole  net 
revenue  of  tho  customs  of  Franco  scarcely  yields 
tho  amount  which  is,  in  the  United  Eingdom, 
derived  firom  the  single  article  of  tea.  In  1851, 
the  duty  received  on  tea,  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  amounted  to  £d,900,G24;  tho  net 
revenue  from  the  customs  in  France  was  imder 
that  amount. 

It  is  often,  but  not  justly,  asserted  that  Colbert 
introduced  tiie  prohibitive  system.  Tho  first 
general  tariff  introduced  by  that  minister,  laid 
down,  as  principles,  first  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
the  exportation  of  products  and  manufactures  of 
the  kingdom ;  second,  on  all  articles  required  for 
home  manufactures;  and  tliird,  an  increase  of 
duties  on  all  foreign  manufactures. 

Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  a  liberal  treaty  with  France. 
A  famed  protectionist,  M.  St.  Ferreol,  denounced  it 
as  tho  "  fiital  treaty  of  1 786,  which  abolishod  tho 
prohibitions  applying  in  France  to  the  products 
of  England  and  her  colonios.  It  is  tme,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  this  treaty  established  reciprocity 
duties,  but  its  advantages  were  insignificant  com- 
pared with  tho  superiority  already  obtained  by 
the  manufactures  of  this  kingdom.  But  the 
tariff  of  1791  laid  down  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  manufactures  which  compete  with  ours.  Tho 
tariff  of  the  restoration,  in  1816,  established 
double  the  rate  of  duties  imposed  by  that  of 
1810,  on  a  number  of  articles  stated ;  and  on  other 
articles,  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  of  1791." 

Such  has  been  the  anti-commercial  policy  of 
France,  which,  in  order  to  protect  her  own  ma- 
nufactiuxjrs  at  the  expense  of  all  other  claspcs, 
imposes  prohibitivo  duties  on  nearly  all  the  manu- 
factures, and  most  of  the  produce  of  other  nations. 
Wo  do  not  consider  it  possible  that  so  intelligent 
a  person  as  Napoleon  UI.  can  be.  prnudiccd  in 
fevour  of  such  a  foUaciipi^^ij^sl^nUid^b^F^'i^  * 
time  could  be  moro  fiivouiablc  than  aAothor  to 
tho  frcedonj,  .f)f  QOQimeice,  It  is  tho  present,  whoa 
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a  more  liberal  ayBtem  would  yield  a  largo  addi- 
tional Bum  to  the  treasury,  and  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial to  Franco.  A  more  free  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
also  constitute  the  firmest  bond  of  onion  and  the 
surest  guarantee  for  peace.  We  admit  a  vast 
number  of  articles  produced  in  France  duty  free ; 
wc  bare  lowered  the  duties  upon  French  Ivandies 
one-ttiird;  wc  have  reduced  the  duties  to  a  low 
rate  upon  all  articles  of  Parisian  industry  and 
upon  all  articles  of  French  manufacture  not  ad- 
mitted duty  free.  Let  us,  for  our  own  advantage, 
as  well  as  upon  principle,  reduce  the  duties  upon 
Frendi  wines  to  a  mere  revenue  rate.  Let  us 
reduce  the  duty  upon  French  spirits  to  the  same 
rate  as  the  duty  upon  British  Colonial  spirits;  and 
if  the  Goremment  <^  France  meets  us  in  a  liberal 


way,  tiie  benefit  which  must  follow  would  be  an 
inestimable  gain  to  both  countries,  but  especially 
to  France. 

We  hope  that  Ute  present  (3oTenuncnt  of  Franco 
may  endure.  But  we  hope  also  that  it  may  be- 
come as  liberal  as  will  be  practacahle  in  its  admini- 
stration. But  wo  mistrust  the  Bomish  hierarchy, 
while  ignorance  and  superstition  are  as  yet  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  masses.  We  have 
no  confidence  in  a  church,  the  ceremonios  and  doc- 
trines of  which  are  incompatible  with  civil,  poli- 
tical, and  religious  liberty. 

The  Emperor  knows  and  appreciates  this  fact ; 
and  in  truth  while  he  makes  tools  of  them,  they 
take  full  advantage  of  him  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.  Both  have  succeeded. 
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"  Diuw  tho  table  nearer  tiio  fire,  licutaiant, 
and  mix  yourself  some  punch." 

It  was  thus  that  a  merry-faced  elderly  gentle- 
man addressed  a  good-looking  youth,  in  a  smart 
military  uniform,  seated  opposite  to  him  at  his 
hospitable  board,  immediately  after  a  luxurious 
dinner. 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  rum  and  the  lemons 
. — there — thank  you,"  said  the  person  addressed, 
showing  tho  most  resolute  determination  to  do 
as  he  was  bid. 

*'  Now,  lieutenant,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"that  wo  have  got  'planted  unco  right,'  as  the 
poet  has  it,  with  full  glasses,  suppose  you  favour 
mc  with  a  yam,  as  the  sailors  say,  while  we  enjoy 
our  tumblei:8." 

" With  pleasure,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "Let 
mo  see !  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  story  about  the 
drunken  sentry;  or,  stop,  I  have  a  better  one 
even  than  that.  There  was  a  rollicking  young 
Iridunan  in  our  corp^  newly  joined  as  ensign. 
But,  hang  it,  no !  military  scones  and  anecdotes 
have  lost  their  interest,  mere  have  been  so  many 
of  them.  The  Peninsula  is  used  up  long  ago ;  so 
I  shcdl  give  you,  in  preference,  an  adventure  that 
happened  to  me  in  London,  some  time  after  I 
went  to  reside  there." 

"  Ah  !  London's  a  great  place,"  interrupted  the 
host,  "  and  I  could  tcU  a  tale  of  London  too,  and 
perhaps  I  may ;  but  let  me  hear  your's  first." 

"  I  intond, '  said  the  youth,  "  to  stir  you  up 
with  a  long  pole,  as  they  do  tho  bear  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  It  was  when  I  first  went  to  Lon- 
don that  the  aflElur  happened.  It  was  an  affair  of 
outposts,  as  we  say  in  the  army,  or  rather  I  should 
say,  of  bedposts.  At  that  time  I  boarded  with 
a  very^  respectable  family  named  Ifopton,  who 
lived  in  a  neat  cottage  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kensington.  Th^  bdonged  to  the  Uc^tcou  of 
MumpuB." 
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"Oh!  I  know,"  remarked  tho  old  g^tleman, 
"  counns  to  the  Fogos  of  Fog-hall." 

"Just  so,"  responded  the  licatoiant.  "Well, 
the  house  which  uie  Moptons  inhabited  was  rather 
largo  for  the  family,  consisting  of  the  master  and 
mistress — the  latter,  a  bustling,  managing  little 
woman,  somewhat  fond  of  cards  and  the  theatre, 
when  she  could  get  any  body  to  take  her  there,  but 
otherwise  inoffensive  enough — a  son,  and  two 
daughters.  The  husband  was  a  quiet  domestic 
sort  of  mortal,  whose  most  marked  characteristic 
was  a  fondness  for  foreigners,  particularly  if  they 
were  of  the  refugee  order ;  and  he  usually  had 
one  of  these  hirsute  monsters  in  shabby-genteel 
clothes  and  fearfully  fotd  linen,  whose  prate  was 
all  of  revolutions,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
r^publijues  tocialet  et  d^tnoeratiques,  &c.,  at  table 
with  him.  His  pet  bore  of  this  description,  when 
I  boarded  with  Mm,  was  one  GountCrackyemutski, 
as  he  sWled  himself,  a  marvellously  iU-&TOured 
Pole — ^tul  and  thin  as  a  lath — ^Fole  by  name  and 
pole  nature,  whose  natural  t^^ess  had  been 
rendered  ten  thousand  times  more  hideom  by  the 
scar  of  a  great  slashing  sw<«d-cut  which  he  had 
got  across  his  nose  at  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  at 
least,  so  he  said,  though  I  question  very  much  if 
he  ever  war  taw  either  in  Poland  or  anywhere 
else.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  he  was,  a  constant 
and  welcome  guest,  although,  as  you  Scotch  say, 
he  looked  more  like  a  ghaist  than  a  living  man. 
What  the  worthy  people  could  see  in  him  to 
admire,  I  never  could  find  out.  He  seldom  opened 
his  mouth  but  to  put  something  into  it ;  aluough 
he  was  useful  in  taking  a  hand  at  whist,  when 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  so,  and  as  we  never 
played  higher  than  for  sixpenny  points,  his  risk 
was  not  great,  and  he  sometimes  rose  the  winner 
of  a  shiUing  or  two,  on  which  occasions  he  would 
giin  homU^  a  ghastly  smile  of  sati^ctUaif  and 
growl  out  hu  di^ht  fw  he  pock«t«d  hii  gaini." 
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'*  "When,  however,  he  liad>  instead,  to  pocket 
his  loaaes,"  interrapted  the  host,  "  I  suppose  the 
lesalt  vonld  be  pretty  much  the  same,  barring 
the  satis&ctioii,  as  Paddy's  dinner  was  like  his 
iriond's,  of  beef  and  potatoes,  barring  the  beef." 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  "  when  he 
lost,  like  the  monkey  that  was  teased  by  the  boy, 
he  had  to  grin — and  boor  it.  Well,  one  evening 
when  he  was  there  at  tea,  an  ugly  old  woman  of  fifty 
— ^humpbacked,  wrinkled,  and  diunpy,  who  had 
taken  the  first  floor,  unfurnished,  arriv^  with  her 
plenishing,  as  you  Scotch  folks  coll  it,  in  two  Tans, 
and  as  many  brawny  porters,  and  immediately 
b^an  to  unpack.  It  was  stmmier-time,  and  there 
was,  of  course,  plenty  of  light  to  let  them  see 
what  tiiey  were  about.  We  were  seated  in  the 
parlour  on  the  ground-floor,  and  after  a  while  the 
door  opened,  and  the  servant  girl  appeared,  and 
addrec^ng  her  mistTMS,  said: — *  Please,  ma'am, 
tiie  lady  in  ihe  first  floor  wants  Hie  Pole.' 

'  Yants  me !'  said  Count  Crftcl^reznatski,  in 
amasemcnt^  *  I  don't  knov  de  lady.' 

*It*8  ftmistake,  surely,'  said  Mrs.  Mopton,  who 
was  emi^oyed  pouring  out  the  tea  at  the  moment, 
*  she  must  mean  somebody  else,  she  cannot  know 
the  Count,  or  if  die  does,  how  did  she  know  that 
he  was  here  ?' 

'  The  girl  had  better  go  up  stairs  and  ask  our 
now  lodger  who  it  is  she  wants,'  said  the  husband 
in  his  q^uiet  way.  The  girl  accordingly  disap- 
peared. 

'  Mopton,  how  can  you  be  so  vulgar  exclaimed 
his  wi&.  'Our  new  lodger,  indewod !  Why,  she 
has  her  own  apartments,  and  docs  not  lodge  with 
us.  It  would  be  more  respectful  to  her,  and  cer- 
tainly is  more  respectable  to  ourselves  to  call  her 
by  her  name.    She  has  got  a  name,  I  suppose.' 

'Well,'  said  the  husl^nd,  meekly,  'I  suppose 
she  has,  but  I  havo  fin^tten  i^  i^  indeed,  I  ever 
heard  it' 

"In  the  midst  of  this  domestic  altercation  the 
gill  again  entered  and  said,  '  Yes !  ma'am,  it  m 
the  Polo  she  wants.    She  is  crying  for  the  Pole.* 

'  Crying  for  me,  poor  ting,'  exchomed  the  Count, 
'vy  should  she  cry  for  me  ?' 

'Perhaps  she  luiows  you,  after  all,'  said  Mrs. 
Melton.  '  She  may  be  an  old  acquaintance  of 
^ouB.    Ton  had  better  step  up  steirs  and  see 

'  But  still,'  said  the  husband,  '  the  question 
occurs.  How  does  she  know  that  the  Count  is 
here?* 

'Please,  sir,'  said  the  servant,  < I  told  her  the 
Pole  was  down  stairs.' 

'But  how  did  tAat  come  about  ?  How  did  you 
know  that  she  knew  himP 

'Please  sir,  she  was  aaidng  for  the  Pole.' 

'We  are  just  where  we  were,'  said  the  placid 
Uopton,  idirug^iQg  his  shoulders. 

'  Tour  best  plan,  Count,'  said  Mrs.  Mopton,  '  is 
to  step  up  stairs,  and  see  the  lady.  She  appears 
to  be  some  friend  of  yours,  and  must  have  seen 
you  when  she  passed  the  window.' 

"  A3  Crackyemutski  rose  to  obey,  Mopton  ban- 
tering him,  remarked,  '  If  she  were  young  and 
pretty  now  I  would  suspect  her  to  be  some  sweet- 


heart of  yours,  but  thmi's  no  accountiag  for  tastes, 
you  know,  eh !  Count.' 

"With  some  d^ree  of  trepidation,  the  Polo 
retired,  very  much  ^vith  the  feelings  of  one 
about  to  encounter  somo  unknown  but  formidable 
enemy. 

'I  shouldn't  wonder,'  said  Mopton,  as  soon  as 
tho  door  was  shut,  '  but  it  will  turn  out  to  bo 
somo  old  landlady  of  tho  Count's  from  whom  ho 
has  taken  French  leave,  without  paying  off  his 
score.  Such  things  have  been  done  in  the  olden 
time,  as  well  as  now.  If  so,  tho  rect^oition  will 
bo  somewhat  awkward,  I  should  say.' 

'  For  ^me,  Hopton,'  interposed  his  wife,  '  you 
are  always  so  censorious.' 

"We  were  not  long  left  to  conjecture,  for 
almost  immediately  the  door  opened,  and  Crack- 
yemutski entered,  looking  gnmmer  than  ever, 
and  as  pale  and  offiighted  as  Priam,  when  his 
curtains  were  withdrawn  at  dead  of  night,  and  he 
was  informed  that  Troy  was  taken,  or  as  if  be 
had  been  ocn^iemned  by  tlie  autocrat  of  all  the 
Hussias,  first  to  be  kaouted,  and  tiien  sent  to 
Siberia. 

'  Well,  what  w  the  matter  ?'  said  Mrs.  Mopton, 
as  soon  as  ho  returned,  and  so  indeed  did  we  all. 
'  Do  you  know  her,  and  what  did  she  say  ?' 

'Say,  madame!'  cried  the  Count.  *TJgh!  ugh! 
Sho  most  vulgar  woman.  She  vont  sometlung 
else  dan  me.  I  not  know  her  at  all.  She  vant 
vat  she  call  de  pole  of  de  bed.* 

"Mrs.  Mopton  now  deemed  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  room,  to  seek  an  explanation.  It 
was  soon  and  somewhat  wrathfoUy  given,  and  * 
amounted  to  this:  ASlicn  the  Count  made  his 
appearance  on  the  first  floor,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  old  lady,  and  which  she  was  now 
ht^ily  filling  with  her  fiimiture,  he  heard  a  loud 
and  angry  voice  exclaimii^,  '  Bring  me  the  pole, 
why  don't  you  bring  me  tlie  polo  ?  I  cannot  got 
on  without  the  polo!'  He,  therefore,  heaiing 
himself,  as  he  thought,  thus  called,  followed  tlio 
sound,  and  entorcd  an  apartment,  which  proved 
to  be  a  bed-room,  and  in  which  he  found  a  little 
old,  wrinkled,  humpbacked,  and  dumpy  woman 
on  her  knees  on  a  bed,  holding  up  the  curtains 
thereof,  red  in  the  face  and  out  of  breath,  calling  ^ 
lustily  out  for  the  pole. 

'Please,  ma'am,'  said  the  Count,  'vat  you  vaut 
vith  me  ?' 

'With  you,  you  ugly  bruto!'  said  the  old 
woman,  popping  out  her  little  wizened  face  from 
between  the  bed  curtains,  'Who  the  dickens  are 
you  ?' 

'  I  am  de  Pole,'  said  he. 

'  Fou  the  pole!'  said  she.  'Oh!  go  along!  It's 
the  pole  of  the  bed  that  I  want.' " 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  host  "A  capital 
equivoque !  I  suppose  it  is  an  invention  for  tho 
nonce,  for  tiie  amusement  of  the  moment,  eh, 
lieutonant  ?" 

"  No,  on  my  honour,"  said  the  military  youth, 
"  it  is  quite  true,  I  assure  you,  and  I  was  pre- 
sent myself  at  tho  time — thot  is,  in  the  parlour, 
when  the  odd  mistake  occurred." 

"Well,  well,  wet  t'other  eye,  and  ti^  a  cigar. 
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and  I  shall  tcU  yon  one  of  my  London  experiencea 

in  return  for  yours." 

Both  gentlemen  replenished  their  tumblers,  and 
having  Hghted  cigara,  the  elder  of  the  two  Baid, 
"  Ton  have  tasted  sheep's-head  broth,  haven't 
you?" 

"I  should  rather  think  I  have,"  answered  the 
youth,  "  aud  like  it  famously.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest,  yet  one  of  the  best  of  your  Scotch  dishes 
that  I  know  of." 

"  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as  is  natural  where 
a  sheep  is  concerned.  After  I  had  gone  to 
London,  and  had  resided  there  for  some  time,  I 
took  a  great  longing  for  shecpVhead  broth.  But 
I  found  it  a  &T  more  difficult  matter  to  have  it 
{^tified  than  I  had  any  conception  of.  Uy  house- 
keeper apoke  to  the  butcher  with  whom  we  usu- 
ally dealt  to  get  me  a  good  sheep's  head,  with  the 
wool  on,  and  Ixotters  to  correspond,  as  they  arc 
sold  in  Scotland.  The  man  stared,  but  promised 
to  comply  with  the  request  on  an  early  day.  You 
are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  sheep's  heads  and  trot- 
ters in  London  are  usually  skinned  and  baked, 
and  therefore  of  no  use  whatever  in  concocting  a 
dish  of  that  delectable  stuff,  sheep's-head  broth?" 

The  lieutenant  nodded  an  assent. 

"  "Well,  on  the  day  fixed  my  housekeeper,  whom 
I  had  brought  with  me  from  Scotland,  took  with 
her  a  clean  towel,  and  set  off  to  the  fleshcr's — " 

"Ib<^  your  pardon,"  interrupted  the  youth, 
"that  I  rather  thinkisaname  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
and  corresponds,  I  beliere,  to  the  English  meat- 
salpsman." 

"  Precisely ;  it  moans  one  who  sells  moat,  and, 
properly  speaking,  does  not  kill.  I  remember 
some  two  dozen  years  ago,  in  the  days  before 
railways  wore  in  nso,  and  the  heavy  coach  was  all 
the  go,  of  being  on  ^e  top  of  one  of  those  lum- 
bering machines  entering  Edinburgh,  when  a 
genuine  unadulterated  cockney,  who  eat  beside 
me,  and  had  never  been  in  Scotland  before,  and 
who  was  amusing  himself  by  reading  the  signs 
over  the  shop  doors,  as  we  rattled  along  the  streets, 
nil  of  a  sudden  exclaimed,  '  Flraher !  flcshcr ! 
pray,  sir,'  turning  to  me,  '  what  on  earth  sort  of 
trade  is  flosher  ?' " 

"  And  of  course  you  told  him  something  quite 
different  from  what  it  really  is." 

"Of  course  I  did,  though  I  forget  precisely 
what  explanation  of  the  term  I  gave  at  the  time. 
Ent  revenong  d,  not  moutont,  let  va  return  to  our 
mutton,  that  is,  the  shcqt's  head.  No  sooner  had 
my  housckocpor  secured  the  woolly  head,  to  the 
groat  wonderment  of  the  butcher,  as  to  what  she 
was  going  to  do  with  it,  than  she  hied  with  her 
ti-cosure  to  a  blacksmith  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  '  sing'  it  for  her,  speaking 
as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  Scotland. 
*  Sing  it !  ma'am,'  said  Vulcan,  looking  at  it,  and 
turning  it  over  and  over,  as  a  natural  curiosity  of 
its  kind,  and  sorely  puzzled  as  to  her  meaning. 

'Aye,  sing  it,'  said  she,  on  dieep's-head  broth 
intent.  '  Yon  know  what  fringing  a  shea's  head 
is,  I  suppose?' 

*  Can't  say,  ma'am,  as  I  do,'  replied  the  knight 
of  the  anvil,  or  the  demon  of  Ubi^  ibrge,  or  what* 
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choose  to  confer  on  a  great  vulgar,  coarse,  and 
lubberly  monster,  who  spends  his  whole  life  amid 
fh-e  and  smoke  and  the  eternal  clatter  of  his  sledge- 
hammer. 

'  Well,  well,  pity  your  ignorance.  Singe  is  the 
word  which  I  believe  you  use  in  England.  You 
know  what  that  is,  don't  you?' 

*  Singe,  did  you  say,  ma'am  ?  Yes,  ma'am,  O 
yes !  I  daysay  it  might  be  done !'  For  a  Lon- 
don tradesman  will  confess  to  anything,  except  a 
bloody  murder  or  a  highway  robbery,  rather  than, 
not  "  do  business."  *  Yes,  ma'am,  0  yes !  it  might 
sartainly  be  done ;  not  a  doubt  of  it,  ma'am' — not 
knowing  all  the  time  hew,  in  reality,  it  could  bo 
done. 

*  Surely  yon  can  sing  tho  head,'  said  she,  be- 
ginning to  have  some  donbts  about  the  matter. 

'  Of  course,  ma'am,  of  course ;'  though  {totto  voce 
to  himself)  how  the  deuce  I  can  make  the  head  of 
a  dead  sheep  sing,  as  she  calls  it,  or  that  of  a 
living  one  either  for  that  matter — that  is,  warble 
like  a  bird,  or  tho  tea-kettle  at  the  boil,  passes 
my  comprehension  to  say.  The  woman  is  evi- 
dently insane,  an  enthusiast  of  some  kind  or 
other,  and  must  be  humoured,  poor  tiling.  'Tis 
the  quietest  way  of  getting  rid  of  her,  else  I 
might  stand  a  chance  of  being  had  up  to  the  polico 
about  her,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  or  if  she  were 
to  commit  suidde.  There's  something  very  un- 
settled in  her  eyes;  I  might  be  summoned  before 
the  coroner. 

'  Well,'  asked  my  housekeeper,  'howmuch  will 
you  charge  for  doing  it  ?' 

"  The  man  put  his  rig^t  hfmd  to  his  head,  as 
people  in  a  quandaiy,  or,  as  the  Yankees  say,  a 
fix,  generally  do,  and  drawing  it  desperately 
through  his  hair,  as  if  in  deep  cogitation,  slowly 
responded,  *  It  will  depend,  ma'am,  on  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  the  time  it  will  take.  I  should 
say,  ma'am,  it  could  not  be  done  for  less  than  a 
matter  of — say,  three  shillings.' 

*  TiiEF.E  SHiLi-iitos !  Mercy  on  ua  !'  screamed 
the  astounded  woman,  '  Why,  you  stupid !  in 
Scotland  it  only  costs  one  halipenny !' 

'  Perhaps  so,  ma'am,*  said  the  smith,  now  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  her  insanity,  and  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  her ;  *  but  you  are  not  m  Scotland  but 
in  London,  which  makes  all  the  difference.  Be- 
sides, to  tell  you  the  candid  truth,  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  such  an  <^peration  being  performed  on  a 
sheep's  head  before.' 

"  The  housekeeper  brought  home  the  unlucky 
head,  resolving,  as  it  cost  so  much,  and,  naturally 
enough,  having  doubts  as  to  its  being  properly 
done,  when  such  an  enormous  sum  was  chained 
for  it,  to  singe  it  herself.  But  hete  a  new  annoy- 
ance awaited  her." 

*'  As  how?"  inquired  the  lieutenant.  *'  It  is  a 
very  easy  operation,  I  should  think,  the  singeing 
of  a  sheep's  head ;  only,  it  creates  such  an  into- 
lerable and  detestable  stench." 

"Precisely  so,  and  hence  her  new  troublemont. 
She  had  the  tab  placed  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
ki token  floor,  ftill  of  boiling  water,  and,  vrith  red- 
hot  pokerin  hand,  like  Buliefl'icol  JT^vi^  iatl» 
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Highland  inn,  was,  with  the  aid  of  the'serrant,  an 
EngUah  girl,  busily  employed  in  applying  it  to 
the  wooUy-head,  when,  lo  I  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell, with  a  peal  as  load  as  the  Tron  on  a  Sunday. 
The  gill  ha^ened  to  answer  it,  when  she  found 
the  scrrant  nfflct  door  on  the  right,  with  her 
missus'  compliments,  and  she  was  sent  to  see  if 
the  kitohen-vent  was  not  on  fire,  l^ere  was  such 
a  smell  of  bnmiog  ?" 

"No  wonder,"  remarked  the  military  youth. 
"  Egad !  I  am  surprised  that  the  whole  street  was 
not  alarmed." 

"  Our  girl  assured  her  it  was  nothing  but  the 
singing  of  a  sheep's-head,  and  sho  went  away  as 
wise  as  she  came.  On  her  departure,  the  singe- 
-ing  was  resumed  with  increased  vigour,  when 
anothn-  dreadful  pidl  at  the  beU,  accompanied  by  a 
violent  rat-tat  at  the  knocker — ^it  was  *  knock  and 
ring*  with  a  vengeance,  I  assure  you :  and  this 
time  it  was  tho  gentleman,  our  ncighbonr  on  the 
left,  sent  to  inquire  what  the  devil  was  ado  in  our 
house,  that  sat^  an  abomuable  stink  was  coming 
oat  of  it.  After  getting  rid  of  this  interruption, 
the  important  bminess,  on  wbioh  our  dinnra  de- 
was  proceeded  with,  and  was  no  soonOT 
anduie  head,  now  completely  nuw,  mode 
ready  to  be  boiled,  than  a  pull  at  the  heu.  and  a 
knock  at  the  door,  tea  times  louder  than  before, 
was  heard,  and  the  housekeeper  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  answer  tho  summons  herself  this  time.  As 
^  proceeded  up  Btoirs  to  do  bo,  a  din  of  many 


voices  sainted  her  ear ;  end,  on  evening  the  lobby- 
door,  there  stood  half  the  neighbourhood,  all 
threatening  to  indict  tho  house  as  a  nuisance. 

'  Get  away  with  you,'  said  she.  'One  would 
think  t^t  a  murder  had  been  committed,  instead 
of  onl^  a  sheep's-head  being  sunff.'  The  crowd, 
thinking  she  was  making  fun  of  them,  only  grew 
the  more  vociferous ;  and  a  policeman  having 
arrived,  they  insisted  tiiat  he  should  search  the 
house,  for  they  were  certain  that  somo  illicit  work 
was  going  on  within,  such  as  soap-making  or  tho 
like. 

"  Fortunately,  the  policeman  was  himself  '  a 
native,'  no  long  time  caught,  and  smelled  what- 
was-what  at  once.  He  bade  the  crowd  disperse, 
remarking  to  the  housekeeper,  after  they  had 
dons  BO,  that  tho  English  wore  '  puir,  ignorant, 
benighted  creatures,  that  ken  naething  aboot 
the  singing  o'  a  sheep's-head,  God  help  them 
and  then,  in  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone, 
'  Od,  woman,  I  haena  tasted  sheep's-head  broth 
since  I  left  Glasgow,  twa  year  ago.*  This  was 
a  hint  too  broad  to  be  misiutdorstood — a  shot  too 
direct  not  to  hit  the  mark — csperaally  after  the 
service  he  had  rendered  her.  Of  course,  she  could 
not  do  less  than  invite  him  to  come  back  and 
get  a  platefull,  when  ready,  of  the  delectable  stuff 
which,  altogether  unknown  to  English  palates, 
is  even  more  than  the  haggis  itself,  tho  '  wale  of 
Scotia's  food.' " 

A. 
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Alcovo  the  lofty  samitiits  of  the  Mount  Par- 
nnssos  of  Silesia,  dwells  in  peacefiil  accord  with 
Apollo  and  his  nine  Muses,  l^e  &r-famed  moun- 
tam-spirit,  known  to  mortals  by  the  name  of  Ru- 
bezahl,  whose  renown  the  Sileeian  poets,  one  and 
all,  conspire  to  spread  far  and  wide.  'Tis  true 
tills  prince  of  the  gnomes  rules  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface — his  superficial  do- 
mains being  but  a  few  miles  in  extent,  and  encl(^d 
in  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains ;  and  even  this  is 
divided  between  two  earthly  potentates,  who  are 
far  from  acknowledging  any  other  participation 
in  their  dominion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  a 
fathom  of  this  land  but  forms  a  part  of  his  pecuhar 
monarchy,  which  all  the  Quarrels  and  subdivisions 
of  meddling  mortals  womd  not  avail  to  diminish 
one  inch,  and  whidi,  moreover,  extends  down, 
down,  down,  four  thousand  "ndles  beneath  the 
Borfaoe,  to  the  middle  point  of  the  old  world's 
centre.  At  times,  this  subterranean  sovereign 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  moke  the  tour  of  Us 
abnmal  kingdom,  to  gloat  over  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  his  d&rk  treasure-house— to  mnsttr  his 
amy  of  sulnervient  gnomes,  mid  set  them  to 
woric— then  the  solid  earth  heaves  with  the  force 


of  fire  and  flame,  and  the  rich  vapours  rising 
through  tho  barren  rocks,  impregnate  them  with 
mineral  matter,  and  change  tiieir  formless  masses 

to  living  and  glistening  ore.  At  times,  ho  leaves 
his  underground  dominions,  and  pursues  his  pas- 
time upon  the  surface,  sporfciBg  with  the  terrors  of 
mankind,  with  whom  his  sympathies  are  of  a  very 
doubtful  nature. 

Far,  far  back  in  the  distant  days  of  yore,  before 
the  descendants  of  Japhet  had  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  north  as  the  seat  of  his  dominions,  Rubezahl 
was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself  with  the  battles 
of  the  bear  and  wild  bull,  which  it  was  his  pastime 
to  hound  on  to  the  combat ;  or  he  would  arouse 
tiie  savage  beasts  from  their  mountain-recesses, 
with  a  horrible  roaring,  and  drive  them  over  the 
precipitous  rocks  to  perish  in  the  goi^e  below. 
Weary  with  this  sport,  at  length,  he  would  dive, 
like  the  mole,  through  tho  crannies  of  his  dark 
domain,  down  to  the  regions  of  tho  undeigronnd 
world,  where  he  would  occupy  himself  for  a  cai- 
tury  or  two,  till  again  the  desire  arose  to  sec  tho 
face  of  the  sun,  and  enjoy  the  aspect  $f 
creation.  How  amazed  was  ho,  at  oniyft^Kis  re- 
taming  visits  to  the  outside  oi  his  realm,  to  see 
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the  -whole  face  of  his  torritoir  changed  beyond  re- 
cognition! The  tangled  and  impenetrable  forests 
were  hewn  down,  ahd  in  thdr  place  rich  golden 
harvests  waved  o'er  fertile  fields.  Between  the 
rows  (tf  finut-bearing  trees,  glimmered  the  straw- 
thatched  roofs  of  happy  vilLi^,  &om  whose  hos- 
pitable chimneys  tiio  peaceful  mnoke  cnrled  up  to 
the  quiet  donds.  Here  and  there  stood  a  solitary 
watch-tower,  upon  a  jutting  crag,  for  defence  and 
protection  to  the  land.  Flocks  and  herds  wan- 
dered through  the  green  pastures,  and  the  melody 
of  the  shepherd's  pipe  rose  in  the  siunmcr  air. 

The  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the  pleasantness 
of  the  sight,  so  delighted  the  astonished  proprietor 
of  the  territory,  that  he  forgot  to  be  angry  with 
t^e  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  sqnatters  who 
had  so  unceremoniously  taken  possession  of  his 
domain.  He,  moreover,  felt  mightily  curious  to 
examine  the  mode  of  life  and  action  of  these  new 
tenants;  so  he  left  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
usurped  possessioiu,  much  as  iho  worthy  house- 
keeper of  our  day  suffers  the  swallow  or  the 
sparrow  to  build  his  nest  unmolested  under  the 
eaves  of  his  roof.  At  kngth  ho  was  seized  with 
a  fimcy  to  make  an  aoqnaintanoe  with  mankind, 
whom  he  took  for  a  sort  of  bastard  creaticm,  half- 
bmte,  half-spirit ;  and,  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  natures  and  propensities, 
resuved  to  put  liimaftlf  in  contact  wi&  them.  He 
assumed  the  form  of  a  stalwart  farm-labourer,  and 
hired  himself  out  to  the  first  landlord  he  met  with. 
All  that  he  undertook  prospered  under  his  hand, 
and  Bipps  the  plowman  was  celebrated  as  the  first 
workman  in  the  village.  But  his  master  was  a 
selfish  and  dissipated  debauchee,  who  squandered 
the  produce  of  his  labour,  without  rewarding  his 
efforts  with  even  a  single  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  so  ho  left  him  and  engaged  himself  to  a 
neighbour,  who  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  flocks 
and  herds.  These  he  faithAilly  guarded  and  tended, 
guided  them  to  sweet  pastures,  and  led  them  to 
the  mountain-passes,  where  the  greenest  herbage 
grew.  The  herds  prospered  under  his  care  and 
multiplied  fast — no  lambs  ever  fell  from  the  pre- 
cipice, and  none  became  the  prey  of  the  wolf. 
But  1^  seoond  master  was  an  unprincipled  scamp, 
who  never  reworded  his  fiuthfnl  sorrant  as  he 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  he  secretly  stole  the  beet 
wether  from  the  flocl^  and  ttien  deducted  itS; 
-rolue  firom  the  shepherd's  wages.  Therefore, 
Bipps  left  the  skin-flinty  entered  the  service  of 
the  judge  as  beadle,  became  the  scoui^  of  evil- 
doers, and  the  indefatigable  drudge  of  the  portiy 
magistrate.  But  the  judge  was  an  unrighteous 
nian,who  corrupted  the  law,  sold  his  decrees  for 
bribes,  and  made  a  mock  of  int^jity.  As  Bipps 
did  not  choose  to  be  the  instrument  of  unrighte- 
ousness, he  gave  warning  to  the  judge,  and  was 
cast  into  prison  for  his  pains,  out  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  custom  of  spirits,  he  found  a  com- 
modious exit  through  the  key-hole. 

This  first  essay  in  the  study  of  mankind  could 
not  powibly  have  any  powerful  effect  in  exciting 
his  philanthropy;  he  returned  with  fis^ngs  of 
contempt  to  his  rocky  eminence,  whence  ho  sur- 
veyed tae  wide  and  smiling  rt^on  beautified  by 


human  industry;  and  wondering  thai  Ifatofe 
should  condcscoud  to  lavish  her  bounties  upcuo. 
such  a  bastard  brood,  he  abandoned  his  experi- 
ments in  the  study  of  the  human  character. 

There  was  a  prasant  in  the  bailiwxok  of  Seichen- 
bei^,  who  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  little  pro- 
perty by  the  cMcanery  of  a  litigions  neighbour, 
and  who  had  parted  with  his  last  cow  to  satisfy 
the  daims  of  the  judge ;  nothing  now  remained 
to  him  but  a  pining  wife  and  h^-a-dosen  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  he  would  have  willingly 
made  over  to  the  judge  in  pledge  for  the  cow. 
True  he  yet  possessed  a  pair  of  stout  arms,  but 
all  thdr  labour  would  not  suffice  to  maintain  hia 
family.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart  when  his  young 
ravens  cried  for  bread,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
give  them  to  appease  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
"  Had  we  a  hundred  crowns,"  he  said  to  his 
disconsolate  wife,  "we  might  again  restore  our 
ruined  household,  we  would  remove  out  of  the 
way  of  these  qaairelsome  neighbours,  and  stziTe 
by  industry  to  gain  a  property  of  our  own.  Ton 
have  rich  relations  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  I  will  go  to  them,  and  e3^)lain  our  sad 
condition,  perhaps  tmo  of  tiiem  may  take  com- 
passion on  us,  and  charitably  lend  us  from  his 
superfluity  as  modi  as  will  supply  our  -preaent 
wants." 

The  dejected  wife,  though  with  but  &int  hopes 
of  a  happy  result,  consented  to  this  proposition, 
because  she  saw  no  other  chance.  iSe  husband 
prepared  for  his  journey,  and  as  he  left  his  wife 
and  children,  thus  endeavoured  to  comfort  th^ : 
"Weep  not!  my  heart  tells  me  I  shall  find  a 
benefactor  who  will  succour  us,  and  that  my 
journey  will  not  be  in  vain."  Hereupon  ho 
thrust  a  hard  crust  into  his  pocket  for  Bubsistcnco 
on  the  rood,  and  went  on  hia  way.  Faint  and 
weary  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  distance 
he  had  travelled,  he  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
town  where  the  rich  relations  resided ;  but  none 
of  them  would  recognise  him,  not  one  would  give 
him  a  lodging.  With  hot  and  bitter  tears  he 
related  his  misfortanes,  but  the  hard-hearted 
wretches,  instead  of  »»»"«fa'ng  him,  tfnraented  the 
poor  man  with  reproaches  and  offensive  proverbs. 
One  said,  "He  ^at  would  thrive,  must  labour 
and  strive;"  another,  "  Pride  goes  before  a  fidl 
a  tliird,  "As  you  brew  so  you  must  bake;"  a 
foorth,  "  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  for- 
tune." Thus  they  scoffed  and  jested  with  his 
misery,  called  him  an  impostor  and  lazy  scamp, 
and  at  length  shouldered  him  out  of  the  house. 
The  poor  fellow  had  not  looked  for  such  a  recep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  wife's  wealthy  relations ; 
downcast  and  melancholy,  he  slunk  away  from 
them,  and  not  possessing  money  to  pay  for  a 
lodging,  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
fields  under  a  hay- stack.  Here  ho  remained, 
deepless  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  till  tho 
dawn,  when  he  resumed  his  journey  homewards. 

When  he  came  again  into  the  mountains  the 
sense  of  his  miserable  condition  so  overcame  him 
that  ho  was  n«u-ly  driven^  desi)air.  "Two 
days'  wages  lost,"[:]llMH^|iI»^luk&Ql#k@f,  as  ho 
wandfxed  cm.,  &int  and  exhausted  ymh  pain  and 
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Inuiger,  "and  riz  femidmig  babes  awaiting  fliy 
i  letorn  in  expectation  of  foodj  to  wlunnj  whcu 
i  tbey  stretch  oat  their  hands  for  bread,  thou  canst 
(^nothing.  0  heart,  heart,  haw  canst  thou 
bear  it? — ^better  hodst  thou  broken  before  this 
agony  come  upon  thee."  Hereupon  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  under  a  aloe-bush  to 
collect  his  terror-stricken  thoughts. 

Bat  as  npon  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  soul 
arcinses  her  utmost  powers,  and  tasks  every  fibre 
of  the  brain  to  se^  out  some  means  of  escape 
from  the  impending  ruin,  or  delaying  the  inevi- 
table stroke,  like  some  luckless  mariner  whose 
is  fast  MTiking  beneath  the  waves,  who  swiftly 
climbs  the  lig^n^,  and  takss  refuge  at  the  top  of 
the  mast ;  or,  bemg  below  decks,  starts  suddenly 
thnragb  the  port-hole,  in  hope  of  meeting  with 
Bome  floating  plank  or  empty  cask,  to  bear  him 
j  safe  npon  the  billows — bo,  after  revolring  a  thou- 
I  auid  vain  and  hopeless  snggesticms,  it  at  length 
;  ocoured  to  poor  Ouy  that  he  would  seek  oat  the 
moontain  spirit,  acquaint  him  witii  his  misery, 
aad  petition  for  suooour  at  the  hands  of  Subezahl 
bimself.  He  had  heard  many  strange  and  ro- 
nuBtic  stories  concerning  his  treatment  of  travel- 
lers— some  he  was  said  to  have  beaten  and  bantered 
in  cruel  sport — some  had  been  the  victims  of  his 
malicious  tricks — and  some,  -so  report  ran,  had 
req>ed  good  at  his  hands.  Our  poor  fellow  knew 
ireU  enough  tbut  the  mountain  Yang  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  called  with  impunity  by  his  nick- 
name "  Knbezahl,"  but  as  he  knew  no  other  mode 
of  getting  at  him,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
eodgelling,  and  caUed  "Bnbezahl!  Bubezahir 
mik  aQ  his  might. 

The  wuds  were  hardly  uttetred,  when  a  fbarfhl 
fivm  appeared,  black  and  sooty  as  a  coal-miner, 
vith  a  red  beard  that  readied  down  to  his  girdle, 
aad  staring  fiery  eyes,  and  armed  with  a  bar  of 
inm  like  a  weaver  a  beam,  whi(^  he  brandished 
vifiifaruHu  geatiuea,  threatening  to  annihilate  the 
nihinbnder.  "With  your  finonr,  Ifr.  Rube- 
aihy'  said  poor  Guy,  quite  undaunted,  ("  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  address  you  rightly,)  only  hear  me 
out,  and  then  do  with  me  as  you  ^all  tiiink  pro- 
V^"  These  bold  words,  coupled  with  the  care- 
ff«n  aspect  of  the  man,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
iteither  wantonness  nor  curiosity,  somewhat 
soothed  the  anger  of  the  spirit  "Earthworm," 
said  he,  "  what  leads  you  to  disturb  my  repose  ? 
Know  you  not  that  yon  must  attme  with  your  life 
fiiryouruuolaatiuresnmption?"  "  Sir,"  answered 
Guy,  "want  has  driven  me  to  you;  I  have  a 
nqnest  to  make,  which  it  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  gruit ;  I  pr^  you  to  lend  me  a  hundred 
cmrm,  which  I  will  pay  you  again  with  the 
uoal  interest  in  three  years*  time,  as  sure  as  I  am 
B&luntest  man."  "fool,"  said  the  spirit,  "am 
I  a  OBorer  ot  a  J'ew,  that  I  should  lond  money 
l^fcnst?  Go  hence  to  fhy  brotheivman,  and 
MRow  as  mmh.  aa  you  choose,  but  leave  me  at 
P«)oe."  "  Ah,"  iwUfid  Guy,  "  there  is  an  end  of 
'^iianm  brotheihood  in  my  case.  There  is  no 
I  faenddiip  in  matters  of  lending  and  borrowing." 
Hereupon  ho  recounted  his  whole  history  at 
and  diev  each  an  a:ffi90tiiig  piotaio  <a  bia 


misery*  that  the  spirit  knew  not  how  to  refuse  his 
request;  and  though  the  poor  wretch  mig^tnot 
deserve  his  compassion,  he  thought  the  design  of 
borrowing  a  capital  from  himself  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  fdt  inclined  to  requite  t^e  man's  confidence 
by  acceding  to  his  wuhes.  "Come,  follow  me," 
said  he,  and  led  the  way  towards  the  forest, 
where  in  a  sequestered  dell,  some  thick  underwood 
shrouded  the  base  of  a  rugged  rock. 

When  Guy  hod  succeeded,  with  much  labour, 
in  stru^ling  through  the  bushes,  they  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  gloomy  cavern.  Poor  Guy  was  not 
much  at  his  ease  while  groping  along  in  the  dark; 
a  cold  shudder  ran  through  his  veins,  and  his  heir 
stoodonend.  "EnbezahlhasdeceiTedmanyaman," 
thought  he,  "  who  knows  but  some  horrid  abyss 
may  lie  in  my  path,  down  which  I  may  fall  head- 
long at  the  next  step."  At  that  moment  he  heard 
a  &arihl  noise,  like  the  rushing  of  a  cataract 
throng  fhe  al^ss.  The  flirther  ho  went,  the 
more  was  his  heart  (^{aessed  with  fbat  and 
honor.  But  aaon,  to  his  comfin^  he  saw  a  blue 
flame  dancing  in  the  distance;  the  roof  of  the 
cavern  widened  by  degrees  into  a  ^acious  saloon, 
and  the  bright  flame  swayed  item  uie  centre  like 
a  chandelier,  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  of  rock. 
Upon  the  floor  he  saw  a  huge  copper  vessel,  as 
huge  as  a  brewer's  vat,  filled  to  the  rim  with 
hard  dollars.  When  Guy  beheld  this  immense 
treasure,  all  his  fears  vaniebed  at  once,  and  his 
heart  leaped  for  joy.  "Take,"  said  the  spirit, 
"  what  you  want,  be  it  little  or  much,  but  write 
me  out  a  bond, — that  is  if  you  know  how  to 
write."  The  debtor  consented  to  the  proposal, 
and  counted  out  tho  hundred  crowns  precisely, 
not  one  more  nor  ono  less.  Tbe  spirit  appeared 
to  pay  no  regard  to  the  reckoning,  turned  himself 
away,  and  in  the  meantdmo  produced  the  writing 
materials.  Guy  wrote  the  bond  in  his  best  pos- 
sible  style ;  the  spirit  locked  up  the  same  in  an 
iron  chest,  and  said  to  him :  "  Go  hence,  my 
friend,  in  peace,  and  use  thy  money  with  an  in- 
dustrious hand.  Forget  not  that  thou  art  my 
debtor,  and  mark  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and 
the  door  of  this  rock,  that  you  may  know  where 
to  come,  when  the  day  of  payment  arrives.  When 
the  three  years  are  expired  you  must  repay  me 
capital  and  interest — I  am  a  severe  creditor ;  if 
you  break  your  word,  I  will  require  it  at  your 
hands  with  a  vengeance."  The  honest  Guy  pro- 
mised to  keep  the  day  ctf  paymait  honourably — 
promised  it  with  earnestness,  but  without  an  oath ; 
(he  would  not  ple^e  his  life  and  salvation,  as 
unprincipled  borrowers  are  accustomed  to  do ;)  and 
with  thankftil  heart  he  took  leave  of  his  bene- 
factor in  the  cavern,  from  which  he  easily  found 
an  outlet. 

The  hundred  crowns  had  such  a  magical  e£fect 
upon  his  spirits  and  bodily  frame,  that  by  the 
tune  he  had  emei^;od  again  to  daylight  he  Mt  as 
cheerful  and  active  as  if  in  the  gloom  of  t^e 
cavern  he  had  imbibed  the  elixir  of  life.  Joyous 
and  vigorous  in  every  limb,  he  strode  away  to- 
wards .his  dwelling,  and  arrived  at  tho  i^^blo 
hut  just  as  the  day  began  to  decline.-*^ won 
as  tl^  Tietohed  l^tue  atfirvolings  caught  sight  of 
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him,  tiioy  ran  to  meet  him,  crying  with  one  Toice, 
"Bread,  father!  a  bit  of  bread;  wo  have  been 
hungry  so  loi^."  The  disconsolate  wife  sat  in  a 
comer  weeping ;  lilce  all  veak  and  oppressed  per- 
sons, she  feared  the  worst,  and  had  no  doobt  but 
the  new-comer  was  about  to  rehearse  some  sor- 
rowful litany.  He,  however,  took  her  choerfiilly 
by  the  hand,  and  bode  her  kindle  a  fire  upon  the 
hearth ;  for  he  had  brought  from  Reichenhei^ 
groats  and  millet  in  hia  wallet,  which  she  could 
soon  transform  to  a  wholesome  family  porridge, 
THen  he  gave  her  an  account  of  the  fortunate  re- 
sult of  his  expedition.  "Your  relations,"  said  he, 
"  are  the  right  sort  of  people ;  thoy  did  not  repulse 
my  poverty,  or  deny  my  acquaintance,  or  thrust 
me  shameftilly  from  their  doors — not  they ! — but 
received  me  hospitably,  with  open  heart  and  hand, 
and  told  down  a  hundred  good  crowns,  as  a  pledge 
of  kinship."  These  words  relieved  the  good  wife 
of  a  heavy  trouble  which  had  long  oppressed  her 
heart.  "  If  we  had  gouo  to  that  quarter  before," 
said  die,  "  we  should  have  saved  ouisdves  many 
BQcrowB."  Then  she  begun  to  boast  of  her  con- 
nections, (in  whom  when  Ony  set  out  to  seek 
them  she  had  not  a  shadow  of  hope,)  and  soon 
became  right  proud  on  the  score  of  her  wealthy 
relations. 

The  good  man  suffered  her  to  enjoy,  after  so 
many  afflictions,  this  innocent  conceit,  which  was 
so  nattoring  to  her  vanity.  As,  however,  she 
never  ceased  prating  of  her  rich  cousin,  in  a  very 
few  days  Guy  got  heartily  sick  of  her  trumpetings 
in  praise  of  such  a  heartless  hunks ;  and  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "  Do  yon  know  what  I  brought  home 
with  me  besides  the  money  ?"  "  Ko,"  said  she, 
"  what  was  it?"  "  A  little  advice  for  our  fixture 
guidance,  which  your  cousin  gave  me,  and  it  is 
tills, — 'Every  man  is  the  m^er  of  his  own  for- 
tune,'— *  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.'  So  let  ns 
bestir  ourselves,  and  ply  our  calling  industriously, 
that  we  may  have  tiie  means  in  three  yean^  time 
to  repay  the  loan  with  interest,  and  get  rid  of 
the  debt."  Thereupon  he  set  to  work,  bought 
a  field  of  arable  land,  and  a  small  pateh  a£  pas- 
tare  ;  then  another,  and  another,  and  then  a  whole 
hide  of  land ;  Uicre  was  a  blessing  in  Kubczahl's 
money,  which  seemed  to  prosper  magicdly.  Guy 
sowed  and  reaped,  and  was  soon  Ibiown  in  the 
village  as  a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  had 
always  capital  in  his  purse  for  the  completion  of 
a  prudent  purchase.  In  the  third  summer,  be- 
sides his  own  land,  ho  farmed  a  manor  which 
brought  him  a  famous  profit;  in  short,  ho  was 
a  man  with  whom  everything  he  took  in  hand  suc- 
ceeded to  perfection. 

The  appointed  pay-day  now  came  round,  and 
Guy  had  saved  so  much  that  ho  could  spare  the 
amount  of  his  debt  without  inconvenience;  he 
laid  the  money  apart,  and  on  the  morning  agreed 
upon  he  rose  early,  awoke  his  wife  and  children, 
told  them  to  get  washed  and  combed,  and  to  put 
on  their  Sund^  clothes,  and  Iheir  new  shoes, 
and  scarlet  bodcuccs  and  tippote,  which  they  had 
never  yet  worn.  He  himself  put  on  his  sacra- 
mental coat,  and  bawled  out  of  the  window,  "Jack, 
pat  the  horses  to !"    "  Why  husband,  what  is  in 


the  wind  now?"  asked  the  wife,  "to-day  is 
neither  feast-day  nor  anniversary;  what  maVcs 
you  so  merry  as  to  surprise  ns  with  a  holiday, 
and  where  are  yon  going  to  take  us  ?"  He  re- 
plied, "I  am  going  to  take  yon  to  your  xich 
cousin  over  the  mountuns,  am  to  repay  to  the 
creditor,  whose  loan  has  been  the  means  of  our 
well-doing,  both  principal  and  interest,  for  to-day 
is  the  day  agreed  upon."  This  pleased  the  wife 
very  well;  she  decked  ont  the  children  charm- 
ingly, and  in  order  to  give  her  relations  a  good 
opinion  of  her  prosperity,  and  to  do  credit  to 
their  household,  she  wore  herself  a  necklace  of 
crooked  ducats.  Guy  shook  hia  heavy  purse  till 
it  chinked  again,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  when 
all  was  in  readiness,  set  off  with  wife  and  children . 
Jack  whipped  the  four  horses  into  a  good  pace, 
and  they  trotted  merrily  over  the  flat  country 
towards  the  mountains. 

Guy  commanded  the  driver  to  halt  before  a 
rugged  hollow-way,  where  he  alighted,  and  bade 
the  others  do  the  same ;  then  he  said  to  his  serr- 
ing-man,  "  Jack,  drive  dowly  round  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  nnd  wait  for  us  at  the  three  Linden 
trees,  and  if  you  should  wait  a  long  whUe,  don't 
be  uneasy ;  let  the  horses  take  breath,  and  graze 
awhile ;  I  am  acquainted  with  a  footpatii  here- 
abouts, which  is  somewhat  winding,  but  pleasant 
to  walk  in."  Then  he  struck  into  the  forest  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  as  they  mode  but  slow 
progress  through  the  tangled  underwood,  he  began 
to  look  about  him  in  every  direction,  till  at  length 
the  wife  supposed  her  husband  had  lost  his  way, 
and  recommended  him  to  turn  back  and  follow 
the  road.  But  Guy  suddenly  stood  still,  collected 
his  six  children  around  him,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — "  You  are  thinking,  my  dear  wife,  that 
we  are  journeying  to  your  relatives ;  I  assure  you 
that  is  not  my  intention.  Your  wealthy  cousins 
are  skinflints  and  scoundrels,  who,  when  I  for- 
merly in  my  affliction  sought  refoge  and  comfort 
among  them,  derided  my  misery  and  spumed 
me  from  thdr  doors  with' insult. — Here,  on  this 
spot,  dwells  oar  tme  cousin  to  whom  we  owe  our 
good  fortune,  and  who  on  my  bare  word  lent  mo 
the  money  which  has  prospered  so  well  in  my 
hand.  By  his  appointment  I  am  here  to-day  to 
return  him  principal  and  interest.  Do  you  know 
now  who  is  our  creditor  ?  it  is  the  lord  of  the 
mountain,  Rubezahl !"  At  these  words  his  wife 
was  horribly  afraid,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cro^ 
in  her  defence,  and  the  children  shook  with  terror 
and  apprehension  lest  their  father  should  deliver 
them  over  to  Rubezahl,  of  whom  they  had  often 
heard  dismal  accounts  in  the  winter  evenings — 
and  whom  they  regarded  as  a  hideous  giant  and 
man-eating  monster.  Guy  detailed  to  them  his 
whole  adventure,  how  at  his  call  the  spirit  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  form  of  a  ooal-miner — and 
what  had  transpired  in  the  interior  of  the  cavern; 
and  ho  praised  the  benevolence  of  the  spirit,  with 
such  a  grateful  heart  and  such  pi-ofouud  emotion 
that  the  warm  tears  trickled  down  his  honest  sun- 
burnt cheeks.  "Remain  Aerg."  h©|  continued, 
"  whilelgo  inte  th^^a^e^fflicKg^^ra^M^ybumness. 
Fear  nothing,  I  will  not  be  long  away,  and  if  I 
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can  pnrail  upon  him. to  oome  I  'will  bxing  tiie 
Moimtain  Spirit  bade  irith  me.  Bo  not  i^nud  to 
shake  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  though  it  is  a 
block  and  rough  one ;  he  will  do  yon  no  harm,  for 
lie  ifl  pleased,  I  doubt  no^  with  his  o^'n  bcno- 
Tolent  act  and  our  gratitude !  only  keep  up  your 
coumgc  and  you  will  leceiTo  no  harm  at  his 
hands." 

As  his  terrified  wife  was  much  opposed  to  this 
subterranean  expedition,  and  the  cMldren  wept 
and  clamoured  aronnd  him,  and  when  he  attempted 
to  leave  them  pulled  him  back  again  by  the  skirts 
of  his  coat,  he  was  obliged  to  break  away  from 
them  hy  main  force,  and  hurry  through  the  thick 
underwood  to  the  appointed  spot.  He  found 
ail  the  tokens  of  the  place  unchanged,  as  he  had 
imprinted  them  upon  his  memory.  The  old  half- 
dccaycd  oak  at  the  root  of  which  was  the  opening 
in  the  rock,  stood  there  as  it  had  stood  three  yoars 
before,  bat  of  the  opening  no  trace  could  be  found. 
Gay  tried  every  means  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
moontain;  he  took  a  large  stone,  and  hammered 
upon  the  rock,  thinking  the  spirit  might  choose 
to  open  at  the  sununons ;  he  drew  forth  the  heavy 
purse,  jingled  the  hard  cash,  and  cried  out  at  the 
top  of  hia  voice,  "Spirit  of  the  mountain,  take 
what  is  thine but  the  spirit  answered  not  by 
Tord  nor  sign.  Thus  the  honest  fellow  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  back  the  money  that  he  was  so 
desirous  to  repay.  As  soon  as  the  family  caught 
sight  of  him  returning,  they  ran  joyiully  to  meet 
liim;  but  he,  being  sad  and  depressed  that  he 
coold  not  discharge  his  debt  to  his  benefactor,  sat 
thoaghtftilly  down  upon  the  grass  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  At  leng^,  he  remembered 
hia  hardihood  when  he  first  called  upon  the  spirit 
hy  the  offensive  nickname,  and  resolved  to  have 
recourse  again  to  the  same  expedient — "  if  ho  is 
o^idcd,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  ho  may  beat  and 
bmiK  me  at  his  pleasure,  so  that  ho  answers  to 
my  call."  Thereupon  he  cried  with  all  his  might, 
"fiabczahl!  Bnbezahl!"  His  anxious  wife 
praj-ed  him  to  bo  silent,  and  tried  to  stop  his 
mouth;  ho  would  not  be  persuaded,  but  bawled 
louder  and  louder.  Suddenly  the  youngest  boy 
ran  to  his  mother's  side  in  terror,  crying  "Ah, 
tho  black  man,  the  block  man!"  "Where? 
where?"  asked  Guy,  and  his  hopes  revived. 
"Yonder,  be  is  hiding  under  that  dark  tree,"  and 
all  the  children  crept  into  a  cluster  together,  cry- 
ing bitterly.  The  father  searched  in  every  direc- 
tion, hot  saw  nothing :  it  was  an  illusion,  perhaps 
a,  passing  shadow ;  in  short,  the  spirit  did  not 
choose  to  appear,  and  all  his  calling  was  in  vain. 

The  whole  family  now  set  out  to  return,  and 
fiithcr  Guy  walked  sad  and  sorrowful  towards 
tho  broad  highway  they  htd.  left.  Thon  there 
orae  a  gentle  Tustling  among  the  trees  of  the 
forot,  the  Binder  birches  bowed  their  leafy  heads, 
sfid  the  Glimmering  foliage  of  tho  ospons  chat- 


tered in  tho  breeze ;  whidh  now  came  nearer  and 
^ook  the  outstretched  arms  of  the  old  oaks,  and 
Bcattored  around  the  party  a  drift  of  withered 
leaves  and  dry  grass ;  little  donds  of  dust  rolled 

in  the  pathway,  at  which  funny  spectacle  tho 
chQdren,  who  thought  no  more  of  llubezahl,  wero 
much  amused,  and  ran  after  the  dried  leaves,  with 
which  the  whirlwind  played  at  gambols.  Among 
the  withered  leaves  there  was  a  piece  of  white 
paper  blown  across  the  road,  after  which  tho 
young  ghost-seer  made  chase ;  but  when  ho  had 
almost  got  it,  the  wind  caught  it  up  again,  afid 
away  it  went  out  of  his  grasp.  Thereon  he  threw 
his  hat  after  it,  which,  at  length,  by  good  luck, 
fairly  covered  it.  As  it  was  a  fair  white  sheet  of 
paper,  and  tho  economical  father  had  taught  them 
all  never  to  waste  anything,  however  trifling,  tho 
little  fellow  brought  it  to  him,  expecting  a  word 
of  prmse  and  a  snule  of  approral.  When  Ouy  had 
opened  the  folded  paper  to  see  what  it  m^ht  be, 
he  found  it  was  the  bond  which  he  had  signed  in 
the  cavern  for  the  hnndrod  crowns,  The  paper 
was  torn  &om  top  to  bottom,  and  under  the  sum 
total  was  written  the  word  "Keceived." 

"What  a  moment  was  that  for  poor  Guy  !  His 
emotion  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  At  length 
he  cried  out  with  delight,  "  Rejoice,  dear  ^vife  and 
children,  rejoice !  He  has  seen  us,  he  has  wit- 
nessed our  gratitude ;  our  benefactor  is  with  us, 
though  wo  cannot  see  him,  and  he  knows  that 
Guy  is  an  honest  man.  I  am  fr^e  from  debt ;  now 
let  us  return  home  with  thonkM  hearts."  Parents 
and  children  wept  many  tears  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, before  they  came  up  with  theur  wag^n;  and 
as  the  wife  had  a  great  desiro  to  visit  her  con- 
nections, in  order,  by  the  display  of  their  pros- 
perity, to  shame  the  shabby  knaves  against  whom 
her  husband's  accounts  had  excited  her  warmest 
indignation,  they  turned  the  horses'  heads  in  that 
direction,  and  rolled  merrily  down  the  motmtain- 
side — arrived  at  the  town  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  stopped  at  the  veiy  house  from  which,  thruo 
years  before,  poor  Guy  had  been  thrust  forth  neck 
and  shoulders.  He  Imocked  boldly  this  time,  and 
asked  for  the  master  of  the  house.  An  entiro 
stranger  come  towards  him,  in  no\vi3o  related  to 
the  family;  from  him  Guy  heard  that  tho  once 
wealthy  cousins  had  succumbed  to  misfortune. 
One  was  dead,  another  was  ruined,  a  third  had 
been  obliged  to  run  away ;  all,  in  short,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  their  name  was  no  more  heard  in 
the  town.  Tho  parties  passed  tho  night  with  the 
hospitable  stranger,  who  detailed  these  ofiairs  cir- 
cumstantially to  man  and  wife  at  the  evening 
board.  The  next  day,  Guy  returned  with  his 
family  to  their  home  and  occupation,  resumed  his 
honest  industry,  continued  to  increase  in  wealth 
and  goods,  and  remained  on  honest,  respectable 
and  prosperous  man  all  his  lifo  long. 
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Lo£D  Dbkbt,  althoiigli  supported  by  the  laigest 
and  most  thoroughly  united  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  fallen  from  power,  by  the  finan- 
cial incapacity  of  his  cabinet.  Never  were  greater 
blunders  committed  than  die  attempt,  first,  to  cast 
away  £2,500,000,  (the  burden  of  which  nobody 
complained  of,)  by  abolishing  one  half  of  the  malt 
tax ;  and  second,  to  extend  the  area,  and  double 
the  rate  of  the  house  tax.  Wo  will  not  stop  now 
to  consider  the  other  parts,  some  of  which  were 
reaUy  good  and  pracfic^  of  ISx.  Disraeli's  femou9 
budget.  "Wo  do  not  belicTe  that  that  budget  was 
his  own.  "We  appreciate  his  alrility  and  sagacity 
so  fiiTonrably,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  bad  parts  of  it  were  forced  upon  him  by  Lord 
Derby  and  liis  other  colleagues.  Besides  wo  also 
consider  it  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli  resigned 
office  with  the  well-earned  r^ratation  of  an  able 
lender  and  powerful  debater. 

"We  have  now  a  coalition  miniatiy.  "Who  are 
the  members  of  this  new  Government  ?  "We  will 
take  them  alternately  from  the  Feelite  and  Whig 
list.  Wo  will  begin  with  Lords  Aberdeen  and 
Lansdowne,  statesmen  whose  high  administratiTe 
reputation,  great  experience,  and  unimpeachable 
purity  of  private  as  well  as  public  character,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  greatest  public  con- 
fidence. 

OaoBox  Hjuouoir  Goedoit,  Eaxl  op  AsxanBSN, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1784,  and  married  in  1805 
tiu  duu^ter  ot  the  first  Marquis  Aberoom, 
-who  in  1812.  He  married  secondLy  Harriett, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Donglasi  who  died  in 
1 833 ;  since  whi<di  time  his  lord^p  has  remained 
a  widower. 

We  believe  that  few  men  ptMsess  more  useAil  ad- 
ministratiTe, legislative,  and  diplomatic  knowledge 
than  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  We  believe,  although 
we  may  have  differed  from  some  of  his  political 
views,  that  there  never  was  a  more  pure-minded 
statennan,  or  that  any  man  is  more  deservedly  es- 
teemed for  the  virtues  which  have  adorned  his 
private  life. 

During  the  Wellington  Administration,  and 
when  that  office  was  vacated  by  Lord  Dudley,  a 
i^ort  time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  he 
filled  with  great  ability,  judgment,  and  reputa- 
tion the  office  of  Secretary-  of  State  for  the  Foreign 
Dqtartmeait.  ITor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  that  difficult  and  deli- 
cate office  during  the  Fr^ch  Bevolution  of  1830, 
when  instead  of  interfering  with  Hie  internal 
affidis  of  Europe,  he  cordially  joined  wiHi  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  recogniaing  the  now 
government  of  France. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1834  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
was  chosen  Seoretai^  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  the  14th  of  April, 
1836,  when  Sir  Robert  Pcel'a  ministry  resigned. 
During  tfaas  brief  period  his  Colonial  adminutca- 


tion  was  wise  and  just,  and  he  restored  much  of 
the  harmony  between  the  Home  Government  and 
the  Colonics,  which  had  been  recklessly  disturbed 
during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Stanley,  now 
Lord  Derby. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Peel  Ministry,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  the  administration  of  Foreign 
AlEairs  was  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  say,  with  confidence,  &at  he 
conduct^  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
towards  foreign  states,  with  that  wisdom  and 
di£^^  which  should  always  distingiiiflh  the 
Britifib  statesman  who  is  intrusted  with  that 
department.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office 
that  those  two  perplexing  and  difficult  questions, 
the  Boimdory  Dispute  between  Amgica  and  Eng- 
land, were  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Lord 
Aflhburton  was  intrusted  by  him  to  settle  the 
Boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
Lord  Ashburton  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  negotiated  with  the  late 
Daniel  Webster  the  treaty  which  adjusted  and 
terminated  that  Boxmdary  Dispute,  which  had 
lasted,  until  then,  since  the  Inde^>endence  of  the 
American  Union. 

The  Or^n  or  North  West  Boundary,  still  con- 
tinued a  question  of  the  most  difficidt  nature. 
The  British  Minister  at  Washington  refiiaod,  in 
1844,  to  accept  ct  the  American  nltimahm  of  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees  N.  lat,  as  the  boundary 
line  west  of  the  Booky  Moontaina,  betwcm  British 
America  and  the  United  States,  on  the  Pacific. 
But  Sir  E.  Peel  and  Lord  Aber^oi,  after  taking 
all  the  perplexing  difBcolties  of  this  dispute  into 
their  consideration,  accepted  the  Washington  ylti- 
nta/ttm,  retaining  the  whole  of  Yancourer's  Island 
for  the  British  Crown. 

The  Oregon  Boundary  was,  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
settled  in  1 845 :  the  consequence  of  which  that 
there  docs  not  remain  any  real  ground  of  misun- 
derstanding, although  Loid  Malmesbnry  acted  very 
rashly  with  respect  to  American  vess^fitaqpent- 
ing  the  fishing  grounds  of  British  Ammca.  We 
wish  a  liberal  arrangement  was  condudcd  with 
the  Government  of  Washington,  in  order  that  Utam 
fisheries  might  be  engaged  in  common,  providing 
that  British  caught  and  cured  fish  were  admitted 
duty  free  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ooastang 
trade  of  the  British  Colonics,  and  of  the  United 
States,  were  freely  thrown  op^  to  the  veiadB  of 
both  countries. 

During  Lord  Aberdeen's  adnunistration  of  fhc 
Foreign  Office,  the  shipping  interests  of  Great 
Britain  complained  loudly  against  the  amoont  of 
tolls  exacted  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  on  the 
Elbe,  at  Staadc,  and  against  those  exacted  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  in  the  navigation  of  tte  Baltic, 
at  Elsinore.  The  settlement  of  the  Staadc  Duties 
was  confided  to  Commissioners,  and  a  modoutc 
scale  was_  adopted  instead  of  tho  fssvious  high 
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Taie»,  and  onbodied  in  a  treaty  accordingly,  in 
1842.  The  Sound  Duties  wore,  at  the  same 
period,  in  like  mauer  adjusted,  and  a  moderate 
tariff  substituted  for  the  farmer  unequal  and 
grierous  scale. 

In  the  whole  commeveial  legislation  of  Sir  E. 
Peel,  and  in  our  commercial  relktiona  with  foreign 
states,  he  was  constantly  sopported  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  course  which  the  latter  has 
pursued  since  the  resignation  of  the  Peel  Uinistry 
of  1846,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  his  pre- 
vious life,  may  justly  ins[Hre  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  him,  with  regard  to  erery  question  that 
bears  on  the  security  and  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  Government  of  the  United  Emgdom,  or  the 
dvil,  reHgious,  and  pditioal  liberty  o£  her  Ka- 
jcsty's  su^eots.  Therefore,  in  erray  sense  of  the 
word,  Lord  Aberdeen  is  "  a  safe  minister." 

Hbtrt  William  FnzuAUBicB  Fxttt,  Uabquis 
or  Ii4SSDowxB,  bom  in  1780,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  ^  William  Petty,  anther  of  "  Po- 
litical Arithmetic,"  and  whose  Reports  on  Ireland, 
if  they  had  been  attended  to  when  he  wrote, 
would  probably  have  saved  that  country  from  most 
of  the  calamities  which  she  has  unde^ne  since 
the  reign  of  James  II.  The  present  Marquis  is 
second  son  of  the  first  Marquis,  more  conspicuoudy 
known  as  tiie  Earl  of  Sbelbume.  He  received  his 
education  first  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh,  under  the  roof  of  Dngald  Stewart. 
He  also  graduated  at  Trinity  OoUege,  Cambridge. 
At  £dinburgh,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  "  Speculative  Debating  Society;"  and  he 
dure  acquired  the  practice  as  well  as  the  power 
of  debating,  which  distinguished  him  ^ter  ^iter- 
ti^  the  House  of  Conumms.  He  entered  Parlia- 
mcoit  in  1803,  as  member  tor  Calne ;  and,  on  the 
deadi  of  Mr.  Pitt,  became  Chancellor  of  the  £z- 
chequer  in  1807.  He  devoted  much  ofhis  atten- 
tim  to  the  a&irs  of  Ireland,  in  the  intelligait 
and  sagacious  spirit  of  his  celebrated  ancestor; 
and  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  Mr.  Fox  compared  him  to  Hr.  Pitt  when  at 
the  same  age.  He  avoided  imitating  the  tumultu- 
ous language  of  those  violent  debates  which  were 
occasioBipd  by  the  wars  of  the  Trench  Bevolution. 
He  represented  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
his  becoming  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  while, 
at  the  same  time.  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-two,  was  returned  as  his  colleague. 
On  resigning  office,  he  ceased  to  represent  the 
University ;  but  he  afterwards  sat  as  Member  for 
GamoUbrd,  until  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
vitboat  isme,  in  1809,  when  he  sncoeedod  to  the 
Brtvtos  and  tiUe  of  his  fiUfaer,  the  Marquis  of 
Lanadoinifi. 

"Ho  mairifld  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  second 
Sari  of  Bdiesier,  who  died  in  1851. 

Daring  the  Begcncy  Debate,  he  supported  the 
party  of  the  Prince  of  Wales:  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that,  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
tlut  party  would  have  been  called  into  office,  but 
far  certain  conditions  which  the^  proposed,  and 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Pxmce  whtmi  they 
had  siqiported. 

In  1614  he  moved  on  addrass  deelant(»7  tiu>^ 


the  attempts  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  had  not 
been  attended  with  complete  success,  and  praying 
that  more  efficient  means  should  be  employed  for 
that  purpose.  Although  always  liberal,  ho  was 
not  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry. 

In  1824  he  moved  the  house  to  declare  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  the  independence  of  tho 
South  American  States.  On  this  occasion  he  said, 
"  He  might  ask  their  lordships  if  they  could  con- 
template any  course  of  events  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Bpanish  ColonibB  couU  be  finally 
prevented  ?" 

He  adverted  to  the  feeble  condition,  financially 
and  morally,  of  Spain;  the  occupation  of  that 
kingdom  in  1824,  by  a  French  army,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  Spain  reconquering  her 
fonner  coltmies.  He,  as  weli  as  Mr.  Camiing, 
rejoiced  in  beHering  that  the  Spanidi-American 
Colonies  would  become  great  when  they  became 
free — would  become  wise,  and  institute  liberal  and 
practical  administrations;  and  that  the  people 
would  become  intelligent,  prosperous,  rich  and 
happy.  Unhappily  those  ardent  and  hberal  as- 
pirations of  the  noble  Lord  have  not  been  realized. 
Had  tixose  countries  been  peopled  by  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  would  at  once  have  introduced  the 
&ee  institutions  of  England  into  their  boundless 
regions,  not  only  would  the  expectations  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  have  been  realized,  but 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  Mr.  Canning  would  have 
been  carried  into  glorious  and  practical  effect. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  conquered 
and  colonised  by  Spain,  had  no  traditions  except 
those  which  flowed  from,  and  were  mei^d  in, 
despotism;  while  their  minds  were  fettered  Wthe 
danEcniag  power  of  an  ecclesiastical  priesthood, 
ever  un&vonrable  to  the  usefiil  and  ailightened 
education  and  libertieB  of  mankind. 

So<m  after  the  finmation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
Ministry,  in  1837,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department,  but 
on  finding  that  Hr.  Herries  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor,  and  not  being  able  to  introduce  his 
friend  Lord  John  Russell  into  the  Cabinet  he 
tendered  the  seals  to  his  Majesty,  and  was  only 
induced  to  retain  them  on  being  informed  that 
Mr.  Herries  was  recommended  to  tlw  king 
Tiscount  Goderich. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  on  the  formation  of 
the  Goderich  Administration,  Lord  Lansdowne 
remained  in  office  until  January  1828,  when  the 
late  Sir  B.  Peel,  under  the  WeUingtfm  Ministry, 
accepted  the  seals  of  the  Home  Office. 

(m  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Earl  Ctrey, 
in  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  in  which  office  he  continued 
until  the  alnupt  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry  in  1834.  Bu^  on  the  return  of  Lord 
Melbourne  to  power,  the  noMe  Marquis  again  be- 
came ^%sident  of  the  Council,  and  continued  iu 
office  until  1841,  when  that  Cabinet  resigned. 
In  July,  1846,  he  for  the  third  time  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  in  the  Ministry  of  Lord 
John  Russell. 

During  the  whole  of  Lord  Lansdowne'smibUc  life 
no  mnzi  bw  hwn  mon  «oD90tentiffasty  ^Mral  and 
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no  statesman  more  practical.  In  no  man's  judg- 
ment has  there  been  more  reliance  placed.  In  the 
House  of  Peers  ho  has  always  boon  distinguished 
oa  a  sound,  clear,  moderate,  and  practical  speaker; 
imd  thoso  who  heard  him  taking  leave,  as  it  were, 
of  public  life,  in.  the  year  1852,  could  not  but 
admire  the  dignity,  end,  at  tke  some  time,  the 
moderation  of  language,  which  graced  the  high 
rotation  of  Mb  Lord^p. 

The  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  Slarery  and  the 
Slave  Trade — of  Catholic  Emancipation-— of  the 
redress  of  the  grievonces  of  Ireland — of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people — of  the  Beform  Bill — of  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  of 
all  ecclesiastical  abuses — ^must  be  a  man  highly 
gifted  by  education  and  by  acquirements,  and  at 
all  times  the  patron  of  learning,  art,  and  science, 
and  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  courteous  gentle- 
men in  the  relations  of  private  society,  conse- 
quently he  must  be  con^dered  a  statesman  of 
sound  and  safe  principlcfl>  as  well  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  peerage. 

Such  are  the  two  statesmen  to  whom  her 
Majesfy  confided  the  formation  of  the  present 
Coalition  Hinistry.  Lord  LanBdowne,  although 
the  adviser,  has  not,  however,  taken  office,  but  he 
wiU  not  the  less  give  his  support  to  the  present 
Government. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  Secretaries  of  State.  : 

The  Foreign  Department  is  now  administered, 
we  believe,  temporarily,*  by  Loan  John  Russell. 
jDiffering,  oa  many  do,  on  various  questions  from 
this  statesman,  we  at  once  admit  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  adrainistratorB  in  the  TTnited 
Kingdom,  we  may  say  in  Europe.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  no  other  man  can  be  found  so  eminently 
qualified  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
should  the  nation  forget  the  early  advocacy  of  the 
Reform  of  abuses  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

His  lordship  was  bom  in  Hertford-street, 
London,  on  the  19th  August,  1792,  and  is  the 
third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  school, 
near  Sandwich,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster, 
and  at  the  univra^sity  of  Edinbni^h.  He  married 
first,  in  1 835,  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Lister,  of  Aimitage  Yaxk;  and  secondly,  in  1841, 
Lady  Francis  Anne  Ifaria,  second  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Minto.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1813  as  member  for  Tavistock,  for  which 
with  a  short  interruption  he  sat  until  the  year 
1819.  His  first  speech  was  in  favour  of  re- 
pealing the  alien  act,  and  he  ai^ned  against  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  Prance. 

In  1819,  on  Sir  Francis  Burdetfs  motion  for 
reform,  he  declored  himself  favourable  to  triennial 
parliaments,  but  would  not  pledge  himself  to  sup- 


•  Lord  John  will,  out  of  office,  but  with  a  seat  in  the 

Cabinet,  continue  to  lead  the  House  of  Commfma.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  t}te  Earl  of  Clarondon,  who  has  had 
preat  foreign  as  well  aa  administrative  experience,  first, 
in  our  commerciftl  relations  with  France,  tlien  as  British 
Ambassador  in  Spain,  then  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  the 
Melbouxne  Ministry,  afterwards  as  a  most  efficient  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  lastly  as  a  most  snc- 
msbM  and  fopvUn.lMi  liwrtwiaot  m  Ir«landi 


port  any  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  re- 
presentation, as  B  !ch  aa  inquiry  would  fill  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  indefinite  and  vag;ue 
alarms.  During  the  same  year  he  in  an  able  and 
temperate  speech  submitted  four  resolutions,  de- 
claratory of  the  expediency  of  disfranchisiag  cor- 
rupt boroughs,  of  compensating  pure  electcors,  of 
tnuisfcrrii^  the  right  of  repreaentatitm,  so  taken 
away,  to  lar^  towns,  and  for  preventing  bribery 
at  ekctions.  Bnt  on  tiio  sn^estion  of  Lord 
Casdereagh  his  lordship  considered  it  pmdent  to 
withdraw  those  resolntions,  and  gave  notice  of  a 
motion  forUie  dis£ranchising  of  Granpound,  whicli 
he  finally  carried  in  1821,  and  the  vacancy  caua^ 
by  the  disfiranchisement  was  filled  up  by  giving' 
an  additional  member  to  the  county  of  York. 

In  1821  he  brought  forward  without  success 
a  measure  for  disfrfmchising  several  corrupt  bo- 
roughs, and  transferring  the  seats  to  be  declared 
vacant  to  large  towns. 

In  1822 — 23 — 26  he  brought  forward  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion colled  for  the  serious  attention  of  the  house. 

In  1826  he  moved  a  series  of  ie6olati(m8  against 
bribery  at  elections,  which  wore  carried  by  tlie 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  At  tills  time  his 
l<a^ship  sat  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  but  he 
was  rcjjected  tar  his  advocacy  of  Gatit^  Emanci- 
piUion. 

He  was,  however,  returned  for  the  Irish  borough 
of  Bandon  Bridge;  and  his  next  Forliamentary 
movement,  in  1828,  was  one  which  should  ever 
render  the  country  gratoM  for  his  services:  for 
he  was  fortunately  enabled  to  carry  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  that  year;  since 
which,  those  obnoxioos  statutes  have  for  ever  dis- 
appeared from  among  the  written  laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

On  the  28th  May,  1830,  he  made  a  very  poww- 
M  and  logical  speech  against  Mr.  O'Connell's  anar- 
chical motion  for  universal  suffittge,  advocating,  at 
the  same  time,  moderate  reforms,  and  dedariogf 
his  opposition  to  sweeping  measures.  The  part 
vbitAk  he  took  in  sappcoting  R.  Feel  in  tfae 
removal  of  Catholic  disalnlitieB ;  and  his  exertkos 
afterwards,  in  1832,  in  &vonr  of  passing  tho 
Beform  Bill,  and  in  cairying  man^  liberal  mea- 
sures, are  all  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  states- 
man ;  although  he  has,  no  doubt,  lilce  otherstatcs- 
men,  committed  some  blunders,  suoh  as  his  letter 
to  the  Sectors  of  Stroud,  r^ecting  the  finality  of 
Parliamentary  reform. 

He  came  into  office  vrith  Lord  Grey's  Ministry, 
in  the  subordinate  place  of  Paymaster  of  tho 
Forces,  which  he  filled  from  1830  to  November, 

1834.  On  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne,  in 

1835,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  which  office  he  administered  with 
industry,  skill,  and  success  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties attending  the  New  Poor  Law  Act.  In  August, 
1 889,  he  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Normonby  as 
Secretary  of  State  fbr  the  Colonies;  which  office, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  and  we  shall  be 
borne  out  hj  tho  Colonists  far.  and  wid^  he  admi- 
nistered with  probD)^g^^iK^«Ljs^^Si&  to  tho 
Coloiuffts,  than  any  prvvioni  CoUal  ^^uster ;  W 
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it  was  with  no  small  consternation  to  Iiis  Uajesty's 
sa1>jccts  in  the  Colonics  that  ho  was  replaced,  in 
1811,  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby, 
whose  former  mal-admiaistration  is  considered  to 
havo  originated  all  tho  discontents  which  led  to 
the  Canadian  rebellion. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Pool  JkTinistry,  Lord  John 
became  Prime  MiniBtor,  in  July,  1846,  and  conti- 
naed  at  tho  head  of  the  Government  until  March, 
1852.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  tho  first  acts 
of  his  administration  was  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill  nearly  similar  to  that  which  aided  in  driviDg 
Sir  R.  Peel  from  office;  in  carrying  which,  Lord 
John  had  the  magnaaimoiu  support  of  his  great 
predecessor. 

The  GoTommont  of  Lord  John  Bussell  is  dis- 
tingiushed  for  having  repealed  the  most  obnoxioaB 
parts  of  the  Kavigation  Laws — fbr  reducing  the 
Sugar  Datios,  and  some  others,  including  Stamps 
— for  repealing  the  "Window  Tax. — for  extend- 
ing tiio  Irish  Beprosentative  Franchise  —  and 
for  preserving  peace  with  foreign  states,  and 
tranquillity  at  home,  amidst  the  revolutions  of 
Europe  in  1848.  Ho  had  also  to  grapple  with 
tho  calamities  of  an  Irish  famine  and  the  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1847-8.  In  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons, however,  ho  governed  by  sufforance  and 
not  by  a  Parliamentary  majority ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  own  great  abilities  and  the  able  as- 
aistance  of  I^ord  Palmeraton,  and  the  indefatigable 
industry  of  Sir  Chas.  "Wood,  his  Ministry  in  that 
House  was  remarkably  weak.  Until  the  deplo- 
nblc  death  of  Sir  llobert  Peel,  he  had  the  con- 
ostent  sapport  of  that  statesman.  He  had  also 
the  support  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  it  is  sup- 
posed, had  early  ontertamed  tiie  liew  of  taking 
office  with  the  NoUe  Lord. 

Vtom  the  daj^,  however,  on  which  Lord  Pal- 
mcrston  was  dismissed  from  power,  it  became 
evident  to  all  hut  men  of  shallow  mind,  that  the 
Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  would  not,  as  then 
canitituted,  be  much  longer  endured  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Lord  John  Russell  is  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
wquirements.  He  is  author  of  a  very  interesting 
li&  of  his  patriotic  ancestor,  Itord  'WilHam  Russell, 
also  of  an  "Essay  on  the  British  Constitution,"  and 
of  *'  Bon  Carlos,"  a  tragedy.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
also  written  an  "  Essay  on,  or  an  account  of,  the 
fiitrodnction  of  the  Turks  into  Europe."  But  a 
work  which  he  has  wrltfon,  although  it  does  not 
bear  his  lordship's  name,  entitled,  "  A  Hbtoiy  of 
the  piindpal  States  of  Europe,  from  fhe  Peace  of 
Utrecht,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  is  imdouhtedly  a  work 
vhadk  deserves  a  much  higher  Testation  than  it 
has  ohtmned.  A  now  edition,  with  tho  noble 
aullioi'fl  name,  would  acquire  deserved  oredii  He 
hu  hesdcs  consented  to  edit  the  works  of  Thomas 
Mooro,  we  bdiove  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  poofs 
fiunily. 

As  an  orator  Lord  John  Russell,  with  rather  a 
Weak,  but  clear  voice,  is  a  remarkably  distinct 
speaker.  Ho  arranges  his  facts  with  great  skill ; 
and  although  occasionally  cold  and  inanimate, 
he  risee  on  important  occasions  witii  surprising 
R^tf  flMKWfUndejfoot,  Th«"  modern  Timon,"  de- 


scribing tho  coldness  of  Lord  John's  eloquence  on 

ordiuaiy  occasions,  concludes — 

"  But  see  the  Btatesman,  whon  the  steam  is  ob, 
And  languid  Johoay  glowrf  in  glorious  John." 

Hesht  Pelham  Clistoh,  fifth  Dukb  of  New- 
castle, and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cc»lo- 
nies,  was  bom  in  London,  1811,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  tenth  Duke  of  Hamilton,  fi-om 
whom  he  was  divorced  (1850).  He  graduated  at 
Christ" 8  Chni*h,  Oxford;  and  ho  entered  the  Hqjise 
of  Commons,  as  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  1831,  and  was 
a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  tho  "Wellington  and 
Peel  administration  of  1834-5,  at  which  time 
his  friend  l£r.  Gladstone  was  also  one  of  tho 
Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1841  Lord  Lincoln 
was  appointed  first  Commissionor  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  Luid  Itevenue,  Works  and  Buildings, 
an  office  which  he  resigned  the  2nd  of  Horch, 
1646.  In  this  department^  which  ^rds  but  a 
limited  area  for  administrative  statramanship. 
Lord  Lincoln  was  attentive,  and  in  rogord  to  the 
public  parks  and  buildings  his  arrangements  uni- 
formly manifested  good  taste,  and  wore  always 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  He  was  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  and  a  Cabinet  Hinistcr  from 
January  to  July  1846, 

Tot  hose  who  ore  unacquainted  with  the  Buko 
of  Newcastle,  it  may  seem  that  his  administrative 
knowledge  may  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  the  great  and  responsible  duties  of  tho 
ofllco  which  he  now  holds,  with  the  prospect  of 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  colonists.  We  do  not 
join  in  that  opinion.  We  have  known  him,  for 
many  years,  as  a  laborious  statesman,  and  one 
who  has  acmured  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  affiiirs 
of  the  British  empire,  by  travelling  in  the  prin- 
cipal States  of  Eimtpe.  He  has  greatly  profited 
by  the  esperionce  afibrdcd  him  while  associated 
with  the  Ministry  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  by  several 
years'  close  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  he  was  a  pleasing  and  successful 
speaker.  He  has  been  equally  successful  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  He  is  a  thorough  Free-tradtr 
and  an  honest  friend  of  ci\'il  and  religious 
freedom.  He  is  sagacious,  and  his  judgment 
is  usually  sound  and  practical;  and  although 
intrusted  with  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments under  the  Crown,  we  shall  be  gi-catly 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  succeed  to  the  entiro 
satisfoction  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  those 
who  are  most  interested,  the  colonists ;  no  man, 
we  believe,  can  be  more  anxious  to  do  that  which 
is  righ^  and  few  men  are  more  able  to  do  eo  than 
the  Ihtke  of  KeweasUe. 

Hesbt  Johk  Teuflb,  Viscoinri  Fauixbbiok, 
was  bom  in  1784,  and  is  collaterally  descended 
from  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple,  of  whom 
Lord  Chesterfield  saj^,  he  was  the  first  man  who 
wrote  tho  English  language  with  purity  and 
elegance. 

His  lordship  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for 
tho  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1806,  and  almost 
immediately  after  became  Secretary  at  War,  on 
office  which  he  administered  with  masterly  ability 
imlal  the  year  1838,  when  he  resigned  is  cnuse- 
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quence  of  tiie  dismissal  of  hk  friend,  Hr.  Hus- 
kisson,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  fbrmotion  <^  the  Grey  Cabinet  he  was 
chosen  as  the  most  able  man  to  fill  the  delicate^ 
difficult,  and  pei^kring  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affiurs.  The  negotiations  carried  on 
at  London,  for  tibe  settlement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  titer  liie  revolution  of  1830,  devolved 
nearly  altogether  upon,  and  were  finally  arranged 
cliiefly  through  the  peraeverance  and  judgment  of 
the  noble  Lord.  He  held  office  until  ^e  dismissal 
of  the  Uelboume  Uinistry,  December,  1834,  and 
returned  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  in 
1835,  when  he  continued  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment until  the  resignation  of  that  Uinisfry  in 
1841. 

During  this  period  of  six  years,  he  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  Ms  negotiations 
he  was  not  only  eminently  successftil  with  conti- 
nental Europe,  but  with  Ife^oo  and  tiie  South 
American  States;  countries  where,  finmerly, 
Brituh  subjects  were  frequently  eoqiosed  to  great 
injustico.  He  was  greatly  blamed  with  legard  to 
the  Syrian  war;  but  those  who  an  aoqnainted 
with  Toikey  ai^  the  Oovenunent  of  the  Porte, 
and  of  the  power  at  that  time  of  Mehemet  Ali 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  will  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  although  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  is  scarcely,  under  any  circum- 
staucei,  to  be  justified  on  the  part  of  England; 
yet  had  not  the  Turkish- Syrian  questium  been 
settled  at  that  time  by  force,  in  all  probability 
a  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  would 
have  been  the  consequence ;  and  the  ftirther  effect 
would  be  a  war  as  to  who  should  share  in  its  par- 
tition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  a  vital 
policy,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  settle  the  posi- 
tion of  Ifehonet  Ali  in  £^^t ;  a  country  with  the 
Goremment  of  whidi  it  wm  be  impossihle  for  us 
to  allow  any  other  power  to  interfere,  so  long  as 
we  possess  any  dominion  in  India  m  Anstnlia. 

When  the  Bussell  adnunistration  was  framed, 
he  again  became  Secretary  of  State  for  f  ore^ 
AfKiirs ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
Bud  against  his  lordship's  interference  with  the 
affaire  of  foreign  oountnes,  and  especially  in  the 
a£&irs  of  Greece,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  he 
was  always  trul^  the  patriotic  Minister  and  States- 
man of  tiie  Entish  Empire,  and  not  of  Austria, 
Bussia,  France,  or  of  any  other  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tus  dismissal  led  to  the 
down&U  of  the  Gkivemment  of  Lord  John  Bussell. 
Although  we  regret  that  he  is  not  now  Foreign 
Minister,  yet  we  believe,  from  his  wcmderful 
bumness-powera  and  inde&tigable  industry,  that 
there  is  no  man,  unless  it  be  Lord  John  Bussell  or 
Sir  James  Chaham,  who  could  so  efficiently  admi- 
nister the  Home  Departmait  as  Lord  Palmenton. 
Kor  is  there  any  man  bo  great  a  favourite  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

BoBEBX  MoirsKT  EoLPE,  Loss  Cbaitwosth,  Lord 
High  Ghaneellor,  son  of  the  late  Ber.  fidwaid 
Bolfe,  was  bom  at  Cranworth,  Korfolk,  in  1 790 ; 
maxried  the  daughter  of  the  late  iWnas  William 
Corr,  Ei^.,  of  F^ngnell.   Eduoat^cl  at  Trinify 


Collc^,  Cambridge.  Has  been  Solicitor  Oencral. 
On  petition  as  member  for  Penryn  from  1832  to 
1839,  when  he  became  Baron  of  the  Excheqn^, 
and  Vice  Chancellor,  in  1850. 

Geoxob  John  Dottolas  Cahpbeix,  etohih  Duke 
07  Abqtxl,  &c.,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  bom  at 
Ardrimple  Castle,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1822,  and 
married  1844  tho  eldest  daughter  of  the  second 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  is  hereditary  Master  of 
the  Queen's  household  in  Scotland,  and  hereditary 
Sheriff  of  Argyllshire.  This  young  nobleman  has 
written  a  very  able  "  Essay  on  the  Eceleaiastical 
History  of  Sootland  since  the  Union,"  and  in 
1851  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who 
personally  know  him,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  Ailfil 
the  expectation  which  is  entertained  of  hia  be- 
ooming  useful  and  able  in  public  life. 

OiuNvzLLB  Qeobqs  Leveson  Gowbs,  acmcjt 
EuL  Gr-utvills,  President  of  the  Connolly  ma 
bom  in  London  in  1815.  He  waa  nflisiBlird  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  married,  in  184%  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duhe  Salberg, 
and  relict  of  Sir  Fradinaud  Biohard  Edvard 
Acton,  Baronet  He  succeeded  his  frttha,  who 
was  long  our  able,  kind,  and  accomplished  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  in  1 846.  He  was  attache  for  some 
time  to  our  British  Embassy  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  Philippe,  where  he  for  some  years  acquired 
on  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  people  and 
their  language.  He  had  the  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage of  having  for  his  mother  a  lady  of  great 
acquirements,  highly  beloved  and  esteemed  hy  the 
French  Court,  by  ul  diplomatic  circles,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  lady  of  the  British  Ambassador. 
Lord  Granville  was  ^pointed  a  Bailway  Com- 
misraoner  (Board  of  Trade)  in  1 846 ;  Master  of  the 
Back  Hounds,  July,  1846,  to  May,  1848;  Yico 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  utd  Paymaster- 
General  to  the  Forces  in  1848  to  Dec,  1851 ;  6e- 
oretary  of  State  for  Ttunaga  Affiuzs,  from  Dec., 
1851,  to  Feb.,  1853.  He  was  also  one  of  tho 
most  able  and  active  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition,  in  1851.  He  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  Lord  Leveson,  first  for  Morpeth,  from 
1837  to  1843,  and  for  Lichfield,  from  Sept,  1841, 
to  Jan.,  1846.  He  is  nephew  of  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  Sutherlan(^  and  first  cousin  to  tho 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  In  public  life  he  has  been,  and 
is,  very  popular,  and  we  know  of  no  man  more 
beloved  and  respected  in  private  society. 

Sib  Jaices  Gninix  has  been  so  long  and  so  well 
known  to  the  pnUic,  that  our  sketch  o!  Um  will 
be  brief. 

He  was  bom  in  1792,  married  in  1819  Fanay 
Callendar,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of 
Ardingknt.  He  sat  first  for  Carlisle,  1826-9 ;  for 
East  Cumb^land,  1830-37;  Pembroke  Dietiict, 
1838-41;  Dorchester,  1841-47;  B^ton,  1847- 
52 ;  and  in  the  latter  ;^ar  was  again  retained 
for  Carlisle,  whore  he  was  le-dectod  a  fow  dayB 
ago.  As  member  for  CarHsle,  he  advocated  almost 
Iraidical  measures.  He  has  written  me  pamphlet 
of  a  very  liberal  tendency,  which  he  has  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  wri^^  anothta*, 
proposing  vtiU  mK9  sw^e^ng  nvarorw.  A; 
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Ikfcmber  for  Eaat  Oamb^land  he  was  introdnced 
into  Lord  Grey's  ministry  in  1830,  and  adminislered 
tho  Admiralty  with  rery  great  abili^,  altboo^ 
in  some  ipstances,  with  probably  an  injndicioaB 
econrany,  and  he  reaigned  in  1834,  in  coDseqnenee 
of  what  ho  considered.  Lord  Melbourne's  too  great 
an  ertenaion  of  reform  in  the  Iriah  Church.  He 
was  elected  on  high  Protectionist  ;^indples  for 
Dorchester,  in  1841,  and  became  a  Member  of 
Sir  Robert  Feel's  Oovemmen^  in  which  he  uded, 
we  have  no  doubt,  honestly,  in  abolishing  the 
Com  Laws,  and  in  carrying  all  the  Free  Trade 
measures  of  that  Government.  As  Minister  for 
the  Home  Department  his  administration  was  con- 
spicuoos  for  its  ability,  energy,  and  justice.  In 
office  there  ia  probably  not  a  more  ^kient  ad- 
ministrator in  whaterer  department  he  may  fill, 
than  the  Kight  Hon.  Daronet. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  frequently  changed 
his  political,  commercial,  and  financial  opinions ; 
but  this  he  frankly  avows,  and  no  man  could  be 
mne  liberal  than  he  in  his  late  speeches  at  Carlisle. 
He  is  oertaisly  a  powerfiil  Minister  in  any  Qovem- 
ment.  ■ 

TeB  BiOBT  HoK.  "WlLLEAlI  EWAUT  GlADSION^ 

Chancellor  of  HiB  Exchequer,  is  the  third  sou  of 
the  late  Sir  J(din  Gladstone,  Bart.,  of  Fasque.  He 
was  bom  at  liver^MM)!  in  1809,  and  was  edncated 
at  Eton,  and  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
acquired  a  double  first  class  in  1831.  He  sat  for 
liewark  from  1832  until  December,  1845.  He 
was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  during  a  short 
period,  in  1835,  when  he  resigned  along  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Ministry.  He  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint  from  Sept., 
1841,  to  May,  1843,  when  he  was  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  retaining  the  Mas- 
tership of  the  Mint.  He  resigned  bol£  offices  in 
February,  1 845 ;  probably  for  no  other  cause  but, 
otmscieintiously,  in  order  diat  it  might  not  be  said, 
or  even  suspected,  that  his  vote,  soon  after,  on  the 
Kaynooth  Grant,  could  be  influenced  by  bis  hold- 
ing office. 

1^  accepted  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Cokmieay  in  Dec.,  1845;  when,  not  being  retnmed 
for  HfeToric,  he  remained  without  A  OBBit  in.  Par^ 
Kament  until  retomed  fiff  the  TTnirarnty  of  Ox- 
ford, at  the  general  electioi^  1847:  £»  which  he 
was  le-dected  in  1852,  and  lately,  after  a  most 
unjustifiable  and  protiacted  opposition,  highly 
discreditable  to  tho  illiberal  and  intolerant  mem- 
bers of  Convocation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  parliamentary  career  and  his 
official  life  have  bc^n  remarkably  efibotiTe.  His 
appl^tion  and  industry  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
md  the  Colonial  Office,  have  justly  distinguished 
him  aa  a  statesman  and  admuiistratcr.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  he  managed  the  affiairs  of  the  colonies 
^ith  prudence  and  sagacity,  la  truth,  the  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  age.  As  an  orator,  for 
whicb  nature,  study,  and  knowledge  have  emi- 
nently (raalified  him,  he  is  the  mtat  ready  roeaker 
in  ue  Ebnsie  of  Commons.  J^erer  im  were  a 
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more  eflfective  speech  than  his  withering  reply  to 
Mr.  Disraeli's  closing  speech  on  tho  Budget. 

We  believe  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  to 
fulfil  the  difficult  duties  of  his  present  office ;  at 
all  times  a  de^witment  which  is  most  Hkely  to 
render  a  minister  unpopular.  There  is  great  truQi 
in  the  dictum  of  Emery,  Suzintendant  des  Finances 
under  Iftbizarin,  "  Que  les  Mimstres  des  Finfinces 
n'etaient  foits  que  pour  &tse  mau^ts." — "  That 
Ministers  ofFinancewereonlymadetobe  cursed." 
He  meant  in  a  popular  sense.  We  are  of  opinion, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  undoubted 
strict  integrity,  skill,  and  financial  knowledge, 
will  bring  forward,  if  not  the  best  and  most  equi- 
table bu^t,  the  best  and  most  equitable  that  can 
be  rendered  practicable  under  existing  circum- 
stances, with  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  that  sacred  regard  which  he  is  bound  to 
maintain  for  the  national  credit  and  dignity.  We 
say  thus  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Imn  as  a 
statesman,  as  well  as  of  hu  private  character. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  is  author  of 
the  "State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church 
"Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Besults;" 
a  small  but  very  able  work  on  "  Becont  Commer- 
dal  Legislation ;"  bemdes  other  works.  Has  two 
Letters  to  tiie  Earl  of  Abo^deen,  rai  tiie  otrodous 
ptditical  impzisonments  and  orueltieB  committed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Uie  Two  Sicilies,  do  the  highest 
credit  to  his  heart  as  a  man,  and  to  his  mind  as  a 
statesman.  Mr.  Gladstone  married,  in  1839,  Ca- 
therine, eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Bichard 
Glynne,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  FlintaMre. 

Tee  Bioht  Hon.  Sib  Chables  Wood,  Bast., 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  Af^drs  of 
India,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Lindley, 
and  was  bom  at  Fontefract,  in  1800.  He  was 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  double  first  class  degree  in  1821.  He 
sat  for  Great  Grimsby  from  1826  to  1831.  He 
married  in  1829  Lady  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter 
of  the  second  Earl  Grey,  and  was  returned  for 
Wareham  in  1831.  He  was  private  Secretary  to 
the  latter,  when  Prime  Minister ;  Secretary  to  the 
Treiuury  1832  to  1834;  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ra%  1836  to  1630,  when  he  resigned.  He  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  Ju^  1846  to 
February  1853.  He  has  been  ntoxned  for  Hjalifox 
at  every  election  since  1832. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  is  a  most  laborious  man  of 
business.  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  budget  and  esti- 
mates, on  which  such  extraordinary  praise  has 
been  lavished,  were  Sir  Charles  Wood's,  withoutthe 
least  alteration,  and  passed  in  the  exact  shape  in 
which  they  were  left  by  him,  on  resigning  office 
in  February  1852.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
Sir  Charles  was  somewhat  unpopular,  we  think 
very  unfairly,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  no 
man  was  ever  more  popular  or  efficient,  as  Secre- 
tary, both  at  the  Tr^sury  and  the  Admiralty. 
His  knowledge  of  aU  public  business  is,  we  may 
say  so  confidentiy,  extensive.  He  is  high-minded^ 
and  his  principles  and  character  are  strictly  ho- 
nouraUe  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life.  We 
beUevd  that  he  will  prove  the  abUst  MiiUr  of 
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the  India  Soard  that  has  over  prended  over  that 
depifftment.  He  will  have  to  grapple  with  all 
the  responsibilitiefl  and  difficulties  of  renewing 
or  modifying  in  1853-4  the  Goremment  of  the 
BritiBh  Indkn  Empire.  A  task  of  stapendons 
magnitode. 

The  BieHi  HaerovEuuB  Sibket  Hkbsebt,  son 
of  UbiB  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke,  hj  his  second 
wife,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Count  Woronzow, 
was  bom  at  ^^chmond,  in  1810.  He  was  edu- 
oated  at  Oriel  OoUegOf  Oxford,  where  he  ms  in 
tiie  fonrtii  oUbb  elainoa,  in  1831.  He  has  sat 
for  'Wiltahire  since  1832.  In  1846  he  manied 
the  daughter  c£  Major  Qeneral  A'Goor^  niece  of 
the  flzat  Lont  Heytoslnuy.  He  was  Beoretary  ot 
tiie  Admiralty  firom  Se^mber  1841  to  February 
1846,  and  Secretary  at  War  from  February  1845 
to  July  1846.  In  both  he  proved  an  ^cient 
man  of  businefls.  In  Parliament  he  is  a  clear, 
fluent,  and  logical  speaker.  Personally  he  is 
much  esteemed,  and  his  benevolence  is  worthy  of 
great  praise,  in  promoting  the  conigration  of  poor 
females  to  Australia,  where  they  now  live  in 
great  comfort  and  happiness.  In  the  Cabinet, 
in  office,  and  in  PaxUunent,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
will  prove  one  of  the  ablest  Membm  of  tiw 
Goveroment.  His  views  are  liberal,  and  he  is  an 
honest  and  thorough  free-trader. 

Thk  Riqht  Hov.  Sir  Wh.  Moleswobth,  Babt., 
■cm  of  the  seronth  Baronet,  bom  inlxnidcm  in  1 810, 
aoooeected  hia  &theer  1838,  was  M.F.  for  Cornwall 
1883  to  1687,  for  Leeda,  1837  to  1841,  and  qiiMe 


1846  for  Sou&wark,  and  waa  High  Sheriff  for 
Cornwall  in  1832.  In  1844,  he  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Bruce  Carstairs,  relict  of  Temple 
"West,  Esq.  He  was  formerly,  we  believe,  pro- 
prietor of  the  WmhniMter  Jtwieto,  and  he  has 
edited  the  works  of  Hobbes.  He  has  always  been 
returned  to  Parliament  as  a  "  Badical  Eeformer," 
and  "  in  favour  of  complete  religious  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  remcral  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
JewB."  As  he  has  had  no  administrative  expe- 
rience we  oannot,  as  yetj  say  anything  of  the 
Tint  GomBuasioner  «i  works,  Ac.,  as  an  admi- 
niatntor.  Thrae  is  mnoh  expected  from  him,  and 
at  hia  leoent  dection  his  speech  was  bold-  and 
frank.  In  Parliament  the  subject  of  his  speeches 
was  chiefly  the  Colonies,  on  which  his  views  were 
comprehensive,  and  illustrated  by  statistics. 

Such  are  her  Majesty's  present  advisors.  Nerer 
has  there  been  brought  bother  in  one  British 
Cabinet  so  many  experienced  and  able  men — ^wiU 
they  hold  t<^ther  ?  will  they  continue  in  power  ? 
"We  sincerely  hope  they  will — ^we  believe  they 
can.  There  may  be  some  differences  of  opinion 
between  them.  But  each  must  give  way,  in  some 
reasonable  degree  to  his  colleagues.  If  ever  there 
could  be  a  time  when  unity  in  a  Government  was 
more  necessary  than  at  another,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  ^pire,  the  present  is  that  time.  "We 
trust  that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  will  en- 
tertain towards  his  coUeagoea  the  sentiniant  of 
immce  aa.d  Jvrharmee,  on  aU  difforenoes. 


POLITICAL 

DOKKSnC. 

Thb  new  year  commenced  with  a  new  Admi- 
nistration. The  Ministry  was  £^ed  before  the 
dose  of  December,  but  too  late  to  allow  us  an 
opi>ortunity  of  giving  a  list  of  the  Cabinet  hi  our 
last  month's  Begister.  It  is  therefore  ii»erted 
hflie 

Krst  Lord  of  tlie  I^tasmy .  The  £arl  of  Aberdeen. 
Irf>rd  Chancellor   ....   Lotd  Crmvorth. 
Chaoeellorof  ifaeExdteqaer  Hr.  W.  E.  OlodrtOAe. 
Home  SeereU)7   .   .   v  .   Lord  PalmerstoD. 
Foreign  Secretary  ....   Lord  John  Bossell. 
Colomal  Searetsry.   .   .   .   The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Krrt  Lord  of  «he  Admiral^   Sir  James  Gnham. 
Fresidaat  of  the  Coaccil    .   Eaii  GranTille. 
Lord  Phv;  Seal    ....   The  Duke  of  A1B7U. 
Secretary  at  War  ....  Mr.  Sydneor  Herb«rt 
Bfrst Commissioner  ofWorks  Sir  William  Moleaworth. 
Without  offioe    .   .   .   The  UarqaisofLaosdowne. 

As  retards  the  Poreign  Office,  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  understood  to  be  only  a  temporary 
one.  Lord  John  Bussell  will  hold  the  seals  tifi 
Parliament  meets,  vhen  he  will  hand  them  over 
to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  retaining,  however,  hia 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  with  the  leadcfBhip  of  the 
QoiM  of  Oraaunui. 


SEGISTEB. 

If  the  strength  of  a  ministry  wero  in  proportion 
to  the  reputation  and  abilities  of  its  members, 
the  present,  as  every  one  admits,  would  be  <me  of 
the  strongest  minisMes  that  have  ever  conducted 
the  govsmment  of  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
now  affirmed  that  Lord  Aberdeen  will  have  a  larger 
body  of  supporters  in  Foliamest  thai  was  at 
first  sui^K>sed.  He  can  count  upon  a  good  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Lords,  incmoing  "tiie  whole 
bench  of  hidtc^*'  and  some  forty  or  fifty  sop- 
porten  of  tite  late  administration  are  said  to  hare 
already  given  in  thdr  adhesion  to  the  new  oom- 
binatioi.  From  aH  these  eireumstanoes  the  con- 
(duaion  has  been  drawn  by  sangnine  partisans,  tihat 
the  present  government  is  likely  to  be  not  only  a 
strong,  but  a  staUe  one, — a  cmclnsion  which  seenu 
to  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  premature.  A  political 
party,  like  an  army,  requires  something  more  than 
able  leaders  and  well-filled  ranks  to  ensure  success. 
There  must  be  concert,  discipline,  and  enthusiasm; 
and  of  none  of  these  is  the  Aberdeen  administraticm 
yet  assured.  The  ministry  is  made  up  of  members 
of  difibrent  parties,  who  have  frequently  been 
arrayed  on  oppoBitje,  n^^jmd  who  still  hold,  on 
worn  important  ^amniDaf  mdely  cUflbreat 
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UatamTt  though  they  are  doubtleBs  all  to  a  oer- 
tein  extent  liberal  ia  their  qpinioiu,  it  is  never- 
thdeas  troe,  that,  the  leading  miniBten,  with  one 
or  two  ezoeptionSf  are  less  ardent  in  their  desire 
fiffpn^nsa  than  ^  great  body  of  f^ieir  followers. 
Hub  state  of  tilings  is  peihaps  a  necessity  in  the 
fffuait  condition  of  politics ;  bat  it  is  certainly 
destrocttTe  of  that  popular  enthnsLasm  which  iB 
tbe  motire  power  of  a  Liberal  Administration. 
The  ministerial  party  will  probably  present  to 
its  (^pponeaiitR  an  array  not  much  more  orderly  or 
forouaable  than  that  of  the  JBtznsoan  amy,  de- 
scribed by  If  aoaulay,  when 

Those  behind  cried  "  Forward !" 

And  Uiose  before  cried  *<  back !" 

The  fiivourable  result  of  the  re-elections  has, 
iiideedv  been  r^;arded  as  a  proof  that  the  new  Mi- 
aisti^  is  retdly  a  pt^ular  one.  To  a  certain  extent, 
Qie  inference  is  fair  enou^ :  but  the  test>  under 
pnsent  circumstances,  is  not  altogether  satls&c- 
toty.  The  zeoent  general  electicHi  had  nearly  ez- 
hioited  tiie  eoa^lies  and  llie  fiinds  (tf  the  (^osite 
pw^.  31ia  budget  of  the  late  JWaustry,tmpdata^ 
lifts  to  ftimd  and  &^  has  been  a  great  help  to  t^ieir 
nennm,  And  after  all,  it  most  be  admitted  that 
ifOflie  appeals  to  the  constituencies  have  aroused 
litUe  Imposition,  tiiey  hare,  on  the  other  hand, 
called  forth  few  very  warm  manifestations  of  £a- 
Twr.  The  amount  of  popular  support  which  the 
pnteni  Ministry  may  e^>eot  to  enjoy,  wiU  depfflid 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  measuras  which 
mm  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government. 

liiB  general  policy  of  the  Administration  has  been 
ngndyindioated  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  formal 
deeltratini  made  on  assuming  office,  and  by  other 
HanboB  of  the  Ministry,  in  their  addresses  to 
flwir  eoDstitoentB.  From  these  manifestoes  the 
poUie  hare  learned  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Govmunent  arc 

Tq  maintirin  a  padfio  but  independent  £neign 
pt%; 

!fo  cany  out  fiee-tnde  pine^es  { 

To  eztnd  edooiUaiHi  f 

To  niann.  the  representatiTe  system ; 

To  nsnre  the  freedom  and  purity  of  dectiiNU ; 

To  promote  lav  re&arm ; 

To  resiore  the  Jewish  disabilities ; 

To  reform  the  customs  department;  and 

To  establish  self-govemmfflit  in  the  colonies. 

This  is  certainly  an  imposing  array  of  Liberal 
pn&sgions;  but  it  has  not  escaped  iu>tice  that 
oalj  Mie  spedfLc  meaeore  is  promised,  namdiy, 
the  aUeratiim  U  the  oath  which  excludes  Jews 
&oia  Farliameot.  In  all  other  d^HtrtuMots  of 
^^&inD,  the  new  Hinisters  have  left  themselTee 
free  to  do  as  much  or  as  litUe  as  they  ehooae, 
Kwided  flol^  that  they  attranpt  to  do  something. 
U  nay  be  said  tiiat  an  announcement  of  specifie 
iMsnies  eoiild  not  TeaatHoaUy  be  expected  at  this 
maunt,  and  that  the  public  must  neoeaaazily  be 
eontated  for  the  time  with  general  assurances 
^  good  tTnfiartanately,  however,  it 

lui^au  thai  t^  leading  ministers  have  dedared 
^Vnit  one  highly  imprartant  measure,  in  such  a 
namier  as  to  awaken  some  doubt  concerning  the 
nl  lAancter  of  ite  ganoad  ioks^^  The 
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ballot  is  not  to  fbrm  a  part  of  the  new  Befonn 
£ill.  The  reasons  given  for  excluding  it  arc  so 
weak  and  unsatis&otory  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to 
the  conjecture  that  the  true  reason  is  purposely 
kept  muik.  Lord  John  Riusell,  for  example, 
objects  to  the  ballot  because  he  is  "  against  secrecy 
in  everything."  Why,  then,  are  not  meetings  of 
the  Cabinet  and  of  tiie  Privy  Council  held  with 
open  doors  ?  And  why  are  not  all  foreign  des- 
patches published  without  delay  ?  The  truth  is, 
of  coarse,  that  pubhcity  is  only  desirable  as  a 
means  to  an  end — the  end  being  good  govern- 
ment ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  be  conducive  to  that 
end,  it  ceases  to  be  desirable.  Sir  James  Graham, 
again,  urges  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  this 
free  country,  to  make  secret  voting  compulsory. 
Yet,  in  this  free  country,  open  voting  is  now 
made  compulsory.  The  interference  with  the 
electors'  freedom  of  action  must  be  exactly  t)io 
same  under  either  law;  but  in  the  one  case  the 
compulsion  would  be  fox  his  benefit  and  for  the 
pubHc  good,  while  in  the  other  it  injures  aliko 
the  votw  ai^  the  country. 

One  can  hardly  resist  Qie  condusum,  that  tiieso 
sagacious  Ministers  do  not  really  oppose  the  ballot 
for  such  feeble  and  untenable  reasons,  but  rather 
because  they  have  no  hope  of  carrying  it  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  eic^t  bj^  means  of  a  popular 
agitation  which  thc^  are  unwilling  to  arouse.  It 
may,  consequently,  be  inferred,  that  no  measure 
is  likely  to  bepropcwed  by  the  present  Government, 
which  they  cannot  hope  to  carry  without  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  A  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  will  support  the  Administration  so  long  as 
no  really  large  and  important  measure  of  political 
reform  is  brought  forward ;  but  no  longer.  And 
who  expects  that  a  system  of  education,  which 
would  satisfy  the  country,  will  be  sanctioned  by 
the  bench  of  bishops  } 

Indeed  it  is  enden^  that  no  very  beneficial 
legislalicni  tm  tSieae  peints  ean  be  expected  from  a 
Gorenunent  whioAi  deolinee  to  lesort  to  popular 
emtliunaBm  for  tha  nummitiiin  necessary  to  over- 
come tiie  dead-wdght  of  the  obstructive  branch 
of  the  legislaturo.  Such  being  the  case,  some  may 
be  inclined  to  ask,  and  not  without  apparent 
reason,  virhat  benefit  the  nation  is  likely  to  gain 
from  the  change  of  Ministry,  beyond  the  merely 
negative  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  budget. 
The  answer  is  easy,  if  not  entirely  satisfEictory. 
The  country  will  have,  in  the  first  place,  the 
advantage  of  good  adminiBtration.  It  is  something 
to  know  that  every  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice is  likely  to  be  well-conducted,  and  that  if  any 
great  emei^enoy  dwold  arise,  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  statesmen  in  the  country  will  be 
nadj  to  meet  it.  We  may  alao  have  t^e  satis- 
&otion,  suoh  as  it  ia,  of  knowing  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  present  MSniBtry  are  with  thepeopk. 
We  ■hftll  be  no  longer  axanayoi  by  denundationa 
of  "thetabUe,"  andby  prodamatumsoftheneces- 
sify  of  zesiating  the  prog^ress  of  dBBOXacaxsy. 

Sut  popular  ^mpauoea  and  good  aaminiBtra- 
tion  will  not  alone  satisfy  the  country.  The 
defects  of  our  representative  system  are  so  great 
and  glaiing,  and  nohlio  fwling  haa  bew^ne  so 
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keenly  alire  to  them,  that  any  Qoremment  which 
is  not  pTopared  to  rnkke  a  Berious  and  determined 
effort  for  their  rcmoTal,  cannot  expect  long  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  "While  the 
present  critical  state  of  afiEairs  on  the  Continent 
endures,  it  must  tend  to  repress  political  excite- 
ment in  this  country.  Sut  as  soon  as  this  pecu- 
liar "pressure  from  without"  ceases  to  keep  the 
present  Government  in  place,  its  lack  of  genuine 
reforming  zeal  will  become  apparent,  and  will, 
probably,  lead  either  to  its  early  modification  or 
to  its  downfall. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPEHmENCIES. 

One  of  the  moat  important  subjects  which  will 
como  under  the  condd^tion  of  Parliament  this 
year,  is  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  the  constitution  under  which  India  is 
governed.  Our  vast  possessmns  in  Uie  East  have 
been  hitheorto  regarded  as  little  more  tilian  &e 
private  property  of  a  joint-stock  association. 
They  have  been  treated  as  a  great  patronage- 
preserve,  maintained  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  directors  and  shareholdffls  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  provide  comfortable  and 
respectable  situations  for  their  relatives  and 
fiicnda.  The  natural  rights  of  the  natives  of 
India,  though  not  altogether  forgotten,  have  been 
little  respected,  A  new  feeHng,  however,  is 
beginning  to  prevail,  which  will  not  allow  this 
state  of  things  much  longer  to  continue.  It  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  that  the  main  principle  on 
which  our  system  of  Indian  government  has  been 
based  is  not  the  right  one.  Hereafter,  to  satisfy 
the  national  sense  of  justice,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  govern  India,  not  for  the  advantage  of  any 
class  of  persons  in  this  country,  but  maiidy  with 
a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
This  change  of  system  is  demanded  not  only  by 
the  requirements  of  jostioe,  but  by  a  legBxa  for 
the  interests  of  the  empire.  The  natives  of  our 
Indian  territories  are  awakraung  to  a  oontnonsneas 
of  their  rights  as  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  establish  despotic  govem- 
mei^ts  in  any  r^on  of  the  earth ;  tiie  principles 
of  British  liberty,  sown  everywhere  by  our  open 
courts  of  justice,  our  unfettered  press,  and  even 
by  the  free  speech  and  manners  of  the  very 
officials  who  administer  the  arbitrary  system,  will 
in  time  take  root,  spring  up,  and  produce  their 
fruit.  Already  one  petition  bos  hem  received  in 
this  country,  signed  by  three  thousand  native 
inhabitants  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  who, 
among  other  reasonable  demands,  ask  that  natives, 
when  properly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  a 
8hEU«  m  tiie  local  administration.  This  petition 
may  he  regarded  as  only  the  herald  of  many 
similar  claims,  from  different  portions  of  our 
Eastern  dominions.  And  the  &ct,  rightly  viewed, 
is  a  most  encouraging  indication,  since  it  diows 
that,  with  a  &ir  and  conciliatoiy  system  of  go* 
vemment,  we  may  expect  to  hold  those  countries 
by  ties  of  gratitude  and  affiection,  infinitdy 
stnHiger  and  man  durable  than  the  fetters  of 
militoy  force. 
Evw  DOW;  our  QoTonunent  in  India,  such  as  it 


is,  is  naturally  enoi^  preferred  by  the  natiTes 
of  Fegu  to  the  tyi-anny  of  the  Burmese  antoorat. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  having  been 
compelled  to  conquer  this  portion  of  Burmah,  onr 
Indian  authorities  should  nave  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  retaining  it.  The  whole  coast  region, 
from  Prome  southwards,  is  to  be  annexed  to  onr 
former  conquests  in  that  country,  thus  ahuttiiig 
up  the  sovereign  of  Ava  in  the  interior  region 
watered  by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddy. 
This  detenoination  may  be  judicious  ymder  preeesit 
circumstances,  though  strong  doubts  are  enter- 
tained on  that  point;  but  the  arrangement  is 
certainly  not  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.  It 
is  not  to  bo  supposed  Huit  the  Burmese  Idng, 
even  if  quieted  ibr  the  present,  will  long  refrain. 
fix)m  repeating  the  offences  which  have  twice  led 
to  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  A  third 
war  will  oomidete  the  absorption  of  his  dominions ; 
and  as  this  consommation  may  be  considered  ine- 
vitable, many  persons  are  of  (^pinion  that  it  might 
as  well  be  completed  at  once.  But  the  estabUshed 
etiquette  of  Indian  conquest  is  opposed  to  such 
summary  proceedings;  and  the  system  of  gradnal 
extension  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  allowiag 
to  the  native  rulers  repeated  oppcutunities  of 
amending  their  government  and  their  manners,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  As  the  sovereign  of  Burmah 
is  not  one  of  those  from  whom  any  self -improve- 
ment of  this  kind  can  be  expected,  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  his  dominions  may  be  foretold  wilii 
certainty. 

The  Kaffir  war  has  survived  its  official  termina- 
tion. The  last  mail  brought  reports  of  renewed 
depredations  and  conflicts  along  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  the  Cape  colony ;  and  fresh  disturbanoes 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  interior  country  beyond 
the  Orange  River,  whither  General  Cathcart  had 
repaired,  with  a  force  of  2000  men,  to  overawe  the 
umruly  tribes.  In  the  meantime,  the  ookHiistB, 
left  witlumt  any  organization  for  self-defence  and 
adi-^ffvenmeixt,  were  electing  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention which  was  to  be  held  fbr  the  purpose  of 
securing  this  advantage.  The  new  Colonial  Ifi- 
nister  will  have  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  and  the  display  of  his  conciliatory 
views,  in  the  settlement  of  these  South  African 
difficidties,  so  needlessly  prolonged  by  the  indeci- 
sion of  the  late  Qovemment. 

In  Australia,  prompt  action  and  a  liberal  policy 
on  tiie  part  of  our  Government  are  not  less  re- 
quired. The  local  administrations  in  all  iiie 
colonies  ^pear  to  be  more  or  less  unpopular;  and 
considering  their  nature,  this  ciroumstanee  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  The  Governors  and  the  other 
chief  officials,  holding  offices  similar  to  those  of  our 
ministers,  are  all  appointed  by  the  authorities  in 
Downing  Street,  and  are  in  no  way  reqwnsible 
to  the  colonists,  whose  af&irs  they  manage,  and 
whose  revenues  they  smaA.  Eaok  colony,  it  is 
true,  has  tt  L^slative  Coundl ;  but  the  salaries 
of  idl  tSie  colonial  (^ioials  are  withdrawn,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  frmn  Hie  control 
of  these  Councils.  Iforeover,  in  each  Council, 
one-third  of  the  members  are  nominees  of  the 
GovenuxTj  and  though  the  remaiiji^g  two- thirds 
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m  elected  by  the  pet^le,  it  a{rpea»  that  in  New 
GoDlJi  Wales  at  leu^  if  not  in  ike  o&er  colonies, 
•Dtm&iT  azrangement  of  &e  electoral  disti^ts  has 
bem  made,  eniddinff  a  minority  of  Hie  electtors  to 
cboose  a  majorily  of  the  mranljen.  It  u  not  smv 
piifliiig  that  the  eolmustB  Aonld  be  discontented 
with  a  l^islatore  of  this  kind.  In  Tan  Diemen's 
Land,  tiie  continuance  of  convict  transportation  has 
already  brought  tho  public  administration  to  a 
"dead  look,"  by  prododng  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Governor.  In  the  new  colony 
of  Viototia,  the  n^lect  of  the  measures  necessary 
forjdie  protection  of  life  and  property  was  likely 
to  lead  to  the  same  result.  In  that  colony, 
moreover,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Vales,  a  laige 
portion  ctf  the  public  land  is  monopolized  by  a 
small  number  of  wealthy  squatters,  or  leaseholders, 
under  a  system  wiUi  wmch  the  colonial  legislatures 
We  no  power  to  interfere.  "  Tens  of  ^nsands 
of  snooeeaftil  miners,"  says  the  Melbourne  Argw, 
''are  willing  and  anxious  to  invest  their  profits 
in  the  moat  natoxal  mode — ^fihe  pnzvdiase  of  a  &rm 
<tr  garden  near  the  scene  of  their  soecesBfiil 
lalxniB  as  gold-diggers.  By  the  absard  system, 
bovsTW,  of  lockmg  up  the  lands  in  the  hfaidB  of 
the  Betters,  this  most  natural  and  necessary 
Iffocen  appears  to  be  somninded  wiflx  sufficient 
difficttUies  to  prevent  our  Executive  from  taking 
any  means  to  give  a  settled  character  to  our  po- 
pulation, or  remove  the  very  groat  evils  necessarily 
resulting  from  continuing  to  place  nearly  the 
Thole  adult  population  of  the  colony  in  the  position 
of  mere  reckless  and  scramblii^  adventurers. 
But,  while  all  sorts  of  difficulties  are  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  miners'  investing  their  newly- 
pined  wealth  in  the  soil,  or  in  tJie  erection  of 
hoDses  for  themselves  and  their  fiunilies,  our 
Owenunent  can  dutort  the  Land  Sales  Act  so  far 
as  to  alienate  large  tracts  for  the  gratification  and 
enrictunrat  of  their  friends  the  squatters ;  and 
the  monstrous  anomaly  is  thereby  exhibited  of 
land  bdng  withheld  from  t^e  -peoipio  to  be  given  to 
the  pemmal  fiiends  or  p<ditioal  supporters  of  the 
Cgrenunent." 

A  eonridmible  qoanfity  (tf  land,  however,  must 
luTO  been  sold,  as  the  amount  received  for  land- 
ides  dnrin^  the  last  quarter,  was  neariy  £270,000. 
The  total  moome  of  the  colony  for  the  present 
yesrwaa  eatimated  at  £1,788,000,  to  be  levied 
from  a  nqmlation  numbOTing  about  a  hundred 
thotuaad  souls.  The  expenditure  was  set  down 
at  £1,749,000.  "  Of  this  latter  sum,"  says  the 
jonrnaljust  quoted,  "not  less  than  £412,716  is 
for  tiie  police  eetaUishments,  £94,449  for  penal 
'atAHghmants,  the  administration  of  justice 
£42,380,  military  £67,489,  making  a  total  of 
£616,983  to  be  spent  in  protecting  life  and  pro- 
pecfy,  and  lepresBiiig  crime.   That  tmsii  a  sum 
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should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposo  in  so 
limited  a  communify,  is  siuAcientiy  significant  of 
the  blessings  to  be  reaped  &om  close  proximity  to 
a  penal  colony." 

XOBEiaiT. 

The  history  of  the  new  French  Empiro  during 
the  past  month  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
chiefly  by  the  rebuffs  which  the  Emperor  has  had  to 
stomach  from  the  military  potentates  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  by  the  sudden  resolution  which  has 
raised  a  young  Spanish  lady  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  The  "  Intimate"  despotisms  refuse  to 
fraternize  with  the  parvenu  tyranny,  and  only 
recognise  it  under  protest,  and  in  the  most  ungra- 
cious manner  possible.  It  is  not  surpnsing  t^^at, 
Tuider  these  circumstances,  Louis  Napoleon  should 
be  disposed  to  pay  little  regard  to  courtly  preju- 
dices in  the  choice  of  a  consort.  It  is  equally 
natural  that,  at  such  a  time,  finding  his  advances 
repelled  in  tiie  East,  and  fearing  a  financial  crisis 
at  home,  he  should  be  anxious  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  is  on  tibe  best  trams  with  his  neighbours 
of  the  West,  and,  above  aU,  with  Great  l&itain. 
Quaking  Be!^um  is  reassured :  and,  as  for  this 
ocnnti^,  the  cordial  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  aro 
proclaimed  b^  the  highest  authority  in  the  columns 
of  the  Mmttew.  Indignant  complaints  aro,  at 
the  same  time,  made  of  the  little  credit  given 
by  the  English  press  to  previous  declarations  of 
the  kind.  Unfortunately,  tho  impression  which 
might  be  made  by  these  friendly  professions  is 
greatiy  weakened  by  the  simultaneous  publication 
of  a  list  of  vessels  of  war  now  building  in  the 
French,  dock-yards,  comprising  twenty  ships  of  tho 
line,  all  to  be  fitted  up  with  screw  propellers, 
eighterai  frigates,  and  fifteen  other  screw  steam- 
ships. There  is  but  one  power  in  the  world,  for 
assailing  which  such  a  naval  armament  could  bo 
needed  by  France.  The  publication  of  this  list 
docs  more  to  arouse  suspicion  against  Louis 
Napoleon,  than  all  the  leading  articles  which  ho 
seems  so  much  to  dread. 

The  Fmssiau  Chambras  have  been  in  scsraon 
during  the  past  montli,  and  have  evinced  suffi- 
cient freedom  of  action  to  show  that  the  parlia- 
mentary system  has  taken  firm  root  in  n(nthcm 
Gramany.  The  two  most  striking  results  of  tiie 
late  European  convnlsians  appear  to  be,  that 
France  has  lost  constitutional  liberty  and  Frossia 
has  gained  it.  France  is  indebted  for  her  present 
tjrrannical  Government  to  her  uneducated  pea- 
santry and  her  ignorant  soldiery.  Prussia,  like 
France,  has  an  army  of  conscripts ;  but  they  aro 
drawn  from  an  educated  population,  and,  conse- 
quentiy  cannot  be  employed  as  unreasoning  instru- 
ments for  the  suppression  of  their  country's 
liberties. 
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TliA  Adventuret  of  a  Bear,  and  a  Qreat  Bear  too. 
Hv  Alfred  Elwes.  With  Nine  Illuatrations  hj 
itarrison  Weir.  London:  Addejr  and  Oo.,  21, 
Old  Boud-street.  1853. 

Iv  it  be  any  reconuaendation  to  a  book  Uiat  it  ex- 
cites, at  the  same  tim^  both  the  lisible  and  titie 
thinking  &ciiltie8 — that  when  one  has  done  laugh- 
ing aloud  at  the  broad  fun  it  oontains,  one  befpiu 
laughing  again  in  one's  sleeve  at  its  covert  eatire — 
llieu  this  storj  of  a  bear  has  sabstantial  claims  to 
merit.  Whoever  shall  sit  down  to  read  it,  be  he 
man  or  boy,  makes  sure  of  one  hour's  amusement 
at  least,  and  will,  most  probably,  wish  that  the 
bear,  blackguard  as  he  was,  had  lived  a  little 
longer,  nor  come  so  soon  to  his  untimely  bier. 
JUut  should  the  reader  have  any  pictorial  predi- 
lections, and  be  capable  of  judging  upon  a  question 
of  art,  he  will  find  here,  not  meruy  amusement 
for  an  hour,  but  a  source  of  lasting  interest  and 
admiratiott.  The  illostrations,  by  Mr.  Weir,  are 
of  the  very  highest  order,  and  such  as  will  be 
rarely  sunKissed  by  any  effi>rt  of  his  own  or  ano- 
ther man's  pendL  They  omsfitate  «  Hnes  of 
noble  drawings,  every  one  of  whi^ml^t  be  made 
tho  subject  of  a  finished  piotnre  by  Landseer,  with- 
out derogating  an  atom  from  his  reputation.  As 
specimens  for  the  portfolio  of  ^e  oolleotor,  they 
nro  alone  worth  five  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 
We  might  instance,  as  especially  obaracterixed  by 
breadth  of  drawing  and  quiet  homour  of  expres- 
sion, "  Selling  the  Ifatives,"  in  p.  63,  or  "  Cheap 
Harmony,"  at  page  69 ;  but,  in  &cf^  the  merit  of 
tho  whole  series  is  so  great,  that  itia  almost  invi- 
dious to  make  a  seleotion. 

A  Praetieal  Introduction  to  EngUih  Competition.  By 
KoBEKT  Abmstrono  and  TnoifAa  Arhstboho. 
I'art  II.  Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  1S6S. 

Thi  former  part  of  this  woA,  of  which  the  Resent 
volume  fonns  the  compleli(m,  has  already  met,  as 
it  deserved,  tiie  ap^oobation  of  tiie  publie.  TbiB 
Bocond  port  has  been  pr^ared  wit£  eqtud  car^ 
and  at  a  greater  cost  of  laboor.  Hie  twotogeth^' 
form  an  excellent  series  of  practical  leauBS  in  tiie 
art  of  English  composition ;  and  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  better  work,  irrespective  of  ita  low 
price,  to  put  into  the  hfmds  of  a  yonng  student 
desirous  of  learning  to  express  his  thoughts  in  cor- 
rect and  el^ant  language.  The  work  baa  an 
additional  recommendation,  inasmuch  as  no  yonng 
man  can  work  his  way  honestly  through  it,  with- 
out adding  considerably  to  his  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  with  a 
Notice  of  his  Life  and  Genius.  By  James  Han- 
nay.  Esq.  With  Twwity  Illustrations.  London: 
Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street  1868. 

Ik  a  late  number  of  "  Taif  s  IrUgazine,"  we  gave 
a  biographical  sketch  of  Edgar  Poe,  to  which  1^ 
reader  can  tnnii  if  l;^  choosoj  iw  otq  notions  op  tho 


snlgeot  ci  Uiis  semi-insane,  irr^nlar,  and,  in  srane 
senses  jffodig^oas  genins.  We  cannot  bat  fliink 
fliat  lu.  ]BUnnay,  in  the  li&  prefixed  to  tihis 
TOlume,  has  adhered  too  much  to  the  maxim, 
"De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  Poe  may  have 
loved  the  beautiful  in  some  way  pecaliar  to  him- 
self; but  he  neither  cultivated  it  m  his  own,  mind 
nor  reoognised  or  paid  homage  to  it  elsewhere, 
save  in  those  dreamy  abstractions  which  wero  the 
subjects  of  his  musings  and  his  muse.  He  did 
his  worst  to  injure,  and  to  render  miserable  all 
witii  whom  he  was  connected,  no  matter  by  what 
ties.  Without  principle,  and  a  stranger  to  tho 
feelings  eitha*  of  honour  or  gratitude,  he  was  yet 
the  idol  of  his  countrymen  from  his  original  and 
extraordinary  talents.  His  works  are  as  littie 
lilre  those  (a  other  writers  as  he  was  like  otiier 
men.  He  was  a  meteor  that  biased  wiUk  a  "por- 
tentons  light  for  a  short  time,  and  ms  aa  ead- 
denly  extinguished  in  da^ess.  As  a  poet  he 
would  have  been  fiur  greater^  had  fluee-fbnrtiis  of 
his  poems  never  seen  the  light.  His  "  Bam," 
has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  domain  of  litemtori), 
and  thOTe  is  little  worthy  to  rank  with  it  even  in 
his  own  works.  We  qaote  toe  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  the  following  idiort  poem,  written  in  early 
youth,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  the  im- 
qualified  praise  whioh  his  biographer  awaida  it. 

TO  HELEN. 
Helen,  tli;  beaoty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nic^sn  barks  of  yore. 
That  gentlj  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 

The  weary  imy-wom  wandenr  bora, 

To  his  own  nattre  shore, 

Od  deaatnte  seaa  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  oyaciiiUt  air,  Uiy  filf  ngim  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  Inonght  me  homo 
To  the  gloiy  that  was  Oreeoe, 

And  the  grandeoT  that  was  Borne. 

Lo!  in  yon  brilliaat  window-niche, 
How  Btatoe-Uke  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand  I 

Ah,  Pi^ie,  from  the  regions  vhkh 
AxeHoly.landl 

The  presont  TOtmne  is  a  neat  and  veU-^rinted 
edition  of  tbe  ooUeoted  poanis  of  this  strafe 
ernHc  genius,  and  the  ilhntiatiou  are  moBt  of 

them  w^  executed. 

Tk*  Key  to  th4  Mjftter*/ ;  or  tA«  Bo»h  of  ReveiUuion 
Tnmalatgd.  By  Edwabd  Richsb,  of  Kantea.  Bd- 
fast :  J.  8imma.   London :  John  C3upmaB.  1803. 

Tma  work  professes  to  contun  a  ftuniliar  e^o- 
ration  of  the  explanation  of  the  emblematio  lan- 
guage of  tiie  Apocalypse,  first  promulgated  by 
Emuiuel  Swedenbo^.  At  a  time  when  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  is  so  strenuously  assaulted  by 
some  parties,  and  so  zealously  vindicated  by  others, 
we  need  not  be  snrprised  to  see  the  tea^iings  of 
die  renowned  visionary,  who,  and  whose  fbUo wets, 
stand  up  for  the  plenary  inspiratit^k^tovery  wend 
aitd  i^llable  of  the  sacred  text,  Isoii^t  again  into 
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ptomiiieiico ;  and  the  present  Tolnmd  if  but  one 
da,  series  of  publicationa,  wliioh,  under  the  title 
(rf^tte  "Spiiitoal  Library/'  seeks  to  disseminate 
md  to  popolaiiza  Hie  q^ixdrau  vhidi  ibey  hold. 
The  promoters  q£  tldssenes  profess  to  war  agamst 
the  vordiip  of  creeds,  irhich  has  made  Infidelity, 
under  the  garb  of  hypocxisy,  or  Bationaliam,  ul 
but  nniTeTsal,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that  d^irable 
object  ve  wish  them  all  aucceea.  Wi^i  regard 
to  the  contents  of  this  volume,  however,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  in  m  condition  to  pronomico  a  judg- 
ment ;  seeing  that  wo  have  not  read  it,  and  could 
not  read  it  if  we  would,  there  being  a  dozen  pages 
wanting  in  the  first  sheet  of  the  copy  sent  us  for 
leriew.  This,  iu  the  present  instance,  happens 
to  be  of  no  importanco ;  we  have  never  read  a 
commentary  on  the  Bevelations,  and  never  intend 
to— having  a  presentiment  that  our  wits  would 
ineritably  go  a  wool-gathering  if  we  did.  It  was 
the  remade  of  a  celebrated  divine,  yet  living,  that 
of  all  flu  commentaton  on  the  Apocalypse,  there 
veie  few  wlu>  were  perfectly  sane  before  they 
onnmenced  the  undertakings  but  not  one  who  was 
not  iDfldimQa  that  sulgect,  at  least,  before  be  had 
dtm  witili  it  Witliout  going  the  length  of  a  cer- 
tain old  monk,  who,  in  denouncing  all  such  inter- 
meddlers,  declared  that  they  invoked  upon  them- 
td-ne  the  curses  threatened  in  chap.  xxii.  verse 
18,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  world  is 
neither  wiser  nor  better  for  all  the  time  and  talent 
ouunmed  in  endeavouxing  to  find  a  "  to  the 
Kystary  » 

Th  Chunk  Before  Oe  Flood.  By  tiie  Bev.  Johm 
GnnnHa,  D4>.  London:  Arthur  HaU,  Virtue, 
lodCo.  18»3. 

:  Lio  all  the  works  of  Dr.  Otmmdng,  and  the^ 
I  would  almost  fbim  a  library  of  themselves,  this 
bode  is  diaracteriaed  by  a  fluent,  readable,  and 
oecasifoiaUy  eloquent  s^le,  which  carries  ^e 
leader  agreeably  along  to  the  end.  In  this  pecu- 
liarity, we  diomd  imagine  tiie  reverend  Doctor  is 
vnrinJled;  his  wodu,  more  tiiaiL  those  of  any 
ottor  ire  could  meiitimi,  are  the  light-reading  of 
wnd  literature,  and  it  ia  this,  probably,  which 
oou^tes  one  g^eat  element  of  ueir  popularity. 
The  present  volume,  though  an  admirable  speoi- 
men  of  the  style  of  the  authra,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  feir  sample  of  his  talents ;  it  is  more 
the  unpremeditated  fireode  conversation  of 
aa  mtelligent  man,  ^cited  by  a  social  oirole  of 
friends,  than  the  thooghtfol  oonolusions  of  a 
Christian  philosopher,  pondered  in  the  sednsion 
of  the  closet.  ProheHy  these  several  chapters  are 
little  maze  than  a  series  of  diseoursea  pronounced, 
with  or  without  notee,  from  the  pulpit,  and  after- 
wards written  hastily  for  the  press;  at  any  rate 
ttiey  would  be  the  better fiv a  carefbl  revisitmand 
a  liberal  curtaihneait — levidon  with  regard  to 
Msnrliuus  not  to  be  siqtported,  and  curtailment  of 
Mmmni-plaoea,  in  whiw  it  does  not  beoome  Dr. 
damning  to  deal  so  largely  in  print.  Hie  best 
poilrai  of  the  work  is  the  second  dumter,  entitled, 
"Qeneos  and  Qeology,"  in  whidti  the  authOT  re- 
GODcilea       namttiTe  of  Hosea  wiOl  flie  fints 


which  aciettoe  has  evolved  in  our  day;  but ttiia 
has  been  done  befer^  and,  to  say  the  least,  ignite 
as  wdl,  1^  the  writers  to  whom  the  Doctor  is  in- 
debted tax  hit  iniScnmation,  and  by  oliiers  beddes. 
In  dealing  with  tie  great  difficulty  which  geology 
threw  in  the  teeth  of  theol(^:iaiu,  namely,  the  in- 
disputaUe  feet  that  death  existed  iu  the  world 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  befora 
Adam's  sin,  Dr.  Gumming  rejects  the  theories  of 
Hitchcock,  of  Pye  Smith,  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  adopts  that  of  Hilton,  in  the  Paradise  Lost. 
He  does  not  believe  that  man  originally  was  in- 
tended to  die,  but  yet  he  believes  that  certain  ani- 
mals were  created  with  oamivorous  teeth,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  death  upon  others — ^the  Crea- 
t(H-  oiUicipt^it^  that  Adam  would  sin,  and  the 
brutes  participating  his  fall,  be  reduced  to  devour 
one  another.  Candidly,  we  don't  relish  this  way 
of  settling  the  question  at  all,  and  think  either  of 
the  rejected  theories  preferable  to  this.  To  onr 
minds  it  is  as  &r  from  the  bnth,  as  the  assertion 
which  Uie  writer  makes  relative  to  the  patriarchs, 
some  of  wlum  he  aaya  "  lived  a  thousand  years 
bavinx  never  heard  of  these  millmarians,  we 
shoDld  like  to  have  dianter  and  verse  for  the 
statement.  Prom  the  nfth  chapter,  on  "the 
Curse,'*  we  extract  the  following  eloquent  and 
suggestive  pasBS^ : 

Since  we  diseorer  the  giea^  fact,  that  death  is  the 
effect  of  sin,  and  secondly,  the  other  fact,  that  death 
existed  before  Adam's  sin  was  committed,  how  do  we  re- 
ooncile  the  latter  dlscoTc^  with  revelation  f  I  answer, 
we  have  eridenee  in  the  Word  of  Ood,  as  well  as  in  the 
woridc^Ood,  that  sin  ezirtedhefiwe  Adam's  ain.  Veread 
of  angels  that  rerelted  againsi  Ood,  of  **  angels  whioh  kept 
not  their  first  estate,"  and  are  now  plunged  into  everlast- 
ing darkness.  "We  thos  discover  a  great  fact,  that  sin  ex- 
isted somewhere  prior  to  the  creation  of  man.  Isitthere- 
fore  improbable— I  submit  the  thought  for  stndT^is  it 
improbable  that  this  earth  was  the  habitation  of  aogela 
in  a  long  prior,  and  it  miv  be,  still  mora  gknioos  state? 
Mi^  it  not  be,  that  the  havoc  and  disorganization  which 
geologists  discover  as  occurrences  in  distant  ages,  are  the 
wrecks  of  an  angel  Faradise,  ezistiog  long  prior  to  the 
garden  of  Eden,  aod  the  creation  of  man.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  ia  so.  I  throw  out  the  oonjecture  for 
stody.  It  is  not  written,  it  ia  mwely  goesaed.  Angeb 
fell,  and  they  committed  sin,  a  greater  rin  than  Adam 
and  ETe.  Who  knows  the  height  and  depth  and  extent 
to  which  this  sin  of  theirs  may  have  gone  ?  Who  knows 
what  haiToo  it  may  have  bnmght  npm  areatum  all  around 
them,  and  how  Ugh  towarda  heaven  it  may  have  reached, 
how  deep  towards  earth's  oentre  it  may  have  shot  f  Who 
knowB  but  that  theae  subterranean  traces  of  roin,  of  dis- 
orgam^atioo,  and  of  death,  may  not  be  the  isstiea  of 
angels'  sin,  long  mior  to  Adna's  eraatf<»i  and  that  the 
haroe  wd  death  Vaat  wa  sasnowis  imlrthe  ttansfarniae, 
not  the  first  i^pUoatko  of  a  aentance,  executed  milhona 
of  years  before,  to  a  new  dynasty  introduced  in  new  dr- 
comstances,  and  of  which  Adam  was  the  fedwal  head, 
who  sinned  and  bronght  upon  his  race  what  angels 
brought  imon  theirs— death,  with  all  its  miaaqr,  and  aU 
its  woe.   If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  aentenee  of  death 

E renounced  up(m  Adam  was  not  the  croation  of  a  new 
iw,  but  the  application  of  an  old  one ;  it  was  not  the  oc- 
cQirenee  of  a  fist  fiMt,  but  the  re!petitian  of  a  long  prior 

existent  &ct. 

This  is  very  clever  and  ingenious,  but  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  Milton,  who  sung 

Man's  first  disobedience,  and  th^  l^fl^^  I ,  > 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whom  mwfttV iasU  L^- 
Srouglu  ieath  into  the  world: 
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nor  does  it  agree  any  better  wiUi  ttie  assertioii 
of  "St.  Paul,  -who  tells  us  in  1  Cor.  xt.  21,  that  by 
mm  caxoB  death ;  or  with  tlie  evident  bel^  of 
othor  inspired  -writerB,  vho  taugbt  the  same  doc- 
trine in  the  same  plain  way.  It  wpean  to 
that  the  way  out  of  this  "  great  difficulty^"  does 
not  lie  in  the  direction  Jh.  C.  has  poii^ed  at, 
— though  a  way  there  undoubtedly  is. 

Those  who  have  fears  on  the  sobjeot  <^  an 
proBching  Papal  biemrohy  in  Uiis  country,  -wul 
relish  the  latter  part  at  l«ist  (tftilie  following  con- 
fldent  prophecy  from  one  who  is  esteen^  bo  com- 
petent an  authority  as  our  author. 

Veiy  solemn  is  the  period  at  which  we  atsad.  Vei? 
soon,  in  all  likelihood,  Europe  irill  be  blazing  around  us, 
its  citieB  the  vtHeumo  months  and  craters  of  the  pent-ap 
elements  of  rain.  Very  soon,  days  of  trial  and  tn>id)l6, 
sneh  as  have  not  been  since  the  beginning,  wUI  OTertake 
ns.  .  .  .  That  very  earthqoake  that  irill  disorganize 
kingdoms,  bnry  proad  capitals,  mA  agitata  the  -world, 
cairies  with  it,  like  a  millstone  into  the  sea,  great  Baby- 
lon that  pollates  the  earth.  I  hare  no  more  fear  that  the 
Bomish  apostai^  will  gEun  the  supremacy  in  this  land, 
than  I  have  that  Mahometanism  will.  I  believe  that 
it  is  now  pltmging  in  its  last  spasmodic  conrulsions.  It 
will,  like  a  dying  maniac,  pat  forth  its  most  tremendous 
energies  in  its  last  struggle,  but  its  fury  is  tbe  evidence 
of  its  last  momenta ;  in  spte  of  all  it  will  go  down  like  a 
nuUstone  into  the  sea,  and  shall  be  heard  and  seen  no 
more  at  all. 

If  building  new  cathedrals,  new  collies  and 
new  schools — if  buying  new  estates  and  ma-TtiTig 
thousands  of  new  proselytes  among  all  classes  of 
our  countrymen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  really  nothing  more  than  so  many  "  last  spas- 
modic ocmTulsionsi"  t^en  has  the  doctor  good 
grounds  for  his  prophecy — ^Uiough  in  our  igno- 
rance we  should  have  be^  led  to  a  diffoent  styk 
of  Tatioination,  looking  to  the  aspect  of  affidra  as 
th^  stand  at  present 

were  it  not  foreign  to  the  general  purpose  of 
our  columnsi  we  ^nld  be  tempted  to  quote 
farther  and  to  comment  a  little  more;  but  we 
must  forbear,  leaving  the  Church  before  tiie  Flood 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  who  will  find 
a  deal  of  su^estiYe  matter  in  it,  though  some- 
what wearily  drawn  out  and  mingled  with  mudii 
tiiat  is  trite  and  common-place. 

The  lAttU  Drwrmsr ;  or.  Filial  Affectum.  A  Story 
of  the  Russian  Campaign.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  W.  H.  Dplokek.  With  Illustrations. 
London :  Addey  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street  1852. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  meet  with  a  story  written 
for  the  amusement  of  children  which  combines 
the  merits  and  attractionfl  of  tiiis  ohanning  little 
volume.  Thehero,  asonof  aGkomantra^sman, 
enlists  as  a  drummer  b(^,  as  the  on^  means  <^ 
releasing  his  fother  from  a  prison.  He  jmns  the 
grand  army,  travels  to  Uoscow,  and  returns 
tlm}ugh  13ie  hoixors  of  the  retreat  He  makes 
friends  by  his  humanity  and  good  conduct,  and  is 
eventually  restored  to  his  parents.  The  wretched 
practices  of  war,  and  their  horrible  results  are 
portrayed  in  graphic  colours ;  and  the  youthful 
reader  in  imbibing  lessons  of  morality  and  kind- 
ness, learns  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  Eu- 
ropean history  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest 


The  ittnstrations  are  in  tiie  first  style  of  art  both 
in  design  and  exeoution. 

Af.    By  the  Lady  EicMBLtNE  Stuabt  "Wobtlet. 
London:  Bosworth,'210,  Begentstreet  18&3. 

This  volume  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  set  of 
random  sketches,  selected  from  a  pile  of  unused 
notes  and  memoranda  rejected  in  ue  preparation 
of  former  works.  It  is  written  throu^out  with 
much  more  vivacity  than  humour;  but  containing 
a  good  many  curious  scenes  and  lively  descriptiozis, 
it  will  afford  pleasant  occupation  for  an  idle  hour. 
There  is,  however,  a  flavour  of  something  about 
it  not  altogether  to  our  taste,  and  which,  wore  it 
not  the  work  of  a  lady  of  »^now]e^;wl  fiohion, 
we  might  characterize  by  the  term  "vulgarity 
peiliaps  it  may  be  extra  gentility  after  all,  and  it 
is  our  discrimination  alone  that  is  at  &ult.  Th.e 
subjects  of  the  volume  are  as  various  as  the  whims 
of  uie  authoress,  who  jumps  from  steam  to  yellow 
fever,  and  from  America  to  Tunis,  and  back  again, 
without  prelude  or  preparation.  She  has,  however, 
something  to  say,  go  where  she  will,  and  carries 
a  fund  of  animal  spirits  along  with  her  which, 
makes  her  society  agreeable.  Tho  following  is  a 
specimen  of  tilie  lady's  Tunisian  e:q;«ri6nce : — 

One  thing  at  Tonis  vhioh  ire  became  reconciled  to  with- 
out much  effort  or  difficulty,  vaa  the  admirable  national 
dish  called  koiukoutoo;  it  is  a  delicious  kind  of  food,  nude 
of  a  great  variety  of  ingredients,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
highly  nutritious  and  wholesome.  The  Moorish  women 
est  enormous  quantities  of  this,  in  hopes  of  mairwig 
themselves  corpulent,  vhieh  is  reckoned  here  a  great 
beauty.  They  seem  to  succeed,  from  some  specimens  I 
have  seen;  andaMendtoldmeof  one  famed  beauty,  who, 
by  all  accomits,  had  certainly  crammed  herself  with  kous- 
kousoo  to  some  purpose ;  "  For,"  said  my  informant,  "  her 
huge  double  chin,  or  rather  chins,  hung  dmost  down  to  her 
vust."  Ima^e  those  stair-like  fligms  of  ohins  descend* 
ing  in  lines  of  wavy  wagging  to  that  waist,  which  to  be 
in  any  proportion  of  pinguidity,  most  be  of  such  a  size 
as  would  take  one  a  week  to  walk  round  it.  When  this 
fair  Moorish  Lambert  moved  from  <me  end  of  the  room 
to  another  (and  she  seldom  or  never  attempted  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  own  chamber),  or  walked 
a^gle  step,  she  was  invariably  seen,  like  a  patrician 
coat  of  arms,  between  two  supporten — ^in  fact  she  was 
absolately  obl^ed  to  be  assisted  along  and  sustained  by 
two  strong  persims;  and  had  she  lived  in  the  di^  of  the 
great  pn^het  and  paid  her  xesiieots  to  him^  Mabomet 
Slight  have  triumphed  ia  having  the  mountain  oome  to 
him  after  all. 

Another  of  these  vdununotu  beauties  is  described 
as  resemblinga  "oonsteUation  of  £aather-beds:" — 

She  gave  <Rie  the  idea  of  being  lost  in  her  own  im- 
mensity ;  and  whoi  she  spoke,  her  choked,  suflbcated 
vcdce  seemed  to  OiHae  from  the  centre  of  the  eaxth 
almost;  her  eyes  qiipeared  buried  in  vast  protuberances 
of  plumpness,  and  she  must  have  had  incessantly  a  fine 
project  of  gently  undulating  hills  of  cheeks  before  her. 
MetnoDght  she  could  see  a  great  deal  of  her  vasty  face 
without  the  help  of  a  looldog-glasa—  ....  But 
her  hands  struck  me  with  the  most  utter  astonishment ; 
the  fingers  were  exceedingly  taper  ai,  the  points,  and  vei^ 
nearly  down  to  those  taper  tips  swelled  immense  cushions 
of  fat,  60  that  each  finger  had  a  littJe  the  appearance  of 
a  thick  round  pincusMon,  terminating  in  a  single  pin, 
and  that  a  blauc  one,  for,  as  I  frequently  remarked  in 
Tunis,  the  henna,  or  whatever  other  other  composition 
they  make  use  of  there,  is  block. 

The  «hapt«r  on  the  subject  of  st^mja  America 
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is  vortii  reading.  Ttom  it  ve  learn  tiiat 
fanrolliiig  on  the  HndBon,  at  fbe  rate  of  twenty 
aSm  an  lionTf  may  be  done  at  the  cost  of  about 
six  mUes  a  penny ;  bo  obe^,  indeed,  is  <^  tra- 
Telling,  and  bo  good  Uie  fiu^,  that  many  people 
locate  themselves  on  board  these  boata  m  tiie 
sommer,  nmning  backwards  and  forwards,  at  a 
daily  expense  of  lOs.  lOd.  Some  of  the  vesaeU 
have  honeymoon  cabins  fitted  np  for  the  reception 
of  new-married  couples,  few  of  whom  it  appears 
are  too  sheep-faced  to  parade  their  conjugal  feUoity 
on  board.  On  the  subject  of  explosions  the  au- 
thoress  of  ^c.  is  both  serious  and  jocose.  The 
following  specimens  are  quite  American : 

A  BOigeon  of  s  celebrated  raoing-boat  was  blown  in  a 
fearfol  explosion  right  through  the  slight  roof  of  an 
attisaD'B  dwelling,  and  deposited  with  a  crash  on  the 
table.  'Without  moving  from  bis  oconpation  the  person 
invaded  observed  philosoptdoally,  **I  xeckon,  stranger, 
you'll  me  tbiily  dollars  for  ttiis  here."  "  I  reckon  I 
wodV  responded  the  inrader;  **I  never  paid  more'n 
ten  dollars  tar  the  same  tbii^,  and  aiat  a  going  to  begin 
now." 

Once  when  a  keen  raoe  was  taking  place,  the  capUun 
eontteously  begged  those  passengers  who  had  not  yet 
paid  their  fiuces  totmsfer  uonselves  and  pockets  to  the 
part  of  the  boat  farthest  removed  from  the  bdlWB  snd 
dai^er;  "  and  yon,"  he  added,  with  equal  politeness,  to 
Hme  near  the  machinery  who  had  booked  up, "  may  all 
stay  here,  for  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least." 

We  had  xoarked  for  extract  one  or  two  passages 
from  the  chapter  oa.  "Beacued  £QaTeB/'.bni  we 
hare  not  room  fbr  them.  The  above  quotations 
nuut  suffice  tar  the  present. 

A  Day  of  Pleasure.  A  Simple  Story  for  young  chil- 
dren. By  Mrs.  HARKiEr  Mtrti^.  With  eight 
lUostrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  London : 
Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street  1853. 

Tex  subject  of  this  clever  and  useful  little  book 
is  the  history  of  one  day  in  the  life  of  a  spirited, 
wayward,  but  loving  child  of  four  years  old ;  and 
we  presume  that  it  is  written  to  be  read  by 
psraits  and  nurses  in  the  hearing  of  children 
about  the  same  age.  The  difficulty  of  writing  a 
good  book  for  such  a  pnrpoee  is  far  greater  than 
any  <me  who  has  not  tried  it  can  imagine;  even 
attempt  is  hcmouraUe ;  and  ancoen,  which  in 
this  ease  ia  cc^pletef  ia  a  triumph  of  no  oomnum 
occmnnce.  Tiiia  wcvk,  trifling  as  aome  may 
think  could  only  hove  been  written  by  a  mother 
uQpressed  with  the  eacredness  of  her  responsi- 
bihty,  and  endowed  with  sufficient  wisdom  to 
read  the  inmost  heart  of  her  child.  The  illus- 
trations are  graceful  deeigns  from  the  pencil  of  one 
whose  works  are  familiar  to  the  pubUo,  and  they 
are  etched  in  a  superior  and  effective  st^le.  The 
mother  and  child  at  page  26  ia  a  delightfol  do- 
mestic picture,  and  the  drawing  of  the  whole 
aeries  ia  admirable. 

Tke  Family  Eeommtt;  a  Fenny  Mraitbly  Magazine, 
for  the  Industrious  Classes.  Vol.  V.  Loudon: 
Groombridge  and  Sons.  1652. 

The  proprietors  of  this  magazine  seem  impressed 
with  the  very  proper  notion  that  sinoe  ^ey  teach 
economy  they  are  bound  to  set  a  [oaotical  examjde 
ofit^  and  h«noefhe  Tolimw  before  ua  preaeutB  one 


of  the  cheapest  ahilling's-worths  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of 
excellent  loint  and  paper,  crammed  with  useful 
inj&oaation  of  every  sort,  iUuBtrated  with  en- 
gravings, and  interspersed  with  tales  and  light 
reading — surely  here  is  enough  for  the  closest 
shaver  that  ever  looked  at  both  sides  of  a  shilling 
before  parting  with  it.  To  the  cottager  and  inex- 
perienced housekeeper,  the  shilling  spent  upon 
this  book  may  be  the  saving  of  fifty  others  in  the 
courae  of  &e  year. 

A  Hero.  Philip's  Book.  By  the  Author  of  "  OUto," 
&c.  With  lllustratioM  by  Godwin.  London ; 
Addey  and  Co.  1853. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  lover  of  boys,  who  has 
studied  them  well,  andpainta  them  to  the  life — 
no  easy  task.  The  Hero  is  a  quiet-tompered 
Scotch  youth,  and  his  heroism  is  of  the  truest 
Bort,  consisting  in  the  practice  of  self-abnegation 
and  the  preference  of  Uie  happiness  of  others  to 
his  own  advantage.  To  those  of  our  readers  who 
remember  the  delightful  story  of  Cola  Monti,  wo 
need  only  mention  that  this  is  by  the  same  writer, 
and  illustrated  with  engravinga  of  equal  meri^ 
to  encnne  it  a  ready  reception. 

The  AuetraUan  and  Oalifomian  Gold  Dwoveriee, 
and  their  probable  Contequencea,  litc.  In  a  scries 
of  Lett^.  By  James  Patrick  Stiriing.  F.B.S.E. 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London:  Kmpkin 
and  Marshall,  1868. 

Kb.  SxiBLiira,  in  this  work,  aoonda  a  note  of 
alann  in  reference  to  the  Di^nga  and  thmr  pro- 
duce. He  differs  altogether  in  opinion  from  the 
writers  in  tlie  "Economist"  and  their  followers, 
who  see  no  cause  for  immediate  apprehension  on 
tho  score  of  an  immense  influx  of  gold.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  becaxise 
the  operation  of  the  discovery  of  tho  Potosi  mines 
of  silver  was  very  tardy  in  its  effects  upon  the 
value  of  money — the  same  thing  will  take  place 
in  relation  to  gold.  He  shows  what  is  doubtless 
the  iaot,  that  the  two  cases  are  widely  different, 
silver  being  obtained  from  the  mine  in  a  state 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  irtm-ore,  and  requir- 
ing much  expensive  labour  to  prepare  it  for  the 
market  or  tiie  mint — whereas  g(dd  is  no  sooner 
rescued  from  the  earth  than  it  ia  fit  for  use.  The 
following  brief  extraots  from  the  last  chapter  of 
the  work  will  show  some  of  the  conclusions  to 
whidi  the  anther  luis  been  led : 

It  is  doriiuc  the  progress  of  the  eonseqnent  chuige 
from  low  to  high  prices,  that  the  chief  benefits  of  those 
new  sources  of  wealth  which  Providence  has  c^tened  up 
to  ns  will  be  experienced  by  the  prodooiiig  classes.  .  .  . 
The  increase  of  money,  consequent  on  the  dimimsbed 
cost  of  the  metals,  will  not  raise  the  price  of  laboor  only, 
but  the  prices  of  dl  things.  The  enhancement  of  money 
wages  mil  probably  be  preoaded  ^fJ  the  enhancement 
the  money  value  ot  commodities,  and  after  the  rise  <^ 
wages  and  prices  has  become  general,  the  laboorer  will 

be  no  better  off  than  before  He  gets  more  money, 

bnt  he  acquires  no  additional  command  over  the  goods 

which  that  money  will  purchase  Nor  will  the 

capitalist  ultimately  be  in  a  better  situation.  His  profits 
dc^iend  iqwn  the  pnqKotion  betweeffliis.  mtflpte  and 
his  retoma.  Increase  t£ffiitim(idntViBunc^»BtgeneraI 
droulatton,  imd  bia  retanu  ttUI  be  raised  ilrpecuniary' 
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Talne ;  but  if  his  outgoings  are  raised,  aa  olliniaiely  they 
must  be  in  the  aame  i^portion,  the  raU  of  his  profits 
irill  not  be  inercafed.  The  aiaoUHt  of  his  profits  Till  be 
greater,  hut  he  will  in  reali^  be  no  richer  than  before, 
beoanae  the  inoreaaed  anunrnt  will  parohaae  no  more  of 
the  neceasariea  of  life  than  the  smaller  ncnninal  amount 

which  he  now  reoetvee  As  regards  the  agrieul- 

tnial  interest,  the  change  will  aifect  landlords  and  tenants 
Tarionsly.  B;  the  proprietor  who  cultivates  his  own 
lan^anbnproTementwiubeiiisbuitlye^terienoed.  .  .  . 
Bent  and  profits  will  increase  in  mone^  Talne,  but  after 
tiie  change  has  ^een  fully  effected,  the  increased  smonnt 
will  go  no  &rUier  than  the  present  amonnt  in  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  and  the  expense  of  living.  To  the 
tenant  who  has  just  entered  upon  a  lease,  for  suppose 
twen^-one  years,  at  a  fixed  money  rent,  the  ebange  will 
bring  twenty-one  years  of  increasing  wealth  and  pros- 
peri^.  To  the  landlord,  who  most  wait  until  the  expi- 
ration of  this  term  for  an  increase  of  rent,  and  who  must 
in  the  interval  pay  double  for  everything  he  consumes, 
with  increased  rates  and  taxes,  and  interest  and  jointures 
not  diminished,  the  change  will  bring  twenty-one  years 
of  hardship  and  mivaliou.  Aitex  the  lapse  of  this  period 
neither  party  will  be  a  gedner.  In  the  ease  of  the  olergf, 
whose  incomes  rise  and  fall  with  the  average  money 
price  of  com,  the  change  will  be  little  felt.  Mot  so  with 
naval  and  military  offlcem,  judges,  civfl  flmotionariea, 
and  all  who  have  fixed  pecuniary  incomes,  Ao.,  Ac.  .  .  . 
In  a  word,  daring  the  progress  of  the  change,  the  pro- 
ducing classes  will  be  uie  gainers,  and  consumers  will  be 
the  losers.  The  former  will  benefit  temporarily — the 
latter,  at  least  those  itf  them  who  Uve  upon  fixed  incomes, 
will  suffer  in  popetnit?.  Debtors  wul  get  richer,  cre- 
ditors will  get  poorer.  I^oduction,  in  all  the  departments 
of  iadustiy,  agrioultoral,  and  manufaoturing,  will  be 
powerAUly  excited  and  stimulated.  The  creation  and 
accumulation  of  capital,  meaning  by  coital  not  gold  and 
silver,  but  materials^  provisions,  Ac,  ....  irill  be  the 
ultimate  cratseqnence  of  the  gold  disooveiies ;  and  in 
Qaa,  rather  than  in  the  direet  and  iramediiUe  eflbcts,  the 
tJ-ae  value  of  these  disooveriea  will  be  found  to  eoosist. 

To  the  question,  "  Why  not  put  an  end  to  all 
doubts  and  anxiety  on  this  subject,  and  obviate 
all  future  difSoolties,  by  making  silver  the  sole 
standard  of  our  money  V—oxa  author  lej^ies^  that 
this  question  involres : 

Kot  considerations  of  expediency  alone,  but  the  far 
higher  considerations  of  equity  and  good  faiUi.  The 
legislature  has  now  the  power  to  a  great  extent  simply 
by  letting  things  alone,  without  vidating  any  principle  of 
justioe,  or  treoching  upon  any  law  of  Ood  or  man,  to  free 
the  over-burdened  industry  and  resources  of  England 
from  the  incubus  by  which  they  have  been  so  long  and 
so  grievously  oppressed.  Wotdd  Parliament  be  justified 
then,  in  stepping  in  to  prevent  things  ttom  taking  that 
conrae  which  nature  and  Providence  appear  to  have  be- 
neficently determined  they  should  taiuf  or,  assuming 
that  all  questions  in  connection  with  our  public  and  na- 
tional burdens  are  to  be  resolved  by  an  appeal  to  expe- 
diency alone,  would  it  be  just  to  oblige  private  individutus, 
who  have  contracted  peonniaiy  engagements  under  sti- 
pulations adjusted  with  reference  to  one  standard  of 
money,  to  liquidate  and  fulfil  tiieir  ohligatums  according 
to  another  standard  1 

This  is  a  very  eloquent  disclaimer,  and  sotmds 
treU :  hut  vhat  becomee  of  equity  and  good  £uth 
if  nature  and  Providence  should  combine  to  make 
gold  as  i^tiAil  as  the  commonest  of  metals  ?  Is 
{he  creditor  and  the  morf^;agee  to  accept  of  mere 
rubbi^  in  payment  of  his  claim,  because  that 
happened  to  lie  the  standard  of  value  when  the 
dt'bta  were  contracted  ?  No  man  will  reply  in  the 
afflnnatiTe  to  such  a  question.  In  reference  to  a 
recurrence  to  a  silver  standard,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  £nglaad  ahftU  be  fiiiroed  into  Buoh  amea- 


sore.  If  other  nations  adopt  it,  and  gold,  as  th^ 
is  every  reason  to  expect,  depreciates  in  value,  it 
is  not  very  clear  how  foreign  commerce  is  to  be 
carried  on  unless  we  follow  their  example. 

l£r.  Stirling's  book,  be  it  remembered,  deals 
oomprehoiaively  with  the  whole  question,  and 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  desirous  <^ 
obtaining  a  complete  riew  of  tiie  subject.  Thongh, 
we  cannot  endorse  the  whole  <^  his  minions,  ire 
can  commend  his  work  to  fhe  thoughtnil  ooni^do- 
ration  of  our  readara. 

UneU  Tom'i  Calnn.  By  H.  B.  Stowe.  With  Twenty- 
seven  Illustrations  bv  George  Gruikshank,  Esq. 
London:  John  Casseli,  Lu^fte-hill.  1653. 

Geobgi  Cbvxxbhute,  in  the  illtutratuni  of  this 
edition  of  "TTnole  Tcun,"  has  diq>l^«d  Ids  usnal 
talents.  He  is  excellent  in  his  delineations  of  the 
hnmorons  and  comic  scenes,  but  not  so  sucOesafiil 
in  those  of  a  sober  and  pathetic  character ;  tiiere 
is  vigour,  life,  action,  however,  in  them  all,  and 
they  woidd  tdl  the  story  almost  without  the  text. 
This  volume  is  enriched  with  an  account  of  the 
authoreas  and  her  fiunily,  and  being  handsomely 
got  np,  will  be  a  fitvounte  with  fhe  public. 

Katie  Stevart.  A  True  Story.  Blackwood  aod  Sane, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  18&3. 

Wi  hare  here  a  nngolar  and  dtaiacteristic  Seoi- 
tidi  story,  most  agreeoUe  to  read,  and  pleasant  to 
recollect.  Eatie,  the  heroine,  is  the  lively,  merry- 
hearted,  wayward,  and  fascinating  pet  child  of  a 
Scotch  fiinner.  Everybody  loves  and  hmnonrs 
her,  and  she  has  her  own  way  always,  and  a  de- 
lightful way  it  is.  She  is  tak^  from  home  to 
reside  with  the  Lady  Anne  at  Eellie  Castle,  where 
she  grows  from  a  beautifbl  child  to  a  lovely  woman, 
and  where  she  has  admirers  among  the  occasional 
visitors  to  the  castle.  She  turns  a  cold  eye,  how- 
ever, upon  them  all,  and  true  to  the  instinct  of  hor 
nature  and  her  humble  class,  waits  for  Uie  inevi- 
table he,  who  comes  at  last  in  the  person  of  Willie 
Horison,  a  sailor,  whom  she  finally  marries,  as  she 
says,  to  save  both  their  hearts  from  breaking,  and 
who  makes  her  a  good  husband,  as  in  duty  bound. 
The  charm  of  this  story  lies  in  the  fiiiuiftll  and 
life-like  pictures  it  presets  of  Scottish  character, 
and  customs,  and  manners,  and  modes  of  life. 
Kany  of  the  individuals  introduced  flve,  no  donb^ 
accurately  sketched  from  nature ;  and  theirproto- 
types  are  to  be  found  at  the  present  hour  in  the 
xnral  districts  of  fhe  mrtk.  The  vdume  is  hand- 
aomtSj  printed. 

Aladdin;  or,  WonderfiU  Lamp,  and  Sinbad  the 
Sailor:  and  Far  Famed  Talea  from  the  Arabiam^ 
Ni^kti  Bntertaimmntt.  With  lUustrations.  Lon- 
don :  Addey  and  Go.  1868. 

Thesb  are  a  couple  of  neat  little  pictorial  editions 
of  stories  with  which  children  of  all  ages  are  toler- 
ably well  acquainted.  They  have  been  selected 
with  judgment,  and  are  perfectly  unobjectionable 
in  every  respect,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children  with  the  oertainfy  tiijat  they  will  aflbid 

out  oom^tug  it.  O 
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Pmt$  i^Ur  WttUrloo.  Motes  taken  »3t  the  time  and 
bitliMto  unpubiiahed.  Inoluding  a  revised  edition 
of  "A  Viait  to  Flanders  and  the  Field."  B7  J. 
SucpaoM,  Esq.,  AdTOoate.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1663. 

Ths  interest  coEoited  just  now  by  the  decease  of 
the  great  Bnke,  -with  r^ard  to  everything  respect- 
ing him,  has  no  donbt  led  to  the  publication  of 
lids  volume.  There  is  no  denying  that  it  ocmtaios 
matter  of  deep  and  permanent  conoem  to  English- 
men,  end  Buchasisnotlike^eeontobefoqiottBn; 
indeed,  the  &ct  that  ten  edituma  of  the  W(nk,  in  a 
less  ToInminoaB  form,  have  already  passed  through 
tlie  prese,  Is  a  aaffioient  guarantee  of  its  popularity. 
The  Introduction  gives  a  graphic  pictore  of  the 
state  of  public  fbeluginEcUnburghml816,  where 
all  tiie  world  were  breathless  with  expectaticn  of 
news  firom  the  seat  of  war,  and  where,-  at  length, 
the  announcement  of  the  victory  created  a  general 
holiday.  Some  six  weeks  after  the  battle,  Mr. 
Simpson  visits  the  field,  and  while  on  the  spot 
with  the  reader,  recounts  the  tustory  of  that  day's 
work  in  a  manner  so  dear,  so  comprehensible,  and 
at  the  same  tame  so  spirited,  that  the  dullest  head 
may  understand  the  details  of  the  strife.  The 
state  of  the  game  too,  at  its  commencement,  and 
at  its  fiital  crisis,  is  shown  by  two  excellent  maps 
of  the  field,  marking  the  position  of  the  combat- 
ants both  at  the  commencement  and  the  virtual 
termiiiation  of  the  contest.  As  a  history  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  perhaps  this  is,  conndering  its 
landable  bxevify,  tna  most  intell^iM^  the  most 
animated  and  potnotic  timt  has  ever  appeared ; 
amd  at  the  same  time,  we  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  anthcottidty  of  anything  related.  Ijnfortu- 
nately  the  inte^^st  of  Mr.  Simpson's  book  slackens 
wofuUy  so  Boon  as  he  gets  away  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Piotores  of  Paris  doling  the  period  of  the 
occupation  by  the  Allies  are  far  fh)m  what  they 
might  have  been  had  the  author,  vrith  such  op- 
portunities, had  his  eyes  open  and  his  wits  about 
him ;  and  they  smack  more  of  the  dry  descrip- 
tions of  tiie  guide-books,  to  which  we  suspect  no 
small  portion  of  the  hulk  of  this  volume  is  owing, 
than  of  actual  impressionB  derived  on  the  spot. 
They  are  further  disfigured  by  the  display  of 
Billy  anti-galUo  prejndioee  worthy  only  of  the 
period  when  Jolm  Bull  hated  the  French,  and 
felt  it  his  duty  to  hate  them  "  because  they  ate 
fiogfl  and  wore  wooden  shoes."  Hr.  Sin^aon  is 
not  content  with  beating  the  enemy,  but  he  must 
abase  them  afterwaxda;  thiu  the  ndlitary  are  all 
mxnutcTB  of  treadien-  end  (nmeUy;  among  the 
citizens  "domestic  pkasnre  is  never  heard  of,  all 
thb  virtiles,  pnUio  as  well  as  private  which  an 
English  hoine  founds  and  rears,  exist  not  in 
volatile"  Paris.  Again,  the  ladies  are  such  dow- 
dies in  dress  "that  I  never  looked  twice  at  any 
of  them,"  and  that,  it  f^pears,  because  they  have 
more  sense  tlun  to  sqneese  their  waists  by  tight 
lacing  into  tiie  form  of  combined  ugliness  and 
disease.  Further,  "  the  Parisian  mother  is  a  per- 
fect ostrich.  The  duties  and  cares  of  a  nursery 
are  her  aversion,  she  boards  ha  children  out,  that 
die  nuty  frequent  the  theatres,  eaf^s,  and  theBoule- 
Taids.  This  is  a  monBtrovs  eriL"  It  irmld  be 


a  monstrous  evil  if  it  were  not  a  m<mBtrDas 
calumny,  as  every  one  who  has  been  domiciliated 
for  any  length  of  time  in  French  families  will  at 
once  declare  it  to  be — and  which  Mr.  Simpson 
ought  to  have  known  by  this  time,  having  had 
above  tiurty-seven  years  in  which  to  ctHrect  the 
blunders  of  his  first  impressions.  Of  the  accuracy 
of  these  impressions,  by  the  way,  a  curious  in- 
stance is  affi}rded  in  page  238 ;  at  tiie  plate-g^aas 
mannfibotonr,  "I  saw,"  saj^  he,  "the  process  of 
tiktrimig  (iw  means  silvering).  The  mercury  is 
allowed  to  flow  over  the  glass,  and  to  remain  to 
adhere  for  twenty-four  hours."  Ifow  tiie  fact  is, 
the  mercury  is  mt  allowed  to  flow  over  the  glass, 
and  if  it  were,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  till 
doomsday  not  a  particle  of  it  would  ever  adhere,  as 
everybody  knows  perfectiy  well  who  knows  any- 
thing at  all  of  the  nature  of  merouiy.  Of  course 
such  a  mistake  as  this  is  of  little  consequence, 
but  it  shows  us  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  S. 
must  be  received  cum  gram.  Another  blemish  in 
this  work,  which  we  recommend  the  author  to 
correct  in  the  next  edition,  is  the  useless  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  thing  with  which  it  abounds. 
Thus  we  are  distinotiy  infoijned  thrM  several 
times  that  "the  British  are  the  only  troc^  in 
Europe  that  attack  the  head  of  a  cdnmn  witiiout 
regarding  its  depth;"  and  there  are  a  dozen  at 
least  of  othOT  good  things  (we  suppose  they  must 
be  called)  which  the  author  iqteats  agam  and 
again,  as  flumgji  imbued  with  the  notion  that  the 
reader  could  never  have  too  muoh  of  them.  "While 
^ving  advice,  we  may  as  well  add  that  we  should 
like  to  see  the  whole  of  the  seven  vints  to  the 
Louvre  deleted  from  the  volume,  as  being  pal- 
pably dif  ^np. 

The  Society  of  Friends.  A  Domestte  Narrative; 
tUustrating  the  Peculiar  Doctrinet  held  by  the 
Disciples  of  George  Fox.  By  Mrs.  Gbeer,  Author 
of  "Quakerism;  or,  the  Story  of  My  Life."  In 
Two  Vols.   London :  Saunders  uid  OUey,  1892. 

This  work,  in  whidi  the  very  slight  plot  of  a 
domestic  romance  is  ponderously  overloaded  with 
the  incomprehensible  doctrinal  rubbish  of  certain 
fanatical  blockheads,  who  had  or  are  supposed  to 
have  had  a  great  d^  to  do  in  the  estabhshment 
of  qnakerism,  is  not  nearly  so  Mnwaitig  as  Urs. 
Greer's  fbrmer  woHl  The  story  is  lutie  more 
than  the  narrative  of  a  course  of  very  pm^nahlo 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  6t  a  lordy  young  quakeress 
who,  to  escape  a  fereed  marxiage  with  a  drab  imd 
broadbrim  suitor  for  whom  she  has  no  liking, 
conspires  with  a  good-natured  brother  to  deceive 
I^w,  mamma,  and  sister  Jenever,  and  marry  an 
officer  in  his  majesty's  service.  The  tale  serves 
very  well,  however,  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang 
the  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  qui&erism,  as 
it  exists  in  Mrs.  Greer's  imagination,  and  to 
exhibit  all  its  imperfections  to  the  light,  with 
no  very  flattering  comments.  The  authoress,  it 
appears,  passed  some  forty  years  of  her  life  in  the 
^jciety  of  Friends,  and  in  her  preface  to  the 
present  work,  she  states  that  "a  pereonal  event, 
comparatively  trifli^,^wa8,  thanks  be  to  God, 
made  instnimentid  n^i^  delivemW^Sbm  this 
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delusion."  The  event  referred  to  was  the  dis- 
covery on  her  part  that  certain  "  faithful  weighty 
Friends"  were  ^oilty  of  flagrantly  dishonourable 
conduct,  for  whidi,  so  &r  teom  being  censured, 
she  found  them  imon  ioTestigation,  sanctioned  in 
their  proceedings  by  the  practioes  of  Geo^  Vox. 
himseu;  their  founder — and  "that  tlie  conduct 
which  txne  Christiana  would  instantly  have  re- 
probated as  dishonest  and  fiilse,  was  perfeofly  in 
accordance  witili  the  teachings  and  practices  of 
the  primitiTe  quakers,"  who,  it  is  said,  held  the 
doctnne  that "  it  is  entedient  to  hush  up  com- 
plaints when  thOT  touch  persons  eminent  in  the 
ministry."  So  ifrs.  Qreer  abandoned  tiie  Society 
of  Friends,  and  seeks  to  draw  others  after  her  by 
the  publication  of  their  errors,  delusions,  and 
hypocrisies,  which  it  took  her  fyrty  years  to  dis- 
cover.  "Friends,"  she  says, 

profess  to  vorship  Q-od — they  worship  only  "nothing' 
ness,"  and  a  silent  meeting,  without  Sible,pra3rer,  praise, 
or  thanksgiving,  is  most  appropriate  homage  to  that 
idol.  They  profess  to  be  Ghnstians — they  bow  before  no 
Savioor,  bat  only  something  they  caU  Christ,  in  them- 
selves. They  profess  to  be  goided  by  the  HoW  Spirit — 
they  are  gaided  by  a  miserable  snMtitnte,  which  they 
call  "  best  wisdom."  They  profess  to  honoor  the  Bible — 
they  dishonour  it  by  setting  their  own  writings  above  it 
They  profess  to  hold  the  truth — for  tnitli  they  have 
substituted  the  delusions  of  George  Fox. 

Of  these  delusions,  if  the  extracts  from  tiie 
works  of  that  renowned  enthusiast  are  true,  fkir, 
and  ung^bled  ones,  and  which  we  do  not  mean 
to  question,  some  rather  singular  specimais  are 
l^ven  in  the  pages  of  this  narrative.  Thus  on 
one  occasion,  Gtwege  had  an  immediato  revela- 
tion from  ibe  Lord  how  he  dumld  wear  his  hair ; 
and  on  another,  he  preached  professedly  hom  the 
Lord  about  the  slits  a  woman  should  have  in  her 
waistcoat  He  is  said  to  assert  that  Quakers 
"  are  in  the  samo  power,  understanding,  know- 
lodge,  and  immediate  revelation  from  heaven, 
that  the  apostles  were  in,"  and  that  they  can  dis- 
cern who  are  saints,  who  are  devils,  and  who 
apostates,  without  speaking  even  a  word.  They 
have  the  Word  of  God,  C^ist,  which  is  eternal 
and  in&]lible  in  their  heart,  to  judge  persons 
and  thmgs.  Writing  to  Eichard  Baxter  he  says, 
"  Writing  paper  and  ink  is  not  infallible,  nor  tiie 
Scripture  is  not  the  ground  of  faith,"  &o.  In  the 
appendix  is  a  copy  of  Goerge  Fox's  will,  copied 
from  one  in  his  own  hand- writing,  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  Prerogative  Office,  which  appears  to  be  the 
work  of  one  of  tiie  most  Uliterate  oa&  that  ever 
made  the  mistake  of  wielding  a  peoi  instead  of  a 
pitchfork.  William  Fenn  appears  to  but  little 
more  advantage ;  he  believes  in  the  infallibility  of 
Geoi^  Fox,  and  supports  the  pretenuoos  of  the 
shoemaker  prophet  u  a  style  of  equal  fhiwtioism ; 
he  nicknamed  the  Bible  "John  Faldo's  Word  of 
Ood,"  and  declares  that  all  who  believe  in  it,  in 
preferenoe  to  qiuiker  teaching,  are  anti-revelation 
adversaries.  We  might  multiply  such  samples  as 
the  alwve,  to  the  length  of  several  columns ;  but 
the  reader  has  already  had  enough.  We  cai^dly 
confess  that  wo  do  not  relish  the  spirit  which  has 
dictated  the  portraiture  of  quakerism  which  these 
volumes  supply.     Kotwitbstonding  the  pious 


yrecyer  with  whieh  Mrs.  Greer  closes  hear  prefiuse, 
we  suspect  that  malice  and  resentment  rather 
tiian  Christian  charity  have  fiimished  the  impetus 
to  her  labours.  They  bear  &r  too  vindictive  a 
tone  ever  to  be  usenil,  and  are  more  likely  to 
bring  hersdf,  raider  than  the  Sooieiy  <^  Friends, 
into  bad  odour.  For  our  part,  we  would  infi- 
nitely rather  accept  the  picture  of  quaketiam  from 
the  pea  of  Benuod  Barton,  as  it  mar  be  finmd  in 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Sutton,  contained  mtheposfiin- 
moos  e^tum  of  his  works,  than  any  ^lulm^ti^ 
fivm  t^ie  pencil  ot  aa  angry  seceder,  who  having 
her  long-delayed  secesdon  to  jostify,  is  necessarily 
open  to  suspicion.  In  the  mean  time  we  wouM 
reconunend  our  Quaker  friends  to  revise  their  an- 
tiquated Scriptures— rules  and  minute-books,  and 
puj^  them  of  the  nonsensical  rubhiah  of  a  £uu- 
tical  period. 

Th«  Void  of  Lanh^rne,  Mid  other  Poema.  By  H. 
Sewbll  Stokes.  A  Kew  Edition  with  Additions, 
and  Illustrations  drawn  on  Stone,  by  C.  Haghe, 
from  Designs  by  J.  G.  Philp.  London :  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  1853. 

Thx  principal  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  carefully 
polished  production  of  no  everyday  order.  Being 
chiefly  dwriptive  of  local  scenery,  it  is  possible 
that  it  may  have  but  a  local  celebrity,  as  the  ge- 
neral reader  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  exquisitely 
romantic  district  which  has  ini^ired  these  strains, 
cannot  test  tiie  accuracy  of  the  pictures  they  so 
forcibly  paint.  But  the  work  frxim  its  intrinsto 
merits  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation,  and  wiU 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  lovers  of  tiiougbtfial 
and  melodiouB  verse.  The  following  is  a  sped- 
mcn  ot  tiie  auliun^B  desoriptiTe  powers : — 

Tis  now  the  hour  when  o'er  the  eastern  hills 
Mom,  like  a  Uoshing  bride,  her  pearls  put  on, 
^  While  the  proud  lark  at  heaven's  nigh  lattice  trills ; 
Now  milkmaids  blithe  their  quilted  kirtles  don, 
And  the  rough  ploughman  gi^ies,  and  growls  anon 
As  the  cook's  clarion  pierces  his  dull  ear ; 
Down  the  green  lane  the  lowing  kine  are  gone 
To  where  the  noisy  brooklet  bubbles  clear, 
And  in  the  folds  the  flock  their  shaggy  guimiian  fear. 

Now  may  be  heard,  under  the  nmiage  ecra 
Of  trellis'd  villa  in  smooth-shaven  lawn. 
The  twittering  swallow  that  seems  lotb  to  leave 
Her  procreaat  cradle  for  the  breezy  dawn ; 
At  that  soft,  sweet  reveiU6e,  half  withdrawn 
The  muslin  from  the  casement's  Jealoos  bar. 
Shows  a  fair  form  more  timid  than  the  £awn. 
Bat  with  an  eye  that,  like  the  mwning  star, 
Qleams  through  its  lashes  long,  which  black  as  midnight 
are. 


Haikl  tisttietbimderoftheeazlywahl 
Dom  the  paved  streete,  shaking  the  veiy  waUs, 
As  the  stout  team  their  swelling  muscles  strain. 
While  with  a  lusty  voice  the  driver  culls 
His  long-maned  oonmtdes  by  their  names,  and  falls 
Bis  aoimding  thong  innocnoos  in  the  air : 
The  irtiite-c^pt  hoosemuds,  in  thur  dusty  haUsi 
Pause  at  the  pond«roas  caravan  to  stare, 
And  for  the  comely  man  a  casual  glance  may  spare. 

A  number  of  minor  poems  of  considerable  merit 
conclude  the  volume.  Want  (^^{^c^n]^^^  us 
to  confine  our  selectifoii  froia  these  to  o 
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THE  WINTER  UABBUCtE  HOBN. 

Merrily,  merrily,  ring  the  bells, 

Bonn  Farry's  TmcuDg  vale, 
And  o'er  the  moorland's  floods  and  fells 
Bepeat  a  happy  tale ; 
Bat  who  hath  md  this  win  toy  mom 
No  Bower  a  maiden  to  adorn  ? 

Merrily,  merrily,  still  they  ring, 
Folks  wonder  who  will  many : 
The  nightingale  she  waits  for  spring, 
Till  spring  the  turties  tany; 
And  Hymen  shivers  as  he  sees 
The  irioles  festo<m  the  trees. 

Merrily,  merrily,  still  they  chime, 

The  old  pronoimce  it  queer, 
The  yomig  declare  that  any  time 
Will  do  tbroi^hont  the  year; 
And  Cnpid  laughs  and  says  the  sune. 
And  seems  to  like  the  yule  log's  flame. 

Love  will  not  wait  the* vernal  hour, 

To  lore  all  months  are  Nay ; 
Old  Christmas  leaves  his  holly  hover. 
To  give  the  hride  a-wtj : 
No  lilies  twine  sweet  Marian's  hair. 
Bitt  then  her  chedcs  the  rosea  wear. 

The  iUiiBtratioiis  of  &e  Tdfaime,  wMch  are  la^ 
and  in  the  ilnt  style  <^  Utht^caphy,  add  much  to 
its  attractions. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phih$ophy.  In  two  Parts. 
Intended  especiaU;  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Uni- 
Teirilies.  By  Oeoboe  Rausat,  B.M.  Edinburgh  : 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London:  Ixmgman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmaaa.  Bogl^ :  C^i^ley 
and  Billington.  1853. 

Wk  have  only  apace  at  |iresent  to  cbmr  atten- 
tion to  tliis  work,  vhich  vill  be  fimnd  worthy  of 
a  caieftil  perusal.  The  flrat  part  is  devoted  to 
a  very  clever  and  ctmrndraate  examination  of  cer- 
tain terms  such  as  Snbstance,  Quality,  Qnantitj, 
Belation,  Cause  and  Effect,  &c.,  &c.,  which  con- 
stantly occur  in  the  vocabulary  of  philoBOphers. 
The  explanations  of  Mr.  Bamsay  are  clear,  suc- 
cinct, and  intelligible,  and  leave  the  reader  in  no 
doubt  as  to  the  signification  which  he  at  least  as- 
Bigns  to  the  terms  in  question — which  is  more 
than  we  would  say  for  some  writers  on  the  same 
sal^eets.  In  Part  the  Second,  in  a  comprehensive 
chapter  nnder  the  head  of  reasoning,  ]htr.  Bamsay 
attacks  with  more  boldness  and  vigour  than  any 
of  bis  precursors,  the  virtue  and  value  d  Uie 
B]41(^i8m.  Giving  six  instances  of  regular 
iylli^jsma,  in  the  first  figure,  to  which,  according 
to  Anstotle,  all  Intimate  ^llogisma  may  be  re- 
duced— ^but  of  which  we  need  quote  but  one  &nu- 
liar  to  all,  and  which  runs  as  fbllowa — "  'What- 
erer  exhitnta  nuu^  of  demgn  had  an  intelligent 
author.  The  world  e^Mta  marka  of  design; 
ihertfore  the  world  had  an  intelligent  sutiior" 
— ^he  asks  the  question  :— 

Do  men  actually  reason  thus?  That  they  do  not 
openly  or  apparently  so  reason,  every  one's  experience 

niay  convince  him  In  order  to  prove  that 

the  world  had  an  intelligent  author,  Dcme  but  a  dialeeti- 
dan  would  begin  by  stating  "whatever  exhibits  marks 
design  had  an  intelligent  author but  an  ordinary 
reasoner  would  say,  "  The  world  exhibita  marks  of  de- 
sign ;  therefore  it  had  an  intelligent  author."  And  so  in 
other  cases.  But,  though  not  expressed,  ia  not  the  first 
or  ToAx  pnqtosition  understood?  Mental^  embraced, 
thoo^  not  stated  in  mods  r  Ther^UeaaUtiiefiiestMA. 


When  we  examine  (this  syllogism)  we  find  that  the  ma- 
jor is  a  universal  proposition,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  first  figure,  as  it  is  of  syllogisms  in 

feneral,  that  one  of  the  premises  must  be  nniveraal. 
Fnless  this  be  the  case,  no  infollible  inflarence  oan  be 
drawn.  If  the  major  proposition  be  muversal,  it  mutt 
embrace  the  conclusion,  for  this  is  only  a  partioolar  in- 
stance of  the  same.  Consequently  by  assuming  the 
m^or  we  assume  the  conclusion ;  or,  in  other  words,  our 
first  proposition  takes  for  granted  the  vei^  thing  to  be 
lOovM.  And  this,  we  are  told,  is  the  legitimate^  nay, 
the  only  legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  !  Certainty,  of  dl 
the  delusions  that  ever  passed  emrent  in  the  world,  this 
is  the  greatest ;  for  it  is  a  delusion  not  peculiar  to  the 
vu^ar,  but  shared,  even  now,  by  some  of  the  highest 
names  in  philosophy.  It  is  engendered  between  rever- 
ence for  anti^ai^  and  respect  for  Aristotle  and  Greek, 
and  in  many  instances  it  has  proved  too  strong,  not  only 
for  common  sense,  hot  for  h^h  intelleotnal  power.  On 
that  account  it  is  the  more  important  that  the  delusion 
should  be  expelled.  ....  Who,  I  would  ask,  start- 
ing from  the  migor  proposition  of  the  syllogism,  would 
thmk  of  proving  that  Ceesar,  as  a  tjTant,  deserved  death, 
becaiue  all  tyrants  deserve  death?  T/uU  it  the  very 
thing  to  he  proved.  Whether  we  use  the  singular  or 
the  plural,  it  makes  no  difference,  for  the  general  term 
Tyrant  comprehends  as  many  paitienlan  as  the  phrase 
au  Tyrm^.  What  can  be  more  silly  than  the  state- 
ment, a  tyrant,  any  tyrant,  deserves  death,  beetaue  idl 
tyrants  deserves  death  ?  But  such,  and  no  other,  is  the 
{>roof  afforded  us  in  this  syllogism.  These  two  proposi- 
tions are  in  reality  identical;  they  diff'er  only  in  form. 
We  conclude  that  what,  instead  of  proving  anytliing, 
bqpns  by  takii^  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be  prored, 
cannot  be  the  natoral  mode  of  reasoning. 

"Mr.  Bamsay  follows  up  these  hard  blows  by 
others  equally  severe,  and  shows  that  tiie  appear- 
ance of  perfect  proof  in  the  syllogism  is  nothing 
but  a  fiction,  and  that  only  where  the  premises 
are  undeniable  is  the  condnsion  neceasamy  true. 
Se  observes : 

The  ^rand  mistake  of  the  syllogutie  theory,  then,  is 
the  notion  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  demonstration  in 
reasonings  about  matters  of  fact;  and  in  carrying  out 
this  notion,  a  form  of  reasoning  was  invented,  (for  tn- 
venied  is  the  word)  whereby  the  appearance,  and  only 
the  appearance  of  infaUibihty,  was  given  to  an  argument. 
The  very  perfection  of  the  proof  in  a  regular  syllogism 
shows  dte  ftttility  of  the  argument ;  for  we  know  that, 
except  in  mathematics,  there  is  no  perfect  proof;  and 
consequently,  the  perfection  can  otdy  be  apparent,  and 
therefore,  the  result  of  a  trick.  This  trick,  we  have 
seen  is  assuming  the  conclusion  in  the  premises.  That 
a  system  of  logio  nosed  on  snch  a  baais,  should  so  long 
have  stood  its  ground,  and  that  even  at  the  present  day 
it  should  have  eminent  snirporters,  is  certamly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinaiy  futs  m  the  history  <MF  the  human 
mind. 

The  above  few  extracts  will  sufice  to  show 
that  the  author  of  this  book  thinks  for  himself, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  divei^ing  from  old  and  beaten 
patiia.  We  may  perhaps  recur  to  this  subject 
at  an  early  oppOTtnnity. 

Traveliar't  Library,  Part  86.  Swift  and  Bichardson. 
By  LoBD  Jeftret.  Beprinted  from  Contributions 
to  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  London:  Iiongman, 
Brown,  Oreen,  and  Longmans.  1853. 

These  teriewa  of  Walter  Scotf  a  life  of  Swift 
and  lbs.  Barbauld'a  lifia  and  Correspondence  of 
BachardB(m  are  well  known  to  a  good  portion  of 
the  reading  public.  To  aay  that  thev  aip  admir^ 
ably  written,  and  teii^  ttflnai&elQgi&ellent 
bi^rapbififtl  tkeifyihea  of  the  oelebntm  men  of 
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whom  thoy  treat,  ia  saying  no  more  than  the 
name  of  the  author  of  them  would  gnarantee  to 
the  reader.  The  unprincipled  seducer  and  moral 
monster  Swift  is  here  painted  in  his  true  oolonrs  ; 
and  the  oanlaons  and  self-oomplacent  Kichardaon 
has  more  justice  done  him  than  he  ever  dreamed  of 
in  his  day — or  vonld  hare  relished  if  he  had. — 
We  are  glad  to  see,  fktm  an  advertisement  on  the 
wrapper  of  this  volume  tiiat  Om  "Ueminrs  of 
alCaitre  d'Arms,'*  by  Alexander  Dumas,  is  an- 
nounced for  speedy  pnUication  in  tlie  some  cheap 
series. 

Letters  from  Ireland.  By  Harriet  Martinbau. 
Reprinted  from  the  Daily  Newt.  London:  J. 
Chapman,  143,  Strand.  1852. 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  these  letters  oollected  and 
printed  in  a  permanent  form.  We  believe  them 
to  be  true  and  laithM  pictures  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  as  such  well  ad^ted  for 
oinmlation  at  the  present  time.  We  lutve  fiiith 
in  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Emerald  Isle — 
believing  with  Miss  Martineau  that  there  are  ele- 
ments in  the  Irish  character  as  well  as  in  the  Irish 
soil,  which  may  be  turned  to  a  good  account. 
The  good  time  will  come  again  when  the  storms 
of  adversity  have  blown  past,  and  old  Ireland 
resume  her  lost  station.  Let  those  who  fear  the 
contrtunr  read  these  letters  and  come  to  a  more 
hopefiil  conolusifm. 

Jlie  Drama  of  Life,  and  Lyrical  Sreatking$.  By 
J.  H.  R.  Bailet,  H.R.C.P.  London :  Simpldn, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  Wcdveiliampton:  Williams. 
1852. 

Iv,  aa  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  from  tlie  Ho- 
ratian  maxiiK  m  the  title-page  ot  this  book,  Hr. 
Bayley  be  a  doubtftal  aspirant  fbr  poetio  fame 
"qui  timuii  ne  non  tucMd«ret"  he  might  have 
done  better  to  have  listened  to  the  suggestionB  of 
his  timidity  than  to  have  courted  the  verdict  of 
the  public  by  an  appearance  in  print.  We  cannot 
compliment  him  upon  the  performances  in  tiiis 
volume,  which  appears  to  be  made  up  altogether 
of  the  milk-and-water  stuff  that  constitutes  the 
staple  ware  in  the  poets*  comers  of  provincial 
newspapers.  The  writer  wants  the  most  oommon 
of  all  quaMcations  tor  a  versifier,  vis.,  a  musical 
ear  and  sense  of  the  harmony  of  rhyUim.  What 
can  be  said  to  such  lines  as  the  £i>Uowing,  which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  Alexandrines,  in  a  poem 
written  in  ibe  Spenserian  stanza  ? — 

TheX  make  the  satellite  sparkle,  than  the  planet  shin*, 

So  unlike  the  diqtlici^  of  elder  yean. 

Binds  poor  bumamty  still  mtr  since  the  falL 

We  always  prefer,  if  posrilde,  by  quoting  a 
short  piece  entire,  to  let  a  young  poet  speak  for 
himseu ;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  through  this 
volimie  for  a  specimen  likely  to  interest  our  readers. 
There  m  a  good  poetic  idea  in  Uie  last  piece, The 
King  of  the  Tide" — ^bnt  unfortunately  that  is 
borrowed  firom  Lord  ^ron. 

The  Seottith  Rwiaa.  A  Quarterly  Beviea  of  Social 
PngrmmdQmnAlMmttm.  <Hai«ow:  Scot- 


tish Temperance  Leagu&  Edinburgh :  J.  B.  Ro- 
bertson. 1852. 

A  avAnxEELT  review  conducted  on  total  abstinence 
principles,  is  a  novelty  in  literature.  We  hope  it 
will  have  fiiir  play,  and  live  and  prosper.  With- 
out being  total  abstainers  ourselves,  we  can  recog- 
nise the  beauty  of  the  pledge  in  certain  oases,  and 
see  no  harm  in  persuading  people  to  forswear  alco- 
hol, who  are  not  to  be  ti-usted  with  the  use  of  it. 
Ifuch  good  has  been  done  by  the  followers  of 
Father  Matthew — ^ai  we  are  in  a  onidition  to 
testify — and  no  harm  that  we  evo-  heard  of.  Our 
good  friends  of  the  League  are  too  much  alarmed 
on  the  score  of  "  Pale  Ale a  man  might  almost 
as  soon  get  drunk  on  Camomile  tea ;  and  we  think 
they  are  too  hard  on  poor  dear  Bobbie  Bums,  who 
never  had  the  chance  at  turning  tee-totaller. 

The  ^noptical  EwMd;  being  the  First  Four  Book<; 
of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometiy,  from  the  Edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Robert  Simson ;  with  a  peculiar  typo- 
graphical arrangement,  by  which  is  exhibited, 
without  abridgment  of  the  text,  a  perspicuous  out- 
line of  each  Demonstration,  to  facilitate  teaching 
in  classes  and  private  study.  With  Exercises.  Ity 
Samuel  A.  Ooon.  Ixindon:  C.  H.  Law,  191, 
Fleet-street.  1863. 

Tee  pUm,  here  adopted  is  that  of  numbering  the 
conclusions  in  every  demonstration,  and  printing 
them  in  it<^ie$  indented.  The  e£^t  is  palpably 
to  assist  the  memory  of  the  learner,  and  to 
prevent  the  embarrassment  which  is  the  great 
stnmbling-blook  in  the  way  of  the  yonng  student. 
A  iyiD  with  «  proUem  to  master  would  g^bdfy 
make  nae  ctf  fhii  bode  in  pnfetaDee  to  any  odiw. 

ArhtU,  a  TdUJor  Ytmtg  People.  By  Jans  Wixmabd 
HoopBB.  With  DluslzMiGns  by  Janus  Oodvin. 
London:  Addey  and  Co.,  31,  Old  Bond-street 

1863. 

AjtBEU.  is  the  only  diild  of  an  unluq»py  wife 
driven  by  ill-trealment  ftom  the  home  ot  her 
husband,  an  East  Indian  officer,  whom  alio  had 
married  against  the  consent  oi  her  xeUtive^  and 
by  whmn  she  is  disowned.  Bhe  finds  her  w^  to 
!^gland,  where  she  aoon  dies,  Wving  the  child  to 
the  care  of  an  old  friend,  a  sehoolmistxess,  who 
adopts  and  brings  her  up.  At  thirteen,  she  ac- 
cidraitally  discovers  her  rich  relations,  and  finds 
that  she  is  heiresa  in  eqiectanoy  to  Glenara  Castle, 
and  a  fine  estate ;  but  her  old  grandfather,  who  is 
the  only  bar  to  her  inheritance,  will  not  acknow- 
ledge her,  unless  she  will  disstdve  the  ties  that  bind 
her  to  the  benefactress  of  her  whole  lifo.  The  child 
reftises,  and  returns  to  the  school,  where  she 
learns  to  practise  economy  in  the  face  of  a  doud^ 
fortune.  But  the  old  grandfather  repents  on  hia 
deatii-bed,  dies,  and  leaves  her  his  wealth  aft^  all, 
and  everytiiing  is  wotmd  up  h^pi^,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  plot,  it  will  be  seen,  is  littie  more  than, 
a  stereotyped  fominlazy;  but  the  merit  of  ttie  book 
— and  it  has  very  considerable  moitB — onudBte  in 
the  truth  of  the  delineations  o£  chanctw  whidi 
it  contains,  and  the  generous  sentamottB  it  incul- 
cates.  It  is  eminently  a  girl's  book,  and  well 
adi^ted  for  a  young  lady's  hbiatf.  ^e  wgmr- 
iags  (06  ibst-nite* 
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Prinee  ofTalei  Vh  And  XAuetttonal  Aisnraiua  Dam. 
year. — The  flrat  annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was 
held  on  the  &tb  alt,  at  the  Company's  chief  office,  105, 
Begent-street  Sir  Thomas  Howland  Boberts,  Bart, 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  presided.  The  report  of  the 
Directors  was  to  the  effect  "  that  they  have  received  513 
pnmosals  tat  assurances  amounting  to  £116,387  8s.  3d.; 
and  that  they  have  issued  S73  policies  assuring  £74,530 
3s.  Td.,  and  producing  premiums  amounting  to  £3,014 
14s.  2d.  (ont  of  this  sum  £1,574  Os.  4d.  has  been  received 
ID  the  last  three  months).  That  acting  on  their  original 
detennination,  they  have  seonred  this  amount  of  pre- 
miams  on  a  very  small  paid-19  capital,  and  their  having 
a  few  shares  unsold,  is  entirely  owing  to  their  never  har- 
ing  adrertised  them,  or  in  any  way  attempted  to  force  a 
sale.  That  their  income,  as  compared  with  their  current 
expenditore,  shows  a  surplus  (notaprofit)  of  £631 18H.4d. 
wUeh  will  be  transferred  to  an  account  to  be  called  life 
Pteminms  in  Reserve ;  the  sum  sank  ont  of  oi^ital  in 
eetabKshing  the  Company,  thw  propose  should  be  paid  off 
oat  of  the  Life  Premiums  in  Beserve,  at  fonr  intervals; 
sneh  intervals  being  the  four  next  valuations  of  the  Com- 
pany^ liabilities  and  assetsitheyhavedetermined  on  this 
coarse,  in  order  that  no  present  policy-holder  may  suffer 
fortbebenefltof  the  fdture  assured.  That  Uiey  have  esta- 
blished several  excellent  agencies,  and  at  Manchester  a 
large  local  office.  They  havealsoestablished  branches  at 
Bnenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  Lisbon,  Guernsey,  Jei^ey, 
and  Alderaey  ;  and  have  one  in  course  of  formation  at 
Bombro'.  That  with  a  view  to  popularize  life  assurance, 
and  render  its  beneflts  aecessibCa  to  all,  they  have  issued 
tables  f<w  weekly  payments,  also  tables  for  sewring 


soperannuation  allowances  in  old  age,  in  the  sane  mad. 
uer.  Further,  Uie^  have  oammenoed  the  system  of 
assuring  relief  in  sukness;  and  generally  for  aflfording 
bU  those  advantages,  now  imperfectly  offered  by  benefit 
clubs.  The  Report  concludes  by  recommending  a  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  c^tal. 

Bent  Ooarsn^  BoeiBty. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  offices,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion- 
house,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  Jauuazy,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
W.  Johnson,  presidmg.  "  The  directors ,  in  their  second 
annual  report,  congratulate  the  shareholders  opon  the 
present  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  which  Ailly 
confirms  uie  opinion  originaUr  entartained  of  the  im- 
portaoce  of  its  operations,  and  leaves  no  donbt  cf  future 
success.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has 
proved  the  soimdness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
sode^  was  esteblished,  and  gives  evidence  that  ere  hm^, 
it  will  be  highly  remunerative  to  the  shareholden,  and 
at  the  same  time,  equally  beneficial  to  the  owners  of 
house  pwyerty.  During  the  past  year,  the  sum  of 
£1,230  3b.  id.  has  been  received  for  eommissioa;  but 
this,  although  more  than  treble  that  of  the  ^eor  1891, 
does  not  represent  the  actual  amount  of  business  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  society,  as  the  commission  00  rents 
entrusted  to  them  for  collection  during  one  quarter  does 
not  become  receivable  until  the  succeeding  one.  On 
the  Kth  January,  the  amount  of  eommisaion  receivable 
by  the  society  amounted  to  £1,717  10s.  lid.,  in  respect 
of  business  then  in  the  office.  Tl^  directors  have  con- 
tanaed  to  exerdse  the  [^i^tj^^ugy  nsed  during  tfao 
previous  year,  which  is  emenced  1>y  the  f&cc3littE  the 
pwyawit  lahiaiWtd  t>  <hwa  lines  ih«  wtaUishnant  of 
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the  Bodetj,  £81,179  8s.  8d.,  thej  have  only  ujcepted 
£^8,333  is.  6d.  They  have  had  nomeroDs  applications 
for  agencies  in  the  prindpal  towns,  but  they  have  cot 
made  any  apptantment  beyond  that  at  Birminghain, 
which  tiiey  annoonced  at  the  last  general  meeting,  nor 
do  they  contemplate  doing  so  for  the  present,  believing 
that  an  ample  field  for  the  snecessful  operations  of  the 
society  exists  in  and  arotmd  London.  Dnring  the  past 
year  several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  tithe-rent 
change  dq>artment>  and  at  the  present  time  the  collection 
of  tfaetithesof  ISparishea  is  in  the  hands  of  the  society, 
and  incombents  iriiose  engagemeots  had  tmnmated 
have  renewed  their  arrangements,  and  ihey  and  others 
have  expressed  themselves  in  hi^h  terms  of  approbation 
of  the  management  of  the  society,  and  of  the  comfort 
and  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  clergy  availing  them- 
selves of  its  agency.  CimsidOTable  inconvenience  having 
been  found  to  unse  from  the  annual  acooonts  being  made 
up  to,  the  30th  November,  the  direeton  recommend  that, 
in  fatnre,  they  shotild  be  dosed  on  the  31th  Dec«nbcr 
in  each  year."  From  the  observations  of  the  chairman, 
it  appears  that  the  diffionlties  experienced  during  the 
first  two  years  of  this  soeie^s  operations  are  nearly 
overcome,  and  that  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate and  decided  success. 

Soreniga  Lib  AiinruM  Oon^uiy^At  th«  seventh 
annual  meeting  of  this  Company  the  Secretary  read  the 
Keport,  which  congrfttulated  the  shuehdd^  on  the 
satisfactory  progrefw  of  the  Company.  Since  its  esta- 
blishment, the  Directors  had  racdved  proposals  to  the 
amount  of  £1,050,820,  out  of  which  1208  policies,  cover- 
ing assurances  for  £561,371  78.  had  been  seUrted  and 
completed,  and  in  respect  thereof  £18,087  Ss.  6d.  had 
been  received  for  premiums.  On  the  otho*  hand,  the 
claims  during  the  same  period  had  been  only  £6,683  10s., 
being  at  a  smaller  ratio  than  21s.  per  cent,  on  the 
amount.  The  Directon  had  minutely  and  carefully  con. 
sidered  the  exact  position  of  the  Society  with  reference 
to  the  bonus  to  be  divided,  and  upon  that  subject  called 
npon  Mr.  Neiscm,  the  actuary,  to  read  his  report  as  to  the 
result  of  the  investigation  he  had  made  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Board.  The  usual  dividend  of  five  per  cent,  on 
the  paid-up  capital  was  again  recommended.  Mr.  Nei- 
Ron  read  bis  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Geutiemen, — I  have  examined  the  various  docu- 
ments submitted  to  me,  showing  the  progress  of  tiie 
Company  since  its  establishment  in  1816,  and  I  consider 
the  resmta  highly  8atisliMit<n7.  The  aesnranoes  effected 
within  the  last  three  years  exceed  in  amount  those  of 
the  first  four  years  by  about  23  per  cent  From  the 
detailed  statement  of  the  valuation  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Company,  made  in  terms  of  the  deed  of 
tiettlement,  it  will  be  found  that,  without  anticipating  a 
single  farthing  of  the  profits  to  be  received  on  the  fbture 
bnsinesa  of  the  Company,  either  in  respect  to  [oemiuma 
on  existing  poBdes,  or  on  those  which  may  be  hereafter 
efifected,  there  has  arisen  on  the  past  monetary  transac- 
tions of  the  life  Assurance  fond,  a  surplus  which  would 
enable  the  Directors  to  make  an  addition  to  the  general 
fund  at  the  rate  of  about  3s.6d.  per  share,  and  a  bonus 
on  the  profit  polides  of  about  £1 13s.  Id.  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  resultof  the  survey  of  the  present  position 
of  the  Company  is  most  enoonraging,  and  cannot  fiul  to 
be  satisfactoiy  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  Institution." 

Edinburgb  Lift  Asntranoe  Gompai^.— The  twen^- 
ninth  annual  general  court  was  held  on  the  Ilth  De- 
cember last,  within  the  Company's  office,  No.  22,  Geotge- 
Btreet,  Edibtngh,  (Sir  Graliam  Oraham  Montgomery, 
Bart.  M.P.,  Vice-President^  In  the  diair),  wfara  a  highly 
satisfactory  report,  by  the  directors,  for  the  year  ending 
3lBt  of  An^t  last,  was  read  to  the  meetiug,  containing 
the  gratifying  announcement  of  a  large  increase  both  in 
the  number  and  amount  of  new  insurances,  and  the 
progressive  improvement  In  all  the  branches  of  the  com- 
pany's business.  The  report  was  unanimously  approved 
of,  and  the  following  resdutions  were  announced  as 
hanng  been  adopted  by  the  directors,  by  which  the  pre- 


sent and  ftitore  policy-h<dders  shall  the  following 
privil^es : — "  FUvt.  All  poUcies  that  have  subsisted  for 
five  years,  shall  thereafter  be  free  from  objection  on  the 
ground  of  any  informal  or  incorrect  statements  in  regard 
to  the  health  or  habits  of  the  parties  assured. — Second. 
All  persons  engaged  in  mihtaiy  or  naval  service,  and 
all  persons  serving  in  the  militia,  shall  be  at  liberty 
so  to  serve  without  extra  premium,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  licenses,  so  long  as  they  remain 
irithin  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britun  and  Ire- 
land.— Third.  In  all  assurances  held  bona  Jide  v^n 
the  lives  of  others,  policies  shall  be  free  from  forfeiture 
on  account  of  acts  or  deeds  of  the  parties  whose  lives  azo 
assured,  provided  the  ordinary  premiums  be  duly  paid, 
and  the  premitims  for  extra  risks,  whenever  these  are 
ascertuned." 

Vatleaal  Kereaatila  Kre  Asnzuiee.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  Society  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street,  the  Secretary  read  the  fbllowing  re- 
pent:— ^'  Gentlemen, — Your  directors  in  accordance  with 
the  deed  of  settlement  have  to  submit  to  you  a  report 
of  the  progress  of  the  Society  dnring  the  past  year,  and 
of  its  pecuniary  condition,  on  the  30th  nit,  the  day  on 
which  the  current  year  expired.  The  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursetoents  in  which  these  are  shewn  has 
been  made  out  as  heretofore,  shewing  the  progress  of 
the  Sodety,  as  regards  reoeiptB,  claims  paid,  and  expendi- 
ture for  each  year,  by  whidi  its  present  pecuniary  por- 
tion, and  the  relative  progress  made,  can  be  seen  by  in- 
spection. The  Sodety  has  now  been  in  operation  four 
years,  daring  which  period  it  has  assured  £^110,5!>0,  or 
an  average  annual  sum  of  £2,110,138.  Dating  the  same 
period,  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  receipts  and  ^s- 
bursements,  the  Sodety  has  paid  in  claims  £18,732  15s. 
or  an  average  annual  stun  of  £1,683  3s.  Od.  being  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  5d.  per  cent  on  the  sums  insured-  This 
per  centage  is  greater  than  that  reported  last  year,  which 
is  attributable  entirely  to  four  or  five  heavy  losses  which 
the  Sodety  suddenly  sustained  in  a  few  days  during  the 
month  of  October  last.  The  progress  of  the  Sodety  in 
respect  to  new  insuranoeswill  be  evidenced  by  the  foltow- 
ing  comparative  statement. 
Sums  assured  in  1819  ....  £1,015,530  0  0 
„  „      1850       ....       1,009,160   0  0 

„  „  1861  ....  2^73,560  0  0 
H         M     1853      ....      8,012,000   0  0 

Total  ....       £e,110,&50   0  0 
showing  a  steady  increase  each  year." 

Hational  FiOTidsnt  InititutiuL— The  fiallowmg  are  a' 
few  extracts  from  the  Report  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  of  this  Institution,  hdd  at  the  London 
Tavern  in  December  last  The  Directora  report  the  con- 
tinued  pro^rity  of  the  aflaiis  of  the  Institutioo,  and  a 
large  accesdon  of  members  duringthe  past  year.  In  the 
year  ending  the  20th  November  fast,  1127  policies  have 
been  issuec^  the  annual  premiums  on  whidi  amount  to 
£17,726  Is.  Id.  The  annual  income  is  now  £206,700 
lis.  M.  The  number  of  deaths  since  the  last  report  has 
been  99,  exceeding  only  byfour  the  number  reported  tbe 
preceding  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  dnee  urtpenod;  the  Directm 
trust  they  m^  refer  to  this  favourable  rate  of  mortality 
as  evidence  of  due  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  proposalH 
forassuranoe.  In  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in 
this  respect,  udedby  the  valuable  advice  of  their  medical 
officers,  the  IHrectors  have  considered  it  prudent  to  de- 
cline 91  proposals  during  the  last  twdve  months.  The 
claims  arising  on  account  of  the  deaths  now  reported 
amount,  tt^etber  with  the  bonuses  thereon,  to  £18,807, 
The  accounts  for  the  year  ending  tbe  20tii  November 
last  have  been  duly  audited.  The  balance  of  recdpts 
over  disbursements  is  £137,193  7s.  3d.,  by  which  tiie 
capital  stock  of  the  Institution  is  increased  to  £875,680 
5s.  7d.,  which  is  invested  in  real  and  Government  S«wu- 
rilies,  with  the  exception  of  £11,739,  advanced  on  loan 
to  members  on  security  of  their  respective  policies,  in 
•aeoordanoe  with  tbe  Act  of  ParitifsnnXi^ifB^li^  leSO. 
Digitized  by 
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TfiB  character  of  the  aristocracy  who  figured  in 
the  Court  of  Louis,  is  too  wall  known  to  requiro 
much  description.  It  was  fermed  Terr  much  upon 
tiie  charactOT  of  the  sorereiga  MmimUt  Loms  had 
ibA  axif  probably  without  haring  one  really  great 
qadi  fc^  to  nuke  himself  adored  while  he  lived,  and 
he  has  eren  drawn  upon  the  admiraticm  of  poste- 
nty.  He  knew  well  the  value  of  ceremony,  for 
&e  purpose  of  Becoring  the  respect  of  those  who 
snrrounded  him.  GoTemed  throughout  his  whole 
reign  by  his  mistresses,  one  of  whom  he  had  the 
weakness  to  marry  when  both  were  past  the 
middle  age,  he  was,  nevertheless,  as  absolute  in 
the  managemmt  of  his  court,  as  they  were  of  bis 
kingdom.  He  never  appeared  even  to  his  domes- 
tics but  in  full  dress;  and  he  would  keep  his 
ministers  in  waitii^,  however  ni^nt  might  be 
thedr  business,  until  he  had  adjusted  his  peruke. 
He  carried  his  politeness  so  far,  as  to  lift  his  hat 
to  his  female  domestics,  when  he  met  them  in  his 
palace ;  and  if  he  met  a  lady,  he  would  not  re- 
place it  until  he  had  passed  her.  He  has  be^  said 
to  have  been£md  of  the  arts;  but  with  such  men 
Bacine^  Udiiie^  and  Le  Bmn  annmd  lum,  he 
could  Bcaroehr  hare  been  otherwise ;  as  with  such 
captains  as  Toraine  and  the  great  CVmd^,  there 
was  no  great  merit  in  being  victorious.  His  taste 
we  are  much  disposed  to  doubt  He  was  fimd  of 
show,  which,  like  I^^apoleon,  he  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  empire,  and  he  was  fond  of  the  arts  so 
far  as  they  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the 
pageant.  He  looked  on  Le  Brun  in  the  light  of  a 
superb  gilder;  and  on  IfoU^re  as  an  ingenious 
comtriver  of  spectacles.  If  ever  he  dreamed  of 
their  immortality,  it  was  when  he  thought  of  his 
own.  In  a  list  of  pensions  which  he  gave  to  the 
UtUraUnn  of  his  reign,  we  find  one  thousand  francs 
awarded  to  HoliSre,  and  three  thousand  to  Cha- 
now  known  only  for  his  wretched  "  La 
but  for  which,  as  a  French  wit  once 
observed,  he  might  have  had  some  &me.  The 
one  is  deembed  as  "  excellente  po&te  comiq[ue," 
the  othn  as,  "  le  plus  grand  po^te  Fran^ais,  qui 
ait  jamua  iik,  et  cm  plus  solide  jngement."  And 
yet  ia  this  list  occur  the  names  w  OtHmeille  and 
Badni^  to  Mba  latter  of  whrai  la  given  eight  hnn- 
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dred  francs.  BoUeau  is  altogether  omitted.  The 
truth  is,  that  Louis  afiected  a  love  of  litraatnre 
and  art  as  necessary  to  omnidete  his  chuwter, 
without  fbeding  nnush  of  it.  As  Frederick  iA. 
Prussia  stud  ot  him,  "Ayant  plus  de  jugement 
que  d'etat,  il  cherchoit  plat6t  I'nn  que  rantre." 

The  (^mrt  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps.  A 
love  of  show  and  ceremony  gave  a  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial tone  to  the  manners,  which  was  relaxed 
somewhat  only  by  the  flexibility  of  morals.  There 
was  much  politeness,  but  it  was  pushed  to  extra- 
vagance. The  courtier  professed  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  esteem  tac  people  scarcely 
known  to  him.  "Thec^riis,"  says  Le  Bruy^re, 
"  embrasse  un  honime  qu'il  trouve  sous  sa  main ; 
il  lui  presse  la  tSte  contie  sa  poitrine ;  il  demande 
ensuite  quel  est  celui  qu'il  a  embrass^;"  and 
Moli^  well  describes  this  feshionable  hypocrisy — 
"les  oonvulsions  de  oivilit^" — ^in  tiie  "Hiran- 
thrope." 

M  Je  TOQs  Tois  aeeabler  nn  homms  da  oaMsses 
Et  t^dgner  poor  loi  les  demitoes  taidressas, 
De  protesUtions,  d'offires,  et  de  sermens 
Vons  charges  la  fUreur  de  tos  embrassomens ; 
Et  quaad  je  vooH  demaode  apr^  qnel  est  cet  bomme, 
A  peine  poavez  tous  dire  comme  u  se  nonune; 
Votre  ehaleor  pour  lui  tombe  en  votis  sipanuit, 
£i  Toos  me  le  titdtes,  k  moi,  dlnditEhrmt ! 
Mrableu !  c'est  une  chose  indigne,  I&die,  infame, 
De  B'absisser  ainsi,  ja8qa'&  traMr  son  ame." 

Gallantry  was  the  prevailing  passion,  but  it  was 
not  that  of  Bayard.  It  was  a  sensual  and  licen- 
tious amour  carried  on  by  intrigue,  and  in  defiance 
of  common  decency.  Its  grossness  was  ill-dis- 
guised by  an  affectation  of  romance,  vented  in 
sonnets  imd  madrigals.  Many  of  the  gallants  of 
the  period  were  professed  htma  etprita;  but  Iheir 
taste  was  as  affected  as  their  manners,  and  as  cor- 
rupted as  their  morals.  This  lit^^ry  affectation 
gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  sect  of  female  pretenders 
to  literature,  whom  Holi^re  at  once  extinguished 
and  immortalized,  under  the  name  of  le$  PrAtmue*, 
— an  association  QtSUut,  who  met  in  Paris,  at  the 
Hotel  BamboulUet,  to  discuss  literary  affii:^;  and 
affected  to  take  particular  cognizsowe  of  the  French 
language  add  grammarc  g^t  zeo  oy  CjOOQLC 
It  must  be  allowed  that  miSk  a  state  cf^Bociety 
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as  we  have  described  exMbite  not  an  inconsidera- 
ble field  for  the  writer  of  comedy.  But  its  gene- 
lal  features  were  too  artificial  to  x>emiit  nature  to 
appear  much  under  other  than  conventionid.  forms, 
and  a  writer  who  like  Moli^re  painted  men  as  he 
found  them,  wanted  those  unireraal  models,  the 
study  of  which  leads  to  the  higjiest  perfection  of 
art.  Se  copied  nature,  but  it  was  nature  in  dis- 
guise, md  undw  forms  \>y  which  it  was  oribbed, 
calniwd,  and  confined.  Listead  ai  stodymg  the 
naked  figure,  he  drew  it  as  it  appeared  under  the 
stiff  and  fonnal  costume  of  the  age.  We  cannot 
blame  him  for  this,  though  with  higher  genius  be 
would  have  penetrated  deeper.  The  fenlt  lay 
chiefly  in  his  models,  and  thero  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  had  they  been  of  a  less  artificial  cha- 
racter, he  would  have  failed  in  copying  them. 
This  must  be  kept  in  view  in  every  estimate  of 
the  literary  character  of  Moliere,  otherwise  we 
will  be  apt  to  consider  as  a  peculiarity  of  his 
genius  what  was  more  owing  to  the  fiictitiottB 
characteristics  of  the  subjects  which  he  studied. 

Of  his  contemporaries,  such  as  lliey  were, 
Uoli^  had  full  opportunity  for  observation ;  and 
never  was  there  a  more  industrious  or  accurate 
obserrer.  The  son  of  a  Parisian  upholsterw,  he 
■pent  his  youth  among  this  6ottrffe<me,  end  he 
had  Boaicehr  embraced  the  profession  of  player,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  the  traables  of 
the  Regency  drove  him  to  fhe  proTUices,  where 
he  acted  for  Ihirteen  yean.  The  rest  of  hid  life 
was  spent  at  Cotut,  where  he  united  the  profes- 
mon  of  comedian  to  the  duties  of  vai*t  chamhr* 
to  Louis,  a  post  to  which  he  had  hereditary  claims. 
The  fidelity  of  his  portraits  of  character,  (for  many 
of  his  parts  were  drawn  from  living  originals,) 
and  his  merciless  exposure. of  folly  and  hypocrisy, 
raised  him  many  enemies,  but  it  is  oidy  doing 
justice  to  his  patron  to  say,  that  he  ever  foimd  a 
steady  friend  and  protector  in  the  king.  It  was 
in  the  latt^  part  of  his  life  that  he  produced 
almost  the  w^le  of  his  pieces.  Kany  of  them 
were  written  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  some 
of  them  having  been  composed  and  acted  within 
a  few  days.  They  were  in  general  made  to 
order  of  Louis,  who  commanded  their  exhibition, 
as  he  did  that  of  fireworks  or  triomphal  arches, 
as  parts  of  the  gorgeous  fgtes  given  at  Versailles, 
to  celebrate  his  victories,— or,  "  &  la  Beine  et  h. 
la  Beine-mSre  selon  I'histoire, — \  mademcosclle 
de  la  ValliSre  selon  la  chronique." .  There,  like 
a  magnificent  picture  in  a  tawdry  frame,  ap- 
peared the  immortal  delineations  of  Moliere, 
among  Floras  and  Zephyrs,  and  satyrs  and  naiads, 
and  ^epherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  hooks  and 
crooks,  and  artificial  rocks,  cascades,  and  joU  d^eau. 
Occasionally  this  buckram  was  manufactured  by 
the  great  comedian  himself,  but  he  never  ap- 
pears to  advantage  in  it.  Take  for  eialnple  the 
following  from  the  Prologue  to  "  Lo  Malade  Ima- 
l^nairo." 

SCENE  I. 
Fhrt ;  Deux  Ztphyn  dantam. 
La  decoration  re^r&sente  tm  lien  cbamptti^  et  nktanatska 
fort  agriabl«. 


Ftore. 

Quittez,  qoittez  vos  troupeanx: 

Venez,  belters;  venez,  bei^^res ; 
Aocourez,  acconrez  aoxa  ces  tendres  ormeaux ; 
Je  viens  vons  annoneer  des  DOUTelleB  Inen  diferes, 

Et  r^jouir  tons  ces  hameanz. 
Quittez,  quittez  tos  troapeaox : 

Tenez,  bergers;  venez  bargires ; 
Accoorez,  amnirez  sons  ces  tendres  ormeaux. 

Poetry  was  not  what  lloli^  excelled  in,  for 
he  had  more  judgment  than  unagination,  and  more 
humour  than  wit.  Bat  his  sentiment  was  apt  to 
become  verbose,  and  his  humour  to  degenerate 
into  farce.  Hm  forte  lay  in  the  delineation  of 
character  rather  than  in  the  expression  of  passion, 
and  of  his  characters  those  are  the  best  which  de- 
part &om  native  simplicity  the  least ;  when  they 
affect  gravity  they  are  apt  to  become  dull,  and 
affected  when  they  would  be  thought  wise.  Their 
simplicity  often  borders  upon  facility,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  duped  represses  our 
sympathy,  and  disarms  our  resentment.  Kany  of 
them  are  too  unintellectual  to  be  intoesting,  aad 
more  too  dever  to  be  beloved.  But  whatever  be 
their  character,  their  modes  of  expressing  pas^tm. 
are  much  tho  same.  Feus  and  i/eux  are  in  the 
months  of  every  Iov«c,  and  if  tiie  piece  be  in  verse 
they  are  sore  to  meet  in  zhyme.  He  generally 
accomplishes  most  when  he  Ubonrs  Toast,  -and 
hence  the  short  speeches  are  better  than  the  long, 
and  the  prose  than  the  verse.  His  Tuiefy  <^ 
passion  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  witliin  these 
limits  it  is  seldom  profeond.  Love  is  the  uni- 
versal agent  in  his  plays,  sometimes  superinduced 
upon  some  other  passion,  but  generally  unmixed, 
and  almost  always  the  ruling  one.  NS^en  it  is 
detenuined  that  the  lover  shall  not  obtain  his 
object,  he  submits  to  his  fate  with  the  most  be- 
coming resignation ;  and  the  raptures  of  his  more 
fortunate  rival  may  be  conceivwl,  but  are  neithfir 
expressed  nor  described.  There  is  more  humour  in 
his  situations  than  fiible  in  his  plots.  But  an  intri- 
cate plot  is  little  indispensable  to  good  comedy;  it 
is  Bulioient  that  the  plot  affords  a  vehicle  for  the 
dialogne,  and  fiimishes  as  much  inradent  as  pre- 
vents it  ftom  becoming  languid.  Uany  of  his 
plots  and  ineUents  are  boziowed  ft<om  t&iet 
writers,  hut  he  seldom  M\b  to  improve  upon 
them.  He  does  not  much  study  the  probability 
of  occuirences,  in  which  he  is  righ^  for  t^e  drama 
is  a  fiury-land  where  we  wilhngly  submit  to  the 
wand  of  the  enchanter,  rather  expecting  what  is 
wonderful,  than  requiring  what  is  true.  His 
style  cannot  always  be  recommeuded  as  a  model 
of  composition,  but  its  apology  is  to  be  fbund  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  often  compelled 
to  write,  and  in  the  necessity  incidental  to  every 
writer  of  comedy,  of  adapting  his  language  to  the 
character.  Many  of  his  plays  were  not  published 
until  after  his  death,  and  several  he  had  eaqgcsaod 
his  intention  to  revise.  He  has  been  aooused  of 
indelicacy,  but  we  think  unjustly.  Although 
love  in  one  phasis  or  another  is  the  ruling  passitm 
in  all  his  pkys,  there  scarcely  occurs  an  instanoe 
of  obscenity.  Th«e  are  indeed  et^re^ms  whioh 
are  rejected  by  mod^sitdepxgiQG^wre  can  be 
no  doubt  t^t  they  veze  eioieat  in  ifie  b«et  fodety 
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ei  his  age.  Tbste  exptemaxm  are  not  con^ned  to 
tn}r  particular  olass  of  persona.  £e  mot  exprmif 
whioh  denotes  the  dishonoured  husband  is  con- 
lUnffy  used  his  chaiaotevs  tii  emy  rankf  and 
occnxsinthe  title  of  ooeof  hisph^  Bat  it  also 
occoxB  frequently  inlfadame  de  S^vigo^'s  Letters, 
even  in  those  to  her  daughter.  UoliSre  painted 
too  correctly  to  put  a  word  info  the  mouth  of  a 
fine  lady,  which  fine  ladica  of  the  day  did  not 
USB ;  and  he  had  too  much  respect  for  his  patron 
to  offend  him  by  any  breach  of  that  external 
deoorum  whioh  it  was  the  policy  of  Louis  to  pre- 
serve. In  plays  where  so  much  gallantry  pre- 
toUs^  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  incidents  and 
ntoatiaiis  of  an  inmuHtd,  oharooter;  but  there  is 
none  of  them  so  equivocal  as  the  admired  screen 
scene  in  the  "School  for  Scandal,"  and  maoy  other 
ediibitions  of  the  English  stage. 

With  all  his  faalta,  Moli^  is  yet  one  of  the 
Bost  csrtartainin^  of  dramatists.  His  acatenees 
(tf  obmm^atm  and  power  o£  diseriminatitm,  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heut  and  accuracy  in 
painting  it^  end  above  all  his  good  sense  and  ex- 
qoisite  pevoeption  of  the  ridimilous,  carried  him 
triumphantly  timragh  the  dangers  from  bad  taste 
and  artificial  manners  by  which  he  was  sur- 
loun^d.     Though  many  of  his  portraits  are 
sketches,  the  character  is  generally  complete,  and 
the  featores  are  seldom  inconsistent.  Whatever 
defects  may  be  in  the  cono^laon  of  the  part,  there 
are  seldom  any  iu  the  execution.   He  sometimes 
fiuls  to  place  yirtoe  in  its  proper  Ught,  and  more 
oflea  overlooks  vice  when  it  ought  to  hare  been 
T^rored;  but  he  never  renders  ridiculous  what 
IB  not  BO  in  itself.   Bvery  stroke  teUs,  and  tells 
in  the  proper  plaoe.   We  are  apt  at  first  sight 
to  think  Btnne  of  bis  pictures  overdrawn,  bnt  the 
nun  we  oome  to  know  of  the  orifpnals,  the  more 
ve  find  that  the  portraits  am  ootrect.   It  is  an 
ineouTemenee  common  to  all  wiiios  on  manners, 
tiiat  iriiat  illnstnites  fheir  meaning  to  their  con- 
tmporariesy  teuds  to  obscure  it  to  posterify.  To 
judge  ot  the  oomic  literature  of  any  age,  we 
require  to  know  in  minute  detail  its  habits,  cus- 
toms, domestic  history,  and  generally  those  dr- 
eoBstancee  to  which  allusion,  and  merely  allusion, 
is  made,  more  eonatently  in  comedy  than  in  any 
other  d^nrtment  of  literature.  Kow  theee  tbingi 
ime  generally  been  reckoned  beneath  the  dignity 
of  history,  -and  thus  there  is  comparatiTely  little 
reeord  of  what  is  abscdatefy  lequisito  to  explain 
the  ecaaedy  of  aigr  past  a^.   What  in  the  hands 
of  Arittophanes  or  l^^re  would  have  set  Athens 
in  a  roar,  or  mfiet  the  deomnms  gravity  of  the 
eonrt  of  LoniaXlT.,  probaUy  by  the  most  distant 
aOasinL  to  it,  now  rapeam  to  ns  to  be  tnunterest- 
iflg^if  U  does  Doi  utogetto  escape  our  observa- 
tion.   No  past  age,  however,  has  been  more 
ei4aoi^y  iUnstoated  than  that  at  Uoliire,  on 
toA  e<mtemp<»ary  memoirs  and  letters,  and 
iKimately,  the  brimant  sketch  of  Toltaire,  have 
&rown  much  lig^t^  though  nothing  has  done  so 
Kore  than  bis  own  comiBdies  themselves.  And 
jttdgii^  firom  all  theee  l^hts,  we  are  compelled  to 
form  the  highest  t^mion  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
ImImi  nflMM  ia  ha  ohaiaoters,  if  not  hnmaa 


nature  in  its  more  general  fbnns,  as  Shakspeie  kai 
d<nie,  at  least,  the  modes  of  acting  and  minking 
d  those  who  came  within  ^  sphere  o£  his  obser- 
Tation> 

Of  his  ffw  MoieOf  or  the  peonliaiify  of  his  comic 
genius,  itisnotea^to  conveyauidea  by  descrip- 
tion, and  as  littlo  by  comparison,  for  it  did  not 
much  resemble  that  of  any  other  writer  of  comedy, 
ancient  or  modem.  He  is  neither  so  bold,  so 
daring,  nor  so  grotesque,  as  Aristophanes,  and  as 
little  does  he  soar  into  those  r^ons  of  poetnr  and 
lofty  intellect  which  go  far  to  redeem  aU  the 
&ult8  of  that  extraordinary  man.  There  is  in 
the  Frenchman,  as  in  the  Athenian,  IloXXji  ftiv 
yiXoih,  iroXXa  3c  (nrovSaia,  much  of  jest,  and  much 
of  earnest ;  but  there  is  much  1^  breadth  in  the 
character  of  either.  If,  however,  the/mirth  of 
Moli^  ia  less  boisterous  than  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, it  is  much  less  frigid  than  that  of  Me- 
nander.  He  is  more  natural  than  Tereno^  and 
more  dignified  and  refined  than  Hautus.  He  ia 
said  to  have  studied  both  of  those  Latin  writers 
in  his  youth,  but  when  he  had  tried  his  own 
strength  he  renounced  them  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  living  models,  though  his  man- 
nerism always  rettdned  much  of  the  tone  of  his 
juvenile  studies.  There  is  no  oomic  writer  of  the 
English  school  whom  he  much  resembles,  for,  except 
Shak^iere,  our  writers  of  oomedy  have  excelled 
more  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialc^e  than  in  the 
development  of  character,  and  the  middle  path 
between  what  we  call  genteel  comedy  and  &rce 
has  been  Uttle  trod,  though  that  is  the  most  In- 
timate sphere  of  the  comic  muse.  To  our  great 
dramatist  he  is  much  inferior  in  ideality  and  in 
wit,  but  he  is  equal  in  humour,  and  superior  in 
r^iularity  and  correctness,  meaning  by  &e  latter 
term  the  oomnstent  reproduction  ^  character  ac- 
cording to  otmventiaiial  roles.  To  our  writers  of 
the  Bestcoration  he  bean  litHe  resemblance  many 
of  his  pieces  hmtg  ftr  more  elaborate  as  works  of 
art,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  far  superior  iaihdr 
moral  tone  and  in  thdr  development  of  charaoter, 
but  inferior  in  point,  repartee,  end  comicality 
situation ;  thou|^  in  these  the  French  are  seldom 
deficient.  The  best  comedies  of  Farquhar,  Van- 
burgh,  or  Oongrev^  are  mere  sketehes  in  com- 
parison  with  "Le  Tartuffe"  or  "Le  Misanthrope," 
to  match  which,  with  any  roproach  to  resem- 
blance, we  must  go  bat^  to  "  The  Alchymist "  or 
"  The  Yolpone  "  o£  Ben  Jonson,  or  come  down  to 
"  The  Kivals  "  or  "  The  School  for  Scandal "  of 
Sheridan.  The  truth  is,  that  the  comedies  of 
Uoliira  were  formed  in  a  groat  d^;ree  upon  the 
strict  rules  which  r^;ubted  French  tragedy,  and 
hence  they  are  more  stiff  and  formal  than  com- 
ports with  our  notions  of  the  sock.  They  are, 
indeed,  ingmeral,  elaborate  q>ecinien8  of  sr^  and, 
thanks  to  the  gooins  of  ICoUire,  not  inferior  in 
real  vaine,  while  they  are  si^ierior  in  interest  to 
the  best  prodnotioiu  of  Gonieille  or  Badne.  Thvf 
arc  dignified  by  an  eminratly  didactio  ton^  and 
making  fair  allowance  fi>r  &e  manners  of  the  age, 
and  the  levities  inddeutal  to  comedy,  theiroom- 
podtion  is,  on  the  whole,  not  unworthy  m  the 
o^eet  they  pco&w  to  have  in  view. 
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«Le  Tartoffe"  haa,  in  public  opinicoi,  been  com- 
monly reckoned  his  chef  tTeeutre,  and  ve  are  by 
no  means  about  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the  fiat, 
though  we  think  that  it  must  be  receiTed  with 
considerable  reservations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  owes  much  of  its  feme  to  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered  from  the  powerftd  party 
in  the  church,  against  whose  hypocrisy  it  was 
directed.  It  indeed  carried  on  the  seme  war&ie 
that  Pascal's  "Provincial  Letters"  had bc«:un,  and 
ultimately  with  similar  success.  "When  it  was 
first  represented  before  the  Court  at  YersaiUefl, 
such  was  the  fnry  of  those  whom  it  assailed,  that 
even  the  king,  though  sensible  of  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  author,  was  obliged  to  yield  fiir  a  time, 
by  prohibiling  its  public  representation ;  and  tiiis 
iuterdiot  «mtinaed  until  after  Pope  Clement  IX. 
had  intnpoaed,  to  arrange  the  disputes  which  agi- 
tt^»d  the  French  Chnroh.  Meantime,  the  piece 
eontinaed  to  be  acted  at  the  Court,  and  its  inhi- 
bition elsewhere,  while  it  enhanoed  Ou  enjoyment 
of  those  who  were  privU^ed  to  be  present,  served 
to  sharpen  the  desire  of  those  who  were  not  When 
Holi^re  ultimately  triumphed,  by  the  representa- 
tion in  public  being  permitted,  it  was  received 
with  tiie  most  unbounded  applause,  by  audiences 
which  probably  did  not  number  many  of  the 
d^ott,  whether  false  or  true.  The  piece  has,  how- 
ever, retained  its  popularity  both  on  the  stage  and 
elsewhere,  and  not  without  great  claims  to  high 
conaideration.  The  chief  character  is  most  elabo- 
rately drawn,  and  with  great  originality  of  oon- 
ceptioil.  The  oily,  sanctimonious,  sensual  hypo- 
crite, the  consummate  villain  under  the  disgmse 
of  religion,  though  frequently  portrayed  by 
painters  of  cluracter,  has  by  none  been  depicted 
in  more  brilliant  colours  than  in  this  piece.  But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  brought  out  some- 
what undramatically;  it  is  rather  described  than 
reproduced.  Daring  the  first  two  sots,  we  only 
hrar  of  tiie  great  hypocrite,  and  he  does  not  appear 
till  the  third,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  the  fifth.  Our 
anxiety  is  on  the  stretch  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  per- 
son we  hear  so  much  about,  and  though  when  he 
does  come  we  are  not  disaj^inted,  we  would 
rather  have  formed  our  idea  of  him  from  our  own 
observation,  than  have  takrai  the  description,  how- 
ever good,  of  Dorine.  Of  the  other  eharaoters 
Marianw  is  the  most  interesting.  There  are  few 
scenes  in  any  of  the  author's  plays  better  than 
that  in  the  second  act  between  her  and  Fatire, 
where  die  straggles  between  duty  to  her  fether 
and  love  for  her  betrothed,  her  abhorrence  of  Tar- 
tttffe  not  being  allowed  to  share  in  the  conflict. 
OrffoH,  like  many  others  of  Holidre's  dupes,  is  too 
credulous  to  be  interesting.  He  is  quite  "k  mener 
par  me"  as  his  guest  says,  and  this  nmpUdty 
not  mdy  spoils  his  own  dnimatio  eharacter,  biu 
detracts  from  that  of  Tiirtuffi,  since  a  much  len 
clever  villain  would  have  snf^»d  to  impose  upon 
80  easy  a  dupe.  His  wife,  Madame  £lmre,  is  too 
cool  for  our  taste ;  we  cannot  admire  it  woman 
vho,  even  in  Ttaxiw,  in  the  age  of  Koli^  takes 
as  she  does,  adeclaiationoflovvfiropi  another  than 
hearhosband,  and  wedonotnnderstand  the  discretion 
-ffhieh  makes  heridien  urged  to  diwl98«  it,  say 


Ce  n'est  point  moD  hameur  de  fdro  dcs  folate; 

Une  fMome  se  rtt  de  soUises  panillas, 

£t  juBUfl  d'DU  man  n'ea  troaue  les  oreiUes. 

Of  "Le  IGsantlirope,"  we  cannot  join  so  cor- 
dially in  the  oranmcm  estimation.  It  seems  to  ns 
to  be  one  of  fltose  pieces  which  tiie  anUur  has 
ipoiled  by  making  too  elaborate.  Alee^  is 
morose  without  beinyg  ^^oeophio,  and  melancholy 
without  being  amiable.  At  first,  he  is  somewhat 
sendble  in  exposing  the  false  politeness  which 
presented  the  same  silken  aspect  to  virtue  and  to 
vice ;  but  he  speedily  fells  into  extravagance  and 
repulsive  peevishness.  His  misanthropy  is  that 
of  a  man  of  feshion,  with  as  much  sense  as  enables 
him  to  observe  character  with  acuteness,  but  not 
enough  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  obBerrations. 
He  is  not  even,  as  Dr.  J'ohnson  would  have  said, 
a  good  hater.  He  fells  in  love  with  a  woman  tiie 
least  likdy  to  please  to  him,  an  invetonte  iUrt^ 
with  his  eyes  apm  to  her  fenlts,  and  raying  on 
the  fi»l(nn  hapo  of  his  being  able  to  enre  them. 

L'amoor  que  je  sens  poor  eette  jenne  veuve 
Ke  tome  point  mea  jeax  sax  difentB  qn'on  Ini  trouve ; 
Et  je  Hois,  qoelque  uxlear  qn'elle  m'sit  pn  donner, 
Le  premier  i  lea  voir,  oomme  k  les  condamner. 
Mais  avec  tout  cela,  qiunqoe  je  poissa  faire, 
Je  coDfesse  men  foible ;  elle  a  I'art  de  me  pl&ire : 
J'u  beau  voir  sea  difaats,  et  j'eu  beau  I'en  blftmer, 
En  d^it  qa'oa  en  ut  elle  se  fett  aimer, 
Sa  grace  est  la  plus  forte ;  et  sans  douta  mafismne 
De  ees  vices  dn  tem^s  pmura  paiger  son  ame. 

JieteI.8e,U 

Tet  he  throws  her  off  when  she  refasesto  renoimce 
the  world,  and  go  with  him  into  the  desert :  a  plan 
of  life  for  a  new-married  coufde  of  whidi  no  cme 
would  have  become  so<aier  tared  than  himself. 
;  This  character  marks  the  limit  of  Holi^re's  mind 
in  original  conception.  He  fiuls  when  he  does  not 
draw  from  the  lii^  which  he  did  not  do  in  fiiis 
instance.  The  French  Court  did  not  contun  a 
genuine  misanthrope.  Theremif^t^  indeed,  be  smne 
worn-out  fop,  tired  of  the  follies  <^his  youth,  and 
disposed  to  show  his  wisdom  1^  his  sourness ;  but 
there  was  no  Timon,  no  man-hater,  whose  misan- 
thropy was  formed  by  that  morbid  philosopliy 
which  works  upon  a  mind  originally  g^erous. 
HoliSre  may  have  aimed  at  such  a  character,  but 
he  has  drawn  a  coxcomb.  The  other  characters 
of  the  piece  are  better  conceived.  Cdtmht^i 
remarks  upon  her  acquiuntances,  in  the  second  act, 
are  spirited  and  graphic ;  but  tite  dialogue,  upon 
the  whole,  is  rather  tiresome.  The  Itmg  declama- 
tions in  Terse  are  sJtogether  intolerable  to  anytme 
who  has  not  been  drilled  into  such  excises  by  the 
serious  productions  of  the  French  stage.  The  d^- 
notumtiU,  also,  is  most  undramatic ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rank  tiiispieoeTeiy 
high,  though  it  is  one  of  the  mostebbWBta  <tf 
li^'s  w<ms. 

He  has,  we  think,  been  uore  snooessfbl  in 
"  L'Avare,"  in  snperii^nang  lore  i^on  a  stronger 
and  opposing  passion.  An  old  miser  in  love,  and 
in  love  witii  his  son's  mistress,  is  a  ohancter 
worthy  of  the  anther,  and  he  has  made  the  most 
of  it.  Sarpagon  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  misers 
in  any  literature;  periians  the  best,  a^  Thyiou. 
Ih9  oonfliet  botwoen  his  Im  9f  money  and  o( 
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ifin'iiin  ftp  fdl-powerftil  xeason  for  manying 
liisduqihtertocnieslie  detested,  beoanse  he  would 
take  her  "8ansdot!*'~^ifMfU^«ilm^betweai 
hinuelf  and  FoArv,-  when  fhe  ooe  refers  to  his 
znoney-box  and  the  other  to  the  daughter — the 
conditions  of  the  loan  by  the  &ther  to  the  eon, 
(anknown  to  each  other,)  to  enable  the  latter  to 
cheat  the  old  miser  of  ms  mistress — and  many 
other  passages  in  this  play,  are  admirable,  and  in 
the  very  b^  style  of  If  oli^re.  It  is  not  one  of 
its  least  recommendations  to  our  taste,  that,  thoi:^ 
elaborate  and  in  five  acts,  it  is  in  pnue. 

In  Agt^a,  in  "  L'Eodle  des  Femmes,"  we  have 
another  character  in  love  nnder  extraordinary  cir- 
eomstanoee.  A  child  of  Nature,  jealously  seiuuded 
from  intercourse  with  the  world  from  her  in&ncy, 
is  trained  up  to  be  the  future  wife  of  an  absurd 
but  not  tuuHuiable  man,  much  older  than  herself, 
to  whose  kindness  she  owes  everything.  She 
never  feels  the  tendw  pasmon,  nor  vma.  knows 
whi^  it  is,  until  she  sees  ayonth  more  to  her  taste, 
witti  whom  she  instantly  &lls  in  lovci,  witiioat 
heLog  aware  that  in  receiving  his  addresses  is 
giving  the  leastcmse  of  oflEence  to  her  henefiiotor. 
There  is  a  degree  of  rimplici^  in  this  certainly 
not  very  credible — ^we  may  say,  not  very  possible, 
and  therefbre  not  Tery  natoraL  If  thwe  be  any 
doubt  of  this,  consait  the  High  fliest  What 
sajB  jKrwMjis  y 

I  do  not  know 
One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  hare  X  seen 
Hore.tliatI  may  call  men,  than  yoo,  good  friend. 
And  my  de«r  father;  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  8kill4esB  of;  bat  by  ray  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in      dower,)  I  woold  not  wish 
Any  oom]panion  u  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Berides  yonrself,  to  like  of;  &ut  /  praUU 
Stm^kiHg  too  wiUU^,  and  mjf /ather'$  prtceptt 
X  tMertUi  do  forget. 

Compare  this  with  Affnet,  after  she  has  made 
oonmderable  progress  in  the  passion ;  wo  quote 
from  a  scene  between  het  and  her  benefaot<n-,  in 
flie  last  act. 

Agnii. 

Hais,  k  T0U3  parler  fhmchement  entre  nous, 
n  est  pins  pour  cela  aelon  mon  go&t  que  Tons. 
Chez  Toos  le  manage  est  f&chenx  et  p^nibte, 
Et  TOB  diseoDTs  en  font  une  image  terrible ; 
Mats,  las  I  il  le  fiut,  lui,  si  rempu  de  plaiwrs 
Que  ds  sa  ntiier  il  donne  des  disin. 

Arno^pke. 

Ah!  ereetfaeTonsraimazitraHressel 
Agnii. 
Oui,  je  Taime. 
Amolphe. 

Jtt  TOOS  avez  les  front  de  le  dire  k  mot-meme ! 
Agnit. 

Et  ponniDtM,  sH  est  vrai,  ne  le  dirois.je  pas  1 

Amolphe. 
La  devies-Toos  simer,  impertinente  t 
AgnU. 

Hilasl 

Eat-eeqne  j'enpidstnaist  Lniseolenestlaoaase, 
Et  je  n'y  sMigeota  pas  loraque  se  fit  la  eboss. 
Amotphe. 

Hhs  n  fldlott  ehssser  cet  amonrsox  dMr. 
Agnh. 

La  mojen  de  ehasser  ce  qtu  bit  dn  plaiiirr 

Amo^he. 

Et  ns  sarez-Toos  pas  qiie  (^itoit  me  d^lsnt  f 


Agtiii. 

Hcdfptantdutont.  Quel  maleelaTOiupeutil  Sure? 

"We  muBtf  however,  wink  at  many  such  things 
in  Koliire,  and,  after  all,  the  c<mception  belongs 
not  to  him,  but  to  Cervantes.  As  it  is,  it  is  ad- 
mirably maintained,  and  nothing  but  this  radical 
defect  prevents  this  piece  &om  being  one  of  the 
best.  The  simplicity  of  Agrtia  is  so  nal've  that 
we  are  sometimes  led  to  believe  it  to  be  affected. 
There  are  several  equtv&quM  in  this  piece,  which 
were  much  criticised  at  the  time,  and  are  ad- 
mirably handled  in  "  La  Critiq^  de  I'Ecole  des 
Femmes,"  to  which  we  have  already  more  than 
once  referred. 

The  piece  which,  next  to  "  Tartuffo,"  created 
fhe  greatest  sensation  is,  "  Les  Fr^oieuaes  Bidl- 
cules,"  the  first  that  Koliere  wrote  after  his  return 
to  Paris,  and  certainly  the  most  effective  of  his 
shorter  pieces.  It  is  in  only  one  act,  and  has 
soaroely  any  ^t*  bat  abounds  in  exquisite  ridi- 
onle  «  the  odehrated  prAiuuea  of  the  Sotel  de 
Bambouillet  ^e  best  test  of  soch  a  piece  is  its 
■nccesi^  which  in  this  instance  was  immense  and 
like  the  "  Ueviad  and  BsBviad"  of  Gifford,  in 
later  times,  broke  up  a  coterie  of  conceited  people 
of  both  sexes,  who  took  upon  themselves  to  control 
the  literature  of  the  da;jr.  Driven  &om  literature 
by  MoIiSre's  pungent  ndicnle,  a  remnant  of  them 
betook  themselves  to  science,  fh>m  whidi,  also,  he 
dislodged  them  by  another  piece,  "Les  Femmes 
Savantes,"  a  much  more  elaborate  production,  but 
much  less  amusing  and  effective.  The  two  first; 
acts,  in  particular,  are  intolerably  tiresome,  from 
want  of  incident  and  intenninable  declamations  in 
verse.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "  Les  Facheux,'* 
a  piece  written  to  expose  the  bores  of  the  court, 
but  the  author  fwgets  that  they  are  as  much-  so  to 
the  reader  as  to  SratU.  The  piece,  however,  had 
considerable  snocess,  and  vastly  pleased  the  king, 
who  pointed  out  a  bore  that  had  been  overlooked 
by  tlw  BiUhor,  referring  to  the  ll^tquis  de  Soye- 
ooort,  the  grand-veneur  of  the  Comt,  who  was 
forthwith  transferred  to  the  canvas,  and  proved  to 
be,  as.  Moli^,  with,  conrtiy  flattery,  says  in  his 
dedication,  "le  plus  bean  morceau  de  I'ouvrage." 
La  Fontaine,  who  assisted  at  the  representation 
before  the  Court,  at  Vaux,  in  writing  to  his  friend 
Hancroix,  a  llsw  days  afterwards,  says  of  Uio 
author,  "  o'est  mou  homme,"  Tet  this  play  was 
little  more  than  an  impromptu,  having  been 
written  and  acted  within  a  fortiiight. 

Of  all  the  smaller  pieces,  "  Le  Ifalade  Imagi- 
naire'*  is  most  to  our  taste.  There  is  too  much 
ferce  in  the  interludes,  particularly  the  last ;  but 
the  humour  of  the  whole  is  exquisite.  The  dia- 
logue is  sparkling  and  natural.  Angiliqw  is  one 
of  the  best  of  MoUdre's  female  ehsj^ters;  she. 
interests  us  from  the  first  Toinette,  the  waiting- 
maid,  is  admirable ;  though,  like  Ihrine,  in  "  Le 
Tartoffe,"  more  pert  than  sn^mts  are  allowed  to 
be  in  our  days,  even  on  the  stage.  I^ever  were 
pedants  painted  more  ludicroudy  than  Mhntt^ur 
Diafonu  and  his  son.  "Le  Bourgeois  Qentil- 
hmnme"  is  another  excellent  little  piece;  but  J&n- 
nwr  Jemrdain,  like  Sganarelle,  GtorgGM&t,  and 
too  many  others  of  Molidre's  charoctffls,  are  by 
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far  too  easily  dnped  to  be  very  inteiesfiiig.  As 
Comeille  ahrawdly  remarks  of  the  ambitious  oit : 
"  Avec  Ini  on  peut  hazarder  toute  chose." 

On  the  whole,  these  delineatioiis  are  admirable 
portraits  of  tiie  men  and  •women  of  the  ago  of 
Louis  XIY.,  end  their  execution  entitles  KoUdre 
to  the  position  of  a  great  French  classic,  if  not  to 
an  eminent  place  among  the  most  illustrious  minds 
of  all  ages.  He  is  second  to  tiiem  only  because 
his  art  resided  no  further  than  to  copy  what  was 
set  before  him,  and  he  wanted  the  oeatiTe 
ideality  which  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things 
unknown.  But  within  his  own  sphere,  no  one  ever 
painted  more  truthMly  indiTidnal  duracter,  or 
grouped  it  on  ihB  oflUTSs  With  moro  dramfltio 
eflfect.  If  his  scenes  want  the  impress  of  nature, 
it  is  beoanse  his  models  were  artiflcdal,  and  his 
principlefl  of  composition  too  much  sahjected  to 
rules  drawn  from  the  other  branch  of  the  dra^- 
matio  art,  and  there  misapplied.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  generalize,  but  he  observed  accurately  and 
reproduced  faithfolly  and  skilAilly;  and  though 
he  cannot  be  ranked  as  a  great  poet,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  praise  of  being  a  truly  great  artist, 
second  only  to  Aristophanes  and  Sh^kspere,  in 
the  comic  literature  of  the  stage. 

Moli^re  was  as  good  a  man  as  he  was  a  dra- 
matist, though  he  was  but  scurvily  treated  by  the 
world.  Bom  for  love,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
"  avec  la  demise  disposition  k  la  tendreese," — 
,  domestic  happiness  was  denied  to  him.  Tethe 
loved  on,  with  his  ^es  open  to  the  infidelities  of 
<»ie  who  could  not  or  would  not  love  him.  Qifted 
witii  tiie  most  amiable  disposition,  the  enemy  of 
aotiung  bat  folly  and  vice,  he  had,  nevertheless, 
many  cuemiesffiram  whose  peneoutum,  it  must  be 


admitted  to  the  honour  of  Louis,  he  fi>imd  a  refb^, 
not  merely  in  the  patronage,  but  in  the  Mendship 
of  his  sovereign.  Not  did  their  hate  end  with  his 
life.  Despised  while  he  lived  for  a  profesnon 
which  the  prejudices  of  his  time,  not  unknown  to  I 
our  own,  stigmatized  as  disreputable,  the  same  ' 
prejudice  denied  him  the  last  offices  of  religion, 
and  with  difficulty  conceded  him  a  grave.  But 
the  prophecy  of  Bouhours,*  that  France  would  cme 
day  blush  for  het  ingratitude,  has  been  folflUed. 
Nearly  a  century  after  his  death,  tiie  empty  honour 
of  an  iloffe  was  accorded  to  his  manes  by  tiie  Aca- 
demy which  had  refhsed  him  admisdon  as  a  mem- 
ber, unless  he  woidd  renounce  his  profossum.  At 
the  same  time  his  bust  was  placed  in  its  haOs,  -wilii 
the  appropriate  inscription : 

Bien  ne  minqoe  k  sa  gldre,  il  manqaaU  a  U  notre.  | 

Still  later,  after  his  bones  had  become  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  vulgar  hei^,  tiiey,  or  wh^ 
were  supposed  to  be  they,  were  txansported  to 
a  more  honoured  mausoleum,  in  tiie  cemetery  of  I 
F^re-la-Chaise.  But,  as  if  to  remind  his  countiy-  | 
men  of  the  popular  n^ect  in  which  he  lived,  the 
inscription  which  points  out  the  spot  to  this  day, 
errs,  by  not  less  than  dx  yeaia,  in  stating  his  age! 


•  Tn  refbnnas  et  la  ville  et  la  oovr  t 

Mais  quelle  -en  fat  ta  recompense? 

Len  Fraofois  rougiroot  on  joar 

De  leur  pea  derecognisaDce. 

n  fallut  on  comidien, 
Qui  mit  k  lee  polir  sa  ^oire  et  son  ^tude ; 
Mais,  Mcdiire,  &ta  gloireU  ne  manqnait  rien, 
Si  panni  les  difauts  que  tu  peignis  si  bieo, 
Tu  lea  vma  xvpaa  de  Itur  ingratittide. 
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(Oimtimed  from  page  76.; 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


EXFLA.NATI0K3. 

ThkB£  are  men  on  whom  persuasions  of  every 
kind  are  wasted,  on  whom  threats  have  no  influ- 
ence, and  who  are  deaf  to  all  sorts  of  remonstrance 
and  entreaty.  They  have  a  stabbOTn  will  of  their 
own,  and  to  attempt  to  bend  that  will  w^  an 
oxpmmrait  as  bootlcBs  as  to  cast  a  numntsdn  into 
the  sea.  But  yet  it  sometimes  happens  in  the 
ease  of  such  men,  that  if  th^  are  left  fbr  a  season 
to  tbe  freedom  of  their  own  will,  they  are  bo  led 
to  think  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  doings,  that 
ultimately  they_  become  ashamed  of  them;  and 
often,  wl^  it  is  too  late,  endeavour  to  undo  the 
evil  consequences  of  their  obstinacy  and  self- 
will.  To  this  class  of  opinionative  persons  be- 
longed the  publioan  Buchanan ;  and,  as  the  period 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Norman  Hamilton  drew 
UMT,  he  began  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  pro- 
wiety  of  the  course  which  he  had  adopted.  The 


state  of  his  daughter's  mind  (of  whom  as  for  as  a 
boorish  natiire  would  admit,  he  wm  fond^,  was 
daily  becoming  more  critical — the  upbcaidis^  of 
his  wife  were  incessant — eustomos  one  by  me 
deserted  his  premises — acquaintances  ahmraed  Mm 
on  the  street — and  no  one  eeemed  iwft1w>M  to  jus- 
tify the  part  which  he  had  taken  as  a  onwn  wit- 
ness at  the  trial  Usa  may  profess  to  brave  i^ 
bnt  there  is  nothing  so  thorou^y  dilBcult  to  do, 
as  fo  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion.  It  is  up- 
hill work  when  one  has  co-operation  and  sym- 
pathy ;  but  when  a  man  stands  alone  in  any  ques- 
tion or  cause,  and  has  the  world  for  his  foes,  he 
must,  sooner  or  later,  quail  before  the  storm. 
Affection  was  against  Budianau,  trade  was  against 
him — friendshi]^  was  against  him,  and  that  laige 
abstraction  which  we  call  the  world  was  also 
against  him.  Bemorse,  sullen,  consuming  re- 
morse, preyed  upon  him  night  and  -^y.  He  tat 
in  his  bar  fr<nn  mom  till  night,  for  as  his  trade 
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liad  diaappeered  he  had  UtUe  t«  do ;  and  when 
iiight  came  an  he  went  to  bed,  as  if  for  repose, 
but  the  mozning  revealed  a  wild  and  restless  eye, 
which  had  been  divorced  from,  sleep. 

His  wife  at  last  b^^  to  take  pily  on  him  ;  for 
wive^  altlunigh  amo^^  the  first  to  c(aidemn«  ate, 
alter  all,  good  soulsy  the  first  also  to  exooae  and 
jMdliate. 

"Willie,"  said  his  spouse,  "we  maun  just 
bundle  im  and  gang  till  America ;  this  kind  o' 
wark  will  never  do.  "We  had  to  send  Haig's  tra- 
veller  awa'  without  an  order,  and  that's  what  we 
havend  done  for  mony  a  year.  And  there's  the 
rant  due  neist  month.  I  used  to  hae  as  mony 
guineas  or  pund-notes  gathered  in  the  auld  tea- 
pot as  put  ower  the  rent ;  but  noo,  wae's  me,  ye'll 
hae  to  gang  np  to  Sir  '\?Llliam*s  bank,  and  draw 
oot  oor  sair-won  earnings.  The  gable  o'  the 
hoose  Bud  be  whitewashed  aboot  this  time;  but 
whft^B  the  use  o'  doing  onything  when  oor  run's 
game  ?  We  may  as  well  lay  donn  the  barrow  at 
since;  and  there's  Maggie.  Oh,  I'm  wae  for  the 
bairn,  fflie's  a  |nur,  white- iaoed  thing;  and  she 
anther  eats,  dnnks,  nor  sleeps.  I  doot,  I  doot 
the  laane's  wrang  a'  thegither.  Willie,  my  ain 
Willie,  dinna  look  at  me  ^tat  way.  Although  the 
world's  against  ye,  I'll  never  again  say  an  ill 
word  to  ye." 

Buchmian  sat,  as  usual,  in  his  sulky  oomer. 
Angry  invective  and  imprecation  had  been  libe- 
rally bestowed  on  him,  but  kind  looks  or  kind 
words  had  long  been  stranger  to  him,  and  his  iron 
soul  yielded  to  their  gentle  influence;  for  they 
came  upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  least  expected 
them.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  dashed  a  half- 
formed  tear  from  his  heavy  eye. 

*'  Jean,  I'm  sorry  aboot  tike  lad,  an'  I  think  I 
can  save  him  yet." 

"  Na,  na,  Willie,"  replied  the  wife  mournfully, 
"thafs  ower  late  noo.  He's  to  be  hanged  the 
mean.  Te  mieht  hae  saved  him  afore  t^  trial, 
but  its  nae  use  casting  that  up  noo ;  its  past  and 
done,  and  canna  be  leoalled.  Te  had  bettw  just 
dip  o'er  to  fi&  £ir  twa  three  dajre,  till  its  a*  ower, 
wa  then  we'U  start  for  America.  Maybe  the 
ehange  will  do  Ifaggie  good ;  God  grant  that  it 
may.'* 

"Jean,"  said  Buchanan  earnestly,  "go  npto 
Cook,  and  toll  him  to  be  on  the  watoh,  him  and 
some  o'  his  Mens,  at  the  jail  this  nioht  at  twal 
o'dook ;  for  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I'll  tiy  to  save 
him,  although  I  sud  be  killed  mysel." 

"  Ton  are  mad,  Willie,  perfectly  mad," 

"  I  must  and  will  do  it.  KI  do  not  try,  I  will 
never  hae  peace  i'  the  world  again,  aluioi^h  I 
gang  to  America  or  ony  ither  place.  Its  maybe 
the  last  request  I  may  ever  nuik.  Go  up,  Jean, 
to  Cook,  and  tell  him  to  hae  a  chaise  ready,  say 
at  the  Tron-kirk,  at  twal  o'clock,  and  let  the  lad 
himsol  be  in  readiness.  I  bavoia  sl^t  a  winkfbr 
the  last  week,  and  TU  lie  donn  till  ten  o'dock,  for 
ni  sleep  noo  that  I  see  what  I  am  to  do.  Gome 
hack  again,  and  be  sure  to  wanken  me  ap  at  ten. 
Vm  a  desperate  man,  Jean,  and  if  ye  dinna  do  my 
iHddin,  ye  little  rek  what  may  happen." 

Jean  b«gan  to  have  doubts  aa  to  her  huslxmd'B 


sanity ;  but  his  determined  air  satined  her  that 
to  delay  or  mince  Ms  commands  would  be  prailoua 
work,  so  she  set  out  on  what  ax^eored  to  her  to 
be  a  Quixotic  errand. 

Character  Cook  received  her  message  in  a  spirit 
equally  sceptical,  and  he  refused  point-blank,  to 
co-operate  in  any  sohemo  or^^tmg  with  Bu- 
chanan. 

"  If  your  bull-headed  husband  had  done  his 
duty  as  a  witness,  all  this  business  might  have 
been  spared,"  said  the  patriot;  "  but  here,  noo, 
the  very  nicht  afore  the  hanging,  he  pretends  to 
be  sorry  and  wants  a  chaise  at  tiie  Tron-kirk,  to 
carry  off  llfr.  Spencer.  How  can  he  carry  him  off.^ 
Lieutenant  Aniold,  and  Harry,  and  me,  havena 
been  able  to  carry  him  off,  and  hoo  can  be  doo  it, 
I  wad  like  to  ken  ?  If  a'  body  has  fidled  in  that, 
is  it  likely  that  Willie  Buchanan  is  to  succeed  ? 
Puir  fellow !  puir  fellow,  his  days  ere  numbered ; 
he'll  hae  to  hang  the  mom,  oome  o't  what  will. 
The  very  poisoning  business  has  fiuled.  I  smug- 
gled in  as  miokle  as  wad  hae  done  the  business  o' 
an  elephant,  but  the  governs  discovered  it ;  aiuL 
I  say  again,  there's  naething  for't  but  the  gallows. 
What  will  become  o'  that  lassie  Mormce,  Frori- 
denoe  tmly  kens.  They  say  women's  hearts,  f<Kr 
a*  the  fracas  they  mak,  are  no  easily  Inxiken.  I 
ken  Babie  raised  an  awfu'  din  when  the  doctors 
said  I  was  gaon  to  dee ;  but  as  I  didua  dee,  there's 
no  sayin'." 

"  Ye  maun  tiy  and  do  something,  Mr.  Cook; 
my  man's  in  an  awAi'  state,"  said  Mrs.  Bodunan, 
imploringly. 

"  He'Ube  waur  before  he's  better.  The  Judas- 
rascal,  he  could  hae  saved  the  haill  thing,  but  for 
his  confounded  positiveneBS." 

"  Weel,  but  he  is  sorry,  very  sorry  for  that^  and 
he'll  do  all  he  can  to  m^  it  richt." 

"  TTiin  sorry !  I  think  I  see  it.  But  ye  see, 
mistress,  Sammy  Cook  is  nane  o*  your  folk  that 
work  wi'  pigs  in  a  poke.  What  security  hae  I 
that  this  is  no  a  trap  laidto  catch  smne  o Us?  or, 
if  it  is  no  that,  what  is  the  kind  plan  tiiatyonr 
husband  has  in  his  do^ed-head.  Bo  ye  tldnk 
that  file  like  o',me,  that  has  been  hand  and  glove 
wi  Muir,  and  a'  tlie  Mends  o'  the  great  cause,  am 
to  hand  the  candle  to  Willie  Buchanan,  tiie  Leith 
publican  ?  It  was  a'  very  weel  for  me  to  preach 
and  pray  to  him  before  the  mischief  was  done ; 
but  its  quite  different  noo  that  the  evil's  been 
conmiitted  and  by  his  black  tongue." 

"  On  my  soul.  Sir.  Cook,  he  means  you,  fairly; 
and  I  am  sure  that  unless  he  had  something  in 
his  mind  that  was  feasible,  he  wadna  speak  as  he 
did." 

"Weel,  weel,  Lucky,  as  his  unhappy  wife, 
ye're  richt  to  stick  to  him ;  but  I  am  under  nae 
obligation  to  baud  on  by  his  coat-tails ;  sae  ye  can 
j  ist  try  the  young  leddy,  Miss  Florence,  or  Arnold, 
or  any  o'  them;  and  if  they  like  to  send  a  noddy, 
weel  and  good-  Til  no  say  that  I'll  oppose  them; 
hut  if  1 1&  a  share  in  the  boriness,  it  will  be  in 
the  same  way  as  Moses  saw  the  land  0*  Canaan — 
namely,  afiar  off."  ^  i 

Mrs.  Buchanan,  finding-tiiMKAanK^KiwUi  ut^ 
flexible,  had  no  reaooroe  but  to  make  plication 
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to  Florence,  as  Character  had  suggested.  It  was 
witii  very  great  reluctance  that  she  made  up  her 
miixd  to  propose  any  overtore  in  that  quarter ;  for 
her  confidence  in  the  probable  enccess  of  the  un- 
known Boheme  of  her  husband,  which,  from  the 
momi^t  of  its  first  announcement  had  never  been 
grea^  was  now  much  lessened  by  the  irritating 
distrust  of  Cook ;  while  she  felt  no  small  r^ug- 
nanoe  at  coming  into  contact  wUhUiss  Hamilton, 
ftom  a  eonsideration  of  &e  angry,  if  not  soomfiil, 
feeling  whidb.  her  appearance  was  sure  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  young  lady.  Bat 
the  attempt,  she  felt,  most  be  made;  for  she 
1^  Buchanan  in  snoh,  a  mood,  fhatto  letom 
to  him  witiiout  having  fiurly  exhausted  every 
available  means  of  oomplying  with  his  request, 
would,  she  well  knew,  <Hily  exa^ierate  him  the 
and  very  likely  confirm  in  him  ^baX  perma- 
nent morosenesB  of  temper  which  had  so  unex- 
pectedly given  way,  and  which,  if  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  in  its  state  of  temporary  thaw,  might 
again  and  for  ever  relapse  into  its  stony  obdu- 
racy. With  no  sanguine  prospect  of  success,  and 
indeed  with  less  of  the  expectation  tium  is  often 
found  to  animate  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope,  Krs. 
Buchanan  proceeded  to  deliver  bar  ningnlftr  mes- 
sage to  Miss  Hamilton. 

The  young  lady,  as  mig^t  naturally  have  been 
antici^tet^  could  not  be  seen  by  a  Strang ;  and 
the  misgiving  wi&  of  the  repentant  pubhoan  hesi- 
tated much  about  sending  up  her  anv<Bloome 
name ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Tell  Kiss  Hamilton,"  said  she  to  our  old  ac- 
quaintance Dolly  Bimsdalfl,  "not  to  be  fiwht- 
ffiied  at  my  name — ISn.  Buchanan,  ot  the  Eurk- 
gate  in  Leith ;  for  tilings  are  changed  once  she 
called  upon  us,  and  I  want  to  tell  h»  something, 
tiiat  if  it  can  do  no  good,  can  atleast  do  no  ill." 

"Buchanan?"  queried  Bolly,  "it  was  your 
budMuad  as  peached  on  good  Mister  Norman.  No, 
no !  Go  away,  my  good  voman ;  you  looks  as  if 
you  were  sorrowftil;  but  my  missuB  would  be 
much  more  sorrow^er,  if  she  saw  you.  It 
would  clean  break  her  heart,  and  she  has  hardly 
so  much  on  that  left  as  will  carry  her  over  to-mor- 
row. 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  let  me  see  the  young 
lady.  I  come  to  her  with  no  other  errand  than 
to  try  and  save  the  gentleman.  If  she  will  not 
hear  me,  I  cannot  help  it;  but  at  any  rate,  let 
me  tiy." 

"I  will  see,"  replied  the  reluctant  Dolly;  and 
leaving  Mrs.  Buchanan,  she  went  to  consult  her 
ill-fated  mistresB.  In  a  brief  space,  she  letomed, 
and  beckoned  tiie  visitor  to  follow  her. 

Mrs.  Buchanan  evented  to  find  a  great  change 
in  Florence,  but  the  reality  exceeded  the  antici- 
pation, for  the  bloom  of  youth  had  for  ever  passed 
away,  and  the  sharp-pinched  features  of  settled 
despair,  had  taken  its  place  instead.  Good  old 
Mrs.  Porter  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  her,  and 
it  was  but  too  evident,  tiiat  grief  had  drawn  hia 
-dee^  fiuTows  across  her  cheek,  and  that  the  shock 
which  had  so  thoroughly  prostrated  her  niece,  had 
«!8o  descended  with  heavy  force  on  her  enfeebled 
firamCi  and  that  the  day  was  not  &r  distant,  when 


her  grey  hairs  w«ald  be  brooght  in  sorrow  to  flie 
grave. 

Florence  gazed  with  a  troubled  eye  on  Sfrs. 
Buchanan,  for  impressed  with  the  appearance  of 
the  two  ladies,  tiie  latter  had  not  yet  ventured  to 
speak.  She  in  vain  essayed  to  do  so,  but  her 
tongue  reAised  to  doits  ofl^  and  Florence  keenly 
observing  her  embarrassment  oommenoed  the  dia- 
logue herself. 

'  *  Your  husband  has  sent  yon,  has  he  not  ?" 

"Tee,  ma'am." 

"  Then  something  may  c<ane  of  it,  yet.*' 

"Would  to  God  it  may,  ma'am." 

"It  is  strange  how  I  should  have  dreamt  so ; 
but  I  did  dream  that  your  husband  would  yet 
rdent  Fray  Heaven  it  may  not  be  too  late — and 
may  Heaven  grant  him  tiiat  fia^Teness  which  I 
am  afisid  I  cannot." 

"  He  sent  me,  ma'am,  to  say  " 

"Nay,  say  nothing  here;  there  is li& and dea& 
in  this  matter,  and  stones  have  ears :  onne  irith 
me." 

On  reaching  another  apartment,  'iSn.  Bnchanan 
communicated  the  request  of  her  husband  to  Flo- 
rence, and  tlie  young  ladv  pondered  gravely  on 
tiie  singular  character  of  tae  pcoposaL 

"Your  husband  gave  you  no  hin^  and  yon 
yourself  have  no  conception,  of  the  meamt  he  jjxo* 
poses  to  emjdoy?" 

"None,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  believe  that  he  is  nnoerely  sofry  for 
the  infEunouB  part  he  has  already  plaj^  in  this 
tragedy,  and  tliat  he  is  honestiy  deairoas  of  at- 
tempting some  amen^  ?" 

"As  my  Maker  is  in  Heaven  I  bdieve  he  is." 

"  Well;  I  diall  eaase  Mr.  Armdd  and  my  bro- 
ths to  give  him  &b  assistance  that  he  requireB, 
andl,  myself,  shall  also  be  near  the  spot,  as,  if  tliia 
last  oBfort  fails  us,  all  will  be  lost,  aud  I  shall  Ihen 
be  as  one  dead  to  the  world;  or  rather,  I  shall 
court  death,  for  where  death  is,  misery  hath  lost 
its  power." 

Mrs.  Buchanan  hurried  home  with  the  ttdings 
to  her  husband — she  could  not  call  themjof&l, 
for  where  the  probabilities  of  suooeas  w«m  ao 
narrowed,  and  the  means  to  be  eiuploTed  so 
shrouded  in  mystery,  there  was  little  in  9m  car- 
rying of  one  prelini^iary  item  in  the  echeme  to 
inspire  confidence  as  to  the  final  result  The 
evening  was  far  advanced  before  she  reached  the 
Kirkgate,  and  on  entering  the  house,  die  found 
that  Buchanan  was  still  asleep.  She  was  stnck 
by  the  deep  repose  that  characterized  his  slumber; 
and  especially  by  the  contrast  which  ffkfnwtod 
to  the  restlessness  which  he  had  exhibited  ftr  so 
many  nights  past  It  seemed  as  if  the  net  so 
long  denied,  was  now  about  to  be  compeMated 
for,  and  that  he  would  awake  with  renewed 
strength,  as  if  to  fit  him  for  tho  approaching 
enterprise  which  he  was  about  to  undortakaf  and 
in  this  she  could  not  help  inferring  an  omea  Aff 
good.  The  hour  was  not  yet  at  hand,  and  flure 
was  time  for  still  more  sleep,  and  she  quietly  lift 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  slumber.  No  soMd 
was  heard  in  that  once  busy  hold,  till  tho  sileaoe 
was  disturbed  by  a  wild  duint  fiwm<^oor  Mi^jpe 
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BacSwnan,  tiie  dan^teor  of  tiie.  ill-staned  pair. 
She  Kuig  oocanonal  matdhes  from  an  olden  £tty. 

0 !  what  is  death,  tut  parting  breatli, 

On  manj  a  bloody  plun ; 
I  hare  dared  his  dm,  and  in  this  phwe, 

I  Boom  him  yet  again. 

Ffe  Hved  a  Ufe  of  startaad  strifB, 

I  die  by  tgeacherie; 
It  bnrns  my  heari— I  mnst  d^art. 

And  not  avenged  he. 

Saa  nntingly,  sae  vantonly, 

Sae  danniingty  gaed  be : 
He  jdi^ed  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round 

Below  the  gallows  tree. 

The  lev  pensire  tone  in  which  the  lines  were 
sung,  and  the  subject  to  which  they  obviouBlj 
refiared,  brooght  t^re  into  the  eyes  of  the  mother, 
for  she  sorrowed  as  one  who  had  no  hope  when 
lbs  thought  of  the  growing  wildnesa  obserrable  in 
ttie  demnxioar  of  her  daughter,  and  of  the  probable 
imptdse  it  might  he  e^Mted  to  receiTe  from  the 
eomnmnatioa  of  to-morrow.  Stall,  the  waa  a 
voDum  of  the  wtnld ;  and  she  trud  to  drown  her 
many  boublesome  reflections  by  the  performance 
of  household  duties— eager,  meanwhile,  that  the 
time  should  arrive  for  the  wakening  of  her  hus- 
bmd,  in  order  to  his  departure  on  his  self-impoeed 
nuBsion  of  rqutration.  Happy  Urs.  Buchanan,  if 
thy  houaehoM  cares  can  kill  that  torturing,  gnaw- 
ing heart-ache,  which  all  of  us  see  at  times  in 
others,  and  which  oftener  we  feel  in  onrselres; 
and  from  which  even  that  lightest  of  all  pastimes, 
novel-writing,  does  not  always  free  the  sons  of 
Adam!  Mrs.  Buchanan  looked  into  her  larder, 
«nd  co^tated  on  tiio  supper  for  the  night,  and 
penetrating  into  fhttirity,  she  bestowed  a  thought 
on  the  dimier  of  to-morrow ;  and  Tarious  consi- 
derations, known  only  to  prudent  housewives, 
pused  through  her  si^adouB  mindf  which  oonsi- 
deretions^  being  of  a  nature  that  we  are  not  Iho- '. 
nug^  oqnble  of  appreciating,  we  shall  not 
alhule  to  more  particularly ;  but  her  occupation, ; 
with  these  and  similar  household  duties,  sufficed 
to  fill  up  time ;  and  at  lengtii,  the  season  arrived 
when  it  seemed  expedient  to  rouse  her  husband 
from  his  slumbers,  and  prepare  him  for  his  mid- 
night embassy. 

On  proceeding  to  the  bar,  she  fonnd  Mag^e 
Btot^ung  over  the  prostrate  form  of  her  &ther ; 
and  to  the  horror  of  the  wife  and  moflier,  she  dis- 
corered  fluit  flie  girl  held  a  lai^  knife  in  her 
bud. 

T  die  1^  treaoherie ; 
Xt  buns  my  heart — I  most  d^art. 
And  not  avenged  he  I 

"Ay,  Out  man  was  not  avenged,  but  this  one 
vbo  also  dies  by  *  treacherie,'  he  shall  be  avenged. 
HU  innocent  luood  shall  not  cry  for  vengeance  in 
Tain.  It^s  in  the  Bible,  and  cannot  be  wrong — 
'Skin  for  skin,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tootti,  blood  for  hhod/  Although  he  were  twice 
Biy  fiither,  and  twice,  that  over  again,  he  must 
die.  m  go  to  Spenoei^a  grave  and  tell  him  what 
I  have  done,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad. 


JiiB.  Bu(dianan  sprang  forward,  and  caught  tiw 
uplifted  hand  ere  it  could  descend  for  the  acoom- 
pushment  of  its  terrible  purpose. 

"  I  will  do  itf  mother  V*  cried  the  excited  giil. 
"  He  deserves  it ;  and  Spencer  himself  appe^^ 
to  me  in  a  dream,  and  told  me  to  do  it." 

<'Aye,  Kaggie,"  repUed  the  mother  with  a 
^uick  adaptation  ^her  reasoning  to  the  shattored 
mteUect  of  the  poor  ^1,  "but  then  Spencer  is 
not  dead  yet,  and  to  loll  the  one  b^we  we  other 
would  be  murder— donH  you  see  that>  my  child." 

"  Tes,  I  do — do — ^it^s  very  curious  how  I  did 
not  think  of  that  before,  mother.  Here,  put  yon 
past  the  knifo  till  we  need  it ;  or  no,  I'll  better 
keep  it  myself,  in  case  it  should  not  be  at  hand." 

The  distracted  mother,  content  with  defeating 
the  danger  of  the  moment,  contented  herself  with 
motioning  that  the  wewon  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  then  she  took  her  husband  by  the  arm,  and 
awoke  him. 

Buchanan  hastily  di^tched  the  repast  that 
was  put  before  him,  and  shrouding  himself  in  a 
lazge  doek,  which  concealed  some  bul^  article^ 
prepared  to  take  his  leave. 

"  Maggie  lodka  strange  the  nicht,  Jean,  takoaie 
o'  her." 

"Aye,"  replied  tiie  wife,  witii  a  l<mg  drawn 
sigh,  "'^e's  &r  frae  being  weeL  Whaun  will  ye 
be  back?" 

"  Whenever  the  thing's  d<aie,  or  not  done." 

"  I'll  be  eerie,  terrible  eerie  tiU  ye  come  back, 
Willie.  I  canna  gang  to  my  bed  till  I  hear  about 
Tou;  and  I  am  feared  to  be  left  alone  wi' 
Ma^e." 

"  Mysio  can  sit  up  wi'  you,  but  let  nae  lioht 
appear  frae  the  outside." 

"  I  dinna  ken  how  it  is,  but  I  sair  doot  this  is 
to  be  a  black  night.    God  be  wi'  you,  Willie." 

"Where  is  he  gone  to,  mower ^"  inquired 
Ma^o. 

"ToEdinbmgh." 

"  What  is  he  going  to  do  there  ?'* 

"  Oh,  Maggie !  do  ye  like  me  noo  as  ye  did, 
when  you  was  a  bairn  in  my  lap,  and  will  ye  try 
to  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  will,  mother,  every  word  that  you  say;  ifs 
only  flometimea  th^t  1  don't  know  what  people 
are  speaking  about." 

"  Weed,  umn,  he's  going  up  to  try  and  save  the 
gentleman !" 

Ma^e  did  not  express  the  surprise  which, 
under  &e  circumstances,  her  mother  expected  that 
she  would  have  done ;  but  she  was  not  the  less 
attentive  to  the  importance  of  the  information 
which  had  been  communicated. 

Half-an-honr  afterwards,  Ka^;ie  was  not  to  bo 
found. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  ATTEMPT, 

A  CRTMiKAL  wag  to  die  next  morning— and 
although  on  the  evening  nreceding  the  execution 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  passengers,  each 
doubtlew  having  in  h^  p^^p^rson  enough  and 
more  than  enov^  to  wmk  abou^  yot^d^ith  ja 
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me  ctf  Aose  pen^iatiiig  aalgeotBtiiat'willobtradfi 
itaelf  on.  notice,  in  deflanoe  of  time  and  circum- 
stance ;  and  so  as  each  paner-bjr  i^proaehed  ike 
old  jail  he  instinctiTely,  and  not  -withont  a  shud- 
der,  lifted  his  eye  towarda  the  window  of  the 
condemned  celL  Many  were  dying  on  siok-beds 
that  night — many  sinMng  under  poverty,  crushed 
hopes  and  disappointments ;  but  these  being  every- 
day occurrences  were  not  Ihought  of — ^the  time  on 
earth  of  such  might  be  short,  whereas  the  time  of 
this  convict  was  not  merely  brief  in  span,  but  the 
exEict  limit  of  its  duration  was  fixed.  He  was  to 
dio  in  BO  many  hours.  These  or  similar  consi- 
derations induced  small  knots  of  passengers  to 
oongr^te  in  the  vicimty  of  the  jail,  and  their 
oommunings  were  protracted  to  a  late  hour;  but 
as  midnight  approached,  the  streets  became  more 
and  more  deserted ;  the  most  pertinaciona  talkers 
found  themselves  at  last  to  be  without  listeiwrs^ 
and  before  the  birth  of  the  new  day,  no  one  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  whole  fhorongh&re,  save  an 
occasional  watchman.  A  think  mist  enveloped 
the  oit^,  and  against  it  the  dim  oil  lamps  of  tiie 
olden  tim^  stroked  hard  to  dlschaige  their  illu- 
minating Amotion — ^it  was,  in  feet,  such  a  night 
as  eminently  favoured  any  enterprise  where 
secresj  was  an  indispensable  element.  Darkness 
had  flung  her  sable  mantle  over  the  sleeping 
street,  and  the  conspirators  had  but  to  be  danng, 
and  their  attempt  had  every  chance  of  suooesB  oa 
its  side. 

A  coach  was  stealthily  drawn  up  in  an  angle 
of  the  church  adjoining  the  prison,  and  several 
netsoiu  were  seen  passing  up  sod  down  the  street 
They  were  muffled  up,  and  apparently  were  sus- 
picious as  to  one  of  their  number. 

''That's  about  his  size/'  whispered  Character 
Ck>ok  to  Arnold;  "but  he  is  bo  disguised  with 
that  plud,  and  the  nicht  is  so  thick,  that  I  can't 
make  him  oat.   Shall  I  hall  him  ?" 

"  Aye,  do — ^its  past  twelve,  and  if  anytiiing  ia 
to  be  done,  it  most  be  done  quickly." 

Character  crossed  the  stroet  uid  tapped  the 
figure  on  the  idlioulder. 

"Buchanan,  eh?" 

"  Tea — ^ia  that  your  coach  ?" 

"  Aye — ^its  our  coach,  but  harkee,  frien*  after 
your  fair  fiddlin'  I  have  no  great  brew  o'  yonr 
honesty ;  if,  however,  ye  mean  to  play  fhuae,  just 
look  at  this  rung,  I'll  apply  it  wi'  a  force  that  will 
mak  your  upper  storey  ring  to  some  purpose." 

"There's  no  time  for  foolmg,"  replied  Bu^ianan, 
in  his  usual  blunt  tone  j  "  when  tiie  door  op^ 
and  the  prisoner  comes  out  my  work  is  over;  you 
get  him  into  the  coach  and  carry  him  where  you 
Bke." 

"Aye,  of  course,"  answwed  Arnold ;  "his bro- 
ther, 6x>k  and  I  will  carry  him  off  fiist  enough, 
if  you  can  only  succeed  in  getting  him  out.  But 
what  oro  your  plans  ?  do  you  know  the  jail?  are 
we  to  go  with  you  ?" 

"Hfy  plans  are  my  own,  I  know  the  jail,  and  I 
want  no  one  to  assost  me." 

"  He's  daft,"  whispered  Cook,  "  daft  ns  a  March 
hare,  or  as  his  ain  dochter.  I  wadna  be  for 
trusting  him." 


"Silence,  sir/'  said  Boohanan,  "tiiere'a  the 
watchman."  ! 

They  crept  back  into  a  comer,  and  the  guardian 
of  the  night  passed  on  without  observing  them. 

The  agod  sentinel  proclaimed  the  hour  and  its 
meteorology,  in  a  harsh,  broken  voice ;  and  when 
the  announcement  died  away  in  retreating  repe- 
titions, which  indicated  the  safe  distance  of  the 
speaker,  the  four  emerged  from  their  hiding-place. 

"I  see  you  don't  trust  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
Buchanan,  "  but  you  need  not  be  afiraid.  I  run 
all  risks,  you  run  none.  Seep  back,  and  make  no 
noise,  and  do  nothing  till  he  comes  out." 

With  considerable  misgivings,  but  yet  not 
without  much  curiosity,  accompanied  with  a 
latent  stifled  hope  that  seemed  to  strv^le  for  j 
vitality,  they  ailentiy  yielded  consent  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  publican.  ; 

Buchanan  cautiously  knocked  at  the  prison  door. 

"Wha'stat?"  queried  an  inner  voice. 

"If  8  me." 

"And  wha  be'sw*?" 

"Mercy,  Bory  Madarcs,  d'ye  no'  ken  Willie 
Buchanan  ?'*  i 

"  Och,  an'  is  it  you  Williams,  but  hov  te  teevil  I 
can  Bory  hear  ihrw  te  tarn  thick  doors,  and  to 
pig  iron  nails.   Its  lang  since  she  did  not  saw  j 
you  Mister  Buchanans."  j 

"  Open  the  door  and  let  me  in — ^its  awfa'  cauld 
here." 

"  She  danma  does  it,  for  the  aouls  that's  in  her 
podiee — ^the  shentlemans  ia  to  be  hanged  to  lunn's 
morning,  and  nobodies  can  ^t  in." 

"  I  ken  that,"  replied  Buchanan ;  "  I  have 
been  awa  at  Gorgie  for  some  o'  Johnny  (Gordon's 
Femtosh,  and  I  jist  thocht  on  my  road  hame  that 
a  wee  dr^  micht  do  ye  good ;  ilra  an  awfd'  thing 
Bitting  by  yonrael  the  hull  nicht" 

"  It  is  all  dat,  Mister  Buchanans ;  I  dim't  like 
to  be  ahailor  in  tis  place  o'  bad  smells.  I  wish  I 
vas  a  amu^^  again,  Mister  Bnchanans.  In  it 
Shon  Gordon's  iM^f 

"  His  vary  beat,  and  has  been  three  yeara  below 
the  grun' — man  it's  fine — jist  ae  moufou'  wad 
mak  ye  greet  fur  very  joy.  It  gaes  down  a  body's 
throat  like- a  lighted  peat  But  there's  nae  use 
flingin'  pearls  aforo  swine,  I  thocht  ye  wad  hoe 
been  ower  glad  to  tak'  it.  A  gude  nicht  wi'  you." 

"  Stop,  Mister  Buchanans,  would  ^e  give  one 
drop  to  te  watchers  as  well  as  to  Eory  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  mind." 

"  Come  in  ten,  Mister  Buchanans." 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  other  watchers  outside, 
who  partiy  heard  the  above  interesting  colloquy ; 
the  ponderous  door  of  the  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian 
was  opened,  and  Buchanan  admitted  within  its 
gloomy  x>ortalB.  All  was  then  silent,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  nearly  an  hour;  and  the  time  was 
passed  by  the  fiiends  without  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense ;  bnt  as  we  have  the  privU^  o£  mUrie  as 
well  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  shall  detail  what  hap- 
pened within  the  precincts  of  durance  vile. 

It  appeared  that  Buchanan's  friend,  Mr.  Bo- 
derick  Maclaren,  waa  an  inveterate  smu^er — or 
rather  smuggler's  assistant,  for  he  l^cd  the  ne- 
cessary providence  to  accumulate  captal  in  order 


to  Bet  tip  as  a  contraband  InAer — and  haring  an 
onhicky  fadlify  for.  getting  entangled  in  tiie 
meshes  of  the  lav,  lie  had,  at  tiie  expiration  of 
fine  of  liis  tenns  of  imprisoimient,  oflbred  Mb 
nrnces  to  the  jail  authcoitieB,  and  they,  inUing 
to  afford  the  repentant  offender  an  opportonity 
Sea  amendment,  and  perhaps  thinking  that  one  of 

i  his  habits  Trould  be  an  efi&oient  terror  to  evil- 
doers  bad  been  graoioiiBly  pleased  to  accept  his 
tender  of  assistance.  Badianan  knew  of  the 
Bppomtment,  and  he  also  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  Bory's  predilection  for  strong  waters,  and  of 
the  snail  probabilitr  which  existed  that  &is  pre- 

;  dilection  could  at  all  times  be  gratified  within  the 
vails  of  the  prison,  for  about  the  time  ve  now 
ipeak  of  Howard  had  ended  his  iUuatrions  career, 
and  jail  canteens  were  not  in  Togae  as  in  the  days 
<^  Jokaihan  Wild  and  Captain  Macheath ;  and  ac- 
cadiii£^7f  acting  on  Walpole's  great  theory,  that 
emy  man  has  his  prioe,  tiie  publican  shrewdly 
and  eotreofly  gneased  that  the  fiery  distillation  of 
Fentoah  was  tiie  Inibe  nndemoBtii  which  the 
lirtoe  of  fhb  Celtic  sentinel  was  likely  tofbde 
into  tiiin  air.  In  addition  to  Bory,  the  only  other 
vakii^  inmates  of  the  jail,  or  at  aU  events,  the 
only  odier  inmates  officially  bound  to  be  awake 
■were  two  turnkeys,  whose  province  it  was  to 
Tenudn  in  the  condemned  cell  aloi^;  with  the  pri- 
Kmer.  Bory  was  anxious,  as  we  have  seen,  tiiat 
titey  should  be  partakers  of  his  sin,  for  the  v^ 
obrioos  reason  tiiat  they  might  not  be  denouncers 
o!  his  guilt — and  altiiougb  his  fellow-offlcials 
vers  lowland,  while  he  was  highland,  yet  as  each 
gemis  of  the  funily  of  Scotchmen  poBseas  in 
oommon  a  love  of  alcoholic  mixtures,  they 
jidded,  as  we  shall  find,  to  tiie  national  tempta- 
tion. 

Boxy  ixit  1^  a  light  as  dim  as  the  lantern 
nUdi  j^oefar  sa^oses  to  hare  been  nsed  at  the 
obae^iun  of  the  hero     Ccmmna,  and  he  trimmed 

with  difflcoltr,  alleging,  way  of  apdf^, 
ftat  "it  Tas  goods  enough  for  te place." 

Buchanan  willingly  accepted  this  explanation, 
and  produced  a  huge  bladder  filled  with  tiie  Hquor, 
vhidi,  according  to  Boswell's  statement  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  alone  can  make  a  Caledonian  happy,  and 
he  also  produced  a  wooden  qwigh,  or  drinking- 
CT^,  80  that  in  all  respects  the  equipment  was 
complete.  Bory  eagerly  seized  the  proffered 
TCseel,  held  it  up  to  the  light  that  be  might  in- 
Bp«t  the  colour  of  the  fluid— that  being  satisfac- 
tnily  green,  he  next  gently  sniffM  the  odour,  and 
it  in  torn  being  duly  redolent  of  the  peat,  he  then 
"drartured  on  a  preliminarr  taste,  and  pro- 
^mmA  it  "Bale  Shon  Goraon's,"  and  finally 
■wallowed  the  entire  contents. 

"Och,  Williams,  mine  breaths !  and  te  tears  of 
nine  eyes  1  it  goes  down  like  one  hot  poker !  Cot 
Pj«  8h(Bi  Gordons  fbr  tat  same !  And  pleas  you, 
l|^tor  Buchanans,  an'  pleas  the  provosts,  and  the 
MiQies,  and  the  magistrates,  an'  pless  every 
podica!  Gire  me  one  other,  Williams — ^I'm  going 
toloBetetestof  italreadys." 

Buchanan  was  nothing  loth,  and  Bory  had  im- 
Wed  tiiree  ^nmght  before  he  recollected  bis  coad- 
jtnmin  theiq[^per  room.   Signalling  Bnohanan 


tiiat  be  dionld  remain  vhere  he  was,  tiie  door' 
kee^  took  the  nredous  liquid  up-stairs,  and, 
havuig  filled  another  jwo^j^  he  knocked  at  the 
door  ot  the  fotal  cdL  The  &i^rance  of  the  usque- 
bagh  was  nxuaistakeaUe,  and  equally  weloome  as 
it  was  distinct;  hat  it  trasproffi»red  too  obviously, 
and  virtue,  as  usual,  had  to  act  her  part. 

"What  is  this,  Bory  Maclaren?"  exclaimed 
tamkeyA—— (we  speak  algebraioally).  "Ardent 
spirits  iu  the  very  condemn^  cell ;  I  must  put  a 
stop  to  this." 

And  BO  motioning  Bory  backwards  into  a  comer, 
the  indignant  moralist  seized  the  wooden  recep- 
tacle and  absorbed  the  contents  in  double-quick 
time, 

A  returned,  and  B  oaugbt  the  perfiuue 

also. 

"  I  must  see  what  he  umiw,"  said  B— — ,  so- 
lemnly, and  he  marched  oat,  bat  not  to  return  so 
qnuMy. 

"  I  lunw,  nr,"  remarked  A—-,  to  the  prisoner, 
"  that  that  nnfortonate  man  is  not  tampering 
with  my  comrade."    And  so  A  went  oat 

(fo  novo. 

These  different  embassies  on  behalf  of  purifr 
occupied  time,  and  Mx.  Buchanan,  calculating  wiu 
the  precision  of  a  Greenwich  observer  how  long 
it  should  take  to  eclipse  tiiree  turnkeys,  when  an 
orb  of  whiskey  was  inteipos^  between  them  and 
their  duty,  at  longtii  deemed  it  safe  for  him  to 
venture  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition. 

"  Hollo,  strangers  hero,"  cried  A——. 

"Clear  agin  rnle,"  echoed  B— . 

"  It's  onlies  Hister  Buchanans,"  answered  Bory, 
"  do  ye  thinks  the  Femtosh  could  comes  doune  te 
lum?" 

"  N'ow,  gentlemen,  I  muat  be  off—I  jiat  looked  in 
to  Bory  a  tastin'  fbr  auld  lang  syn^"  added 
Baduinan,  "  I  hope  yoa  have  baith  got  a  drop." 

UeasTB.  A—-  and  B  solenmly  declared 

that  13iey  had  not,  but  gracionsly  added  that  if  it 
was  Mr.  Bnchanan*s  j^easure  they  would  taste 
with  him,  but  nothing  more — on  that  point  they 
were  most  emphatic.  Hr.  Buchanan  proceeded 
to  help  them,  and  finding  that  the  bladder  had 
decreased  in  weight  and  bulk  to  an  extent  that 
no  ordinary  theory  of  natural  evaporation  could 
account  for,  he  made  bold  to  advance  another 
stage  in  his  mission. 

"  It's  a  cauld  nicht,  genUemen,"  whispered  the 
wily  vintner,  "the  prisoner  owes  me  a  grudge-— 
let  him  hae  a  dram — it  will  let  him  see  that  I 
hae  nae  ill-will  to  him." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  said  A  . 

"  Clear  agin  rule,"  echoed  B  . 

"  Bat'a  one  of  te  clo4^,"  said  Bory,  "  in  shevcn 
hours  mores,  she  wiU  be  in  kingdoms  come— let 
him  have  te  tram,  it  will  make  him  tie  like  (me 
shentiemans,  and  not  like  one  tarn  lowlanders." 

The  latter  remark  was  likely  to  provoke  an 

ethnographic  discnsdon,  indeed  both.  A  and 

B         applied  cjqiletives  to  the  Gaelic  notion, 

which  we  do  not  care  about  repeating;  but 
Buchanan  felt  that  this  was  a  time  for  action 
and  not  controversy,  and  seeing  that  the  turnkeys 
were  opposed  more  in  form  than  in  reaufy  to  the 
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dvility  proposed  to  be  extfinded  to  th6  ^nacntt, 
he  walked  into  the  cell  glass  in  haad. 

"Fleaae  take  a  dram,  Mr.  Spenow,"  said 
Boehanan  to  Norman,  who  was  busy  lefl^ug. 

"'Wzetoh!"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  starting  to 
hisfeel^  "  what  means  Uiis  folly  ?" 

"  I  am  come  to  sareyoo^"  whispered  Buchanan 


All !  there  be  many  aids  in  this  lifb  tibat  come 
late.  BioheS  may  enae  to  the  poor,  food  to  the 
i^arred,  medicine  to  the  dying,  jostice  to  the  op- 
pressed, liberty  to  the  captiTe,  escape  to  the 
doomed ;  but  how  often  do  they  come  when  hope 
has  given  up  all  for  lost,  when  Iifo*8  forces  hare 
ebbed  to  their  lowest  throb,  and  when  the  deeiie 
for  again  beholding  the  pleasant  suu  has  ceased  to 
be  an  instinot  of  nature.  It  was  so  with  Norman 
Hamilton.  Everything  had  failed  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  :  he  had  taken  his  last 
farewell  of  all  that  were  near  and  dear  to  him ; 
for  him  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  for  over 
him  the  fear  of  mere  phjrsioal  destruction  had  no 
power.  Tet  this  offer  so  strangely,  so  suddenly 
made  I  and  by  him  who,  above  all  men,  was  his 
bitterest  enem^!  The  hand  of  Provi^nce  was 
apparently  in  it,  and  for  the  moment  he  felt  as  if 
he  inhaled  once  more  the  free  breath  of  heaven. 

"  I  foj^ve  yoo,  Bnohanan,  and  I  wish  happi- 
ness and  a  bettor  iate  than  mine  to  you  fuod 
Toors,"  And  so  saying  the  prisoner  put  the 
uqnor  to  his  I^is. 

A  declared  that  Uiis  fooling  of  forgiTeness 

was  quite  affecting,  and  apparently  as  if  &om 
absence  of  mind  he  took  the  vessel  £Ktm  Norman's 
yielding  hand  and  drank  it  off  with  contanued  ap- 
pearance of  unoonsciouBuess.  B  did  the  same, 

but  it  was  evident  that  he  drank  with  a  relish,  as 
he  loudly  smacked  his  lips.  Buchanan  felt  that 
the  crisis  was  dose  at  hand,  and  he  again  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  depart — a  resolution  which 
the  prison  functionaries  had  less  desire  to  oppose 
now  that  the  contents  of  the  bladder  were  so  sen- 
sihly  diminished.  Boiy  was  ordered  to  see  him 
out,  and  Buchanan  havmg  privately  made  a  signi- 
ficant gesture  to  Hamilton,  formally  took  leave  of 
the  whole  company.  Bory  escorted  him  through 
the  various  passages  which  led  to  the  outer  door 
of  the  building,  bnt  ftom  his  tottering  stc^  and 
garrulity  it  was  evident  that  the  Celt  was  m  that 
passive  state  which  indicated  that  any  opposition 
proceeding  from  him  would  be  wholly  inoperative. 
Indeed  his  passiveness  had  reached  an  extremity 
that  was  not  at  all  convenient,  for  Hr.  Haolaren 
seemed  so  talkative  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
his  doing  nothing  else  save  talking. 

"  I  wunt  oot,  you  stupid  Hieland  hlocUtead," 
said  Buchanan  angrily. 

"  Och,  and  to  be  shurely^  an'  whens  did  ^e 
sees  Tugal  Cameron — Tugal  was  one  big  rogues, 
but  she  danced  weel — and  did  Neil  HTittie  play 
on  hims  bagpipes,  noo  ?  Och,  ISx.  Buchanans, 
but  you  are  one  fine  mans — a  petterer  mans  than 
Bory  ever  thooht  you  was." 
"  Let  me  oot,  I  tell  ye." 
"  To  be  mirely." 

The  getting  out,  however,  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter.   Mr.  Madaien  had  left  the  keys  in  his  own 


apartment  then  when  he  vent  for  them,  he 
Ittonght  tiie  wnn^  bnnclu  finding  the  right 
bunch  he  could  not  lay  hold  the  lifi^t  key, 
getting  the  right  key  he  seemed  unable  to  spptj 
it  to  the  key-hole.  Buchanan's  mortifiostion  was 
extreme. 

"  Here  it  will  be  day  licht  hefino  I2us  sti^d, 
blundering  Highland  aas  lets  me  ou^  and  tiiea  it 
win  be  too  late." 

He  took  the  kOTs  ftom  the  infirm  finger  of  flie 
sentinel,  and  at  last  accon^iohed  the  unlocking 
of  the  massive  door  himssu.  Keeping  hold  of 
them,  he  cautiously  peered  out  anil  mw  that 
assistance  was  at  hand. 

"  This  rascal  is  quite  drank,  but  still  he  may 
raise  an  alarm,  take  him  by  the  throat  and  keep 
him  quiet ;  and  get  one  of  your  comrades  to  stand 
in  this  passage  and  seixe  tlw  person  that  comes 
out  next" 

Character  Cook  volunteered  to  guard  the  ener- 
vated parson  of  Bory,  while  AxnoU  (who  had 
this  time  resigned  lus  wiliri^^  oommisakm)  under- 
took  the  more  formidable  task  of  ooUanng;  the 
next  descending  individual— it  being  arranged  that 
Cook  and  his  charge  should  remain  outside,  while 
Arnold  was  to  take  his  stotaon  within — keying 
the  door  closed  by  way  of  prevoiting  Buqiicion. 
Cook  with  oharaoteiistio  restiessness  not  Icmg 
remain  satisfied  with  the  plan  as  originally  ad- 
justed— ^hedid  not  think  his  extonal  position  was 
likely  to  afford  sufficient  scope  for  his  wariike 
tendencies,  and  he  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  share 
in  the  more  adventurous  ghnies  of  the  iutmal 
conflict. 

"Open  the  door,  lieutenant,"  said  the  ;^tt^Ba- 
clous  man  of  leather,  "  then  is  no  use  m  my 
watching  a  man  that  is  cleaa  mortal  wi  drink — 
he  can  nae  mair  stand  than  if  he  was  an  empty 
sack.  If  I  lay  him  down  in  the  gutter,  hell  lie 
as  soun'  as  the  Bass  Book  till  it's  time  for  the 
hangman.   Let  me  in — I  may  be  of  use  to  you." 

Arnold  was  nothing  loath  to  have  a  coadjutor 
when  he  considered  the  dangers  inoideoit  to  a 
dark  passage  in  a  jail — ^the  hour  being  midnight 
and  we  object  the  escape  of  a  condemned  co&vict; 
but  he  suggested  that  tne  prostrate  turnkey  shouU 
he  brought  within  doors  also,  and  te  tins  Cook 
assented,  and  Bory  who  stiB  was  emitting  xnoo- 
hm«nt  sentences  of  Celtic  ori^n,  was  again  de- 
posited within  the  precincts  of  his  pntfeanimal 
abode. 

"  It  is  an  awfu'  thing  drink,  lieutenant  I"  eja- 
culated Cook,  adding,  however,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution— "  that  is  when  no  ta'en  in.  modoation." 

Buchanan,  meanwhile,  had  groped  his  way  back 
te  the  odl,  and  then  and  there  evolved  another 
item  of  his  sdieme. 

"I  say  you  there,  that  cratur  Bory  is  sae  for 
gane  he  canna  let  me  oot." 

"  The  bladder  fellow  must  be  put  out,"  aaid 
A  . 

"His  being  here  is  dean  agin  rule,"  ed^d 


A- 


'  The  Captain  may  come  in  upon  us,"  added 
■  Then  go  and  optatfae  door,"  rqjt»ned 
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A——  pnweeded  to  diBchai^  this  mianon,  and 
otdoed  Bochanan  to  fbllcnr  him»  an  advice  vhioh 
the  latter  ob^ed,  bat  whenerer  he  ascertained 

that  A  .was  aoeerding  to  agreement  saMy  in 

custody,  he  returned  to  die  cell  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  ond  B—  having  no  conception  that 
aoy  one  could  by  any  possibility  knock  except 

his  associate  A  y  at  once  undid  the  fastenings. 

Hr.  Bnohanan  allowed  no  time  for  reflection. 

"  Take  the  fetters  oflF  the  priaouer," — the  com- 
mand bdng  accompanied  by  a  shake  illustiatiTe 
of  the  present  tense,  and  the  display  of  a  bludgeon 
equally  deecriptaTe  of  the  futmre.  "Both  your 
oomrades  are  securedr— bear  a  hand." 

"Gkanagiit-." 

!nie  UndgeGU  rose  in  tiie  air,  bat  B  did 

not  wait  its  desoenlr— he  andid  Ibe  dbains  of  the 
idaoner. 

"NoVi  oTi"  said  Bodhanan,  who  ajiprared  to 
have  laid  hia  plans  with  consnmmate  skill,  (for, 
Uke  BoTf,  he  bad  hwo.  engaged  in  tiie  aninggling 
fnd^)  **  I  lemnn  here  fax  a  few  minates  to  keep 


this  duel  quiet ;  yon  make  off,  your  fnends  have 
possession  of  1^  door.  If  I  appeared  to  take 
your  life — ^I've  now  saved  it," 

iEforman  grasped  the  hand  of  his  deliver,  and 
immediately  rushed  out ;  the  path,  from  a  pre- 
vious attempt  at  escape,  was  quite  familiar  to 
him,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  i^  making  his  way 
to  the  passage  where  his  friends  were  in  waiting 
for  him.  His  voice  was  instantly  recognised,  ana 
the  door  was  flung  open  and  he  found  himself  a 
free  man,  and  onoe  more  breathing  the  blessed  afr 
of  liberty. 

He  was  beyond  the  portal,  but  not  a  step  more, 
when  one  of  the  town-guard  suddenly  appeared 
and  made  a  thrust  at  mm  with  his  bayonet;  a 
fmnale  figure,  perceiving  the  intention,  darted  for- 
ward and  received  the  blow  in  her  own  person. 
The  guard  next  fired  his  pistol,  and  the  ftigitive 
staggered;  but  the  guard  was  ovetpowered,  and 
the  prisoner  was  hurried  into  the  coach,  which 
drove  rapidly  oflf  with  him  and  the  conspirators. 
(To  b«  eomelaAed  in  mr  next.) 


THE  GUDE-WIFE  0'  -WATTCHOPE;  AND  MEMORABILIA. 


To  readers  of  the  Fooms  of  Kobert  Bums,  "  The 
Gade-wife  o^  Wauchope  "  needs  no  introduction : 
bat  in  presenting  the  two  following  (hitherto) 
tmpablidied  Letters,  addressed  to  her  by  Sir 
Gilbot  ElUo^  Bart.,  afterwards  £arl  of  Minto, 
it  WMf  add  to  Hieir  interest,  perhaps,  if  we  give 
a  ftv  Botos  ima  onr  ^vate  annotated  of 
Bomi. 

Ifrs.  Scott  d  "Wanchtm,  whose  maiden  name 
vu  Bisabeth  Bntiiafiird,  (she  was  nieoe  of  lbs. 
Cockbom,  sntboress  of  a  very  touching  and  beau- 
tiful variation  <rf  "  The  Flowers  o'  the  Forest,") 
appears  to  have  been  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1729. 
^e  was  the  eldest  daughtor  of  David  Kutherfdrd, 

Ssq.,  of  Gape-hope,  Advocate,  by  Dundas, 

daughter  of  Bobert  Dundas,  Lord  Amiston.  Mr. 
Botherftird  was,  it  is  believed,  a  younger  son  of 
the  &mily  cf  BnthCTftird,  of  Fiurnalie  in  Selkirk- 
Bidre.  ^  1768,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rntherihrd  mar- 
ried Walter  Boott,  Esq.,  then  younger  of  "Wauchope, 
fioxburghshire.  She  died  childless  in  1789.  The 
WaadHfe  Bcotts  are  descended  from  "The  Laird's 
Wat,"  celebrated  in  "The  Baid  of  Bedswyre." 
Savoal  ooauiderable  estates  in  the  western  part 
of  BoxbaTg^iBkire  had  pawed  through  the  himds 
of  Tsrioaa  bmiclies  of  the  fiunil^  jwevious  to  the 
acqoisitian  of  Wanohope.  Their  tastes  seem  to 
have  ben  fisr  elherwise  ttan  litorary.*  A  "ver- 


*  The  present  "Laird"  of  Wauchope,  J.  MacMillan 
Seott,  Esq.,  of  Harwood,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
thepnaent  lettenand the precedingmemorabilia, informs 
us  that  be  haa  in  his  possession  an  nnpnblished  poem  of 
the  "  Goidwife'B,"  bearing  the  somewhat  ominous  title 
of  flie^DiaboKad."  ....  Mr.  Scott  continnea,  "Some 
ftv  jeREB  nnee  inloddng  over  an  old  book-stall  I  chanced 
to  l^t  .i^m  a  TCtane  entfOed,  <  Alonio  and  Otrntf  irith 


sifier"  herself,  S&s.  Scott  in  1787  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Bums'  volume  addressed  to  him  a  rhyming 
epistle,  entitled,  *•  The  Gnidwife  of  Wauohope- 
house  to  Bobert  Bums,"  expressing  her  admira- 
tion of  his  poems,  and  her  doubts  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  report,  that  they  were  the  produc- 
tion of  a  "plonghman."  ....  But  it  may  be 
as  well  to  let  her  teQ  her  own  tale,  and  Utoa 
afford  a  specimen  of  her  poetic  powers : — 


other  original  poems.  By  Elizabeth  Scot,  a  native  of 
Edinbnrgh.'  On  eiamining  tfaiB  voloma  I  fonnd  tbat 
the  poems  were  those  of  my  lelatiTe.  The  poems  bear 
to  have  been  published  b^  subscription,  and  have  pre- 
fixed to  tbera  a  prefiu:e  givmg  a  not  very  accurate  account 
of  thrar  anthoreas,  dated  at  Northampton,  1801." 
See  Sir  Oilbert's  LeUen,  now  flnt  pubUshed. 


Mr  canty,  witty,  rhyming  ploughman 

I  hsfflins  doubt,  it  is  na  true,  man, 

That  ye  between  the  stilts  were  bred, 

Vfi'  ploughmen  school'd,  wi'  plonghmen  M. 

I  doubt  it  sair,  ye're  drawn  your  knowle^^ 

Either  fra  grammar-school  or  college. 

Gnde  troth,  your  saul  and  body  beitb, 

Was  better  fed,  I'd  gie  my  aith. 

Than  theirs,  wha  sup  sour-millc  and  parxiteb, 

An'  cominil  thro'  the  single  Carritch. 

Wha  evte  heard  the  ploughman  speak, 

Could  um  git  Homer  was  a  Greek  t 

He'd  flee  as  soon  upon  a  cudgel. 

As  get  a  single  line  o'  Vii^iL 

An'  then  see  slee  ye  crack  your  jokes 

0'  Willie  Pitt,  and  Charlie  Fox, 

Oar  great  men  a'  sae  weel  desciive, 

An'  how  to  gar  the  nation  thrive, 

Ane  maist  wad  swear  ye  dw^  anuuig  them, 

An'  as  ye  saw  them  sae  ye  sang  tiiem. 

But  be  ye  plougbman,  be  ye  peer. 

Ye  are  a  funny  blade,  I  swear ; 

An'  though  the  cauld  I  ill  can  bide. 

Yet  twenty  miles  and  mair  I'd  ride, 
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O'er  moss  an'  mnir,  ui'  never  grumble, 
Though  ni7  old  yad  shon'd  gie  a  stumble, 
To  crack  a  vintemight  wi'  thee, 
An'  hear  tby  soags  and  sonnets  slee. 
A        aaat  hening,  as'  a  oabe, 
'Wi'  sic  a  chiel,  a  feast  wad  make ; 
I'd  raUier  scoor  your  reaming  gill. 
Or  eat  o'  cheeso  and  bread  my  fill, 
Than  wi'  dull  lairds  on  turtle  dine, 
An'  ferlie  at  their  wit  and  wine. 
,  O,  gif  I  kean'd  but  wbara  ye  bade, 
I'd  send  to  you  a  marled  plaid ; 
.       Twad  baud  your  shouthers  warm  an'  braw. 
An'  douse  at  kiric  or  mari^et  sbaw. 
For  south,  as  weel  as  north,  my  lad, 
A'  bonest  Scotchmen  loe  the  mand  [plud.] 
Bight  wae  that  we're  aae  far  frae  ith«r : 
Yet  proud  I  ant  to  ca'  ye  britber. 

Yoor  moat  obedient, 

E.S. 

BnniB  Teplied,  as  all  the  Torld  knows,  in  that 
peerless  epiatle,  in  which  he  bodies  forth  those 
first  indcanite  stirrings  of  immortal  ambition, 
which,  as  Lockhart  and  Christopher  Iforth  have 
in  eloquent  words  remarked,  he  had  before  sha- 
dowed out  under  the  magnificent  image  of  "  the 
blind  groping  of  Homers  Cyclops  around  the 
walls  of  the  cave.'' 

Smelling  of  sonny  autumnal  ''Harst's"  and  the 
dewy  freshness  of  the  goldemng  "  lEields/'  one 
cannot  read  Terses  such  as  these  too  frequently: — 

Guidwife, 

I  mind  it  weel.  In  early  date, 

When  I  was  beardless,  young,  and  blate, 

An'  first  could  thresh  the  bam ; 
Or  baud  a  yokin'  at  the  pleugh, 
An'  the'  forfisugbten  sair  enough, 

Yet  unoo'  {voud  to  leam ; 
Wbea  fiist  amang  the  yellow  com 

A  man  I  reckon'd  was, 
And  wi'  tbe  lave  ilk  meriy  mom 
Could  rank  my  rig  and  lass, 
Sdll  shearing,  and  clearing, 

Tbe  titber  stooked  raw, 
Wi'  claivera,  an'  baivers, 
Wearin'  the  day  awa. 

E'en  then  a  wish  (I  mind  its  power) 
A  wish,  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast ; 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  nsefti'  plan,  or  book  oould  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least 
The  rough  burr-thistle  spreading  vide 

Amang  tbe  bearded  bear, 
I  tnra'd  the  weeding-dips  arade, 
And  spared  tbe  symbol  dear ; 
No  nation,  no  stadon, 

Hy  envy  e'er  could  rftise, 
A  Seot  BtiU,  but  blot  stUI, 
I  knew  no  higher  praise. 

In  his  famous  border  tour  Bums  Tisited 
"Wanchope  *.  regarding  its  '"mn^  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  journal, 

"  Wauohope  :-~Ur.  Soott,  exactly  the  figure 
and  fece  commonly  given  to  Sancho  Panja — very 
shrewd  in  his  fhrming  matters,  and  not  unfre- 
quenfly  stombleB  on  what  may  be  called  a  strong 
dung,  rathw  tiuu  a  good  thing.  Urs.  Soott,  all 
the  sense,  tast^  intzepidity  of  &ce  and  bold 
QiiticBl  decision  which  usually  distinguish  female 
antiunn." 

And  now  fin*  tiie  letters  of  Sir  Qilhert  Elliot, 
addiesaed  totbfl  "Qnidvifo."  AU  swh  aunolB 


are  of  moment  and  interest,  as  reflecting  the 
habits  and  casting  light  on  the  relations  of  the 
I»eriod :  and  are  alwa^n  so  man^  liUle  ccatriba- 
tions  towards  the  yet  unwtittai  history  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Scotland : — 

I. 

No.  8,  PaU  MaU  Cimrt,  Luubm, 
SUt  Dec.,  1787. 

Deax  Madak, — I  fear  I  must  adopt  tiie  apolc^ 
you  have  been  so  oonsidraate  as  to  surest  for  me, 
and  plead  the  occupations  of  my  last  two  months 
as  a  dight  excuse  for  the  delay  which  yon  hare 
too  much  reason  to  impute  to  me,  as  well  as 
othm,  in  executing  the  eommiasion  yon  was 
[were]  so  good  as  to  intrust  me  with.  Vy  admi- 
ration of  your  two  poems  is  certainly  not  inlbrior 
to  that  pnrf^rred  by  Mi.  Logan.*  Uy  offiera  <tf 
service  on  the  ocoanon  wrae  as  fcorward  and  as 
voluntary  as  hu ;  and  I  &ar  my  perfiffnumoe  nnut 
fiiirly  appear  as  backward  and  as  dilatory,  so  &at 
I  must,  in  justioe,  claim  my  dune  in  the  Uame, 
and  in  any  displeaBure  which  yoa  might  so  natu- 
rally feel  on  our  double  fiulure.  As  refiwmatton 
is  the  better  part  of  penitence,  I  will  lose  no  time 
in  telling  you  that  as  soon  as  my  holydays  b^;an, 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Logan,  and  was  informed  by  him 
that  "Alonzo"  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  to  publish  it  on 
his  owfi  account :  and  that  it  would  appear  soon 
after  Christmas.  I  then  showed  him  "Edwin  and 
Edith,"  and  desired  his  opinion,  whether  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  add  thatvery  beantiM  poem, 
to  the  former.  He  has  returned  it  to  me  to-day, 
witii  the  strongest  expiesaions  of  admiration ;  and 
with  his  advice  to  publish  the  two  together.  I 
am,  therefore,  to  request  ihat  you  will  forward  to* 
me,  as  somi  as  oonvenieDt^  a  cwreot  copy  of  "Ed- 
win and  Edith,"  in.  the  form  in  whidi  you  visit 
it  to  f^^ear.  It  only  remains  that  I  should  aaj 
a  word  on  the  different  modes  of  publioati(m.  Uy 
own  opinion  (confirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Logan  and 
several  other  good  judges)  of  the  extraordinary 
merit  and  beauty  of  these  perfonuanoea,  rendered 
still  more  conspicuous  (if  I  may  say  so  without 
incivility)  by  the  situation  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  produced,  is  much  too  high 
to  leave  me  satisfied  witibi  the  only  terms  on  whkh 
a  first  publication  is  undertaken  by  a  bookseller, 
namely,  to  take  the  pn^t  for  the  risk.  I  am, 
therefore,  induced  to  submit  to  yon  two  other 
methods,  either  of  which  appear  to  me  better 
suited  to  the  occasion  than  that  I  have  menlaoned; 
but  I  must  request  that  you  will  decide  fireely  fbr 
either  or  neit^  of  them,  aooording  to  yonr  own 
judgment  and  indinatiMi ;  b^js^ng  if 
both  my  ^oposals  should  i^ipear  to  yon  ofajee- 
tionable  on  any  account,  yon  will  exeoae  my 
ciouBuess  in  forour  of  my  leal.  The  first  me&od 
is  to  print  these  poems  ourselves ;  I  mean  at  our 
own  expense,  and  to  reimburse  ourselves  by  the 
sale.  I  know  that  your  modesty  will  suggest  the 
lisk  of  this  expedient,  as  greater  than  may  suit  a 
rural  poet.  But  as  I  am  not  bound  to  any  mo- 
desty on  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  desire  that 

*  See  rsnuiks  at  the  fltose  cf  thiaVvfc. 
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yoa  will  allow  me  to  take  both  the  advances  and 
the  risk  on  myself.  I  will  repay  myself  honestly 
oat  of  the  first  prodace,  and  aooonnt  to  the  author 
for  the  rest ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  oonvincing 
yon  by  the  event  that  I  am  maMng  you  a  tender 
which  is  more  gallant  than  hazardous.  The  other 
mode  is  a  subscription,  which  I  am  quite  sure 
voold  succeed  far  beyond  the  expense  of  publioa- 
tion.  That  expense  would  not  exceed  £30,  and 
I  shoold  think  £100  a  very  moderate  Babscripti<m. 
If  you  should  see  no  objection  to  the  latter  pro- 
posal, I  need  hardly  assure  you  of  my  beat  ex- 
ertions to  promote  this,  as  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
any  other  means  of  acoomplishing  this  publication, 
both  for  the  gratiflcation  of  the  world,  the  honour 
(rf  the  borders,  and  still  more  for  that  of  the 
rsptore-giviug  sex,  which  I  profess  as  much  to 
worship,  thou^  not  so  wdl  qualified  to  celebrate 
as  your  friend,  our  other  Soottidi  bard.  [1.0. 
Bnms.] 

May  I  beg  the  fiivour  of  your  orders  <m  this 
salpect  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  that  you  will 
behove  me,  with  best  respects  to  Wauchope,  my 
dear  Hadam,  most  sincerely, 

Tour  faithful  humble  servant, 

OiLBEBI  Suioi. 

P.S. — I  have  been  prevonted  by  the  snow  firom 
my  intended  journey  to  Minto,  and  must  therefore 
defer  my  hopes  of  receiving  you  there  till  the 
sommer.  I  need  not  say,  however,  that  Lady 
EUiot  will  at  all  times  be  happy  in  the  honour  of 
seeing  you. 

n. 

Minto,  Friday,  27  JuiU,  1788. 

Bbib  Madau,— •!  hope  the  engagements  I  have 
had  this  winter  in  London  ynSl  be  considered  as 
some  excuse  for  the  appearance  of  n^lect  you 
win  I  fear  have  observed  in  the  management  of 
flie  Inuiness  which  yon  intrusted  me  with.  It 
was  not  tall  ver^r  lately  that  it  was  at  all  in  my 
power  to  give  it  the  attention  which  I  wished, 
and  although  I  did  not  lose  two  days  after  I  was 
at  liberty,  in  taking  steps  towards  accomplishing 
oar  affair,  I  was,  however,  unwilling  to  write  to 
yon  on  a  subject  which  had  suffered  so  many 
^lays,  till  I  could  inform  you  of  its  being  finally 
settled.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  telling  you 
that  it  is  so,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  you 
will  not  disapprove  of  the  manner  and  terms  on 
which  I  have  agreed  for  the  publication  of  your 
two  poems.  Mr.  Debrett,  bookseller  in  Picoadilly, 
has  bought  the  copy  for  £20,  and  although  I  cer- 
tainly think  this  a  very  small  sum,  when  com- 
pared with  my  opinion  of  the  work,  ^et  as  it  is 
jast  £20  more  than  is  almost  ever  given  for  the 
fint  work  of  any  author  in  that  line,  especially 
when  it  is  to  be  published  without  a  name,  I  was 
induced  to  accept  of  it :  and  I  was  indeed  the  more 
UQwiUing  to  rdhse  this  offer,  as  I  was  strongly 
advised  not  to  take  the  method  formerly  proposed, 
of  printing  it  for  the  author,  because  a  thousand 
difflcolties  arc  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  publica- 
tuns  the  booksellers,  who  have  opportonity 
wm^^  to  do  miachidf.   What  I  i^^t  nunt  iflf 


that  t3ie  poems  will  not  ^pesr  till  next  winter; 
— Mr.  Pebistt^  and  indeed  several  other  book- 
sellers, whom  I  consulted  on  the  subject,  thinking 
it  by  no  means  advisable  to  bring  it  out  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  people  were  retiring 
to  the  country.  The  business  is,  however,  in  the 
meanwhile  concluded :  and  I  have  Mr.  Bebrett's 
written  engagement  on  the  terms  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  soon  as  my  principal  occupation  in 
Farliamrat  was  over,  Mr.  Elliot  of  "Wdls  and  I 
transcribed  the  poem  of  Edwin  and  Edith :  and 
took  the  liberty  of  inserting  one  or  two  little  altera- 
tions, piincipaUy  in  those  passages  which  had 
occasioned  doubt  or  difficulty  at  oiir  last  consulta- 
tions at  Minto.  These,  however,  will  of  course 
be  submitted  to  your  review  and  decision.  The 
grand  stumbling-block  of  all,  "  A.  Bracelet  say," 
is  I  think  happUy  got  over,  and  I  take  the  liber^ 
of  endonng  yon  two  v&aaoB  of  tiiat  stanza  fear 
yoor  dioioe.  It  will,  however,  be  extremely  ad- 
visable fliat  you  onuider  attentively  during  the 
summer  the  whole  <f  our  last  copy,  that  it  may 
not  go  to  the  press  without  yonr  sanction.  I 
imagine  you  will  also  think  it  right  to  bestow  the 
same  attention  on  Alon20  whidh  was  given  last 
year  to  Edwin  and  Edith,  as  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  ever  yet  unde^ne  any  revision  with  a 
view  to  its  publication.  I  attempted  to  see  Mr. 
Logan  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  unfortunately 
gone  a  few  miles  out  of  London  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health :  and  as  he  came  to  town  occasionally 
but  for  a  ffew  hours  at  a  time,  we  were  not  able 
to  meet.  He  has  returned  me,  however,  the  copy 
which  he  had  of  Alonzo,  and  I  have  brought  back 
that  and  aU  other  papers  relating  to  your  poems, 
along  with  me.  It  will  be  necessary  to  tunk  cf 
some  little  introduction  in  the  way  of  preface  or 
advertisement,  and  in  short  to  settle  exactly  the 
&rm  in  which  the  woric  is  to  appear.  I  mention 
these  things  now,  that  the  summer  may  not  be 
suffered  to  slip  away,  and  the  season  for  printing 
catch  us  unprepared.  I  propose  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  waitmg  oh  you  in  a  few  days,  with 
the  two  poems,  when  we  may  talk  over  this  mat- 
ter more  satisfitctorily  than  can  well  he  done  in 
writing. 

Believe  me,  Bear  Madam,  wit^  Lady  EUiof  s 
best  compliments, 

ToQT  affiectionaie  and  hmnble  Servant, 

Gubebt  Elliot. 
P.S. — arrived  from  London  yesterday. 

Somewhat  curious  is  it  to  think  of  Sir  Gilbert, 
afterwards  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Earl  of  Minto, 
"copying  out"  a  poem  whose  stansas  must  bo 
reckoned  by  hundreds  and  its  totally  nearly 
suppose)  a  thousand.  Well,  the  author  of  "  My 
apnm  dearie"  and  "Amynta"  was  certainly  much 
better  thus  emplc^ed  than  his  degenerate  repro- 
sentative,  the  present  Fope-toc-ldssing,  Italy- 
ambassadoring,  Earl  Minto  1 

The  "  Mr.  Logan "  to  whom  allusion  is  made 
in  the  preceding  Letters,  is  the  famous  (or  in- 
famous) Bev.  John  Logan,  tiie  mean  stealer  of 
poor  Midiael  Bruco's  "  Ode  to  the  Cuok^  "  and 
"J^uca^irases."  £Sb  is  a  tainted  name :  and  yet 
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rtfttieteai  i»  paee  ha  tepented  him,  as  the  death* 
Tfuley  ftne-outed  its  shadows,  of  much  of  his 
ol^uities. 

We  have  placed  under  the  heading  of  this 
"Saga,  *'  Uemoralulia hat  these  are  but  (in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  hare  annotated)  alight.  How- 
ever, the  present  is  as  good  and  aoeeptable  an  op- 
portnnify  of  giving  them  to  the  puhUc  as  can 
occur. 

The  little  "Memorabilia"  referred  to  are 
hardly  related  to  the  preceding :  and  yet,  were  it 
needful  to  establish  a  relation,  it  might  be  done, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  is  by  Bums,  and  the  second 
refers  to  a  relatire  of  another  Scottish  poet, 
Bobert  Fe^uson. 

Appended  to  a  contemporary  copy  of  that  most 
daringly  witty  and  sarcastic  of  all  Bums's  poems, 
"  Holy  WiUie's  Prayer,"  in  our  possession,  is  the 
following  graphic  hand-sketeh  (in  a  single  stanza) 
of  the  mode  m  which  poor  Will  Fisher,  the  hero 
of  the  poem,  (alas,  that  he  should  have  been  found 
"  dead-drunk"  in  a  ditch,  after  a31  bis  austerity 
and  punctiliousness,)  was  W(mt  to  "  make  his  &ce 
in  his  prayers."  It  is  a  serious  sulgeot  no  doubt: 
hut  the  individual  is  to  be  detadied  from  the  aub- 
jeot :  and  tiien  (to  make  Btscal.  meak  English) 
"  I  persuade  myself  Qiat  the  ridioiuii^  of  tiie  er- 
rors and  extravagances  of  mankind  is  not  acting 
contrary  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  saints." 

Here  then  is  tiie  Hogarthian  limning,— 

"  G-ar  your  e'en  reel,     [tara  up  the  white  of 
Circmnflex  your  mouth,  your  eyes] 

Hand  your  upper  lip  North, 
And  your  under  South, 

Half  grane,  half  sipieel." 

It  bears  the  broad-arrow  mark  of  Burns  upon  it. 

Our  next  little  "Memorabilia,"  is  a  pass 
granted  by  President  Dancan  Forbes  to  the  uncle 
oi  the  Poet  Ferguson  (by  the  mother's  side).  It 
sheds  a  nde-light  upon  the  state  of  the  country 
at  the  period.  "We  copy  the  original  verbatim, 
whii&  has  been  placed  at  our  diqrasal  (witii  other 
papers)  by  John  Forbes,  Esq.,  Writer,  Old  Mel- 


dmm,  the  representative  (mAtemally)  of  Fergu- 
son.* 

Sib, — ^The  Bearar  hereof  John  F<nbe8,  of  the 
Parish  of  Tariand,  has  waited  in  this  Place  Many 
Days  in  hopes  of  obtaining^  on  the  Character 
GKven  by  Me  of  his  loyalty,  a  Pkuteotion,  for  hia 
Person  and  effects,  in  case  of  any  March  of  the 
trooffi  throw  that  neighbourhood :  It's  possible 
that  in  the  Hurry  the  Granting  such  a  Protection 
may  be  forgot,  sboold  that  bee  ihe  Case,  the  Poor 
man  must  be  Cont^ted  with  a  Pass  to  Suffer  him 
to  Get  Back  to  his  Own  Country  and  the  favour  I 
Presume  to  ask  of  You  is  that  You  will  be  so 
Good  as  to  Give  him  Such  a  Pass.  I  ask  Your 
Pardon  fbr  this  lYoable,  and  am  witii  Great  Be- 
spect, 

Sir, 

Your  Most  Obedient  and  Most  Humble  Semn^ 
[Signed,]  Duv:  F<mBB8. 

Invraness,  22d  May, 
1746. 

On  the  reverse  side : — 

By  William  Blakeney,  Esq.,  Major  General  at 
His  Maj»ty's  Forces,  &c.,  conmianding  at  Inver- 
ness. 

Permitt  the  Bearer  hereof  John  Forbes,  to  Pass 
from  hence  to  Tarland  in  Aberdeenshire  without 
let  or  molestation.    Given  under  my  hand  at  In- 
verness, this  twenty  third  Day  of  May,  1 746, 
[Signed]  Wnx  Buxmr, 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Forbes'  is  holograph  ....  very  weak  and 
feeble.  The  "  Pass  "lias  only  the  tottering  auto- 
graph of  Blaken^. 

May  these  **  mites  *'  be  accepted ! 

ABT. 


*  See  the  recent  collected  edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Fergusson,  with  new  Life  from  unpublished  Family  Pa. 
pers,  issued  by  FuUarton  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  1  toL 
ISmo.,  pp.  433. 


THE  POET  OF  XOKDON. 

Bid  we,  as  they  of  old,  our  gods  attend  ^ 

With  festive  pomp,  before  the  city's  view, 

CoinLEBCB !  adown  tiiis  watery  avenue 

At  each  returning  feast  thy  train  should  wend, 

With  richer  circumstance  than  e'er  did  send 

Athenian  Pallas  forth,  or  to  the  dome 

Of  &vourite  Jove,*  amidst  airlanding  Borne, 

Proceed  with  trophies,  treasuras  witlwut  end, 

In  that  one  homage — ^Less  than  should  be  thine, 

Borne  in  thy  sumptuous  bark  these  ranks  between. 

Where  from  all  winds  thy  votaries  C(milHiie, 

Caitres  all  skill,  all  ente^iise : — a  scene 

More  wondrous  fttr  than  md  her  progress  Hne 

When  Cydnua' wave  received  th'E^tian  Queen.  /^^^^I, 
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well  knoTiL  and  appieciated  ia  an  Qxtendre  circle 
of  Parisian  sociefy.  Enjoying  the  double  bleasing 
of  a  green  old  age  and  a  g^od  memory,  dbe  writes 
in  ibe  evening  of  her  days,  and  for  the  public's 
benefit  a  Tolnine  consbti^  of  Hiose  incidents  and 
nooUectioiu  of  a  not  nnerentftil  life,  vith  whose 
verbal  nairation  she  has  been  wont  to  gratafy  her 
ftiendB.  She  has  lived  through  three  Ivnidi  re- 
Tohitions.  ITo  more  need  be  said  to  ^ve  that 
Ae  has  seen  much  worth  the  telling.  Twice,  she 
intiBiates,  she  has  been  precipitated  from  the  height 
of  opulence,  to  the  depths  of  adversity.  That  she 
has  borne  her  cares  and  sorrows  in  the  meek  and 
reogned  spirit  of  a  Christian,  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  her  book  affords  sufficient  evidence.  In  her  day 
of  disafiter,  she  was  not  wanting  in  that  moral 
courage  which  persons,  saddenly  overtaken  by 
ill-fivtune,  are  often  unable  to  muster.  Of  good 
kwly  and  connections,  she  yet  found  herself,  iu 
the  course  of  the  many  political  convulsions, 
thnm^  which  she  passed,  compelled  to  rely  upon 
hst  own  exertions  for  a  competency.  Literature 
was  the  occupation  to  whuh  she  tonied  het  atten- 
tioii  and  not  without  succeaa.  BesideB  seroral 
pUyiy  she  has  wiittoa  a  number  at  novek  and 
tiu^  niiidh,  although  they  m^  not  stand  forth 
n  itrikinglT  from  amongst  the  multitadfi  of  wra-ks 
«f  tiiat  kmd  which  the  present  century  has  pro- 
duced, as  to  hand  down  her  name  to  a  remote 
posterify,  yet  deserve  favourable  mention,  on 
account  of  their  amusing  qualities,  amiable  ten- 
dendes,  and  unobjectionable  character.  Her  pre- 
Kntw<H^  entitled  "Mfs  Sowmirt,"  is,  we  presume, 
mtendedto  be  her  last,  since  she  already  announced, 
ill  a  novel  that  preceded  it  by  two  or  three  years,  her 
final  retirement  from  the  field  of  literature.  Unless, 
indeed,  she  should  be  tempted,  by  the  success  this 
new  vohime  has  ah?e»dy  obtained  in  Paris,  especi- 
ally amongst  female  readers,  to  add  te  it  another, 
for  which  she  would  surely  still  find  ample  mate- 
nali  in  the  recollections  of  a  career  extending  over 
t  number  of  years,  whidi  it  is  unnecesasry,  as  it 
voold  be  ungallant,  here  to  specify,  withoati 
howevor,  K>eculating  en  what  she  may  hereafter 
^  ve  will  oce^^  ourselves  with  what  she  has 
■Inadydmie.  JSer  amusingly  desultory  volume 
Morta  and  rewards  examination.  It  mattras  litde 
Yhete  we  open  it,  for  it  is  ftall  of  Uvely  sketehes 
ind  diatBoteristic  traits.  We  take,  at  random,  an 
aaeedofe  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  illustrating 
tb  kindness  of  heart  of  that  imfortunate  princess. 
«ie  person  who  told  it  to  Uadame  de  Bawr,  had 
it  fiton  K.  de  Chalahte,  irho  abstained  tnm  nam- 
mSthecuhHrit 

"M.  de  Chalabre  hdd  the  bank  in  the  Qoeffli'a 
^tttments,  when  &ro  was  played  at  Court.  One 
°i^t,  when  colkcting  the  money  of  the  players 
who  had  just  lost,  the  great  habit  he  had  of  hold- 
ing rouleaus  of  fiAy  louis  in  his  hand,  convinced 
oim  that  one  he  had  just  taken  up,  and  which  he 
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had  seen  staked  by  a  very  young  man,  was  filse. 
Fearful  lest  he  should  unwittingly  again  circulate 
it,  he  availed  himself  of  a  moment  when  no  one 
was  lookinc^  and  put  it  hastily  into  his  pocket 

"  The  Queen  abne  r^ooarkM  the  action.  Sur- 
prised that  K.  de  Chalabre,  whose  extreme  deli' 
cacy  at  play  was  well  known,  should  allow  himself 
to  subtract  even  tiie  smallest  sum  from  his  bank, 
she  waited  till  tiie  company  retired,  and  made  sign 
to  him  to  remain  behind. 

"As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  'Monsieur  de 
Chalabre,*  said  the  Queen,  '  I  wish  to  know  why 
you  this  evening  took  out  of  your  bank,  a  rouleau 
of  fifty  louisd'ors?* 

" '  A  rouleau^  Madam  ?' 

"  'Yea,'  replied  the  Queen ;  '  you  put  it  in  tSie 
right  hand  pocket  of  your  waistcoat.* 

"'Since  your  Majesty  saw  me  do  it,*  replied 
M.  de  Chalabre,  '  I  am  compelled  to  confess  that 
I  took  the  roolQau  from  the  bank,  beoanse  it  is 
fehie.' 

"  'False !'  repeated  the  Queen. 

"U.  de  ChEdabre  took  the  rouleau  from  his 
pocket,  tore  the  paper,  and  exhibited  its  contents 
— a  pieoe  of  lead  ont  in  the  requisite  fbrm. 

"  'WerB  you  aUe  to  detect  Hie  person  who 
placed  this  uptm  the  table  ?'  saidlliuieAiitcmiett^ 
pale  f^con  sodden  emoticm. 

"M.  de  Chalabre  answered  this  question  with' 
such  manifest  embarrassment,  that  the  Queen 
pressed  him  hard,  and  at  last  said,  in  a  tone  per- 
mitting no  farther  evasion : 

"  'I  wUl  know  who  it  was.* 

'"Well,  Madam!  it  was  the  young  Count  de 
«  « 

"XTpon  hearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  best 
&milie8  in  France,  the  Queen  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  'I  request.  Monsieur  de  Chalabre,'  said  she, 
aftOT  a  mommt^s  reflection,  '  that  you  will  keep 
this  sad  business  a  profoimd  secret.  And  she  dis- 
missed him. 

"  At  the  next  of  the  Queen's  receptions,  the 
young  Count,  whose  hXtiec  ^ms  then  ambauador 
at  a  fbragn  oonrt,  made  his  amteamnce  as  usual. 
When  Haxie  Antoinette  saw  him  approach  the 
fiuo-table, 

"'Mcmdear  le  Cfont^'  said  she,  smiljng,  'I 
promised  your  mother  to  take  yon  under  my  gnar- 
diandiip  during  her  absence ;  our  play  is  too  high 
for  BO  young  a  man,  and  you  shaU  not  play  wo 
any  more  at  Court.' 

"  The  Count  blushed  crimson ;  he  had  no  means 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  for  such  great  goodness, 
otherwise  than  by  a  profound  bow,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  thenceforward.  Count  de  ♦  *  • 
gambled  no  more." 

Madame  de  Bawr*s  personal  reminiscences  carry 
us  very  far  back,  but  ^  the  introduction  of  a  third 
person  she  sometimes  puts  us  in  communication 
with  &  period  incredibly  temote.  "Dining  one 
day  at  the  Chateau  do  Oaennande,*'  she  sayst 
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"  a  Iftdy,  who  vbb  seated  near  Uie  master  of  flie 
honae,  nad  who  did  not  look  very  oLd,  soddenl^ 
said,  in  a  qaiet  cmfident  way,  'In  1715,  Lonu 

XZT.  told  my  hnaband  that  '  'That 

lady  is  mad!'  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  'Ko,' 
lie  replied,  <  she  is  widow  of  KarBhal  Riohaliea.* 
At  tlie  age  of  eighty-foiv,  Uanhal  Bichelieu  had 
nutmed  a  third  wife,  Madame  de  Both,  then 
^onng.  So  that  at  this  present  time  of  writing, 
m  1851,  one  person  has  finmed  the  link  betireen 
myself  still  Uving,  and  him  who  oonrersed  with 
Louis  XIY.  in  1716.  The  grandmother  of  Ka- 
dama  de  Fastoret,  who  was  still  living  when  I 
was  a  girl,  remembered  to  have  heard  Hadama 
de  Uaintenon,  going  oat  for  a  dcire  with  tha 
king,  give  her  orders  to  the  ooaohman,  saying,  'A 
IHiiMitf  Ug^rement.* "  Uadame  de  Bawr*!  own 
zeooUectioQS  relate  ehiafly  to  the  eonrt,  to  eccen- 
tric contemporaries,  to  &e  theatre,  art,  and  litora- 
tme.  Herself  a  sncoesdbl  dnunatist  and  thereby 
looni^t  into  psmnal  aeqnaintanoe  with  sereral 
distingnishftd  aeton,  notably  with  Madwnoiwill» 
Vara,  who  took  the  prineipal  vtaet  in  wvenl  of 
her  ^ieooHHiha  takes  a  natural  uttwestinmattwa 
histnonio,  and  eq>ecially  in  the  l^rio  drama.  Her 
sketch  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Bellini  if 
calculated  to  inspire  de^  regret  at  the  prematnre 
death  of  so  amiable  a  man  and  promising  a  com- 
poaer. 

"  Bdlini,"  she  says,  "  combined  with  his  rare 
talent,  all  those  qtuUtiea  that  win  the  heart. 
Katore  had  endinred  him  with  the  happiest  and 
most  amiable  character.  His  eiqffpnant  of  life 
"Was  keen;  he  was  unspoikd  hu  suooesses  of 
all  kinds.  With  a  strong  feeling  of  emulation, 
he  knew  not  envy  i  he  would  not  erm  beliare  in 
the  existence  of  enrious  persons.  Thus  it  was 
that  suffered  notiting  from  the  unmerons  in* 
trigues  formed  against  hm,  fbr  he  was  jnoi^aUe  of 
suspecting  them.  Content  with  his  own  sncoess, 
he  dnoerely  i^planded  that  of  oOunf,  which,  he 
would  aaf ,  mboing  bia  hands,  exmted  his  amH- 
tion  fur  the  fatnre.  Tha  fiiot  is  tiiat  he  ooiuidered 
himself  &r  from  haTing  arrired  at  tiie  apogee  of 
his  talent,  and  in  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been 
perfectly  right.  It  is  easy  to  perceire,  by  ob- 
serring  the  date  of  his  works,  that  he  daily  took 
more  pains  to  varj  his  melodies,  and  perfisot  the 
initromental  portwns  of  his  operas.  His  deatii 
robbed  the  world  of  more  than  one  masterpieee, 
of  a  music  full  of  grace,  charm,  and  sentiment. 

"  Bellini  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  sense  and 
ability,  and  was  eager  in  his  aoquisitioa  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge.  An  indas(sibaUe  tinge  of 
youthfiilness  and  artlescneas  gave  a  peenliar  ori- 
ginality to  hia  couTersation.  S'eatores  whose 
xegnlar^  was  comluned  witii  expieselon,  and  a 
most  elegant  figure,  woold  hare  reooieniended  him 
in  any  sodety;  hew  mnoh  more  so»  Ihu,  w^en 
their  possessor  was  the  anthor  of  the  'Pnitani,' 
the  '  Boannambulay'  and '  NOTma}* 

"When  Bdlini'i  flnfc  opera  mu  eattpeaed, 
Boeaini,  although  stai  in  the  prime  of  lift,  and 
without  any  apparent  motive,  seemed  disposed  to 
oompete  no  longer  fbr  the  laurels  of  which  he  had 
bad  le  lergQ  »  thue.  The  flnt  appeanuMes  of 


his  young  sucoeasw  were  brilliant.  All  the 
thea^ee  in  Italy  competed  for  a  compoaitioa  of 
BdUni's;  in  the  towns  he  soooesnTdy  inhalnted, 
he  was  sought  md  feasted  by  the  highest  aocuty. 
At  Milan,  the  first  ladies  in  the  place  combined 
to  work  an  immense  carped  wbioh  the^  presented 
to  him.  The  music  of  Norma  had  nosed  enthu- 
siasm to  the  highest  jmint,  when  he  yielded  to 
his  deoire  to  visit  Paris,  where,  it  may  aaid, 
artistie  repntationa  become  consolidated.  The 
welcome  he  here  £nmd  inspired  him  with  euoh 
a  partiality  to  France,  that  he  proposed  paanng 
his  life  there.  Alas !  that  ideaaant  and  Ibrtnaate 
life  was  destined  to  be  T8rybiie£  Bdlinif  been 
in  1603,  died  in  1836." 

We  find,  in  this  pUnp^druU  of  gossip  and  eeii- 
iww's,  an  anecdote  of  another  oompoaer,  who  pre- 
oeded  Gr^try  as  purveyor  of  the  French  opera, 
but  who  is  now  &r  less  renwnbsnd  for  hie  mosi- 
oal  skill  than  fbr  his  exoeUenoe  as  a  ohese-ph^. 
Aa  a  young  nuu,  niilider  exernaed  this  xemaik- 
able  talent  aa  a  means  of  making  money.  In 
Oemwny,  Boghuid  and  Holland,  he  beat  all  the 
best  playerpf  although  he  gave  them  adventigoa. 
More  than  <moe  he  was  known  to  diraot  the  cuae 
of  a  person  placed  out  of  his  sight,  whilst  he  mm- 
sdf  was  playing  another  game;  bnt  effcnta  of  that 
kind  &tigned  his'  head  so  muoh  that  he  diaoon- 
tinued  them.  The  Count  d'Artois,  however, 
having  heard  of  the  fiat,  greatly  deatred  to 
witness  it,  and  sent  word  to  FhiUdor  tiiat  ha 
would  play  bim  in  that  mansw  fbr  a  hundred 
louis  d^ors.  Philidor,  after  duly  warning  the 
prince  that  he  was  sure  to  beat  him,  at  last 
vielded  to  hia  wish,  and  aoonpted  the  bet 
When  the  Count  d'Artois  had  setested  the  two 
yers  who  were  to  eonduot  his  game,-^4ad  as 
waa  quite  decided  to  pay  the  hundred  lewi^ 
howem  the  thing  turned  ou^  he  aeeretly  pte- 
vailed  upon  iHulidor'a  aeoukd  Adse^  to  exeeote  one 
of  the  wdera  given  to  him.  ^nua  nudacetaadiiig 
efieeted,  the  game  began,  and  had  prooQaded  bote 
very  abfot  while,  when  nulid»  hevii^  t(dd  hia 
player  to  move  a  knii^t,  the  player  moved  a 
bishop,  and,  twenty  moves  afterwards,  infecmed 
him  uat  his  adveraary  checked  his  king  with  his 
queen.  "That  is  impossible,"  oiied  Philidor, 
"  our  kni^t  vouhl  take  her."  "  Bnt  the  knis^t 
is  not  there,"  n^lied  tbeprfniie's  aeoomplice}  "it 
is  the  biohop."  »  How  so,  the  bishop  Beeting 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  Fhilidor  sat  buried  in 
r^ection,  until  he  recalled  to  Us  nuiuiry,  tte 
whole  pK^fresa  of  the  game. 

"  At  the  fiftli  move."  he  at  last  said,  "when  I 
told  yon  to  advanee  the  knight,  yon  miade  a  mis- 
take, and  advanoed  the  biahop." 

At  these  words  the  Count  d'Artois,  amwd  widi 
wander  end  admitetioD,  roee  from  hia  aeet,  oae* 
fbseed  the  trick  and  asked  PUUder's  peidea. 
Next  morning  he  sent  him  his  hundred  faais  in 
a  gold  boa,  bearing  his  Inttiala  in  diamoBila. 

An  amudng  aeotioa  of  Madame  de  Benrt's 
v<dume  is  devoted  to  oelehrated  punatera,  and 
especially  to  the  Marquia  de  BiSvre^  ao  renowned 
fbr  his  profioienoy  in  that  branch  of  wit,  that  a 
eolleetioft  of  )u«  mn  wt$k  irw  pnli^dwd,  vadit 
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tiw  tiilfi  of  "Biiniaaa."  Snnled  br  popularity, 
he  orerdid  the  thing,  and  at  laat  his  hamt  beoame 
■0  deplorably  confiimed  tiiat  he  could  not  speak 
ftrfireinmateatoai^Mia— notemtofhe  queen 
—without  punning.  He  had  another  accom- 
I^iahmantfeqaallr  elevated  and  desirable;  heva* 
a  ^qficient  in  the  noble  game  of  cup  and  haH. 
He  would  throw  the  ball  to  the  ceiling  or  to  a 
distance,  and  nero'  fidl  to  catoh  it  upon  the  point. 
!nie  natural  consequence  of  these  two  strai^^ely- 
selected  acoomplishments  was  that  the  Marquis 
was  dreaded  by  his  friends  and  not  unfrequently 
"trotted  ont"  for  the  amusement  of  strangers. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  a  diplomatist  with 
whom  U.  de  Bidvre  was  very  intimate,  was  in- 
trqsted  by  the  cabinet  of  TerBailles  with  an  im- 
pwtant  mission  to  the  Pope,  and  went  to  wish  him 
good-bye  before  starting  for  Borne.  If.  de  BiSvre, 
who  had  never  been  in  Italy,  ooooeired  a  sudden 
desire  to  visit  that  country,  and  popoaed  to  accom- 
ymj  hie  flriand.  diplomatut  at  flrat  reftued, 
vimanembazTaasedair,  Pressed  t^tfaelbrqms  to 
eiplam  his  refiisal,  he  at  last  ftoiUy  avowed  that 
Ids  ftiend'a  lage  iar  panning  and  ^laaion,  tax  cup 
and  ball  rendered  him  an  unfit  companion  for  a 
plenipotentiary.  "  And  if  I  pledge  you  my  word," 
said  the  Miirquia,  "not  to  make  a  single  ^un,  or 
to  tonch  a  and  ball  before  returning  to 
Prance."  "Ton  could  not  keep  it.'"  "Try 
me.  If  I  break  it,  I  leave  you  the  very  next 
day."  This  agreed,  the  two  niends  set  out.  Of 
course  the  Marquis  took  no  cup  and  ball  with, 
him,  but  it  was  hard  work  to  repress  the  puns 
that  every  moment  started  to  his  lips,  and  he 
BD^red  greatly  on  the  road.  He  reached  Lyons, 
however,  vnthout  accident.  They  were  to  halt 
there  two  days.  The  intendant  of  the  province 
invited  the  two  friends  to  dinner,  and  asked  a 
nomber  of  dirtingnisbed  persons  to  meet  them. 

When  the  dipLomatiat  and  Uie  marquis  arrived, 
the  drawing-room  was  already  pretty  fall.  The 
first  filing  fhat  oanght  U.  de  Bi&vre  s  eye,  was  a 
eop  and  ball  upon  the  chimney-^eoe.  Deter- 
nttaed  not  to  go  neai  it,  he  was  conversing  with 
some  of  the  guests,  when  one  of  them  took  the 
&tal  instnunent  and  made  verjr  clumsy  use  of  it. 
K  de  Bi^vre  oould  not  stand  this.  He  darted 
fivmud,  snatched  the  toy  from  the  novice's  hands, 
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and,  as  if  to  ma^  mt  for  recent  abetinenee,  exe- 
cuted a  successum  «f  fsats  which  excited  genval 
admiration.  A  circle  filmed  around  him,  he  waa 
loudly  applauded  and  overwhelmed  ydih  compli- 

"Aht  Sbnsienr  le  Marquis,"  cried  one  of  tlie 
spectators^  "how  I  wish  I  had  vonr  addreas 

(skiU) !" 

*'  My  address,  sir  1"  was  the  punster's  reply;  "it 
is  Place  des  Terreaux,  Hotel  of  the  Three  Kings." 

One  may  imagine  how  the  plenipotentiazy 
looked,  at  this  double  relapse  of  his  incorrigible 
companion. 

"I  knew,  in  his  old  age,  and  when  I  was 
hardly  sixteen,"  continues  Madame  de  Bavr, 
"  a  great  artist,  who,  like  the  Marquis  de  Bidvre, 
had  a  passion  for  puns.  It  was  Joseph  Yemet^ 
the  marine  painter,  the  same  who,  during  a 
voyage,  wishing  to  take  a  sketch  of  a  tempest, 
had  h^mwelf  lashed  to  the  ship's  mainmast.  Not* 
withstanding  this  remarkable  trai^  and  the  two 
hundred  pietures,  all  esteemed  oouioisaenxs, 
which  Yemet  laft  behind  hun,  one  often  met, 
after  his  death,  persons  who  only  spoke  of  him 
to  quote  his  most  celebrated  puns,  of  which  a 
considerable  collection  might  be  made.  His  son, 
Carl  Yemet,  inherited  this  passion,  and  as  I  knew 
him  much  longer  than  I  did  his  &ther,  I  oonfisss 
that  the  rolling  fire  of  puns  sometimes  perplexed 
me  to  suoh  a  degree  that  I  no  longer  understood  a 
word  of  what  he  was  saying. 

"  The  Yemet  femily  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
which,  from  father  to  son,  has  produced  in  throe 
successive  generations,  three  men,  diBtinguished 
in  I3ie  same  profession.  J(»eph  has  enridied  all 
tiie  gaBeries  in  Europe  with  nis  |>ictures.  Carl, 
his  son,  acquired  celebrity  as  a  painter  of  horses ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of  the  works 
we  owe,  and  of  those  which  I  hope  we  still  shall 
owe,  to  Horace  Yemet,  his  grandson." 

"We  would  prolong  onr  examinatum^  of .  titia 
pleasant  book,  did  space  allow  it  As  it  is,  we 
must  refer  our  readen  to  tiie  original.  It  is  not 
often  one  stumble  mton  French  m^mcnrs  that  can 
be  recommended  te  English  ladies  as  entirely  un- 
exceptionable. After  an  attentive  perusal,  wo 
can  call  to  mind  no  page  of  the  present  volume 
from  which  the  most  fastidious  need  reooit 
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Poblicg  msteries  privati  juris  erit,  bI 

Neo  circa  vilem  patolomque  morabezk  <»1)sm| 

Nm  vertnun  texbo  cuiabis  reddan  Adas 

Intarpres. 

Com^  dcm't  contradict  me )  Because  if  yon  do^ 
rU  multiply  evciy  Tmk'a  torban  by  two. 

In  a  certain  song  street  that  I  know  very  well,— 
For  I  lived  in  Casgar  onoe,  a  year  at  a  spell. 
And  dashed  off  <me  morning,  myself,  in  a  hurry, 
Tha  "phui  of  the  oity  "  that'a  publiibed  in 


XHK  I.ITTLS  HUNCHBACK, 
a  xu«  «p  cAsais. 
Cissu.  Tnboiia  ararywhare.  Turbana  I  say. 
V|ilain  and  downataifs  ud  over  the  way. 
TRbaaa  of  arary  eonosivabla  hue, 
(To  start  d  la  Ihokeoi^)  old  trntbani  and  new, 
8eariet  and  nanga  aad  isdigo  Um* 
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There  livea,  or  did  Hto,  Anno  Domini  "Fifty ; 
A  Tailor  called  Musta^ia,  ciTil  and  tihiiffy ; 

Bo  meny  -wittulj 

Tou  never  could  call 
But  you'd  bear  him  stiike  mt  like  the  band  at 
abaU, 

TWi  ererything  rattled  all  over  the  stall ! 
Such  fun  was  his  mosio  that  pec^e  would  stop 
And  tarm.  quite  a  crord  roond  the  door  of  tlie 

shop ; 

Till  many  a  Turk,  irresUtibly  pleasured, 
"Who  stayed  tiiere  to  listen  stuped  in  to  be  nie»* 
sored. 

One  fine  afternoon, 

Towards  the  middle  of  June, 
Our  friend  was  as  usual  humming  a  tune 
And  singing  some  yenes  he'd  made  on  tiie  mooQi 
As  cross-legged  he  cosily  squatted  at  work. 
In  his  double  capacity.  Tailor  and  Turk, 

"When  a  queer  Uttle  figure 

As  black  as  a  nif^er 
Peeped  in  at  fbe  door  with  a  wink  and  a  Buigger; 

On  his  backbone  a  hunch 

Had  grown  such  a  bunch 
That  he  looked  very  much  like  an  African  Pnnehf 
And  Unstapha's  heart  ^re  a  leap  to  lus  throat 
Lest  this  rum  little  devil  had  called  for  a  ooat 

Sut  he  hadn't :  be  sat 
Plump  down  on  the  mat. 
And  drummed  a  few  chords  on  the  crown  of  his 

bat, 

Then  struck  up  a  ballad  so  bzimflil  of  fiin 
That  Snip  rolled  abont  on  his  board  lilce  a  ton, 
EHumting,  "Stop  there — yon.  grinning  young 

son  of  a  gun ! 
Don't  burst  a  man's  Inler,  adone  lad,  adcme !" 

But  stop  ? — ^oot  a  bit ! 

He  rattled  his  wit 
Till  Knstapha's  ribs  were  just  ready  to  split, 
It's  a  mercy  be  didn't  go  off  ia  a  fit ! 

John  Parry,  I'll  swear, 

Had  he  only  been  there. 
Would  have  thumped  out  his  musical  brains  in 
despair. 

And  each  "  Brother  Brough," 

As,  in  sympathy  gruff, 
The  <^tic  fraternal  he  wiped  with  his  cuff, 
Would  have  sobbed,  "  Brother,  broths,— Wve 

lived  long  enough !" 
The  words  I  can't  copy — becadse,  in  a  ramble, 
My  pockets  were  picked  by  a  bandit  of  Stambd, 
Wlio  ]^i|ffi;ed  aU  my  papers  and  pounded  my 
hud, — 

Walked  off  in  my  breeches  and  left  me  fiv  dead. 
I  (Oily  lemember  it  closed  vrith  a  vink, 
And  a  pointed  request  £v  "a  trifle  to  drink." 

"Drink?  dear  Uttle  black, 
With  a  hump  on  your  back,*' 
Cried  Uustqiha,  "  pome  along  home  to  a  snaok ! 

The  out  of  your  jib 

Will  iaokle  my  *  rib,' 
Well  hang  yon  oat  simper  end  liquor  ad  Ui. 
^}^ov«^  yoadtssmit  Ceme,  jump  off  the  floor, 
And  shoTS  np  1b»  duittns  lAUit  X  M  th«  do«: 


Early  cloung  fiff  ever,  and  ICental  ImiaoTement ! 
I  say,  little  dog,  ifs  an  excellent  movement" 

Not  far  down  the  road 

Lay  &e  Tailor's  abod^ 
JEGs  '*cot"  as  be  teimed  it  when  innung  an  ode, 
Where  the  fondest  of  vrivei^  wiHi  a  k^  on  her 

lips. 

Stood  ready  to  vreleome  tiie  flmdest  of  Snips. 

With  a  start  and  a  stare, 
The  Tuloress  ftir 
Ezdaimed,   "Oh,  my  goodness,  viio  have  yon 

gotHiere? 

A  little  black  Blackamoor,  well  I  declare !" 
"  Pray,  wife,"  said  tbe  Tailor,  "  some  supper 
prepare : 

Don't  snub  little  Hunchback,  but  set  him  a  ehair ; 
If  he  doesn't  surprise  you  vhen  once  his  tongue's 
loose. 

By  tiie  bones  of  tbe  Prophet  Til  swalloir  my 

goose." 

Alas  and  alack 

For  our  dear  little  Black, 
His  manners  were  almost  as  queer  as  his  back : 
For  be  never  said,  "  thank  you,"  and  never  said 

"please," 

But  ate  with  bis  knife,  and  began  wifli  bis  cheeae, 

And  snored  as  he  chewed. 

Which  is  perfectly  rude^ 
When  in  oirilized  o(mkpany  taUng  your  fbod ; 
Till  his  host  and  his  hostess  eichmmed,  "  What 
af^ution 

This  knr  UUle  Hunchback  is,  over  bis  mntton  V 

At  length  a  great  crab 

He  snatched  with  a  grab. 
And  down  his  black  throttle  att^pted  to  dab ; 

But,  frightfiil  to  say, 

It  "  went  the  wrong  way," 
And  there,  it^s  cmstaceous  ill-will  to  display. 

Perversely  stuck  fiut — 

"Oh,  I'm  diddled  at  last!" 
Gasped  Blacky.    "  Quip — gu^le.   It  .  .  .  can- 
not .  .  .  get  .  .  .  past. 
Quick!  Slap  my  bade  someboOT — Ob,  try  aqKKm! 
A  long  «ie — a  longer  1   Ob,  Tm  a  gone  'oo<m  T* 

To  paint  the  despair 

Of  our  kind-hearted  pair, 
When  the  poor  little  nigger  rolled  out  of  his  cSiair, 
I  give  you  my  honour  is  more  than  I  dare : 

For  besides  all  the  croaking 

Folks  make  when  they're  duddn^. 
And  tbe  InnUe  they  i^ve^  which  is  TasOy 
provoking 

In  the  midst  of  a  meal. 

They  couldn't  but  feel 
They'd  lost  a  fine  crab  which  had  cost  a  great  deal ; 
And  that  wasn't  all,  for  Tm  Bony  to  state, 
They  were  doubly  peiplezed  by  thor  vudtnr'B  firt^ 
Thfi  laws  in  Casnr  being  eroelly  qoew, 
(In  fiwt  cne  mi^t  almost  ^tRmoonoe  than  mrme. 
Compared  with,  our  mild  htOA-statnta-bpok  hem,) 

Annonncing[Oiltruih%vjOOQLC 

In  plaia  Uack  ana  vhite^ 
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'  Toa  nuutHund'what  joa're  at  when  yaax  iHendi 
yodiiiTite, 

tar,  if  scaj  tcaa  Husalnuii  diet  in  yoiir  hoiu^ 
TooMl  be  bong  tilie  next  da;/ — ^which  seems  miliar 
a  chouse. 

So  if*  dear  that  oar  couple  had  nasoiu  a  tern 
For  fanngiag  their  orooked  young  rintor  to. 

■ 

isn  off  directly  fixr  '  Biiits  on  Emergencies,' 
To  see  -what  the  author,  (an  oninent  snzgeon, )  says ; 
Then  both  fell  to  thump 
The  detestable  hump, 
As  if  such  a  process  would  make  the  crab  jump : 
They  opened  bis  jaw, 
And  fished  in  his  maw 
THh  hook-sticks  and  scissors,  and  stammered 
"oh  law!" 

'When  tiiey  couldn't  so  much  as  catch  hold  of  a 
daw. 
"Its  aU  of  no  use," 
Said  the  Tailor,  "  the  deuce 
Take  the  hunch  and  the  boy !  they'll  be  cooking 
my  goose, 

lezpeot,  with  a  stock  tiut  ain't  ea^  to  loose, 

To-morrow  at  nx; 

Ifs  rather  a  fix, 
At  my  time  othfe  to  he  in  fi«  tiie  kicks. 
Cwne,  whirii's  to  be  done  wif^  c^? — ch<m  him  up 
fittle, 

And  seU  him  for  sarloys  and  poor  peopIe'B  Tictnal  ? 
Or,  stf^ !  Lug  him  off  to  our  neighbour  the  Saw- 
bones, 

And  swear  that  he  killed  him,  in  handling  his 
jaw-bones ! 

That's  better !  yes,  bundle  him  up  <m  my  bade : 
rU  bare  him  maxt  door  and  be  home  in  a  raack !" 

■Ding  ding'  attiu  bdl: 

"  This  gemman  ain't  well," 
SmtfieTaikn',  "his  backbone's b^nnin'  to  swell. 
Tw  your  master,  my  lad :  say  he's  wri^Un'  with 
pain. 

And  sends  up  this  guinea  his  case  to  explain : 
And  tell  him  he'd  better  come  down  pretty  slide. 
Or  he'U  find  his  poor  patient  ap  dead  as  a  brick." 

Our  doctor — a  Jew, 

Had  but  little  to  do, 
fiecaose  all  his  patients  were  luddly  few ; 
So  he  sat  in  his  nxmi,  looking  hungry  and  blue, 
Vriting  &noy  prescriptions  md  &buIous  letters, 
And  wishing  himsdf  better  known  to  his  betters. 

And,  of  course,  when  his  boy 

Burst  in,  full  of  joy, 
"  Oh  master— oh  master^-oh  master,  ahoy ! 

Here's  a  cove  and  a  pound  1 

And,  oh,  isn't  he  roiuidl 
And  the  Htlle  chap  sqiwaks  as  he  sits  <m  the 
gnnud  I 

And  he  can't  come  npaburs,  'cause  he's  bod  I'U  be 

bound  I" 

He  jumped  off  his  chair, 

Six  feet  in  the  air. 
And  taking,  ^as,  neither  oandle  nor  care. 
Went  hop  ddp  and  ^ump  to  the  top  of  the  staii^ 

Whwe,  just  m  the  way. 

Poor  Blackimwor  hey, 


YttT  litUe  ei^eeting  sodi  uimbb  display —  . 
Eick»d  him  head  over  heels — oh  it's  pdnftd  to  say 

How  he  banged  like  a  ball 

On  the  BtavB  and  the  wall. 
And  how  thump  after  thump  you  mi^t  hear  in 
his  &1I, 

Tin  at  last  yon  might  hear  him  xdl  Into  13w  hall. 

"0!  0!  Vat ish  here? 

I've  killed  him  I  fear! 
0 !  fetch  down  the  candlesh !  0  Koees,  ma  tear, 
Pieash  hdp  us, — I  ronld  not  hare  kicked  on  lis 
rear 

If  rd  known  vere  he  lay, 

O !  Tot  a  bad  day. 
To  Talk  on  tou's  patient  lhat  comes  with  his  pay !" 
So  shrieked  the  ^ysidan  as  down  stain  he  ran 
In  frantic  pursuit  of  the  poor  little  num. : 

He  did  all  he  could, 

But  he  cUd  no  more  good 
Hum  if  he'd  been  coaxing  a  doll  made  of  wood ; 

For  every  ^plianoe 

Of  sozgioal  sdence 
He  feond  that  his  customer  hdd  at  defiance, 
And  Btm  persevraingly  lay  on  the  floor, 
Pteciady  aa       aud  dead  as  before. 

And  then,  in  despair. 
The  Jew  tore  his  hair, 

Sir  Hebrews  have  commonly  plenty  to  spare,) 
d  cried  on  the  'prophetdi   to  'make  it  all 
sqnare,' 

And  rowed  he'd  o<mtinne  to  sob  and  to  swear 
Till  they  did :  but  it  seems  that  they  didn't  much 
care, 

Or  else  couldn't  hdp  him  and  langji'd  at  his  prayer. 
Bat  outories  and '  groans 
'Whidk  m^t  soften  the  stones,' 
Are  tilings  which  my  muse  altogether  disowns, 
Ajid  begs  you'll  not  feaiej  die's  going  to '  harrow, ' 
Or  'freeze'  you,  or  play  any  tricks  with  your 

'marrow ;' 
But  simply  imagine  a  Jew  giving  tongue, 
Crying,  "  0  Tat  a  pity  it  is  to  be  hung !" 
It  was  well  for  this  Jew  that  his  little  foot  page. 
Though  small,  was  extremely  discreet  for  hb  age ; 
He  uerer  with  lollipop  made  himself  ill, 
Kor  cribbed  from  the  counter,  nor  stole  from  the 

till, 

Nor  whistled  on  Sunday,  but  sat  by  the  cook, 
ImproTing  her  mind  with  some  good  little  book : 
And  he  ofbea  would  say, — "See  I  never  get 
whacked. 

And  I  never  say  nothing  that  isn't  a  fiict. 
And  in  minding  my  work,  0  I'm  always  exact. 
And  perhaps,  wheni  di^  Til  be  pat  in  a  tract; 
ThaKt  'cause  Tm  so  good,  oodki  indeed  I  don't  see 
As  tiie  littie  Bliod  Dustman  was  better  than  me." 

"  Oh  master,  oh  master !"  the  prodigy  said, 
"  0  don't  go  a>twistin'  tiie  hair  off  your  head. 
If  so  be  aa  the  poor  little  gemman  is  dead ! 
A"'^  please  not  to  swear — ' cause  I'U  quote  you  a 
text—" 

"Text be  blowed,"  said  the  Jew,  "yg^  young 
deril,  what  next  ? 
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Pre  kiUed  him,  I  iedlih  ^on  1— He's  detd  u  de 

door, 

Andif  depnliwhmnm  diaUflidhim,  ohkr! 
De  Jridgah  and  John  ^xfbok  viU  be  011I7  two 


"Boo-hoot"  cried  flie  ytmffa,  "duU  I  kee  my 
week's  wages? 
Oh  master,  hooray  I 
Fve  thought  of  a  war; 
Yoa  need  not  be  hung,  far  Vm  son  it  will  vaj, — 
And  ru  tell  you  to  u^enoel  ooDfl)  wxifti  do 
yon  say? 
Old  Cofi,  the  grocer, 
Lives  ncoct  door,  you  knoV}  nr, 
"Well !  wouldn't  it  just  l>e  a  regular  poser 
To  slip  him  down  chimney?   We'll  soon  shore 

him  through, 
And  Cofi's  oook-sure  to  get  hung  'stesd  a£  yon  I 
If  yon  swear  that  he  never  came  into  your  house, 
Thongh  I  can't  tell  a  as-^'U  be  dumb  as  a 
moose  1" 

"Oh,  Mosesh!"  the  Jew  said,  "dia  queer  leefle 
brute, 

Dear  boy,  down  the  rihinrniwh  we  surely  will 

shoot; 

And,  fbr  fear  in  de  Tay  he  should  shmnt  all  bis 

clothes, 

Ye'd  mush  better  keep  dem  ourshelves,  I  suppose. 
1*11  pull  off  his  coat  rich,  ma  tear,  is  quite  new, 
And  a  great  deal  too  goot  for  to  rear  in  a  flue ; 
Ton  pmk  off  de  breeshes  and  shoes  £com  his  fork, 
He  Tont  rant  again  to  go  out  far  a  valk !' 
80  the  poOT  Httle  Black,  being  stripped  on  the  spot, 
Down  tbe  ohinmey  of  Gofl,  we  grocer,  was  shot. 

Kow  OoA,  the  grocer,  tliou{^  upright  as  any, 
Dzoept  in  the  matter  of  toniing  a  penny. 
Was  ffYca  to  practise,  Vm  sadly  afraid. 
What  are  miufy  described  as  'tlifl  tricks  of  the 
trade.' 
At  least,  people  said, 
With  a  shake  of  the  head, 
That  he  primed  his  '  prime  oongo'  with  sloes  and 
blaok-lead: 

And,  worse  a  great  deal,  that,  unpleasantly  often. 
With  him,  '  ripe  old  coffee'  meant  '  rott^  old 
ooflBn;' 

A  dodge  which  they  tell  me,  to  this  very  day, 
Is  practised  in  London — don't  mention  it,  pray — 
And  that  people  quite  like,  if  they'd  omy  but 
speak  up, 

A  dash  of  weir  grandmamma  whisked  in  the  tea- 
cap. 

His  sngiar,  they  added,  was  sandy  and  damp, 
And  hiB  oil  on^  fit  Ibr  a '  wonderflil  lamp 
And  in  &ct,  all  agreed,  if  he  wasn't  a  soamp. 
The  Grocer  was  certainly  one  of  that  stamp. 
Of  course  on  soch  gossip  I'd  gladly  be  dumb, 
But  it  bears  on  my  story,— so  out  it  must  oome. 

Vta  there  lived  in  the  city  a  weU^iimniDg  iaw« 

Who'd  foiiQd  out  a  pl^ 

Buob  TQgaes  to  trepim, 
And  roUa  from  the  oy^  ^nd  milk  tom  the  can 

Would  buy  on  the  sly, 

On  purpose  to  try. 


As  h«  tat  at  bis  broikM  nifk  nobody  by, 

Ai^  a  thumiang  great  mioroaeope  icmred  in  bis 

en. 

If  the  bread  was  quite  aioe, 

And  hadn't  a  spice 
Of  Bomathiiig  that  wouldn't  be  ebei^  at  the  prSos^ 
And  the  nuk  just  the  thing  that  tha  real  oow 

oames, 

Unslushed  with  pump-water  and  plaster  of  Fans; 
Until,  when  be'a  quite  made  the  tour  of  the  taUe, 
^'d  slash  off  an  article  canstio  and  able, 

In  a  work  of  his  own. 

Where  all  would  be  shown. 
And  horrified  spinsters  would  read  it  and  groan, 
"  Oh  why  don't  he  let  people's  victuals  alone  ? 
Oh,  why  did  he  tdl  us  ?  So  wonder  one's  thin ! 
Oh  dear,  what  a  state  must  our  Bttmiachs  be  in.  P' 

Of  course,  all  the  tradespeople  termed  him  a  spy ; 
And  gloomily  said,  "tiiey'd  catch  him  by  an' 

And  they'i^  leave  the  great  mioroooope  tight  in 

his  eye! 

And  he'd  better  look  out,  'osose  as  how  they  were 
blessed 

If  his  &cts  or  his  food  he'd  much  l<mffer  dieest 
And,  by  way  of  a  totArktutf  dbfuteoed  bin 

"  Whaek-Iie^" 
A  name  all  agreed  that  deecaibed  him  racacUy. 

After  this  you  may  gOMf 

That  Gofl  no  less 
Went  walking  in  bodily  fiaar  of  "&e  press," 
Than  of  B<mie  one  who  signs  with  a  cmtal  S, 
And  an  A,  and  a  T,  and  an  A,  and  tmSt 
Whenever  his  nugesty  handles  a  pen, 
And  passed  all  his  time  in  an  exquisite  fliai^ 
Or  only  felt  passably  valiant  when  dmnk. 

That  evening,  however,  he'd  been  to  a  ball, 
And  came  singmg  home  by  the  help  of  the  wall, 
Dedaring  he  didn't  feel  mghtened  at  all. 

He  entered  his  shop 

With  a  rolUokiag  hop, 
That  proved,  pretty  j^inly,  he'd  "  just  had  ft 
drop,'' 

And,  waving  his  glim, 

Cried,  "  Let  me  catch  Mfi— 
That  Whack-Uel   I'll  mangla  him,  body  and 
limb! 

Who  says  FmallMud? 

If  old  Bogey  appeared, 
This  minute,  Fd  take  mm,  like  this,  by  the  beard. 
Give  him  one  for  his  tail,  sir,  and  two  ft»f  his  nob, 
—Oreat  Allah  defend  nsl    Who's  that  on  tfaa 
hob? 

It's  black,  and  it  grins! 

Oh  mextif !  my  sins — 
(No,  it  can't  be  the  Devil — ^he's  hoiAto  his  pins,) 
Iknowhim,  tbeviUamt  If s Wha^-Iie,  ttiA 
naked! 

Here^s  a  chance  at  his  noddbl^bj  jiago,  m 
take  it!" 

Whack— bang,  "ti&e  mottevl  TouMneftr* 
sample  ? 

Oh,  did  you  ?'^  baiiMvliadiS^^you  dull  have 
it  and  am^" 
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OmIe— bang,  "DoToafikait?  OhdMr,  ifsBO 

trouble, 

Sfoienn,"  bng-Hvadk,  "iflgsreitToadooUe! 

TmnMoal,  toMy  thati  vstirmyoooM; 

I  doa't  thhik  yoa'U  hint  Tve  dilntad  yonr  tooo ! 

Come,  bolt,  sii,  and  oim 

The  Abearance  Tto  ihoim  I 
ToawoiL't>  0,I'Uiii«k6  7im!  Don't  think 7on*U 
atone 

Ar  .  .  .  .  oh,  B17  good  gnw&oni^  he*!  edld 

as  a  stme! 
Ohariktjl  vfayoonldn'tllethlmalonef 
Ah,  wieteh  Hut  I  am,  may  I  ne*er  moke  tobeooo 

more 

li  I  ain't  been  and  d(me  it— rre  moidered  the 
Bladkamoor !" 

Tn  a  moment  he  bkw 
The  fiends  of  the  Iaw 
Fopjnx^  np  from  till,  canister,  counter^  and  drawer, 
Scovling,  nowling,  and  growling,  mth  halter  in 
claw! 
The  candle  burnt  blue 
And  the  gibbering  crew 
Ssnamedf  "Oofl*— oome  Coflf  we'n  waiting  tot 
you; 

Don't  keep  us  all  ni^tr* 

In  abort  luoh  a  nght 
At  'powoftil  writarsi'  who  donbtleaa  are  righti 
Fersut  in  purveying  for  circles  polite, 
Whenever  for  murder  tiiej  chance  to  indite : 
All  which  made  the  matter  prodlgionslT  blacky 
And  todc  the  poor  Grocer  complete^  atNM^ 

And,  aobered  1st  comM, 

He  naxed  with  ranora^ 
60  load  that  it  almost  attracted  'tibe  force/ 
Vhoae  ijmpafliy's  nOier  a  donbtftil  resource 
Since — even  in  Bow-stzeet— those  gemmen  in 
Une 

Ate  1^  to  think  leas  of  your  Tiotim  than  pou. 

He  Matflihad  TO  the  bo^r-^4wioatin  thestoeefr— 
f  A  SO  was,  luoldly,  grubbing  cold  meat 
Admra  the  Jew's  *airey,'  that  lay  on  his  beat^ 
And  trying  hi*  hand  at  improrlng  the  cook, 
Thooib  not,  Vm  afraid,  with  a  'goodlitOe  book,*) 

Stock  him  £ut  by  the  w^ 

Ban  back  with  a  squall, 
And  jumped  into  bed,  breeiohes,  turban,  and  all ; 
Whme,  all  the  long  night  through,  he  lay  on  the 
rack. 

And  aqnealed  through  Ihe  aheets  like  »  pig  in  a 
aaek. 

'Biat  mfgtit,  it  ao  happened,  the  'Friends  of  the 
Tidons,' 


That  all  men  were  brothers,  and  all  men  should 

Or,  as  ih«y  mpiessud  it,  drink  out  of  000 mug; 

Gong  en  to  prodsim 

1^  it  'twas  your  aim 
Tomatoj  ahaggy  sarages  humble  aQ4  to^ 
iwaaB  t  powder  and  ball  wqaL^  ftoegn^miab  flwt 


"Ton  shoold  first  oatob  a  Tartar, 
And  coax  him  to  bartw," 
Said  they, "  and  the  moment  he  finds  what  yon're 
arter, 

He'll  say  with  a  grin. 

Extending  his  fin, 
'Ky dear  Freaohee-Teachee,  nowdon't  take  me  in  1 
rm  backward  at  figorea,  you'll  find,  Vm  afraid. 
But  I  and  my  natioa  will  joyfUly  tmde.* " 

"  It  merely,"  they  said,  "  wanted  aldlfal  caresnng 
To  make  the  poor  Kaffir  a  positire  Uesslng : 
We  should  b^  with  hia  fresks^lf  he  did  in  the 

night, 

Drive  your  cattle  and  leave  half  your  haystaoka 

alight, - 

Should  yoa  for  that  reason— yes^  yon — better 

taught, 

Humanity'B  precepts  hold  likewise  et  ttondit  ? 
If  he  did  shoot  your  shepherds  and  Ixy  to  bag  yon, 
A  pretW  example— to  ning  at  him  too ! 
No :  j<«e  with  him,  court  him,  implore  heHl  ze- 
pen^ 

And  Friendship,  thai  Tradc^  with  the  bsxgain  oe- 

talent; 

Tou'U  send  him  docks,  oalioo,  tweesers,  and  ram. 
In  return  for  scalps,*  elephants,  banjos,  and  gums 
Won't  Ma<  be  a  triumph— a  glory  withal, 
To  the  nation  that  boasts  of  a  Brotherhood  Hall 

'Twas  thus,  from  the  platfbnn,  with  nnetion  and 
sest, 

Sneeki-Peeki,  the  Quaker,  that  oondare  addressed. 
'Twas  thrilling,  ^ey  tdl  me>  to  hear  bim,  as 

*  cheen' — 

Condensed  in  '  sensation,'— subsided  in  '  tears  j' 
And  hesTy  old  wtmien  and  hasy  old  dt& 
Were  heard  through  the  darlmess,  exiOoding  in 
fits,— 

At  length,  having  fialiiy  disburdened  his  mind, 
Frored  that  batUes  were  sinflil  and  blows  were 
unkind, 

Sneeki-Feeki,  the  Quaker— first  ponohing  his  fee, 
Went  smiling  beni^ianily  home  to  his  tM. 

I  wonder  why  Fate 

lies  alws^  in  wait, 
Such  eiodlent  people  to  oc^ch  in  a  stndt, 
And  why  Fre  ula  dismal  mishap  to  zdrts  f 
In  cTossmg  the  Grooer'B  respectaUs  stiM^ 
Where  little  deadHonohbaok  stood  stiff  00  bis  feat, 

Just  outside  the  shop. 

The  Quaker  ran  flo^, 
Agiunst  the  poor  bo^,  which  esusod  it  to  drop. 
Tripping  up  Sneeki-Fecki,  who  gars  a  great  ho^ 
CrjTng,  "Thieves !  here,polioemen  I— hoy,  watch- 
men— patrol ! 
I'm  robbed— I'm  assaulted  1  I  am  'pon  my  soul! 
C<mie,  somebody,  00m  I   Fm  in  ftsr  of  my  Hfe! 
Come,  some  one,  before  he  jnmps  up  with  •  knifik" 

Bat  then,  when  he  found 

His  foe  <m  the  ground 


t  Onr  Mnnqnlers  ten  sot  nsoallf  Mind  OMiistet 

tbsb  bnCbren,  sUber  in  ntcBpi^^f^MfMi^^ 
Whj  dont  they  invest  in  a-B^pfo>*<tOT4MWMByjw,  and 
offlbr  to  the  pmiKo  iriut  they  nririit  coMoiwilgHMly 
wnmoe  as  tlM  *■  Oenfleman'S  real  head  of  hslrf 
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Didn't  Im^Terylai^  andwasnM^edaBdmiiul, 

He  bravely  ran  back 
V.       And  hit  him  a  whack, 
Shonting,  "Shamming's  no  use,  yon  detestable 
Black! 

m  teach  you  a  peaceable  man  to  attack ! 

Oh,  70a  don't  mean  to  liae !  yoa're  afraid  of  my 

stick  ^ 

Veiy  well,  then  yon'n  all  tiie  more  handy  to 

kiokl 

Ha,  here  oome  the  watoh  I  They  shall  hear  vhat 

tou'tb  done  I" 
Says  the  Watch,  "Hollo,  Quaker,  it^s  nBeless  to 

mnl 

No  gammon,  we  saw  you — ^we  watched  the  whole 

tussle,  man ; 
And  saw  yon  knock  orer  and  pound  this  'ere 

Mussulman. 

If  he's  dead — and  he  is  too  I  we  wouldn'tbe  yon, 
"When,  the  first  thing  to-monow,  you're  catehing 
your  due!" 

Of  oonrseit  was  Tain 

Th»  &etB  to  oplauif 
Such  flimsy  erasions  where  autocrats  rdgn 
Trnirersally  meeting  with  simple  disdain  : 
And  poor  Sneeki-Peeki,  with,  great  consternation, 
In  fire  minutes  found  himself  tight  in  the  Station. 

It  seems  in  Casgar,  where  but  slenderly  thrives 
The  noble  FronBom  that  somehow  contriTes 
To  nm  nUlher  to  seed  in  our  Westminster  hives, 
The  County-Court  J'udges  try  folks  for  thdr  lives; 
And  if  s  found  that  this  paetaoe,  in  dealing  ih!&i 
crime, 

Eflboia  both  a  saving  of  mon^  and  time. 

They  call  on  the  cause. 
And  nobody  jaws 
About  '^ihii,*  'proo&,'  and  alKrurd  little  'flaws,* 
Which  would  aigue  a  great  disrespect  for  the  laws. 
"Now  then,"  roars  the  Judge,  "where's  the 

Quaker?  who — that? 
That  sheep-stealing,  snuff-coloured  hound  in  a  hat  ? 
Knock  it  off,  sirrsii  Tipstaff!  now  then — ^what's 
the  charge? 

'  Broke  a  Mnssiilman's  head  and  the  Statutes  at 
Large?' 

Of  course  he  did!  Look  at  him — guilty  and 
dumb — 

Not  an  answer  to  make  I — ^Tell  the  hangman  to 
come! 

Hold  your  ttmgue,  sir,  this  moment !   D'ye  think 
I  at  here 

To  hear  fellows  chatter  whose  guilt  is  quite  clear?" 

"Jack  Eetdi,  my  Lord,  waits. 

"  Oh,  Ihat^s  lucky ;  away  1 
Tie  him  np — tie  him  up,  lying  rascal !  but  stay, 
Set  a  duur  for  the  Court,  outside,  under  a  tie^ 
That  liie  end  of  this  viUdn  mysdf  I  may  see." 

Loud  roared  Sneeki-Peeki,  on  finding  his  case 
Assume  such  a  sudden  and  shocking  bad  face ; 
(Any  practical  man  could  have  told  him  'tma 
vain 

His  private  aatipalhies  thus  to  o^^lain.) 


' '  The  rope  was  made  fost,  . 
The  moment  was  past. 
Which  florid  reporters  describe  as  one's  '  last 
When  somebody  ahonted,   "  Stop,  hangmm ! 
avast  1 

You've  got  the  wrong  cove ; 

Don't  let  him  be  hove ! 
He  isn't  the  villain— I  did  it,  by  Jove ! 
I'm  Cofi — the  Qrooer !  I  caught  him  last  night 
Making  mouths  oa'  my  hob,  and  I  smashed  him 
outright, 

And  I  can't  go  to  sleep  'cause  Fm  jumiong  with, 
fright, 

And  I  wish  to  be  hanged,  and  oh !  please  tie  me 
ti^tt" 

"Lor*  bless  me,"  the  Judge  said,  " if  this  be  tlia 

case, 

You'd  better  step  up  in  the  gentleman's  place. 
I'll  be  bound,  if  the  foots  are  at  all  as  you  say. 
That  thief,  Sneeki-Peeki,  won't  stand  in  your 
way!" 

So,  up  w^  the  Grooer: — his  head's  timmg^  flu 

nooa^ 

In  a  precious  foir  way  to  be  cured     the  blues ; 

When  hark,  there's  a  cry,  ■ 

"  Ma  tear,  it  raah.  I, 
And  I  cannot  permit  de  pore  Groeher  to  die ! 
Don't  hang  him,  I  ask,  and  I  vish  to  tell  vy." 

*'  Good  heavens,"  the  Judge  said,  "  suppose  it 
were  you, 

Why  keep  the  Court  waiting,  you  snivelling  Jew  ? 
Jump  up  and  be  hanged  without  forther  to-do !" 

"  But  I  vish  to  speak  vords — ^may  I  ?  only  a  few?" 

"No,  YorKATM'T!"  roarod  the  Judge,  "forth^ 

wouldn't  be  true ! 
Pitch  over  the  Grocer  thwe,  hangman,  and  stifle 
This  be^ar  who'd  flius  witii  our  dignity  trifle.'* ' 

"Ay,  «j,  sir,"  the  hangman  said,  "how  many 

more? 

Here's  three  to  begin  witii, — and  Iiots's  number 
Fonrl 

My  stars,  meny  Mustapha !  well,  I  am  blessed  I 
If  he  isn't  as  great  a  torn- fool  as  the  rest !" 

"  My  Lord,"  cried  the  Tailor, "  one  word  in  your 
ear!" 

But,  jtist  as  he  spoke,  people  shouted,  "Stand 
dear! 

Make  way  tha»— make  way  for  our  Lord  the 
Vizier!" 

Bang,  bang,  go  the  kettle-drnmsy  twelve  on  a 
side, 

That  roU  for  his  Greatness  where'er  he  may 

ride; 

Flap,  flap,  go  the  standards  of  Mussulmen  green, 
That  flutter  wherever  his  Greatness  is  seen ; 
'  Hooray,'  go  the  people  who  always  hooray 
At  aught  that's  unwontedly  noisy  or  gav ; 
And  ^wngoee  the  Court  in  a  servile  salaam. 
As  much  as  to  say,  '  Oh,  how  flatter'd  I  am ! 
I  hope  you  don^t  mean  to  jday  Wolf  to  my 
Lamb!' 


lejl-vss  fbobc  tbb  ababiam  hiohts. 
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"  Biae,  Jud^,  to  yonr  feet ; 

Tour  worship  I  greet 
Ytom.  one  who  estefons  you  both  ^ust  and  disoreet. 
The  Lord  cf  tlie  Faitiiihl,  who  Bits  all  alone, 
And  mlee  the  wide  world  upon  Sdnaon's  throne, 
Cammands  your  attendance j  aad  bids  me  require 
Both  Tailor  and  Bootw,  emd  Gfooer  and  Liar : 
It  iffwmiTig  tiiat  one,  of  them's  mnidered  his 
Lameatc^ 

Adazk  and  dialOTal  pofonnanoe  to  ^tay 

He  hears  thOT  all  own  it^  and  swears  ^  the  moon 

He^  teaoh  fhem  to  bully  a  Boyal  BoffiMm  t" 

"Sow,  just  at  this  point,  . 

If 7  tale  to  disjoint, 
I  bid  all  at  onoe  lesser  actors  '  aroint !' — 
Kow  tot  a  goose-qoill,  roond  end  dean, — 
Baok  flats  uidflicie,  and  change  the  soene ! 

That  morning  at  eight, 

Vrom  his  pillow  of  state 
And  couch  of  spun-gold.  Caliph  Haronn  the  Great 
Woke,  yawning  extromely  and  scratching-his  pate. 
"  Go,  some  one,"  said  he,  "  for  our  funny  Buffoon, 
And  bid  him  come  hither  and  strike  up  a  tone  : 
"We're  seedy  this  morning, — yes,  rather  so-so ; 
Oar  Hunchback  alone  can  inspirit  us. — Qo !" 

"  Great  Prince  of  the  Earth,  and  the  Air,  and  the 
Wave, 

lire  long  and  for  erer !"  made  answer  the  slaTC. 
"  His  Boyal  BufEbonahip,  sir,  yesterday  night, 
Alas,  closed  his  eyes  on  your  maj^t^s  lig^t : 
He  went  for  a  walk,  and  0,  ^ockii^  to  tell, 
Strolled  into  some  place  where  the  tradespeople 
dwell; 

Th^  caught  him^^Qi^  killed  him,  and,  strange: 
than  all, 

ThcTf're  cutting  like  fan  to  the  Coonfy-conrt  Hall, 
Eachsweanng,  <I  did  it! 'tis  I  that  ahonld  squeak,' 
Which  looks  ]^  a  dodge,  sir,  to  diddle  tlie  beak." 

Upstarted  in  wrath  from  his  pillow  of  state 
And  oouch  of  spun-gold  Caliph  Haroun  the  Great; 

For  dearer  than  all 

In  tiie  Caliphat  hall 
Was  the  blithe  little  Hundiback  so  friimy  and 
small; 

"Is  it  thus,"  he  exclaimed,  "Uiat  these  worms  of 

the  dust 

Bare— dare  to  insult  Caliph  Haroun  the  Just  ? 
Most  he  mourn  the  pet  boy  that  delighted  him 

BO, 

And  the  of  his  Harem  their  little  black  beau. 
And  monm  nsrerenged  ?  no,  by  l^omet>  no ! 

Command  our  Yizier 

To  bring  erery  one  here, 
Befiire  our  tribunal  at  once  to  nppear; 
For,  1^  HeOTen«  the  ears  of  alf  ages  shall  ring 
With  Uie  sent^ce  thqr^  hear  fh>m  the  lipe  of 
thar  TfiTig !" 

'Tis  done,  as  we  know ; 

And,  bowing  quite  low. 
They  front  the  stem  judgment-seat,  all  in  a  row^ 
Bnedd-Feeki  indnded— the  picture  of  wo^ 
With  hia  eloquent  XBOuth  like  a  ea^tal  0. 


"Cant  wretehes!"  the  Caliph  said,  "which  of 

ye  four 

Slew  ^lia  poor  UtUe  fellow  that  lies  <ni  the  floor, 
The  pet  of  our  Palaoe,  the  joj  of  our  wives? 
Beware  how  ye  answer :  ye  |ueadfbr  your  lives." 

Then  the  Tailor  spoke  first,  and  the  Jew,  in  his 
luni, 

Gave  the  tale  to  the  Grocer,  and  then,  'wietehed 

kMUL,* 

The  Quaker,  who  sorely  mistnuted  such  parley. 
Contrived,  wiHi  load  s«»,  to  blurt  oat  the/mw. 

"When  all  had  been  heard, 
"It's  ratter  absurd," 
Said  the  Caliph.  "We  think  the  first,  second,  and 

third 

May  pass  without  censure : — ^fhe  crab  and  the 
kick 

Were  accidents  purely,  and,  as  for  the  stick, 
Kaster  Chrocer,  next  time  yon  must  mind  who  you 
lick. 

But,  as  for  the  lasf^"  he  lesomed  wiUi  a  amile, 
"Sneeki-Pe^  yonr  head  must  come  out  <^  its 
tile; 

For,  of  course,  when  we  look  on  tids  poor  little 
dumb  body, 

We  irant  consolation  fbr  tiiis  oat  of  sonmbody  1 
Ho,  headsman !" 

The  words  were  scarce  uttered  when,  lo ! 
With  a  queer  little  kick  and  a  queer  litQe  orow, 

The  queer  little  man 

Sat  up,  and  began 
To  sneeze  and  crack  jokes  and  his  visage  to  fan, 
Saying,  "  Fetch  me  some  beer,  please,  as  soon  as 


you  can 


I'm  fidnt  and  I'm  dry  as  the  dust  in  the  pan ; 
Bo,  there's  a  good  Caliph !  now  don't  look  so 


cross ! 


I  know  that,  last  night,  I  took  too  much— -fish 
sauce!" 

To  paint  the  good  Caliph's  exceesiTe  delight 
Would  fill  a  great  volume,  too  bulky  to  write ; 
He  let  off  the  steam  in  a  waltz  round  the  gard^ 
And  wound  up  the/w  with  a  general  pardtm. 

And  then — ^to  ooncliide — ^that  their  AHrtonate  lo^ 
Like  Gunpowder  Treabon,  might  ne'er  be  fiagat, 
And  that  all  men,  for  ever  and  ever,  mi^^t  lum 
How  d^oult  sometimes  is  Troth  to  discern — 
That  all  one  can  see  of  a  case  may  be  small. 
And  black  may  be  white,  if  one  did  but  know 
all. 

He  sent  out  and  bought  a  great  FiUar  of  Brass, 
To  stand  by  the  gate  where  the  magistrates  pass ; 

And  bade,  on  its  foce. 

From  the  crown  to  the  base, 
A  fiimous  Historian  write  the  whole  case : 

Which  he  did,  with  great  skill, 

And  its  legible  still, 
And  I  own  I  shall  take  it  prodigiously  in. 
If,  treating  a  poet's  assertion  a^M$l,  . 
Tou  whip  your  red  !^il¥@^'(jfi^(>ffi4@f  th^ 

shelf,  o 
And  raddy  ddnand  if  T  ve  seen  it  myBslf  i. 
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THS  OOTEBKUSKTS  OF  COKTIKEKTAL  SVBOPE. 

XtL  not  TWO  ROXUXSi 


Uxm  a  iriw  foremmeiit,  the  ooontnet  oom" 
prued  within  the  kingdtnn  of  the  Two  Sicdlies 
might  beoome  not  onlj  great  and  powerftU,^  but 
the  inhabitants  might  also  become  as  dvilized, 
pTosperons,  and  happj  as  those  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  The  continental  kingdom  powotsot  all 
ihe  natural  advantages  of  a  most  iliTounible  geo- 
graphical position,  with  numeroos  and  sxoellent 
harbours,  a  delicious  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil. 

Anciently,  as  Apulia  and  Uagna  Gnacia,  these 
countries  were  greatly  renowned.  Parthenope, 
Hwoulaneum,  Pompeii^  Capri,  and  other  places 
within  the  Bay  of  Naples,  were  the  fbTonrito  and 
luxorions  Tesorts  of  the  ancient  Bomaiis.  Bat 
tsw  covntrieB  hare  undergone  greater  vioiiiitiidM 
of  war,  conquest,  rapine,  and  oppieaaon. 

In  Ae  flnh  oentiury  it  was  wreeted  ftom  tiie 
Bonuuis  by  Ihe  GoUis,  who  were  oonquered  by  tile 
tiombards.  The  latter  held  potseauon  of  tiie 
countrr  untQ  Charlemagne  Yanqnished  Didier,  the 
last  of^e  Lombard  Id^. 

After  the  death  of  the  great  Emperor,  the 
Greeks  seized  a  lai^  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  and  the 
beginning  oi  the  tenttu  the  country  was  oTerron 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Saracens,  irho  con- 
tinued its  masters  until  they  were  driTen  out  by 
the  descendants  of  Tanore^  the  Norman,  under 
whose  power  the  country  remained  until  the  death 
of  WUliam  III.,  who  left  no  heirs. 

Constantia,  a  posUiumous  daughter  of  Bc^er, 
Duke  Apulia,  conreyed  by  her  marriage  the 
countries  of  Kaples,  Abmzzi,  and  Calabria  to  t^e 
Emperor  Henry  VI.  The  tra^cal  murder,  at 
Kaples,  of  her  grandson  Conrad,  in  1257,  and  the 
inireatitare  of  &e  kii^doms  of  Ka^ea  imd  Sicily 
by  Pope  dement  IV.,  1S6S,  i&  Charley  Cotmt  of 
Anion,  brotiier  o£  St.  Lonifl,  waa  fallowed  hf  the 
defoat  of  Uanftod,  a  natural  brother  d  CuiTBd, 
the  assasunatumf^whoee  watt  Oonraddin,  delayed 
the  l^tanute  heirs  of  1^  crowns  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

In  1283,  Peter  m.,  King  of  Arragon,  baring 
caused  the  Sioilians  to  rise  suddenly  at  the  feast 
of  Easter,  on  the  sound  of  the  Tesper  bells,  they 
massaored  the  whole  Frraich  on  the  island  in  one 
night;  an  erent  which  in  history  has  become 
Amicus  under  the  name  of  the  "  Sicilian  Tespers." 

Jeaoi  Queen  of  Ni^es,  bequeathed  the  kii^ora 
by  testament^  in  1360,  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Aigou, 
whose  daughter,  to  revive  her  pretensionB  in  Ar- 
ragon,  went  to  war  with  Al^tmso  Y.,  end  in 
1420,  completely  defeated  that  monarch. 

Charles  vlll.^  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  go- 
verned with  various  sncoess;  and  the  kingdom, 
after  having  been  twice  handed  over  to  tlw  two 
brvuihes  of  the  house  of  Aiyou,  £bU,  with  all  the 
other  G^^anish  domimons,  in  1700.  under  Philip 
of  Bourbon,  who  inade  his  pubUo  entry  into 
Ni^lei,  1702.  Tba  fcugdom  was  next  invaded 


the  Emperor  Gharlea  YL,  who  held  wMMsum 
it  nnta  the  Peace  of  XTtreoht.   BeTeral  disorders 

followed,  when  the  two  'kingdoms  were  fully 
vested  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  by  the 
Treaty  of  London.  Sut  the  Austrian  power  had 
lasted  only  a  few  years,  when  Don  Carloa  of  Spain 
acquired  uie  soverei^ty,  first  of  Sicily  and  after- 
wards of  Naples ;  since  whidi  period  the  crown 
has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Bourbons,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  occupation  of  Naplee  by 
the  French,  when  Joseph  Bonmarte,  and  after- 
wards Hurait  were  sttooeasivefy  placed  on  the 
throne. 

Sieily  was  oonquered  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Saracois  early  in  the  ninth  oentury;  and  to  this 
dav  many  hiterestiiuf  traoee  of  their  oocupatiosis, 
inaustrr,  and  splenoonr  reanatn.  They  irrigated 
and  eultirated  its  Hdl,  embeUiahed  its  dties,  and 
carried  on  an  extenatTe  eonmetee  fbr  34A  years, 
until  1073,  vhen  it  ma  conquered  by  the 
Normans.  The  authority  of  the  uUer  was  sn|i- 
planted  by  the  Swabian  emperors,  under  whom  it 
remained  until  1265,  when  its  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose  power 
was  eztemdnated  shortly  after  by  the  massacre  of 
"  th9  Sieiiim  veapert.'* 

From  1286  to  1700  it  was  held  under  the 
dominion  of  Spanish  sovereigns  ;  for  five  years 
it  was  held  by  Austria ;  for  nine  years  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  when  again  it  was  exchanged  to 
Austria,  for  the  island  of  Sardinia.  It  was  ruled 
over  by  the  House  of  Hapsbui^,  £rom  1720  to 
1734,  when  the  Bourbons  expelled  the  Austriana 
from  the  island ;  and  their  gorermnent  ever  dnco 
has  been  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  cruelty. 

The  tyranny  of  the  present  govomment  of 
Naples,  and  many  of  the  aote  of  cruelty  of  which 
it  has  been  guilty,  are  now  notorious,  and  are 
looked  upon  with  horror  by  the  inhabitants  of  all 
free  states.  But  the  Neapolitan  wiiten,  who 
are  nearly  all  the  mercenary  slaves  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  have  with  great  industry  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  magnificent  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  the  condition  of  the  people  have  taken 
place  since  the  aooessian  of  the  Bourbons.  But 
the  only  |Kiriod  of  great  improvement  that  we  can 
discovOT  u  that  of  the  French  occupation,  and 
when  the  English  held  pouession  of  1^  island  of 
Sicily. 

S<Hne  years  ago  while  travelling  over  the  con- 
tinental and  insular  portions  of  this  Kingdom,  we 
found  every  town  and  village  presenting  an  aspect 
which  led  to  the  presumption  that  the^  were  for- 
m^ly  in  a  &r  better  and  ha^er  omiditicm.  We 
firand  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  oontain  a 
greater  number  oi  hoilMi  tiian  were  neoeesary  to 
lodge  the  inhaMtinti.  Jr  Sicily  especially  we 
diaooTsrod  some  towns  m»rly  deeerboi.  We 
found  that  even  Nii9lw^^W!i&  the  exoeption 
the  Ghii^  the  Toledo,  sad  a  f^^her  atneti, 


IBB  oominiiirat  of 
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pMaiM  ft  Bimilir  aspeoi  We  oonld  cBiooTer 
no  iminrreineiitB  bat  saoh  as  vere  introdooed 
irfasn  the  Bourbon*  had  not  a  shadow  of  power. 
The  abolition  of  the  feadkl  ^irtem,  so  ftequentlr 
tbe  boait  of  the  Neapolitan  writers,  was  the  work 
of  ^oB^h  Bonraarte,  in  1606.  He  passed  a  law 
which  decreed  ttiat  the  feudal  systeni  and  feudal 
joriBdietionB  should  from  that  period  cease;  and 
that  the  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  should  be 
nlgeeted  to  the  general  hnre  of  the  Kingdran, 
thitpenoial  Mrrieea  and  does  exaeted  frtim  In- 
diriuili  dicnild  hcneeforUi  oeaie,  without  oom- 
poMttion,  together  with  tOl  prohiUtlte  rights  and 
Bonopolieif  whieh  vera  aatagonistio  to  the  liber- 
tics  sod  rights  of  the  poblio  at  lares.  Konastio 
ud  oooTent  lands  were  tiien  dAjrem  public  pro* 
perty.  Laws  relative  to  the  auooession  to  and 
oiitribnticni  of  property  w^  passed. 

On  tiie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  it  was 
attempted  to  restore  also  the  old  laws  and  institu- 
tiou ;  and  espedally  those  regarding  eoolesiastioal 
Fopsrtj  and  the  church.  To  a  great  extent  this 
has  been  effected  with  success.  But  the  law  fat  the 
diiisionctf  property  has  not  been  abolished,  although 
H^vfi  haTB  been  establidied. 

Iterioaidy  to  tiie  oooupatitm  by  the  French, 
till  people  were  little  else  than  adicripti  gUhds  : 
the  lands  belonged  to  tile  king,  ohuroh,  barons, 
and  corporations!  ffmiA  and  forest  laws  of  the 
most  SBfere  kind,  and  the  feudal  courts,  were  in 
sMuto  ibrce.  The  oou&try  was  inftsted  by 
hmdits  oonsistbig  of  persons  who  were  otttiawed 
hfihe  tpinny  of  the  Courts;  flunines  were  fre- 
qoeat)  tndowas  despised;  monopolies  were  re- 
itmd. 

la  onuequence  of  the  superior  character  and 
g««ter  boldness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Two 
fliciliea  canatng  just  fear,  the  government  was 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  despotism  and 
cnelty.  The  cavern  prisons  of  the  small  islands 
of  Maritime  and  Fangbaua  have  always  been 
otnrded  with  untried  |>erBon8  accused  of  political 
^booes.  In  other  prisons  on  the  Continent  and 
m  KeHy  suspected  men  are  now  littering  out 
tbor  lives  without  any  praspeot  at  ever  being 
htooght  to  a  bial. 

The  swords,  baronets,  ertilleiy,  and  soldiery 
of  Austria  have  ever  been  ready  to  assist  the 
BmuAons  in  suppressingeither  the  spirit  or  practice 
<tf  dril  or  reugions  liberty.  Several  regiments 
of  Buroeoary  Swiss  are  the  guards  of  the  king. 

In  1830,  partially  in  consequence  the  effect 
pndaoed  the  prochdufttion  of  the  constitution 
of  1813  in  Spain,  and  the  disposition  of  the  army 
under  Qeuenl  Pep^,  a  junta  was  assembled  at 
V^les,  and  at  the  same  time  the  king's  son,  the 
^us  of  Calabria,  who  had  been  viceroy  in  Sicily 
^  the  Bestoration,  arrived  in  tiie  Bay  of  Naples, 
to  set  as  vicar  of  the  kingdom.  The  Junta  framed 
aconstitation  similar  to  that  adopted  in  1812  by 
Bpshi.  The  king  swore  to  this  constitution,  and 
hnihig  round  to  Qencsvl  Fep^,  hd  said  weeping, 
"I  hare  now  swom  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
^^Bttt,"  preesiDg  his  hand  on  his  breast  at  the 
one  timB.  This  was  but  cme  of  th^  many  per- 
JBriHttf fh«ftitUeBSQldFerd£Dand^  p»whole 


army,  including  the  militia,  took  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  oonstitution.  Uistirust  of  the  King, 
however,  prevailed ;  some  disorders  occurred,  and 
blood  was  shed  among  the  troops.  Disturbances 
broke  out  at  Palermo,  where  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  fimaedi  and  to  which  all  the  towns  of  Si- 
oUy  were  invited  to  send  representatives,  in  order 
to  complete  the  revolution.  Hesslna,  Catania, 
!Drapfmi,  and  other  oities  reftised. 

SkirmisheA  took  place;  the  city  of  Palermo 
was  besieged,  but  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  pro- 
posals of  the  brother  of  the  OommandHT-in-ohief 
led  to  a  capitulation;  whiob,  had  tiie  terms  only 
been  observed  afterwazda  by  the  fUtUess  Ferdi- 
nand, would  have  led  to  hs^ipy  oonsequenoea. 

Heontime,  a  national  congress  assembled  at 
Naples ;  but,  although  the  Kkig  assumed  an  ap- 
;  pearanoe  of  fidelityj  he  from  the  first  carried  on 
a  treacherous  oorrespondence  with  Vienna. 

Tbe  Puke  of  CoLaluia,  who  had  made  a  most 
open  and  extraordinary  declaration  of  his  lore  of 
liWty,  was  as  insincere  as  the  King,  his  fkther. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  dissembler,  unless  it  be 
the  present  king.  "  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  he 
one  day  to  General  Pep^,  "  how  a  king  who  was 
free  to  give  a  constitution  to  his  people,  should 
not  hasten  to  grant  them  such  a  blessing.  With 
a  constitutional  government  there  is  no  responsi- 
bility either  towards  God  cor  man.  The  king  has 
not  we  power  <^  injuring  any  one  man,  while  he 
has  many  o|m»9tnnitiesof  doing  good,  fOid,  finally, 
is  enabled  to  live  In  the  etiff^ent  of  peace  and 
security." 

The  multitude  believed  in'  the  rinoerity  of  the 
Duke,  and  so  did  the  army,  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  a  letter  addressed  by  mm  to  the 
Commander-in-chief,  in  which  he  expressed  a 
"  desire  to  see  the  constitutional  system  established 
by  his  august  parent  mofe  and  more  consolidated." 
On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  General  Pep^  says, 
"I  had  concentrated  the  whole  army  between 
Castellamareand  Oaeta,  with  the  twofold  intention 
of  accustoming  the  itoaps,  and  the  provinces^  to 
remain  quiet  without  the  usual  garrisons." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  or  Congress, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  King,  Instead  of  taking 
the  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution,  Intended 
only  to  allow  nis  son  to  take  it  in  his  stead.  Se- 
vern of  the  members  in  consequence  persisted,  in 
the  ntune  of  the  public,  that  Oehefal  ^em  wonM  not 
give  up  the  command  of  thd  anny.  The  GTeneM, 
di^^ted  with  the  treachery  of  the  King,  and  of 
his  son  and  heir,  threatened,  on  the  following  day, 
to  resign  the  command  of  the  army,  in  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  j  a  resolution 
which  an  uigent  and  flattering  letter  of  the 
Dttke  of  Calabria  did  not  deter  him  from  carrying 
into  effect.  But,  in  canseqUence  of  the  alarms 
which  immediately  followed,  General  Pep^  con- 
sented to  accept  the  appoiotment  of  inspector- 
general  of  the  militia,  aom  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
who  had  now  become  vicsf-genefal  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Heantime,  the  !Ehnpenmnf  J^oj^  and  Austi^ 
and  the  King  of  Fmssia,  had  aemoe^  at  fh^on^ 
gresB  of  IiGTbach,  that  tiuf  liberties  of  Naples 
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flhotild  be  Bappressed.  Thd  old  Eii^'  Ferdiiuuidi 
had  gone  by  inTitati(m  to  the  congress. 

SimultaifaBoiulj  witti  the  aeocmd  meeting  of  the 
Congress,  an  Austrian  armj  crossed  the  Po ;  and, 
by  a  proclamation  of  Cardinal  Ghmaalvi,  head  of 
the  Papal  Goveminent,  it  was  intimated  that  tiie 
Austrians,  with  the  permission  of  the  TTing  of 
Naples,  were  to  enter  tiiat  kingdom.  General 
Pep^  was  invested  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
second  division  of  tiie  army,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Abruzzi :  and  with  eigh^  battalions  of  mi- 
litia and  l^ons,  he  occupied  the  most  important 
points. 

At  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  B^nt,  and  now  com- 
manded the  first  corps  of  the  army,  was  secretly 
treating  with  the  Austrians.  The  reinforcranents 
promised  to  Qeoeral  Pep^,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
commissariat,  were  withheld.  General  Pep^  had 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Rieti  agunst  greatly  superunr 
numbers ;  and  although  at  last  compeued  to  re- 
treat, the  victors  could  not  boast  of  t£e  captaie  of 
a  ring^  pris(mfflr,  jux  of  a  single  piece  of  cannon. 

This  wajs,  however,  a  fatel  day  £)r  tiie  liberties 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  tadtors  at  Naples  took 
advantage  of  this  retreat,  and  utterly  betrayed 
their  country.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  had  Ge- 
neral Pep^  been  supported  by  the  Regent  and  the 
Congress,  he  could  have  defended  tiie  kingdom 
against  tiie  whole  Austrian  force. 

After  reorganizing  his  remaining  troops,  he 
marched  towards  Naples ;  where  the  B^nt  made 
many  promises,  not  one  of  which  ho  ever  fulfilled. 
The  fint  corps  of  the  army  was  without  difficulty 
dispersed  by  the  Austrians,  the  Constitution  was 
destroyed,  and  an  absolute  Government  was  then 
established.  General  Pep^  escaped  from  Castell- 
amare,  and  landed  first  in  Sardinia,  and  by  way 
of  Barcelona  and  losbon  atrived  in  London. 

Th»  revolotimu  of  1848  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
have  not  been  more  Boccessfiil,  and  uie  people  are 
now  held  in  snlgectitm  by  one  of  the  most  absolute 
of  trfiannies.  Probably  no  punishments  could  be 
devued  more  arbitrary  than  those  which  are  in- 
flicted upon  persons  aooused,  Yoy  often  without 
ibundation,  of poUtioal  ofi'ences.  Letushearwhat 
General  Pep^  says  of  himself : — 

He  had  joined  the  liberal  standard  as  a  volun- 
teer when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age — ^he 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  he  was  chained  by  a  brutal  judge  and  im- 
mured in  a  dungeon  with  criminals.  He  was 
then  sent  in  chains  to  the  caverns  of  the  rocky 
island  of  Karitimo,  west  of  Trapani  in  Sicily. 

Prom  that  prison  he  was  removed  to  another 
island,  Pavignana,  where  he  was  confined  in  a 
cell  with  several  prisoners  chaiged  with  murder 
and  robbery.  It  was  a  dreadiul  dungeon,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  castle,  excavated  in  a  rock,  but  the 
keeper  being  poor,  he  was  induced  to  albw  them 
open-air  exercise;  for  which  he  was  paid.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  years.  The  prisoners  were 
chained  two  and  two,  and  daily  at  sunset  were 
looked  up  in  the  same  dungeon.  The  keeper  being 
^ven  to  drinking,  several  of  the  prisoners,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pep£,  made  on  attonpt  to  seize  hia 


person  and  to  overcome  the  gaatd.  But'  tiie  ex- 
periment was  nnsuooesBfii],  andP^  and  the  other 
ptiaonerB  of  state  were  ta^en  for  greater  security 
to  La  Columbaja,  a  small  island  close  to  Tn^am, 
where  they  remained  until  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  Sicily,  when  be  was  set  at  liberty. 

"While  we  were  travelling  over  the  island  of  Kcily 
la  1839,  the  country  was  under  martial  law,  and 
we  were  horrified  with  the  s^ht  of  carts  loaded 
with  prisoners  who  were  going  to  be  tried  by  mar- 
tial law  at  Trapani,  where  th^  were  summarily 
oondenmed  and  executed.  The  dungeons  of  Tra- 
pani and  Sfaritimo  were  atthat  time  crammed  with 
persons  who  bad  never  been  tried.  The  cholera 
had  raged  during  the  previous  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence disturbano*  broke  forth  among  the  people, 
from  belief  that  the  Neapolitan  government 
had  poisoned  the  wells.  The  military  executions 
of  persons  of  aU  ages  were  frequent  in  most  of  the 
towns,  and  we  could  record  acts  of  regal  brutality 
which  would  make  the  most  hardened  shudder, 
were  their  recital  not  too  diagastii^  tax  mond  and 
virtuous  readers. 

The  Neapolitan  tzibnttals  are  notorionB  for  otov 
ruption;  wnile  the  criminal  courts  are  mere  in- 
struments for  executing  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. One  species  of  punishment  whidi  has 
been  long  exercised  by  the  present  King  is  that  of 
ordering  men  who  may  displease  him  while  iu 
office  into  banishment,  not  from  the  country,  but 
to  some  secluded  stronghold.  One  of  the  most 
able  and  futhM  ministers  the  present  £ing  ever 
had  is  the  Prince  di  Cassaro,  who  on  account  of 
his  wishing  justice  done  to  British  subjects  who 
had  incurred  heavy  losses  by  a  sulphur  monopoly 
in  which  more  than  one  illustrious  person  was 
believed  to  have  had  an  intern^— was  baniahed 
to  the  tmhealthy  and  miserable,  yet  strcmg  fortifi- 
cation of  Po^;ia. 

A  statesman  whose  sincerity  no  one  will  doubt, 
has  boldly  and  abfy  narrated  to  the  worH  that  the 
present  practioeB  of  tlie  Government  of  Na^es 
towards  supposed  political  offenders  are  ontea^ 
on  civilization,  on  humanity,  and  upon  decency. 

"That  thmpraeHeet  ta-e  ewtamfy  emd  9ven  ra- 
pidly doing  the  tporiofrtpuilieanitm  tn  that  eotmtry, 
apolitical  creed,  tchtch  hat  httls  nattiral  or  habitital 
root  in  the  character  of  the  people."  This  remark 
we  can,  frvm  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  countiy 
and  the  people,  affirm  to  be  perfectly  true :  for 
neither  the  Neapolitans  nor  the  Sitalians  have  any 
traditional  or  educational  sympathy  with  repub- 
licanism. On  the  contrary,  all  thdr  traditionary 
and  historical  sympathies  are  monarchical,  but  the 
Neapolitan  Government  has  in  its  imbedlity  por- 
sevOTed  in  practices  which  would  even  in  a  more 
intelligent  nation,  undermine  all  the  sentimonta  aa 
well  as  the  principles  of  loyalty. 

*'I  shall  assume,"  says  lb.  Gladstone,  "that 
the  constitution  of  Jannaiy,  1848,  spontuieoiudy 
given,  Bwcm  to  as  irrevocuile  with  every  dionm- 
atance  of  solrannity,  and  never  to  this  day,  either 
legally  or  even  ostffluibly  revoked,  (although  con- 
travened hj  almost  every  ai±-^  tlie  Governmemt,) 
uevtx  existed,  aiidgiffeil  )»di«>fi^tio^  I  will  not 
even  etppefd  to     beoauae  snch  an  appeal  might 
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gjre  adoar  to  fhe  idea  that  nqr  demn  was  to 
meddle  wiXk  the  £>nn  of  garemment^  and  might 

I  thus  interfere  with  the  pnxpoBes  of  hnmanitr 
which,  and  which  alone  in  the  first  instance,  I 
propose  to  myself."  This  was  a  wise  resolution 
DO  the  part  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
and  truly  has  he  abided  by  it. 

After  some  further  remarks  he  ohserres,  "  there 
b  a  general  impression  that  the  organization  of 
the  government  of  Southern  Italy  is  defectiTe,  that 
the  administration  of  justice  is  tainted  with  oor- 
luptioD,  that  instances  of  abuse  or  craelty  among 
Bnbwdinate  public  Ainctionaries  arenotuncommon, 
and  that  political  offences  are  punidied  with  se- 
vmty,  and  with  no  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice. 
The  diffei^ce  between  the  faintest  outline  that  a 
moment's  hfmdling  of  the  petioil  sketches  and  the 
deepest  colouring  of  the  most  elaborately  finished 
portrait,  but  fsehfy  Ukutratet  tJte  rtlaUm  of 
nyw  nj^potUvnu  to  ^  actual  intth  of  tia  Neapo- 
mm  etm.   S  u  inemtmti,  tytimatie,  ddtheratwet 

'  fwktim  of  the  law  Itf  the  Power  appointed  to  watch 

,  mr  and  matntain  it.  Sueh  violation  of  human  and 
written  law  a»  thit,  earried  on  for  the  pmpoie  of 
vv^ing  every  othfir  law,  unwrUten  and  eternal,  hu- 
man and  divine.  R  it  the  wholeeale  perteetttion  of 
nrtue  when  united  with  intelligence,  operating  upon 
au\  a  leale  that  entire  elateee  mag  he  said  to  he  ite 
(^eei,  M  that  the  Government  i$  in  hitter  and  cruel, 
M  vteU  at  tUtwly  illegal,  hottility  to  whatever  in  the 
»^WR  reaUg  lives  and  moves,  and  forms  the  main- 
^mg  of  praetieat  improvement  and  progress:  Jl  is 
^  aw^  profanatum  of  public  religion,  hy  its  noto- 
rims  o/Kmm,  m  the  governing  powers,  with  the  vio- 
Ution  of  every  moral  law  under  the  stimulant  of  fear 
9id  vengeance  :  it  is  the  parfiiA  prostitution  of  the 
juiiei^  vMee,  which  hat  made  it,  wu2«*  iwiZi  on/y 
tao  ikreai-harc  mtd  franvarent,  the  degraded  rwi- 
JW)i<  y  ihe  vffctf  and  clumsiest  fargicrtes,  gat  up 

I  «t|/«%  and  dcliheratively,  hy  the  tmmcdiatc  advisers 
nf  Om  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  dcctroyi^  the  peace, 
ike  freedom,  aye,  and  ifnothy  capital  sentences,  the 
Ufe  of  men  among  the  most  virtuom,  fright,  iniel- 
ugent,  distinguished  and  refined  of  the  whole  eommu- 
i^jf:  it  is  the  sav^e  and  cowarMy  system  of  moral 
M  M,  in  a  moer  degree,  of  p^sical  torture, 
timgh  which  the  sentences  obtained  through  de- 
Umi  emit  of  justice  are  carried  into  eject .'" 
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What  an  awfbl  ^ctim  of  abtuninable  injngtiee 
and  tyranny ! 

In  this  and  in  all  other  proceedings  the  Gbvem-- 
ment  of  Naples  since  1848  has  utterly  defied  the 
laws  of  the  country;  houses  are  ransacked,  and 
floors  torn  np,  under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  arms,  and  men  are  imprisoned  by  thousands 
without  any  warrant  whatever,  nor  any  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Men  are 
arrested,  not  because  they  may  have  committed  an 
offence,  or  are  beUered  to  be  offenders,  but  because 
they  are  persona  whom  it  is  thought  convenient 
to  get  nd  at,  and  against  whom  some  charge 
must  be  found  or  fabricated.  Hany  are  impri- 
soned, their  effects  seized,  and  afterwards  kept 
in  confinement  for  life,  without  any  trial  taking 
place. 

When  Mr.  Oladatone  was  in  Naples  the  num- 
bers thus  confined  in  dungeons  (for  those  prisons 
are  loathsome  and  horrid  dungeons)  were  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  80,000.  At  present  we 
believe  Hie  number  much  greater.  If  Ur.  Burke 
had  lived  to  the  present  ^he  would  have  found 
a  Qovemment  which  had  succeeded  in  framing 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people."  In  the 
Government  catechism,  taught  b^  the  church,  and 
in  the  schools  at  Naples,  civilization  and  barbivism 
are,  though  at  extreme  points,  equally  represented 
as  vicious,  and  that  happiness  and  virtue  lu  midway 
between  them. 

Among  the  fanners  ere  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  deputies,  which  assembled  under  t^e  Constitu- 
tion sworn  to  by  the  King.  When  after  two  or  throe 
years  of  impriscmment,  any  of  them  are  brought 
to  trial,  they  are  inevitably  condemned  on  the 
false  evidence  of  hired  perjurers ;  and  if  not  ex- 
ecuted secretly,  are  immured  in  priBtms  of  dark- 
ness, horror,  ffltii,  and  vermin.  In  these  are 
crowded  indiscriminately  mnrdertn,  robbers, 
debtors,  and  Hie  best  and  most  wrathy  of  the 
country.  "  Tengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  lord !" — 
but  that  vengeance  is  mercy  and  charity.  No ! 
sa^  the  Gktvemment  of  Naples,  vengeance  is 
mme,  and  that  vengeance  is  not  mercy,  but  the 
persecution,  imprisonment,  degradation,  and  death 
of  all  who  dare  to  be  good  and  virtuooa. 

U. 


ItAKlFESTATIONS  OF  THE  SPIRIT 
«Kiqp,  rap,  np."— BOiger. 


,  Hon  of  onr  nadan  must  have  had  tbrar  atten- 
tion  aroused  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the 
mysterious  demonstrations  known  as  "qtirit- 
i^^nga,"  which,  b^innii^  about  four  or  five 
/«m  ago  to  attract  notice  in  the  city  of  Bochester, 
m  the  United  Stipes,  have  gone  on  from  that  time 
to  tUi  incKeaong  in.  interait  and  ^lendio^  in 


extend  until  they  hav»  become  fiuniliar  to  Ame* 
ricens  Hinnighoat  the  entire  lengUi  and  Ineadth  of 
the  Union.  In  this  country  tiiey  have  eudted 
but  comparatively  Uttle  observation;  and  what 
notice  the  presa  has  accorded  ^«n,  has 
chiefiv  for  the  sake  of  alG(!«dag)i!9od©Oguue, 
or  at  least  matter  iSiff  annuement.  Ctmsidsr  it  in 
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what  light  ve  may,  the  subject  it  a  curions  one ; 
and  seeing  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  us  of 
viewing  it  in  all  its  beanngs,  by  the  publication  of 
a  work  profesaiug  to  oomprise  its  entire  history,* 
we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  revelations 
contained  in  Mr.  Spioer's  volume,  in  order  to  put 
the  reader,  so  &x  aa  our  limits  will  allow,  in  pos- 
session  of  the  facts  of  the  matter  as  it  stands  at 
present.  We  cannot  do  this  better  than  by  glanc- 
ing ifiriatm  at  such  of  the  oontenta  of  the  volume 
before  na  as  may  serve  to  afford  na  the  readiest 
due  to  the  (Mmolnsions  at  which  the  author  arrives ; 
tarn  each  and  all  of  these  conolusicms,  however, 
we  most  beg  for  the  present  to  stand  aloof,  seeing 
that  we  are  not  in  Uie  condition  of  Ux.  Spicer, 
or  empowered  to  judge  upon  any  other  evuenoe 
than  that  of  hearsay  or  documentary  reports.  The 
reader  must  arrive  at  a  judgment  on  his  own  res- 
ponsibility, from  the  facts  we  shall  adduce ;  or  he 
may  8u^)end  it  till  further  testimony  may  warrant 
his  verdict. 

The  writer  sets  out  by  declaring  himself  to  have 
been  as  much  an  infidel  in  regard  to  "  spirit-rap- 
ping," as  a  man  need  be ;  but  not  being  proof 
agamst  evidence,  and  finduig  that  men  whose  in- 
teUigenoe  and  truthfulness  were  not  to  be  quea- 
lioned  had  been  compelled  to  give  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  new  faiUi,  he  was  led  to  investigate 
the  matt^personally,  and  drawn  to  believe  with 
others.  'Wnen  he  found  that  one  man  had  learned 
a  seeret  vhich  he  imagined  oimfined  to  his  own 
Iffeiut  team  the  "  xappiny^spirit^*— tiiat  another 
had  witnessed  a  jw  muI  danced  by  <me  of  the 
heaviest  dining-tables  in  I7ew  York,  jwvpm  motv, 
with  other  marvels  of  the  sort-^he  was  induced 
to  investigate  closely  for  his  own  satis&otioii,  and 
waa  finally  iinrced  irresistibly  against  his  will  to 
the  conviction  that  the  mystery  in  question  has  its 
origin  in  no  mechanical  skill,  in  no  human  intel- 
ligence, in  no  hitherto  recognised  law  of  physios, 
in  no  material  oi^tanism  whatsoever.  All  he  de- 
mands of  the  public  is  that  they  should  judge  die 
new  philosophy  on  iair^unds,  not  from  exparte 
statements,  like  the  malicious  revelations  of  iUxs. 
Culver,  whom  he  oonsidets  to  hare  hecoi  punK»ely 
deceived  by  the  "medium"  in  whose  oomdence 
she  had  reiuly  noplace,  nor  by  Hie  representations 
of  Kessrs.  Brown  and  Thompson,  in  "  Household 
Words,"  who,  he  intimates,  went  to  Mrs.  Hay- 
dai*8  "  circle"  witii  the  intentum  of  e^loding  a 
prqndged  i^H»tnre,  and  not  of  inquiring  into 
the  truth.  While  he  admits  that  tlie  aptitttt^  to 
d^enerate  into  fimaticism  is  the  most  tustressiiig 
feature  in  this  spiritual  manifestation,  he  looks 
upon  that  only  as  an  additional  reason  why  its 
true  character  and  powers  should  be  ascertained 
and  defined ;  submitting  that  it  is  not  fbr  ua  to 
doubt  that  a  channel  of  communication  with  the 
spirit-world  may,  at  some  period  of  time,  be 
found,  or  to  prescribe  the  oonsequflneea  that  shall 
follow. 

*  Sights  and  Soands :  tlte  TAjBtvj  of  the  Day :  eom- 
pruing  an  entire  history  of  the  Americu  "Spirit"  Mani- 
festations. By  Henry  8pi«r.  London  i  ThoB.  BoswoMh, 

aib,  Segsptitwst.  18H, 


Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  modem 
American  "  Manifestations,"  Mr.  Spicer  briefly 
recapitulates  the  recorded  particulars  of  pheno* 
mena  of  a  similar  or  analogous  nature,  which  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  at 
various  periods.  Among  these  the  most  remark- 
able were  the  exploits  of  the  once  famous  drummer 
of  Tedworth;  the  whimsically  unaccountable 
knockings  and  hangings  of  "  Old  Jeffery,"  that 
disturbed  the  family  of  John  Wesley's  &tlier,  at 
Epworth,  in lincolnahir^  a  "fiiUf  true,  andwr- 
ticular"  aocountof  which  are  to  be  found  in  Wes- 
ley's Journal;  the  invisible  ^lost  which  swal- 
lowed the  ted  wine  of  Connaulor  Halm,  atSIa- 
wensick,  in  Silesia;  the  hard-woridng  demon  of 
Mr.  Dods,  in  Penobscot  eounty;  the  prophetio 
vision  of  a  Mademoiselle  F.  Lamb,  recorded  m  the 
"Arcanes  de  la  Vie  future  devoil^s"  of  Ca- 
hagnets;  the  case  of  the  celebrated  French  actress. 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  elaborately  attempted  to  be 
explained,  on  the  hypothesis  of  atriok,  in  the  first 
number  of  "  Household  Words ;"  and  that  of  Aji- 
gelique  Cottin,  which  excited  attention  in  Paris 
80  late  as  1846.  Most  of  the  above-named  in- 
stances are  too  well  known  to  require  more  than 
a  passiog  reference,  and  they  are  only  cited  b^ 
the  author  to  show  that  the  subject  nnder  consi- 
deration is  not  altogether  a  new  thing  in  the 
world. 

It  was  in  March,  1 848,  in  tlia  village  of  Hydes- 
viUe,  Wayne  County,  ITew  Tork,  that  the  pewiar 
disturbances  attributed  to  spiritual  agmcy  oom.- 
menced  in  the  house  of  Mr.  John  P.  Fox— «  pre* 
vioQS  indication  of  something  of  the  kind  having 
been  noticed  during  the  occupancy  of  a  former 
tenant.  The  noise  resembled  that  of  a  person 
knocking  on  the  floor  of  an  up-stairs  room ;  but 
on  searching  no  one  could  be  found.  It  oontinaed 
for  several  nights  before  the  neighbours  were 
called  in  by  the  &mily  to  notice  it.  Becoming  in 
time  familiar  with  these  strange  soxmds,  Mrs.  Fox 
and  her  daughters  spoke  to  &e  supposed  spirit, 
and,  partly  aided  by  the  sujtgeations  of  a  neia^- 
bour,  succeeded  in  establiahing  a  mods  of  inteui- 
gible  communication  by  means  of  suooeasive  rvfB 
and  an  alphabet.  Extraordinary  revelationa 
speedily  followed — a  murder  was  de<^ared  to  have 
been  formerly  committsd  in  the  hotise,  and  the 
body  of  one  Charles  Byan  to  be  buried  in  the 
cellar.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  efectual  mUpt 
tMTt  iaim  to  pnv$  ^  truth  or  fdlMhood  of  tMu 
eommtmSeaiion.  Other  revelations,  however,  more 
easily  verified  or  disproved  were  found  to  be  true. 
Public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  proceedings  at 
Mr.  Fox's  house,  and  the  most  rigid  examination 
could  detect  no  imposture,  altiiough  considerable 
prejudice  existed  against  the  inmates.  The  Fox's 
soon  after  removed  from  their  dwelling,  but 
wherever  they  went  the  "rappings"  followed 
them.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  tbei^  were  Ihe 
so-called  mtdia  of  the  spiritual  oommunicatioxie — • 
by  a  maiium  the  reader  w£U  understand  us  to  mean 
a  person  who  under  oertain  cironnstaneea  ta  &- 
vDured  with  responses  from  the  invinble  world, 
nieb  responses  consisting  fo;  the  most  part  of 
"raypiiiy"  or  "  tablo-ti|tping^"'^  l^pufioatUni  of 
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which  will  be  more  appsrent  as  ve  proceed.  Very 
soon  new  nudia  made  their  appearance,  the  demon- 
sliatioii  spread  rapidly  on  all  aides ;  magnetic  circles 
—for  the  medium  only  acts  efiEbotively  when  seated 
in  a  circle  of  assembled  persona-^irere  formed  in 
various  towns,  and  more  extnuvdinory  mani&sta- 
tinu  were  elicited.  At  the  present  time  tiliere  are 
above  thirty  thousand  media  scattered  thronghout 
Qie  United  States ;  &e  respcnkses  they  eUdt  from 
thdr  aoeommodatinggaui  are  relied  on  as  abstdute 
traUk  by  a  large  section  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
they  are  conaolted  as  confidii^ly  as  is  the  physi- 
daa  by  the  patient,  and  used  as  regolarly  as  the 
post-omce  or  the  eleotrio  telegraph. 

Bat  we  mnst  not  anticipate.  Early  in  1850, 
Hrs.  Fish  and  the  Uisses  Vox  visited  New  York, 
find  as  spiritual  medtOf  were  of  course  immediately 
saligected  to  the  test.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  trick  or  collosion,  the  r«tm(on  was 
appointed  at  the  dwelling  of  Br.  Oriswold,  which 
the  ladies  had  never  entered.  Here  follows  one 
port  of  the  {voceedings;  Several  remarkable 
lerdations  haviog  been  "  rapped"  oat* 

Mr.  J.  Feidmon  Coopn'  vaa  tbm  reqOMted  to  eatar 
ioto  the  tt^nunnndaiia  Bphan,  and  prooeaded  to  intoiTO- 

gate  the  spirits,  with  the  most  impertnrbable  self-poaaea- 
sion  ind  aeUberation.  After  sereral  desultory  ^aestioos, 
from  whioh  no  satisfluitory  uiavera  iriir*  obtained,  Mr. 
0.  eommeneed  a  new  s«riM  of  inquiries.  **  Is  the  person 
I  inquire  abont  a  relative  r'  Yes,  iras  at  enoe  indioatad 
the  knocks.  "  A  near  relative  r  Yea.  "  A  man  r 
No  answer.  "  A  woman  r*  Yes.  "  A  daaghter  T  a  mo- 
ther; a»ifer  Ko  answer-  "Asiatarr  Yes.  Mr.  C. 
then  asked  the  number  of  years  since  her  death.  To 
this  an  answer  waa  given  in  r^id  and  indistinct  raps, 
wme  ooimtingld,  others  48,  54,  £c.  Alter  considerable 
pwleying  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  question  shoold 
be  answered,  the  consent  of  the  invisible  interlocutor  was 
pTen  to  knock  the  years  so  slowly  that  they  might  he 
distinetly  ommted.  This  waa  dime— knock,  knock,  Imoek 
—for  what  aeemed  over  a  minute,  till  the  number 
■mooDted  to  flf^,  and  was  onanimottaly  annoonced  by 
the  company.  Mr.  C.  now  asked,  **  Did  ahe  die  of  con- 
niinptionr  naming  aeveral  diseases,  to  which  no  answer 
*sa  given.  "Did  ahe  die  by  accident r  Yes.  "Was 
she  killed  by  lightaing  T  Was  she  shot  t  Was  she  lost 
atsear  Did  sha  fall  ftom  a  carriage  r  Wasshethrown 
tfm  a  horse  r  Yes.  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  pursue  his 
inquiries  any  farther,  and  stated  to  the  company  that  the 
answers  were  eorrsot,  the  peraoB  alluded  to  by  him  being 
a  nttcr,  who,  just  fifty  years  ago  the  present  month,  was 
UDsdf^  beiBg  thrown  nam  a  horse. 

Hie  meeting  at  Dr.  Qxiswold'a  took  plaoe  prior 
to  the  "  peaching"  of  Hra.  Onlver,  a  mJutmt 
accomplice,  whose  evidence,  Ur.  E^ioer,  for  reasons 
we  hara  alreadv  mentioned,  oonnders  unworthy 
of  credit :  that  it  had  little  or  no  effect  in  America 
IB  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Uisses  I'ox  have 
continned  their  mnniftatfttioiii  19  to  tho  preicnt 
time. 

la  tfarch,  1860,  some  astonndlng  manifesta- 
tions made  tiie  dwelling  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fhelps, 
of  Stratford,  Conneoticnt,  not  a  very  oomfortable 
abode.  These  were  vkilent  rappings,  hangings, 
and  window  breakings,  the  removal  of  wioos 
articles  of  dress  and  domortio  use  from  their 
places  without  hands — the  hurling  of  bmsbes, 
tunblers,  candlesticks,  snuffers,  &c.,  against  the 
vindowi^  whioh  were  dashed  to  pieces  beforo  the 
J>o^9  own      wbib  hv  oould  iM  bo  j^ysioal 
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oanse  for  the  motion  of  the  missiles :  tables  were 
lifted  from  the  floor  and  dashed  down  again  with 
all  their  dishes :  tiie  Doctor's  son,  a  boy  of  eleven, 
was  the  ohief  oljeot  of  persecatton ;  his  cdothes 
were  spirited  away,  and  he  himadf  was  lifted 
from  the  ground  and  violently  bnne  about. 
Dr.  F.  questioned  the  spirit  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
obtained  responses;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  other  widi  mt  the  safajeot  than  to 
get  rid  of  the  mamfSBStatioiif,  and  as  far  aa  we  can 
learn,  turned  them  to  no  profitable  account. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  the  media  is  the  hon. 
Judge  Edmonds,  who,  onoo  violently  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  new  phllMophy,  became 
through  inquiry,  a  convert,  and  subsequently  a 
most  powerfol  medium.  Some  alarming  parti- 
culars of  manifestations  in  which  he  bore  a  part, 
are  given  by  the  author;  but  we  pass  them  over 
in  order  that  we  may  have  space  for  a  brief  visit 
to  a  "  circle  "  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  "Ward 
Cheney,  where  Mr.  D.  Hume,  a  membor  of  the 
New  T ork  Goa&Tence,  and  a  clairvojrant  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  was  Ihe  medium.  After  snmby 
rapping  responses,  and  other  demonstrations-— 

The  mtdiam  was  then  (apparently)  thrown  into  a 
spiritually  magnetic  state,  diaoovering  great  rigidity  of 
muscle  and  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  tli«  mydio* 
magnetic  condition,  including  a  magnetic  locking  of 
the  jaws,  in  which  an  iron-like  hardness  d  the  masolea 
was  apparent.  He  then  «pelt  out  (with  his  eyes  cloaaly 
bandaged)  some  remarkable  and  interesting  messages  to 
one  or  two  of  the  company,  the  personal  nature  of  which 
precludes  their  publication,  bat  whioh  were  declared  by 
tliose  interested  to  ba  pwfeet  tests.  Ba  did  this  by 
pointing,  with  ahnost  tnondible  n^idity,  to  difibrent 
letters  of  an  alphabet  amuiged  on  a  7  by  9  card,  and  Uius 
spelling  out  the  necessary  words.   A  r^id  writer  had 

difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  him  Among 

other  (messagae)  came  tma  flrom  two  sailors  lost  at  sea, 
relatives  to  one  of  the  company,  a  stranger  to  most  of 
those  present  These  apirita  annoonwd  themselvss 
somewbat  nnezpectedly,  by  canting  over  the  aoUd  and 
ponderous  table,  and  rolling  it  in  the  manner  of  a  veaael 
m  a  riolant  tampeat  Aocompaayiiig  this  demonstratioD 
came  a  violent  enaUmg,  as  01  the  oablea  of  a  shto  when 
atrained  in  a  gale ;  then  cams  the  loud  sonnd  of  a  pro- 
longed wailing,  shrieking  blast  of  wind,  preoisaly  such  a 
noise  aa  the  wind  makes  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm  at  aea;  and  the  oreaklng  of  the  timbers  and  meats, 
aa  the  vsaael  surged  hcan  one  side  to  the  other,  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all.  Next  eame  the  rsgolar,  aullm 
shocks  of  the  waves,  aa  they  alruok  the  bows  of  the 
doomed  vessel.  AU  this  time  the  table  kept  np  .the 
roddng  motion.  And  now  the  table  was  eapiued  on  'the 
floor  1  All  this  waa  done  with  no  one  touching  the  table, 
as  a  elose  aad  eonstant  somttny  waa  kept  vp  hf  two  ak 
least  of  oar  party.  These  two  sulois  (lAose  names  and 

rwexe  given)  it  aeems  lost  their  lives  by  the  oa|)dsing 
vessel,  as  represented ;  alOioagh  this  fiwt,  I  have  the 
best  reasons  for  knowing,  was  not  previously  known  to 
the  medium  or  the  company.  Demonstrations  now  in- 
creased in  force  and  number.  The  table  was  actually 
lifted  up  from  the  floor,  without  the  application  of  a 
human  hand  or  fbot  A  table,  weighing  (I  should  judge) 
one  hundred  pounds,  was  lifted  up  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
the  legs  tonehing  nothing !  I  jumped  upon  it,  and  it 
came  up  agun !  It  then  commenced  rocking,  without, 
however,  allowing  me  to  slide  oS;  although  H  canted  at 
least  to  an  uigle  of  49  d^rees.  Finally,  an  almost  per- 
pendicular inclination  shd  me  off,  and  another  of  the 
company  tried  it  with  the  same  results.  These  things 
all  happened  in  a  room  whieh  was  light-woartt  toialktw 
of  our  samng  under  and  am^tiaadj^^aviQuG^raile, 
whioh  was  touohed  by  ao  CM  satflspt  the  twDpssms  who 
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nspeotirelf goliqMniitolMepitdown.  .  .  .  Wemot 
Into  a  ctanened  room  to  see  tbe  spnitul  flashM  of  fif^t 
saidtobBvebeenTondiMfBdtosomeinTeatigaton.  InstoBd 
of  tbis  we  were  greeted  with  tremendom  mppiiigt  all  kboat 
OS.  Some  of  ue  blows  on  the  walls,  floor,  and  tables, 
within  three  inches  of  myself,  were  OMtovatding.  I  could 
bardly  produce  such  violent  demonstrations  with  mjr  fist, 
tbongb  I  were  to  Kbike  with  all  my  might  The  Tety 
iraik  shook.  Answers  to  questions  were  given  by  con- 
ensaons  of  varying  ftme  and  intimation,  aecording  to  the 
eharaetOT  of  the  spirits  oommtmieating.  A  &vourite 
little  dtogbter  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  present,  n  stxanger 
tioTa  a  remote  state — ^who  had  left  the  earth  in  the  fourth 
year  of  ber  age,  announced  her  presence  by  a  thick  pat- 
tering rain  of  eager  and  joyful  little  raps ;  and  in  answer 
to  an  inward  request  of  ber  father,  she.uud  her  baby  hand 
upon  his  forehead !  Tbis  was  a  man  who  was  not  a 
believer  in  these  tfaings ;  be  bad  never  before  seen  them ; 
but  he  eonld  not  mistake  the  thrilling  feeling  of  that 
ntirit  touch.  I  also  had  a  similar  manifestation,  in  tbe 
ebaraeter  of  which  I  am  not  deceived.  .  .  .  Suddenly 
and  without  any  expectation  on  tbe  part  of  the  company, 
the  nudtum,  Mr.  Hume,  was  taken  up  in  the  air !  I  bad 
bold  of  bis  band  at  the  time,  and  I  felt  his  feet ;  they 
were  lifted  a  foot  &om  the  floor!  He  palpitated  from 
bead  to  foot  with  the  contending  emotions  of  joy  and 
fear  which  choked  bis  ntterance.  Again  and  again  be 
was  taken  from  tbe  floor,  and  the  third  time  he  was  car- 
ried to  tbe  lofty  ceibn^  of  tbe  apartment,  with  which  his 
hand»  and  head  came  m  gentle  contact.  I  felt  tbe  dis- 
tance from  the  soles  of  Ub  boots  to  tbe  floor,  and  it  was 
nearly  three  feet  Others  touched  his  fset  to  Batisjy 
themselves. 

These  an  -wondarflil  things ;  but  greater  won- 
dsTB  are  to  come.  As  tlie  new  philosophy  spread, 
its  loarvelfl  and  miracles  grew  more  astonishing. 
The  media,  who  hitiierto  had  acted  bat  as  the 
privil^ed  organs  through  whom  the  rapping, 
sighing,  wailing,  and  table-tipping  demonstra- 
tions were  elicited,  now  became  snpematorally 
possessed,  and  under  the  spiritual  influence  wrote 
with  their  own  .hands,  messages  poetical  and 
prosaio  from  persons  who  had  been  long  dead, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
geniuses  tiie  world  has  ever  known.  The  most 
extraordinary  of  all  the  toriting  media  appears  to 
be  a  Hrs.  Lydia  Tenney,  of  George-town,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  lady  who  repudiates  tdl  claim  to  poetic 
fire,  averring  positively  that  she  is  unable  to 
write  a  line  uninfluenced  bf  another  will  than 
her  own ;  and  that  her  hand  in  the  act  of  writing 
is  entirely  beyond  her  own  controL  Yet  when 
under  the  sub-terrestiial  influence,  in  flie  mag- 
netic circle,  she  pens  such  lines  as  the  fidlowin^, 
purporting  to  be  a  commmdoatum  from  the  ^int 
of  llie  deceased  Ed^  Foe,  and  certainly  embo- 
dying a  most  sfriking  and  nmuooontable  re- 
semblance to  the  very  peculiai  stxains  of  that 
singular  g^us. 

•*  0,  the  darit  the  ttwftil  chasm ! 
0,  the  fsfl^ftd  spirit  spasm ! 
Wrought  by  unresisted  passion 

In  my  heart 
Fanaes  joyous  but  alluring, 
Love  pure,  but  mienduring, 
Fiom  time  to  time  securing, 

Haehapart 

Then  embraced  by  ser^b  band^- 
DrawQ  by  tender  loving  hands-— 
From  these  tieaoherons,  hateM  sands 
Ofdeapairi 
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How  my  sonl  was  mtked  to  gladness, 
And  east  off  tbe  deadening  aadnees, 
And  the  soul -devouring  madness 
Writhmg  there. 

Then  came  dreamt  to  $oft  and  holy. 
Over  rotet  ntandering  slowly. 
With  $weet  mutie  tteaiii^  lowly 

To  my  ear. 
Hark !  I  hear— I  bear  her  eaUing, 
In  tonea  no  more  of  wailing, 
Bnt  in  dewy  sweetness  fUling — 

Here — up  here. 

Thanks,  great  heaven,  I  am  stronger — 
Slave  to  earthly  lusts  no  longer, 

I  am  free. 
0,lhiaTighttuuf  0,thiibrightne9$! 
Of  tkU  jwre  and  heavenly  wAitenm, 

Marking  thee.' 
Freed  from  earth  and  sin  for  ever — 
Death  can  us  no  more  dissever, 
Humbly  fliank  great  God  together— 

Thou  and  we." 

Ita.  Tomey  snmnuHis  other  spirits  at  her  wiU 
from  the  paradise  of  liie  Poets,  imd  ^iuj  respond 
to  her  caU.  Id.  tiie  case  (tf  Robert  Souuiey,  who 
is  cited  to  appear,  it  would  seem  thatin  his  harry  to 
obey  the  lady^B  command,  he  hadcaughtup  the  harp 
of  a  brother  bard  instead  of  his  own — seeing  that  he 
sings  to  a  very  difEerent  tune  to  a^  we  have  been 
accTistomed  to  hear  from  hun.  The  following  is 
the  poem : — 

POEM 

Dictated  by  th$  SpMt  of  SobeH  SwOifi,  Manh  35, 1651 . 
I. 

Night  overtook  me  ere  my  race  was  run, 

And  mind,  which  is  tbe  chariot  of  tbe  soul. 
Whose  wheels  revolve  in  radiance  like  the  son, 

And  utter  glorious  music,  as  they  roll 
To  tbe  eternal  goal, 
Wiih  sudden  sbodc  stood  still.  She  beard  the  boom 

Of  thunders;  many  cataracts  seemed  to  pour 
From  the  invisible  moantains ;  through  the  ^ooin 

Slowed  the  great  waters ;  then  I  k^v  no  mi»e 
But  this,  that  thooght  wag  er. 

n. 

As  one,  who,  drowning  feels  his  anguish  cease, 

And  clasps  his  doom,  a  pale  but  gentle  bride. 
And  gives  his  soul  to  slumber  and  sweet  peace. 

Yet  thrills  irtian  living  ab^ws  the  waves  divide, 
And  moveth  with  tbe  tide ; 
So  dnking  deep  beneath  the  nnknown  sea 

Of  intelleetual  sleep,  I  rested  there : 
I  knew  I  was  not  dead,  though  soon  to  be, 

Bnt  still  alive  to  love,  to  loving  care. 
To  sunshine  and  to  {srayer. 

m. 

And  life,  and  de^  and  immortality. 

Each  of  my  being_  held  a  separate  part: 
Life  there,  as  sap  within  an  o'eriilown  tzee ; 

Death  there,  as  frost,  with  inteimitting  gnuEt; 
But  in  the  secret  heart 
The  sense  of  immortality,  tbe  breath 

Of  being  indestructible,  tbe  trust 
In  Chiis^  of  final  triumph  over  death. 

And  spiritual  blossommg  frmn  dust, 
And  benren  wiui  the  Just 

The  soul,  like  souMp^ic^^-bu^  y^tii@blown^ 
.   I4V  tranced  ubefentym  its  tutootoSd^ 
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Ths  ntrit  slept,  hat  dreamed  of  wwlds  maknowii, 
As  diMins  the  ehiTnliB  within  its  shell, 
Ere  snmmer  breathes  its  spelL 
But  glnmber  grew  more  deep  till  morning  bndEe, 

The  Sabbath  Tnoming  of  the  holy  skies, — 
An  angel  touched      eyelids  and  I  vidte ; 
Anoce  of  tenderest  lore  said,  "  Spfast,  xise"-— 
'  I  lifted  op  mine  eyes, 

V. 

And  loi  I  iras  in  Paradise.  The  beams 

Of  morning  shone  o'er  landscapes  green  and  gcdd, 
Cer  trees  wiUi  star-like  clasters,  o'er  the  streams 

Of  crystal,  and  o'er  many  a  tented  fold. 
A  patriarch,  as  of  old, 
Uslehisedec  might  have  approached  a  gnest, 

Drew  near  me,  as  in  reverent  awe  I  bent, 
And  hade  me  welcome  to  the  land  of  rest, 

And  led  me  ttpward,  wondering  as  I  went, 
Into  his  milk-vhite  tent 

H  all  Ilia  -written  mani&atatioiu  obtained  had 
been  of  so  pleasant  a  character  as  the  above,  we, 
for  one,  shonld  have  voted  fto  their  mTdtiplication 
ti  mjiniiim :  it  is  bat  ihir  to  state,  however,  that 
fiioogh  many  ghosts  of  atigost  presence  were 
nunmoned  by  the  various  writing  media,  some  of 
tbem  cnt  but  a  very  poor  figure  in  their  compoei- 
tionB.  Besides  several  poets,  whose  strains  are 
not  worth  quoting,  we  have  ■Washington,  Jefferson, 
Calvin,  fenelon.  Franklin,  and  others  of  less  note. 
These  commtmications  strike  us  as  not  bang  very 
mnch  to  the  porpose,  or  as  likely  to  a^  much  to 
the  credibility  of  the  new  philosophy.  Some  of 
the  written  manifestations  were  made  in  languages 
not  onderstood  by  the  party  who  wrote  them — a 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  guaranteed  by  the  testimony 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  the  good  and 
trathfol  character  of  the  medium. 

The  reader  is  probabty  by  this  time  denrous  of 
Wiring  what  was  the  minion  of  disinterested 
pawns  on  the  in  referaice  to  these  strange 
dcnngs.  ITe  wfll  ffoata  for  his  satasfitctitm  some 
of  ue  corrent  criticisms  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
pien.  In  December,  1851,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stewart 
announced  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  communica- 
tions between  men  and  spiritual  beings  in  another 
sphere.  The  series  came  off,  greatly  to  the  satis- 
^on  of  the  hearers ;  but  we  must,  for  want  of 
■pace,  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  before  us, 
fw  a  remmi  of  their  substance ;  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  supplementary  lecture,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  passage  as  explanatory  of 
the  lectorer's  opinions  on  the  Bubject---«nd  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
exponent  also  of  Mr.  Spicer's  own  views. 

**It  is  supposed  by  many  that  whatever  is  disdosed  hy 
QiiiUvfaoareintheotherlifl»,miiBtb0tnie;  that^irits, 
pwd  or  eril,  alike  know  the  tmth,  and  are  disposed  to 
■PMk  it;  that  ntate  are  igntMut,  none  beliere  in  lies; 
«hii»  an  are  ewable  at  instmcting  the  very  wisest  of  the 
■ons  of  men.  In  consequence  of  this  erroneous  belief  in 
the  viadom,  and  even  the  infedlibility,  of  spirits,  great  in- 
terest is  felt  in  what  thc^  utter.  People  who  regard  not 
tlis  wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  Socrates,  or  Conftidos,  are 
^nite  obe£ent  to  any  vmce  faking  from  the  spiritaal 
^oAi,  There  are  ttiose  who  will  torn  away  from  the 
Mcred  pages  of  the  Holy  Word,  wherein  are  the  arcana 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  to  listen  to  messages 
that  are  reeled  from  the  apiriuial  telegraph,  whether  ihe 
Utenncea  are  given  from  an  angel,  a  spirit,  or  a  devil." 
m.  xx.-Hn). 
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The  lecturer  said,  however,  that  he  was  glad  these  things 
had  taken  place ;  for  he  would  confide  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence. "  We  might  see  for  ounelves  that  we  are  gaining 
a  most  glorioos  result  in  the  demcnstrations  of  the 
spiritual  world  that  are  given  to  men  of  evety  class ;  for 
iniether  declarations  of  men  who  have  passed  into  the 
other  lifie  are  true  or  false,  weight  or  worthless,  wise  or 
nonaansieal,  one  thing  is  gained  by  them.  Henceforth 
the  woild  shall  know  that  death  is  neither  a  temporaiy 
nor  an  eternal  sleep ;  hot  when  stripped  of  his  morUl 
ctnl, 

'  A  man^  a  man  for  a*  that* 

From  henceforth  it  shall  be  known  that  the  spha«  of  im- 
mortal life  is  ooatigaous  to  the  sphere  of  mortal  life,  and 
that  millions  of  spiritaal  beings,  unseen  and  unknown, 

*  Throng  the  air  and  tread  the  earth.* 

He  had  seen  much  of  clairvfqrant  eonunnnioataons  with 
the  spirit  world,  and  had  hewd  much  of  similar  commu- 
nications by  means  of  tappings — and  his  deliberate  oon- 
closion  was,  that  we  m^  trast  the  spirit  tlMt  gives  utter- 
ance from  within  the  veU,  as  fir  as  we  can  see  him:  aa 
far  as  we  know  the  troth  of  what  he  utters  ftom  other 
sources ;  as  for  as  we  can  confirm  his  testimoiqr  flnm 
other  evidence,  but  do  farther.  We  shall  do  w^"  con- 
cluded the  lecturer,  "never  to  surrender  eiUier  our 
rationality  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  action,  to  the  fan- 
tastic delnncma  that  may  be  poured  upon  us  from  the 
spirit  world.  Angels,and  spirits  who  speak  to  us  byper- 
missicm  from  the  Lord,  never  speak  of  anything  that  de- 
prives man  of  die  freedom  of  reason ;  and  they  never 
teach;  for  the  Lord  alone  teaehes  man,  thrmigh  the 
medium  of  his  word." 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  ^irits  may 
"  rap  "  out  a  lie  as  weU  as  the  tmth.  ^e  admis- 
sion is  imfortnnate  for  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
the  new  philosophy;  but  this  disadvantage  is 
compensated  to  aU.  true  believers  by  its  prodigious 
utility  as  a  safety-valve  through  which  may  blow 
off  all  the  opprobrium  which  might  otherwise  be 
heaped  upon  the  spiritiud  science,  by  sham  media, 
humbug  iHTofessors  and  unioincipled  speonlators  in 
the  appetite  fbr  mystery  evOTywhen  pievailing. 

Ano(^  reverend  lecturer  took  a  widdy  mf- 
fereat  view  o£  the  suttject,  ami  denounced  ^ 
manifestations  as  tiie  work  tk  lying  s^ts,  minis- 
ters of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  press,  in 
America  a  veritable  many-headed  monster,  took 
up  the  subject  with  its  usual  readiness — and  not  a 
few  of  the  newspaper  editors  turned  it,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  an  amusing  account.  The  following  lucid 
explanation  of  the^iritual  jphenomena,  extracted 
from  the  Georgia  C^nmieU,  is  a  queer  sample  of 
transatlantic  jocoseness 

The  only  true  and  legitimate  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  taps  is  the  phynological  defects  of  the  membrana- 
ceous system.  The  obtnseness  of  the  abdominal  indi- 
cator causes  the  cartilaginous  compressor  to  coagulate 
into  the  diaphragm,  and  depresses  the  duodenum  into  the 
flandango.  Now  if  the  taps  were  caused  by  the  vogaticMi 
the  eleotridtj'  from  the  extremities,  die  tmnpaumi 
would  ^solve  mto  the  spiritaal  sinctnm,  and  become 
identical  with  the  pigmentum.  Now,  this  is  not  the  ease ; 
in  order  to  produce  uie  taq;is  the  spiritual  rotundnm  must 
be  elevated  down  to  the  spiritual  spero.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  the  inferior  ligaments  must  not  subtend  over  Uie- 
digit^wum  snffioienUy  to  discHvanize  the  stertidetum. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  graduated  with  **  distinguished 
hooours"  at  one  at  the  northern  universities,  says  that 
he  must  dissent  in  toto  from  the  idea  tiiat  the  **  depres- 
sion of  the  duodenum  into  the  flandango  "  conld,  by  any 
possibility,  cause  the  olfactory  oasiflcator  to  feimen^  and 
become  identical  with  the  ^gnwitam.  Be  sa^4{e,thi&g 
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eanoot  be  done ;  and  after  quoting  aevenl  learned  an- 
tluuitiea  on  the  aabjoct,  winda  up  his  argument  wHh  the 
remark  tliat — "  the  vibratory  motion  oommunicated  to 
the  tonioa  albugenia  by  the  parturition  of  tlie  alveola 
prooeas,  effectaelly  dieiategratea  the  pericasdiae  influ- 
ences of  the  epigastriam,  and  produoea  a  oomponnd 
oorposcnlar  movamant  of  the  lymphatio  glaada;  which 
abnormal  and  diagnostioal  atate  of  the  nervoos  «78tcan 
deterioratea  a  preponderance  of  the  lacteal  fluid  to  the 
porterior  portion  of  the  cerebellum,  and  predisposes  the 
patient  to  preternatural  distension  of  the  anrioular  mem- 
braneous orifice;  in  which  caae  the  n^j^nga  become  pun- 
folly  and  distinctly  audible." 

Now,  whether  tiiis  is  or  is  not  so,  we  will  not  undertake 
to  say,  but  will  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  handa  of 
the  learned  taoam,  in  tht  full  oonftdenee  that  little  can 
be  added  to  the  above  triumphant  and  inoontnnrertilde 
exposition. 

Kr.  Bpicer  infomiB  us  that  Iub  pvnoaeX  acqoaint- 
ance  wiih  these  tricksy  spirits  did  not  commence 
until  Harch  last,  and  that  he  sought  them  out  rather 
from  motives  of  onriosity  as  to  the  modiu  uperandi 
than  &om  any  interest  in  the  subject  itself. 
Having  resolved  upon  making  trial  of  their  effi- 
cacy, he  sought  out  a  respectable  medium,  and 
engaged  her  to  take  the  chair  at  a  magnetic  circle 
to  be  formed  at  thd  house  of  a  ftiend  of  his  own. 
'When  at  the  appointed  time  he  prooeeded  to  the 
rendesvouB  it  was  vitlt  the  pze^minant  inq^res- 
sion  on  his  mind  that  he  was  about  to  cotintemuice 
an  absurd  deception.  He  found  the  par^  auem- 
bled,  all  with  the  exception  of  the  medium  and 
her  husband,  before  his  arrival.  These  soon  came, 
and  then  the  circle,  oonsisfciiig  of  eleven  persons  in 
all,  were  arranged  in  a  position  dictated  by  the 
spirit  around  a  dull,  unhealthy,  cadaTerous-look- 
ing  table  innocent  of  castors.  It  having  first 
been  ascertained,  by  the  usual  signals,  that  nume- 
rous spirits  were  in  attendance,  and  oommunioa- 
tions  might  be  expected,  the  persons  present 
conunenoed  interrogating  them,  each  in  his  turn. 
We  leap  over  the  revelationB  elicited  by  others, 
and  pass  on  to  those  affiuded  to  our  author,  when 
his  turn  oame,  because  he  states  implicitly  that 
to  this  e]:periment  his  oonvrasion  to  the  ntith  of 
1^  new  nhiloso^y  is  doe — "Xh  «  >nr/'  aays 
he,  "  Umm  mn  mnwtttlU^." 

I  recollected  that  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  packet  of  letters, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  most  of  them  ttom  Europe,  and 

not  of  very  recent  date  From  these,  without 

looking  at  tiiem,  I  seleeted  two  of  the  smaller,  the  size 
and  form  of  which  had  no  elfeot  in  refreahing  my  remem- 
brance as  to  the  writers.  On  its  coming  to  my  turn  to 
convene  with  the  powers  invisible,"  I  asked,  as  usual — 
"  Will  any  spitH  eonunimieate  with  me  V 

Bui. 

"QasqrsaliJeetr* 
Bap. 

"Will  Ton  tell  me  the  namss  of  the  irritttB  of  any  two 
letters  I  have  harer* 

tiap. 

Aecordinffly  I  placed  the  two  letters  on  tiie  table,  the 
addresses  downwards,  and  the  seals  removed,  covering 
them  besides  with  my  hand  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal them  entirely.  With  the  other  hand  X  passed  the 
]^c^hmr  the  alphabet,  and  the  raps  spelled  out  **  Qeorge 

Having  no  correspondent  of  the  latter  name  (the 
fbrmer,  I  believe  proved  to  be  correct^,  I  passed,  without 
comment,  to  the  second  letter,  with  every  expectation  of 
a  similar  result.  The  name  now  spelled  oat  was  that  of 
ft  l^tlemsB  from  whom,  in  the  course  of  our  ao^udnt- 
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anoe,  I  have  eertainly  not  received  more  Hum  three 

letters,  and  these  at  distant  and  irregular  intervals.  I 
turned  the  letter  up.   It  was  aa  the  rvpi  had  indicated. 

Now,  granting  that  all  present  were  cognisant  of  my 
acquEuntanoe  wUh  the  person  in  qnestion,  bow  could  they 
posably  divine  what  I  myself  did  not  know  T  Fintt  that 
I  had  the  letter  with  me ;  and  secondly  that  I  had  selected 
it  from  eight  or  ten  others  f  If  this  be  guessing,  it  is  of 
a  nature  too  complicated  for  mu  comprehension.  Grant- 
ing nothivg,  here  were  four  uiings  to  be  decided  cor- 
rectly :  the  acquaintance,  the  correspondence,  the  pos- 
session of  the  letter,  end  its  selection,  two  of  which  pomta 
were  unknown  to  myself.  Thus,  the  assnmpUon  that  my 
mind  might  have  been  placed  m  rapport  with  that  ctf  the 
flwdtun,  would  have  been  insufficient  to  produce  this 
lesult  And  the  failure  of  the  ftr$t  reolj  <mj  aems  to 
make  the  mystery  more  mystenous  without  neatmliang 
the  extraor£nary  success  of  the  second. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  amoi^r  cursory  inqnirers  to 
overlook  the  importance  of  what  U  done,  in  the  Cailore  of 
what  is  not.  This  ia  not  fair.  If  yon  place  twen^  sealed 
letters  on  the  table,  with  a  different  line  written  in  each, 
and  the  **  spirits,"  after  failing  in  the  first  nineteen,  read 
the  twentieth,  singly  the  wonder,  in  ret^et  to  that  sneeeBs, 
is  as  great,  tba  mode  of  oranpassing  it  aa  unaeeonntahli^ 
as  though  Dineteen  fUlures  had  not  preeeded  it. 

We  are  not  called  on  to  remark  upon  tlie  au- 
thor's credulity  on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  most  unprejudiced  persons,  under  | 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  come  away 
from  such  a  demonstsration  with  the  same  con- 
victions as  he  now  began  to  entertain.  Of  course  i 
his  experiments  did  not  end  here.  He  attended  ! 
at  other  assemblies  of  the  kind,  and  reports  can- 
didly not  onl^  the  success,  but  the  tidicuktus 
failures  of  whidi  he  was  a  witness.  Some  of  tiie 
manifestatdons  are  diverting  enough.  A  certain 
Colonel  Fiskfi,  who  had  left  Ihe  land  of  the  Uring 
for  a  considerate  lame,  is  one  of  the  spiritnal  rtce- 
nants;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  announcing  his  pre- 
sence by  drumming  hysterically  a  martial  kind  of 
air.  It  would  appear  that  he  bore  but  an  indifferent  i 
character  before  he  had  ffone  to  the  other  side,  and 
had  not  much  mended  it  since  :  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Parolles  of  the  invisible  world,  and 
his  conununications  were  b^  no  means  to  be  relied 
on ;  he  got  into  disgrace,  m  £tct,  by  fibbing  and 
equivocation,  and  at  length  became  ashamed  to 
respond  when  called  upon,  as  if  conscious  that  his 
manlfestationfl  were  not  worth  a  "  rap." 

From  the  chapter  headed  "  Latest  Incidents "  ; 
we  learn  that  the  excitement  in  regard  to  this  1 
curious  sul^ect  has  continued  unabated  up  to  the  ' 
present  time.  For  the  many  cxtraordinaiy  nar-  ; 
ratives  there  given  at  length,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  volume  itself;  but  we  shall,  by  the 
following  extract  give  Ur.  Spicer  an  qp^xHrtomty  , 
of  patting  in  a  word  on  tbe  other  side  of  a  : 
quMtion  abeadj  fbmitiar  to  the  public  Hamifjbi  \ 
we  medhiro  of  Diekens's  wwtniihig  paper  in  flw  ' 

"Household  "Words,"  I 

I 

Wlthafewwords  renteetiogthemaniftetattoBsinKng-  i 
land,  I  will  conclude  this  chapter.  Mrs.  Hajden,  a  m«- 
dtufli  of  no  great  celebrity,  whom  I  met  in  the  States 
(and  who  is  mentioned  In  the  introductory  chapter  as 
having  been  made  the  sutyect  of  a  somewhat  scnrri. 
lous^?)  article  in  the  Houtehald  WortU),  arrived  in  Eng- 
land three  months  since.  I  have  b^re  me  a  list  of 
fourteen  houses  of  the  first  distinction,  at  whidi  she  has 
attended  by  invitation ;  meeting  at  each  a  cirde  of  from 

ten  to  fifteen  penons,  shis^  tarn  the  aob  ftsfem 
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inj  nolnlity,  tbe  Oaards  nad  Tmf  Club  snppljin^  a 
liberal  quote,  and  the  $avan$  being  in  a  decided  minority. 
With  droles  thus  constituted,  wherein  no  other  haimony 
than  that  of  a  disjposition  to  jest  could  possibly  be  found, 
it  i«  not  TOiprismg  Uiat  (apart  trom  the  ever-puzzling 
•oniult)  the  msults  obtained  were  few  and  unconvincing. 
The  gentlemen  depated  from  Eoatehold  Wordi  to  collect 
matwiala  for  a  funny  article,  i^peartohave  Ailfllled their 
dnty  with  the  happiest  mccess.  Begarded,  however,  as 
an  inqnisitorial  visit,  in  protection  of  an  innocent  pnUic, 
it  must  be  viewed  as  an  equally  signal  failure.  Grinning 
fuea,  the  bolToonery  of  assomed  names,  exchange  of  ges- 
tures, proposal  of  absurd  questions,  <ko.,  are  the  most 
eertam  means  of  retarding  tliat  discovei;  which  silence, 
hnmoi^,  and  a  determination  to  give  fm  scope  to  the 
theory,  might  pos^ly  enable  us  to  make. 

Eran,  however,  nnder  the  disadvantages  alluded  to, 
some  singular  resnltfi  have  not  nnfi«quently  been  ob- 
Uined.  A  circnmstance,  for  example,  occurred  in  a 
circle  assembled  at  the  house  of  a  lady,  not  far  from 
Park  Lane,  to  the  correctness  of  which,  as  stated  below 
1^  ooe  of  tha  paitgr  present,  I  can  myself  bear  personal 
lestiniom, 

•>  Until  I  received  an  invitation  to  Join  Che  circle  in 
- — Street,  a  few  hoars  only  before  it  assembled,  I  had 
Mvsr  heard  of  the '  manifeatetions,'  nor  did  I  then  clearly 
midentand  what  I  was  to  witness.  However,  believing 
that  some  ju^lery  was  to  be  practised,  I  placed  in  roy 
pocket  a  canons  antograph  letter  <a  amriderable  date. 
Dunng  the  ritting,  I  took  the  letter  oat,  still  rolled  up 
ffiToO-wiBe,  the  oaidde  blank,  and  placed  it  on  the  table, 
no  one  ^reseat  but  myself  cognisant  of  its  nature,  and 
none  bemg  anfifered  to  examine  it  The  'spirit'  having 
imdertakeo  to  name  the  writer,  a  gentleman  present,  a 
ttrmger  to  me,  took  the  alphabet,  and  the  rappings 
qwlled  out  witboat  hesitation,  *  King  William.'  It  was 
atitogtaph  letter  of  mUiam  the  Third."— S.  de  St. 
Cnis, 

Tbe  cowm  and  result  of  the  experiment  were  precisely 
Btfais  gentleman  haa  stated. 

^6  latter  part  of  tliis  volume  is  devoted  to  an 
uqaity  imtitated  iae  the  sake  of  the  sceptical 
nuccr,  into  all  the  Bii[rp08edljr  practicahlo  modes 
I7  vMch  Uie  strange  and  tmacconntable  wmnds 
attending  the  rapping  drclea  are  produced,  and 
revelations  mdted.  That  these  phenomena 
do  exis^  and  that  up  to  the  present  moment  no 
mxtal  agency  haa  been  detectable  in  their  pro- 
diictioiif  isj  according  to  Kr.  Spicer,  indisput^le. 
If  are  not  what  the  otedia  assert  them  to  be, 
it  13  incumbent  upon  those  who  deny  them  credit, 
at  least  to  show  that  they  are  producible  by 
tome  known  and  recoguiaed  means.  Neither  have 
opponents  been  wanting  who  have  boldly  attri- 
nited  the  noises  to  mechanical  means,  and  the 
Dianifestations  to  clairvoyance.  A  Br.  Lee  af- 
finned  that  sounda,  similar  to  those  of  the  mag- 
netic circles,  might  be  produced  by  a  partial  dis- 
location of  the  bones,  and  he  produced  a  lady 
▼ho  coold  rattle  her  knee-cap  in  a  very  ediiying 
Tray,  in  jHtxif  of  his  theory.  A  Mr.  Chaxmcey 
Burr,  assisted  by  his  brother,  also  produced  sounds 
something  simihr  firom  his  own  p^son ;  and  om 
fihndrach  Barnes  published  illuBtrations  of  the  rap- 
pingscience,  and  proved  that  he  himself  possessed 
the  power  of  rapping  with  his  toes.  The  credit 
of  toe  BuzTB,  however,  fell  to  the  ground  when 
their  performances  were  impeached  by  the  con- 
kaam  of  an  accomplice,  who  stated  tnat  he  had 
been  expressly  engaged  by  them  for  tbe  purpose 
of  practiBing  the  deception ;  and  it  having  been 
shown  by  1^  fitcuUf  HaA      mik  use  of  Icnee- 
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pans  and  great-toe  joints,  as  were  attributed  to 
the  rappers,  would  speedily  destroy  them,  the 
knee-pan  theory  became  a  ne-gation,  and  the  toe- 
ology  failed  in  to-to. 

Other  partisans  there  were  who  attributed  the 
audible  phenomena  and  the  table-tipping  to  elec- 
tricity ;  and  they  talked  very  learnedly  on  tbe 
subject,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  our  author 
hints,  as  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  pro- 
perties of  that  subtle  agent.  One  discovered  that 
slight  eleotric  shocks  accompanied  tbe  raps;  ano- 
ther, that  just  before  the  rappings  commence,  a 
crackling,  hissing  sound  is  distinguishable,  pre- 
cisely liko  the  escape  of  electricity  from  the  prime 
conductor,  or  from  an  overchai^ed  Leydenjar; 
and  individuals  were  found  who  had  eLectrioity 
enough  in  their  knuckles  to  strike  fire  from  ano- 
ther's head,  &e.,  &c.  It  happened,  however,  nn- 
fortonately,  that  wbea  ezperim^ts  were  made 
with  a  view  to  detect  the  presence  of  electricity 
during  the  operationB  of  the  different  media,  they 
were  altc^Uier  void  of  success,  not  the  slighted 
deflection  being  perceptible  in  a  delicately-poised 
magnetic  needle  placed  directly  in  the  current  of 
the  sounds,  or  even  when  handled  by  the  media 
themselves  during  the  rapping.  One  learned 
professor  has  a  notion  that  tlie  nervo-eleotric  fluid 
is  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  whole  business  :  "Force," 
says  he,  "is  matter  in  motion,  and  electric  matter 
oiuy  moves  on  the  law  of  equilibrium,  or  when 
moved  by  mind.   Intelligence  can  take  hdd  of  it, 

as  found  in  our  bodies  A  diseased 

nervous  condition  develops  this  state  of  our  brain 
and  nerves,  and  the  mind,  freed  from  the  gross 
body,  acts  with  greater  power,"  &o. ;  and  he  de- 
nounces rapping  as  a  diseased  condition,  and  all 
"  ^irit^manifestations"  to  be  the  work  of  spirits  in 
the  body.  Among  the  discipleB  of  mesmerism, 
not  a  flew  have  declared  their  belief  tiiat  the  me- 
dium of  the  rapping-spirits  is  nothing  more  tiian 
an  unconscious  clairvoyante :  tiiat  the  sounds  are 
produced  by  her  will  from  the  electric  atmosphere 
encircling  her ;  that  she  possesses  an  inner  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  those 
at  a  distance  with  whom  their  wishes  place  her  in 
communication ;  and  that  her  extraordinary  an- 
swers are  given  by  means  of  her  clairvoyance, 
unknown  to  herself  1 

Bejecting  all  such  ludd  expositions  of  the  puz- 
zling phenomena,  the  author  is  thrown  back  upon 
the  popular  theory,  to  wit,  that  the  rappings  are 
bond  ^6  qmitual  manifestations ;  and  seeing  that 
the  recent  dev^opments,  though  new  in  deteol  are 
old  in  principle,  and  have  been  known  to  exist  in 
all  ages  of  the  world ;  that  they  have  been  recog- 
nised by  Old  Testament  wiiters,  and  inferentially 
sanctioned  by  one  apostle  at  least ;  and  that  great 
and  good  men  have  at  various  periods  admitted  the 
possibility  of  commerce  with  spirits,  he,  too,  is 
disposed  to  accept  tbe  popular  belief.  "  Proofs," 
he  says,  "  that  these  phenomena  art  not  produced 
or  eontroUed  hy  my  ageMy  on  the  hither  »ide  of 
nature  have  been  adduced  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
awaken  the  interest,  or  at  least  secure  the  atten- 
tion, of  aU  who  do  not  purposely  close  th^  ears, 
OS  steel  their  reason,  agamst  w  matter  m  di»> 
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pate ;  and  to  thoBe  who  do,  I  have  not  the  re- 
motest intention  of  iq)peali]^."  Among  the  prooft 
here  alluded  to,  are  some  most  extraordinary  and 
well- attested  nanatiTes  of  strange  and  super- 
natural fasti  which  hare  ooooixed  at  dilEerent 
times,  in  different  Jbrnilies,  fox  which,  as  we  have 
not  room  for  tiiem  heve^  we  must  lefor  the  leader 
to  Hr.  Spicei'sTolimie. 

In  snmming  up>  in  his  last  chiq;)terf  onr  author 
dedaree  that  he  1^  set  fi»th  the  snliject  in  every 
possible  aspect,  favourable  and  un&Tourable,  and 
that  all  he  wishes  to  secure  for  it  is  &ir  play.  We 
are  bound  to  bear  testimony  to  his  candour  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  narratiTe,  in  which,  if  he  has 
boldly  vindicated  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
truth,  he  has  with  equal  boldness  poured  contempt 
upon  the  pretensions  of  humbug  and  imposture. 
Tkb  following  is  his  summary  of  what  he  con- 
siders to  hare  been  piored : — 

Flnti—f£b»t  manifeBtatMnu  of  to  extracHrdiiuixeha- 
TMrter  are  rife  in  the  United  StateSt  and  are  beeoming 
^tniHttf  in  England. 

Secondly. — That  demonatrationa  of  a  similar  Idod  have 
been  known  almost  from  time  immemorial,  io  oivilized 
and  barbarous  ooontri^  alike ;  their  true  origin,  aa  in 
the  praaent  instance,  never  having  been  ascertained. 

TkinUff. — ^That  the  American  macifastatiooa  havebeen 
doselj  iratehed,  earefully  investigated,  and  submitted  to 
ereiT  oonc^vabie  test,  by  persons  eminently  qoalifled  to 
conduct  80cb  inquiries,  and  whose  oharaotera  entitle 
them  to  the  ftillest  credit   These  have  decided — 

Fourthly. —  That  the  phenomena  present  features 
which  render  the  theory  <»  the  employmeot  of  mechanic 
art  wholly  inadmisuble. 

Fifthly. — That  the  recognised  laws  of  eleetrieity  are 
ntteriy  insnfficient  to  account  for,  and  the  properties  of 
that  agent  inapplicable  to,  the  results  obtained. 

Lattly. — That  the  theories  of  animal  electricity,  ma^- 
netcad  cnirents,  nerve-spirit,  &:c.,  will  not  suffice  toeiqtlam 
the  whole  phenomena,  while  unconnected  with  some  in- 
d^endent  inteUigence  ;  though  where  that  intelli^caica 
is  to  be  sought,  and  bow  e^luned,  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  prove. 

At  these  conclusions,  eo  many  enlightened  and  liberal 
minds  have  already  arrived,  that  we  recognise  the  last 
and  most  favourable  feature  of  the  whole  strange  history 
in  the  fact  of  the  question  being  permitted  to  halt  and 
remain  atationaiy,  exactly  at  the  point  where  profound 
and  aoxions  interest,  for  the  first  timet  really  attaches 
to  it! 

***** 

A  wonder,  whatever  its  agency,  haa  no  doubt  been 
wrought  in  the  land.  Conmdered  ....  in  the 
light  of  an  nndiseovered  Aoox,  it*  marveUona  ingenaiQr, 
and  the  incomparable  fideUty  with  which  a  seerst  that 
most  be  known  to  many  thousands  among  the  neediest 
and  most  purehaieabli  of  the  community  has  been  pre- 
served, raise  it  beyond  dispute  to  the  dignity  of  what  it 
has  been  styled — a  wonder.  In  spite  of  t£e  hostility  and 
denunciation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  press — the 
wanung  tone  of  the  clergy — the  ridicule  and  vuoueianee 
<ii  the  noD-refleoting  portion  of  sode^,  the  aulyeot  haa 
gradnally  von  its  way  through  all  (^^posilaon;  anidl,iipto 
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'■  the  present  instant,  added  thousands,  almost  daily,  to  the 
number     those  who  deem  it  worthy  of  zealous  inqmry. 

Bat — the  question  nattnally  arises — sappoatng 
these  zapping  spirits  to  be  actual  disembodied  ea- 
titiesi  and  wiUing  to  oome  and  to  dram  at  the 
call  of  the  media,  what  use  are  we  mortals  to 
make  of  them,  as  lb.  Sfdoer  seema  to  allowy 
they  are  as  often  deoeiTerB  or  dec^Ted  tiiemaelves 
as  ttiey  are  wise  and  true  ?  It  was  this  uncertain 
and  in  part  disreputable  character  of  the  rapping 
g^try,  it  may  be,  that  prompted  the  JV<w  York 
Tl'fltM  to  publish  the  bravado,  "  Who  cares? — sup- 
posing these  railings  arv  the  work  of  spirits— - 
who  cares?"  In.  answer  to  this  editorial  in- 
quiry the  author  replies  with  much  solomnity, 
and  quotes  the  following  sentences  from  an  Ame- 
rican writer  in  lefocenoe  to  the  manifoetetioiu : — 

"  To  every  mind  that  has  kept  itself  so  free  from  ab- 
sorption in  woridly  pursuits,  that  it  can  cnltivEte  a  ra- 
tional interest  in  the  inquiry — When  are  the  Dead  $  this 
maligaed  topic  cannot  be  without  its  claims  to  caodid  in- 
vestigation. Surely  the  great  problem  which  haa  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  so  many  noble  miads  through  all  ages, 
is  not,  in  thU,  to  be  regarded  with  a  callous,  or  what  is 
worse,  audacious  indifference. 

"  That  Uiese  develt^nnenta  accord  rather  with  the  in- 
Btineta  of  the  vulgar  through  all  time,  than  with  tlietheoriss 
of  tiie  learned  at  the  present  day,  ia  no  good  reason  that 
we  sbonld  turn  with  snperoilious  scorn  from  the  inquiry. 
Look  at  the  writers  of  two  or  three  centimes  ago — at 
Baxter,  Heniy  Moore,  and  many  others ;  and  ofaaerre 
how  much  of  their  argument  in  favour  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  founded  on  phenomena  preoiaely 
sinmar  to  those  now  ezmting  our  astonishment — pheno- 
mena whidi  modem  science  proudly  ignores ;  bat  wbSA 
nevertheless  occur,  aa  surely  aa  the  earth  goes  roimd  the 
sun,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  o^nitm  of  the  men  <rf  the 
church  in  Galileo's  time." 

Such  is  the  language  of  an  enli^btened  expoeitof  of 
honest  convietiona,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  more  to  the 
credit  of  thoae  whose  calling  places  them  for  the  time,  in 
the  positim  of  "tfttttodefMoriHi"  of  the  pe<9le,  did  they 
adopt  a  similar  tone ;  or  at  least  refrain  fhnn  insulting 
the  better  feelings  of  their  readers  hy  ribaldry,  or  affected 
indifference  to  a  subject  which  is  clearly  not  suseeptibls 
of  auohsviaw. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  "Sights  and  Sounds." 
The  reader  has  by  this  time  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  American  Bapping  manifestations,  and  if  he 
have  any  inclinations  of  a  supernatural  tendency, 
he  may  gratify  them  to  a  prodigious  extent  for 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Spicer's  volume.  The  subject  is 
a  curious  and  interesting  one,  considered  from 
any  point  of  view ;  the  author  has  treated  it  foirly, 
and  in  so  doing  has  presented  a  singular  aspect  <d 
human  tonuihingj  for  the  study  of  the  psychologist. 
We  can  commend  his  woi^  to  the  attention  of 
our  Mends,  feeling  pretty  soie  tha^  be  ^eir  fiiUt 
what  it  may,  they  will  &id  in  it  abnndaat  matter 
for  intoKsting  Bpeonlatum. 
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Thux  is  no  donbt  that  the  present  age  is  dis- 
tingoiahed  above  all  that  have  preceded  it  by  an 
muoDl^y  ruod  jxogems  in  science  and  Ihe  us^il 
uti^  in  morals,  manners,  government,  and  all  that 
oonititatsB  what  is  known  under  Ihe  general  term 
of_  dvilisation.  On  this  point  we  have  the 
eridence  of  histny  to  prove  that  fh&  soggestions 
of  adf-eeieem  do  not  lead  ns  into  the 
enw  ci  exaggerating  onr  own  advanteges.  We 
faunr  that  ihexe  have  been  long  periods,  reckoned 
by  centuries — ^like  that,  for  example,  which  inter- 
veaed  between  the  Norman  conquest  and  the  in- 
vention of  printing — when  society  seemed  to  be, 
as  it  were,  lying  fiiUow,  and  slowly  gathering 
the  elements  of  ftiture  fertility.  In  general  know- 
ledge and  in  habits  of  life  there  was  barely  a 
perceptible  improvement  from  one  generation  to 
tnother.  Kot  only  the  same  fashion  of  dress,  but 
QiB  same  idraitical  raiment,  often  descended  from 
&ther  to  son,  a  &ct  indicating,  as  at  this  day  in 
the  east,  an  unchanging  condition  of  society.  In 
tile  fourteenth  oentmy,  the  fiimitare  in  (ordinary 
dveUings,  as  shown  oj  the  tax-gatherer's  returns, 
ns  almost  as  scanty  and  as  mean  as  in  the  days 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  It  seldom  exceeded  (accora- 
iog  to  Sir  fredeiidc  Eden)  the  following  brief  list 
<tf  articlfis :  a  wooden  drinkhig  bowl,  a  oup,  dish, 
ud  pot  brass ;  a  gridiron,  a  tripod,  an  and- 
itoD,  a  bed,  and  a  mg  or  coverlet.  Similar  articlee, 
it  is  well  known,  were  in  use  in  the  Saxon  times, 
^ure  is  no  better  test  of  civilization  Hisa  that 
irfaich  is  afforded  by  the  quality  and  variety  of 
dotfaing  and  housdiold  furniture  in  common  nse. 
Judgiog  fnm  this  test  alone,  we  should  be  justified 
in  believing  that  society  has  advanced  more  during 
^last  hundred  years  than  in  all  the  previous 
eeatories  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Bat  Qiece  are  other  and  more  striking  evidences 
viUiin  the  experience  of  every  one.  It  is  only 
oeceasary,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  allude  to 
tbe  fiwt  that  most  of  the  social  oom&rts  and  public 
conveniemiee  which  we  now  enjoy  have  originated, 
ct  been  rendered  common,  withu  the  memory  of 
hring  men,  Onr  coal  fires,  gas-lights,  weU-paved 
Bfree^  good  roads,  canals,  railways,  steamboats, 
post-offioes,  and  nearly  all  the  other  improvements 
uliich  diirfingniTh  the  England  of  this  day  from 
tiie  Bagiflnd  of  the  Flantagenets,  are  the  product 
of  a  rn^lB  oentoiy.  When  we  add  the  evidences 
cl  membd  md  nM»al  activity  of  another  descrip- 
tiat-41w  inqnoved  and  imncwiiBely  extended  Ute- 
tttan,  the  sohools  ci  various  novel  descriptions 
— hi&B^  Snndf^,  industrial,  refiamatray, — the 
oamtifio,  and  artistic  sooietaes,  the  meohamccT  in- 
■States,  the  missionary  associationa,  the  savings* 
bob,  the  numerous  charitable  imtitutions,  tlie 
bo^tals  for  almost  every  ailment  that  can  afBiot 
humanity — is  it  not  natural  that  we  should  be 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  peculiar 
idva^age  which  we  enjoy  in  living  in  an  age  so 
(amwotly  eolig^itaied,  Tirtaous,  aiid  prosperoas? 


But  in  the  midst  of  onr  sdf-congratulaticms, 
some  startling  &cts  are  f (HXied  upon  our  attrition, 
which  certainly  tend  to  diminish  our  satis&ction 
at  the  prospect  of  this  h^  civilization  and  rapid 
80(ual  j^ogresB  in  the  midBt  of  which  we  hve. 
We  leun  that  there  is  a  class  among  ns  which 
not  only  does  not  share  in  these  advantim;eB,  but 
actually  sinks  aa  the  scale  of  refined  society  rises. 
We  find  that  the  number  of  criminal  comnutmentB 
in  England  and  Wales,  which  in  1805  was  only 
4,605,  has  increased  to  an  annual  average  amount 
of  27,000  during  the  last  teacL  years.  We  find 
that  of  this  number  no  less  than  10,000,  in  every 
year,  have  been  boys  under  seventeen  years  of 
age.  We  discover  that  in  the  midst  of  every 
one  of  our  large  cities  there  are  districts  inha- 
bited by  a  population  more  ignorant,  debased,  and 
heathenish — ^more  utterly  removed  frt)m  aU  good 
influences — than  has  probably  existed  at  any 
himer  tame  since  Britain  became  a  Chiistian 
country.  On  seddng  for  the  causes  of  this  fearful 
phenomenon,  we  are  still  more  startied  at  disco- 
vering them  apparently  in  those  very  improve- 
ments which  we  had  regarded  as  at  once  the 
sources  and  evidences  of  modem  civilization.  It 
ia  to  good  roads  and  w^-lighted  streets,  to  stage* 
coaches,  canals,  railway,  and  omnibuses,  to 
steamboats,  docks,  artifioal  harbours,  and  other 
creations  m  modem  skin  and  indusby,  that  we 
owe  the  sodden  and  vast  extenoon  of  our  citiesi 
and  the  inAo  separation  of  the  olasseB  which  in- 
habit them.  consequfflices  have  been  clearly 
described  W  Ux.  Hatthew  Davenport  Hill,  Re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  in  his  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  "  Criminal  and  Destitate  Javenilea :"— ' 

A  oentniy  and  a  half  as  fitr  as  I  have  been  sUs 
to  ucertain,  there  vas  awKtij  a  large  town  in  tbe  island 
except  London.  When  I  nse  tbe  term — luge  town,  I 
use  It  with  reference  to  the  subject  under  hand,  I  mean 
There  an  inJiabitant  of  the  hnmbler  classes  is  nnlmown 
to  the  uu^ori^  of  tbe  iohabitants  of  that  town.  Bj  a 
small  town,  I  mean  a  town  where,  i  eonverto  ereiy  inha- 
bitant is  more  or  ^ss  known  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  town.  I  think  it  will  not  require  any  long  train  of 
reflection  to  show  that  in  small  towns  there  must  be  a 
sort  of  natural  police,  of  a  very  wholesome  kind,  operat- 
ing upon  tbe  oondoet  of  each  individual,  who  lives,  as  it 
vere,  under  the  public  eye.  But  in  a  lai^e  town  helives, 
as  it  were,  in  lUmlnto  obscurity ;  and  we  know  that  large 
towns  are  eonglitlor  w^  of  reftige,  beeanse  of  that  obsen- 
ri^,  whioh,  to  a  eartadn  extent  gives  impnni^.  Again, 
there  is  another  cause,  which  I  have  never  seen  much 
noticed,  hot  whioh,  having  observed  its  operation  for 
many  years,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  very  important ; 
and  that  is,  tbe  gradual  separation  of  classes  which  takes 
place  in  towns  by  a  custom  which  has  gradually  grown 
up,  that  every  persrai  who  ean  aflbrd  it  lives^  out  of  town, 
and  at  a  spot  distant  &om  his  place  of  bnriness.  Now, 
this  was  not  so  formerly ;  it  is  a  habit  which  has,  practi- 
eally  spealdng,  grown  up  within  the  last  half-eentnry. 
The  result  of  the  old  habit  was,  that  rich  and  poor  lived 
in  proximity,  and  the  superior  classes  exercised  thatroe- 
cies  of  silent  but  veiy  effloent  control  ov&  tb»c  nWgh- 
boors,  to  whioh  J  have  alieady  refeited.  ThefMonow 
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gone,  and  the  consequence  is,  tliat  large  masses  of  the 
popiU&tion  are  gathered  together  without  those  whole- 
some mfiuences  which  operated  upoa  them  when  their 
congregation  was  more  mixed,  vhen  they  were  divided, 
BO  to  speak,  by  having  persons  of  a  different  class  of  life, 
hettereduci^,  among  them.  Those  two  causes,  namely, 
the  magnitude  of  towns  and  the  separation  of  classes, 
have  acted  eoncnrrently,  and  the  effect  has  been,  that  we 
find  in  very  large  towns,  which  I  am  acquainted  with, 
thatin  certain  quarters  there  is  a  public  oinnion  and  a 
public  standard  <tf  morals  very  different  from  whftt  ve  are 
accustomed  to,  and  very  different  fiom  what  we  should 
desire  to  sec.  Then  the  children  who  are  bom  amongst 
those  maaseB  grow  up  under  that  opinion,  and  make  that 
standard  of  morals  their  own ;  and  with  them  the  beat 
lad,  or  the  best  man,  is  he  who  can  obtain  sabsistence,  or 
satisfy  the  wants  of  life,  with  the  least  labour,  by  begging 
or  by  stealing,  and  who  shows  the  greatest  dexterity  in 
accomplishing  his  object,  and  the  greatest  waiiness  in 
escaping  the  penalties  of  tite  lav;  and  lastly,  the  greatest 
power  of  endurance  and  defiance,  when  he  comes  under 
the  lash  of  the  law. 

Under  such  influences,  this  isolated  popniation 
retrogrades  into  a  barbarous  state.  From  its  midst 
come  those  swarms  of  juTouile  vagabonds  who 
infest  the  thoroughfares,  worry  the  police,  perplex 
the  law-courts,  and  sadden  the  mind  of  every 
benevolent  person  who  considers  their  condition 
and  probable  &t6.  The  name  of  "City  Arabs" 
has  been  given  to  liiem;  a  term,  as  Mr.  Hill  re- 
marks, certfunly  expressive  of  their  character, 
which  combines  all  the  vices  and  some  of  the  vir- 
toes  of  savages.  That  experienced  and  philan- 
thropio  magistrate  describes  Hie  genuine  City 
Arab  in  the  following  graphic  manner  :  "He  is 
indolent,  averse  from  any  settled  or  steady  em- 
ployment, averse  fix)m  restraint  of  any  kind ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  patient  of  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  cold ;  and  as  to  dirt,  ho  rather  delights  in  it 
than  otherwise.  It  is  by  no  means  an  evil  in  his 
estimation  ;  and  ho  would  much  rather  be  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  at  largo,  even  suffering  at 
times  great  privation,  than  he  would  be  at  school 
or  at  work,  under  the  restraints  which  belong  to 
civilized  society." 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  whoso  bene- 
volent efforte  in  favour  of  the  children  of  the 
*'  perishing  and  dangerous  classes"  are  well  known, 
gave  evidence  which  strikingly  confirms  that  of 
Mr.  Hill,  with  regard  to  the  increasing  separation 
of  classes  in  large  towns,  and  its  effect  in  debasing 
the  lowest  class  of  all,  depriving  its  members 
even  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  exdu^g 
them  from  the  advantages  of  the  htinAleflt  schools. 
On  these  points.  Miss  Carpenter  observed — 

I  hare  noticed  myself  that  districts  which  were  for- 
merly inhabited  by  a  number  of  respectable  iuhabitanta, 
are  now  almcwt  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class; 
— the  reapeetable  inhabitants  moving  from  them,  and 
avoidiiv  even  entering  into  them,  if  they  possibly  can. 
Those  districts  are  therefore,  in  Bristol,  left  absolutely 
Mid  avowedly  in  possession  of  the  lowest  intiabitants. 
The  district  to  which  I  partionlarly  allude  is  in  St  Jaraea's 
parish.  There  ia  on  immense  number  of  courts  and 
alleys  branching  out  of  the  principal  slreeta.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeen 
different  parts  of  the  day,  and  oa 
differrat  days,  this  district,  and!  have  never  once,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  time,  met  a  single  policeman  in 
any  one  of  the  by.8treets  or  conrta  ;  I  have  not  on  an 
average  rauw  a  month  met  o:  s  i:i  the  principal  streets. 


Even  a  few  Sundays  ago  a  scene  occnrred,  which  perhaps 
I  ought  to  mention.  Just  before  divine  worship,  aa 
I  was  passing  through  Lewin's  Mead,  the  principal  street, 
I  found  the  whole  street,  within  two  minnteB*  walk 
of  a  la^e  ohapel,  filled  with  a  low  crowd.  I  perceived 
that  there  was  a  fight  going  on  in  the  middle  of  it, 
between  a  soldier  and  a  civilian.  I  •mth  difficulty 
penetrated  through  it,  (I  was  not  afraid  to  penetrate, 
because  I  have  never  in  any  way  been  molested  in 
thoea  parts,)  and  at  once  teat  to  the  statioa  for 
Th^jr  were  •etnallj  obliged  to  send  nine  policemen  in 
order  to  quell  the  distnrbanee;  and  yet,  ifl  had  net  sent 
to  the  station,  the  place  would  have  been  left  as  it  was. 
Z  mention  ibia  fact  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  the  Inhabitants  consider  to  be  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  street  on  Sunday  evening.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at  that  districts  remaining  in  audi  a  coodi- 
tion  are  the  nests  of  crime.  With  reepeot  to  the  fkct  of 
these  classes  bdng  increaangly  uninfloenced  by  the 
schools  intended  for  the  respectable  portion,  I  wonid  say 
that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  a  Sonday  school  was 
institnted,  which  I  have  ever  since  attended  Tery  etosely. 
At  that  time  the  Sunday  school  was  entirely  filled  with 
those  who  would  now  be  oonaidered  the  ragged  class, — 
so  much  BO  that  it  was  considered  an  annoyance  to  the 
attendants  of  the  ehq>el  for  them  to  he  introduced.  At 
present,  the  Sunday  school  does  not  leoeiTe  any  of  those 
children.  Even  if  it  would  reoeiTe  them,  the  cfaildzsa 
would  not  come.  Another,  and  even  a  more  strikinR  fact 
is,  that  one  of  the  first  BritiBh  schools  in  Bristol  tlie 
Red  Cross  Street  school,  which  has  been  inspected  by  Her 
M^esty's  Inspector,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
Bristol,  was  established  originall^for  what  isoow  termed 
the  "  ragged  "  class.  The  diatnct  was  selected  for  the 
school  expressly  because  it  was  Tery  low  and  degraded. 
Now  the  school  does  not  in  any  way  touch  the  ragged 
class.  The  district  is  still  quite  d^raded,  yet  none  of 
those  children  are  admitted  into  that  sohod.  Thia  nlaen 
is  without  the  pale  of  soehsehoda. 

Miss  Carpenter  added  the  e^qiressiaa  of  an 
opinion,  in  which  all  the  witnesses  seem  to  agree, 
that  the  education  of  this  lowest  and  most  de- 
graded class  can  only  be  effected  "  by  such  polioa 
regulations  and  sucm  authority  from  the  magis- 
trates  as  will  apply  a  certain  iegree  of  compnlsum.'* 
All  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  tubject  are 
united  in  affirming  that  the  purely  "  voluntary 
system  "  of  educati<»i  necessarily  £uls  to  embnne 
the  children  parents  belonging  to  the  nttotlj 
destitute,  ignorant,  and  vicious  classee.  Yuiooa 
methods  are  suggested  foe  the  purpose  of  bringiiig 
them  within  the  scope  of  elevating  influoocea ; 
but  all  imply  some  reooorse  to  legal  compiilaiaii, 
exercised  either  upon  the  parents  oe  upon  like 
children. 

Glasgow  is  a  city  in  which,  fca  13ie  leawnui  itt- 
ready  mentioned,  a  large  uiminal  populatioB 
might  be  expected  to  exist.    Its  growth  from  & 

small  town  to  a  city  of  the  first  otdti  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid.  A  "mixed  multitude"  of 
strangers  of  the  poorest  class,  has  been  flooldnc!  to 
it  during  the  last  half-oentuiy,  Ixom  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  ohiefiy  firom  Ireland  aad 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  There  is,  at  the  same, 
time,  a  wealthy,  intellectual,  and  refined  elaaB, 
forming  a  society  apart,  and  hardly  couscioHa  of 
the  existence  of  any  other.  The  result  is  that 
Glasgow  ranks  next  to  the  metrc^Mklis-  and  Liver- 
pool in  the  amount  of  misery  and  di^radation 
which  it  shelters.  An  account  of  a  visit  to  tho 
heathen  portion  of  Jfh^^^jlj^as  given  by  Mr.  5". 
, Kill,  Injector  Qf  FAaona,  iiilu4  report  |br  IW* 
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Am  the  narrafiTe  is  reprinied  in  his  recently  pnb- 
lished  vork,  it  may  be  pzesnmed  that  there  has 
Binoe  been  no  mateiial  change  in  the  condition  of 
that  ^larter  of  the  town.  The  distriot  which  he 
Tiaitea  is  described  as  "  a  compact  mass  of  build- 
ing, intersected  only  by  narrow  wynds, — ^bounded 
on  the  norUi  by  the  Trongate,  on  the  east  by  Ki>g 
Street,  OQ  the  sonOibyliieBzidgegatej.andontlw 
west  by  Btockwell  Street 

On  all  aides  there  wen  appearances  of  diaoomfort; 
famPiss  crowded  into  dark  iU-vealilated  rooms,  with  dirt; 
children  at  the  AootBt  and  hsus  of  steaming  msnate 
bafbra  the  windows.  Though  it  was  the  middle  of  the 
di^j  m  fonnd  man;  of  the  inhabitants  in  bed,  the  night 
having  probably  been  passed  in  crime  or  debauchery.  In 
several  instances  I  obflerred  persons  of  difierent  sexes 
sleeping  in  considerable  nombers  in  the  same  room.  In 
one  case  I  remarked  a  child  lying  on  aheap  ctf  shannga. 
and  loiddng  vsiy  ill.  On  injury,  I  was  bud  that  it  had 
the  ^phas  fereri  and  I  was  not  at  aorprised  at  this, 
tor  I  had  been  previously  informed  by  Dr.  Cowan,  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  a  writer  on 
the  medical  atatistioa  of  Glasgow,  that  this  distriot  is 
never  ft*e  ftom  fever.  Indeed,  in  passing  through  the 
plMSt  the  sonroes  of  faver  an  but  too  eonspicooas.  On 
deieending  the  stairs  of  oira  of  the  <dd  £nul  tensments 
that  ire  examined,  I  was  told  that  the  place  is  known  by 
the*  signtflcant  name  of  **  Vlea  HaU."  Host  of  the  shops 
in  these  wynds,  Captain  Miller  informed  me,  are  kept  by 
reeei»erB  of  stolen  goods.  The  inhabitants  of  one  the 
wynds,  indeed,  have  so  bad  a  character,  that  Captun 
AUUer  finds  ,it  necessaiy  to  ke^  a  police-officer  con- 
stantly atationed  in  iL  Oar  progress  through  this  abode 
of  crime,  of  oonrse,  msde  a  commotion  among  the  oocu- 
panta,  and  we  soon  had  a  crowd  of  attenduits,  among 
whom  Certain  Miller  and  Mr.  Brebner  recognised  many 
who  were  but  too  well  known  to  them.  In  some  in< 
Btanoes,  there  was  a  hesitation  about  admitting  us ;  but 
the,  to  them,  familiar  cry  of  "  Police,"  was  instantly  fol- 
hnred  by  the  tmning  of  the  lock  and  opening  of  thedoor. 
In  one  place,  we  found  a  party  of  hoosebreaken.  Cap- 
tain Miller  showed  me  a  room  in  another  hoose,  in  which 
a  morder  bad  been  committed  about  a  fortnight  before. 
**  He  arrived  at  the  spot,"  he  said,  "  veiy  soon  after  tiie 
deed  had  been  perpetrated,  and  found  the  body  of  the 
mnrdered  woman  still  warm,  and  lying  across  the  bed- 
itead.  In  the  same  room,  in  one  comer  of  the  floor, 
were  two  girls,  seventeen  or  ^hteen  years  old,  who  did 
not  seem  even  to  have  .been  sufficiently  roused  by  the 
circnmstADoe  of  the  murder  to  qoil  th^  bed !" 

The  woA*  from  which  the  preceding  eztetct  is 
qnoted,  is  one  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  important  subjeot  of  which 
it  treats.  The  author  has  had  the  adrantage  of 
great  practical  experience,  gidned  daring  the  effi- 
cient pezilmnanoe  of  his  duties  as  Inspector  of 
VaaoDMf  fini  in  ScofUmd,  and  afterwords  in  Eng- 
land. On  him,  nuoeorer,  (riSdal  cspeiienoe  has 
not  prodnoed  its  too  oommon  e£Eeo^  of  nanowing 
tibe  Hiznd  and  restrioUng  the  ideas  within  the 
limtts  of  flstaUlsbed  ronluie.  The  voric  exhibits 
the  deer  intellect  and  oonsDientions  frankness  of 
a  aagaeions  and  independent  Hiinker,  who  having 
proved  or  corrected  his  theories  by  his  experience, 
now  givea  the  resolts  with  natural  confidence  to 
the  world.  At  the  present  time,  when  our  Qo- 
Temment  is  about  to  deal  baldly  and  comprehen- 
lanfy  with  flie  whole  system  of  "seeonclary 
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paniflhments,"  l£r.  EUTfl  waA  will  be  peenHariy 

Talnable. 

An  Inspector  of  FrisonB  might,  perhf^,  be  ex- 
pected to  land,  or  at  least  to  apologise  ijat,  the 
system  of  prison  maimgement  which  he  has  been 
engaged  in  administerii^.  Mr.  Hill,  however,— 
to  his  OTodit  be  it  said,— -does  nothing  of  the  kind. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  considerable  imj^ore- 
mfflits  have  of  late  years  been  made, — some  of 
which,  it  ma^  be  added,  have  evidently  been  due 
to  bis  own  influence,  particularly  in  ue  prisons 
of  Scotland.  He  pomts  out  numerous  other 
amendments,  of  whidi  the  system  is  susceptible. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  system  itself  is  based  on 
a  wrong  principle.  Its  object  is  the  punishment 
of  the  crmiinsi,  not  his  reformation.  Ab*.  Hill 
holds  that  the  aim  of  prison  discipline  should  be, 
not  to  punish  the  offender,'  (in  a  vindictive  sense,) 
but  to  restrain  and  reform  him.  The  restraint 
should  last  until  the  reformation  is  complete,  or 
is,  at  all  events,  bo  far  advanced  tiiat  the  prisoner 
may  be  safely  liberated.  A  criminal  who  cannot 
be  reformed  should  be  confined  for  life.  A  prison 
should  be  regarded  as  a  hospital  for  the  morally 
diseased.  The  means  of  cure  should  be  modified 
according  to  the  character  of  the  patient, — bnt  in 
general  should  consist  of  regular,  healtbM,  and 
useful  labour,  moral  and  intellectual  instruction, 
and  kind  treatment.  These  pn^Kwitions  whioh 
were  once  tibe  bold  so^estions  of  theorists,  are 
now  the  well-w8i|^ed  cmoluaions  of  an  eminently 
praolacal  and  clrar-headed  man — a  bazrister-a£* 
law  and  late  prism  inspector. 

like  all  sensible  physioians  of  the  bod^  ttoliiiOr 
Mr.  Hill  ooufflders  prevention  to  be  infinituy  pre- 
ferable to  oure.  The  means  of  prevention,  he 
holds,  consist  chiefly  of  "  good  education  and  the 
general  spread  of  knowledge ;  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  forethought,  sobriety,  and  frugality, 
with  the  control  of  the  passions ;  the  promotion 
of  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  and  the 
adoption  of  all  other  practicable  means  for  raising 
every  class  of  society  beyond  the  Efphere  of  desti' 
tution,  and  into  that  of  comfort  and  modcorate 
wealth;  such  a  remodelling  of  our  laws  as  shall 
bring  tiie  statute-book  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
coincidence  with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice, 
— BO  that  while  it  is  a  code  of  municipal  law, 
it  may  also  serve  as  a  manual  of  morality;  and 
lastly,  the  adoption  of  such  means  for  the  appre- 
hension, trial,  and  punishment  of  offenders,  as 
shall  secure,  as  ihr  as  praotioable,  that  every  offence 
shall  be  followed  by  immediate  detection  and  cer- 
tfdn  cQnviction,  and  that  tSie  criminal  shall  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  shall  make  him  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  regret  tilie  wrong  he  has  oom- 
mitted,  and  bring  him  to  labour  earnestly  in  the 
work  of  his  refonnation,  and  in  obtaining  the 
means  for  making  restitiition  to  the  person  in- 
jured." To  eaoh  of  these  heads  the  author  devotes 
a  chapter,  comprising  many  important  &cts  and 
suggestitms,— of  whioh  only  a  few  can  be  noticed 
here. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  education,  he 
states  that  "  even  the  meve  powers  of  r^a^gand 
writing,  wifhont  reiSerence  to  exennsein  fheir  in^ 
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telligent  ase,  are  comparatiTely  rare  among  crimi- 
nalB."  Of  16,000  persons  in  Sootkind  (where 
education  is  more  general  than  in  England)  re- 
ceived into  the  prisons  in  one  year,  less  than  1200, 
or  one  in  thirteen,  could  both  read  and  write  well, 
— (md  only  312,  or  one  in  fifltf^  had  learnt  more 
than  mere  reading  and  wriUng.  A  still  more  sig- 
nifioant  foot  is  numtioned  in  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

To  what  an  extent  the  rimple  power  reading  flu- 
ent^ is  oftMi  a  protection  from  nabita  of  crime,  may 
be  pudged  of  from  the  fkct  that  a  home  missionary  in 
Edinborgh,  in  whom  I  had  fall  confidence  (the  present 
worthy  and  able  goTemor  of  the  prison  of  that  ctty,  Mr. 
Smith)  told  me  that  in  all  his  visits  to  the  poor,  he  never 
net  with  a  tingU  pereon  who  tnu  of  the  aosM  time  aAdieted 
to  erim  emdinthe haHt <tf reading. 

Well  mig^t  Lord  John  Bnasell  say, — ^in  his  re- 
cent statement  <^  ministeEial  policy, — that  the 
determina&m  of  the  Gorenuuent  to  pnt  an  end 
to  con-riot  transportaticai  gires  additional  impor- 
tance to  the  great  question  of  popnlar  education 
—"because,  in  proposing  measures  to  supersede 
the  poniahment  of  transportation,  and  in  devising 
other  means  to  deter  men  from  crime,  it  becomes, 
if  possible,  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
phmt  in  their  minds  motives  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  them  to  avoid  crime  altogether."  And  it 
may  be  added  that  if  this  pernicious  system  of 
convict  colonization  had  been  earlier  discontinued 
—or,  better  still,  hod  never  been  commenced, — 
oar  Government  would  before  this  time  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  a  r^tem  of  national  education, 
which  would  have  relieved  us  from  the  reproach  of 
being  &r  behind  every  other  Protestant  country  in 
the  world— behind  even  Eoman  Catholic  Belgium 
— ^in  the  amount  of  instruction  afforded  to  our 
pec^e. 

It  is  satis&ctoTT  to  find  that  in  Ur.  Hill's 
opinion,  not  only  should  convict  transportation  be 
at  once  disocmtinaed  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the 
colonies,  but  its  cessation  may  be  made,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  system,  an  advantage,  instead 
of  an  ii^u^,  to  this  country.  We  quote  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  with  the  more  pleasure,  as 
they  indade  a  well -deserved  tribute  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  efforts  have  been  espedally  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  this  gratifying  result  :— 

Of  transportation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
few  can  have  a  lower  opinion  than  myself ;  indeed,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  system  hae  generated  monstrous  evils. 
Nor  is  tha  evil  confined  to  the  pwal  colonies  alone,  for 
the  eonricta  soon  find  thdr  w»r  mto  other  colonies ;  in- 
deed, it  is  stated  that  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  a  sode^  has 
been  fmned  expressly  to  aid  them  ia  so  doing;  and  it 
^>pean  that  most  of  the  crimes  in  South  Australia 
(though  one  principle  in  the  foondation  of  that  colony 
was  exemption  from  the  convict  system)  are  committed 
by  released  convicts.  Fwtmiate^r-^  so  I  regard  it,— 
ordinary  transportation  is  very  expensive;  whereaeithai 
been  demonetnted,  both  in  thU  eotmby  and  in  America, 
that,  under  good  arrangemenu,  impritonment  may  be  made 
tejf  mipporting. 

Those  who  olgect  to  the  discontinnanoe  of  transpor- 
tation often  ask  how  the  criminals  are  to  be  disposed  of, 
and  where  so  large  a  number  is  to  be  kept,  if  none  are 
sent  out  of  the  country?  the  reply,  one  would  soppoee, 
might  be  readily  suggested  by  looking  at  America,  BeU 
giam,  Switzeilaad,  and  other  couitriM,  which  have  no 


penal  colonies ;  but  no  one  who  haa  eslmly  eonndend 
the  subject  can  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  all  our  cri- 
minals on  a  small  porti<m  of  the  unoccupied  land  in  this 
country,  even  though  they  were  far  more  numerous. 

It  in  a  good  omen  of  the  state  of  a  nation,  when  a 
country  gentleman  like  Mr.  Adderley  devotes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  and  talent  to  such  ijoestaons  as 
these ;  and  calls  on  his  cotmtxymen  to  join  turn  in  efibrts 
for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  degraded  and  criminal, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  own  pleasures  and 
pastimes. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Queen,  in  her  qteedi 
on  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament,  reomnmeods 
an  important  step  towards  the  discontinuance  of  trans- 
portation. I  sincerely  hope  that  her  majesty's  advice 
will  he  adopted,  and  that  this  step  will  soon  be  followed 
by  the  total  disuse  of  the  whole  system:  and  that — 
although  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hmidred 
years — we  shall,  as  a  people,  cease  in  transportation,  as 
in  all  other  kinds  of  colonization,  to  be  liable  to  the 
charge  contained  in  the  declaration  of  the  great  Bacon, 
that"it  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  dung  to  take  tha 
scum  of  |>eo|de,  and  wicked  oondemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  you  ^sit." 

Among  the  most  valuable  influences  subddiary 
to  education,  Hr.  Hill  mentions  cheap  literature 
and  cheap  postage.  The  form^,  he  considers, 
should  be  relieved  from  the  imposts  which  still 
press  upon  it.  The  latter  has  already  produced 
great  benefit  in  this  and  other  countries  by  ke^ 
ing  up  family  ties,  and  as  a  potent  means  of  dis- 
seminating Imowledge.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  after  the  penny  postage  had  been  esta- 
blished, Mr.  Hill  found,  on  a  visit  to  the  Shethind 
Isles,  (the  inhabitants  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  strength  of  their  parental  feelings,)  that 
the  number  of  letters  in  that  remote  part  of  the 
country  had  increased  thiriem-fold, — mthers  and 
mothers  being  no  longer  averse,  as  formerly,  (now 
that  th^  could  correspond  by  letter,)  to  allow  their 
sons  to  se^  profitable  employment  at  a  distance 
from  home.  "  Whrai  it  is  rem^bered,"  adds  tiie 
authw,  "  that  altogether  there  are  now  more  than 
a  million  of  letters  posted  in  the  British  Isles 
every  day,  it  will  at  cmoe  be  admitted  that  tiw 
business  of  letter  writing  must  aot  j^oweifiilly  m 
the  general  education  of  the  inhabitaats."  We 
may  add  that  great  additional  advantages  would 
accrue  from  extending  the  system  of  cheap  postage 
to  the  communications  between  this  country  and 
the  colonies.  Thousands  of  poor  persons  are  pre- 
vented from  maintaining  a  correspondence  wi& 
their  relatives  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  by  the 
present  heavy  tax  of  a  shilling  on  eveay  letter. 

Mr.  Hill  enumerates  various  &ulty  laws  whidi 
occasion  much  of  the  existing  criminality.  Among 
the  worst,  if  not  the  venr  worst,  of  these  are  the 
laws  which  determine  the  condition  of  married 
women— depriving  them  of  all  protectim,  and 
redudng  them  frequently  to  a  state  of  hdpleae 
and  miserable  slavery.  "  The  married  woman,  in. 
the  lower  classes,  is  m  effect  so  indissolubly  bound 
to  the  man  whom  she  has  once  received  as  her 
husband,  that,  whatever  may  be  his  o&noes 
against  co^ju^  fidelity,  solniety,  honesty,  kind- 
ness, or  duty  of  any  kind,  so  Imig  as  they  do  not 
place  him  immediately  wi&in  flie  jnasp  of  the 
law,  she  has  no  potpfeuHfc^atbeBld^aSuf  othec 
diildren  agaiiut  any  'wiosgs  he  mt^^hink  pmpo- 
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io  inflioi  How  many  poor  wires  are  tibere  who 
woold  most  oheerflmy  and  eflfeotnally  maintain 
themselTes  and  their  onildren — ^in  other  words,  do 
&eir  husband's  whde  duty — ^if  they  could  but  be 
guaranteed  against  his  Tiolence  and  dishonesty ! 
AppUeation  for  legal  redress  avails  little  or 
nothing.  To  obtain  divorce,  or  even  separation, 
involvefl  an  expenae  beyond  the  total  earnings  of 
years — ^perhaps  of  a  whole  life ;  and  complaint  to 
a  nugiBtrate,  the  only  process  open,  obtains  at 
best  but  a  temporary  relief,  followed,  in  all  pro- 
babilitT,  by  more  nudicious,  if  less  open  ill  treat- 
ment'^ Ur.  Hill  adds,  that  during  tbe  time  of 
his  inspection  in  Scotland,  many — ^he  believes  the 
mqmty — of  the  murders  that  were  committed 
were  those  of  wives  and  husbands ;  most  of  which 
TTOuld  probably  have  been  prevented,  could  the 
mBmng  porfy  have  obtained  a  sepuratum ;  and 
be  obserres  that  the  State  of  New  Tork  has  set 
a  good  example  in  its  l^jslation  on  tiiis  salgect, 
bj  decreeing  that  the  property  of  amanied  woman 
uiall,  without  special  covenant  be  at  her  own  dis- 
posal,  instead  of  being  handed  over  to  her  husband. 

JSi.  Hill,  it  should  be  observed,  is  decidedly  of 
o^nun,  as  the  result  of  many  years'  inquiry  and 
observation,  that  crime  in  this  country  is  steadily 
decreasing  in  amount,  and  taking  a  milder  and 
milder  form.  As  regards  Ihe  last  twelve  years, 
tlie  returns  of  criminal  commitments  fully  bear  out 
this  opinion.  But  when  the  author  adds  that  the 
amountof  crime  "is  less  than  at  any  previous  period 
of  ofor  history,  even  without  reference  to  me  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population,"  and  questions 
tiie  correctness  of  the  returns  which  tell  a  different 
story,  it  becomes  apparent  that  some  stronger 
groimds  than  those  given  by  him  are  required  to 
nipport  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Kill  enumerates, 
indeed,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  many 
causes  which  must  have  led  to  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  offences;  and  he  mentions  whole  classes 

crimes  which  have  almost  eutireLy  disappeared 
in  oar  diy;  such,  fbr  example,  as  piracy,  kid- 
wholesale  cattle  steeHng,  robbing  of 
coaches  and  other  paUio  conveyances,  and 
fits  Kke.  Bnt  he  fo^ets  £he  important  source  o£ 
n^mented  mme  irMtsh  his  hiother,  Ur.  IC.  D. 
HiD,  has  pointed  out,  in  the  growth  of  our  cities 
sod  the  formation  of  a  pariah  class  in  their  midst. 
It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  fluctuations  of 
the  criminal  returns,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
have  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  cmmges 
in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  flf- 
teea  years  subsequent  to  the  general  peace — from 
1816  to  1830  inclusive — ^the  number  of  commit- 
ments was  doubled,  rising  from  9,091  to  18,107, 
vhile  the  population  only  increased  by  about  one- 
fifth,  or  from  1 1,200,000  to  13,800,000.  ThU  is 
exactly  the  result  which  one  would  expect  to  find. 
At  that  period,  all  the  causes  which  pmluce  crime 
were  in  active  operation,  while  those  which  have 
once  been  found  in  some  d^;ree  effectual  for  ite 
leiwession,  hardly  existed.  At  that  time,  the 
gnnrth  of  the  principal  dtiee,  and  the  separation 
of  the  different  dasses,  proceeded  rapidly.  The 
dorenunent  was  oppressive  and  unpopular.  The 
masui  laws  w«re  finghtfrdly  end,  and  badly- 


administered.  The  C(nii  Laws  cmhanoed  the  price 
of  food.  Great  masses  of  the  people  were  igno- 
rant, turbulent,  and  miserable.  .The  higher 
classes  had  lost  that  species  of  supervision  and 
restraining  influence  which  they  had  exercised 
over  their  humbler  neighbours  before  the  large 
towns  withdrew  the  latter  from  their  control. 
There  were  then  few  schools  for  the  poor.  What 
cheap  lit^ature  existed  was  of  a  worthless  or 
corrupting  kind.  The  amusements  of  the  people 
were  coarse,  brutal,  and  demoralising.  Under 
such  oiroumstances,  a  great  increase  of  crime 
would  naturally  be  expected.  Had  the  official 
returns  not  shown  evidoice  of  sooh  an  increase, 
their  correctness  might  with  reason  have  been 
doubted.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
ground  for  impugning  them,  while  they  agree  so 
accniately  with  the  wndosionB  derived  from  his- 
traical  eridence. 

About  the  ^ar  1830,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  society  and  Uie 
feelings  of  pet^e.  A  pcqpnlar  administratian 
came  into  power.  The  JteSaaa.  Bill  brought  the 
governing  body  more  nearly  into  harmony  with 
the  people.  The  barbarous  criminal  code  was 
greafly  ameliorated.  The  Society  for  the  Difiu- 
flion  of  Useiul  Knowledge  prosecuted  ita  invalu- 
able labours  with  great  activity  and  success.  The 
first  grant  of  pubUo  money  for  schools  was  made 
in  1 8 33 .  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
and  the  Ifational  School  Society,  founded  about 
twenty  years  before,  now  first  became  important 
and  efficient  institutions.  In£uit  schools  became 
common ;  Sunday  schools  almost  universal.  The 
New  Poor  Law,  Municipal  Beform,  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Newspaper  Stamp,  all  had  a  salu- 
tary effect.  Thus,  altiiough  many  of  the  caiues 
wmch  produce  crime  remained  in  fcdl  vigour,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  these  counteracting 
influences  had  a  sensible  effect  and  that  during 
the  dghtor  nine  years  following  1830,  the  increase 
of  affimoes  did  hat  little  mwe  than  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population.  In  1831,  the 
commitments  were  19,647,  while  the  population 
was  13,900,000.  In  1839,  the  commitments  had 
increased  to  24,443,  and  the  population  to 
16,600,000. 

In  1840,  a  scarcity  produced  by  a  succession  of 
bad  harvests,  accompanied  with  great  commercial 
depression  and  political  excitement,  served  to 
raise  the  number  of  criminal  commitments  to 
27,187.  Prom  fhattime,  with  some  fluctuations, 
their  tendency  has  been  to  diminish  in  number. 
In  1850,  though  the  population  had  increased  by 
two  millions,  the  number  of  offences  was  less  by 
several  hundreds  than  in  1840,  being  only  26,813. 
We  see  in  this  decrease,  the  growing  ef^t  of  the 
favourable  influences  which  have  been  brought 
into  operation  of  late  years.  Tbe  result  is  cheer- 
ily, as  it  gives  reason  for  hoping  that  with  ex- 
tended education,  and  other  means  of  improve- 
ment, the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  mme  will 
cotttanue,  until  it  is  flnalfy  toraj^t  within  an  easily 
manageable  compass.  ^  . 

But  before  ttiis  re«||(tizes:ftytiei@t^ePCtho 
great  difficulty  has  to  be  orenxnne.    wW  hare 
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yet  to  find  die  means  of  dealing  mooesaftilly 
with  the  angmentmg  criminal  population  o( 
our  large  citiea.  Education,  the  police,  the 
railwayB,  and  other  agencies,  have,  donbtlees, 
greatly  diminished,  of  late  years,  the  number  of 
criminals  in  small  towns,  and  in  most  rural  dis- 
tricts. But  the  diminution  is,  to  some  extent, 
only  apparent.  The  criminals  have  not  been 
reformed  or  restrained,  but  simply  expelled,  and 
driren  to  safer  haunts.  The  weeds  have  not 
been  eradicated  altt^ther  from  the  rural  fields, 
but  only  transplanted  into  the  more  congenial 
seed-plots  of  crime  in  the  cities.  The  class  of 
juTcmle  deUnquents  in  partioulaF— including  the 
whole  tribe  of  "  City  Arabs/'— -has  continued  to 
flourish  in  spite  of  all  reformatory  and  repnO' 
uTe  influences.  Of  the  10,000  male  offaoders 
under  serenteai  yean  of  age,  aminaUy  ooniioted 
in  England  and  Wales,  ike  two  metropolitan 
counties  of  Hiddlesex  and  Surrey  supply  more 
than  one-fourth,  (in  1851  no  leas  tlmn  3940,) 
though  they  contain  only  one-seTenth  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Liver- 
pool, Kanohester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Bristol,  and  a  few  others,  fomish  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder.  "  That  the 
pemd  laws  are  inefficient  of  themselres  to  check 
this  disorder,"  obserree  Captain  Williams,  in- 
spector of  prisons,  in  his  Report,  dated  December 
13, 1851,  *'iaprov9d  hy  the  wMbuting  pretxiUnoe  of 
th«  wil,  and  the  almott  eountUit  reeommittalt  of 
ehildrm  to  priwn."  These  fiiots,  moreover,  prove, 
that "  ragged  schools,"  industrial  schools,  and  other 
similar  iustitntions,  though  excellent  in  their 
purpose  and  management,  and  doubtless  beneficial 
in  many  ways,  have  aa  yet  made  no  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  mass  of  the  criminal  population 
in  our  cities.  Mr.  Locke,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  London  Bagged  School  Union,  mer  giving 
a  reiy  gratifying  aooount  of  the  increasing  use- 
fiilness  of  moss  schools,  ezimsed  ^  opinion 
that  without  some  direct  interference  of  tSio  law, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  prevention,  "  we  shall  never 
get  the  great  evil  of  vagrancy  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency remedied.  If  by  law  we  can  compel  a 
parent  to  pve  his  children  food,"  added  Mr. 
Locke,  "  I  think  wc  should  do  the  same  as  to 
instruction."  Rhould  the  parent  bo  unable  to 
pay  for  the  child's  ioetruction  and  maintenance, 
the  parish,  he  oonsidored,  should  ftilfil  the  duty, 
and  exercise  the  authority  of  the  poront  fbr  the 
child's  education. 

A  "  Conference  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  was 
held  at  Birmingham,  in  December  18&1, — having 
been  convened  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Miss  Carpenter.  As  the  ladies  and  genUemeu, 
who  attended  the  confereaoe,  had  all  boen  volun- 
teer workers  in  the  benevolent  cause,  they  must 
have  had  thorough  experience  of  tiie  efficiency  of 
purely  voluntary  i^;enoy  for  the  prevention  of 
this  evil.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
however,  that  they  came  unaninunuly  to  the  fbl- 
lowing  important  oonduiions  :— 

_  That  though  "  ragged  BchooU,"  and  similar  institu- 
tions,  were  doing  a  vast  amoont  of  good  to  the  neglected 
'^nss,  TBt  in  most  loealitiesthqnrere  cnamped  and  hin- 
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dered  from  irant  of  ftinds ;  and  that  aU  tJu  agtmcUtyet 
at  work  tptfrv  taialfy  inatUqmU  to  eheek  the  jnereaM  tf 

juveniU  atime. 

Thatroluntaiy  ageocr  vas  not  eqaal  to  the  work,  and 
that  support  was  needed  from  some  regular  and  adequate 
source. 

That  wKtTtpartnUiufflected  or  perverted  tktirofftffims 
the  fuMie  tfvMid  inter/en  and  ue  justice  dam;  mU  that 
parenU  who  could  pay  thould  not  he  permitted  to  eeeape 
doing  to.  I 

That  there  were  lazge  nnmbera  of  children  In  our  large  I 
towns,  of  the  vagrant  class,  irho  needed  food  and  aoma  ' 
industrial  training  (to  fit  them&HrfMnieUfe)  as  wdl  as 
moral  and  religious  teaching. 

That  for  sudi  children  Dook  learning  should  be  ae- 
oondai7  to  moral  training  and  instmelion  in  soma  trade 
or  handicraft. 

That  M  groot  good  wovld  ever  be  done  to  tMi  elan 
untU  lome  power  were  given  to  the  poUee  or  pariih  ^ken 
to  enforce  attendance  at  a  school  qf  some  kind^  andantil 
street-beg^g  ahould  be  effectually  put  down. 

That  it  18  a  great  mistake  to  treat  juvenile  ^linqiirati, 
espeoaUy  those  nnder  twelve  years,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hardened  ariminals;  and  that  enrectknal  cs 
reformatosy  schools  were  needed  for  such  classes,  ntbw 
than  prisons. 

That  the  present  treatnunt  of  this  class,  through  meant 
ofpriaont,  ttc,  was  mdieally  bad,  and  in  every  cow  doity/ 
more  harm  than  goed—ietimng  to  inertate  ana  merpetuale 
crime,  rather  thm  to  repreee  or  dtndiUih  it;  the  vs-«cna- 
mitments  being  in  most  eases  for^  or  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
in  some  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  commitments. 

That  reformatories  (the  few  that  exist)  were  doing 
much  good;  the  reformations  being  forty  or  fif^  per 
cent,  and  in  one  case  eighty  per  cent  on  the  admisgiaiB, 

That  prieons  were  far  more  expeneive  ttuM  ragged 
schools,  industrial  mAooIi,  or  r^omatorieef  merefy  con- 
tidering  the  current  oRRUot  expenae  ;  and 

That  in  every  respect,  prevention  was  better  than 
core. 

Soma  remarkable  fhoti  meey  be  menti<med 
in  oonflimation  of  these  views,  and  none  are 
more  atrikii^  than  the  history  of  tiie  Aberdeen 
"  Indnatrial  feeding  Schools,"  which  may  be  said 
to  have  first  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  and 
the  proper  means  for  repressing  the  growth  of 
juvenile  destitution  and  crime.  About  the  year 
1840,  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
young  vagrants  and  criminals  in  that  rapidly 
growing  citv  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  who  combined  to  adopt 
measures  for  remedying  the  evil.  They  first  es- 
tablished, in  1841,  a  sohool  in  which  destitute 
boys  were  received  during  the  daytime,  fed,  in- 
structed in  the  common  bran?hes  of  school  educa- 
tion and  in  religious  knowledge,  and  trained  in 
some  useftil  labour,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
picking  hair  for  upholsterers,  and  net-mtiking. 
Afterwards,  two  schools  for  girls  were  established, 
by  ladies,  on  a  similar  plan, — sewing  and  knitting 
being  the  descriptions  of  work  in  which  the  chil- 
dren were  instructed.  The  food  given  in  these 
schools  consisted  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  fat 
breakfast  and  supper, — and  for  dinner,  usually 
soup  made  of  ox-hcais, — the  kind  of  soup  com- 
monly in  use  in  prisons  and  sueh  institutions.  It 
was  fomid  that  the  ehildren  could  bo  fed  at  the 
cost  of  a  penny  or  a  penny  ihrthing  a  day.  The 
total  anni^  expense  of  etuih  boy,  after  dedueting 
the  amount  of  bis  eaTninnr>was  found  to  be 
£3  15s.;  thatof  edibbtgirip£B-8Qtf^ll$omparing 
this  e^Mmse  with  that  of  maintaining  a  eriminal 
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in  prison — ^which  ayerages  £16  in  Scotland,  and 
£2i  in  England— it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  much 
cheaper,  as  the  Birmingham  Conference  declared, 
to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it. 

These  schoola  were  highly  snocessM  in  improv- 
ing the  character  and  condition  of  the  children 
who  attended  them.  But  they  had  little  effect  in 
diminiahing  the  general  unonnt  of  vagrancy  in 
the  dtj.  In.  1841,  there  vrere  328  vagrantB  in 
tib  county  of  Aba;deen;  in  1844,  (h^  were 
345  vagrants,  a  la^er  number,  thoneih  Feed- 
ing Sohmds  had  beoi  nearly  three  years  in  opera- 
tic. M  length,  in  1845,  the  magistrates  re- 
Ktlved  npon  a  decided  and  effective  measure, 
extremely  beneficial  in  its  result,  but,  as  one  of 
them  frankly  admits,  of  a  "  highly  illegal  charac- 
ter. The  ilkgality,  however,  was  in  the  direction 
of  leniency,  as  the  proceeding  was  baaed  on  a  local 
net  for  the  prevemtion  of  b^ging.  Oa  a  certain 
<iay,  a  general  razzia  was  made  upon  the  '  city 
Arabs '  of  Aberdeen.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
police  that  morning  to  lay  hold  of  every  little 
begging  boy  and  girl  in  the  town."  Seventy-five 
were  thus  capturod  at  one  swoop,  and  were  borne 
oS  in  triumph  to  an  Indnstrial  Feeding  School, 
which  had  been  established  expressly  for  their 
benefit.  On  the  first  day  there  was  great  diffi- 
Qolty  with  fliem.  The  little  savagea  rebelled 
noleutly  agamst  the  discipline  of  the  Kho(d,  and 
cnpeoial^  against  the  unwonted  operatimi  of  wash- 
ing their  fioea  and  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
w  three  substantial  meals  ■^■Qi  which  tiiey  were 
provided  had  a  pacifying  effect.  In  the  evening 
fbef  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  with  the  in- 
Svmataon  that  they  might  return  to  school  or  not, 
the  next  day,  as  they  pleased ;  but  that  if  they 
Tere  caught  begging  they  would  be  immediately 
apprehended,  and  conveyed,  not  to  the  school, 
but  to  prison.  Of  the  seventy-five,  seventy- 
two  returned ;  and  the  school  has  gone  on  most 
eoGcessfiilly  ever  since.  Tb»  average  number 
attending  it  has  been,  of  late  yean^  from  115 
to  120. 

The  effect  of  tins  method  of  procedure  upon 
the  vagrant  and  criminal  population  of  Aberdeen 
has  exceeded  expectation.  In  1844,  as  has  been 
Eceo,  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  county  was 
345.  The  compulsory  action  b^aninMay,  1845. 
In  that  year  the  number  of  vagrants  fell  to  105 ; 
in  the  next  year  to  14;  and  in  1850,  only  two 
could  bo  found  throughout  the  county !  As  re- 
gards crime,  il  is  stated  thattlw  number  of  juve- 
Bfle  oommitmenta  to  ike  gaol  of  Aberdeeain  1841 
Tw  61 ;  and  in  1851  it  had  fallen  tojwe/  The 
lugistzHtea^  luwevw,  find  that  there  is  still  a  class 
<tf  neglected  childiea  whom,  in  the  present  stato 
of  the  law,  they  eannot  reach.  These  are  "  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  perfectly  able  to  sup- 
port them  and  educate  them,  but  who,  &om  their 
<nm  bad  psinciples  and  bad  conduct,  will  not  take 
charge  of  their  children,  but  leave  them  to  grow 
^  a  torment  to  themselves  and  their  ueighboiu:s." 
Mr.  Alex.  Thompson,  the  gentleman  &om  whose 
evidence  the  forcing  facts  have  been  principally 
derived,  observes : — "  "We  have  no  powor  of  deal- 
ing Titii  f^ch  a  dasB,  and  we  hove  proposed  <mc6 
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or  twice  to  have  a  slight  alteration  made  in  the 
law  of  Sootland,  wluch  would  enable  us  to  treat 
them  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be  treated.  I 
admit  that  there  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the 
question  of  compulsory  education,  but  the  view  I 
am  inclined  to  take  of  the  matter  is  this, — ^that 
if  the  parent  wilfuUy  and  deliberately  neglecia 
his  child,  the  stato  is  entitled  to  come  forw^  in 
the  place  of  the  parent,  and  to  say, — '  Tou  shall 
not  Ining  up  your  child  to  alifb  of  crime.  If  yon 
will  not  do  your  duty  to  your  child,  we  wiU  do 
that  duty  for  you.' " 

The  conclusion  which  Mr.  Thompson  here  enun-' 
ciatcs  is  undoubtedly  that  to  which  the  country 
will  come  at  last.  It  rests  on  the  great  principle 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  civilization  itself. 
In  a  barbarous  condition  of  society,  the  govern- 
ment is  conducted  by  chiefs,  or  influentiid.  men, 
who  exercise  a  personal  supervision  over  their 
inferiors,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  a  criminal 
class  by  the  summary  process  of  knocking  all 
offenders  on  the  head,  or  otherwise  putting  them 
out  of  the  way.  ,  As  society  improves,  the  power 
of  the  chiefs  declines,  and  is  graidually  superseded 
by  the  united  will  of  the  oommunity.  Thus 
arises  the  system  of  government  by  the  Stoto. 
The  very  term  civilization,  derived  irom  a  word 
sigttifiying  eitmn,  indicates  the  nature  of  the  new 
(r^tem.  The  citizen  owns  no  superior  but  the 
State ;  and  the  Stato  owes  to  every  citizen,  rich 
or  poor,  young  or  old,  equal  protoo&m  and  all 
nc^ul  superintendence.  The  laws  of  the  Stifto 
are  obeyed  without  hesitation  by  t^e  citizen,  be- 
cause he  sees  in  them  only  the  embodied  vrill  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-citizens.  Hence  the  strict 
educational  laws  of  several  of  the  American  States, 
which  some  persona  in  this  country  regard  as  gross 
infringements  of  personal  liberty,  are  cheeiTftxlly 
observed  and  jealously  maintained  by  those  sturdy 
republicans.  Our  own  country  is  at  present  in  a 
transition  stoto.  "Wo  have  just  outgrown  the 
somi-barbarouB  system  of  feudalism,  which  was 
only  the  latest  form  of  government  by  chiefs ;  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  complete 
method  of  government  by  the  Stete.  The  ignorant 
masses  are  consequently  left  at  this  period  more 
entirely  without  control  than  they  have  ever  been 
before,  or  than  they  are  likely  to  be  hereaft^. 
Soiiae  may,  p^haps,  regard  their  condition  as  one 
of  enviable  freedom.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  lamentable 
condition  of  exclusion  from  the  most  valuable  pri- 
vileges of  citizenship.  They  axe  now  little  better 
than  outcasto.  Thtne  who  were  once  their  feudal 
lords  and  protectors  have  loet  all  ccmtrol  over 
them ;  and  the  Stoto  has  not  yet  h^aa.  to  recog- 
nise their  claims  upon  it.  As  the  Stoto  thus  fails 
in  its  duty  towards  them,  ite  n^lect  is  naturally 
and  inevitably  punished  by  the  growth  of  a  de- 
graded and  dangerous  class,  which  is  to  the  com- 
munity what  a  disease  is  to  the  human  body — an 
indication  of  a  bad  regimen.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  evil  will  be  found  in  the  discharge, 
by  the  Stoto,  of  its  duties  of  guardianship  and 
instruction  towards  tliis  hitherto  n^lected  class 
ofitspitizens,  Cg^zedbyGoOglc 
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Tkb  public  are  indebted  to  Hr.  Hejwood  for  a 
useftil  digest  of  the  Beport  of  the  Oxford  TTniversitj 
Commissioners.*  Were  blue  books  more  avails^ 
ble  for  circulation,  he  might  have  spared  hie  edi- 
torial labours ;  but  those  uncomfcvtable,  unwieldy 
Tolumes,  which  form  the  text  books  of  Ur.  Hume 
and  tlie  "independent  members,"  are  so  obri- 
onaly  intended  to  lock  up  the  treasures  they  pro- 
to  rereal,  that  we  are  glad  indeed  to  obtain 
the  sabstanee  ftf  Ur.  Stanleys  labours,  in  a  read- 
able shape.  It  is  only  by  giving  vent  and  cinm- 
lation  to  the  famth,  that  any  of  these  reoommenda- 
tions  are  ev&e  likely  to  make  head  against  the 
tide  of  opposition  they  will  have  to  encounter ; 
and  that  object,  we  hope,  wiU  be  Airtiiered  by  the 
publication  now  before  us. 

Kr.  Keywood  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
the  learned  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  leaving 
her  younger  sister  for  the  present  in  undisturbed 
repose.  And  rightly  so ;  for  Oxford  is  the  strong- 
hold of  tiie  system — ^the  very  symbol  and  citadel 
of  college  supremacy  and  university  grievance. 
KanifesUy  the  country  was  entitled  to  know  the 
truth  about  Oxford;  and  to  get  it  in  some  au- 
fhentio  shape,  dear  and  credible,  this  oommianon 
W48  ^pointed.  We  had  enough  of  flying  rumours 
and  floating  suspicions,  eulogy  and  obloquy,  the 
rodomontade  of  enthusiastic  bachel<»rs,  and  the 
witiiering  contempt  of  utilitarian  philoeophers. 
No  previous  information  had  aufficieakt  guarantee 
for  its  unbiassed  accuracy.  Hnber^B  was  a  good 
book ;  but  his  German  etand-point  was  enough  to 
damt^  his  general  credit;  while  the  light  artillery 
of  flippant  pamphlets,  and  tiie  fond  reminiscences 
of  country  rectors  made  neither  a  general  nor 
wholesome  impression  on  the  public  mind.  Thus 
left  with  no  acknowledged  authority  to  which  we 
might  appeal,  men  judged  of  Oxford  diflferently 
according  as  they  viewed  it  from  a  different  angle; 
and  the  cameleon  disputation  was  not  more  varied, 
dogmatic,  and  honest.  To  tiie  learned  it  was 
ramply  the  seat  of  the  Bodleian  and  the  Badcliffe 
— to  the  student  it  was  the  type  of  lettered  ease 
and  cloistered  seclusion — to  the  archssologist  it 
was  a  monumental  history  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture— to  the  high-churchman,  it  was  the  grand 
ecclesiastical  nursery — to  the  evangelical,  a  hot- 
bed of  Puseyisms — to  tiie  dissenter,  a  nest  of  un- 
clean birda— to  fathers,  it  was  a  rueful  emblem 
of  unconscionable  bills,  and  ne'er-do-well  spend- 
thrifts, who  mingled  C^eek  and  slang  with  cham- 
pagne and  cigars — to  the  "fiist  man,"  it  was 
redolent  of  hotting,  betting,  prayers,  and  rustica- 
tions— to  the  fellow,  it  was  the  dispenser  of  &t 
livings — to  tiie  conservative  M.F.'8,  it  was  tiie 
bulwark  of  tiie  constitution,  and  to  the  new  school 

•  The  Recommendations  of  the  Oxford  UnireoiBity 
CommissionetB,  ■with  Selections  from  their  Report,  and  a 
History  of  Subscription  Teats,(tc.  Editedbj  James  Hey- 
wood,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  Ix>ndoQ:  Lctngmui,  Brown,  (}reen, 
and  Longmaiu.  1858. 
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of  economists,  it  was  a  sheer  waste  of  £160,000  a 
year.  One  would  have  it  to  be  a  fountain  of  living 
water,  irrigating  the  cotmtry  with  purest  streams 
of  learning  and  piety ;  while  anomer  deemed  it 
no  better  than  a  dead  stagnant  pool,  not  fit  for 
a  beast  to  drink  a^  and  gendering  nothing  but 
mental  agues,  cramps,  and  levers  of  the  worst 
^pe.  Boides  these,  indeed,  tiiere  were  some  few 
who  did  not  think  that  Kngjand  was  qnite  pre- 
pared  to  turn  those  andent  seminaries  either  mto 
spinning  mills,  or  mechanic^  institutes,  and  whc^ 
tiie  same  time,  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  tiiat 
they  were  not  exactiy  keeping  pace  eitiier  with 
tiie  educational  jnogress  or  int^lectual  wants  of 
the  age.  These  men  admitted,  that  like  their 
fine  old  halls  and  coIl^;ee,  there  was  something 
antique  and  inconvenient  in  their  teachings ;  that 
there  was  need  of  scientifio  ventilation  in  their 
cloisters ;  only  they  would  have  it  done  daintily, 
lovingly,  and  by  no  profane  hand  of  laic  or 
revolutionist.  Alma  Uater  might  be  getting  old- 
iashioned;  but  let  the  dear  old  mother  be  re- 
formed with  reverence:  and  sorely  th^  were 
right.  A  university  should  keep  pace  vrith  the 
wants  of  the  time ;  but  it  ahomd  not  be  a  mere 
creature  of  the  time.  Cotton-s^nnii^  Lancashize 
may  get  on  without  Greek;  but  not  so  all  England; 
and  it  were  a  pity  tiiat  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  any  class  of  opinicms  shoula  hunr  the  cahn 
and  tranquil  manh  tiiat  on^t  to  characterise 
these  institutes  of  leanuiv*  For  fheee  reasons, 
therefiffe,  it  was  meet  to  examine  well,  en  we 
proceeded  to  act;  and  hence  this  oonunisaon  to 
inquire  into  the  aUeged  evils  of  our  univeni^ 
system,  and  to  leam  whether  tiiey  be  chronic  or 
curable  by  legislative  enactment- 
It  were  hardly  possible,  with  a  Bramah  press 
of  ingenious  condensation,  to  give  even  a  tolo^le 
idea  of  the  various  materials  now  submitted  to  us 
in  this  Beport.  The  Commissioners  went  about 
their  work,  we  think,  with  a  creditable  patience 
and  courtesy ;  yet  several  of  tiie  College  Magda- 
len especially,  returned  to  their  questions  only  a 
cartel  of  indignant  defiance.  Uagdalen  had  played 
the  martyr  in  the  days  of  the  tyrant  James ;  and 
her  "  dons"  were  still  prepared  to  show  that 
"  even  in  her  ashes  lived  their  wonted  fires." 
Unhappily  they  were  bwn  a  century  and  a  half 
too  late.  The  age  is  in  too  great  a  hnny,  and 
has  no  time  to  put  the  leaniea  doctor  into  "  the 
boots,"  or  to  squeeze  outanswfirB  with  the  blood 
from  under  his  fingra*  nails.  It  is  really  a  mty 
for  modem  haf^lqgy;  bat  <me  way  or  otiur, 
enou^  has  oozed  out  Atr  our  purpose,  vithont 
ap^ying  the  ttnrtnre  to  ai^  one  member  of  the 
devoted  hebdomadal  board. 

The  Inll  of  fiire  we  hare  thus  got  is  1^  no 
means  inviting;  almost  it  will  justify  the  sneen 
of  the  most  s^onic,  and  all  the  lamentationa  of 
the  orthodox.  Everybody  knew  be^cuiat  these 
institutions  were  so  worally  ezdnsiTe  that  they 
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could  not  be  called  national,  but  rather  eodeal- 
astical  establislunents.  But  we  are  sure  it  will 
astonish  more  than  one  to  learn  that,  while  we 
bare  many  coll^a,  we  have  really  no  such  thing 
as  a  muversity  in  England.  The  nniversity,  in 
fact,  has  been  utterly  swamped  by  the  Bcbools,  and 
the  professors  swallowed  by  the  tutors ;  like  the 
&t  kine  in  Pharaoh's  vision,  devoured  by  their 
lean  aucoesaors,  who  remained  for  all  their  repast 
jnst  as  lean  as  tJiey  were.  We  confess  that  this 
is,  ia  cm*  estimation,  one  of  the  wont  features  of 
the  case.  The  Scotch  Universities,  diveipng  from 
their  origiiial  character  in  the  opposite  direction, 
are  now  litfle  other  than  "lecture-rooms,"  as 
Colendge  was  wont  to  style  tiie  Gower-street 
acadenqr.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  espedally  when 
we  consider  the  manif^  imperfections  of  the 
preliminary  grammar  schools.  Bnt,  on  the  other 
band,  with  such  admirable  foundations  as  Eton, 
and  Bi^by,  and  Harrow,  to  ground  our  English 
joath  in  ^ementary  knowle^e,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  t^e  tutorial  system  is  miserably  incom- 
petent to  interest  our  studious  lads,  or  carry 
them  forward  to  those  new  fields  of  inquiry  on 
which  their  ardent  minds  are  longing  to  enter. 
An  nniveisity,  in  fiict,  is  the  very  thmg  we  re- 
quire, and  the  very  thing  we  have  not.  We  have 
good  schools  of  the  higher  class  over  all  England, 
as  well  as  in  Oxfbid  and  Cambridge ;  but  we  have 
no  seat  of  learning,  where  scholars,  divines,  and 
philosophers  can  promulgate  to  an  intelligent  au- 
dience the  lofly  results  of  Uieir  reading  and  their 
thought.  In  &ct,  the  only  thmg  of  tUs  kind  we 
have  had  in  England  these  many  years,  has  been 
Qie  litaitry  ooteriea— -the  groups  of  wondering 
admiren  who  fistened  to  the  Coleridge  monodies 
drawled  out  bnr  ]^  of  the  godlike  fordiead,  as  he 
sat  in  Ifr.  Gmman's  front  parlour  at  Highgate ; 
or  the  bold  refvoluti(mary  spirits  who  surround  the 
uneasy  chair  of  the  grim,  sardonic,  eloquent  pro- 
phet who  preaches  in  camel's  hair  gi^e  in  the 
T^on  about  Chelsea,  dearly  it  is  not  meet  that 
England  should  have  nothing  but  these  very  pri- 
vate and  perilous  univendtiea.  This  is  too  great 
a  power  to  be  idly  thrown  away.  The  tutorial 
system  goee  like  a  gin-horse  along  the  old  beaten 
yaXk  of  examination-papers ;  good  in  itself,  doubt- 
less, but  not  the  whole,  and  not  nearly  all  that 
a  man  needs  in  his  daily  working  life.  Learning, 
as  tatoTB  teach  it,  ia  cramped  within  an  out^ 
Aell  and  makes  no  growth,  or  at  least  not  easily ; 
it  is  fixed  by  the  tradition  of  the  Bcbools,  and  use 
■nd  wont  of  examiners ;  ending,  sooner  or  later, 
is  grom  cramming,  not  digested,  nor  digestible. 
lEhis  is  plainly  viable  in  i£b  GommisBiQneis'  Be- 
jnrt,  8innetimeBinflieiri80omm6ndation8,a8Qften 
m  tiidr  rignificant  silence.  We  are  glad,  there- 
foKf^  to  ftod  them  urging  tiie  xevival  of  fhe  Uni- 
VBi^r— 4he  appoinbnsnt  of  fona  dilEBrent  &cul- 
tie»-Hhe  independence  ot  students,  so  that  they 
■baU  not  be  olmged  to  enter  any  college  or  hall ; 
snd  we  trust  that  an  attendance  on  these  lectures 
viQ  he  enforced,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  find 
BmsUands  discoursing  to  empty  benches,  and  Ste- 
pheoses  prelecting  to  the  vacant  air. 
Ibis  wwaftioa  o(  tb«  Vniivaitf  ia  the  Col- 
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leges  accounts  in  part  for  the  lam^table  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  students.  It  is  not  that  learn- 
ing is  in  disrepute,  but  that  a  lad  going  from  any 
of  our  preparatory  schools  finds  the  work  of  the 
College  so  easy  or  so  uninteresting  that  he  is  led 
often  into  loose  habits  which  the  proctor  cannot 
prevent  unless  he  provide  some  occupation  for  his 
mind.  Tavern  bills,  tradesmen's  bills,  long  credits, 
and  police  courts,  have  made  fathers  chary ;  and 
BO  the  thirty  thousand  students  who  haunted  Ox- 
ford in  the  days  of  Wydiffe  have  sunk  to  a  mere 
fraction,  to  the  general  detriment  of  professional 
learning.  Anotiber  cause  of  this,  too,  is  no  doubt 
the  malversation  of  moneys  devoted  originally 
to  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  in  the  Col- 
leges. JVotr,  the  Colleges  in  fact  educate  very  few ; 
what  teaching  there  is,  ia  done  mainly  in  the 
Halls.  Magdalen,  with  all  its  wealth,  had  in 
1842  only  thirteen  undergraduates,  and  AU  Souls 
four.  Though  destined  originally  for  poor  scholars, 
these  rich  foundations  are  almost  entirely  appro- 
priated by  commoners,  their  surplus  ibnds  being 
either  divided  at  the  year's  end,  or  going  to  pur- 
chase advowsons  for  behoof  of  the  fellows,  and  for 
increasing  the  power  of  Oxford  over  the  Church. 
The  Commissioners  admit  that  only  a  mere  moiety 
of  the  College  income  is  appropriated  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  left  by  the  founder,  and 
thus  the  poor  are  defrauded,  and  learning  ia 
stunted,  and  a  plain  man  is  puzzled  to  find  a  rea- 
son for  supporting  fourteen  learned  divines  in 
order  to  instruct  four  students  in  letters  and  good 
morals.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  ready  to 
admit  that  this  needs  to  be  amended;  ev«a  Sir 
B.  H.  In^  will  hardly  say  that  all  the  s^endid 
names  o£  the  Athenas  OxoniensiB  can  cover  with 
their  mantle  this  time-hmunired  abuse — ^nay,  we 
could  almost  voiulh  £jr  it  that  Col.  Sibtiiorpe  him- 
self will  grant  that  the  Hyde  Park  Bazaar  was 
hardly  a  greater  sin  against  the  honour  of  Old 
England. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  what  does  the  Com- 
mission recommend  ?  They  certainly  do  not  pro- 
pose uny  very  sweeping  revolutionary  measure ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  glad  they  do  not;  for 
though  there  are  many  cobwebs  to  brush  away, 
yet  a  partial  measure  of  reform  is  more  likely  to 
be  carried  than  one  wh(»e  very  excellence  would 
defeat  its  own  object.  Oxfonl  is  hedged  round 
with  many  sacred  pnrjudicea.  She  has  many 
devoted  sons  sworn  to  maintain  her  statutes  in- 
violable. We  must  therefore  be  aware  how  we 
arouse  their  antagonism.  Let  us  take  what  we 
can  get  now ;  it  wiU  be  a  sure  earnest  of  more 
ho^after.  If  reformers  will  be  moderate  they 
will  get,  some  day,  all  their  hearts'  desire.  And 
the  best  wod  of  this  is  the  ftict  that  the  Com- 
misrion  of  levarends,  very  reverends,  and  right 
reverends,  have  not  shrmik  from  pointing  the 
finger  of  observation  to  the  great  origo  mali,  the 
excessive  ecclesiastical  influence  that  pearvades 
every  branch  of  these  learned  institutions.  This, 
it  is  honestly  and  manfiUly  admitted,  has  turned 
Oxford  into  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  instead  of 
a  national  imiversity.  This  has  cramped  the 
Bpiat  of  freedwn  yrhuih,  as  Haber  justljrAiys,  is 
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the  Tery  eegenoe  of  mental  life.  We  do  not  say 
tiiat  among  our  learned  divines  ve  shall  not  find 
on  the  whole  the  hest  teachers  of  youth — we  do 
not  say  that  the  Chnrch  of  England  should  not 
have  in  Oxford  a  tihorough  faculty  of  theology  for 
training  her  ministry  according  to  her  articles — 
nay^  we  are  not  even  disposed  to  ni^,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  entire  aholition  of  testa  as  applied  to 
the  teachers  in  oar  TTniversities.  But  why  should 
dons  and  fellows,  professors  and  tutors,  he  all  in 
deacon's  or  priestly  orders,  as  if  none  but  the 
(detgy  were  fit  to  teach  the  elements  of  Euclid  or 
to  omstroe  a  classic  author?  VHij  should  a 
generous  stodent  who  fiaels  xu>  call  to  the  ministry 
be  denied  all  the  benefit  «f  that  lettered  leisure 
and  indepondenoe  which  the  fellowships  were  in- 
tended to  affiffd?  "Wl^ahould  these  priies  of  good 
soholardiip  he  turned  into  a  porch  for  our  Protes- 
tant Temple  ?  And  above  all,  why  should  a  lad 
sixteen  years  old  be  required  to  sign  a  formula  of 
forty-two  atiflf  and  disputed  artiolee,  ere  you  will 
undertake  to  instruct  him  in  his  Ctreek  accidence? 
This  is  die  nightmare  of  Oxford,  which  is  riding 
her  to  death.  With  all  the  exdusiveness  of 
Bomanism,  the  University  was  more  free  in 
the  middle  ages  than  ever  it  has  been  since. 
WyclifFe  might  be  a  heretic,  but  he  was  still  head 
of  his  College,  and  a  teacher  there  for  years.  There 
was  freedom,  at  least,  for  every  youth  to  study 
there,  whatever  his  creed  might  be,  down  to  the 
times  of  our  English  Solomon  and  '<the  Holy 
Father/'  as  Oxford  was  wont  to  address  her  Chan- 
cellor Land.  Whit^,  indeed,  had  already 
begun  tiie  warfine  against  Puritans ;  but  the 
tem  ma  still,  on  fhe  whole,  such  as  a  ftee  spirit 
eould  breotiie  in  till  the  close,  sultry  days  of  the 
last  Oanterbnry  martyr,  whose  head,  of  ^1  things, 
was  the  last  ^at  the  CommonwealUi  should  have 
grudged  him.  Sinee  those  days  the  eity  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  Anthony  A.  Wood  has  been  *'  thirled," 
as  they  say  in  Scotland,  to  bring  all  her  grist  to 
the  episcopal  mill.  Surely  of  all  monopolies  this 
is  4he  most  diegracefril  ai^  nonsensical ;  for  even 
granting  that  dissent  is  a  very  wicked  thiag,  it  can 
rarely  he  none  the  worse  of  Oxfwd  commons  and 
patiutio  Greek.  If  ignonuoe  be  the  motiier  of 
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schism,  why  not  heal  breaches  by  vouchsafing  the 
requisite  learning?  Or  must  we  first  be  convCTted, 
and  then  hear  the  reasons  ?   Is  it  fair  or  wise  to 
put  every  raw  Etonian  or  Christ-church  boy  into 
this  Fromistes*  bed  of  Anglican  orthodoxy  ?  Good 
men,  I  dare  say,  may  be  afraid  of  Puritan  pro- 
fessors and  Jesuit  tutors ;  but  surely  th<«e  racing, 
boating,  or  reading  lads,  brimM  of  animal  s^oiit^ 
college  dignity,  or  "  Inahi^/'m^be  tmsted  for  any 
dangerous  thetdogioal  apaioDa  that  can  possibly 
lurk  under  their  square  skull-caps.    Perhaps  Dis* 
senters  would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege 
•— periiaps  in  existing  oircumstancea  they  should 
not ;  bu^  at  all  events,  our  univerritiefl  most  get 
rid  of  this  wretched  exclusivenera,  which  savours 
more  of  old  eooleeiaatioal  bigotries  than  ia  meet 
for  the  nineteotth  century.   Until  these  narrow 
liinitati(mB  be  removed,  it  is  ht^eless  to  expect 
that  they  can  r^ain  their  ancient  &me,  or  see 
their  cloisters  thronged  by  a  conoonrse  of  aspiring 
youths.   That  the  commission  has  not  appdied  a 
very  stringent  principle  to  those  grievances  is 
true ;  but  they  have  not  overlooked  them.  They 
propose  to  open  these  seminaries  absolutely  to 
every  jouQi  under  nineteen,  so  that  all  shall  be  i 
equally  entitled  to  their  scholarships  and  honourfl 
— they  recommend  that  fellows  idionld  be  freed  | 
from  any  obligation  to  enter  into  hoLj  ordan — 
that  similar  restrictions  on  fbs  appomtment  of 
professors  should  also  be  removed ;  amd,  altc^thcr,  i 
we  think  there  is  a  combined  w^om  and  mode-  | 
ration  in  their  proposed  refbrms,  which  should 
oommead  them  to  the  good  sense  oS  the  eountiy, 
and  to  which  the  Universitiee,  if  thej  be  wia^  I 
wiU  give  their  assent  now,  lest  ether  and  rndEr  | 
hands  may  be  kid  to  the  wtnfc.   Jt  ^liiament  | 
and  the  country  sanction  their  lahoars,  we  shall 
once  more  have  a  fr«e  and  national  Umvermfy,  a 
quiet  retreat  for  learning  amid  the  dm  of  railways  ! 
and  spinning  jennies ;  and  we  shall  be  freed  also 
ftom  the  old  reproach,  that  with  all  our  practical 
science  we  had  no  philosophieal  instructors  except  , 
the  peripatetic  sages  who  perambulate  our  A  the-  | 
nsenma  with  a  black  board  and  a  bit  of  chalk,  and 
a  floent  ihcdlity  to  astoniiUii  the  shc^-boya. 
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!Pew  penwna  who  are  aeetutnned  to  wateh  fhe 
pngten  ct  human  thought  as  eshibited  in  the 
page  of  histoij,  can  have  fbOed  to  notice  the 
•mbutassmeni  into  which  the  supportas  of  con- 
flmting  <^inions  are  ever  and  anon  involved,  and 
the  summary  way  in  which  a  beaten  antagonist 
sometimes  endeavours  to  relieve  himself  of  any 
frirther  share  in  an  argumentative  contest,  by  pro- 
claiming his  victor  unworthy  or  unfit  to  be  rea- 
soned with.  For  instance,  the  dormant  intellect 
of  the  middle  ages,  r^arded  it  as  an  unques- 
tiowdde  tro^  ttutfrthe       ire  inhabit  irae  ^ 


fixed  oentN  lotmd  which  all  the  heaveolT  bodiet 
perfiumed  their  dimnal  lerolutions ;  ana  as  the 
philosophieal  and  religious  teachers  of  thooe  &iys 
were  one  and  tiie  same  clan  of  persons,  and  whose 
opinions  were  subject  to  the  revisal  of  a  siqiposed 
infallible  head,  that  head  being  the  Pope,  it  re- 
quired no  small  courage  on  the  part  of  those  who 
detected  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient  hypothesis 
to  make  known  their  new  eonviotlons.  Heverthc- 
less,  the  astronomical  phenomena  daily  passing 
under  their  obaefrvati<m,  were  utterly  ineiplicabk 
on  that  hypotfactfUf  while  on  the  ether  handjS 
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rational  explanation  of  those  phenomena  was  daily 
becoming  more  imperatively  necessary.  Hence, 
lome  of  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  time  determined 
OQ  the  adoption  of  a  new  hypothesis,  wherein  the 
idea  of  central  immobility  was  transferred  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun.  This  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  decrees  of  the  medioaval  ohuroh,  and, 
Bg  might  he  expected,  fierce  was  the  consequent 
struggle  that  ensued.  At  length,  the  philosophers 
hsnng  fortified  their  new  position  with  ai^wnent 
upon  alignment,  obserration  npon  obserration,  ex- 
periment upon  e^ieriment,  and  finding  no  neoes- 
ntf,  nor  feeling  any  indination,  for  a  surrender, 
their  ipiritiial  antagoniats  rosolyed  npcm  aTaHing 
tliemidTM  of  the  only  remaining  expedient  by 
vluch  they  could  hope  to  retire  firom  the  arena 
with  any  ocmscioasness  of  honour,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  exhilut  thdr  nnwaTering  devotion  to 
their  Alma  Hater: — ^with  heart  voice  they 
shonted  "  Heresy !" 

And  when  in  a  later  age  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
had  poshed  itself  so  far  as  to  c|uestion  the  pro- 
priety of  confining  within  the  limits  usually  as- 
ligned  to  it  the  period  of  the  world's  existence ; 
and  demanded  the  addition  of  geological  ages  all 
bat  infinite  in  extent,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  found 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  every 
ravine,  rock,  and  ripple,  unceasingly  presented  to 
its  view,  many  who  had  followed  tiie  light  of 
Kienoe  thus  &r,  resolved  to  go  no  farther. 
Hereupon  another  divisicm  ensued,  the  one  party 
taking  its  stand  on  the  common  and  limited  in- 
teroretation  of  the  Hosaio  record ;  the  other  on 
an  Interpretation  more  liberaL  Hor^  again,  the 
philosophie  party  won  the  d^ :  and  as  it  was 
dear  to  their  more  ctniBervative  opponenta,  that 
the  Divine  anfltentioify  of  that  record  was  thereby 
impugned,  they  took  to  themselves  on  their 
letoeat  such  eatisfeotion  as  they  could  find,  in 
bespattering  their  intellectual  victors  with  1^ 
ahuh  of  "  Deism." 

But  the  time  came  when  the  philosophers  in 
their  turn  were  to  experience  a  discomfiture ;  at 
Ittst  in  80  far  aa  a  large  section  of  Uiem  may  be 
taken  to  represent  all  who  are  inolnded  under 
that  generic  name.  They  had  rushed  boldly  into 
the  obseure  recessee  of  Nature,  md  that  complai- 
•ant  old  lady  had,  in  answer  to  their  touts  and 
■diettations,  yielded  up  her  secrets  one  after  ano- 
ther In  rapid  succession.  Such  abundant  rewards 
enoouraged  further  researches,  till  at  length  these 
cnttmsiaBtio  e^Iorers  of  the  redone  of  phyrical 
■eienoe  grew  weary  of  that  limited  field  of  qwro- 
tioi,  and  dajsbed  fimrard  into  the  realms  of  meta- 
^yncs  and  religion,  and  invaded  those  tenitcffies 
whose  occapants  they  had  lutliearto  acted 
toAy  on  tfie  deftoaiTe.  And  here  they  rMeived  a 
dnok;  tibe  very  weakest  of  their  opponents — awiti 
M  they  thought  to  have  crashed  more  easily  than 
a  moth — received  their  winged  and  brilliant  mis- 
siles, without  the  slightest  trepidation,  and  turned 
them  askant  with  a  calm  and  dignified  "Ihww** 
In*  these  r^ons  the  moat  nnlettered  peasant 
Bhnmk  not  from  a  volley  of  philosophic  thunder- 
bolts, were  he  but  armed  with  an  "  J  <m»  j>*r- 


sophists  if  fortified  with  the  "  inward  witness  of 
the  Spirit."  So  that  the  invaders  have  long  had 
their  patience  and  perseverance  exhausted,  and 
failing  the  joys  of  conquest,  solace  themselves 
by  annoying  the  enemy  with  cries  of  "  Cant !" 

Now,  sii^gularly  enough,  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard much  that  passes  current  in  these  days  uuder 
tiie  odious  cognomen  of  cant  with  a  very  high 
degree  of  ree}>ect.  Not  that  we  like  to  hear  it 
from  the  mouths  of  hypocrites  and  self-deceivers, 
m:  see  it  made  the  means  of  ostentations  display  in 
the  hands  of  the  would-be-thought  {aons;  nothing 
could  be  more  revolting  to  onr  taste.  But  we 
have  a  profound  omiviotion  that  cant  in  itself  con- 
sists simply  of  short  praotioBl  formulas,  by  which 
illitente  and  mw^utirtioated  persons  r^;nlato 
their  nu»al  life,  and  exdto  thdr  religionB  fbding. 
That  it  should  be  abused  and  misapplied  is  only 
to  share  the  fete  of  all  good  things ;  and  thoso 
argumenta  which  justify  the  right  use  of  good 
things  in  general,  justify  the  right  use  of  this 
also.  Before  this  question  can  be  profitably  dis- 
cussed, however,  it  will  be  neo^sary  to  ascertain 
and  define  clearly,  what  is  understood  by  the 
term  in  question ;  for  it  is  certain  that  daring  the 
last  few  years  the  word  has  been  most  unscrupu- 
lously used  as  a  closure  to  almost  every  species  of 
a]^:ument  in  philosophy  and  religion,  in  which 
eitiier  party  felt  himself  too  weak  or  too  laa^  to 
engage  or  to  protract  an  intellectual  contest.  This 
precaution  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  fact, 
that  in  gravely  sitting  down  to  wxite  a  vindica- 
tion of  cant,  we  cannot  hnt  feel  we  are  placing  . 
ourselves  in  a  positimk  which  must  appear  super- 
latively ridiciilolu  to  a  laige  majorify  of  general 
readers. 

Li  orto  to  amve  at  the  meaning  of  this  or 
any  otho'  wwd,  two  things  must  be  taken  into 
account.  First,  its  literal  and  etymological  signifi- 
oafcion,  and  seoondlv,  thoto  extensions  or  limita- 
tions which  have  been  effected  by  conventional 
usage.  Its  etymolc^oal  ngniflcation  is  easily 
arrived  at,  since  it  obviously  takes  its  origin  from 
the  Latin  emtatv,  to  sing;  whence  to  etmt,  is  sim- 
ply to  say  anything  in  a  sing-song  manner,  and 
perhaps  implies,  ftrrther,  the  exercise  of  but  little 
thought  and  feeling  on  what  is  said.  If  this  be 
oorroct,  then  all  sententious  expressions,  all  moral 
proverbs,  and  sdentifio  fbrmulte,  ma^  very  pro- 
perly be  ranked  under  this  one  geneno  term.  It 
may  be,  that  they  all  owe  their  origin  to  a  high 
order  of  thought  or  feeling ;  hat  when  once  that 
thonj^  and  feeling  had  acquired  a  verbal  embo- 
diment, and  had  tims  aasomed  the  form  oi  an 
iqihninn,  fennnla,  or  proverb,  tbese  latter  were 
ever  aftervtrds  used  with  hut  a  small  fraeticai  of 
tliat  inward  emotion  to  which  they  ue  primarily 
indebted  for  their  ezistenoe.  But  tito  cmiven- 
tional  use  of  the  term  is  for  more  limited :  for  the 
arithmetician  may  arrange  his  jnoblem  in  "  Pro- 
portion," and  look  at  his  tonnswith  the  most  aw- 
ful proftindity  he  pleases,  while  he  runs  through 
his  "  Multipfy  the  seoond  and  third  terms  together 
and  divide  by  the  first or  the  merchant  glibly 
chant  his  "  Buv  in  the  cheapest  market^  and  sell 
in  the  deaxtst;  or  the  eooaMoist  his  "  Tejw  oare 
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of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds,"  &c  ^  nay,  even  &e 
mcnralist  may  sing  "  Yirtae  is  its  own  reward," 
and  no  one  will  ever  think  of  calling  any  of  these 
things  "  Cant but  woe  betide  ttie  man,  who  by 
way  of  Jtnu  to  some  fruitless  iheohgiedl  discussion, 
informs  his  philosophising  frien^  that  "These 
tfaii^  are  spiritually  discerned for  here  would 
be  a  genuine  specimen  of  what  in  our  day  is  nni- 
Tersall^  recognised  under  that  offensive  name :  and 
the  philosopher  would  recoil  with  dignified  reml- 
sion,  that  such  miserable  jazgon  should  be  quoted 
in  his  hearing,  while  he  paralysed  the  c«^Titing 
£matic  with  glances  of  withering  contempt 

Here,  then,  we  hare  a  d^nite  due  to  the  con- 
ventional signification  of  a  term  which  is  never 
used  but  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  vahie  of 
ttie  rejoinders  of  an  opponent,  and  which  an  op- 
ponent rarely  hears  apj^ied  to  his  rejoinders  with- 
out an  inward  sense  (tf  mortifloatiafi  and  chagrin. 
How  &r  that  mortifioattcm  may  be  well-gnnmded 
we  leave  each  one  to  judge  fta  himself;  for  onr 
own  part,  we  have  learned  to  siy ,  under  such  circum- 
stances— "Cant!  yes,  I  know  it  is  cant;  andlpre- 
£ar  it  to  a  verbose  mystadsm :  there  have  been 
seasoDa  when  my  mind  has  been  wearied  with 
thinking,  and  my  heart  overwhelmed  with  emo- 
tion, when,  after  days  and  nights  of  intense 
spiritual  conflict,  I  have  sought  for  some  verbal 
embodiment  in  which  to  incorporate  the  great 
leading  idea  that  brought  me  forth  out  of  that 
conflict  in  triumph,  and  oh !  how  precious  have 
been  the  half-dozen  or  perhaps  less  number  of 
monosyllables  into  which  the  quintessence  of  so 
much  energetic  thought  has  been  compressed. 
And  thero  bAve  been  other  times  when  I  sat  at  the 
feet  of  some  self-abased  but  God-exaltod  minister 
of  the  gospel,  as  he  poured  forth  from  his  fervid 
lips  brilliant  elucidations  of  stariptoral  doctrine, 
or,  from  his  glowing  heart  the  most  touching  ex- 
hibitions of  Christian  experience,  while  botii  tiie 
one  and  the  other  have  been  but  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  main  idea  contuned  in  some 
short,  sententious,  and  peidia^,  hitherto  to  me 
half-enigmatical  text  Thus  it  is,  that  words  and 
phrases  which  have  never  beoi  the  olijects  of  con- 
centrated thought,  or  the  vehicles  of  genuine 
feeling,  remain  a  dead  letter,  while  the  same 
words  and  phrases,  when  made  the  practical  em- 
bodiment of  l^t  thought  and  feeling,  become  a 
living  spirit :  and  whereas  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  operation  of  intellectual  and  emotional 
forces  of  a  high  order;  so  Qiey  in  their  turn 
exert  a  reflex  influence  on  me,  engendering  in  my 
own  mind  and  heart  spiritual  products  closely 
akin  to  those  by  which  th^  thmsdveq  were  be- 
gotten. Whether  these  candenaed  ex^resrions  be 
called  cmt,  or  by  any  other  name,  is  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  peifect  indifference :  I,  as  an  individual, 
certainly  r^ard  them  and  use  them  as  such." 

NowbythisciTcumambulat<»7]^roceBfl,weariive 
by  de^iteea  at  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  ttiis  pap^; 
liiat  is,  to  discover  the  sense  in  whioh  the  wrad 
"cant"  is  generally  used,  and  to  asoertain  how 
fer  t3iat^  oaatempt  with  which  it  is  always  re- 
garded, is  justifiable  and  appropriate.  It  might 
appear  tiutt  the  diflBcolty  iron^  inuuediately 


overcome  by  reference  to  some  dicti<mary  of  good 
reputation.  But  nobody  looks  into  a  dictionary 
for  such  a  purpose  now-a-days,  except  school -boys 
and  members  of  parliament :  for  it  would  be  about 
as  rational  as  looking  into  "  Koore's  Almanack  " 
to  see  if  it  were  raining,  when  a  glance  out  of  the 
window  would  yield  information  on  that  point, 
far  more  certain  in  its  character.  Proceeding  on 
this  principle,  we  have  arrived  at  this  conviction, 
— That  the  stigma  of  "cant"  is  applied  by  a 
hu^  class  of  persons,  1.  To  those  expressions 
wluch  make  reference  to  a  spiritual,  BUpematnral 
power,  as  guiding  and  controlling  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  2.  To  those  expressums 
which  make  reference  to  an  inward  religions  ex- 
perience, and  which  regard  that  experience  as 
more  powerfol  to  convince  the  understanding, 
than  any  amount  of  the  most  elaborate  philosophi- 
cal aignmentotion;  and  8.  To  ^um  which  acknow- 
ledge the  obligati^  of  a  aeras  jvactioai  motalify. 
Not  unfreqnentiy,  we  see  the  term  applied  to 
wrads  and  phrases  adopted  from  Holy  S^ptore, 
but  the  hardihood  whidi  prompte  to  such  an  ap- 
plication is  happily  comparatively  rare.  If  this 
classification  be  correct,  tiien  it  is  obvious  tiiat  fhs 
subject  is  one  which  demands  illustration  rather 
than  definition;  and  in  this  spirit  therefore  our 
remaining  observations  shall  be  conducted. 

Taking  a  glance  at  two  or  three  dictionaries 
close  at  hand,  we  find  that  to  cant  is  repreeented 
as  meaning  "  to  speak  in  a  whining,  afiected 
tone,"  and  "to  use  quaint  phrases  or  peculiar 
forms  ^  speech  with  frequency,"  and  so  forth.  If 
this  definition  be  accepted,  uien  where  can  two 
other  men  be  found  who  ever  canted  half  so  much 
as  our  illustrious  Coleridge  and  his  celebrated 
frieud  Thomas  Carlyle  ?  The  former  uttered  all 
his  conversations  in  a  whining,  snuffling  tone, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  who  were  much 
in  his  company ;  while  the  qnain^  peculiar,  and 
oft-repeated  phraseology  of  the  latter  is  known  to 
everv  one  who  has  paused  his  works.  But  he 
would  be  considered  a  bold  man  vho  ftettberately 
recorded  it 'as  his  o^nitm,  tlut  the  coavetaaticnu 
and  writings  of  thesis  men  were  sheer  cant.  Iiezi- 
C(^;raphers,  therefore,  must  amend  their  defini- 
tion, or  sacrifice  their  authority.  But  now  for  an 
illustration  or  two  of  what  w  cant,  according  to 
modem  acceptotion,  and  which  shall  serve  as  types 
of  most  othw  cases  which  occur.  A  poor  old 
widow,  who  had  been  beaten  down  amictum, 
temptation,  and  adversity  in  its  various  forma, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  was  in  the  habit 
of  comforting  herself  by  incessantly  quoting  the 
familiar  phrase,  "  It  is  all  for  the  best."  Now 
this  phrase,  the  genUe  Sterling  thought  proper 
to  stigmatize  as  cant ;  and,  as  we  think,  quite  cor- 
rectly. It  was  cant,  if  the  word  have  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  The  chief  difference  betwixt  ourselves 
and  others  is,  that  when  used  wiUi  apparent  sin- 
cerity, we  always  hear  it  witli  oompUSoeiioy,  but 
they  with  revuMon.  How  can  it  be  expect 
of  uie  multitudes  of  poOT  illiterate  creatorea  who 
constitnte  a  laj^  prop<ntion  of  the  Church  mili- 
tant, and  whose  rel^on  is  their  all,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  express  their  fiuctoating  emo- 
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tkas  in  el^ant  and  Taried  laognage,  or  evon  trea- 
mre  up  in  the  memory  a  large  number  of  texts 
and  aphorisms  for  that  purpose?  A  Bihle,  a  Fil- 
^m's  Progress,  and  a  Hjmn  Book,  constitute 
the  entire  library  of  many  of  them;  and  the 
phr&seolc^  of  these  books  is  all  they  can  venture 
to  Bse:  while  the  particular  texts  and  phrases 
selected  by  different  individuals  will  depend  much 
on  the  character  of  the  teaching  they  have  had, 
the  worldly  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  other  causes  too  numerous  to  specify. 
Snt  when  the  gist  or  application  of  certain  texts 
and  phrases  has  once  been  folly  comprehended 
or  felt,  they  ever  afterwards  serve  as  lode-stars 
by  iriiich  tiie  benighted  pilgrim  directs  his  course 
— «a  rocks  to  which  the  diipwrecked  marinermay 
eUng  in  the  ^iritoal  tempest — an  caskets^  from 
which  the  aovrow-skicken  man  jaay  pick  tliegem 
o(  taakat — as  weapons,  wiUi  which  tiie  Christian 
may  z«pel  the  attacks  of  the  adverBorieB  by  which 
he  is  imceasii^ly  beset.  Tme,  like  lod^-st&rs, 
&ey  may  sometimes  be  gazed  on ;  like  rocks,  they 
may  be  rested  on ;  like  caskets,  they  may  be  con- 
ned ;  like  weapons,  they  may  be  wielded,  when 
there  is  bat  UtUe  necessity  for  them,  and  conse- 
qaently  with  but  little  reflection  or  emotion; 
nerertheless,  their  worth  is  not  diminished,  and 
they  are  as  invaluable  as  ever  when  the  time 
comes  that  they  are  wanted. 

Let,  therefore,  the  humble  Christian,  who  has 
been  beaten  down  with  adversity  and  misfortune, 
express  his  resignation  and  his  hope  in  those  fami- 
liar aphorisnu,  "ITocross,  no  crown!"  or,  "It 
is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning."  Let  him 
Those  life  is  one  perpetual  atru^le  with  inward 
GtarnptionB  and  carnal  propensities,  take  np  the 
lutgoage  of  his  Kble,  lud  acknowledge  that 
"what  he  would,  he  does  not :  but  what  he  hates, 
that  does  he."  Let  him  who  is  assailed  by  the 
qmbUes  of  letter-leeined  sceptics  and  the  verbiage 
of  heady  prolbsaon,  &11  back  on  that  knowledge 
vluch  resnlts  from  "the  Spirit  bearing  witness 
Titii  his  spirit ;"  let  him  who  eschews  the  race- 
eonrae,  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  and  the  card- 
table,  because  of  the  moral  evils  which  are  essen- 
tially or  accidentally  associated  with  them,  repel 
die  sophisms  of  their  advocates  with  some  or  any 
of  the  mottoes  whose  value  and  adaptation  his 
operience  has  aforetime  attested ;  and  though 
there  be  those  on  whom  Fortune  has  smiled,  and 
vhose  worldly  or  educational  advantages  have 
been  greater  than  those  of  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  who  will  apply  to  such  language  the 
^thet  now  under  oonsideratiou,  and  that,  not 
from  any  appreciation  of  its  propriety,  but  because 
itiithe  moet  offensive  and  galling  they  feel  at 
fiborty  to  use ;  still,  let  the  faithful  and  perse- 
vodng  pilgrim  feel  assoxed,j  that  when  he  airivee 
8i  Uielrink  of  that  cold,  lanad,  deep  rirer,  whidi 
ve  dull  all  one  day  be  called  to  pass  over,  and 
whai  its  chining  watevs  b^;ui  to  lave  his  heaving 
bren^  and  impart  to  his  very  life-blood  their 
own  IHgidity;  when  his  senses  shall  grow  dim 


and  when  his  memory  shall  fiul ;  that  the  proba- 
bilities of  a  peaccfiu  ti:nnsit  are  immensely  in 
favour  of  that  man  whose  feelings  have  been  edu- 
cated to  expand  and  soar  beyond  the  limitations 
of  mere  verbal  expression,  or  to  start  into  active 
and  vigorous  existence  at  tho  mere  mention  or 
memory  of  words  and  phrases  in  which  the  highest 
and  holiest  emotions  of  the  human  breast  have 
been  embodied. 

And  let  philosophising  and  speculative  reli- 
gionists beware  how  they  stigmatize  the  laug^ge 
of  their  less  favoured  brctli^n  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  eant :  for  to  our  mind  there  are  few 
things  so  eanttngly  uttered  as  these  unmeaning 
and  lazy  declamations  against  cant.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  hear  a  cry  which  indicates  such  thorough 
mental  imbecility  in  those  who  use  it;  at  least 
with  reference  to  those  questicms  to  which  it  is 
directed.  There  is  something  exceedingly  rich 
in  the  airs  of  those  coxcombs,  who,  inflated  with 
the  sentimentalism  of  second-rate  novelists  and 
the  bombast  of  aspiring  poetasters,  think  to  anni- 
hilate the  opinion  of  staid  and  earnest  men  by  tho 
interjection  of  a  powerless  monosyllable :  nor  is  the 
case  greatly  superiorwith  those,  who,  havii^  bewil- 
dered themselves  in  their  endeavours  to  incor- 
porate within  the  limits  of  human  speech  those 
transcendental  ideas  and  emotions  to  which  no 
articulate  language  is  adequate,  and  seeing  the 
fecility  witii  which  illiterate  men  r^re»ent  rather 
than  express  such  ideas  and  emotions,  gratify  their 
pride  and  self-conceit  by  an  ostraitatious  assertion 
of  their  hatred  to  cant. 

Finally,  let  ua  not  be  understood  as  defending 
the  use  of  that  boisterous  and  unbecoming  form 
of  language  more  properly  denominated  rant :  nor 
on  the  other  han^  that  vulgar  use  of  the  meta- 
phtn-  and  metontmi^,  more  correctly  called,  slaiw. 
To  botii  we  feel  an  intense  dislike.  But  it  would 
not  be  diffloolt  to  show,  were  the  n»ult  worth  the 
eSort,  that  both  these  ibrms  of  speech  have  fre- 
quently been  confounded  with,  and  called  by  the 
name  of,  cant,  by  writers  of  great  respectability. 
And  while  we  thus  point  out  what,  in  this  article 
we  do  not  attempt  to  defend,  let  us  reiterate  what 
we  do  aim  to  establish.  It  may  be  thus  summed 
up  : — That  the  term  Cant  has  of  late  years,  and 
by  persons  of  great  talent  and  influence,  been 
appUed  to  forms  of  speech  and  modes  of  expres- 
sion quite  different  from  those  to  which  it  was 
formerly  deemed  appropriate :  and  that  the  forms 
and  modes  to  which  it  has  latterly  been  applied 
by  such  persons,  are  no  means  re|a%hensiblo 
or  even  objectionable.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  superiority  of  cant — 
taking  the  word  in  its  present  eonventtonal  sipnifi' 
cation,  as  well  as  in  it»  etymological  meanmg— ■ 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  conminnication  of  elevated 
thon^t  and  sentiiftfiai^  or  as  a  means  of  repre- 
senting those  transcendental  ideas  which  are 
bey<md  the  scope  of  human  speech,  bat  which,  not< 
withstanding,  we  may  wish  to  impart  to  others. 
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AK  APPEAL. 

BT    CALDXB  011IPBEI.L. 


Bbab  with  me,  for  my  heart  is  ftJl — 

I've  had  a  heavy  care  to-day; 
Though  old  and  worn,  I  cannot  school 

My  foolidi  tongue  a  part  to  play  : 
I  cannot  still  the  fevered  pulse, 

Kor  feign  a  quiet,  now  unknown; 
And  thus  I  ehow  what  none  should  know 

But  thou— or  God  alone! 

Air  1  give  mo  air !  my  soul  wants  air. 

And  sickens  'midst  this  mass  of  Btono; 
The  nmshine  hath  a  light  less  iair, 

It  loolu  fluch  ghasthr  righto  upon ! 
The  stifling  brcaUis  of  weaned  crowds, 

The  vapours,  borne  from  ooort  and  lane, 
Wbere  famine  lones  and  fever  shrouds, 

Affect  my  very  brain  I 

What  woe,  what  pain,  what  want,  are  here — 

What  crime,  so  oft  the  child  of  want ! 
The  blow  that  wakes  a  dastard's  fear — 

The  fear  that  wakes  a  woman's  taunt  t 
I  seem  to  feel  them  now  as  if 

Some  giant's  band  had  launched  them  all 
In  one  huge  knot,  red,  fiery  hot, 

Upon  my  head  to  &11 ! 


I  heard  a  mother  chide  her  child 

For  craving  what  she  could  not  give — 
I  heard  a  husband,  fierce  and  wild. 

Command  his  wife,  that  he  might  lire. 
To  yield  her  honour ! — Out,  alas! 

I  dare  not  tell  the  things  I  heard  :— 
They  hiss  like  adders  in  tifie  grasSi 

With  venom  in  each  word  I 

And  every  sight  and  sound  of  woe 

Add  to  the  burden  on  my  breast^ — 
Ifino  own  sad  weight  of  care,  which  no 

Kind  hand  hath  power  away  to  wrest ! 
Bo,  if  my  tongue  speak  bitter  things 

To  those  around  me,  as  to  thee, 
I  know  that  they  will  count  tiie  stings 

And  pay  them  back  to  me ! 

For  them  I  care  not  I  but  thy  heart 

Hath  borne  so  meekly — ah !  Tve  said 
That  I  would  not  one  pang  impart, 

Nor  cause  thee  one  more  tear  to  shed  ;— 
Bear  with  me,  then,  if  word  or  look 

Convey  upbraidings  never  meant ; 
Thou  canst  not  study  Kindness'  book. 

And  call  it  time  mispent ! 


POLITICAL 

DOHESnC. 

On  the  10th  of  last  month  Parliament  reas- 
sembled, and  the  new  Ministry  at  onco  com- 
menced work.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord 
John  RusseU  announced  in  the  briefest  possible 
terms,  the  course  of  policy  which  ihe  Government 
had  determined  to  pursue.  As  was  generally 
expected,  the  promised  Reform  Bill  is  to  be  put 
off  till  next  session,  on  the  ground  that,  if  now 
introduced,  it  would  engross  tiie  whole  attention 
of  the  L^jslature,  to  t^e  exclusion  of  other  im- 
portant subjecte,  which  require  immediate  con- 
sideration. The  delay,  moreover,  is  requisite  to 
give  time  for  pr^>aring  a  measure  of  reform, 
'*that  shall  prevent  fbr  many  years  to  ctmOf  the 
neoesrity  d  again  l^^slating  npon  it"  But  "im- 
mediKteiy  after  tiie  oommenc^^t  of  the  next 
sesrion  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  ^  impoatiTe 
du^  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  measure 
upon  this  important  subject."  The  business  with 
whioli  the  Government  propose  to  occupy  the  pre- 
sent se^don  comprises  a  biU  to  enable  the  Legis- 
lature of  Canada  to  dispose  of  the  Clergy  Eeserves 
in  that  colony ;  a  pilotage  bill,  with  other  mea- 
aures  fbr  tiw  benefit  of  t^eshippiiig  interest;  the 
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removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities;  proposals 
tending  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  both 
in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  a  proportion  reflect- 
ing the  Universities  of  OxfoKt  and  Cambridge ; 
the  discontinuance  of  toinsportation  to  Australia, 
and  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  secondary 
punishments;  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  law,  and  more  especially  one  to  settle  finally, 
if  possible,  the  "agitated  question"  of  land-tenure 
in  Ireland.  If,  moreover,  the  investigations  of  the 
election  committees  shoidd  shew  that  any  moasuro 
is  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  an  efTort  will  be  made  to  effect  Hub 
object.  The  budget  is  to  be  toni^t  forward  im- 
mediately after  Easter;  and  this  announeomcnt 
wtis  expressed,  in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate 
Hut  some  attempt  vill  be  made  to  readjust  the 
income-tax. 

This  explanation  of  tiie  Ministerial  poli^  lias, 
on  the  whole,  been  well  received.  The  propriefy 

of  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
Reform  Bill  is  generally  admitted.   This  acqui- 

Iescence,  however,  does  not  proceed  from  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  At  the  g^oietal  election, 
and  still  more  ttt  tiio  late  le-eLeopmui  the  pvUk 
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feeling  on  tliispoiiit  was  manifested  with  a  strength 
which  evidently  took  some  experienced  politicians 
by  surprise.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mis- 
take than  to  suppose  that  the  present  political 
calm  results  from  popular  indifference  to  the 
defbcta  of  our  representative  system.  It  arises,  in 
pert,  from  tiie  confidence  generally  felt  in  the  fail 
utentions  of  the  present  Ministers,  and  a  conse- 
qoent  willingness  to  defer  to  their  judgment  in 
regard  to  the  most  suitable  time  for  introducing 
the  promised  measure.  But  in  part  it  must  also 
be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  interest  which  fbreign 
a&ii8  poBsesB  at  the  jmeoit  moment  This  in' 
terest  is  nndonbtedly  greatmr,  fbr  the  people  of 
this  tiountnr,  than  it  has  heen  at  any  former  period 
since  the  close  of  the  last  European  war.  In  and 
oat  of  Parliament,  discussions  relative  to  questions 
of  national  defence,  of  foreign  policy,  and  of  poli- 
tical or  religious  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
people  of  various  continental  states,  take  prece- 
dence of  ell  others.  Tho  differences  of  opinion  on 
these  points  servo  rather  to  increase  than  to  dimi- 
nish the  interest  which  is  felt  in  them.  While 
the  public  mind  is  engrc^ed  with  these  extra- 
neoua  topics,  it  is  clear  that  questiouB  of  domestic 
policy  cannot  receive  that  amount  of  attention 
ffhidi  they  would  obtain  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Considering  the  rapid,  changes  which 
have  taken  place  wittiin  the  last  few  months,  not 
only  on  the  Ccmtinent,  but  in  the  state  of  opinion 
at  home,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  before  the 
close  of  the  year  all  apprehensions  of  a  colliaon 
with  any  foreign  poww  wiU  have  subsided ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  re-establish- 
ment of  constitutional  lib^ty  in  France  may  come, 
by  that  tim^  to  lend  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
deiAand  for  representative  reform  in  this  countiy. 

The  various  subjecta  with  which  the  Govcrn- 
nwnt  propose  to  deal,  will  certainly  afford  ample 
work  for  the  session.  One  of  them — the  question 
of  national  education — is  not  less  import^t  than 
Uie  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform.  The 
result,  however,  will  probably  show  that  any 
great  improvement  in  tho  existing  educational 
eastern  must  follow  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
hoQ,  instead  of  preceding  it.  There  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  members  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tratioa  are  sincere  in  their  d€«ire  to  promote  the 
caoM  of  education ;  and,  probaUy,  a  majority  of 
tiie  Honaa  of  Gcmumms  would  support  them  in 
canying  a  much  more  comprehensive  measure 
Uua  has  yet  been  attempted.  But  this  majority 
viU  be  too  small,  and  ite  support  too  fbeble,  to 
overcome  tho  opposition  whion  must  be  expected 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  Iiegislature.  A  re- 
markable foretaste  o£  what  may  be  expected  from 
^  quarter  has  already  been  ^ven.  Lord  John 
Boasell,  in  announcing  the  intended  disconti- 
nuance of  convict  transportation,  justly  observed, 
that  this  determination  would  render  the  diffu- 
sion of  edocation  among  tho  people  more  ueccs- 
Baiy  than  ever,  as  a  means  of  preventing  crime. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  this  proposition  an- 
nounced, than  the  alarm  in  the  Upper  House  was 
vividly  manifested,  and  with  evident  reason.  If 
rII  cnminalw  are  to  be  retaked  in  this  country,  it 
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is  quite  clear  that,  as  Lord  John  Russell  intimated, 
a  thorough  system  of  national  education  will  be- 
come a  necessity.  But  when  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  all  as  well  educated  as  those  of  Germany 
or  the  United  States,  what  will  become  of  the 
Gamo  Laws  ? — of  the  Law  of  Entail  ? — of  the  pri- 
tilego  of  Primogeniture  ?-»-and  of  other  equally 
unjust  and  unreasonable  laws  ?  So  strongly  were 
their  lordships*  minds  agitated  by  the  vague 
presentiment  of  coming  evil,  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  was  obliged  to  aooQie  them  by  the 
assurance  that  the  Qovemment  did  not  propose  to 
put  a  stop  to  transportation  altogether,  but  only 
to  discontinue  it  to  Van  Biemen's  Land.  Convicts 
will  still  be  sent  to  'Western  Australia  for  a 
limited  time,  as  a  means  of  "  benefiting  tho 
colonists  !'*  That  so  enlightened  a  statesman  as 
the  Buke  of  Newcastle  can  believe  that  this  per- 
nicious and  corrupting  system  will  really  benefit 
the  colonists,  is  quite  incredible.  The  phrase  was 
evidently  given  at  random.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Ministers  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  press 
any  measure  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  a 
decided  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Under 
present  circumstances,  and  until  the  time  comes 
for  bringing  forward  the  Befbrm  Bill,  this  cautaoos 
policy  is  perhaps  judicious.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  evidently  tends  to  diminish  the  like- 
lihood that  any  very  b^eficial  l^islation  will  be 
achieved  during  the  present  session. 

liOLOHIBS  AHS  SEPXimENCIES. 

Pegu  has  been  annexed,  by  vice-regal  proclama- 
tion, to  our  East  Indian  dominions,  and  the  Bur- 
mese monarch  haa  been  warned  that  unless  he 
submits  quietly  to  this  arrangement, — which  ho 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  do, — ^the  remainder  of  his 
kingdom  will  share  the  same  fate.  It  may,  then, 
be  taken  for  granted  that  within  a  brief  period 
the  whole  of  Burmah  will  be  under  British  rule. 
A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  in  reference 
to  the  propriety  and  utility  of  this  procedure. 
Some  object  to  it  because  the  country  is  likely  to 
prove  an  unprofitable  acquisition,  being  probably 
too  poor  to  defray  the  expense  of  its  civil  ad- 
ministration, on  the  costly  scale  now  customary  in 
India.  Others  question  tho  correctness  of  this 
conclusion,  or  maintain  that,  at  all  events,  the 
benefits  which  the  inhabitants  will  derive  from 
our  government  should  compensate  for  all  other 
disadvantages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed 
that  our  government  in  India  is  in  reality  so  op- 
pressive, and  so  obnoxious  to  the  mitives,  that 
they  arc  continually  seeking  to  escape  from  it  into 
the  territories  of  the  few  princes  who  still  retain 
some  authority.  These  are  questions  which  it  is 
most  important  to  have  decided;  for  it  is  dear 
that  if  we  cannot  make  our  government  in  the 
East  more  beneficial  to  the  people  than  that  of 
their  native  sovereigns,  we  have  no  business  as 
rulers  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  all.  The  con- 
trary opinion  may  havo  prevailed  in  days  when 
tiie  slave-trade  was  a  lawfril  and  respectable  branch 
of  commerce ;  but  public  sentiment  will  no  longer 
tolerate  any  system  which  is  believed  to  be  based 
mton  oppression.  Unless  the  inquiries  of  tho 
Committee  on  East  Indian  Goremment  should 
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satisfy  the  country  that  otu  administration  is 
really  adTantageous  to  the  people  of  India,  it  will 
be  impossible  &r  tJie  existbg  system  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  evil  ocniBeqoences  of  13ie  hasty  and  reoldeas 
manner  in  which  emigration  to  the  gold  colonies 
has  proceeded  are  b^;inning  to  nuiiii&st  them- 
selves. Becent  adrues  describe  t&e  condition  of 
the  newly-arrived  emigrants  in  Ifelbourne  as  most 
deplorable.  The  town  was  already  over-crowded. 
Many  were  unable  to  procure  lodgings,  or  even 
the  humblest  shelter ;  and  not  a  few  were  depen- 
dent on  the  charity  of  tiie  inhabitants  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Yet  new-comers  were  ar- 
riving by  hundreds,  almost  daily,  to  increase  the 
destitute  multitude.  The  knowledge  of  this  state 
of  things  ought  at  least  to  deter  intending  emi- 
grants in  this  country  from  directing  their  course 
to  that  colony  at  tiie  present  time. 

FOKEICm. 

The  French  Emperor  has  convened  the  pumeto 
of  his  mock  Farliamrati  and  has  repeated  to  them 
those  pacific  pro&saioiu  ThiclL  on  a  fmner  ooca^ 
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sion  found  so  little  credence  eitiier  in  or  out  of 
France.  Nothing  which  Louis  Napoleon  can  now 
say  will  be  believed  on  his  mere  asserticm.  Stall 
tiie  eanifistness  witii  which  he  declares  his  peace- 
ful intentions  shows  at  least  his  conviction  that 
snoh  a  policy  will  be  popular  wxQi  tiie  French 
pe^do.  It  is  true  th^  ao  long  as  he  retains  his 
arbitrary  power  he  must  he  a  dai^geroQsneigbbviu' ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  e:q>ect  that  if  the 
French  people  are  left  by  foreign  powers  to  deal 
■with  him  in  their  own  way,  their  reviving  spirit 
will  before  long  put  an  end  to  that  extraordinary 
condition  of  a&irs  in  which  this  danger  originates. 

An  abortive  attempt  at  insurrection  in  Lombardy 
has  cost  several  lives,  and  has  only  served  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  tyranny  by  which  that  un- 
happy country  is  at  once  tortured  and  rendered 
helphtsB ;  but  the  cord,  now  strained  to  the  utmost, 
will  one  day  snap,  and  the  prisoner  be  free.  Italy 
will  yet  reoover  lliat  dvic  freedom,  of  which  she 
has  twifse,  in  distant  i^es,  given  the  example  to 
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Freedom  and  Independence  for  tk$  Oeiden  Lands  of 
AuttrtUia;  the  Right  of  the  C6lonie$,  and  the 
Intereat  of  Britain  and  of  the  World,  By  John 
DuNMOBB  Lamo,  I}.D.,A.M.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.   1652. . 

An  Historical  and  StatiiticeU  Aeoottnt  of  New  South 
Wales ;  including  a  Visit  to  the  Oold  Regions,  and 
a  Description  of  the  Mines ;  iffith  an  Estimate  of 
the  probable  Results  of  the  Qreat  Discovery.  By 
John  Ddnuore  Lano,  D.D.,  A.M.  Third  Edition. 
Bringing  down  the  History  of  the  Colony  to  the 
First  of  July,  1852.  In  Two  Volumes.  London : 
Longman  and  Co.  1852. 

Ik  the  firat  of  these  works  Dr.  Lang  advocates  the 
separation  of  the  Australian  Colonics  from  the 
parent  stete  and  their  erection  into  an  independent 
republic.  After  setting  forth  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  rights  of  the  cdonies,  he  proceeds  to 
dispose  of  such  otijeotionB  as  may  be  n^ed  by 
parties  opposed  to  thmr  reo^;nition.  This  he  does 
in  a  very  sommary  way  and  in  a  style  of  argu- 
ment much  more  aorimonioiu  than  convincing ; — 
in  short  we  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasoning  of 
nny thing  so  much  as  of  the  danger  of  making  a 
premature  experiment  under  such  sanguine  and 
unreflecting  guidance.  But,  however,  it  appears 
further  on,  tiiat  no  alternative  is  left  to  this 
country  but  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  tiie  colonies, 
who  will  sever  themselves  from  the  mother 
country  without  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Go- 
vemment,  if  that  is  witiiheld  much  longer.  The 
doctor  declares  that  the  discovery  of  the  gold 
regions  has  virtually  done  the  business  already; 
and  he  hints  darkly  at  symptoms  of  insurrection 
ready  to  burst  forth  into  open  rebellion  should  the 


rights  he  claims  the  oolonists  be  denied  or 
much  longer  delayed.  We  can  see  no  cause  for 
seconding  &ese  alarms ;  the  doctoi^s  fears,  or  it 
may  be  his  hopes,  have  magnified  events,  and  led 
himtotheexpressionof a&lseprophecy.  iWtthese 
colonies,  as  well  as  others,  have  long  been  griev- 
ously  misgoverned  we  are  perfectiy  aware ;  but 
the  career  of  misgovemment,  we  trust,  is  drawing 
to  a  close  under  the  policy  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration. As  to  the  advantages  anticipated  from 
the  proposed  independence  of  Austraha,  there  is 
no  reason  upon  earth  why  those  who  are  to  reap 
them  should  wait  &r  that  event — and  judging 
from  the  thousands  continually  swarming  to  that 
favoured  region,  this  opinion  at  least  does  not 
want  oountraiance. 

The  "Historicsl Statement"  isaneT^ulen- 
lai^  editim  of  a  work  which  has  be  n  wnne 
years  befine  Ihe  pubUo,  and  which  contr  jia  aome- 
thing  like  a  histoiy  of  t^  colony  fror^  Uie  first 
discovery  of  KewHoUand,  at  the  oomF^encemrait  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  last  midsummer. 
The  first  volume  is  divided  into  a  smes  of  records 
of  the  transactions  as  well  of  the  people  as  their 
rulers,  under  the  reigns  of  the  several  governors, 
from  Governor  Phillip  down  to  Governor  Fitzpoy, 
which  latter  gentieman,  especially,  is  not  bound 
in  gratitude  to  compliment  Ur.  Lang  upon  his 
labours.  The  materials  for  this  history  have  been 
industriously  collated,  and  judiciously  made  use 
of,  and  no  circumstance  of  importance  affecting  the 
colony  has  been  omitted.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  so  much  space,  ta  indeed  any  q^aca 
at  aU,  luis  been  demoted  to  the  p«ii^^etaa(»m  ' 
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paltry  and  soandalooi  matters,  for  the  gTatification 
of  mere  personal  reBentmeuts.  The  republication, 
too,  of  the  dootQr*s  libd  upon  Mr.  Icely,  for  which 
he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  in  Australia,  appears 
to  ns  anything  bat  prudent— eeong  that  frmn  the 
Triter^a  own  statement  the  pahlioatiim  was  clearly 
iinjnatifiable  in  the  first  instance.  From  the  many 
interesting  particiilars  in  tiie  early  lustory  the 
eokuCT'  we  extract  the  following  aobonnt  of  the 
last  of  poor  Moir,  who,  as  every  one  knowsi 
ms  tiansported  in  1793,  by  an  illegal  sentence  of 
the  Seotbah  court,  for  attempting  to  procure  a 
lefinn  in  Eariiamsnt : — 

HiB  case  hanng  excited  a  deep  interest  in  America,  the 
Otbr,  ID  American  vessel  botmd  for  the  north-west  coast 
of  that  oootment,  was  hired  by  certain  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  to  touch  at  Port  JacksoD,  tac 
ibe  express  pnrpoee  of  oanying  him  off  ftom  the  colony. 
Tbawn  prored  soccessftat;  and,  on  effecting  his  escape, 
Ur.  Mair  left  •  letter  to  the  Ooremor,  stating  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  infringe  the  laws  his  ooontry  by 
retnming  to  Oreat  Britain,  bnt  that  he  would  endeavoar 
to  reach  America,  where  he  would  practise  as  a  buriHter 
till  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  should  allow  of  his 
retiuning  to  Scotland.  The  Otter  was  onfortooately 
vrceked  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  to  the  northward 
GidifDmia;  hot  Bfr.  Huir  was  fortunate  enough,  after 
snffering  much  hardship  and  privatian,  in  traTclling  along 
the  eoast,  to  reach  the  lalej  of  Hezieo,  fkom  whence  he 
obtained  a  passage  to  Europe  in  a  Spanish  fiigate.  The 
frigate  was  fallen  in  with,  however,  by  a  British  man  of 
var,  off  Cadiz  ;  and  in  the  action  tbat  ensued  and  that 
issoed  in  the  capture  of  the  frigate,  Mr.  Mnir  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  part  of  his  brain  being  actually  shot 
.  In  this  c«adition,  and  whui  lying  apparently 
on  the  deck  of  the  frigate,  he  was  aeoideutally 
recognised  by  a  Scotch  officer,  who  had  prerionsly  known 
him,  from  a  small  pocket  bible  which  had  been  given 
him  by  bis  mother,  and  which  he  held  in  his  hand  with 
the  grasp  of  death.  The  officer  humanely  concealed  the 
(imtmstanee,  bat  bad  him  conveyed  to  an  hospital  on  the 
Spanish  cMut^  where  every  attention  was  pud  him,  and 
«here  he  recovered  suffldently  to  enable  hml  to  proceed 
to  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of  the  French  Government, 
vbere  be  was  treated  with  the  most  marked  attention. 
He  died,  however,  shortly  after— I  bdiere  in  consequence 
of  hiawoond. 

.  Hie  aeoond  volume  of  the  Historical  Statement 
con^rises  the  gec^raphy  and  physical  character- 
v>tic8  of  the  country,  its  natural  and  agricultural 
productions,  its  popuUtion,  its  means  of  irrigation, 
its  goldfields,  anid  their  social,  moral,  and  political 
Tosults — the  prospects  the  country  holds  oat  to 
emigranta — the  moral  and  religions  conditiou  of 
the  inhabitants — ^the  state  of  education — and  the 
pK^le  future  of  the  colony.  Upon  all  theae 
topics  the  Doctor  is  well  informed,  and  writes 
Agreeably.  He  visits  the  di^^ings,  graphically 
thrttribea  their  labours,  and  reports  the  sermons 
which  he  preached  to  the  diners ;  and  he  supplies 
s  vast  deal  of  inf<nrnutfion  adculated  to  be  useful 
to  intending  emigranta.  ^  hopes  of  success  in 
^  Aiture  appear,  however,  to  be  all  botmd  up 
with  his  own  plan  for  the  immediate  severance 
and  independence  of  hisadopted  conntty.  Hthis 
berefoaed,  insorrectzon  ana  bloodahed,  according 
to  him,  will  speedily  obtain  it  by  ftroe. 

For  (m^  he)  with  the  large  and  somewhat  question- 
able addition  that  will  ere  long  be  made  to  our  oolonial 
P^'Palstion— Chactiats  in  tens  of  thottsaads,  from  Bir* 


mingham  and  elsewhere;  French  adventurers  fresh  fron 
the  Barricades  of  Paris  (!)  with  some  Albert  ouvner,  at 
their  head,  and  sympathizers  in  whole  troops  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  thwr  bowie-knives  and  revolvers  all  ready — 
it  will  be  oomparotively  easy,  in  the  event  of  any  such 
collision  irith  uxe  imbedle  authorities  of  the  Colony,  as 
may  occur  at  auy  moment,  for  a  few  able  and  determined 
men  to  bring  the  whole  existing  system  of  colonial 
usnrpation  and  misgovemment  to  a  sudden  clo»e.  In 
that  event,  there  are  certain  Acta  of  Parliament — in- 
doding  the  so-called  Cimstitational  Act  of  18&0,  and 
EailOrey's  Squatting  Act  of  1846,  with  the  Orders  in 
Council,  with  which  the  latter  Act  was  supplemented  in 
1847 — of  which  the  colonists  will  in  all  likelihood  mnke 
a  public  bonfire  in  the  midst  of  their  capital ;  and,  as 
the  hated  Documents — ^tfae  badges  of  an  ignominious 
bondage—crample  np  and  are  aonihilated  in  the  llames, 
tbeyinll  rend  the  wuUd  wiUi  their  loud  huzzas  for  the 
fiiwdom  and  hidqpendenee  of  Australia. 

These  vtAamea  are  dianicterixed  tiirong^out  by 
that  acrid  style  of  eloquence  pecoHar  to  tiie  authOT, 
who  appem  mves  to  be  satiafied,  ttnlesa  he  has 
everything  hia  own  way.  He  has  laboured  hard 
and  suffered  much,  according  to  his  own  report 
in  the  cause  of  Australia ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
his  labours  might  hare  been  much  more  efficient 
and  his  sufferings  infinitely  less,  had  he  united 
the  numto' m  modo,  of  which  he  appears  to  pos- 
sess not  an  atom,  with  the  fortUer  in  re.  lu 
that  caae  hia  works  need  not  have  been  overloaded 
with  BO  much  apologetic  and  egotistio  mattt^*, 
without  which  they  would  be  all  the  more  agree- 
able to  the  reader. 


Olavertton.  A  Tale.  Showing  how  there  was  a  living 
Skeleton  in  James  Nicol's  House ;  how  it  haunted 
him;  and  how  it  was  laid.  By  Chas.  Mitchell 
Chables.   London :  Saunders  and  Otley.  1853. 

These  is  no  living  English  author,  whatever 
hia  reputation,  who  need  be  ashamed  of  having 
written  such  a  work  as  tMs.  Not  that  it  is  by 
any  means  a  finished  production ;  it  was  probably 
never  intended  as  such ;  but  as  a  sketch,  it  is  ori- 
ginal and  masterly  in  design,  and  in  execution 
shows  tiie  vigour  of  a  youthfiU  artist  confident  in 
his  powers  and  possessing  powers  worthy  of  his 
confidence.  The  "  Skeleton  in  tbe  house  "  is  the 
remorseful  consciousness  of  a  deep  and  deadly 
crime  committed  in  an  hour  of  sore  temptation — 
the  fiital  remembrance  of  which  blasts  the  entire 
life  of  the  perpetrator,  and  blights  for  a  time  the 
cherished  hopes  of  his  only  son.  The  spectre  is 
laid  by  tlie  kindly  hand  of  a  love  more  than  sis- 
terly, jointing  the  aofEerer  to  a  Divine  promise. 
The  imquitiee  of  the  ihther  are  not  viaked  upon 
the  child,  and  he  finds  peace  and  hiq^tiness,  where 
otiiaa  find  it,  in  the  path  of  dat^  and  the  ze- 
cii«ooati(aiB  of  an  honourd^  afEbction.  The  story, 
which  we  need  not  repeat,  is  told  in  a  manner 
exceedingly  natural,  occasionally  humorous,  and 
with  a  quiet  sort  of  vivacity,  characteristio  of  the 
writer.  He  touches  incidentally  upon  various 
subjects,  hftuHliiTig  some  with  a  cool  land  of  satire 
suggestive  of  a  capability  that  way  which  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  provoke— and  others  with  a 
discriminating  judgment  whose  verdict  there  is  no 
gainsaying.   We  dutU  give  an  example  <^  both. 
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Thd  following  is  a  neat  tlmiBt  at  a  veil-known 
congregation  of  boobies  and  their  leader : 

"Hare  70a  ever  thought,"  said  T>e  Laming,  "what 
or^s  muld  be  necessaty  fbr  the  digestioa  of  that  nn- 
tnment ;  I  mean,  air  7  The  oreatnre  subsisting  on  it  can 
never,  for  instance,  enierience  the  deligbtM  sensation  of 
Hnnger.  He  most  aiways  be  full,  you  know ;  for  where 
ur  ia  not,  there  is  a  vacuum,  and  if  he  were  not  full  he 
would  collapse — wouldn't  he  ?"..."!  can't  answer,"  I 
B(dd ;  "  I  never  thought  of  the  matter.  But  I  have  often 
wondered  what  sort  of  mental  digestive  organs  those  peo- 
ple have  who  feed  theirmiads  upon  air;  spintnal  chame- 
leona,  yon  may  call  them.  I  was  lately  at  a  church- 
chapel  near  Kath bone-pi  ace,  which  was  filled  with  such. 
The  minister  puffs  himself  to  no  end — the  merest  windbag 
on  the  town  ;  and  his  crowded  audience  suck  in  his  wind 
asfastasthey  can  get  supplied  with  it.  Can  yoa  erplain 
that?  Can  any  human  mind  live  on  wind,  and  such 
windashisr 

*'  I  know  the  congr^ation  yon  refer  to,"  said  Emma. 
**Sut  sorely  yon  would  not  eonsider  their  minds  as  living 
at  all.  They  only  make  believe  to  do  it,  just  as  tbeir  per- 
fame4  preacher  makfls  beUero  to  tbink.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  sham." 

The  nat  extract  on  the  Copyright  question  is 
worthy  the  attenticm  of  literary  men. 

"What  do  yoa  think,"  said  Emma,  "of  this  Inter- 
national copynght  so  mneh  damoured  for  between  Eng- 
land and  America?" 

**  Of  course  I'm  for  protecting  our  own  authors,"  he 
answered. 

"  Should  you  not  pat  it  the  other  way,"  excl^med  James 
MboI,  from  the  other  end  of  the  mom,  .  .  .  and  give 
American  authors  lurotection  f" 

"What's  thatr  cried  De  Laming.  •< Protect  Ameri- 
cans and  not  ourselves  ?" 

"  Hont,  mon,"  said  Mo  Gregor,  "  ye'll  just  go  on  wi' 
yere  freedoms  and  sacrifices  to  foreigners  till  ye've  nae- 
tbing  left  ye  to  protect.   What  for  Americans,  and  no 

f*I  voald  hare  both  protected,"  he  answered.  "  Bnt 
instead  of  agitating  to  get  protection  for  ourselves — 
I  mean  as  a  motive—I  wonld  rather  put  it  the  other 
mj,  and  give  them  protection.  Our  authors  care 
more  for  the  English  public  than  for  any  other,  and 
if  American  writers  were  p^tected,  their  works  would 
not  crowd  our  book-marts  at  absurdly  cheap  prices, 
or  vacdve  the  preference  from  publisbos  beoause  the 
aathors  are  not  to  be  paid, — ^to  the  partial  ezolnsitm  of 
English  hooks.  The  same  principle  would  doubtless 
operate  beyond  the  Atlantic  now  that  there  are  some 
authors  in  America ;  but  I  say  our  real  interests  tell  us 
to  protect  Americans  here  whether  they  reciprocate  or 
not.  Put  us  on  equal  terms  with  American  writers,  and 
we  don't  mnoh  fear  competition  with  them  as  regards  otir 
own  public." 

Few  persons,  we  imagine,  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  literature  as  a  profession,  will 
deny  the  practical  value  of  Xhe  ahore  suggestion. 
Since  the  advent  of  Uncle  Tom,  whose  uniTersal 
cinmlation  must  have  diverted  some  tens  of  tbou- 
sands  of  pounds  from  the  poekete  of  English  au- 
thors, everything  American,  no  matter  how  good 
or  how  rubbishy,  ia  can^t  up  and  published,  be- 
oause Unde  Tom  has  brought  flfly  new  publishers 
into  the  martcet,  not  a  tithe  (tf  whom  ever  intend 
to  ptcy  a  penny  for  co^right. 

We  must  make  room  for  another  brief  extract, 
which  will  introduce  the  heroine  of  ttie  story  to 
the  reader  in  her  intellectual  stature. 

She  had  read  much,  and,  far  better,  thought  much. 
Her  mind  had  tumod  the  produce  of  other  minds  to  its 
own  nses ;  a  reader's  true  budness.  It  is  not  by  oram- 
nuDgthatwegetnnderBtsndlng.  And  she  did  not  adopt 


toaohing  because  it  ms  orthodox,  or  because  U  was  i^* 

proved ;  she  criticised  everjibing  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  She  judged  her  anthors,  re-creating  tbeir  thoughts. 
Nothing  really  lives  but  what  first  dies ;  the  truths  which 
are  sown  "  bare  grain,"  die  in  the  »onl,  before  they  spring 
up  into  glorions  harvest.  And  all  sorts  of  autbiars  baa 
contributed  their  seeds  to  her  fertile  mind. 

We  spoke  of  this  Soman  non-catboliciam,  and  she 
expressed  what  had  often  ocenrred  to  me  during  the  lato 
excitement  about  the  assomed  eodesiaatical  titles. 

"  It  seems  to  me  very  humiliating,"  she  said,  **  that 
after  these  Inst  centuries  of  comparative  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, we  are  forced  to  bring  oat  the  vetr  sanie 
weapons  which  our  ancestors  wielded  against  the  king  of 
darltness  I  A  severe  wound  to  intellectual  pride,  I  think 
— it  shows,  I  mean,  that  intellectual  snperiority  does  not 
necessarily  imply  spiritual  superiority.  'VV'hat  an  anomaly, 
that  this  Roman  machinery  for  destroying  freedom  shoold 
find  free  men  to  assist  its  efforts  1" 

"  We  here  in  London  are  living,"  said  James  Niool,  **in 
the  very  heart  of  the  dvilised  and  intelleotoal  worid. 
We  are  like  engineers  in  a  locomottre ;  bat  ve  hmve  been 
so  absorbed  with  our  engine,  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
notice  that  the  train  is  left  behind.  It  is  indeed  humi- 
liating to  see  those  antiquated  delusions  obtaining  here 
agun,  especially  when  we  find  them  in  almost  the  same 
clothing  as  of  old.  But,  if  we  had  taken  a  little  core 
with  the  couplers  and  the  side-chains, — seen  that  the  train 
was  fattened  to  us,  and  the  people  speeding  forward  as 
quickly  as  ourselves,  Bome  would  have  been  '  no-when,* 
in  sporting  phrase,  long  since.  Bnt  a  dray  will  beat  an 
expresa  if  the  engine  has  left  it.  Look  at  the  ignorant 
herd  that  have  run  fbv  reflige  to  Joe  Smith.  The  fauH 
is  ours — who  have  neglected  to  educato  thenusses — who 
understand  engine-dming,  and  only  drive  oureelves." 

We  may  contrast  this  intelleotnal  poirti>ait  of  a 
young  lady  with  a  sketch  in  "  body  ooIouk"  of 

an  old  one. 

Mrs.  De  Laming  was  very  ancient  and  very  stout. 
.  .  .  .  Her  iioce  testified  to  apoplexy;  her  dumpy 
anns,  and  hands,  and  neok,  were  all  unanimously  pro- 
pbetio  of  apoplei^.  Unless  drowned,  or  run  over,  or  eut 
off  in  some  other  annatoral  way,  this  vould  terminate  her 
career.  I  saw  it  at  a  glance.  Her  body  was  too  big  for 
her  skin ;  her  hand  when  I  shook  it  felt  stiff  and  lumpy, 
as  though  a  tight  cord  round  her  arm  kept  the  blood  in 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  reUef  to  have  bled  her.  She 
wore  those  wiry  old  grey  curls  at  the  sides  of  her  forehead, 
which  adorn  none  but  theveTyoldest-feshioaed  of  women 
now.  I  knew  them  to  be  false.  She  hod  a  blue  paper 
box  for  them,  long,  and  like  a  cotBn.  I  knew  all  about 
them  as  well  as  if  she  had  plucked  off  her  dark  ot^,  and 
showed  me  the  maobineiy,  or  ordered  the  Uoe  pi^ar  box 
to  be  brought  down  stairs. 

The  faults  in  this  most  interesting  story  are 
chiefly  those  of  hastiness  as  well  in  the  formation. 

of  the  plot,  as  in  the  execution ;  but  they  arc  not 
many,  or  very  great.  There  are  a  few  characters 
and  incidenta  too  which  have  not  much,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  still 
they  are  not  in  the  way,  and  though  they  might 
be  spared  we  should  not  ourselves  vote  for  their 
banishment.  "We  know  not  whether  "Claverston" 
will  be  extensively  read ;  but  we  may  safely  pre- 
dicate that  those  who  read  it  onoe  will  be  very 
likely  to  read  it  twice. 

The  Fine  Art$,  their  Nature  and  Relatiom.  By  M. 
OuizoT.  Translated,  with  the  afsistance  of  tho 
Author,  by  Georoe  Obovb.  With  lUustratious 
Drawn  on  Wood  by  George  Scharf^  jun.  London ; 
Thomas  Bosworth.  1868. 

A  woKK  upon  the  sul^ect  of  art  by>^^Qi  writer 
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u  U.  Oidso^  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  novelty  in 
lifsiatnre;  it  does  not,  howover,  broach  any  novel 
views,  jua  does  it  mter  ray  deq^dy  into  &e  mat- 
ter, the  Tiiter  hcdng  neither  a  connoisseur,  in  the 
nsnal  sense  of  the  term,  nor  much  of  an  enthu- 
siast in  the  cause  of  art.  He  is  simply  a  man  of 
genius  MIy  susceptiblo  of  all  such  impressions  as 
geniofl  in  any  walk  is  sore  to  make  upon  kindred 
minds,  and  alive  to  the  influences  of  beauty  and 
tmth  wherever  found,  and  whether  eipressed  to 
tki  eye  or  suggested  to  the  intellect.  Tius  volume 
consists  principally  of  a  series  of  "Descriptive 
Criticisms  of  Pictures  of  the  Italian  and  French 
Schools."  These  criticisms  are,  very  brief,  and 
eome  of  them  strike  us,  upon  comparing  them  with 
our  lecdlections  of  the  pictures  of  which  they 
liea^  as  bring  remarkably  just  and  correct  as  far 
astliei^  go;  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough,  and 
nmebmes  remind  one  unpleasantly  of  Qeoi^ 
Bobins  and  his  catalogues  raisom^,  both  in  the 
nnquahfied  praise  they  bestow  and  the  summary 
manner  in  which  it  is  semd  up.  This  objection, 
bowerer,  is  not  to  be  iqiplied  to  more  than  a  fbw; 
mneh  TOlnable  and  interesting  matter  will  be 
fimnd,  bearing  upon  the  biography  of  many  of  the 
giest  painters  andnpon  the  histones  of  their  most 
remarkable  productions;  and  much  of  the  feeUng 
which  the  contemplation  of  their  works  never 
to  impart  to  the  educated  spectator,  will  be 
ierived  to  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  M.  Gui« 
nf  8  remarks.  In  appreciating  the  merit  of  these, 
he  will  be  assisted,  in  some  degree,  by  the  clever 
iUnstrations  in  outline,  in  a  bistre  tmt,  most  of 
which  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  which  add 
greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  work.  We  might 
reasonably  demur  to  the  extravagant  commenda- 
tion of  Lesnenr,  who  is  deserving  of  no  such  praise 
SI  the  author  has  bestowed ;  he  might  iairly  rank 
u  the  Benjamin  West  of  France,  but  need  not 
make  his  appearance  at  a  tribunal  where  the 
vwks  of  great  artiste  are  to  be  judged. 

U.Gain)t*s  criticnsmB  are  prefaced  by  a  discourse 
mi  ptiTit^fig^  sculpture,  and  engraving,  their  rela- 
tjoQB  anddifiEerences.  This,  though  exceedingly 
bri^is  by  for  the  most  valuable  purt  of  the  worl^ 
and  Qu^  be  read  with  advantage  by  artists  of  all 
pides,  young  and  old.  After  adverting  to  the 
idle  but  violent  disputes  which,  in  the  Middle 
Kgos,  distracted  professors  and  students,  in  respect 
of  which  was  the  nobler  art,  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, he  proceeds  to  show  where  lie  the  true  power 
and  scope  of  each;  and,  without  pretendmg  to 
establish  their  respective  claims  to  pre-eminence, 
he  defines  clearly  and  justly  their  relative  capa- 
bilities. He  shows  the  effect  of  the  study  of  the 
Bcolptures  of  Kichaol  Angelo  and  others,  upon  the 
productions  of  the  Florentine  school,  and  depre- 
cates the  practice  of  drawing  too  much  from  the 
antique,  as  tending  to  confound  the  principles  of 
the  two  arts,  whidi  are,  in  all  respects,  separate 
and  distinct  He  appears,  however,  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  uie  effect  of  a  school  of  sculp- 
tnre  upon  young  painters,  in  supposing  that  it 
win  incapacitate  &em  frmn  giving  relief  to  their 
flgnres,  and  lead  to  an  impmbct  knowledge  of 
penpoctive ;  with  neither  of  which  departments 


of  a  painter's  art,  wo  imagine,  will  a  paetieal 
painter  allow  tiiat  the  study  of  the  antique  has 
anything  ^particular  to  do.  The  few  paragraphs 
on  the  subject  of  engraving  are  to  the  purpose ;  we 
extract  one,  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  all  engaged  in  translating  the  works  of  the 
great  mast^,  ancient  or  modem,  into  simple 
black  and  white,  and  which  we  should  like  to  see 
attended  to  moto  than  is  the  ciutom. 

Lastl;,  the  engraver  must  eitpeaall;  endeavour  to  be- 
come thorotighl}-  acqaainted  with  the  pecoliar  manner  in 
which  each  painter  lays  on  and  diBtrihutes  his  coloturiSinoe 
on  this  will  depend  the  particular  character  of  each  of  his 
works  i  every  one  knowa  that  the  nature  of  Uie  lights  and 
shadows  of  a  ptctiure  is  entirely  changed  bj  the  coloiir 
being  more  or  less  tliiddy  laid  on,  or  by  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  energy  in  the  handling.  Ponssin  mast  not  be 
engraved  in  the  same  style  as  Caravaggio;  and  had 
these  masters  even  painted  the  same  subject,  after  the 
same  design,  with  the  composition  and  expressions  iden- 
tical, engravings  of  the  two  pictures  ought  to  present 
very  notloeable  differences. 

This  wmrk  is  handsomely  got  up  in  a  sort  of 
semi-medinval  st^le,  boldly  printed  in  old- 
fa^ioned  type,  and  smackiny  of  antiquity  in  the 
aspect  of  ite  substantial  binding. 

A  Life  of  WeUington  for  Boyi.  By  Walteb  K, 
Kelly.  Illustrated  by  John  Absolom.  Londtm: 
Addey  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street.  1808. 

Tnz  story  of  Wellington's  lifb  is  sndi  an  extra- 
ordinary romance  in  itself,  that  the  more  plainly 
and  succinctly  it  is  told,  the  less  smoke,  as  Mr. 
Kelly  observes,  is  scattered  about  it,  the  more 
marvellous  and  striking  is  the  recital.  We  have 
here  a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  deceased  hero, 
drawn  up  for  the  express  perusal  of  boys,  with 
whom  action  is  every  thing,  and  who  naturally 
care  more  for  what  a  great  warrior  does  than  for 
;  what  all  the  world  tesides  chooses  to  say  about 
his  doings.  Mr.  Kelly's  narrative  is  not  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  another  man's  detailed  history ; 
but  an  admirable  and  well-considered  biography, 
carefully  compiled  from  the  best^  and  most 
authentic  sources.  The  tale  of  war  is  told,  as  it 
ought  to  be  told  to  youthful  ea»— without  any 
harrowing  details  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  Mse  pictures  of  military  ^ory  on 
the  other.  Courage,  honour,  generosity,  and 
high  principle,  these  are  what  the  story  is  de- 
signed to  inculcate  i  and  there  are  few  boy^ 
•mH  bo  the  better  for  reading  it. 

A  Treatiu  m  the  Proper  Condition  for  aU  Hortee. 
By  Harry  Hieovbr.    London:  T.  0.  Newby, 

Welbeck-street.  1862. 

Wb  have  had  but  small  experience  in  horses,  for 
which  we  are  thankful,  and  cannot  protend  to 
judge  critically  of  Harry's  ideas  of  condition  ;  but 
his  work  is  readable  and  amusing  even  for  a  true 
keeper  at  home,  who  neither  races,  hunts,  drives 
nor  rides  a  hack.  We  derive  from  it  the  convic- 
tion that  hors^esh  is  a  great  mystery,  which  even 
Harry  himself  has  not  quite  solved,  however  near 
he  may  have  anired  to  tiie  solution.  iHe  treats 
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of  the  race-horse,  the  hunter,  the  ladies*  horse,  the 
hack,  the  carriage-horBe,  and  the  cart-horse  ;  and 
parties  interested  in  the  management  and  condition 
of  either,  will  find  in  his  book  some  maxima 
■worth  attending  to,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  a 
pretty  extensive  stable  experience.  The  book  ia 
illustrated  with  a  brace  of  portraits,  "Fit  to 
look  at,"  and  "  Fit  to  go,"  repres^ting  Uie  same 
horse  in  different  circmnstances. 

jRambUs  in  an  Old  City ;  comprising  Antiij^uarian, 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Political  Associations. 
ByS.  S.  Madders.  London:  T.  C.  Newby,  Wel- 
beck-street  1853. 

Tezs  work  IB  agreeably  written,  and  oontaina  a 
Btore  of  onriouB  matters  pLeasant  to  read ;  but  we 
fear  that  it  hardly  answers  to  its  title,  the  ram- 
bleB  of  the  anthwess  condsting  mnoh  mine  of  re- 
Bearohes  among  the  old  records,  than  of  personal 
visits  to  the  streets,  lanes,  by-ways,  and  outskirts 
of  the  good  old  city  of  Norwich.  It  is  probable 
that  to  the  citizens  themselves  this  may  appear  a 
recommendation  rather  than  a  defect;  hut  to  a 
stranger  it  miist  be  tantalizing  to  find  that  having 
read  this  volume  through,  he  has  litUe,  if  any, 
more  definite  notion  of  Kormch  than  he  had 
before  he  opened  it.  The  chapters  on  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  Castle,  the  Market-place,  and  the 
Quildhall,  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  something 
like  pen-and-ink  pictures  of  the  several  subjects; 
but  Irora  each  and  all  the  lady  flies  off  at  a  tan- 
gent, pleasantly  enough  to  be  sure,  and  alights 
upon  some  old  legend,  historical  event,  or  vanished 
superstition,  not  always  too  evidently  connected 
with  the  subject  supposed  to  be  under  hand.  Nor- 
wich is  rich  in  worthiea  ecclesiastical,  literary, 
and  artistio,  and  to  some  of  those  the  aathoress 
has  done  justice ;  but  we  miss  from  the  list  the 
great  landscape-punter,  Grome,  who  is  as  worthy 
to  be  remembered  as  any  one  of  them,  and  whose 
reputation  is  worth  that  of  fifty  bishops,  erudite 
and  excellent  though  they  be.  Hook,  the  fitther 
of  the  comical  Theodore,  was  a  Norwich  man; 
and  we  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he 
composed  two  thousand  four  hundred  songs, 
(where  are  they  all?)  one  hundred  and  forty 
complete  works  or  operas,  and  one  oratorio,  besides 
odes  and  emblems !  Dr.  Crotch  was  the  great 
musical  celebrity  of  Noiwich  :  he  was  the  son  of 
a  carpenter,  and  was  a  prodigy  who  played  his 
first  tune  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  three  weeks. 
His  life  and  wor^  are  well  known;  he  died  in 
1847,  at  his  son's  house  in  Taunton,  where  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  These  details  we 
gather  from  Mrs.  Madders'  book,  and  they  are 
given,  be  it  noticed,  under  the  head  of  "  Conven- 
tual Remains ;"  from  which  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive, that  our  authoress  asserts  her  privilege,  and 
talks  of  what  she  likes  when  and  wherever  die 
chooses.  Still  she  gOBsips  to  some  purpose  or 
otlier  amidst  all  her  discurBionB,  and  one  is  con- 
tent to  follow  her  to  the  end  of  the  book,  which 
finishes  in  burying  Joseph  John  Gfumey ,  and  leaves 
the  old  city  m  a  cloud  almost  as  dense  as  that 
which  overBhadowB  it  in  the  first  chapter. 


TheCntarm.  A  Book  for  Boys  and  OiilB.  Bhutrated 
with  more  than  One  Hundred  Eiigravings.  Xon- 

dou :  Addey  and  Co.,  Old  Bond-street  1868. 

A  KEiXLT  charming  book  crowded  with  capital 
pictures  and  fanny  and  entertaining  stories,  inter- 
spersed with  useful  lessons  in  ge(^raphy,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  natural  history.  This  work 
is  issued  in  nmnbers,  and  forms  a  diiM's  periodical, 
replete  vrith  all  that  can  into^st  and  amuse  a 
child's  fancy,  and  yet  serving,  at  the  same  tiine, 
as  a  vehicle  for  solid  instmction.  It  is  to  im- 
prove the  mind  and  educate  the  eye  rather  than 
to  pamper  the  stomach;  and  we  recommend  parents 
to  indulge  theii  chiMrea  by  the  gift  of  stich  books 
as  this,  in  preference  to  seating  them  on  the^  con- 
fectioner's counter,  wiUi  the  i^roctdanate  design  of 
destroying  their  digestion.  They  will  find  the 
"  Charm"  much  more  wholesome  than  jam  as  a 
diet,  and  the  relish  for  it|  in  tame,  much  more 
natural  and  durable. 

The  Peak  and  thePUnn :  Scenes  in  Woodland,  Field, 
and  Mountain.  By  Spehcbb  T.  Hall,  the  Sher- 
wood Forester.  London :  Houlston  and  StouMnan. 

1853 

If  we  were  disposed  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  various  worlM  descriptive  of  local 
scenery,  and  its  magical  and  elevating  influence 
upon  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  have  been  at 
various  times  offered  to  our  notice,  perhaps  we 
might  rank  this  fascinating  volume  as  the  very 
first  of  them  all.  The  Forester  is  a  true  son  of 
the  forest  and  the  field,  the  hedge-rows  and  green 
lanes,  the  rocky  peak  and  the  barren  moor ;  and 
ho  is  never  so  happy  or  so  eloquent,  or  so  much 
himself,  as  when  the  de^  shadow  of  the  woods  is 
upon  him,  or  the  voice  of  the  torrent  is  sounding 
in  his  ears,  or  the  wild  winds  scatter  the  dun 
clouds  around  him  as  he  stands  upon  the  nigged 
crag  of  some  lofty  Tea,  with  the  broad  lands  of 
Old  England  spotted  witii  her  busy  towns,  her 
peaceful  hamlets,  her  lone  fivm-steads,  her  baro- 
nial halls,  and  her  bnmUe  cottages,  mapped  oat 
at  his  feet.  All  these  are  a  part  of  himaelf,  and 
the  best  part — they  have  entered  into  his  soul,  and 
made  it  what  it  is,  tender  and  loving,  and  truth- 
ful, and  sensitive  as  the  aspen  leaf  to  the  gentlest 
breath  of  heaven.  He  is  one  of  nature's  free- 
masons, and  knows  all  her  secret  signs — one  of 
her  high  priests  who  is  at  home  in  her  innermost 
shrines,  where  he  pays  his  vows  and  calls  upon 
his  fellows  to  pay  tiieirs.  He  is  her  poet  and  singa 
her  pRUses — and  her  champion,  too,  who  vindi- 
cates her  right.  He  will  not  cmsh  the  life  oat 
of  an  old  legend  for  the  sake  of  showing  his 
learning — ^though  he  has  it  to  show — any  more 
than  he  would  wound  a  brother  witii  the  shafts 
of  his  wit,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that.  He  lores 
all  things — the  loveliest  most,  and  paints  them  in 
beautifiil  pictures,  fit  to  be  hung  up  in  the  gal- 
leries d  meanfury.  We  feel  strongly  toupted  to 
extract  some  of  these  word-limnings,  and  are  only 
starred  frtnn  d(nng  so  by  the  conviction  that  we 
should  do  them  an  injury  by  detaching  them  from 
the  position  they  occupy  in^e  bo^^  The  vo- 
lume consiBts  of  aigliimib^^sOQjB^falKtche^ 
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drawn  &ithAilly  from  the  life — treating  of  a  : 
great  variety  of  subjects,  which  may  all  be  com- 
prised under  the  head  of  "LandBcapes  with 
figiiros,"  and  in,teT^)ersed  with  many  admirable 
poems,  not  a  few  of  which  are  already  familiar  to 
us.  The  lover  of  nature  will  be  glad  of  the 
forester's  giudanoe  over  Peak  and  Plain,  and 
TiU  zejoioe  with  him  to 

More  along  the  shades 
Ingantlmenof  heart;  irith  gentle  hand 
Toooh — for  then  h  a  aj^rit  in  the  iroods. 

Rmarh  m  the  Produetiott  tif  the  Preatm  Metala^ 
and  on  the  Depreciation  <^  Oold.  By  Mods. 
Ghbtaueb.  Traoalated  by  D.  F.  Campbell,  Esq. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1853. 

Oss  would  imagine  that  nothing  could  be 
plainer  than  the  truth  of  the  commercial  axiom, 
that  when  a  commodity  is  abundant  it  must 
neceaaarily  be  cheap,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
tlLftt  commodity,  and  its  real  or  conventional 
value.  There  can  be  no  natural  law  which  ex- 
empts any  one  thing  from  the  operation  of  this 
rule ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  tiiat  gold,  because 
it  happens  to  be  the  standard  of  value  in  this 
country,  shall  not,  like  otiier  things,  suffer  depre- 
ei&tioa  when  the  market  is  overgorged  with  it. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  conunon  sense  view  of  the 
questi(Hi,and  thongha  great  deal  of  ingenious  aigu- 
meot  has  been  adduced,  to  prove  that  the  appre- 
hensions to  which  Btuih  a  view  naturally  gives 
rise  are  unfounded  m  premature,  yet  that  portion 
of  the  public  whoee  property  is  money  in  some 
As^  or  oQier,  and  uierafore  gold,  are  &r  from 
being  at  ease  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Campbell,  after 
a  |ffolonged  and  careful  investigation  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supplies 
of  gold  now  potuing  into  Europe  must  at  an  early 
penod  occasion  an  immense  rise  in  the  price  of  aU 
commodities,  which  is  tantamount  to  an  immense 
depreciation  in,  the  value  of  gold.  This  is  the 
condosion  enounced  by  M.  Chevalier  in  a  work 
as  yet  unpublished,  a  portion  of  which  Mr. 
Campbell,  having  had  it  placed  at  his  disposal, 
temslated  in  support  of  Ms  own  views,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pubho.  We  believe  that  so  far 
both  he  and  M.  Chevalier  are  right ;  but  in  pur- 
xung  the  argument  of  the  Fzench  writer  to  its 
logical  oonclnaions,  Mr.  Campbell  may  not  be  so 
correct.  It  is  his  opinum,  for  instance,  tiliat  since 
bU  penons  whoee  capital  is  mon^,  will,  tlirough 
theinflnzof  gdd,  beintheconditumof  tiie  dealer 
irho  keeps  on  hand  a  stock  of  some  commodity 
idiieh  is  constanUy  deteriorating,  they  will,  to 
eompensote  themselves,  find  it  necessary  to  exaot 
a  higher  rate  of  interest ;  and  he  expresses  his 
wnviotion  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country 
is  fer  more  likely  to  advance  than  recede.  Now, 
conadering  that,  &8t  as  the  gold  comes  into  this 
Goontry,  it  does  not  in  any  great  d^ree  come  into 
circulation,  but  goes  mostly  into  tiie  cellars  of 
the  Bank,  increasing  the  store  of  capital  which 
will  have  to  compete  for  employment,  and  must 
come  into  use  upon  easy  terms,  or  not  at  all ;  we 
do  not  see,  however  necessary  it  may  be  for  capi- 
talists to  oxaot  a  higher  late'of  int«:«9t^  that  they 


are  likely  to  get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
likely  that  the  rate  of  interest  wiU  not  recede  much ; 
while  money  is  abundant  it  will  rarely  rise  very 
high — but  since  with  plenteous  capital  there  is 
generally  commercial  activity,  the  spirit  of  specu- 
lation will  prevent  its  falling  very  low. 

Mr.  CampbeU  has  executed  his  translation  ez- 
tremely  wdl.  We  have  not  room  even  for  an 
analysis  of  M.  Chevalier's  argument;  but  we  ex- 
tract one  passage  of  pertinent  value  for  the  sake 
of  our  readers,  most  of  whom  will  be  interested  in 
its  contents. 

The  aim  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  present,  and  of  the 
holders  of  the  precioaa  metals  at  all  times,  is  to  put  into 
circolation  the  gold  or  silver  in  their  coffers ;  but  the 
coin  which  circnlates  in  a  comitiy  has  natural  limita, 
provided  the  metal  or  metals  of  vhieh  it  is  composed 
remain  nnchanged  in  value.  The  metallic  droulatioa, 
practically,  bears  a  certain  proportioa  to  the  mass  of 
business  transacted.  All  bejond  that  is  redundant,  and 
the  current  of  bimness  throws  it  back  into  ita  natural 
reservoirs,  which  in  our  days  are  the  public  banks.  A 
faU  in  the  value  of  the  precioas  metals  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  augmented  mass  of  them  can  remain  per- 
manently in  circulation.  And  thit  pnblem  it  now  about 
to  be  solved  before  our  eyes.  Suppose  the  mass  of  bosi- 
ness  transactions  to  be  twenty  milliards,  and  the  coin 
reqoired  therefore  to  be  only  one-tenth  of  that  sum,  any 
greater  quantity  of  coin  you  may  put  into  circulation  wiU 
not  possess  in  relation  to  the  mass  of  exohangeable  com- 
modities, a  higher  value  than  that  now  possessed  by  the 
two  milliards  of  coin.  In  vun  will  you  add  one  half  to 
the  circulation,  and  increase  it  from  two  to  three  mil- 
liards, that  is  to  say,  if  the  coin  be  silver,  from  nine 
million  kilogrammes  to  thirteen  and  a  half  miUion 
kilograDuues ;  yoiu:  thirteen  and  a  half  million  kilo- 
grammes will  only  command  in  commodities  of  eveij 
kind  the  same  quantity  as  was  formeriy  exchanged  for 
nine  million  kilogrammes.  Lot  us  imagine,  for  example, 
that  some  morning  every  housewife  on  her  way  to  market 
at  Paris,  were  to  find  in  her  purse  three  instead  of  the 
two  flve-franc  pieces  with  which  she  had  supplied  herself 
for  the  morning's  purchases,  and  that  she  proceeded  to 
market  resolved  to  spend  the  whole ;  that  all  of  them 
acted  in  this  reapeot  alike,  and  that  they  found  at  the 
VMrket  only  the  tuual  supply  of  vegetables  and  other  pro- 
visions i  her  three  pieces  would  go  no  farthv  than  the 
two  would  have  gone  ;  she  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
ever)-thing  one  half  more  than  usual,  and  after  having 
laid  out  the  entire  fifteen  francs,  she  would  return  home 
with  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  provisions  as  if  no 
addition  had  been  made  to  her  parse.  This  familiar 
illuatzation  conveys  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  e&ct 
produced  when  fresh  and  oo^ous  suj^pUes  of  the  precious 
metid  augment  the  quantity  of  own  m  dronlation. 

The  SexudlUj/  ^  Nature.  An  Essay,  proposing  to 
show  that  Sex  and  the  Mairiage  Dnion  are  uni- 
versal principles — fundamental  alike  in  Physics, 
Physlolofry  and  Paycbology.  By  L.  H.  GaiNDON. 
London: Pibnan.  Manohe8ter:fletcherandTubba. 
1853. 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  still  more  fanciM 
treatise  upon  a  subject  on  which  ingenious  and 
imaginative  minds,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 
our  own,  have  occasionally  delighted  to  disport 
themselves.  Perhaps  Mr.  Grindon  is  the  first 
philosopher  who  has  published  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  the  imiversal  "  dualism  that  bisects 
Nature,"  and  brought  all  matter  organic  and  in- 
organic, and  aU  spirit  too,  into  tiie  charmed  circle 
of  holy  matrimony.  According  to  him,  oiot  only 
have  plants  &eir  lores,  as  Darwin  teadies,  hat 
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ores,  and  oarihs,  alkalines  and  oxides  are  ireddcd 
in  affectionate  embrace,  and  arc  onlj-  to  be  divorced 
with  difficulty  by  the  tormenting  processes  of 
analytical  chemistry — their  ecclesiastical  court. 
Oxj&m  is  a  terrible  polygamist,  whose  conoubines 
are  le^on,  and  whose  offspring  evorrwhere  is 
Heat.  I^ht  b  another^  and  his  offifpring  is 
Oolonr,  whose  mother  is  matter.  Old  ooeon,  again, 
is  the  fiither  of  all  prodnction  and  the  husband  of 
mother  earth.  Further,  the  Divine  nature  is 
ifsdf  dual;  ia  Hio  language  of  the  old  Greek 
hymn^ 

Zcvc  Apmiy  yivtro.  Zevc  Afifiporoc  tirXero  vvfuptj, 
being  a  union  or  mairiage  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
perfect  goodness.  Betting  ont  with  these  fine  and 
truth-firaught  foncies,  our  author  discounes  plea- 
santly and  learnedly  on  the  human  character,  the 
soul,  the  body,  language,  music,  ideas,  beauty  and 
monls.   On  tiie  soigeot  of  language  he  says : — 

The  s«xiul  charsoter  of  toord$  is  one  of  the  most 
beaudftil  and  recondite  subjecte  of  philosophy.  It  ia 
foretold  even  in  their  eUnunU.  The  hard  sturdy  roa. 
sonaato  are  masculine ;  the  delicate  musical  TOweU  are 
feminine.  As  man  needs  woman's  aid  to  fulfil  his  noble 
nature,  so  does  the  cmuonuit  need  the  amdliugr  vowel 
in  order  to  be  uttered;  and  as  the  woman  without  man 
is  dflstituta  of  her  stay  and  strength,  so  is  the  unmamed 
TDwel  rarely  more  than  a  tboughueu  inteijeotion.  .... 
As  with  the  near  equality  in  numben  of  men  and  women, 
BO  again,  when  properly  dismminated,  with  the  numbers 
of  each  class  or  sex  of  soonds  A  philosophic  ana- 
lysis frf  all  the  sounds  vhudi  have  been  asoertained  to 
ocoor  in  human  speeoh  shows  that  there  are  about  twenty- 
fourvowel  sounds,  and  twenty-four  oonsonants ;  title  Sng- 
lish  language  using  eighteen  of  the  former  and  twenty- 
one  of  the  latter.  Certainlf,  the  intermediate  ihadet  of 
somid  are  countlesB,  but  the  types  or  distinct  forms  do  not 
exceed  the  number  above  stated.  ....  On  the  propor- 
tions in  which  vowels  and  c<msonaQti  enter  into  words 

depends  much  of  the  euphony  of  languages  The 

roost  impressive  languages  in  point  of  sound,  will  pro- 
bsldy  always  be  found,  on  a  phonetic  analysis  of  their 
elementary  composition,  to  be  those  irtierain  the  two 
ingredients  are  nicely  buanoed* 

yfe  add  a  passage  on  Ideas : — ■ 

All  our  ideat  come  of  marriages ;  ideas  being  the  fruit 
of  the  communion  of  the  soul,  through  the  media  of  the 
senses,  with  the  forms  and  the  phenomena  of  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Ideas  are  not  the  rendt  of  thought,  but  iu 
ml^t-matter;  for  there  can  be  no  thought  without  the 
antecedent  acquisition  of  ideas  whereon  the  thinking 
powers  ean  employ  themselves.  Ideas  are  the  prcmerty  of 
the  intellect,  as  feelings  or  emotions  are  of  the  affections. 
Hence  their  very  name,  whish  is  founded  on  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  intellect  with  the  eye ;  jtut  as  it  is 
with  the  ear,  that  the  aflectioos  are  in  diief  correspond- 
ence, so  beautifully  veii&ed  by  music.  Literally,  an 
"idea"  is  "  something  seen,"  and  ite  primitive,  physical, 
sense,  which  is  the  bey  to  all  subsequent  ones,  denoted  the 
exterior  oonflguration  of  things,  as  viewed  by  the  bodily 
sight.  Well-known  and  strildDgiila<ttraUons  of  this  primi- 
tive sense,  are  Pindar's  Uian  koXop  "  beautifiil  in  sli^e," 
Aristophanas'  AO^raratc  iiims  "  immortal  forms,"  and 
the  phrase  in  SL  Matthew's  Gospel,  ijv  ii  ii  iiia 
avrov  wc  Aarpaw^,  "  his  coantenance  wss  like  ligfat- 
ntng."  Similar  uses  of  it  are  not  unfi«qnent  in  the 
English  literature  of  the  IRth  centnry. 

In  the  present  utilitarian  ago  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tlie  "  Sexuality  of  Kature  "  will  become 
extensively  popular,  since  the  use  of  the  study  is 
not  very  clearly  nude  out,  even  by  the  autiiior 


himself— but  we  can  prcnmso  the  reader  who  shall 
give  it  his  attention,  matter  fin:  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable reflection. 

The  Plaint  of  Freedom.  1852. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work  in  small  quarto,  and 
boimd  in  cream-colotircd  vellum,  which,  without 
the  name  of  either  author  or  publisher,  has  found 
its  way  to  our  desk.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Milton,  whose  voice  the  author,  sitting  in  the 
shadow  of  his  upulchre,  aspires  to  echo. 

Methonght  thy  veiy  clay 
Might  tune  the  thinnest  pipe  of  grass. 
To  tell  the  free  winds  as  they  pass, 
How  England  lets  thy  grave  decay. 

How  o'er  it  things  abhoix'd  of  light 
Cmrl  hideouaiy,  and  worms  obseene ; 
And  daily  trampings  of  the  mean 

Would  bide  the  ejntsph  of  might— 

Thy  prophet  mantle  who  may  wear  ? 
Yet  flrom  thy  car  of  splendour  throw 
One  sparit  on  me :  my  song  shall  flow 

Yotoano-Toieed,  for  all  to  hear. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  plaint  which  follows, 
if  not  actually  uttered  with  the  voice  of  a  volcano, 
and  though  not  tinged  with  any  excess  of  loyalty, 
is  to  a  ratJ^er  startling  effect.  Freedom,  intent  open 
stirring  up  Old  England  to  do  something — ^though 
what  ahe  is  to  do  ia  not  very  plain — makee  t^ 
Ix^dmand: 

What  widtest  thoo  ?  TiU  Cossack  feet 
Spur  thy  slow  ootirage ;  till  the  war — ■ 
Oar  sires  had  led  to  Trafidgar— 

Back  despwately  from  street  to  stieet  7 

Till  London  croucheth  to  its  doom ; 
When  strangers  stepping  through  oar  walls. 
Chant  French  Te  Denms  in  Saint  Pud's, 

And  pile  their  arms  on  Nelson's  tombf 

Whst  sloth  of  heart,  or  brain,  or  Umb, 
What  count  of  fears,  what  doubt  of  li^t. 
Hath  hid  thy  siniit  In  this  night, 

Whose  clouds  thy  starriest  honoius  dim? 

Can  Wickeliffa's  heiis  permit  the  Pope  ? 

May  Cromwell'i  lieges  oourt  the  Tsar? 

Or  Alfred's  lineage  shrink  from  war. 
With  shameful  peace  for  only  hope? 

And  yet  thy  sword,  a  liar's  tongne. 
Thy  highest  faith  some  tiick  of  trade,-~ 
What  marvel  England's  name  b  made 

A  syn<mym  for  coward  wrong  ? 

The  land  that  boldly  Judged  a  king, 
And  slew  the  traitor  for  his  crimes. 
Now  stoopeth  to  the  poorest  mimes 

Of  Tyranny — an  abject  thing. 

No  wonder  that  then  dai'st  not  pile 
My  beacon  fire :  'twould  light  the  wwld 
To  see  the  hydro-slaveiy  curled. 
In  thine  own  heart,  unhappy  Isle ! 

.   The  town  is  thick  with  loathsome  graves; 
Yon  fence  that  girds  a  thousand  fields. 
Shuts  out  the  serfs — their  harvest  yields 
No  harvest  unto  landless  slaves. 

The  weaver  starveth  at  his  loom ; 
The  reaper  ffunte  for  lack  of  bread ; 
While  age  may  nowhere  lay  its  hcad^ 
Decrepit  childhood  baih  no  bloonx^  ^ 
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0,  English  girl,  ansexad  with  toll  I_ 
0,  KogUsh  niBtroD,  gannt  and  wild, 
That  staredt  cm  thy  stntoglfld  ohildj^ 

And  there  is  none  to  loose  the  coil ! 

And  O,  thou  80D  uid  eire  of  woes, 

.  Whose  steps  are  shadowed  by  despair, — 

Thoa  palsied  beggar,  trampled  where 
Our  Hampden  grappled  with  his  foes ! 

The  drded  honour  and  the  place 

Of  genius  stolen  by  the  mean : 
What  poor  weak  parody  of  a  Queen 
Insults  the  EUzabethui  race  t 

A  peerage — ^traffic's  motley  throng ! 

A  Church, — where  prelates  boUd  their  styes ! 

And  courts  of  law, — wheie  Jeffffliea 
Bemains  a  precedent  for  wrong ! 

And  in  the  halls  where  Vane  was  heard 
Some  rascal  shopman  (!)  drunken-brave, 
Babbling  of  State,  while  fool  and  knore 

Applaud  a  lie  in  every  word ! 

A  people :  thousands  crowd  the  streets, 

ExcUiming — Freedom !  let  thy  grace 

Be  ipTen  ns  in  the  maric^plaoet 
Where  slave  his  fdlow  eoward  meets! 
So  realms  are  eolooixed  with  thieve, 

Pesj^te  the  moss-grown  hearths  at  home ; 

And  starred  men  through  the  bleak  world 
roam. 

That  native  fields  may  fatten  beeves. 

Vo  did  not  imagine  Freedom  was  sach  a  virago 
as  to  talk  tbus  wildly,  After  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  ahe  inrokes  "tke  ghosts  of  buried  days," 
by  way  of  impartiiig  a  little  life  to  the  dead  pre- 
seat-^^nd  gives  us  a  series  of  metrical  orations  to 
all  the  old  British  worthies  from  Caractacus  to 
Tom  Foine  (!)    Of  t^se,  the  following  are  the 

Mi— 

8XB  JOHN  ELIOT, 

As  one  who  dimhs  from  stair  to  stair— 

For  narrow  is  the  way  and  steep — 
Until  be  heads  the  topmost  keep, 
And  i^ts  his  victor  standard  there, — 

So  boldness  steps  from  age  to  age- 
Built  Titan-hke,  hill  crowning  hill — 
And  stands,  and  with  o'ertowering  will, 

Throws  into  heaven  a  champion's  gage. 

So  clomb  the  dawn  ere  day  began : 
So  Eliot  reacheth  to  his  tower, 
Proclaiming  thence  with  herald  power 

The  coming  monarchy  of  man. 

Brave  prisoner — Qnul,  thou  crowned  lie  I 

Before  that  proudly  wasted  face; 

The  firm  lips  asking  but  one  grace — 
**  A  little  air  for  strength  to  die." 

VA  N-E— SYDN  EY— RUSSELL. 
The  Are  is  out :  Yaoe'a  life-blood  poured 

Upon  the  scattered  altar-stones : 

And  ribalds  desecrate  the  bones 
Of  men  whom  courage  had  adored. 

And  on  the  martyr's  bloody  sod 
Shame's  reyeller^  foot  the  emfaeis  oat, — 
Save  where,  escaped  the  darkening  rout, 

Tvo  souls  flash  upwards  unto  God : 

A  Bossell  pleading  for  the  right 

Of  baUle  with  tyrannic  laws ; 

A  Sy^ey  for  the  **  good  old  eau^e" 
Bepoblican^And  all  is  night. 

A  nigfat  to  make  tlie  brave  despair : 
For  Circe's  bastard  hath  regained 
His  wand ;  and  England  sits  enchained 

Flsgae-sniittQi,  stfuck,  with  horrent  hair. 


We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these  lines,  but 
it  needs  no  conjuror  to  gucsa  that  he  is  a  young 
hand  who  baa  yet  his  craft  to  learn  and  hia  judg- 
ment to  enlighten.  Power  of  a  certain  sort  ho 
possesses,  and  dreams  pos^bly  that  he  is  wielding 
a  two-hondcd  sword  with  the  rigour  of  a  Baresark 
against  established  iniquities — never  suspecting 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  large  barn  flail  he  is 
flourishing  so  vaUantly  about  his  hcad|  and  that 
of  the  ha^  knocks  he  deds  the  greatest  part  will 
£ill  to  Ips  own  share. 

The  Future;  or  things  coming  on  tha  Earth.  In 
Letters  to  a  fViend.  By  Joshua  Eusha.  Fbee- 
MAN.   London :  Ward  and  Co.  1853. 

Kb.  Fbkehah  looks  for  an  individual  andchrist, 
and  recognises  indications  of  his  speedy  approach; 
he  foresees  his  destruction  too  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing demonstration  of  physical  force  exerted  by  the 
Divine  Vengeance.  Babylon  the  Great — ^whether 
anoient  Babylon  restored,  or  Constfmtinoplej  or 
Lond<Hi,  or  Papal  Komoj  the  author  is  by  no  means 
certain — is  to  be  destroyed  with  him ;  and  then 
comes  a  new  earth — an  earth  without  a  enrse, 
and  a  millennium  of  universal  peaoa.  He  may  be 
quite  right,  for  anght  we  know ;  we  do  not  under- 
take to  pronounce  a  verdict. 

Father  Jleevee,  the  Methodist  Ola$$  Leader.  By  Ed- 
WABD  CoaoEBOY.    Loudon  I  Hamilton,  Adams, 

and  Co.  18&3. 

Tins  is  on  unpretending  memoir  of  a  very  remark- 
able man,  who,  born  in  an  humble  rank,  devoted 
the  whole  leisure  of  a  long  life, — ^leisure  saved 
from  the  intervals  of  hard  labour — to  the  good  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  He  did,  from  religious  con- 
viction, what  no  man  ni^^  by  a  less  powerful 
motive  is  ever  found  to  do ;  he  literally  gave  up 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  he  never  earned 
more  tiian  forty  shillings  a  week,  and  often  not 
twenty,  yet  he  gave  up  a  shilling  a  day  in  order 
to  make  time  to  viat  and  console  the  poor  of  the 
populous  district  of  Lambeth.  Of  these  visits  he 
made  some  13,000  in  the  course  of  twenty-six 
years,  and  he  carried  them  on  to  the  last  week  of 
his  life.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  spectacle 
which  such  a  career  presents  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other,  be  it  what  it  may ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  this  little  memorial  of  the  good  man's  life  has 
been  so  worthily  written ;  it  may  serve  to  teach 
tiio  world  a  lesson  of  goodness  which  it  is  generally 
slow  to  learn.  Poor  Father  Reeves,  if  appears, 
was  killed  in  the  streets  an  over-driven  ox,  so 
that  ho  was  in  some  sort  a  Smithfleld  martyr.  In 
strict  justice  the  Corporation  of  London  ought 
to  meet  all  such  casualties  in  their  own  persons. 
"  We  could  have  better  spared  m  alderman." 

A  (ThUdren'e  Summer.  Eleven  Etchinffs  on  Stetl, 
by  E.  V.  B.  lUuBtrated  in  Prose  and  Rhyme,  by 
M.  L.  B.  and  W.  M.  C.  I/)ndon :  Addey  and  Co., 
21,  Old  Bond  Street.  185:i. 

These  etchings  are  finished  productions  of  very 
extraordinary  merit  and  beauty.  They  consist  of 
a  series  of  simple  compositions  in  whidi^^iildrcn. 
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from  two  or  three  to  six  years  of  age  are  admirably 
grouped  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleasures 
as  a  Bommer's  day  ramble  affords.  They  are  drawn 
with  Bingolar  boldness  and  at  the  same  time  with 
a  delicacy  and  feeling  rarely  equalled.  Perhaps 
the  most  excellent  group  of  all  is  the  young  hay- 
makers, which,  in  the  hands  of  such  an  artist  as 
Collins  would  make  a  noUe  picture.  "  Home- 
ward Bound "  again  is  another  charming  sul:»ject 
for  the  canved — and  so  is  the  "  Flower  Garden ;" 
the  artist  who  has  designed  these  may  win  a  bril- 
liant reputation  whenever  he  shall  choose  to 
clothe  ina  ideas  in  colour.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ex- 
pect that  the  literature  of  this  book  should  be  on 
a  level  with  its  unrivalled  pictures.  It  is  not, 
however,  unworthy  of  them,  as  the  following 
extract  will  suffice  to  show : — 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Two  children  wander,  hand  in  hand  entwined. 
On  scented  turf,  and  where  the  laughing  flowers 
Dye  with  rich  sunset  hoes  the  beds  and  bowerB, 
And  touch  with  perfume  eveiy  Itnteiing  wind. 
O  ye !  to  whom  the  elements  are  kind ! 
Fair  boy !  whom  graceful  fancies  fairer  make, 
Fturgirl!  whom  never  earnest  smiles  forsake ; 
What  happier,  holier  lovers  eon  w*  find? 
Pause  in  your  piny,  and  be  eternal  now  ! 
Still  mix  your  hair  where  goMen  sunlight  gleuos 
O'er  peacfa'like  cheeks,  amid  the  lustrous  glow 
Of  eyas  like  two  Une  hearene  in  sleepy  streuns ! 
We  gaze ;  the  earlier  Eden  blooms  below, 
The  loves  of  angels  are  no  longer  dreams. 

Sunday  and  the  Sabbath :  or  the  Reasons  for  identi- 
fying the  Ijonl's  Day  of  the  Apostles  with  the  Sab- 
bath of  Moses.  By  W.  H.  Johnstone,  M.A. 
London:  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.  18&3. 

This  littlo  work  presents  a  candid,  impartial,  and 
fairly-reasoned  argument  on  the  subject  of  the 
Sabbath  question  which  is  just  now  so  much  a 
matter  of  debate.  The  author  shows  that  the 
Mosaic  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest  only,  and  not  of 
religious  worship,  and  that  its  violation  consisted 
not  in  neglecting  the  duties  of  the  synagogue,  but 
in  the  performing  of  any  kind  of  work.  He  shows, 
what  is  plainly  imdeniable,  that  Christ  never  abro- 
gated this  Sabbath,  but  on  the  contrary  honoured 
and  observed  it.  "With  regard  to  the.  practice  of 
the  early  Christians  he  adduces  evidence  to  prove 
tiiat  those  of  them  who  were  Jews  observed  the 
Uosaic  Sabbath  in  the  same  way  that  Christ  bad 
done ;  that  the  Gentile  Christians  observed  no  din- 
of  rest  whatever,  and  that  Christians  of  all  kiutis 
kept  the  firet  day  of  the  week  as  aprt^er'day  de- 
voted to  wcffahip,  and  they  did  tms  with  the 
sanction  of  the  apostles  and  probably  with  tiiat  of 
Ghzist  himself;  and  that  it  was  not  unlil  the 
church  was  recognised  by  the  state,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  abstinence  firom  work  was  rendered 
compulsory  by  the  imperial  edict  of  Constantino 
— sabbatizing  beii^  regarded  up  to  that  time  as  a 
peciiliarly  Jewish  custom.  Admitting  these  things, 
he  yet  a£Brms  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has 
not  ceased  because  the  institutes  of  Moses  have 
been  suspended  and  because  the  first  OentUe 
disciples,  being  many  of  them  slaves  subject  to 
heathen  masters,  could  not  sabbatize.   On  the 


contrary  the  obligation  of  its  observance  is  binding 
as  ever,  and  must  remain  so  so  long  as  Christian 
worship  is  a  duty.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself  for  the  weighty  reasons  by  which, 
these  conclusions  are  enforced,  as  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  our  general  purpose  to  cite  them  here ;  if 
he  be  at  all  interested  in  the  question,  he  may 
reap  some  aataa&ction  upon  finding  it  here  treated 
in  an  original  vein,  and  in  a  truly  catholic  spirit. 
Some  of  the  writer's  remarks,  in  the  concluding 
part  of  his  work,  on  the  subject  of  opening  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  Grounds  on  tbe  Sunday  after- 
noon, may  be  read  with  advantage  just  now  by  all 
parties  concerned. 

E$sayB  on  Political  Economy.  By  the  late  M.  Fre- 
deric Bastiat,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
London:  W.  and  F.  O.  Gash,  5,  Bishopsgate 
Without  1853. 

Of  all  foreign  writers  on  Political  Economy,  M. 
Bastiat  was  the  most  intelligible,  clear,  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  to  the  effbrta  of  his  pen  and  to  Hie 
sound  economic  philosophy  which  by  his  simple 
mode  of  treatment  ho  rendered  fiuniliar  to  his 
countrymen,  that  Fraiue  in  a  great  measure  owes 
her  deuvay  from  protectionist  Mlacies  and  soci- 
alist delusions.  He  stripped  the  absurdities  of 
Proudbon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  political  mystics 
of  a  prior  generation  of  the  sophistry  which  dis- 
guised them,  and  laid  their  foul  and  disgusting 
enormities  bare  to  the  common-sense  of  the  com- 
mon people.  He  reduced  the  true  principles  of 
law  and  government  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
day  labourer,  and  showed  how  Httie  of  legislative 
interference  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  prosperity 
of  the  common  interest.  His  works  are  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  class-book  by  English  commer- 
ciolists, — and  they  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  all  who  would  learn  the  true  function  of  go- 
vernment in  regard  to  commerce.  The  volnme 
before  us  ecmtains  the  five  well-known  and  admi- 
rable essays :  Capital  and  Interest — That  which 
is  Seen  and  That  which  is  not  Seen — Government 
— ^What  ismon^ — ^The  Law.  We  commend  thdr 
perusal,  and  their  possession,  to  our  readers,  feel- 
ing well  assured  that  no  man  will  regret  their 
purchase,  or  &il  to  recur  to  them  frequentiy  with 
both  pleasure  and  profit 

The  Ohoit  of  Junius.  By  Fbahcis  Aterst.  London: 
Thomas  Bosworth,  Slfi,  Begent-street.  1838. 

We  have  here  a  rather  remarkable  pamphlet  upon 
a  subject  which  has  puzzled  the  literati.  <^  thne- 
qnarters  of  a  centuiy,  Mr.  Ayerst  attempts  to 
show  that  the  authoi^ip  of  the  celebrated  Utters 
of  Junius  is  deducible  £rom  a  single  letter  written 
by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart.,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Barring- 
ton,  in  1775-6.  The  strength  of  his  argumenthes 
in  a  supposed  similarity  of  style  and  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  phraseology  and  of  irony  observable  in 
the  compositions  of  the  Baronet  and  of  Jimius.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  author  makes  out  no  very 
strong  case ;  there  ^  some  points  of  similarity 
— ^poiuta  too  not  ^ituaiy  to  bo  parallelod  in  the 
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vorks  of  otlier  writers — y6i  after  having  rood  the 
passages  carefully,  as  they  are  here  arranged  in 
columns,  it  is  very  difficiUt  to  imagine  that  Bich 
K(u  Jonius.  Bat  we  leave  the  verdlot  to  the 
public. 

WtBiiigtitn :  A  Lecture,  by  the  Ber.  Johh  Cdmmimo, 
D.D.  London :  Arthur  Hall.  Virtue,  and  Co.  1853. 

TfTERE  has  been  no  memorial  of  the  great  Duke, 
among  the  almost  countless  number  which  hare 
issued  from  the  press,  so  well  adapted  for  the  peru- 
sal of  young  men  entering  into  life  as  this  small 
and  unpretending  volume.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
noble  biography,  not  a  record  of  the  outer  life  and 
acts— but  of  the  inner  life  wid  spirit  of  the  true 
hero  whose  loss  we  mourn.  There  are  a  hundred 
"lives"  of  "VTellington  yet  to  come,  and  many  a 
bulky  tome,  big  with  his  deeds  of  arms  and  his 
irisdom  in  council,  has  yet  to  bo  written ;  but  the 
^tore  biographer  will  not  add  much  if  anything 
to  the  mental  stature  of  the  man,  as  he  Btands  here 
in  the  tme  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  moral  na- 
ture. We  are  struck  as  we  read  this  masterly 
delineation  of  a  great  and  ample  mind,  with  the 
thon^t— How  finrare  ^e  men  who  have  figured 
in  the  fiery  history  of  warfare  whose  motives 
would  bear  the  test  here  applied  to  "Wellington  ? 
Having  named  Washington  and  Fairfax,  and  a  few 
otber  noble  names,  the  list  is  complete.  Dr.  Cum- 
nung  has  recognised  the  true  nobility  of  his  hero, 
and  exhibited  him  in  a  light  in  which  his  example 
may  be  most  extensively  useful.  Wellington  was 
the  prophet  of  duty,  and  pointed  the  way,  more 
than  any  other  man,  to  solid  renown  through  the 
arduous  path  of  difficulty  and  discouragement. 
His  example  will  not  be  lost — "  though  dead  he 
yet  speaketh ' '  and  shall  speak  to  generations  yet  to 
come  of  the  virtue  of  self-reliance  and  the  heroism 
that  dwells  in  pcrsevmng  fortitude. 

A  8ckme  of  Direct  Taxation  for  1853.  By  Jelinoer 
Sthoks,  Esq.,  Ba]Tister-a^Law.  London:  Parker 
and  Son,  44o,  West  Strand.  18&3. 

Tins  is  an  extremely  well- written  and  well-rea- 
soned pamphlet  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  in- 
creasing interest,  and  is  worthy  of  a  much  more 
extensive  consideration  than  we  have  at  present 
space  to  allot  to  it.  That  our  whole  system  of 
taxation  requires  complete  revision  and  re-forma- 
tion, men  of  all  parties  in  politics  are  more  or  less 
disposed  to  allow.  Mr.  Symons  has  made  himself 
luaster  of  the  topic,  and  in  this  essay  has  struck 
out  some  onffxul  views  well  deserving  of  serious 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature ;  he  has 
further  exposed  some  remarkable  &llacie8  in  the 
published  opinions  of  the  greatest  economists  of 
the  day — fallacies  startling  from  their  evident 
pnerilify,  combined  with  the  fact  of  their  being 
embraced  and  promulgated  by  men  who  have 
taken  the  first  rank  as  political  philosophers.  We 
must  cndeavotur,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  afibrd 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  pam- 
phlet. Starting  with  a  glance  at  the  Budget  of 
1852,  Mr.  Symons  recapitulates  some  well-imown 
truths  in  re&renoe  to  increase  of  reyenae  from 


decreased  taxes ;  he  then  shows  the  practical  foUy 
of  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  exposes  the 
viciousness  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
sought  to  be  maintained.  Tinder  the  head  of 
"Direct  Taxes"  he  shows  the  operation  which 
these  would  necessarily  have  were  all  indirect 
taxes  abolished.  For  very  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons which  he  gathers  from  a  consideration  of  tho 
self-equalizing  incidence  of  taxes,  he  would  tax  all 
incomes  above  £50  and  except  those  below  it ;  bo- 
cause  there  would  be  great  difficuUy  in  ascertain- 
ing their  amount  and  coUectuig  the  tax.  He  would 
also  exempt  the  wages  of  labour  on  the  same 
ground — ^not  that  he  deems  that  labour  should  be 
exempt  from  tax;  the  poor  is  bound  to  pay  his 
share  as  well  as  the  ridi ;  and  by  the  lowering 
of  wages  which  would  follow  upon  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  taxes  to  the  non-labouring  classes,  he 
would  pay  it.  Thus 

the  poor  will  not  benefit  at  all  &t  the  expense  of  the  rich, 
but  both  classes,  and  all  classes  will,  as  they  have  all 
along  done,  than  the  burden,  vitli  this  single  difference 
— that  by  removing  the  imposition  of  taxes  from  con- 
somption  to  income  and  property,  and  thos  relinqaiflh- 
ing  indirect  for  direct  taxation,  a  material  saving  inll  be 
effected  in  the  cost  of  collection  and  in  the  amount  re- 
quired. That  manifold  hindrances  to  industrial  enter- 
prises, alike  vexatious  and  contlj,  arising  firom  the  multi- 
tude of  petty  imposts,  will  be  removed,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  <a  commerce ;  while  the  abolition  of  all  customs 
and  exdse  duties  will  alone  pve  effect  to  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  oompetiUon  and  ftm  trade,  and  make  an 
admitted  theoiy  a  practical  leali^. 

On  the  fallacy  of  discriminating  rates  of  income* 
tax  the  author  remarks,  that  to  levy  a  less  rate  on 
income  from  trades  and  professions  than  on  those 
from  property,  is  to  create  a  distinction  without  a 
difference ;  for  if  the  latter  be  more  favoured  they 
will  be  less  paid ;  and  the  burden  will  be  as  long 
in  the  one  case  as  it  was  broad  in  the  other.  In 
the  words  of  Col.  Thompson,  "if  temporary  in- 
comes are  taxed  temponuily,  and  permanent  in- 
comes permanently,  that  is  exactly  the  fair  thing." 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  present  system  that  all  in- 
comes are  treated,  classed,  and  taxed  alike ;  whether 
they  be  perpetual  or  temporary,  and  whether  produced  by 
capital  or  not  of  capital.  And  this  system  onght  not  Ui 
be  altered,  for  it  cannot  be  improved.  Some  actoaries, 
and  otliera  who  are  afflicted  with  a  mania  for  arithme- 
tical casuistries,  and  the  apices  juris  of  the  subject,  set  up 
a  distincUon  between  incomes  derived  Irom  fixed  capital, 
such  as  the  Fonds,  for  example,  and  from  drcolating 
capital,  or  sueb  as  is  employed  in  production.  But  they 
are  for  all  the  purposes  and  equities  of  taxation  similar. 
True  it  is,  that  part  of  the  income  derived  from  the  latter 
consists  in  the  capital  newly  produced ;  but  what  of  that  T 
It  still  constitutes  part  of  income ;  for  it  is  part  of  the 
profit  arising  from  the  productiTQ  employment  of  capital : 
the  original  amount  of  the  capital  so  employed  being  leffc 
untaxed  and  undiminished.  True  it  is,  that  the  process 
is  easy  of  capitalizing  incomes,  and  taxing  £1000  per 
annum  from  the  Funds,  if  in  perpetuity,  as  ^$,000,  and 
of  a  life-interest  in  them  of  £1000  per  annum  at  £14,7!1S, 
and  a  professional  income  of  £1000  as  an  annoitaat  also. 
But  where  is  the  jostioe  of  this  proceeding?  it  is  plain 
that  the  income  in  any  of  those  eases  smvives  from  pos- 
sessor to  possessor,  jtut  as  much  where  he  has  a  tempo- 
rary individual  interest  as  whore  he  has  it  in  fee.  It 
represents  so  much  of  the  annual  wealth  of  the  cotrntty, 
receiriog  the  same  protection  from  the  state,  and  snrety 
chargeable  with  the  same  obligations.  Why  is  one  £1000 
then  to  b9  charged  leas  than  aixtther  £lOOQr>  These 
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varying  ttcales  are  based  on  different  prospective  valdea 
of  incomes.  But  nothing  prospectiYe  shonld  enter  into 
the  case.  The  tax  is  levied  on  a  present  incoms  for  a 
present  bene&L  Why,  then,  is  not  one  possessor  for  the 
time  being  to  pay  the  some  tax  tor  the  same  year's 
income  as  another*  If  there  be  a  lower  tax  on  life-in- 
oomes  in  the  Funds  than  on  incomes  in  perpetuity,  it  is 
manifest  that  one  part  of  the  permanent  Income  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  the  country  is  to  pay  less  than  another] 
80  that  mere  vould,  as  between  the  state  and  the  tax,  be 
a  perpetual  ineqaality  upon  the  same  income  foun  the 
same  capital,  enjoyuig  the  same  seotiritf!  Again  we 
ask,  Why? 

The  plan  proposed  hy  our  author  is  to  eboliah 
Coatoms  and  Excise  duties,  leaving  all  other 
sources  of  revenue  untouched,  and  to  lev^  a  tax 
upon  all  incomes  above  fifty  pounds,  of  nine  per 
cent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  diminished  as  the 
revenue  would  permit.  He  calculates  that  a  really 
free  and  unrestricted  trade  would  result  in  a  few 
years  in  an  immensely  increased  production ;  and 
that  the  tax  would  then  be  reducible  perhaps  one- 
half.  He  estimates  the  taxable  income  of  the 
country  at  only  £405,000,000,  which  would  yield, 
at  ls.9d.  in  the  pound,  £35,437,500.^  For  the 
reet  of  his  scheme,  which  is  simple  and  intelligible 
enough,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  pamphlet. 

ITnder  the  head  of  "  General  Principles,  the 
author  sums  up  the  advantages  to  the  country  de- 
rivahb  from  uw  adoption  of  his  plan.  Having 
ftrat  shown  that  its  exeoutum  la  perfectly  praoti- 
cable,  he  adverts  to  the  augmentation  of  Inoome 
tlut  may  be  looked  flir  when  "  six  millions  are 
c^uoted  from  fiie  gross  amount  of  taxes,"  |when 
six  times  that  snm  are  shifted  from  the  el^nenta 
of  production  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  when 
commerce  and  manti&ctares  are  freed  from  the 
fetters  of  the  excise ;  and  he  foretels  the  decrease 
of  the  national  expenditure  from  the  same  causes. 
Among  the  more  munediate  benefits  to  aocrne  to 
the  public,  he  reckons  as  one  of  the  chief  the  abo' 
lition  of  the  enormous  frauds  perpetrated  on  the 
revenue  and  on  consumers  by  the  producers  and 
sellers  of  commodities ;  and  he  estizoates  that  in 
lieu  of  the  Is.  Od.  required  to  raise  the  revenue 
now  got  by  the  State  from  excise  and  customs, 
fhe  tu-payer  at  the  present  moment  really  pays 
frrom  haU-a-orown  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound, 
in  consequence  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  dealers. 
Ho  illnsteates  this  by  reference  to  soap,  which  is 
suneptitiouBly  or  fraudulently  mannfaetured  to  a 
laige  extent,  and  which  cannot  in  this  country  be 
mule  of  a  quality  fitted  to  compete  with  that  of 
the  foreigner,  owing  to  the  destructive  inter* 
^ence  of  the  exoise-offloer  at  every  stage  of  the 
process ;  and  by  reference  to  tea,  whioh  the  Qo- 
vemment  taxes  from  two  to  three  hundred  per 
cent,  with  the  effect  of  crippling  our  home  trade, 
and  dwarfing  our  foreign  commerce.  It  is  sup- 
that  China  would  take  almost  as  many 
goods  "oB^ancashire  could  manufacture,  if  they 
hod  the  means  of  paying  for  them ;  and  we  pre- 
vent their  doing  so  by  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  only 
means  they  have.  And  not  only  that,  but  we 
establish  a  handsome  premium  upon  fraud  and 
adulteration,  and  invite  the  peculator  to  poison 
the  public  with  drugs  and  idoe-leaves,  and  pay 
him  BO  liberally  for  doing  it,  tliat  more  tea,  so 


called,  is  actually  manufactured  in  this  cotintry 
and  consumed  as  such,  than  the  whole  amount 
imported  from  China.  There  is  another  advan- 
tage of  this  gontleman's  scheme,  and  that  Is, 
"  that  it  afibrds  the  easi<»t  possible  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  revenue  to  the  expraditure,  year  by 
year,  without  the  ordinary  parado  and  detail  (n 
fresh  budgets."  The  following  toe  the  writer's 
concluding  remarks  i 

Direct  taxation  is  alone  worthy  of  a  great  country,  and 
commensurate  vith  the  aroused  interest,  awakened  mtel- 
ligSDce,  and  excited  expectation  of  the  people.  It  may 
be  that  this,  and  penhanee  another  Cabinet,  may  wtedt 
themselvea  on  the  ihoals  of  that  peddling  pitiful  system 
of  small  changes,  which  has  rendered  our  finance  a  cnrse, 
and  our  budgets  absurdities.  But  this  practice  of  short- 
comings— this  Ungeriag  lore  for  obsolete  dogmas  and 
costly  oastoms,  mast  sooner  or  later  give  place  to  the 
behests  of  a  wiser  age,  and  the  reqoixements  of  a  gtowiog 
commerce. 

We  ask  fbr  a  system  of  national  rermue,  that  shall 
cease  to  vex  trade,  cripple  indusby,  and  fetter  the  Imtni- 
ments  of  wealth—- a  system  which  shall  take  no  more 
taxes  from  the  people  than  the  rereotM  reqairaa,  and 
irbilst  it  secures  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  atate, 
neither  cramps  the  energy  nor  injures  the  health  the 
people. 

T)i9  cotmtry  li  siek  of  pettgr  chaiiBM;  tnd  of  pKK 
fessions  of  great  principles  followed  by  httle  dt^gs.  Haat 
Uinistiy  is  tO  he  a  QovenuneDt,  it  must  renounce  the 
tactics  of  its  piedeeessors,  and  ad^  our  fiscal  poIi«yto 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  empire. 

In  a  postscript,  written  after  his  pamphlet  was 
in  type,  If  r.  Symons  commente  upon  some  pal- 
pable blunders  in  the  logic  of  Hr.  Farr  and  Kr. 
Neison,  in  a  manner  whioh  may  probably  prove 
edifying  to  those  gentlemen,  and  to  ail  other 
sticklers  £ir  a  discriminating  tax  on  incomes. 

Ferdinand  I.  and  Maaimilian  II.  of  Atutria.  An 
Essay  on  the  Political  and  Religious  State  of  Ger- 
many after  the  Beformation.  Br  Pbofessob  L. 
Banks.  Translated  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  (Trar 
vellers'  Library.)    Longman  and  Co.  18S8. 

This  is  a  brief,  but  able  and  eloquent  review  of 
the  internal  policy  and  religious  dissensions  of 
Germany  from  the  time  of  the  Eeligiotis  Peace  to 
the  eve  of  the  Thirty  Years'  'Wflr.  Its  perusal 
afibrds  but  a  melancholy  Spectacle  of  vacillating 
patriotism  and  rampant  bigotry;  and  we  leam 
from  it  that  the  Fatherland  owed  the  thrioe  ten 
years  of  miseiy  and  desolation  whicSi  followed  te 
the  intestine  divisions  and  rabid  obstinaOT  of  the 
numerous  parties  of  the  Protestants.  The  same 
wretched  and  d<^atic  intolerance  which  urged 
the  Christlike  Udancthon  to  covet  a  ref^igeinthe 
grave  "  ab  immanibuB  ct  implocabilibus  odiis  the- 
ologorum,"  ruined  the  Protestant  catiae  in  Ger- 
many— mode  her  quail  before  the  Ottoman  foe, 
whom  she  ought  to  have  rolled  back  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus — end  finaUy  caused  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Catholic  supremacy — all  of  which 
might  have  been  prevented  had  a  more  accommo- 
dating  spirit  animated  the  children  of  the  Refor- 
mation. This  trandation,  by  Lady  Gordon,  is 
well  executed,  and  may  be  nad  with  advantage 
in  connection  with  S^i^U^^(3\fifiBHS7  of  the 
Thirty  Yeara' War."  o 
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Wondtr  CtutU,  A  Struetura  of  Seven  8torU$.  By 
Jl  F.  Frers.  London:  Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old 
Bond-street.  1603. 

These  seven  amusing  Btorirai  make  a  cbarmiog 
companion  for  the  winter's  fire-side.  Six  of  them 
are  tales  of  pure  imagination,  exceedingly  well 
told  and  recounting  many  droll  and  marrellouB 
things.  The  remaining  one,  which  we  like  best, 
and  which  is  entitled  "  Search  after  TTgliness," 
is  the  autobiography  of  an  excellent  fellow,  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  visage  the  very 
modd  of  tiiat  of  the  gentleman  one  sometimes 
encounters  in  a  table-spoon;  and  who,  being  in 
vantof  a  wife,  sets  out  in  hu  txaveLi  in  search  of 
a  corresponding  physiognomy.  How  he  ia  driven 
forth  fiom  home  by  the  jokes  and  jibes  of  his  rela- 
tions— how  he  takes  service  and  laboors  hard  to 
obtain  the  lumd  of  an  tmknown  She,  who  turns 
ont  pretty  instead  of  ugly,  and  so  defeats  his 
ptupose — how  be  wanders  further  in  search  of 
his  idol,  and  how  he  eventually  finds  her,  and 
retoms  home  happy  and  triumphant,  the  reader 
can  learn  by  consulting  the  volume,  which  ia  got 
np  in  beautiful  style,  and  adorned  with  a  most 
Thimaeal  coloured  frontispiece  from  a  denga  by 
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Latt  OUmpiet  of  ConvoeatUm,  shewing  the  Latest  Inci- 
dents and  liesults  of  Synodical  Action  in  the  4burch  of 
England.  By  Artliar  J.  Joyce.  London:  T. Bosworth  , 
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DJ).  Pusley:  B.  Stewart.  Glasgow:  Btyce  and  M* 
Phnn.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone  ana  Hunter.  London  : 
R.  Theobald.  1853. 
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been,  to  eoi\fer  Ve^eetj  VUtdieated,  By  One  of  the  Pro- 
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Bousehold  Storidt,  collected  by  the  Brothers  Grim. 
Newly  Translated.  With  Two  Hoadred  and  Forty  Illva- 
trations  by  Edward  H.  Webnert.  In  two  volumes.  Im- 
don :  Addey  and  Co.,  31,  Old  Bond-streeU  1658. 

JuveniU  Delinqu^Ue,  theU'  Conxion  and  Treatment, 
By  Mary  Carpenter.  London :  W.  and  F.  0.  Gash,  S, 
Biabopagate  Witboat.  1853. 

Elijahj  the  Tiihbite.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
the  Bev.  F.  W.  Erummacber,  D.D.  London:  AyloU 
and  Jones,  8,  Patemoster-row, 
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latkaal  Liie  AssoraSM  Boaisty.— The  twenty-third 
BBnal  meetitig  of  the  memben  of  tiie  National  life 
Assoraooe  Society  was  held  at  their  office,  No.  3,  King 
Wmiam-Btreet,  London,  on  Monday,  the  Slst  January 
Uit,  when  the  reptnt  of  the  auditors  and  the  general 
statement  of  the  acoounts,  for  the  past  year,  were  snb- 
mitted  and  adopted.  The  business  of  the  year  1863,  as 
■boim  by  this  statement,  has  enabled  the  directors  to 
nuke  an  abatement  of  thirty-eight  per  oenL  on  all  pre- 
miams  on  poU<nes  of  members  who,  having  made  five 
eotite  annual  payments,  are  thereby  entitled  to  parti- 
opatg  in  the  profits  for  the  eorrent  year.  The  amoont 
retnraed  to  the  members  in  the  reduction  of  their  pre* 
minnu  unce  the  year  1836,  when  the  first  division  of 
was  made,  is  £180^60,  ezdunve  of  tiie  amonnt  to 
be  allowed  in  the  present  year,  which  will  give  about 
^U^OOO  to  the  members,  in  addition  to  the  abon  som. 
The  losses  by  death  in  1853  have  been  rery  considerably 
nnder  the  amonnt  that  was  expected,  only  eleven  polioies 
btring  ceased  from  this  cause,  assuring  the  stun  of 
£14,^.  The  entire  amount  paid  in  claims  to  ^e  repre- 
Kotatiies  of  deceased  assurers,  since  1830,  being 
The  directors  retiring  from  office  by  rotation, 
were  uuHumoUsIy  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Vanghan 
l>a*t3  was  also  unanimously  re-elected  an  audittnr  of  the 
<i«nety.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  direotora 
fof  their  able  management  of  the  afffurs  of  the  society 
wag  passed,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

national  Assuranee  Company  of  Ireland.— At  the  faalf- 
je^y  stated  general  assembly  of  the  Company,  held  at 
thor  office,  3,  CoUege-green,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
INrsctors  for  the  past  half-year ;  the  secretary  read  a 
"tatcment  of  accounts,  of  which  the  subjoined  is  an 
abstract:—  £.      $.  d. 

Income  for  half-year,  December  31, 1853    17,630   3  0 

E^ditore  14,610  11  6 

Gam  on  half-year  8,028  13  4 


£17,680   a  9 


£.     t,  d. 

Floating  emital,  80th  Jane,  1853  .  .  9,607  5  4 
Dediut  34th  Dividend    ....     6,000   0  0 


3,607    6  4 

Add  prafle  to  this  half-year     .      .      .     3,038  13  4 


Floating  oa^tal,  Slst  Deeember,  1653    .    6,635  17  8 


BiLuloa,  DaOKHBBB  81,  1652, 

Db. 

In  Bank  of  Ireland  7,a03  0  5 

Bank  and  Government  Stock  .      .      .   95,364  13  7 

Annuities  purchased      ....   10,609   0  0 

Lent  on  mortgage  and  other  securities  .  184,381  9  1 
House,  furniture,  outstanding  policies, 

stuDps  on  hands,  &o,  ,      .      .      .    6^1  8  7 

805,666  14  6 


Ce. 

Paid-up  capital   100,000   0  0 

Duty  payable  to  Stamp-office  .      .      .  1,649   6  lU 

Life  iQserved  ftend   164,872  17  6 

Annuities  granted   37,07d   2  0 

Dividends  unpaid   1,588  10  0 

Loan  account   4,050   0  0 


290,232  17  0 


Balance  of  profit  and  loss, 

June,  1852  .  .  ^,607  5  4 
Gain  this  half-year        .     3,038  12  4 

■  6,885  17  8 


805,808  14  8 


The  adcntion  of  the  Beport  was  morgd  andjuicfmjed, 

I and  passed  nnanimonaly.  Digitized  by  VjOOxLL 
BsUaw  Xataal  XUs  Assnruut  Soaletar-— ^e  half- 
yeadygenraal  meeting  ttf  the  uembexs  of  tli^  Sotietj  vh 
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held  on  Tuetidfty,  the  95th  Aaj  of  Janouy  lut,  the  same 
being  also  a  special  geoerol  meeting  to  declare  profits  for 
the  third  period  of  division.  The  Secretary  read  a  report, 
of  which  the  following  ore  a  few  of  the  items :  "  At  the 
first  allocation  of  profits,  in  the  year  1&47,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  valaation  of  assets  and  liabilities  was 
eompnted,RDd  methods  adopted  for  equitable  distribntion 
of  the  realised  surplus,  were  fblly  exploined.  To  these 
principles  the  Directors  propose  stricUy  to  adhere;  the; 
have  borne  the  test  of  experience,  and  are  now  very 
generally  aclmowledged  to  be  sound  and  just.  The  mor- 
tality for  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  allo- 
cation, has  been  in  the  ratio  of  only  61)  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  risk.  Taken  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society's  business,  the  sum  paid  on  policies  which  have 
become  claims,  has  been  less  then  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  of  the  yearly  estimates.  The  balance 
sheet  of  the  transactions  of  the  three  years  under  review, 
shows  the  full  value  of  the  Society's  liabilities,  upon 
the  several  branches  of  assurance  undertaken,  to  be 
£123,411 10*.  id^  while  the  present  volne  of  aonoal  pre- 
miums, chargeable  in  respect  of  the  same,  is  estimated 
at  £12J,0O6  I7(.  3^  Dedacting  from  this  last  amount, 
however,  the  value  of  the  mai^n  or  surplus  beyond  the 
mathematical  risk,  the  balance  on  the  side  of  liability 
amounts  to  £28,808  Qi.  Sd.,  which  is  amply  provided  for 
by  the  cash  and  invested  funds  of  the  Society.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  "  general  assurance  fund  "  is  £10,030  0*.  lOd. 
lYom  this  amount  it  is  proposed  to  set  apart,  as  before, 
£1,000,  on  account  of  the  average  of  deaths  having  been 
less  than,  with  reference  to  the  tables  of  mortality  in  use 
by  the  Society,  might  have  been  expected.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Society's  deed,  one-third  of  the  clear 
surplus  remainder  has  to  be  retained  as  a  rest  until  the 
next  triennial  divLsioa  ;  the  snm,  therefore,  remaining  for 
allocation  among  the  members  is  £4,020  0«.  Qd.,  which 
Till  enable  the  meeting  to  declare  a  bonus  equivalent  to 
a  return  of  7S  per  cent  of  the  ofBce  margia  above  de- 
BOribed,  upon  every  policy  entitled  to  participate  in  profits 
at  this  period ;  being  the  same  proportional  return  which 
was  afibrded  on  the  two  previous  occasions.  Besolutions 
in  accordance  with  the  Report  were  passed  nnanimously. 

?i«tidMit  Clarks'  Astnnuiea  and  Beuvolent  Assod- 
■tlon. —  BaifBFiT  DBPABiKBMT.—The  twelfth  annual 
genaral  meeting  of  the  assurance  or  benefit  depart- 
ment trf  this  association  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  17th  January,  at  the  London  Tavern.  The  Secretary 
read  tlie  report  of  the  Directors,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract :  "The  Board  of  Management,  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  memben  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the 
ModaCioD,  have  much  satisfaction  in  oallin^  their  atten- 
tat to  the  following  details,  which  show  its  incareasing 
prosperitj.  The  number  of  policies  issued  during  the 
past  year  is  420,  for  £81,950 ;  7  annuities,  £149  16>.  StL, 
which  is  an  increase  of  41  policies,  for  £9,075,  on  the 
business  of  1851 ;  28  proposals,  for  £8,450,  have  been 
declined ;  04  proposals  for  £12,550  have  beoi  deferred, 
withdrawn,  or  require  further  eiqdanstion — making  the 
total  number  of  proposals  to  the  association  518,  for 
£102,050.  The  annual  pemioms  payable  on  the  policies 
in  existanoe,  together  with  the  dividaids  and  interest  on 


the  invested  enilal,  amount  to  £17,150.  The  amount  of 
clfums  arising  nnm  15  deaths  during  the  year  is  £ti,'i-i5, 
which  is  less  both  in  number  and  amount  than  durint^ 
the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of 
members.  This  rate  of  mortality,  which  is  considerably 
under  the  usual  average,  shows  the  great  care  and  skill 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  association.  After  payment 
of  the  elafans  from  deaths,  a  further  sum  of  £10,007  lOf. 
has  been  laid  out  in  augmentation  of  the  invested' capital 
of  the  as-wciation,  viz.,  £3,117  10s.  in  the  purchase  of 
^,000  31  per  cent  stock ;  £6,600  advanced  on  mortgage; 
and  £350  lent  to  members  on  the  security  of  their  poli- 
cies of  assurance — making  the  total  amount  standing;  iu 
the  names  of  the  Trustees,  £47,070,  viz.,  £45,500  3^  per 
ceuL  stock,  and  £11,570  on  mortgage  and  oUier  securi- 
ties. The  balance-dieet  for  the  past  year  has  been  duly 
audited  and  approved  by  the  Trustees.  The  Actuary  of 
the  Association  and  Mr.  Griffith 'Davies  are  engaged  in  a 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Company, 
with  a  view  to  a  distribution  of  the  profits.  All  persons 
assiu^  on  or  b^ore  the  31st  December,  1840,  on  a  par- 
ticipating scale,  ore  entitled  to  share  in  the  division  of 
profits.  Notice  will  be  given  by  the  Board  to  those  inte- 
rested when  the  Actuary's  report  is  received,  which  may 
be  expected  in  April  next.  A  deputation  from  the  Board 
of  Management  attended  a  public  meeting  at  Birmingham 
on  the  14th  April  last,  which  was  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  association,  and  by  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  that  important  town,  and  a  fair  increase 
of  business  has  resulted  therefrom.  During  the  post 
year  the  attention  of  Fariiament  has  again  been  directed 
to  the  present  position  of  the  laws  regulating  Friendly 
Societies,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the 
subject.  Your  Board  have  devoted  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  a  question  which  must  necessarily  be  of  grett 
importance  to  this  assotnation  amongst  many  oubers. 
Your  Chairman  was  examined  as  a  witness  before  the 
Select  Committee.  No  action  of  the  Legislature  has  yet 
taken  place,  but  the  Committee  has  presented  a  report, 
and  as  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  operations  of  this  and 
four  other  associations  similarly  enrolled  had  been  con- 
trary to  law,  your  Board  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  tbat 
the  Committee  has  reported  '  Uiat  it  does  not  appear  to 
your  Conunittee  that  tbese  five  societies  have  beffli  acting 
contrary  to  law.'  As  your  Board  have  alwi^  acted  under 
the  best  legal  advice,  they  never  entertained  the  least 
doubt  of  the  perfect  legality  of  the  operations  of  the 
association ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  their  belief  thus 
^confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee.  It  is 
'gratifying  also  to  your  Board  to  add  thefollowingfktrtber 
paragr^>h  from  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  viz. : — '  These  five  sodetieshavebe- 
yond  qnestum  conduced  in  a  very  material  degree  to  extend 
downwards  in  the  scale  of  society  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  mutual  assurance,  and  a  disposition  to  em- 
brace the  advantage  of  it.*"  After  the  Beport  had  been 
adopted,  thanlcs  were  voted  to  the  Trustees,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Auditors,  and  the  Chairman :  and  the  pn>- 
ceedinga  terminated. 
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Wb  saw,  passiiig  throogli  a  street  of  Manchester, 
a  Taggon,  or  what  is  technically  called  a  *'luny," 
ladoi,  to  the  height  of  the  warehouse  first-floor 
window,  with  bags  tight  crammed  fiill  of  the 
fleecy  cotton  wool ;  the  white  fibrous  mass  burst- 
ing oat  of  its  coarse  integument,  as  it  had  burst 
oat  of  the  green  pod,  in  the  sun-heated  and  steam* 
ing  saTfumahs  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  common 
fluDg  to  our  eyes,  bat  it  made  ua  imagine  a  &r-off 
Bcene.  In  sereral  groups,  scattered  over  tiiB  plain 
where  flie  cotton  bushes  grow,  were  srane  three 
wore  ^  negroes,  listlessly  pacing  from  one  of  the 
planted  rows  to  another,  picking  tilie  firuit  which 
is  to  nndeq^  a  wondrous  transformation.  It  is 
not  tile  de^iny  of  the  cotton,  that  we  are  inte- 
iwted  to  pursue,  but  of  the  human  lives  among 
which  that  simple-looking  substance,  in  its  in- 
tended experience,  passes  to  and  fiw.  It  will 
come  back  to  the  du^y  n^iroes,  the  fabric  of  the 
Miw  shirts  and  the  light  trousers  which  Uncle 
Tom  is  wearing,  and  of  the  gaudy  printed  calico, 
which  Dinah  pate  on  for  Sun^y's  finery :  but  who 
the  artificers  that  shall  manipulate  the  ma- 
tedal,  and  how  is  their  condition  different  fjrom 
that  of  the  American  field  labourer  ?  "We  hare 
them  and  their  work  here.  A  i^acious  quadran- 
folar  paved  court,  in  the  suburb  of  Ancoate  or, 
we  might  say,  beneath  the  smoky  cloud  that 
overhangs  Stockport,  is  enclosed  by  vast  piles  of 
a  grimy  brick  bmlding ;  the  walls  eight  sterira  in 
l^eight,  and  perforated  with  several  hundred  win- 
<^ws,  regular  and  multitudinous  as  honeycomb 
cells.  Out  of  a  column,  as  tali  as  the  London 
HoDoment,  pours  a  flaunting  banner  of  smoke. 
A  dull  muffled  noise,  as  of  inoessant  beating  under 
Sroond,  keeps  the  air  and  the  earth  in  continnal 
nbratioD ;  above  and  around  us,  there  is  a  Strang 
inexplicable  hissing;  hnt  we  see  nothing  stir  m 
^  TOcant  yard,  ai^  the  neip;hbonring  strcete  are 
^nerted.  We  enter  the  huilding,  a^  ascend,  on 
a  moveable  piece  of  the  floor  which  is  carried  up 
Wan  invisible  power,  to  the  loftier  apartmento. 
We  are  assailed  by  the  shrill  metallic  whirring  lif 
an  army  of  spin^es.  Many  thousand  of  these, 
arrayed  in  close  battalia  upon  their  orderly  frames, 
nd  screaming  in  the  dizzy  rapidity  of  their  re- 
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voluticms,  are  twining  and  twisting,  and  passing 
to  one  another,  that  same  fleecy  fibre,  whuh  the  . 
languid  negroes  plucked  in  America,  now  assuming 
toughness  and  incredible  extension  in  the  grasp  of 
these  little  mechanical  slaves,  which  cannot  rest 
a  moment.  Human  labourers  are  here, — three  or 
four  -hundred,  periiaps,— to  guide  and  to  control 
the  machineiT,  which  ia  doiiq;  all  thei]^  work. 
This  girl,  who  steps  between  the  frames,  and 
easily  arranges  the  action  of  the  ^indies,  with 
a  slight  touch  of  her  finger,  is  an  overseer  of  so 
many  servanto ;  and  they  obey  her  more  implicitly, 
than  ever  did  a  negro  gang  obey  the  orders  of 
their  ferocious  master.  In  an  English  factory, 
the  human  toiler  is  emancipated;  gigantic  limbs 
and  tiny  fingers  of  iron,  which  the  breath  of  steam 
impels,  are  reduced  to  slavery,  and  he  is  set  over 
them.  To  wateh  and  to  control  that  huge  brute 
force,  in  ite  delicate  operations,  requires,  in  him, 
the  diligence  and  the  attention,  which  a  sUive 
cannot  bestow.  He  must  be  a  rationally  respon- 
sible, and,  in  some  d^ree,  a  trusted  servant. 
Who  could  leave  a  brutish  and  unreflecting 
savage,  imbecile  from  habitual  d^pi-adation,  in 
charge  of  an  engine  which,  if  he  delay  ten  minutes 
the  supply  of  water  to  ite  boiler,  may  shatter  the 
great  edifice  and  hurl  ite  inmates  to  destruction? 
The  quiet  overlooker  passea  along,  and  sees  the 
persons  subject  to  his  suporision,  each  attending 
the  returning  movement  of  the  mechanism,  and 
each  unremitting  in  the  task.  Not  a  thread  is 
broken ;  not  an  eye  is  averted,  nor  a  finger  absent 
from  the  wonted  place,  vhea  its  intervention  is 
needed.  But  no  violent  gestures  or  loud  memwe 
of  a  driver  enforce  this  work.  There  is  no  motive, 
to  oblige  these  men  and  women  to  go  on,  except 
the  agreement  each  one  has  folly  contracted,  and 
the  expectati<m  of  a  certain  recompense  on  pay- 
day. They  work,  not  under  a  bHnd  oompulaion 
like  that  of  physical  mechanism,— -not  by  force  of 
an  unreasoning  habit,  as  the  horse  obeys  wo  bridle, 
— ^not  because  tiiey  absolutely  mtw^,  but  because  they 
choose,  and  because  they  ought.  "  Man  must  not 
must,"  said  a  wise  friend  of  man;  and  by  this  dis- 
tinction, recognising  his  prerogative  of  optional  con- 
duct, we  alloT  the  yaential  freedom  of  hu^go^^, 
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The  comparison  of  these  different  classes  of 
workers,  (a  reflection  that  has  occurred  to  many 
of  us,  since  the  recent  extraordinary  appeal  against 
American  slavery,)  may  lead  us  to  inquire,  what 
it  it,  in  which  tins  peciUiar  hardship  consists,  that 
stirs  our  indignation  with  the  name  of  slavery? 
What  ia  thi*,  more  than  other  instances  of  "  men's 
inhnmanify  to  man," — why  is  it  deemed  an  op- 
pi^esion  more  iniquitous  than  robbery  and  assault, 
a  suffering  worse  than  toMnrt  i  The  apolos^sts 
of  it  in  America  rettnt  upon  its  English  censors, 
with  descriptions,  in  the  {oesoit  day  scandalously 
fyJae, — ^if  they  were  sadly  true  in  former  years, — 
of  wearing  toil  for  insufficient  food,  endured  by 
many  workpeople  in  this  country.  Admitting 
such  facts  to  be, — admitting  that,  in  particular 
cases,  avaricious  tyranny,  abusing  an  accidental 
advantago,  may  have  imposed  upon  its  hired  la- 
homers  a  more  heavy  amount  of  soflering,  toil  fitr 
more  excessive,  besides  the  miseries  of  inadequate 
BubsiBtenoe,  most  wretched  in  oontrast  with  the 
animal  comfort  of  the  slaves  on  a  well-managed 
estate, — ^we  still  are  conscious  of  another  element, 
in  this  comparison,  which  such  a  view  does  not 
include.  Excessive  labour,  however  severe  and 
protracted,  is  not  slavery;  nakedness  and  starva- 
tion do  not  make  a  slave.  All  these  evils  a  free 
man,  omiasionally,  may  be  liable  to  endure ;  nay, 
if  a  violent  Imnd  has  perpetrated  upon  him  the 
outrage  of  the  lash,  he  is  not  reduced  to  slavery 
by  its  casual  infliction.  The  essential  evil  of 
SUtveiT  is,  tiw  formal  deprivation  of  tiiat  privily 
of  Tunntary  aotumt  which  is  the  birthright  of 
manhood.  The  wztmg  is  this, — tiut  a  man  is 
dainied  as  a  tool,  belonging  to  some  other,  with- 
out his  own  consent  and  volnntary  Bubmisntm. 
OQm  swvants,  it  may  be,  are  at  ue  diqKxnl  of 
their  hods,  in  a  manner  that,  practically,  not  loss 
nullifies  tite  discretionary  operation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  soldier  is  an  instrument,  implicitly 
available  for  the  despotic  purpose  of  his  sovereign; 
but  the  service  be  renders  was  of  his  own  adoption ; 
not  how,  but  wAom,  he  should  obey  for  life.  The 
slave  is  one  who,  without  his  own  option  ever 
being  talun,  is  condemned  to  perpetual  dependence 
upon  some  one  whom  he  has  not  chosen;  some 
one,  whose  ownership  of  him  is  the  decree  of 
ft  dHLventionol  arrangement,  to  which  he  was 
never  a  party.  The  feeling  himself  in  Ihis 
alons  and  inhuman  situi^n, — the  knowledge, 
from  the  oonsdouaness  of  his  own  personality, 
that  suoh  a  predetermined  bondage  is  morally  in- 
Talilf-^ocmstitute  the  keenest  point  of  his  suJEar- 
ing,  the  aease  of  injustice,  and  of  his  own  impo* 
texuse  against  it.  If  the  slave,  through  his 
ignorant  insensibility  not  perceiving  the  wrong, 
escape  this  intoloaUe  sentiment  of  unavailing 
indignation, — then,  it  is  srident  that  he  wft^tiw, 
unknowingly,  the  mora  serious  injury  of  bemg 
mentsIlT  degraded.  Either,  bis  vmtman  hare 
obsoiirea  and  blunted  in  him  the  fodrnga  of  a  man, 
or  they  torment  him  continnaUy  Irr  the  ^vtematio 
denial  of  his  manhood.  This  em  is  a  most  real 
one,  miu^  exceeding  the  extremes  of  bodily  an- 
guish ;  and,  assuming  the  mass  of  those  snfaieot 
to  it  W9  ivctifibrent  to  the  dsprivation  of  n&tvral 


right,  so'much  the  greater  is  the  mischief  and  the 
wrong.  "  He  that  is  robbed,  not  knowing  ho  is 
robbed,"  is  nevertheless  defrauded;  and  the  more, 
if  the  robber  have  secured  him  in  ignorance. 

We  shall  not  countenance  the  fallacious  ideas 
of  personal  liberty,  which  represent  the  natural 
man,  as  quite  independent  of  the  will  of  his  fellows. 
The  fond  reveries  of  a  Boossean,  the  imphiloao- 
phical  notion  of  an  isolated  human  being,  nncon- 
neoted  by  sodal  ties  anterior  to  a  "  compaot,*' — 
the  poetical  Images  of  an  aboriginal  freedom. 

When  irild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,— 

have  no  relation  to  anything  which  evw  existed, 
or  could  exist,  in  this  actual  world.  Compromise 
is  the  common  rule  of  human  lifis.  The  noble 
savage,  unless  he  were  associated  with  other  men 
by  mutual  obligations  of  service,  must  have  died 
by  the  wilder  beasts,  or  by  £unine  and  the  incle- 
ment weather.  Travellers  in  no  region  of  the 
globe,  so  fbr  as  we  are  aware,  ever  disoivaed  any 
tribe  of  unoivilised  men  who  were  not  kept  toge- 
ther by  some  government  requiring  a  public  self- 
surrender  ;  and  the  relations  of  master  and  servant 
have  existed,  wherever  men  have  worked  to  live. 
There  is  no  possible  independence,  except  in  a 
conditional,  modified,  and  volmtary  servitude ;  a 
state  of  absolute  freedom  is  beycmd  the  reach  of 
irealth  to  pnrchaae,  at  ttf  rank  to  oommand.  Even 
supremacy  over  ,  others  imposes  a  reciprocal  obli- 
gation,  which,— though  it  be  only  tibe  deist's 
office  iti  signing  his  eoiota  and  death-warrants,—- 
is,  owtainly,  a  task  which  is  externally  preacaribed 
to  him,  and  is,  to  tliat  imall  extent,  an  inftinge- 
meni  of  his  individual  liberty.  But,  we  do  not 
mean,  that  the  ordinary  compromises  of  freedfdn 
are  diffo^t  only  in  degree  firam  the  stats  of 
slavery ;  there  is  an  essential  distinotion.  That 
kind  of  personal  dependence  and  of  servitude,  (fior 
we  take  the  latter  word  most  generally,  as  signi- 
fying every  constrained  action,)  which  is  proper  to 
a  particular  office  or  condition,  once  freely  adopted 
or  ever  dismissiUe  at  the  |deasnre  of  the  holder, 
diffiars  entirely  with  that  other  servitude,  which 
has  been  imposed  on  a  person  without  his  own 
voluntary  submission,  and  the  direction  and  oir- 
cumstanoes  of  which  he  ia  never  sllowed  to  alter. 
That  lad  with  the  ribands  in  his  hat,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  has  just  read  the  Articles  of  War,  is 
now,  and  perhaps  during  his  lifo  will  be,  as  mwik 
the  property,  for  practioal  use,  of  the  masters  who 
have  purchased  him,  as  any  Cuban  negro  is  the 
property  of  Senhor  Karia  de  Yaldes ;  but  then  he 
has  BtM  Mau^f  and  he  feehi  not  only  "every 
inch  a  man,"  Imt  an  added  inch  at  two  as  lie 
goes  to  the  Btandard.  Ton  ftasssy,  one  of  Viil> 
can's  journeymen,  whom  we  saw  Imsy  among  the 
red  tenors  of  liquid  metal,  knows  Tsry  -well 
that  he  must  not  warn  tin  job  nnfiaiahed  which 
his  employer  set  him  to  do ;  and  that  if  he  reAue 
to  wott  out  the  term  of  his  present  hiring  the 
magistrate  may  punish  him  oommittal  to 
prison ;  but  ha  knows,  there  was  a  fiur  ba^ain 
between  himself  and  Yuloan  &  Co.,  nx  days'  work 
tor  so  many  riiillinga  on  the  Saturday ;  and  he 
foels  luBvelf  M  good  a  ft^sman  as  mi^  jjwd  ]>erhy. 
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The«  peoTBfHU  have  ehotm  their  serrxce,  and  so, 
they  preserre  the  dignity  of  man ;  they  were  not 
bom,  like  the  cattle  in  a  stall,  to  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular master,  as  the  child  is  bom  to  its  parents. 
In  the  natural  relataans  of  the  fiunily,  as  in  the 
physical  and  moral  relations  of  men  to  the  nni- 
Terse,  there  is  inTolVed  a  Jbre-orddned  attaoh- 
ment,  a  dependence  made  delightfkil  by  aflbotion. 
Bit^  in  our  social  relations,  we  are  not  so  bound 
to  another,  not  of  necessity  obliged  to  this  or  that 
penon;  although  a  genem  obligation  to  do  some 
Bervice,  for  the  behoof  of  some  or  other  person, 
may  be  among  the  needs  of  our  human  life,  we 
are  to  select  the  employment,  which  is  the  rational 
service  of  willing  freemen. 

But  we  think,  ftu^iher,  there  ia  a  difference  in 
kind  betwem  one  state  of  servile  dependence  and 
another.  The  condition  of  the  American  negroes, 
who  are  the  mere  cattle  of  their  owner,  having 
no  l^;al  rights  or  recognised  claim  against  him, 
lisble  to  be  disposed  of  in  separate  parcels  at  his 
coQTenience,  to  be  kept  or  puted  with  at  his  sole 
will,  is  an  altogether  difibroit  State  from  that  of  any 
hoeditary  bondsmen,  who  are  recognised  by  the 
laws  of  the  ooimtry  as  parties  competent  to  a 
naponaible  transaction,  or  entitled  to  sue  Ibr  a  per- 
■onal  claim.  "Whererer  the  smitnde  is,  in  any 
eotein  d«gre^  limited  or  modified  by  some  l^al 
definition  of  its  extent,  the  fbmidation  of  a  con- 
stitutional ezistemce  luis  been  allowed  to  the 
bondsman ;  his  condition  is  no  loiter  the  abject 
prostntion  of  utter  slavery,  but  a  state  of  pro- 
tected terfdom.  If  we  suppose  the  negro  to  be 
aeonred  in  the  possession  of  any  established  riffhtt, 
each  as  the  legal  right  not  to  be  separated  Irom 
his  fiimily  without  his  own  consent,  we  suppose 
an  immensQ  improvement  in  his  favour,  beyond 
file  enhancement  of  his  domestic  happiness ;  for 
be  gains  a  part  of  his  manhood, — the  practical 
ability  of  asserting  a  certain  personal  claim.  His 
Etate  of  life  becomes  a  new  and  higher  one.  If  we 
go  a  step  fiuther,  and  conceive  the  law  regulating 
luB  hours  of  daily  labour,  and  giving  him  the  spare 
time  as  his  own,  not  by  the  favour  of  a  master, 
bat  of  right,  be  is  advanced  so  much  the  nearer 
to  the  state  of  the  freeman.  If  we  consider  him 
ratitled,  befbre  the  law,  to  acquire  and  retain 
propwty,  to  keep  in  his  own  poctet  the  few  dollars 
he  got  by  fhe  sale  of  his  garden  herbs,  then  he 
becranes  an  acknowledged  shareholder  in  fhe  com- 
Bumvealth.  Let  us  now  regard  a  condition  of 
writttde,  which,  however  it  may  be  fiir  removed 
from  civil  fireedom,  differs  quite  as  materially 
from  the  state  of  immediate  personal  slavery. 
Ve  mean  that  of  permanent  attachment  to  the  soil 
of  an  estate,  with  the  perpetual  obligation  of  cul- 
tivating it  for  the  owner's  benefit,  consequently, 
without  the  liberty  of  industry  or  of  change  of 
residence ;  but  this  connection  involving  recipro- 
cally a  title  to  perpetual  maintenance  on  the  some 
jatto.  This  is  the  condition  of  villeinage ;  and  it 
18  not,  of  necesfflty,  incompatible  with  a  consi- 
dwi^le  progress  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  social 
privileges.  It  is,  properly,  a  transition  state, 
through  which  a  servile  class  might  become  edu- 
cated,-^ the  gradual  (ub^tation  of  th«  iexm  of 


their  service,  according  to  their  acquiring  habits 
of  intelligent  self-control,  —  until  they  should 
qualify  themselves,  by  udng  that  permiasicni  to 
extra  labour  for  their  own  poflt,  which  must  be 
at  some  period  guaranteed  tiiam,  to  redeem  tiieir 
dependence  on  tite  state,  commuting  the  compul- 
sory labour  into  a  rent  for  their  allotted  portion  of 
tiie  land,  paid  in  labonr  it  may  be,  as  well  as  in 
produce  or  in  money. 

A  practical  application  of  these  remarks  will  be 
sought,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind 
—Our  testimony,  among  the  very  first,  was 
yielded  to  that  touching  truth  of  feeling,  which 
has  gained,  for  an  unpretending  literary  work, 
a  marvellous  and  unexampled  popularity.  The 
fiame  of  compassionate  sentiment,  all  but  uni- 
versal among  us,  which  has  cheered  the  past  win- 
ter, is  not  merely  a  triumphant  effect  of  imagina- 
tive art,  but  a  symptom  of  moral  health,  and  ia 
itself  a  good.  We  felt  enhanced  respect  fi>r  tho 
might  of  popular  sympathies, — a  deeper  Mth  in. 
the  common  impulses  of  hnmanityj — ^in  havii^ 
watched  the  rismg  of  that  ftiU  tide  of  unaffected 
emotion,  which  has  touched  the  majority  of  our 
nation,  tcom  fhe  humblest  to  the  mghest  ranks, 
with  generous  anger  and  unsehSsh  pity.  The 
authority  of  this  eonmuut  omnium  bonorum,  tiiis 
ocmoentration  of  rig^t-minded  thought,  bears  in 
the  sublimity  of  its  aspect  an  indictable  war- 
rant. Slavery,  as  a  system,  lies  under  the  dam- 
ning sentence  of  an  Eur<^>ean  public  opinion. 
But,  the  execution  of  that  great  change,  which 
Providence  and  humanity  declare  inevitable,  be- 
longs to  those,  who  cannot  reverse  the  decree,  but 
may  plead  for  a  gradual  and  facilitated  mode  of 
accomplishing  it,  in  consideration  of  the  stupend- 
ous difficulties  of  their  social  problem, — the  most 
awftil  problem  which  ever  statesmanship  endea- 
voured to  solve.  They  have  to  cure  the  aversion 
of  race,  and  to  soothe  the  animosities  of  opinion, 
to  conciliate  the  fend  of  forty  years,  rectify  the 
anomalies  of  a  sacred  Otmstitution,  reassure  the 
proprietors  of  enormous  interests,  reduce  a  prond 
aristocracy  and  elevate  a  degraded  nation  of  fordgn 
Helots, — and  all  this,  while  distracted  with  tiie 
growing  terror  of  a  domestic  calamity,  which  ap- 
pears tkily  more  imminent,  the  measure  of  wfaioh 
is  utter  rain.  We  have  not  finind,  in  modem 
history,  any  more  ftightftil  sitoation,  llian  that 
of  fhe  southern  states  of  the  Americim  ITnini ; 
because  nowhere,  the  ruling  classes, — not  fhe 
court  and  seigneurs  of  France  befiwe  the  bloody 
Revolution, — ^have  been  so  unmindful  of  tlieir  po- 
sition and  their  duty.  They  have  negotiated  a 
compromise,  ceding  nothing  to  humanity,  but 
something  to  local  jealousies,  and  they  vainly 
call  it  "  a  final  settiement."  They  delay  to  con- 
sider any  plan  for  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the 
laws  of  servitude.  They  have  insulted  the  earnest 
convictions  of  New  England,  imposing  upon  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  inheritors  of  a  stem  Puritan 
resolution,  as  weU  as  upon  the  serious  men  of 
Pennsylvania,  tbe  extradition  of  hunted  fugitives. 
It  is  not  for  its  to  say,  whither  such  conduct  is 
tending.  The  newspaper  laid  b^ore  us,  this  very 
day,— no  enthnsiastio  rhapsodisl^  but  the  wary 
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JitMt, — has  an  article  be^nning, — "The  slave 
institutions  of  the  United  States  seem  tending 
with  marked  fatality  to  some  violent  result ;"  and 
aiding, — "  It  seoma  impossible  to  anticipate  that 
peace  can  be  long  preserred."  Other  pens  than 
ours,  commenting  on  the  recent  evcnta,  have 
vritten  the  words  of  "  civil  war,"  which  must 
inrolve  the  horrors  of  a  serrile  insurrection. 

Oar  own  countrymen  have  a  special  r^t  to 
niter  Has  warning.  We  do  not  only  refer  to  the 
noble  example  of  colonial  emancipation.  It  is 
not  only,  that  for  Uie  single  sake  of  human  rig^t, 
Britain  has,  after  sacrificing  first  a  lucrative  trade, 
which  at  one  period  employed  two  hundred  British 
vessels,  lavished  immense  treasure  for  the  ransom 
of  captive  Afi'icans,  endured  the  disafiection  of  an 
iofiuential  class,  and  alone  incurs  a  large  expen- 
diture of  naval  force  and  English  valour,  to  ^ame 
and  to  compel  her  insincere  allies  to  relinquish  an 
avowed  iniquity.  This  would  give  us  a  claim, 
before  all  the  vrorld,  to  testify  against  slavery; 
but,  as  regards  the  southern  states  of  America, 
we  have  another  more  express.  Consuming,  with 
a  comparatively  small  deduction  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  other  people,  the  staple  produce  of  their 
SOU,  England  is  a  partner,  not  indeed  in  the  guilt 
of  their  slavery,  but  in  the  vast  peril  of  its  con- 
tinoance.  Bemembering  the  severe  distress,  which 
an  apprehended  scarcity  in  the  production  of 
c9tton,  the  variation  of  a  few  &rthings  in  its  price 
per  pound,  have  caused,  some  years  ago,  in  tlie 
fiictory  districts,  we  do  not  exi^gerate  in  the  aa- 
sertion,  that  any  twUen  violent  convulraon  of  the 
agrionltoral  system  of  America,  an  insnixeotion  of 
the  labourers,  with  a  general  destruction  of  the 
capital  invested  in  cotton-growing, — and  what 
less  may  be  dreaded,  if  the  planters  will  follow 
the  course  of  headlong  obstinacy, — must  affect  this 
country  with  a  calamity  only  second  to  that  ruin, 
which  the  southern  members  of  the  Union  may 
experience.  The  northern  counties  of  England 
are,  in  fact,  even  more  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  than  are  the  northern  states  of  America. 
We  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  how 
sniously  the  more  prudent  and  well-informed  of 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers  are  impressed  with 
this  consideration.  In  every  association  for  the 
security  of  their  commerci^  welfare,  the  topic 
chiefly  concerned  is,  the  nrg^cy  of  having  an- 
other resource,  than  America,  for  the  supply  of 
&at  "raw  material"  for  which  they  now  de- 
pend, almost  entirely,  on  the  production  of  the 
slave  states.  Eor  this  object,  the  cause  of  an 
anxiety  which  is  not  the  less  real,  though  it  is 
not  ostraitatiaDaly  professed,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
mode at  Manchester  has  employed  a  special  com- 
missioner  to  investigate  the  capabilities  of  cotton 
culture  in  India ;  I^liament  is  repeatedly  urged 
to  promote  it;  public  and  private  agencies,  in 
amenl  parts  of  Hindostan,  thti  West  Indies,  Port 
^atal,  ^gypt,  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
New  Sonta  Wales,  are  kept  in  frequent  activity. 
The  hazard  of  a  cotton  /amine  cannot  be  regarded 
without  dismay,  even  in  the  eTinting  prosperity ; 
the  gigantic  increaae  of  the  manufacturing  capital 
fuid  p(^ulati(a^  whicli  19  the  daily  wonder  erea 


of  those  who  live  amidst  it,  is  an  augmentation 
of  tiie  mass  of  human  interests  which  are  at 
stake,  and  is,  to  the  thou^tfiil,  a  greater  reason 
of  care. 

Such  a  calamity,  the  measure  of  which,  if  it 
were  more  than  very  temporary,  no  arithmetic 
may  compute, — ^involving  not  a  check  only  to  the 
growing  we^th  and  power  of  Britain,  bat  the 
blighting,  it  might  be,  of  the  ftirest  and  most 
vigorous  plant  of  indastrial  civilization,  that  has 
bloomed  since  the  republics  of  Italy  and  the  free 
Qerman  ctties, — audi  is  the  risk  of  any  fierce 
general  outbreak  of  tiie  virulent  malady,  which 
festers  in  the  social  body  of  America.  The  only 
safety  for  the  slave  states,  the  most  obvious  and 
immediate  security  for  us,  lies  in  a  relaxation  of 
the  evil  system.  Let  us  remind  the  transatlantic 
supporters  of  it,  that  if  they  can  ignore  the  future 
retnbutiou, — which  is  coming,  we  do  not  sa^,  as 
sure  as  iate,  but  as  sure  as  the  Kemesis  of  divino 
equity, — they  cannot  disguise  the  unhappy  efifcet, 
which  at  present  it  operates  on  their  affairs  and 
their  very  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  slaveholding 
country,  a  stationary  if  not  a  retrograde  condition 
of  the  white  inhabitante,  the  slothful  d^radation 
of  the  lower,  the  enervating  luxury  and  insolence 
of  the  higher  classes,  the  dissolute  and  vagrant 
spirits,  itching  for  lawless  prey,  who  eagerly  con- 
spire for  piratical  invasion  of  a  neighbouring  ter- 
ritory,— these  are  the  fatal  fiuita  of  such  a  wicked 
tree ;  these  are  the  preparation  of  a  destiny,  such 
as  overtook  the  oppressionB  of  the  aneifflit  wwld. 
The  acqnirition  more  space,  the  spreading  of 
the  infection  <xf  slave  institutions  over  all  the  cen- 
tral part  of  their  Contineat,  cannot  defer,  cannot 
but  aggravate  the  fury  of  the  crisis. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  insist  on  the 
unconditional  and  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 
Wo  disbelieve,  truly,  the  fear  which  is  pretended 
by  some,  that  such  a  measure  would  occasion  the 
black  population  to  retaliate  with  licentious  vio- 
lence on  their  former  rulers.  The  atrocities  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  1791,  although  a  miserable  sequel 
of  the  declaration  of  equal  liberties  by  the  French 
Convention,  must  be  ascribed  to  very  different 
causes,  than  the  announc^ent  of  intended  eman- 
cipation. It  was  a  very  distinct  class,  the  firee 
mulatto  pec^le,  ambitious  of  acquiring  political 
privileges,  who  exdted  a  servile  horde  more  than 
elsewhere  debased  and  exa^erated,  to  massacre  a 
set  of  unrelenting  oppressors,  more  than  nnulfy 
cruel,  cowardly,  and  despicable.  It  was  the  fatal 
suspense,  delay,  contention  of  the  emanciwLfuig 
act, — tiie  vacillations  of  the  Convention  at  nria, 
wMch  repealed  the  declaration  of  freedom  in 
September,  having  passed  it  m  'Stacy, — tiie  imbe- 
cility with  arrogance  of  the  planters,  the  vexa- 
tious and  desperate  conflict  of  authmities,  between 
the  coloniid  and  the  National  legislatures, — which 
contributed  fire  to  consume  the  rich  crops  and 
villas  of  Haiti,  with  rage  to  pour  out  on  its 
dark  soil  the  blood  of  the  proud  and  the  delicate, 
this  uncertainty  and  contest  of  authorities, — 
we  repeat  the  phrase,  for  it  is  the  most  perilous 
circumstance  of  a  revolution.  We  woi^d  fiiin 
never  witness  it^  in  the  Americai\J^ni«i,  No 
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part  of  the  recent  controTersies,  on  the  nibject 
ei  filavery,  has  escaped  our  notice ;  no  Tarious 
expnHum  of  aentimeut,  from  the  indignant 
imhiwtatiiig  zeal  of  the  instant  Abolitionist 
through  the  sceptical  toleranoe  of  unmoral  philo- 
Mphies,  the  bigoted  and  almost  blasphemous  as- 
samption  of  ttw  tow  that  profesa  to  Tindicate  the 
fmeM$  of  slaTery,  to  the  tctj  easy  charity  of 
"i.  Carolinuui,"  who  puts  faith  in  the  "great 
Tirtoes  on  botii  sides,  generated  by  its  peculiar 
relation;"  and  so  down  to  the  mere  business-like 
reckoner  of  the  material  profits  of  the  system,  and 
the  ludicrous  complaints  of  a  British  military 
officer,  in  one  of  our  magazines,  that,  since  the 
en&aDchisement  of  the  Bemerara  negroes,  he 
cannot  hire  a  fellow  to  carry  his  carpet-bag  from 
the  quay  to  an  hotel  at  Georgetown !  Having 
read  carefully  most  of  what  has  been  written,  now 
the  discussion  is  abated,  we  may  say,  that  a  con- 
nction  is  confirmed,  which  had  been  formed  years 
ago,  upon  an  anxious  study  of  the  debates  of  the 
American  Congress.  We  deprecate,  for  the  sake, 
not  of  the  TTnton — a  worthless  one,  if  the  princi- 
ples of  social  and  moral  life  are  to  be  still  radically 
discordant — ^bnt  for  the  sake  of  nmkind,  that  the 
boewn  impregnated  with  the  ftitnre  destiny  of  our 
race  may  be  spared  an  intestine  war — we  depre- 
cate ejirj  menace,  every  intimation,  of  an  inter- 
fereoce,  in  spite  of  the  constitution  and  terms  of 
that  Union,  to  force  upon  the  Bouthem  States  the 
alteration  of  their  internal  institutions.  At  the 
same  time,  we  desire,  by  the  sympathy  of  Engl  and, 
bf  the  intellectual  prestige  of  European  leadership 
ia  public  opinion — which  Americans  submit  to, 
more  than  they  like  to  avow — by  the  feithful  tes- 
timony and  exhortation  of  the  Christian  church — 
by  the  frank  out-speaking  of  those  who  care  for 
liberty,  conscience,  ^d  truth,  here  and  there  and 
everywhere — to  get  up  such  a  force  of  appeal,  in 
e-Tery  direction  except  that  of  actual  political  at- 
tempts to  infringe  the  frmdamental  compact  of 
the  legal  TJnion,  as  may  induce,  persuade,  warn, 
shame,  implore  the  southern  States  to  make  the 
changes,  in  what  method  and  degree  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  them,  which  other  States  of  the  Union 
have  already  made,  and  Britain  has  made,  with 
a  real  generosity,  so  happily.  We  do  not  under- 
lie to  recommend  either  total  abolition  or  an 
apprenticeship  like  that  which,  in  onr  own  West 
Indies  did  not  work  very  beneficially,  when  the 
^antera,  having  no  ^-intOTest  in  their  bondsmen, 
but  atill  without  adequate  lestoduta  on  their 
csprice,  sought  only  to  get  as  much  as  posnble  out 
of  Uie  n^;ro,  during  the  term  of  years  remaining: 
while  tiie  n^To,  impatient  for  the  expected  re- 
leas^  was  less  amenable  to  cUscipline  tlum  ever. 
The  pretence,  that  emancipation  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama  would  throw  the  land  out  of  cultivation, 
we  admit  no  more,  than  this  same  fallacy  ia  regard 
to  the  West  Indies ;  where,  in  five  years  of  their 
competition  with  Brazilian  sugar,  since  1846, 
there  has  been  an  increased  production  in  Qiiiana, 
Trinidad,  and  Barbadoes,  and  although  in  Jamaica, 
a  decUne  of  7000  tons,  in  the  West  India  Colonies 
together,  a  gross  yearly  augmentation  to  the 
amount  of  20,000  tons.   We  know  the  culture  of 


tropical  produce  is  subject  to  peculiar  exigencies, 
requiring  the  speedy  command  of  a  numerous 
labonr  f^ne,  in  planting,  weeding,  and  cutting  the 
sugar-canes,  at  the  moment  of  &Tonrable  weather; 
and  tlut  if  tbs  n^ro  cannot  be  induced,  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  to  leave  his  own  nnnision-gardai 
or  his  lounge,  and  hire  himself  fbr  a  few  days 
of  field-work,  the  crop  will  be  smothered  irre- 
trievably by  the  rank  weed^  But  the  Jamaica 
planters  have  been  embarrassed,  not  by  these 
natural  difficulties  alone.  They  were  a  class  of 
absentee  cultivators — not  merely  absentee  land- 
lords, but  employing  distant  agents  to  manage  the 
work  of  agriculture,  which  more  than  other  work 
requires  *'  the  master's  eye."  Their  property  was 
encumbered  with  onerous  debt ;  the  management 
of  each  estate  was  usually  hampered  with  a  need- 
less crowd  of  agents,  ovwseers,  and  clerks ;  main- 
taining a  multitude  of  non-efiGBctive  labourers, 
who  must  be  fed  by  the  owner,  not  only  in  the 
seasons  tliey  were  usdess,  but  in  the  time  of  life 
they  were  unable  to  work.  Facts  and  figures  are 
before  us,  proving  out  of  the  balance-sheets  of 
several  estates,  that  the  assertion  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  Antigua  House  of  Assembly  is  correct: — "  All 
things  considered,  frree-labour  is  the  chei^>e6t" 
We  sludl  not  trouble  our  readras  with  these 
statistics.  But,  in  quitting  the  West  Indies, 
(although  we  might  have  pointed  to  the  happy 
triumph  of  the  memorable  1st  of  August,  1838, 
when  eight  hundred  thousand  African  bondsmen, 
at  once  declared  unconditionally  free,  began  the 
course  of  independent  life,  and  within  two  short 
years  of  peace,  there  were  seven  thousand  free- 
holders dwelling  in  the  simple  cottages  their  hands 
had  built  upon  the  land  their  eamingshad  bought,* 
— such  a  refutation  of  that  calumny  against  our 
kind,  that  slaves  would  reward  liberation  witii 
plunder  and  massacre  !)  but  in  passing  to  the  case 
of  the  cotton-planters  of  the  United  States,  let  us 
observe  in  this  connection,  that  they  cannot  plead 
these  peculiar  disadvantages,  to  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  West  Indies  are  said  to  have  been 
subject:  th«y  are  not  absentee  owners  of  heavily 
mortgaged  estates;  nor  are  they  likely  to  en- 
counter, in  the  growth  of  cotton,  any  material 
degree  of  foreign  competition ;  for  many  years  to 
come  they  may  reckon  upon  Ihe  secure  enjoyment 
(if  only  they  could  secure  the  supply)  of  ^e  Eng- 
lish ma^t.  They  cannot,  tho^fore,  with  any 
plausibility  appeal  to  the  alleged  difficultira  of  the 
Jamaica  plsnters,  as  an  excuse  for  refliaii^  the 
modification  of  the  slavery  jE^stem  of  the  States. 
Opportunity  is  most  favourtdde  to  such  experi- 
ment.  It  will  not  always  be  granted. 

It  has  been  said,  we  disapprove  any  notion  of 
the  Federal  Government  interfering  with  States 
which  constitutionally  stand  independent,  although 


•See  the  speeches  of  Lord  Stanley, — why  didtheftiends 
of  the  Derby  Government  forget,  of  late,  to  remiad  os 
of  theue  bright  and  re^y  praiseworthy  passages  of  his 
career? — in  1812,  for  conflnnation  of  these  facts.  AVe 
are  told,  from  other  sources,  of  the  faniohing  names  these 
poor  simple  folk  gave  to  their  garden  cottages :  "Jane's 
Delight,"  "  Happy  Home,"  "  Comfort  Castle," 
Bentj"  "  libertj  Content,"  "A  LilOeof  My  Owj^r 
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nnifced.  Congrew,  we  think,  has  wisely  rewlTed 
to  prohibit  the  discussion  of  any  proposal,  in  the 
federal  assemblies,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
is  the  State  Legislataies,  sovereign  government  of 
internal  aflbirs,  with  whom  the  l^gal  power  and  the 
moral  reiqKmsibilify  resides.  In^reotly,  we  know 
Oongroflfl  could  do  mtieh,  to  disoour^  slavery  and 
eheok  its  extension ;  wUch  Congress  has  meanly 
declined  to  do.  The  Compromise,  whicli  dis- 
honoured tiie  two  illustrious  names  of  Clay  and 
Webster,  (men  whose  eminent  services  shall  be 
remembered,  as  well  as  their  faults,  now  they  are 
both  in  the  grave,)  was  a  deliberate  falsification 
of  the  principle  of  the  American  republic.  If  its 
federal  constitution  forbade  any  encroachment  on 
slavery,  its  spirit  of  freedom  forbade  any  ooncestion 
to  it.  But,  if  Congress  can  do  little,  what  cannot 
the  State  legislatures  do  ?  The  answer  we  have 
always  been  ready  with  is  given  in  the  Wett- 
tnimtUr  Rovim,  by  one  whom  we  know  to  be  a 
candid  advocate  of  human  right, — "The  slave- 
holders could,  if  they  thought  proper,  meige 
slavery  into  an  intennediary  sofdom.  They 
nu^t  strive  to  copy,  consciously  and  by  enact- 
ments,  the  course  which  history  shows  to  have 
been  unoonttaonBly  and  instinctively  followed  in 
Europe.    In  order  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  the 

EIanteti(m,  the  daves  might,  at  first,  give  all  their 
iboor  for  food,  raiment,  and  lodging ;  and  then, 
give  so  many  da^n*  work  in  payment  of  rent ; 
and  then,  money  wages.  The  money  rmt  might 
be  gradually  increased,  until  the  serfls  had  become 
fre^nen,  and  obtained  full  possesion  of  them- 
selves." 

Something  like  this  proposal,  we  have  been 
long  convinced,  is  the  only  peaceable  solution  of 
the  problem.  "We  have  expended  no  small  atten- 
tion, in  verifying  this  conclusion.  One  nflection 
is  obvious, — that  by  the  process  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation, or  rather,  let  us  call  it  enfranchisement, 
which  is  only  the  more  advanced  stage,  we,  the 
Saxons  or  the  Franks  of  modem  Europe,  have 
passed  into  freedom.  "We  have  gone  far,  since 
the  sixth  century,  when,  as  Gn^ry  of  Tours 
records,  the  poor  subjected  themselves  to  slavery, 
lliat  they  nug^t  get  a  little  food ;  since,  in  ihB 
dreary  fomines  of  the  ninUi  and  deventii,  when 
human  flesh  was  sold  for  meat  in  the  markets  of 
Fratu»  and  Germany,  muoh  was  sold  alive  by  the 
desperate  souls  who  fiimished  in  it ;  since  a  Saxon 
lady,  at  the  period  of  tiie  Conquest,  manmnitted 
some  daves,  "  whose  heads  she  had  taken  for  their 
meatintheevildays,"toquoteherownwords.  We 
should  like,  if  space  allowed  here  such  an  inquiry, 
to  indicate  the  gradations  of  this  mighty  change ; 
from  the  times  of  the  imperial  despotism,  when  the 
lands  of  Europe,  except  in  the  farms  occupied 
by  ftwi  ooUmi,  were  cultivated  b^  many  milhons 
of  abject  slaves,  half  the  population  in  the  condi- 
tion of  chattels, — through  the  barbarian  conquests, 
wh^  this  condition  was  superseded  by  a  modified 
servitude,  till,  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  the 
agriculturist  was  a  sort  of  farmer  in  bondage  to 
the  estate,  who  eitii^  divided  with  the  proprietor, 
on  the  metayer  sj^stom,  the  produce  of  flic  soil,  or 
gave  certain  serrioestotheloid, — ^until  the  tenant 


became  himself  a  proprietor,  in  his  way,  liable  to 
seignorial  dues,  to  arbitrary  and  onerous  exactions, 
not  enjo^ying  his  proper  liberty  (rf  pencm,  Indeed, 
but  having  a  £ur  prospect  of  enfranchisement.  If 
we  could  dwell  on  uus,  we  might  oompare  the 
Bu^estions  above  made,  witli  the  remarks  <tf  Hr. 
HaUam  on  Uie  interesting  statements  of  M. 
Guerard,  editor  of  the  Cartnkry  of  Ghartres ;  who 
speaks  of  a  great  reWation  in  Fresich  sodety, 
which  had  been  consummated  Inig  before  tiie 
period  of  that  document,  the  second  half  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  by  which,  after  the  territorial 
appropriation  on  the  feudal  system,  which  iesned 
from  the  confrision  of  anarchy,  it  came  to  be  aa  he 
describes : — 

"  II  Alt  aussi  difficile  de  deposs^da  un  serf  de 
son  manse,  qu'un  seigneur  de  son  benefice.  D^s 
ce  moment,  la  servitude  foi  transform^e  en  servagt; ; 
le  serf  ayant  retard  sa  personne  et  son  champ  des 
mains  de  son  maitre,  out  k  celui-ci  non  plus  son 
corps  ni  son  bioi,  mois  seulement  one  partie  de 
son  travail  et  de  ses  rerenus.  oe  moment  il 
a  cess^  de  servir;  U  n'est  ptos  en  reality  qa'tm 
tributaire." 

Another  word  or  two,  to  the  American  slave- 
holders. The  character  and  oizeumstancee  of 
their  system,  with  their  aii^nlar  politieal  po8i> 
tion,  isolate  &em  in  the  world.  They  have  no 
accomplices  in  tiie  retention  of  slavery,  except  the 
corrupted  and  efibte  governments  of  Spanirii  and 
Portugese  America,  which  they  persecute  with  the 
assaults  of  republican  propagandism.  The  nine- 
teenth century  disowns  them ;  nor  does  antiqmfy, 
truly  understood,  countenance  their  policy.  Their 
pulpit  apologists,  who  traitorously  prostituto  the 
Christian  sanctions,  have  cited  the  example  of  an 
Isaac,  and  institutionB  of  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealtii.  But  the  bondage  of  a  patriarchal  fiunily, 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  in&nt  world,  was  allevi- 
ated by  the  free  plain  manners,  without  conven- 
tional hauteur.  Jacob,  after  seven  years  of  service, 
was  an  equal  match  for  Laban's  daught^.  A 
friend,  who  is  a  learned  Israelite,  tells  us  it  is 
the  opinion  of  Talmudical  commentators,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  master  dying  intestate, — ^Uke 
poor  St.  Clare  at  New  Orleans, — ^the  female  slaves 
were,  by  the  Jewish  law,  at  (moe  liberated,  to 
prevent  their  fidling  into  the  hands  of  a  Jewish 
L^^.  In  the  rude  customs  of  an  early  age 
that  of  slavery  was  prompted  by  mercy ;  the  pri- 
soners captive  in  war,  spared  the  point  ctf  the 
spear,  ended  their  lives  in  Ihe  tribe  of  their  con- 
querors. This  condition,  the  servitude  of  d/wcc, 
was  reserved  for  the  ruined  citizens  of  Troy.  In 
the  domestic  life  of  heroic  ages,  exhibited  in 
scenes  of  both  the  Homeric  poems,  is  preeerved, 
to  mitigate  the  rough  barbaric  usages,  a  certain 
ease  in  the  presence  of  inferiors,  a  generous  frank- 
ness of  intercourse.  In  the  Borne  of  Coriolanus, 
there  was  a  common  supper  for  the  hous^old, 
though  while  the  master  presided  at  tho  tipper 
table,  like  our  Saxon  Ceoric  (m  his  dais,  the 
servants  with  the  children  sat  on  &e  swAMflilc 
below.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  are  addicted  to 
classical  precedents,  and  n^me  upstart  Tillages 
after  the  towns  of  Hellas  and  Li^SiUtt.  Th^y 
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lure  shown  us  a  lovely  image, — not  in  ebony  but 
in  marble, — of  the  daTe-maiden,  shrinking  in 

.  modest  fear,  with  a  chain  on  her  soft  rounded 
smt  The  slaTeholding  republicans  of  later 
Greece  were  alao  not  insensible  to  this  woe, — 
if  artistically,  not  really,  presented.  While  the 
kidoapping  trafflo  on  Thraoian  shores  went  on, — 
vidle  a  tiiouMnd  slaves  wore  hired  oat  by  the 
orator  Nioias,  for  toil  in  the  silver  mines,  and 
his  grMt  rival  computed  the  value  of  skilfhl  orti- 
am,  of  whom  A«  was  proprietor, — the  liberal 
Attsoians  could  weep  over  the  despair  of  Hecuba, 
anmig  the  victors'  tents,  yvy  ofiotovXoy,  Tpot/Bt 
l^awnn^y;  ibsj  could  bewail  in  theatres  tho 
enforced  dtshonour  of  Andromache,  or  sympathise 

i  vifli  ttie  lamentfttion  of  the  vi^n  daughter  of 

I  Priam:— 

I,  to  be  sold  to  an;  man  for  silver, 
Hay  fall  unto  a  coaxse  aad  cruel  lord. 
And  f,  who  once  was  sister  of  my  HeetoTi 
And  of  my  other  noble  ones,  /  made 
The  drndg*  of  such  an  me,  to  grind  the  meal, 
[        To  preaa  the  cnrde,  and  clean  the  maBter'a  house  t 
j        Hj  bed  of  marriage,  which  the  sons  of  kinga 
Were  scarcely  irortny  of,  to  be  bestowed 
hy  tone,  on  any  kniTB  bongbt  for  the  honseboldf 
Mo  t  ntber  let  me  sem  tlia  fkm  l^ht 
FMm  tbaM  poor  ^es,  and  fite  myielf  to  deathi 

'  Ilctitioas  suffering  is  a  pleasure  to  sympathy. 
Bnt^  if  in  classical  instances  we  may  show  the 
realities  of  slavery, — evils  to  hoik  the  tyrannical 
.  and  servile  dlasses,  which  tiiongb  displayed  in 
I  poetry  are  not  the  less  real, — wo  would  point 
,  to  Qie  demoralisation  of  gorged  and  intoxicated 
'  fiome.  We  would  call  out  of  tho  comedies  of 
Plautns  those  rascal  servants,  In  whom  there  can 
be  no  honest  fidelity,  because  th^  have  the  clever- 
ness to  see,  how  in  thcdrservioe  they  are  defrauded 
of  fhetnselves.  We  would  interrogate  that  sullen 
deqierado,  who  is  past  ^ect  of  threatening,  for 
he  jbsom  that  his  death  will  some  day  be  "on  the 
(TOSS,  where  his  Mh&c  and  his  kindred  were  put." 
The  catalogue  of  tortures,  the  rack,  the  gallows, 
ti»  Jurea,  chaln^  and  branding-iron,  the  like  of 
which  a  slave  is  made  with  shocking  levity  to 
enomerate,  are  the  necessary  furniture  of  slavery ; 
the  padlock  affixed  to  the  jaws  of  West  Indian 
neRToes,  to  prevent  their  sucking  tho  sngar  canes, 
had  its  prototype  in  the  broad  wheel  around  a 
man's  neck,  while  kneading  the  doogh,  to  hinder 
him  ftom  eating,  as  in  the  jest  of  Aristophanes. 
Bat  if  we  womd  know  the  hideous  result  of 
BjBtematic  inhumanity,  reacting  on  the  social  life, 
1^  ns  consult  that  austere  satirist,  who,  in  his 
own  bad  time,  pronounced  the  city  of  Segtilns  an 
ibode  fit  wily  for  liars ;  the  luxurious  lady  Juvenal 
mentions,  who  may  have  been  the  mistress,  in  her 
town  and  country  establishments,  of  not  fower 
than  fbnr  thenasnd  human  creatures,  according  to 
oontempwafy  memoirs,  it  "  tudi  a  very  sttporior 


person,"  that  having  insisted  on  her  hnsband 
ordering  to  death  the  victim  of  her  peevish 
caprice,  when  he  demurs  to  take  the  life  of  the 
mon  she  answers, — "  Do  you  call  a  ehre  a  man  ?" 
We  would  introduce,  as  congenial  acquaintance, 
Kane  8t.  Clare  to  that  other  Koman  matron,  who, 
being  out  of  temper,  sends  out  for  the  professional 
floggers, — tunt  qua  torforibua  annua  praatmt,—' 
that  she  may  superintend  the  whipping  of  her 
naked  handmaids,  meanwhile  paintmg  her  fUce, 
reoeiving  a  morning  call,  inspecting  a  new  dress, 
or  reading  the  news^^er.  What  may  not 
American  slavery  do,  if  it  last  long  enough,  in 
the  development  of  a  national  character  i 

But  we  find  one  or  two  things,  to  be  excepted. 
In  the  milder  community  of  Athens,  a  slave  might 
indite  his  master  fhr  f^;ravated  assault;  and 
many  freemen  were  eanitally  punished,  for  in- 
juries to  slaves.  By  tne  constitutional  law  of 
Oe<ngia,  th^  is  no  punishment  for  one  causing 
the  deatii  of  a  slave.  "  should  it  happen  by  acci- 
dent while  giving  htm  moderate  correction.  An 
ill-treated  slave  might  seek  refu^  in  the  heathen 
temples  of  Theseus,  or  of  the  Eumenides,  until 
transferred  to  another  owner.  In  Mahomedan 
Turkey,  when  a  slave  had  cause  to  complain  of 
ill-usage,  he  himself  had  the  right  to  go  into  tho 
market,  and  declare  his  wish  to  be  sold.  In  Gie 
Spanish  colony  of  Forto  Rico,  the  master  is  obliged 
to  sell  a  slave,  when  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaotion 
of  the  syndic,  that  he  treats  him  badly.  Protes- 
tant Christian,  democratic  America,  you  have 
much  to  learn!  The  slave  at  Ifemphis  on  the 
Missiseippi,  who  cut  off  his  right  huid  to  be 
revenged  on  the  owner,  because  b^  wife  had  been 
sold  to  the  embraces  of  a  rich  voluptnary,  is  a 
witness  agdnst  jfou,  and  not  against  the  OcntUes. 

Wo  leave  this  ^evous  subject,  with  only  ano- 
ther reference,  to  the  peril  that  has  been  men- 
tioned of  inaareetim.  What  it  is  that  means, 
history  will  show.  A  certain  island  in  t^e  JSgean 
sea  was  anciently  infomous  for  the  slave-trade 
and  slave -breeding  business,  which  Karyland  and 
Virginia  chiefly  ptu^ue.  There  was  a  revolt  in 
Chios,  08  in  Hayti;  and  a  brave  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  whose  Greek  name  was  Drimacos. 
The  attempt  was  tolerably  successflil,  for  the  time, 
and  another  may  be  more  so,  at  another  time. 
There  was  a  servile  rebellion  in  Sicily,  led  by  a 
ferocious  enthusiast,  who  mustered  six^  thousand 
exasperated  savage  men.  With  fire  and  murder 
they  desolated  the  Sicilian  plains. 

We  have  ^ough  pity  for  the  slaves.  But  for 
their  ownen,  we  have  more  |aty,  minj^  with 
horror,  as  for  some  unholy  victim  bound  for  an 
avenging  doom.  But  there  is  yet  time.  Hay 
Qod  send  tiiem  both  a  peaceful  and  safo  deliver- 
ance! 
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b  may  readily  be  eni^Kieed  flut  in  the  oircam- 
stanoeB  of  the  ft^taTea  many  words  were  net  ex- 
changed ;  but  as  it  became  evident  t3ist  the  ooaoh 
was  fitirly  beyond  the  suburbs,  there  remained  no 
urgent  necessity  for  any  continoed  embargo  on 
cmTersation ;  and  accordingly  the  friends  began  to 
eongratulate  Hamilton  on  his  escape. 

"  Nrarman,  dear  Norman,"  said  Henry,  eagerly 
clasping  his  hand,  "we  will  ship  you  off  at 
Queen's  Ferry;  and  if  you  go  abraia  for  a  few 
years,  we  may  negotiate  for  your  pardon." 

Norman  sighed  deeply,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  Tou  seem  very  cold,  Norman,"  continued  his 
anxious  brother;  "cheer  up,  my  dear  fellow. 
You'll  require  fjl  your  energy  to  complete  the 
escape." 

Norman  again  sighed,  and  deeper  than  before ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  was  felt  to  sink  down 
in  his  seat.  Arnold,  who  happened  to  be  dtting 
next  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  found  ttiat 
he  was  helpless  as  a  child. 

"  Hamilton !  speak,  what  is  the  matter  V* 

"I  am  dying,^'  was  his  fbebie  reply.  "The 
shot  has  taken  effect" 

The  friends  were  in  a  state  of  diatraction.  It 
was  still  fur  from  day-light,  and  tlw  rain,  long 
supended,  was  now  falling  in  torrents.  A  dying 
man  in  a  dark  carriage,  and  no  help  at  hand, — the 
misery  was  well  nigh  insupportable.  The  coach- 
man was  ordered  to  drive  to  the  nearest  house ; 
but  as  every  jolt  of  the  vehicle  caused  a  fresh  pang 
to  the  wounded  man,  the  very  attempt  to  obtain 
aid  was  only  ag^^vating  his  sufferings.  After  a 
weary  half-hour,  the  coachman  descried  a  oottage 
on  the  road-side,  the  inmates  of  which  permitted 
the  wretched  fugitive  to  take  sheltor  under  their 
roof;  and  also  communicated  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence, that  a  surgeon  resided  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman, 
the  patient  had  become  worse ;  and,  on  the  wound 
being  examined,  no  hope  of  recovery  was  he^  out. 
The  ball  had  penetrated  into  a  vital  region,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  acute  suffering  under 
which  he  laboured,  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

"God  bless  you  all.   Love  to  Flor  "  The 

death-rattle  choked  him  ere  he  could  finish  the 
sentence;  and  the  short,  eventfW,  sorrowftil,  sad 
career  </£  Norman  Hamilton  was  over  at  last.  The 
wic^d  now  ceased  from  tronbUng  him,  and  his 
weary  soul  was  at  rest 

Toe  friends  hoi^  over  the  inanimate  remains, 
not  Tentoiing  to  give  verbal  expresdon  to  the 
heavy,  stunung  grief  that  overwhelmed  them; 
and  even  the  medical  attendant,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  mortalify  in  all  its  forms,  could  not  but 
sympathize  in  a  sorrow  that  seemed  w  genuine 
cmd  unaffected. 


"Has  this  been  adud,  gentlemen?"  inqmied 
the  doeter,  "If  it  has,  as  yea  eao  no  hmger 
be  of  any  assistance  to  yonr  friend,  I  would 
recommend  that  you  should  think  of  your  own 
escape." 

Arnold,  deeming  ctmcealment  nedees,  briefly 
explained  the  case.  The  doctw  then  advised  that 
they  should  oommunioato  with  the  magistrates, 
who,  on  satisfying  themselves  that  the  prisoner 
was  really  dead,  would  probably  be  induced  to 
give  up  the  body,  with  a  view  to  private  burial. 
This  Bu^estion  was  cordially  responded  to,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  while  Arnold  and  Henry 
should  acquaint  Florence  with  the  dismal  tidingB 
of  the  death  of  Norman,  Cook  should  proceed  to 
the  authorities  and  apprise  them  of  the  &te  of 
their  prisoner.  The  doctor  hinted  that  Cook 
should  deliver  his  message  as  from  him  (the  me- 
dical attendant),  and  not  acknowledge  himself  as 
one  of  the  parties  who  personaUy  had  been  privy 
to  the  escape ;  but  Cook,  who  still  had  a  morbid 
hankering  after  defiance  of  the  law,  stoutly  resisted 
all  idea  of  subterfuge,  and  declared  that  although 
he  would  not  implicate  any  of  the  rest,  he  woidd 
most  unquestionably  make  no  attempt  to  conceal 
his  own  share  in  the  tranaaction.  Arnold  and 
Henry  well  knew  his  opinians  on  luoh  points,  and 
did  not  venture  to  cUssoade  from  this  course, 
although  aware  that  it  exposed  Cook  to  no  little 
risk  of  legal  vengeance.  The  c(apse  was  then  left 
in  charge  of  the  physician,  and  the  three  alliea 
returned  to  town,  to  fulfil  thor  respective  mie- 
sions. 

A  new  disaster  was  communicated  to  them  on 
their  arrival  at  the  rendezvous,  which  was  Ar- 
nold's lodgings.  Bmallbaim  and  Florence  wem 
both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail  when  the  escape 
was  made,  and  they  also  had  a  conveyance  which, 
for  greater  safety,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  remote 
street.  They  hovered  about  the  gate  after  Arnold 
and  Cook  obtained  admission;  but  taking  alarm 
at  the  appearance  of  the  town-guard,  the  two  had 
run  off  in  separate  directions.  Misdng  Florence, 
Smallbaim  cautiously  returned,  and  finding  a 
female  lying  on  the  street  groaning,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  the  young  lady,  he  had  lifted  her 
up  and  caused  her  to  be  driven  home  to  lbs. 
Porter's. 

"She  is  badly  hurt,"  said  tiie  schoobnaafer ; 
"  but  I  merely  handed  her  in,  and  did  not  atop, 
as  according  to  our  arrangement  I  came  hero  to 
arrange  as  to  fiirther  procedure." 

"Norman  dead  and  my  coumn  dying T*  ex- 
daimed  Henry;  "this  is  too  mudi  for  mortal 
endurance !" 

The  agitated  youth  hurried  home  by  hims^, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  superadded  cala- 
mity, while  Arnold  remained  to  give  an  account 
of  Norman's  end  to  the  gentle-hearted  school- 
master ;  and  also  to  receive  a  rept^  from  Cook, 
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as  to  die  lesolt  of  his  iuterviev  ^th  the  civic 
dignituies. 

^izy  soon  returned  vith  the  intelligence  that 
&e  ▼omded  ftnuile  was  not  Flor«ioe  Sbmilton, 
bat  poor  Ifi^e  Bnduman.  The  ill-&ted  girl 
had  fbUowedher  &tharnp  to  Edinbmgh,  and  had 
tanawiy  watched  the  whole  proceedings ;  and  on 
obeerring  that  the  town  guard's-man  was  about 
to  make  a  baycmet  throat  at  Norman,  she  gene- 
ronsly  interpMed  her  own  person  and  receiTed  the 
blow.  The  wound  was  a  very  Borious  one,  and 
Blender  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery. 
Florence  1^  returned  home  on  foot  alone,  and 
was  tending  the  wounded  girl  when  Henry  com- 
mmucated  to  her  the  sad  story  of  Xorman's  end ; 
and  he  now  retomed  at  the  express  request  of 
Florence,  who  was  apprehensive  lest  any  indignity 
should  be  offered  to  the  body  of  her  hapless 
cousin.  Cook  alone  oonld  communicate  informa- 
tiou  on  this  point,  and  his  return  was  anxiously 
looked  &r ;  hut  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  past  mid-day. 

The  patriot  was  chafed,  as  usually  was  the 
case,  when  he  came  into  contact  with  the  powers 
that  were. 

"Here's  a  pretty  kettle  o*  fish,"  said  he,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion ; 
"  twa  or  three  days  ago  they  would  hae  the  bluid 
o'  fids  young  lad,  reason  or  nane,  and  noo  they'll 
no  have  him  dead  or  aUve,  and  say  he  has  been 
veiy  iU-naed,  and  tiuit  they  are  sorry  he  is  dead." 

"  What  is  the  caoae  of  this  sndden  change  ?" 
inquired  Arnold. 

"Why,  ye  see,"  replied  the  man  of  leather, 
"whaui  rogues  cast  oot,  honest  men  get  their 
ain.  There's  a  black-leg  fellow,  frae  I*ondon,  that 
ca's  himsel'  a  Komel,  has  peached  on  that  seceder 
rascal,  Reid,  i'  the  Canongate,  who  has  been  deal- 
ing in  note-forging  for  mair  than  a  twal'-month, — 
I  aye  thocht  Reid  wasna  the  clean  potato,  and  so 
it  turns  oot — the  lang-faced  villain,  think  o'  him 
speakin'  to  the  like  o'  me,  about  what  he  ca'ad 
my  iniquity.  Weel  then,  the  constables  set  off 
in  fall  bang  to  tak  Theodore,  but  on  going  to  his 
shop  they  fond  that  the  bird  had  flown — he  bad 
drawn  his  siller  oot  o'  the  bank,  trnd  left  naething 
but  the  wind  o'  his  heels  behind  him.  Even  his 
veiy  wife  kens  naething  about  him — or,  at  least, 
she  says  she  does  naken;  but  there's  nae  believing 
tbae  anabaptist  characters." 

"Tet,  how  does  tiiis  affbct  our  poor  ftiend, 
HaanltKm  ?*'  inquired  Arnold. 

"Patdsnce,  patience,"  rejoined  ttie  irritated  pa- 
triot; *'  I  declare  ye  have  as  little  ptUienoe  as  the 
dominie  here,  ^oor  Smallbaim  had  not  uttered 
a  pliable,  bat  Mr.  Cook,  being  in  a  combatiTe 
niood,  that  was  enough.)  Weel,  then,  hear  ye 
thu,  and  let  me  speak  wiUiout  interruption. 
Beid  could  not  be  found — and  the  haill  town  are 
after  him ;  and  as  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
baa  been  offered  for  him,  doubtless,  he'll  be  nickit 
m  due  time.  It  never  rains,  however,  but  it 
pours  —  nae  sooner  had  Sharpnose  rubbed  bis 
hands  at  thocht  o'  catching  Reid,  than  in  comes 
the  auld  hag  whose  son  maks  the  notes,  and  she 
peaches  on  the  &Uow  tiiat  calls  himsel'  the  £oinel, 


and  sae  laying  ee  thing  vid'  ano&er,  Sharpnose 
has  as  much  evidence  as  will  mak  baith  Beid  and 
the  London  epiig  swing  to  some  purp<»e.  Weel, 
fhey  had  the  trap  ready  for  the  Komel,  and  I, 
mysd,  was  to  be  ane  o*  the  witnesses,  fi>r  I  dt^git 
him  ae  nicht  at  the  biddin'  p'  this  same  auld 
limmer,  who  deserves  strappin'  as  weel  as  ony 
them ;  but  ye  ken  rats  sometimes  will  no  so  in  to 
a  trap,  although  thrae's  toasted  cheese  iirt;  and 
sae  the  £omel,  who  was  to  come  back  again  and 
gie  evidence  against  Reid,  has  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  as  he  seems  to  hae  got  an  inkling 
o'  what  way  the  bowls  are  running,  he's  ta'en 
leg-bail  neist,  and  sheriffs'  officers  are  after  him 
as  well  as  his  victim." 

"But  what  about  poor  Hamilton's  body?"  perr 
severed  Arnold. 

"There's  it  again — I  was  jist  comin*  to  that 
very  point,  when  ye  maun  interrupt  me.  Baith 
the  Eomel  and  the  hag  woman,  said  that  Hamil- 
ton was  a  complete  victim,  and  merely  dragged  in 
to  let  the  Eomel  get  off  when  he  was  in  custody 
here  some  months  ago,  although  he  was  then 
dressed  so  differently  fit>m  what  he  now  is,  that 
even  Sharpnose  did  na  ken  him.  Weel,  Hba  bailieB 
and  provost  and  a'  the  rest,  are  sorry  about  Ha- 
milton, and  say  noo  that  if  he  had  been  alive  he 
would  hae  been  reprieved,  and  that  it's  a  great 
pity  that  he  has  be^  shot." 

"And  the  body?" 

"  Ye  can  do  wi'  it  what  ye  list  Before  I  could 
get  a  word  o'  them,  they  had  heard  that  a  man 
who  had  boen  fired  at  was  lying  dead  in  a  house 
on  the  Queensferry-road,  and  they  sent  oot  the 
governor  of  the  jail  and  their  ain  doctor  to  iden- 
tify him,  and  they  are  noo  satisfied  that  the  corpse 
is  Mr.  Hamilton's,  and  that  he  is  really  dead,  and 
ye  have  liberty  to  do  with  it  as  ye  have  a  mind." 

"And  the  escape  from  prison?"  queried  Arnold, 
"  are  any  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
those  who  aided  in  that  matter  ?" 

"None  whatever — and  thafs  the  maist  curious 
part  o'  the  whole  affair.  The  watchman  had  seen 
us  go  in,  and  he  went  to  the  town-guard,  one  of 
whom  was  to  strike  down  the  first  man  that  came 
out,  till  other  help  was  got.  Then  the  jailors, 
wi'  a  view  to  screen  themselves,  swear  that  they 
were  overpowered  by  a  mob-^ud  although  I  told 
them  that  four  men  had  done  the  haill  thing,  and 
that  I  was  ane  o'  them,  they  insisted  down  my 
very  throat  that  I  was  speakin*  for  mere  vain- 
glory— and  that  if  I  really  meant  to  be  o'  service 
to  the  countary,  I  lAioold  go  back  to  them  at  four 
o'clock  to  meet  the  old  woman,  who  was  to  ex- 
plain hoo  my  evidence  wad  tell  against  the  Eomel 
rascal.  I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  go,  jist  to  spite 
them ;  but  it  wad  be  a  pity  to  let  Bud  off,  so  I 
dare  say  I'll  have  to  go  after  a'." 

It  now  seemed  clear  that  the  au&orities  were 
annoyed  at  the  thought  of  their  having  captured 
and  convicted  an  innocent  person,  who  had  so 
evidently  been  entrapped  into  an  appearance  of 
guilt,  while  the  real  culprits,  who  had  all  the 
while  been  within  reach,  had  so  dexterously  con- 
trivpd  to  elude  detection.  It  was  similarly  evi- 
dent, that  the  discipline  of  the  jail  hadjbeeu  of 
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the  laxect  deaoription,  and  that  any  fbllowing  up 
of  the  escape  would  result  in  a  humiliating  expo- 
sure of  the  inefficiency  of  the  system,  and  provoke 
still  greater  public  odium.  It  therefore  only  re- 
nudned  fat  the  friends  of  Hamilton  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  singular  change  in  Uie  aspect  of 
afiairs,  by  making  arrangements  fin:  the  reoorezy 
and  intennent  of  his  body.  It  was  accordingly 
brought  to  Mrs.  Porter's  house  that  same  eTcning. 

The  ^l,  Suchanan>  rallied  otoiBiderably  by  the 
time  thAt  the  corpse  was  brought  back,  and  the 
physician  acceded,  with  some  reluctance,  to  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  her  mother,  that  ^e  should  be 
allowed  to  take  her  home  to  Leith.  Mrs.  Porter 
and  Florence,  who  bore  no  un kindness  to  the 
poor  girl,  but  rather  were  grateful  for  her  generous 
self-devotion,  in  risking  her  own  life  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  save  that  of  their  relative ;  were  yet 
not  unwilling  that  they  should  be  relieved  at  sudi 
a  crisiB  of  care  and  attendance  on  a  siok  and  appa- 
rently dying  person;  and  they  also  gave  their  con- 
sent to  her  removal,  provided  it  was  the  opinion  of 
her  medical  attmdant  ^hat  it  could  be  done  with 
safMry.  Uaggie  was  content  to  die  in  the  belief 
that  she  had  been  the  preeerrer  of  Hamilton ;  but 
it  was  a  sad  blow  to  her  to  learn  that  a  pursuer 
who  came  up  at  the  twelfth  hour,  should  have 
fint  wounded  her,  the  ahield,  and  then,  after  all, 
sbiin  the  shielded  man.  Bhe  eagerly  inquired  for 
the  body ;  and  on  being  infornwd  that  it  was  in 
the  same  hoose  with  henelA  and  in  the  adjoining 
f^)artment,  she  expressed  a  desire  to  see  it  so  in- 
tensely earnest,  that  it  was  not  deemed  proper  to 
reftiae  her  request.  She  was  prepared  for  her 
removal,  and  in  passing  was  oarried  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  unconscious  corse. 

It  surely  oould  not  be  that  that  shrivelled, 
pinchod  form  was  all  tiiat  was  left  of  the  manly 
youth,  whom  but  a  fbw  months  before  she  had 
beheld  in  strength,  health,  and  beauty  ?  Already 
was  he  surrounded  by  the  upholstery  of  death, 
and  the  winding-sheet  covered  all,  save  the  pallid 
fiujo,  sad  indeed  in  expression,  but  3ret  serenely 
sweet  now  that  it  was  for  ever  hudwd  in  the 
repose  of  the  final  sleep.  The  nlver  chord  so  long 
cruelly  stretohed,  was  at  length  broken ;  the  buf- 
fetings  of  life's  waves  were  no  more  to  be  endured, 
for  the  spirit  had  found  peace  on  another  shore. 
The  shadow  of  destiny  had  deepened  into  the 
darkness  of  doom,  and  the  end  had  now  oome. 

Um.  Porter  and  Flnmoe  sat  by  the  oorpsaf  a&d 
they  rose  to  reoeiTe  the  wounded  girl— ^e  inm 
of  distress  having,  very  evidently,  Moetnted 
deeper  into  hw  sotd,  tiun  the  sfcd  had  dons  into 
the  flesh. 

"  We  have  heard  much  of  your  kindness  to  my 
poor  cousin,  my  good  girl,"  said  Florence,  "and 
shall  never  foi^t  it.  If  Uiere  is  any  particular 
way  in  which  we  can  express  our  gratitude,  I  am 
sure  we  should  be  glad  to  do  it."  Tears  prevented 
further  utterance. 

"  Aye,  leddy,  you  can  cry ;  but  when  will  tears 
ever  again  gladden  the  eyes  of  poor  Uaggie  Bu- 
chanan ?  I've  seen  me  cry  for  very  joy ;  but  now 
I  oannot  cry  for  very  grief.  People  sleep  at  nicht, 
bat  yrhsa  have  I  uept?  like  the  good  pco^  in 


the  Bible,  my  looks  have  been  wet  wi*  the  dews 
o'  night,  but  never  my  eyes  wi*  tears.  Pvo  sat, 
nicht  after  nicht,  on  the  cauld  pavement  in  the 
High-street,  an'  sometimes  the  blast  has  been 
keoi,  and  flte  rain  has  made  me  ahivoy;  but  I 
saw  the  place  whaur  he  was  confined,  aiid  wasn't 
that  reward  o't  itsel }  Te  have  Konw,  kddy, 
but  it's  godly  sorrow.  I  hae  sorrow,  hut  it^s  hellish 
sorrow.   My  fotherhas  killedNorman  HemiltDn." 

"Oh,  dinna  say  tlutt,  bairn,"  inqikted  Mrs. 
Buchanan ;  "  ye  ken  that  he  saved  him  again." 

"  Aye,  but  who  first  put  his  dear  life  in  danger  ? 
No,  leddy,  your  sorrow  is  no  my  sorrow.  Bnt 
what  recks  it  ?  Had  he  lived  he  wad  hae  lived 
for  you  or  some  ither  grand  lady.  A  poor  man's 
dochter.  like  me,  durstna  hae  lookit  at  him ;  W 
yet  Qod  knows,  and  my  heart  knows,  that  I  had 
rathw  seen  him  yours,  than  lying  there  in  that 
white  shroud." 

She  knelt  down,  and  gently  lifting  the  hand  of 
the  oorpse,  kissed  it  afiectionately. 

"  In  heaven  there  is  neitiier  marriage  nor  giving 
in  marriage  and  he  has  gone  there.  Deatii  levels 
a',  leddy;  and  in  the  grave  liiere's  nae  remem- 
brance 0*  persons ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poov  are 
there  at  least  equid." 

'*Now,  Uamie,"  said  the  mother  tendsriy, 
"  the  doctor  said  that  ye  wasna  to  ezoite  yonnBi  ; 
for  that  if  ye  did,  ye  oonldna  get  better.  Oome 
now,  it's  time  ye  wore  leaving  titia  laddies." 

"Yes,  it's  time,  mother,"  &e  answered  calmly; 
"but  there's  ae  thing  I  wid  like  to  ttk,  bati 
dinna  ken  how  I  can  a^" 

Sincerdy  pitying  the  poor  giri,  Florence  has- 
tened to  asBXire  her  that  hex  own  grief  was  too 
sincere  not  to  sympathize  sincerely  withtiie  afflic- 
tions  of  others,  and  that  she  need  have  no  hea- 
tation  in  making  any  inquiry  she  thought  propo-. 

"  I  wad  like  to  dee,"  answered  Ma^e,  "  fbr  I 
am  heart  sore  and  body  sore,  and  I  hae  nae  jo^ 
to  look  forward  to  in  this  life ;  but  folk  can  nei- 
ther livo  nor  dee,  jist  as  they  like.  God  givee  life, 
and  it's  him  only  that  should  tsk  it.  I  mayna 
live  lang.  but  I  wad  like  to  go  often  and  see  hi* 
grave.  I  think  the  green  grase  will  grow  sweetly 
o'er  it,  and  bonnie  flowers  will  bloom  upon  it 
Where  will  he  be  laid?" 

Florence  was  unable  to  UBwer  tiie  quertioii, 
for  she  was  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  We  have  had  sae  much  distress,"  said  Vn. 
Porter  to  the  mother,  "and  the  puirlAd'e  deafh  has 
come  cm  UB  80  suddoily  after  we  thocht  a*  ttAigs 
rioh^  that  we  hevena  had  time  to  think  abeot  ^ 
ftineral  or  onytbing  else.  Hie  country  doctor  had 
got  the  oorpse  sorted  before  it  cam  here.  lauhiiey  I 
lackaday  I  sae  toonr  sore  troubles  will  htmk  mf 
fhiil  auld  heart,  'the  btum  that  I  have  kepMtter 
since  ho  was  bom — to  see  him  lyin'  tiiere  fti  ttat 
state,  it's  mair  thaa  flesh  una  blood  en  mel 
stand." 

"  I'm  sorry,  wty  mmy  fof  you,  meni,*'  MfUsd 
Urs.  Buchaiun. 

"  I  dinna  want  to  be  unkind,"  resumed  fke  eW 
lady ;  "  but  ilka  yrwd  that  yer  doohter's  myiag 
is  hurting  my  puir  lasrie  ^^J^J,  really  u  ye 
oould  get  her  hame  noo,  it  would-lae  better  nr 
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IimkI  md  for  ub  a*.  Well  Bmd  to  see  hoo  0he 
is  in  the  moniii^.'^ 

Hn.  Baohuuiii  needed  no  Bueh  hint,  as  the 
vhtda  interview  had  heen  to  hec  distreninginthe 
extraoe;  bat  knowing  hxx  daughWs  tmipera- 
aunt  and  tendencieB,  had  not  seen  hov  it  vae 
pombls  to  aroid  it. 

"  Maggie,"  she  whispered,  "  they  havai't  yet 
fixed  where  he  is  to  be  buried,  but  they'll  tell 
yon  when  they  do.  Now,  oome,  lean  npon  me, 
and  let  ne  go  hame." 

"flame !"  shrieked  her  daughter.  "  Speak  o* 
bame  to  me !  I  ken  nae  hame,  and  never  will 
till  I  am  in  the  cauld  kirkyard  like  him." 

EUie  tossed  her  arms  wildly  in  the  lur,  and 
stared  unconsmously  on  all  around,  and  her 
mother  perceived  with  inexpressible  pain,  that 
WB  of  those  states  of  mental  wcitement  to  which 
she  had  recently  been  subject  was  coming  on. 
The  poor  maniac  then  rushed  suddenly  ftnward  to 
the  c(Hpfle,  she  clasped  it  in  her  arms,  and  kiased 
its  liftwsB  lijM,  in  seeming  ecstasy. 

"  mine  I  he's  mine !  I've  dreamed  it  o'er 
and  o'er  again,  that  he  was  to  be  mine — and  now 
I  hare  him— if  ye  bury  him  bnry  me. 

Come  death,  pass  life. 

"  Se'a  dead,  is  he  ?  Weel  there  was  an  angel 
earn  to  mo  the  ither  nioht,  and  said  that  he  was 
eant  down  from  heavm  for  him.  M ither,  they 
vear white  in  heaven;  he  haa  <m  white,  come 
an'  ril  get  m  white  too,  come.  An'  there's  t^e 
nuKO,  that  aye  spo^  to  me  vhen  I  was  sitting  in 
the  eerie  niohts  i'  the  open,  street— ciie's  white 
too,  eeme." 

The  mother  was  but  too  glad  to  get  her  unfor- 
tonate  daughter  off  under  any  pretext,  uid  she 
at  once  availed  herself  of  the  wayward  whim 
Thich  prompted  the  wish  to  depart. 

Haggle  £uchanan  said  right,  that  neiUier  lif^ 
Qor  death  are  in  our  own  hands.  Sho  Lived,  but  the 
lamp  1^  reason  grew  dimmer,  day  by  day,  and  at 
last  it  sank  in  total  darkness.  Her  parents  car- 
ried into  early  execution  their  long-cherished  plan 
of  emigration,  and  carried  their  helpless  chUd  with 
them,  but  long  aSter  they  had  len  the  Kirkgete, 
the  story  of  U^gie  Buohanau*  hovered  tradition- 
ally amongst  Bocoeediag  gonorations. 

GHAPTSB  XXXVII. 

"  TiTKT  run  fest  whom  the  devil  drives."  So 
tiie  proverb,  and  tlie  proverb  says  truly — for 
dthongfa  there  have  been  doubts  about  the 
precise  character  of  satanio  agency,  tiiere  can  be 
no  question  that  in  tiieir  dynamics,  n^es  are 
ififluenced  by  the  impellings  of  the  evil  one. 
Theodore  Beid  and  the  Colonel  were  both  rogues, 
^ley  both  ran,  attd  there  can  be  little  dubiety  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  motive  power.  They  did 
BoC,  however,  run  in  couples,  as  may  easily  be 
omodved,  when  their  rewions  to  each  other  are 
taken  into  aoconntr— and  that  being  the  case  the 
mgracioiu  task  devolves  <m  vs  of  tracking  their 
several  cooiaea  separately. 

Ilieodore  Bod  sow  diiitinotly  that  the  meahea 


were  drawing  closer  around  him,  and  that  Flint 
and  the  hag,  both  or  either,  woiUd  extort  piece- 
meal from  him  all  the  money  that  Ihey  thought 
him  p<»sessed  of,  and  then  denounce  him  to  justice. 
Theodore  did  not  relish  this  system  of  slow  ttntnre, 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  bold  stroke  to  avoid 
what  he  shrewdly  calculated  was  his  certain 
doom.  Theodore's  plan  of  escape  Involved  two 
things :  first,  to  withdraw  his  entiro  monies  from 
the  bank,  and  secondly,  to  set  sail  with  the  vessel 
which  was  to  carry  his  herring  adventure  to 
Stettin— calculating  that  after  airiving  at  the 
continental  port,  be  could  leisurely  make  his 
escape  to  America.  He  fixed  the  arrangement  of 
the  second  item,  in  the  first  instance. 

"Captain  McEerlie,"  said  Beid,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  brig,  iUtle  Jbhttf  **  when  do  yon 
soil?" 

"About  high  twelve  at  night,''  replied  the 
Captain,  "  but  as  wo  can't  have  water  after  six 
we  leave  the  harbour  then — a  boat  comes  ashore 
fot  me  at  twelve,  as  I  have  to  wait  for  a  pas- 
senger  coming  by  the  Glasgow  night-mail,  and 
after  that  we  saiL" 

"  Exactly— -weel  can  ye  keep  a  secret  V* 

"WeU,  I  should  think  so." 

"Tour  hand." 

The  Captain  grasped  Beid'a  fishy  digits. 

"  Weel,  sir,  I  want  to  try  a  roec  wi  cash  in 
Stettin,  but  I  dinna  want  a'  the  fo^  in  Ediubui^h 
and  Leith  to  ken,  because  ye  see  they  would 
raise  the  market.  Noo  if  I  was  seen  on  your 
deck  a'  body  would  ken — 1*11  come  down  at 
twal  and  gang  oot  in  ye'r  boat." 

"  Very  weU — ^but  you  can  send  yo\ir  luggage 
before  six." 

"  Dootiess,"  replied  Theodore,  drily,  "  but  may 
be  little  o'  that  will  serve  me." 

The  Captain  took  his  leave,  and  the  merchant, 
delighted  with  the  result  of  his  arrangement  of 
item  number  two,  now  bethought  Tiim  of  settling 
number  one.  He  went  next  to  the  bank,  whero 
our  old  friend  Mr.  James  Carmichael  still  officiated 
as  head-t^er — tor  as  Copley's  cheque  had  been 
countermanded  before  hemg  presented  for  pay- 
ment, the  loss  by  that  worthy  had  only  amounted 
to  five  hundred  pounds,  whhm  sum  Mr.  James  had 
honourably  paid,  and  t^e  directora  thereupon  w^ 
graciously  pleased  to  allow  him  to  retain  hia 
office.  The  sharpest  warnings  in  this  world 
fade  in  process  of  time,  and  Mr.  Carmichael  was 
rapidly  forgetting  the  dispensation  that  at  one 
time  had  all  but  submerged  him.  He  was  sleek, 
condwcendingly  balmy  in  his  aflability,  amblingly 
consequential  m  his  walk  as  ever — and  even  at 
home  he  was  beginning  to  tighten  the  strings  on 
£ate,  as  in  the  older  time.  Bis  idol  'Williamson 
of  the  mint  could  not  in  such  a  state  of  reaction 
be  forgotten  by  any  possibility — and  in  short  and 
in  point  of  fact  Carmichael  was  now  very  much 
himself  again. 

"  Mr.  Carmichael,"  said  Beid,  with  mock  hu- 
mility, "yill  be  roipriaed  at  what  Vm  gaun 
to  do."  ^  , 

"Kot  in  the  least,"  9^yMib^kJ)a@^to8  my 
friend  WilUonuKm  of  Ildo  mint  says,  man 
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should  be  surpnBed  now-a-days  at  any  thing  lie 
teea  or  hears.* " 

"Weel,  sir,  Hr.  'Williamson  is  a  very  derer 
man,  and  so  are  yon." 

"  The  first  propoeition  I  admit,  Mr.  Beid,  and 
It  shows  your  perfect  good  sense;  the  second  I 
cannot  assent  to,  although  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  no  man  could  have  had  so  much  intercourse 
with  Williamson  as  it  has  been  my  honour  and 
privilege  to  hare  had,  without  being  a  wiser  and 
better  man  for  that  same.  But  what's  your  bosi- 
ness,  Ur.  Beid,  you  are  one  of  our  ol^t  and 
most  respectable  citizais,  and  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  command  me.  If  ^e  want 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  WilUamson,  just  say 
thewoid." 

"It  wad  be  great  honour,"  replied  Theodore, 
bending  himself;  "  but  it's  no'  ^at.  It's  this. 
The  markete  in  the  north  o'  England  are  in  a  kittle 
state,  and  wi*  ready  money  there's  a  lot  o'  things 
that  I  could  buy  to  advantage ;  and  if  ye  could 
let  me  hae  &ae  ye,  a*  the  ailler  that  I  have  in  your 
hands,  princip^,  aye,  and  interest  baith,  I  could 
clear  some  five-and-twenty  per  cent.'* 

"That's  all,  Mr.  Beid;  now  mark  my  words, 
for  I  quote  the  very  words  of  "Williamson,  and 
they  are  the  words  of  wisdom.  If  a  man  deals 
with  a  constitutioiial  bank,  reads  a  constitutional 
newspaper,  and  belongs  to  a  constitutional  church, 
is  he  not  far  happier  }  Sy-ihe-by,  Ur.  Beid,  I 
wonder  that  you,  a  man  of  sense,  cAiouId  belong 
to  a  vulgar  dissenting  sect" 

*'  Weel,  Tve  been  thinking  of  taking  scats  in 
the  parish  kirk." 

'*  My  dear  sir,  you  delight  me.  Now  attend 
again.  If  you  had  dealt  with  a  vulgar,  petty 
bank,  you  might  not  hare  got  your  money  out-— 
that  is,  at  leasts  not  without  some  difficulty;  bat 
in  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  sir,  orders  to  any 
amount  can  bo  cashed  immediately,  and  without 
delay — on  that  point  most  emphatic — ^no  run  can 
injure  us.  But  wo  have  our  rules,  Mr.  Beid — 
we  have  our  rules— the  principal  you  may  get 
just  now,  but  not  the  interest,  because  this  is  not 
the  constitutional  period  for  balancing  our  ac- 
counts. Of  course,  if  you  were  to  be  leaving  the 
bank,  or  leaving  the  country,  that  would  be  another 
thing." 

Theodore  virtuously  protested  that  neither  of 
these  thoughts  had  ever  entered  his  head;  although 
at  the  precise  moment  those  thoughts  were  occu- 
pying his  head  and  none  other ;  but  as  the  reader 
may  possibly  have  already  guessed  Mr.  Beid's 
ethics  were  not  of  the  purest  water,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  stop  to  tax  mm  with  inconsistency. 

"Very  well,  then,"  resumed  the  man  of  notes, 
"  the  capital  you  shall  have— ^tv  thotuand  three 
At»H&vtf  pounds  appear  to  be  at  your  credit  in 
our  ledger." 

"The  exact  sum,"  replied  Mr.  Beid;  "was 
there  ever  a  bank  on  the  earth  so  accurate  as 
yours  is?" 

The  teller  smiled  benevolently. 

**  I  suppose,  if  I  give  you  the  five  thousand, 
you  don't  mind  leaving  the  odd  three  hundred  as 
a  nest  egg  ?" 


"If  yon  please,  Mr.  Cazmichael,  I  wad  liko 
it  a'." 

"Ah,  very  well — ^what  kind  of  notes?" 

"A  bunder  in  gond,  and  the  rest  in  Banko* 
England  notes,  for  I  doot  if  our  Scots  notes  wud 
pass  weel  on  the  ither  side  o*  tiie  Tweed." 

"  Yon  shall  have  the  money  as  yon  propose," 
answered  the  banker,  courteously. 

The  m<mey  was  told  down,  and  Bod  depntedf 
inwardly  chuckling  that  he  had  got  his  own  s» 
eaBily,--8lthongh  we  are  of  opinion,  that  If  others  | 
had  reoeiTed  tiidr  fiur  and  just  proportion  of; 
what  this  good  man  called  his  "  own,"  he  would 
not  have  bad  such  a  sum  lying  at  Ms  credit  with  { 
the  banker—that  sum,  be  it  observed,  by  no  j 
means  representing  his  whole  property,  his  stock 
in  trade  being  large  and  valuable ;  but  Theodore 
saw  no  safe  method  of  converting  heavy  ^oods 
info  fine  gold,  and  valuing  his  neck  at  a  higher 
rate  than  his  drysalteries,  he  resolved  to  leave 
them,  for  a  time,  in  the  hand  of  Frovidenoe. 

Be  turning  to  his  shop,  he  called  his  confidential 
assistant,  and  thus  announoed  to  him  his  prcgeeted 
departure. 

"  Dauvit,  I  hae  to  gang  thro'  to  Glasgow  about 
some  cheese,  see  that  ye  look  after  the  shop,  and 
don't  be  idl^g  your  time  whaun  my  back's  about 
If  ^t  auld  gentleman  calls,  that  was  here  about 
the  cheese  the  ither  day,  say  that  I'll  be  back  the 
mom,  and  no  to  tak*  ony  steps  in  that  matter  tiist 
he  was  speaking  to  me  about  ^11  he  sees  me.  He 
was  to  be  here  at  twal  o'clock ;  but  as  the  ooaeh 
starts  in  a  quarter  o*  an  hour,  I  canna  wait  tax 
him." 

llieodore's  last  ceremony  was  to  iato  fiumrell 
of  his  vrife,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  this  effiat  did 
cost  him  some  fbw  qualms  of  oonsdenM.  Uis. 
Beid  had  a  nature  cold  and  selflah  as  his  own; 
and  she  had  been  a  congenial  helpmate  to  him, 
denying  herself  every  luxury,  and,  sometimes, 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  hoarding  propensities.  Theodore  oonld  n<yt 
be  said  to  love  anybody,  but  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  had  least  reason  to  hate  hu  wife. 
He  had  not  anticipated  any  difficulty  in  parting 
&om  her;  but  Beid,  although  belonging  ta  the 
lowest  of  the  species,  was  still  human,  and,  fiv 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  wme- 
tbing  like  affection  stirring  within  him.  He 
dared  not  impart  his  secrete  to  her;  she  knew 
thai  in  his  dealings  he  sailed  dpae  by  the  wial, 
but  of  positive  crime,  and  especially  such  ss 
would  expose  him  to  capital  punishment,  she  had 
never  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion.  BeiUaSi 
if  he  had  any  intention  of  making  her  his  esft> 
fidant,  there  was  no  time  for  necessary  expliW" 
tions.  Most  anxious  was  he  to  have  ^ren  kv 
some  hint  about  the  winding-up  of  his  amirs,  ad 
the  sale  of  his  stock,  and  re-umon  in  some 
land ;  but  the  denouncer  was  at  his  heels,  say, 
was  at  the  very  door,  and  every  moment  wu 
precious. 

"Nanse,"  said  he,  "I  have  to  gang  to  lOOB- 
fries,  about  some  hams,  I'll  no  be  up  to  my  dinnar 

the  day." 

"You  gang  &ae  hamel"  exdai^^  the  aUs* 
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Bidud  "  apoDse*  ^eauy"  "  ye  lurena'  mused  ye'r 
dkaer,  or  deepit  a  nicht  oot  o'  fhe  house,  for  ten 
jesn. 

"Aye,  but  I  can  pick  up  some  fine  baigains." 

"  Tb^s  different  ye'll  need  to  get  yer  things 
ready  before  ye  start." 

"  Ko,  the  coach  starts  in  a  quarter  o'  an  hoar, 
and  ril  jist  tak  the  great  coat  here.  I'll  seek 
mething  else."  [He  had  stnffed  the  pockets,  and 
large  and  capacious  they  were,  sometiiae  before.] 

"  Whann  will  ye  be  back  ?" 

"The  mom,  or  may  be  next  day." 

"That* 9  a  lang  time,  Theodore.'' 

"Yes,  here's  half-a-crown  to  keep  tho  house 
wi' — or  irn,  ye  can  get  what  ye  need  frae  Dauvit. 
Ml  look  after  them,  Nanse,  they're  a  terrible  care- 
kflB  pack  whenever  they  ken  that  I'm  oot  o'  sicbt." 

"  Good  day,"  said  the  wife,  stretching  forth  her 
dinny  hand,  "  I'll  look  after  them." 

Iheodore  left,  bat  JSxb.  Beid  never  felt  more 
strangely  in  her  life,  and  could  l^e  have  lifted  &e 
cnrtain  of  ftitarify  she  would  have  been  satisfied 
fliat  she  did  not  feel  strangely  without  good  reason. 
Bat  we  most  follow  her  husband.  He  took  the 
most  circuitous  and  least  frequented  route  to 
Leith,  and  on  arriving  there  he  made  his  way  to 
Bachanan's  tavern,  sagacicusly  concluding  that  in 
the  event  of  any  alarm  being  given,  that  was  the 
last  place  where  he  was  likely  to  be  sought. 
There  was  no  one  in  charge  of  the  bouse,  save  the 
slattern  wench  who  has  already  been  referred  to, 
aod  Theodore  ensconsed  himfielf  in  a  retired  apart- 
ment with  tho  intention  of  remaining  there  till 
dosk,  when  he  thought  he  might  venture  out  with 
more  safety.  It  was  a  weary  seat;  he  bad  turned 
his  papers  over  and  over  again,  counted  and  re- 
ooonted  his  money,  but  the  wished-for  gloom  of 
evening  came  on  slowly.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
vest  that  evening,  and  when  the  sun  did  at  last 
become  stationary,  it  hovered  long  and  tediously 
before  it  would  dip  beneath  the  horizon,  and  usher 
ia  reluctant  night  Footsteps  he  heiizd  in  the 
next  room,  and  he  eagerly  listened  fixr  any  con- 
ymtHm  tiiat  might  f^ow. 

"I  fhou^t  ye  had  given  up  this  howff,  Bin- 
nade,"  said  one  of  the  guests. 

"Tes,  I  did,  bat  since  Buchanan  has  tried  to 
flnke  amends  for  his  misdeedB,  I  have  come  hack 
•gain — besides  I  want  to  hear  how  Uaggie,  poor 
tkiiig,  is  keepin';  I  aye  had  a  wark  wi'  her." 

"  It's  a  pi^  tlut  that  pow  fellow  has  been  killed 
after  a'." 

"Yes,"  replied  Binnacle,  "it  is — for  a  finer 
iiSiow  never  stept  in  shoe-leather,  and  I  was 
certain  frae  the  very  first  that  be  bad  naetbing  to 
do  wi'  note-forgin' ;  but  it's  a  consolation  that  the 
TiUainB  at  the  bottom  o'  the  baill  aEeax  will  be 
gotten  and  strapped  without  mercy." 

"And  who  are  the  villains  ?" 

"Have  ye  no  heard?  Beid,  a  psalm-singing 
rascal  in  the  Canongate,  is  ane  o'  them,  but  the 
warrants  are  out  against  him,  and  he'll  be  a  cle- 
TOier  feUow  than  X  take  him  for  if  he  escapes." 

Theodore  became  immediately  conscious  of  a 
diokiii^  sensaldon  whidi  was  peeauarly  unpleaBant, 


"Lasne,  what  have  I  to  pay  ?" 
"Ten-pence." 

"Ten-pence!  ye'r  surely  demented." 
"  Saxpence  for  the  porter,  and  four-pence  for 
the  bread  and  cheese,"  replied  Mysie. 

"  Lord  bless  me !  the  wholesale  price  o'  the 
porter  is  four  shillings  the  dizzen,  and  I  havelia 
eaten  a  penny-worth  o'  bread  and  cheese.  There's 
a  saxpence  to  ye,  and  even  at  that  price  it's  per- 
fect extortion. 

Mysie  gallantly  defended  the  door,  and  said  it 
was  more  than  her  place  was  worth  to  admit  of 
any  reduced  tariff  of  charge ;  and  Theodore  had, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  disburse  a  shilling,  while 
Mysie  requested  bim  to  remain  until  she  returned 
with  the  change.  Theodore  was  willing  to  do 
a  good  deal  for  two- pence,  but  as  the  abigail  was 
dilatory  in  returning,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
sacrifice  the  copper  rather  than  to  run  the  chance 
of  being  a  step  nearer  to  justice.  He  slouched 
his  hat  and  buttoned  up  his  great-coat,  and  the 
dusk  fevouring  him,  he  made  for  the  beach,  with- 
out being  recognised  apparently  by  any  one  whom 
he  met  by  the  way.  Some  mendly  Memel  logs 
were  stretched  on  the  sea-shore,  and  he  contrived 
to  get  underneath  them,  and  there  remained  till 
the  probable  time  when  the  boat  would  be  putting 
off  for  the  brig  that  was  lying  in  the  roads. 

If  safe  on  board  the  vessel,  be  would  bribe  the 
captain  and  elude  search ;  but  if  the  captain 
should  have  heard  of  the  news,  as  this  person  in 
Buchanan's  had  done,  and  if  he  were  to  tell  the 
authorities  about  his  being  shipped  off  in  a  boat, 
he  felt  that  the  very  arrangement  which  be  had 
made  to  ensure  his  escape  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  identical  thing  that  would  lead  to  his  capture. 
This  was  a  terrible  thought,  and  be  lay  amongst 
tho  logs  and  groaned  in  mortal  agony.  How 
heavy  are  the  wages  of  sin,  and  how  few  are  the 
hardships  entailed  on  man  wh^  he  pursues  the 
right  path  compared  with  those  dangers  and  terrors 
that  haunt  him  after  he  has  conomitted  crime. 

Beid  crawled  from  his  hiding  place  nnder  fhe 
impression  that  tihe  time  vaa  now  about  come 
when  the  boat  shonld  arrive.  The  nij^t  was 
dark  as  doom,  the  wind  roared  in  hurricane 
strength,  and  the  distant  moaning  of  the  sea,  all 
conspired  to  impress  the  Aigitive  with  fesx  and 
foreboding.  He  groped  rather  than  walked  to* 
wards  the  quay,  but  save  the  noise  of  the  angry 
elements  he  could  hear  nothing.  Another  hour  of 
suspense  in  that  stormy  night — conscience  re- 
proaching within,  and  the  tempest  raging  without, 
— Beid  was  truly  a  bumbled,  affrighted,  trembling 
man.  The  wind  caused  a  sharp  noise — the  ftigi- 
tive  heard  in  it  the  voice  of  the  pursuer,  and  in 
his  terror  he  sprung  forward — but  what  new 
sensation  awaited  him  ?  He  was  in  the  air — and 
felt  his  breath  going  from  him — the  next  minute 
he  plunged  deeply  into  the  ground. 

He  had  leaped  over  the  quay  ;  and  it  being  low 
water,  be  was  imm^sed  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
soft  sUt  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  harbour. 
He  struggled  to  extricate  himself^  hut  the  force 
with  which  be  had  fsll^Jft^  m^c^t^^e^f^  so 
deeply  into  the  treacherow  Bubstance  vm  extor 
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cation  was  impossible.  His  very  gold  helped  to 
weigh  him  down.  The  sound  of  the  approaching 
tide  might  be  heard  during  the  inteirais  vhen  the 
wind  was  not  heard,  and  what  awaited  him  but 
to  be  drowned  by  the  rising  waters!  They 
would  swim  round  and  round  him  and  rise  inch 
by  inch  till  they  swallowed  him  in  him  in  their 
cold  embrace ! 

And  was  this  to  be  his  end  1  He  shrieked  and 
he  screamed — ^he  implored  and  he  blasphemed  all 
by  tarns.  "Ha  offered  to  g^ve  his  gold,  his  money, 
his  idl  to  any  one  who  would  sare  him,  but  no 
voice  aoBwerea  to  bis  cries  save  the  gurgling  broken 
waves,  and  the  harsh  sounding  <a  ma  tempest's 
roar. 

Ntai  morning,  when  day  broke,  all  tiacei  of 
the  storm  had  dlBappeared,  but  one  relic  of  tiie 
Tiolenoe  of  the  night  was  yet  to  he  seen.  8ome 
mariners  who  had  early  come  on  shore  from  the 
brig,  in  order  to  make  amends  fbr  being  unable, 
in  consequence  of  the  storm,  to  land  at  the  time 
appointed,  were  appalled  by  the  terrible  sight 
that  greeted  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour. A  human  head,  with  dark  matted  hair,  and 
look  of  unearthly  terror,  peered  above  the  calm 
blue  waters.  What  demon  was  it,  for  human 
look  it  had  not,  that  thus  scowled  upon  the  terri- 
fied seamen  ?  It  was  their  expected  passenger. 
The  sullen  sea  had  fulfilled  its  mission  of  death, 
and  rudely  as  it  had  dashed  up  to  Ihe  criminal,  it 
was  now  flowing  gently  back,  and  slowly  reveal- 
ing the  spectiQ-Iike  &rm  of  the  drowned  num. 

The  hwy  was  extricated  with  diffienlty  amidst 
the  gaze  of  hondreds  of  spectators,  but  the  boldest 
in  all  the  throog  never  to  their  dying  hour  for^t 
the  demoniao  glaio  of  Theodore  Bod's  dying 
agony  I 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THB  BNS. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Cook  met  the  hag  at  Sharp- 
nose's  office.  She  was  low  and  dispirited — her 
son  had  died  that  morning — ^her  victima  had  es- 
caped her  snares,  and  with  her  dear  passion  of 
revengo  unsatiated  she  was  foriona  and  ill  at 
ease  with  the  world  and  herself.  She  still  che- 
rished the  hope  that  Flint  would  be  captured,  and 
directed  that  the  authorities  should  proceed  with 
Cook  to  the  place  whore  he  had  last  been  seen  by 
the  patriot,  and  assured  them  that  if  oareAilly 
searched  the  proofs  of  the  f^tive's  guilt  would 
he  clearly  ratabliahed.  The  search  was  made, 
and  in  a  recess  in  a  garden  wall,  a  large  paper 
parcel  waa  £mnd  whi^  contained  not  only  the 
notes  stcden  from  Carmiohaeli  but  o&er  ul-ao- 
quired  weallli,  which  settled  all  doubt  as  to  the 
duracter  of  the  ColoneL  The  notes  were  returned 
to  the  joyfiil  Carmiohael,  but  the  silver  goods  of 
poor  Kate  had  disappeared  for  ever.  The  che- 
mistry of  Theodore  Eeid  had,  as  the  reader  knows, 
converted  them  into  a  solid  form. 

The  Colonel  was  never  found.  Very  probably 
he  had  gone  abroad,  and  it  is  perhaps  no  breach 
of  charity  to,  suppose  that  he  continued  his  evil 
courses  to  the  end.  Copley  took  leave  of  the 
world  at  Tybum,  «ad  his  memory  has  been  dul^ 


embalmed  among  the  heroes  of  the  Newgate-Ca- 
lendar. The  hag  found  an  asylum  in  the  charity 
workhouse,  where  she  proved  a  troublesome  inmate, 
till  the  aioh-fiend  whom  she  had  so  long  and 
faithAiUy  served,  was  pleased  to  receive  her  unto 
himself. 

Character  Cook  slowly  discovered  that  the  tnie 
way  to  obtain  distinction  in  this  nether  sphere  ii 
to  make  m<mey,  and  after  ho  had  arrived  at  this 
condusiott  he  set  to  yriOt  tooth  and  nail  to  aces* 
mulate  mammoi.  Ito  sooeeeded,  and  havinr 
received  lessons  In  moderatuni  fircnn  Caradchad 
the  banker,  and  Deaoon  Elliot,  he  in  due  seswn 
cast  off  his  radicalism  and  became  a  good  torj. 
In  pooess  ftf  time  also  he  appeared  in  the  stieefi, 
adorned  with  a  white  nedk-cloth,  and  gold  watoh- 
chain ;  and  soon  after  this  transformation  he  wu 
appointed  a  member  of  the  corrupt  town-oooodl. 
His  ropublicaniam  was  not  soon  forgotten,  bat 
Character  snapped  his  fingers  at  all  gainssyen— 
and  as  he  ever  retained  his  good-nature,  sorietf 
in  time  overlooked  the  change  in  his  political 
creed.  Good  John  Campbell  emigrated  to  London, 
and  became  a  popular  Independent  preacher;  he 
subsequently  went  abroad  and  became  a  &mmu 
AMcan  missionary.  His  life  has  been  writtni, 
and  those  who  look  into  it  will  find  that  Norsum 
Hamilton  is  not  entirely  the  creaticm  of  a  ro- 
mancer's brain.  Having  finally  lived  in  Londim, 
the  "  philanthropic  ironmonger  "  is  in  reputation 
better  known  as  the  late  minister  of  the  Taber- 
nacle chapel,  than  he  is  in  Edinbu^,  where  tits 
early  porntm  of  his  most  nsdital  lift  iras  passed. 
If  ^ese  pages  should  perftm  no  other  sories 
they  will  at  least  remind  his  oountrymen  of  the 
career  of  an  estimaUe  and  moat  patnotio  man. 

Our  first  chapter  began  with  the  HcmooraUe 
Jasper  Hamilton,  and  our  last  must  see  him  to 
his  end;  although,  in  truth,  the  undtrtakiny  of 
this  part  of  our  history  has  already  been  soffi- 
ciently  fi)rmidable.  Tlae  honourable  gentleman 
was  long  in  bad  health,  and  continued  very  ill- 
natured  during  the  whole  period  of  his  sicbiea. 
The  &te  of  Korman  he  never  knew,  and  he  wu 
equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  histtny  of  Heniy 
Hamilton.  He  passed  much  of  his  time  In  a  stata 
of  semi-nnconscionsness,  but  at  last,  while  he  we 
day  was  lifted  up  in  bed  to  partake  of  his  aoiitey 
frugal  meal,  his  face  became  more  pnr^e  tiun 
usual,  and  the  alarmed  ^mestica  fled  in  all  direo- 
tions  for  auistance.  One  went  toe  the  physician, 
and  another  for  the  minister;  but  both  fimctioBa- 
ries  amved  too  late  to  be  of  ainr  essential  aurf^ 
anoe.  The  leech  assmned  a  aubions  loo^  sol 
said,  that  medicinfi  had  hmg  been  struggHBg  ts 
keep  in  ohedk  an  inonraUe  malady — the  aamd 
element  had  decidedly  obtained  the  u{^pw  hvd, 
and  life's  forces  could  not  long  maintain  the  un- 
equal fight ;  the  gout  had  prooeeded  upwavd  and 
inward  to  tiiie  great  centxe  of  vitali^,  and  in 
a  brief  space  it  must  cease  its  ftinctions.  Dea& 
had  lifted  its  skeleton  aim,  and  mortal  aid  ooold 
not  arrest  its  blow ;  there  are  many  battles  in 
life  where  love  and  money  can  assist,  but  when 
the  last  struggle  oomes,  every  son  of  Adun  must 
fight  for  himself  alone  and  nnbefriatded,  K« 
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earthly  compamonBbip  avails  in  the  passage 
through  the  dark  Talley  of  the  shadow  of  disao- 
IntioD.  The  phyaioiaa  summoned  for  the  soul  of 
the  rich  man  was  equally  powerless,  for  the  senses 
of  the  expiring  Dives  were  one  by  one  revising  to 
Mfll  their  offices.  The  kind-hearted  Armstrong 
prayed,  and  prayed  fervently,  for  the  parting 
spirit,  but  the  ear  of  him  for  whom  he  interceded 
Taa  dosed  against  extemal  sound — other  and 
deepw  sonnds  may  have  been  heard,  hut  the 
utterances  of  earth  were  inaudible  to  him — ^yet 
the  impassioned  look,  and  the  up-turned  eye,  and 
the  ida^ed  hands ;  the  import  of  these  significant 
gestons  oould  not  be  misunderstood,  and  the 
ghmng  e^  seemed  oonsoious  of  their  meaning, 
and  die  stiffiming  hand  was  perceptibly  extended 
to  the  pastor,  aa  if  in  token  of  giatitude  and  re- 
flofiftiliation.  Armstrong  clasped  the  hand  with 
a&cti(HUte  warmth,  and  in  a  few  moments  more, 
what  was  BO  lately  the  proud,  iranible,  wealthy, 
and  Hononrable  Jasper  Hamilton  wu  now  an  in- 
animate clod. 

An  express  had  been  dispatched  to  Edinbm^h 
nqassting  the  attendance  of  Florence  and  Henry, 
and  also  of  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  but  they  arrived 
too  late  to  witness  the  final  scene.  The  two  cou- 
sins were  still  in  deep  mourning,  for  the  catastrophe 
of  Korman  Hamilton  had  been  consummated  only 
three  months  before,  and  still  fresh  in  their  great 
grief,  the^  gladly  devolved  all  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  departure  of  their  unde,  on  the 
caatioQs  lawyer.  Smalibaim,  ever  observant,  saw 
that  Mr.  Joseph  demeaned  himself  very  obse- 
Viionsly  towards  the  cousins,  and  he  concluded 
from  tlus  mroumstance,  that  their  uncle's  settle- 
ment must  have  been  favonrable  towards  them; 
fiv  ss  Mr.  Joaeph  never  acted  without  a  distinot 
object  in  view,  it  was  ^fflonlt  to  nxxmcile  his 
narity  with  any  other  tiieory. 

The  old  gentleman  having  lived  unbeloved,  he 
diad  unlamented:  but  as  the  wretched  make- 
believe  of  this  worid  carries  its  hollowness  to  the 
very  month  of  the  Bepnlchre,  and  would  doubtless 
go  farther  if  it  dared,  a  la^  concourse  of  people 
T^^ontarily  attended  the  Mineral  obsequies,  and 
aasomed  &r  the  nonce  cloaks  as  inky  and  fiaoes  as 
solemn,  as  if  they  had  been  mourning  the  depar- 
ture of  one  of  the  great  and  good  ones  of  the  earth. 
Beader  I  how  many  will  be  truly  sorry  when  you 
die }  Beckon  yourselves  fortunate  if  six  right- 
eons  persons  regret  your  loss;  it  is  assuredly 
greater  than  the  average  of  sudi  regrets.  You 
nu^  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  as  yon  can 
new  personally  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  our 
pn^ontion,  it  were  needless  to  ai^e  the  matter; 
hnt  if  you  are  ambitious  of  posthTimous  honour, 
Qie  oonsideratifm  of  our  thetwy  may  induce  yon 
to  ^ly  more  earnestly  to  the  great  business  ot 
existence— 4hat  of  living  wdl. 

The  last  mourner  had  disappeared,  tiie  sexton 
had  esstande  his  spade  and  tiie  riu^  iron-door  of 
tlulKuBiilton  vault  had  been  with  difficulty  closed, 
and  then  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor  beckoned  on  the  mi- 
nistar,  sohoolmaster,  and  physician  to  follow  him 
snd  ^nr^  Hamilton  into  the  castle.  There  was 
M  Timmif  for  tins  tbKO  pn^awBonol  gentlemen, 


but  Mr.  Joseph  loved  the  appearance  of  show, 
and  especially  when  he  himself  waste  be  the  chief 
actor.  Poor  Florence  and  Mrs.  Fort«r  were  also 
summoned  to  tiie  library,  for  the  man  of  law  would 
have  his  form  carried  out.  Tony  broke  the  seals 
of  the  repositories,  and  Mr.  Joseph,  with  unerring 
instinct  and  scarcely  with  the  aid  of  vision, 
plunged  his  hand  into  a  large  pigeon-hole,  where 
the  huge  parchment  was  deposited. 

"  I  think  this  is  the  settltment  of  the  deceased, 
but  we  shall  see  :"  and  Joseph  adjusted  his  speo> 
tacles,  to  discover  what  he  knew  was  already  there. 

"  Whereas,  I,  the  Bight  Honourable  Jasper  Ha- 
milton, of  Thornton  and  Thornton  Castl^  in  the 
ooun^  o£  Uid-Lothian,  htaag  in  my  ftaU  and  per- 
fsot  senses,  and  being  anxious  tor  the  dioKoal  of 
my  Tpmpectft  heritaUe  and  persmial,  bonds,  bills, 
household  foniitnref  and  ludll  gear  and  effects, 
&o.  &c.  &o." 

We  diall  not  quote  the  whole  testament,  as  we 
might  thus  be  giving  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Joseph's 
le^  forms  to  some  niggardly  persons  desirous  of 
making  their  own  wills— a  most  expensive  luxury 
to  their  relatives,  and  the  mrat  fruitAil  source  of 
litigation  that  can  bless  the  gentlemen  of  the  long- 
robe — we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
stating,  that  the  hononrable  gentleman  had  left 
Thornton  estate  and  Thornton  Castle  to  Norman 
Hamilton,  and  tiie  residue  of  his  pn^erty,  "  share 
and  share  alike,"  to  Florence  and  Henry. 

"Mr.  Jasper,"  resumed  the  writer,  "often 
spoko  about  disinheriting  Mister  Norman,  but  I 
gave  him  nae  encouragement  in  that  view ;  and, 
as  his  health  got  badly,  he  spak  less  about  it :  and 
so  the  upshot  is,  that  ICr.  Henry  heirs  the  landed 
and  house  proper^,  and,  wi'  Hiss  Florence,  the 
half  0*  the  moveabla.  There  is  not  a  bawbee  o* 
incumbranee  on  the  haill  land:  the  tenants  are 
thriving  and  industrious,  and  some  of  the  leases 
are  nearly  out.  George  Tamson,  at  Braohead, 
has  been  sitting  for  half  naething.  I  wad  raise 
him  for  ane,  luster  Henr^ ;  he'U  stand  a  rise  o' 
ten  shillings  the  acre,  and  if  he  speaks  about  your 
biggin  a  new  bam,  if  I  were  you,  I  wad  tell  him 
to  look  oot  for  anew  landlord.  The  trees  in  some 
o'  the  plantations  are  iar  too  thick  ;  and,  as  the 
ships  canna  get  frae  the  Baltic,  on  aocoimt  o'  the 
irost,  timber  will  bring  a  good  prioe  in  Leith,  jist 
now.  Then,  there's  tibe  siller  1'  the  bank.  Miss 
Florenoe,  he  has  been  living  at  less  than  the 
interest,  I  can  assure  you." 

"I  dare  say  it  is  all  tight,  Mr.  Taylor,"  replied 
the  young  lady ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary 
that  Mrs.  Porter  and  I  shoiidd  remain  longer  here. 
I  shall  give  directions  that  your  comforts  are  duly 
attended  to." 

And  with  this  she  retired,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  Mastar  Joseph,  who  wotdd  joyflilly  have 
treated  her  to  an  articulate  statement  ot  the  items 
of  her  inhmtanoe.  The  lawyer  then  essayed  a 
eimilar  infliction  on  Hrary,  mit  he  also  dedined 
the  honour  ;  and  as  Tony  oould  not  suppress  a 
rising  titter,  Jos^h  beoune  raceedingly  testy. 
The  conf^ence  would  have  broken  up,  had  not 
Potter,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  craved  the  favour  of 
b«ng  allowed  to  put  a  few  questioM.  Xl^bnng 
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granted,  ike  lererend  gentleman  proceeded  to  pat 
liis  intem^tories. 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  yon  are  now  the 
patron  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Gro(uiilae,  Ur. 

Henry  ?" 

"Clearly,"  interpoBed  Taylor;  "theben^ce 
gangs  wi'  the  land.  See  the  Heritors  o'  Bull- 
ae^ vernu  the  Laird  of  Bullsmithy;  and  also 
'  Ersliinc's  Institutes,'  section  third,  chapter  four. " 

"  Then  I  crave  permission  to  resign  that  living 
into  the  hands  of  you,  the  honourable  patron,  pro- 
vided that  ye  induct  into  the  same  Mr.  James 
Smallbaim,  schoolmaster  of  this  parish.  Mr. 
Smallbaim  has  been  well-known  to  me  for  a  series 
of  years.  He  has  taught  the  parochial  school 
with  acceptance,  giving  Batisfootion  to  the  parents 
and  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  the  scholars. 
As  a  man  he  is  esteemed,  and  as  a  preacher  he  is 
clear  in  his  expoution  of  the  trut^  and  warm  in 
pressing  it  home  to  the  hearts  and  consdences  of 
his  hearers.   He  is-—" 

"My  dear  sir/'  said  Henry,  intermpting  the 
amiable  Potter,  who  appeared  to  labour  under  the 
hsllueination  that  he  was  writing  a  formal  certi- 
ficate for  his  friend,  and  not  making  a  few  verbal 
remarks  in  his  behalf,  "it  is  unnecessary  for 
you  to  say  a  single  word  in  commendation  of  Mr. 
Smallbaim.  I  know  him  well,  and  thoroughly 
appreciate  his  character  and  abilities.  There  is 
another  parish  of  which  I  am  patron,  and  the 
incumbent  of  which  is  older  than  you ;  keep  your 
living,  my  dear  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  depend  on  it 
that  your  Mend  shall  receive  a  ben^oe  very 
soon.'* 

"  I  am  not  free  to  see  Mr.  James  Smallbaim 
longer  witbout  a  church,"  persevered  Armstrong. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  grateful  Smallbaim, 
"  since  the  new  laird  is  so  kind,  and  since  you  are 
so  anxious  for  my  promotion,  I  may  propose  a  plan 
which  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  you  both.  I  am 
much  attached  to  this  place,  and  recent  changes 
will  bind  me  to  it  more  closely  still.  If  the  peo- 
ple are  agreeable,  I  shall  be  glad  to  become  Mr. 
Armstror^s  assistant  and  successor." 

"And  Uve  in  the  nuuue  wi*  me?" 

"If  you  are  agreeable." 

"Ifs  a  bargain,"  and  honest  Armstroi^  very 
nearly  wept  tears  of  joj. 

"Bat  always,  of  course,  on  the  snppontion 
that  I  receive  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  call  from 
the  people,"  added  Smallbaim,  for  the  school- 
master was  strong  in  the  niitter  of  anti-patronage, 
and  tenaciously  held  that  the  church  has  a  juris- 
diction separate  &om  that  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

"  The  people,"  echoed  Taylor,  "  a  fig  for  the 
,  people ;  what  bizziness  have  they  to  interfere  wi' 
the  leg^  rights  o*  the  patron.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  Mr.  Smallbaim,  if  Mr.  Hamilton  gi'cs  you  the 
presentatiun,  and  if  I  get  it  extended  on  a  five 
pound  stamp,  (I'll  chaise  you  a  trifle  less  than 
the  society  fees  for  drawing  it  oot,)  if  ane  of  the 
people  says  '  chs«p .''  I'll  let  him  see  that  it's  term 
day  wi'  him.  See  what  France  has  come  to,  wi' 
its  nonsense  about  the  richts  o'  the  people.  If 
the  commonality  want  to  choose  their  minister, 
let  them  pay  £ir  him.   I  really  wonder  to  Iwar 


a  man  o'  yonr  sense,  and  college-bred  too,  sporting 
sic'  nonsense." 

"I  hold  by  my  principles,  Mr.  Taylor,  you  can 
hold  by  yotirs,"  replied  tiie  liberal  preacher. 

" Gtentlemen,"  interposed  the  patron,  "leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands,  if  you  please.  I  respect 
Mr.  Smallbaim's  scruples,  they  are  proper  and 
becoming,  but  I  am  confident  that  from  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  whole  parish, 
that  the  call  will  be  general  and  tiie  settlonent 
harmonious." 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  no  difficulty 
was  found  in  inducting  Smallbaim  into  tiie  curs 
of  Groombie,  in  the  mode  propcwed  by  himself; 
and  that  matter  being  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader,  there  is  only  <me  remaining  point, 
on  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  tiiat  his 
curiosity  remains  unsatisfied,  and  that  is,  did 
ilorence  Hamiltcm  marry  Henry  ? 

There  is  no  donbt  that  Florence  had  secretly 
given  her  heart  to  Norman,  dthongh,  in  ej^reas 
terms,  she  had  never  said  so,  and  there  was  mn<^ 
in  the  circumstances  attending  his  end  to  indnce 
her  to  ibrego  the  transference  of  her  affections  to 
any  less-loved  object  Henrv  knew  her  atn^^ 
and  he  respected  her  none  the  less  that  she  had 
preferred  to  himself,  a  brother  to  whom  he  per- 
sonally was  80  much  attached.  Between  the 
two  surviving  cousins  there  had  ever  subsisted  a 
thorough  congeniality  of  feeling ;  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  old  castle  had  been  familiar  to  them 
from  their  earliest  chUdbood;  and  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  course,  that  Florence,  although  quite 
capable  of  setting  up  a  separate  estabUshment, 
should  remain  mistress  at  Thornton  Castle;  and 
it  equally  seemed  a  natural  thing  that  Heniy, 
although  at  liberty  to  marry  in  any  one  day  of  the 
calendar,  yet  never  in  imagination  conceived  of 
paying  his  addresses  to  several  very  eligible  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Henry  never  talked  of 
love — not  that  he  was  not  an  ardent  lover,  but, 
&om  his  knowledge  of  Florence's  character,  he 
knew  that  the  wounds  of  the  heart  take  loDger 
tim«  to  heal  than  tiiose  of  the  body,  and  he  was 
content  to  bide  his  time.  If  two  partulel  Unee  have 
but  the  slightest  oonve^ence,  they  will,  in  doe 
season,  mn  into  each  other » the  conveigaiGe 
existing,  the  junction  is  a  mere  matter  of  Bfeee. 
It  is  the  same  with  wedlock — two  parties  hring 
in  harmony  with  each  otber,  and  kept  separate 
only  by  a  remembrance  of  grief,  wiU,  when  the 
wound  gets  cicatrised,  enter  into  the  matrimonial 
relation,  as  certainly  as  the  stars  gravitate  towards 
the  sun.  If  you  tell  me  that  this  destroys  the 
illusion  of  love — I  answer  that  it  is  real,  actual, 
current,  every-day  life.  If  you  are  a  married 
man,  don't  pry  too  curiously  into  the  list  of  sweet- 
hearts who  dimgled  about  your  wife  long  before 
you  were  heard  of;  or  if  you  believe  that  you  were 
her  first  and  only  love,  can  you  say,  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  that  sht  teat  yours  ?  Or  fiur- 
ther,  as  these  are  considerations,  rather  secret  it 
character,  and  therefore  incapable  of  tangible 
proof,  we  shall  clench  the  matter  by  a  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  widows,  ^t  is  a  well-known 
&ct  that  many  ^^m^^^^SV^^^JIi^i^^^  death  of 
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Uiar  hoBbandfl,  unite  themselves  to  other  help- 
mates. Their  affection  to  number  one  (we  mean 
of  the  hoflbands)  was  undonbted,  and  doubtleas 
tiie  good  man  thoi^t  so  hima^;  hut  when 
nniiifaer  two  was  assumed,  lore  was  equally  tender 
towards  him,  and  he,  also,  would  be  conscions  of 
the  fikct — and  if  he  quitted  the  world  prematurely, 
tlie  same  pleasant  result  would  happen  in  the  case 
nnmber  three.  The  human  heart  is  a  won- 
derfiil  organ,  and  one  of  its  mBrrellous  propertiee, 
is  its  elasticify— it  bends  to  the  shower  only  to 
rise  to  the  sunshine.  Let  not,  therefore,  Florence 
Hamiltoa  be  blamed,  if  after  a  volnntaiy  oblation 
of  tTO  years  to  the  memory  of  one  to  whom  she 
had  not  been  married,  who  had  nerer  asked  her 
in  mamage,  to  whom  she  had  not  plighted  her 
troth— let  her  not,  we  say,  be  blamed,  if,  ulti- 
matdy,  she  gave  her  hand,  and  such  of  her  heart 
as  remained,  to  another  suitor.  At  all  events, 
whether  such  a  thing  was  in  itself  right  or  no, 
such  a  thing  was  done,  as  any  one  who  consults 
the  file  of  tiie  Edtnbwgh  Ecming  Qntrani,  may 
sditfy  himself. 

"Uanied  at  Thornton  Castle,  hy  the  Ber. 
James  SmaUhaim,  <m  the  30Ui  IS&y,  179S,  the 
Bigjit  Hononxahle  the  Earl  of  Oxchardfleld,  E.T., 


to  Florence  only  daughter  of  the  late  Honourable 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Fairhaugh." 

The  £arl  of  Qrchardaeld !  Did  she  jilt  Henrr 
Hamilton  her  cousin  after  all  ?  "No.  Did  he  jilt 
her?  Ko.  Did  tiiey  mutually  agree  to  differ? 
No. 

Here  is  the  mystery. 

The  Earl  of  Orchardfield  died  without  male  issue, 
and  Henry  Hamilton  as  the  nearest  male  heir  ac- 
quired the  title.  The  new  earl  became  a  patriotic 
nobleman,  and  tiU  his  death  was  returned  a  re- 
presentatire  Scotch  Peer  in  Parliament,  and  more- 
over— ^he  did  not,  like  Character  Cook,  turn  his 
hack  on  his  old  principles,  but  steadily  adhered 
to  moderate  reforming  progression. 

The  name  and  story  of  the  noble  convict  whose 
career  has  now  been  feebly  traced  gradually  faded 
from  the  public  ,'recollection ;  hut  to  the  last  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Orchardfield  vi^ted  his 
lonely  grave  in  the  old  picturesque  churchyard  of 
Bestah^; — ^bnt  in  turn  they  too  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  and  now,  except  an  aged  judge  and  a 
Toiwible  citizen,  perhaps  none  in  modem  Edin- 
hunh  will  trace  in  these  pages  tiie  stem  destiny 
ofl  ftnman  Hamilton. 


HOW  A  FORTTTNE  WAS  MADE. 


Totr  wish  me  to  tell  you  how,  after  my  escape 
frtHu  the  horrors  and  perils  of  the  Freoch  Bevo- 
latioa  of  1 789,*  I  managed  to  retrieve  my  fortunes, 
Bad  place  myself  once  more  in  an  ind^endent 
podtion.  Well,  I  will  teU  you  the  story  as  cir- 
cgmatantially  as,  at  the  pr««nt  distance  of  time, 
1  m  able  to  recollect  it. 

Having  escaped  with  little  more  than  a  whole 
>kia  from  France  at  the  death  of  Bobespierxe,  and 
returned  to  England,  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
onployment  in  any  occupation  suited  to  my  qua- 
lifieatuma.  A  knowledge  of  the  Frencli  and 
Gorman  tongues,  accomplishments  at  that  time 
of  day  not  so  oonunon  as  they  are  now,  simply 
poh^  became  they  were  not  so  much  wanted, 
procored  me  a  respectable '  post  in  a  mercantile 
boose  of  some  standing,  for  whom  I  did  Uie  double 
daty  of  cashier  and  corresponding  clerk.  I  was 
hardly  more  than  twenty  at  the  comm^cement 
of  my  engagement  in  the  spring  of  1 795,  and  1 
remamed  thus  occupied  for  cdeven  years,  occasion- 
ally travelling  abroad  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 
summer,  ia  the  execution  of  confidential  com- 
missions intrusted  to  me  by  my  principals.  I 
was  still  a  young  man  when,  in  the  year  1806, 
news  arrived  in  England  of  the  capture  of  Buenos 
Ayrcs  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  who,  without  any 
aothority  from  the  British  Government,  (having 
settled  the  busioess  of  the  Dutch  bottoms  under 
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Jansens,  and  cabbaged  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
serve  for  a  Tom  Tiddl^s  ground  for  tmfledged 
Governors  to  play  the  fool  vrith,)  had  started  across 
the  Atlantic,  picking  up  reinforcements  by  the 
way  at  St.  Helena,  and,  dashing  at  the  Spanish 
capital,  had  carried  it  by  a  amp  d»  mam. 

If  I  were  to  talk  for  a  month  of  nothing  else, 
I  should  hardly  succeed  in  giving  you  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  effect  which  tixe  arrival  of  this  news 
had  upon  ',ike  c<nnmercial  world  in  England. 
Whet^  it  he  that  there  is  anything  taliamanio 
in  the  two  ^llal^  "  South  SeaSi"  I  cUm't  pretend 
to  guess;  but  the  fioct  once  estabUshedtiiat  Buenos 
Ayres  was  onis,  produced  an  in&tuataon.  compa- 
rable to  nothii^  else  of  the  kind  whmh  I  can 
recall  to  mind.  It  was  like  a  revival  of  the 
Mississippi  schone  of  Law,  and  had  its  effects 
not  been  confined  to  a  certain  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  all  probability  it  would  have  resulted  as 
ruinously.  Merchants  went  mad  upon  the  subject 
of  the  South  Seas.  Manufacturers  were  forced  to 
work  by  relays  day  and  night;  and  enormous 
consignments  of  anything  and  everything  which 
could  be  produced  by  labour  were  dispatched 
headlong  without  prudence  or  premeditation  for 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Plate.  It  ia  a  iact  consistent 
with  my  own  knowledge,  that  among  of^er  things 
for  which  no  reasonable  being  could  have  ex- 
pected a  demand,  cargoes  of  winter  clothing 
which  would  have  been  a  godsend  to  an  Esqui- 
mauZ|  and  cono^nmontQ  q£  Sheffield  Mmt 
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hniribd  off  to  a  tropical  cUmate  vitii  the  view  of 
lealizmg  a  tconwnaous  profit  by  tiieir  disposal. 
InfiitaatioawastheOTderoftheday.  Everybody 
-who  had  the  means  determined  on  a  Tontnre, 
and  erery  Tessel  that  oonld  be  caught  np,  vhat- 
ever  her  sailing  qualificationa  or  ctmdition  as  to 
Eeaworthiness,  was  chartered  and  freighted  vith 
commodities  of  all  desoriptions  for  Iho  South 
American  market. 

I  cannot  boast  of  having  been  myself  free  from 
the  prevailing  mania,  and  I  invested  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  the  purchase  of  weapons,  which  I 
thought  would  be  at  least  as  likely  as  skates  or 
■now  boots  to  yield  a  profitable  return.  The 
house  which  I  served  held  aloof  from  tiiese  spe- 
culations for  a  season;  but  they  were  bitten  at 
last,  and  then  set  about  making  up  for  lost  time 
witii  a  vigour  very  different  from  their  usually 
cautious  and  methodical  mode  of  doing  business. 
One  morning  I  was  surprised,  while  dressing,  b^ 
a  citation  from  the  principal  of  the  firm,  to  wait 
upon  him  at  his  breakfast  table.  Bturing  the 
meal  he  alnruptly  put  the  question  to  me,  "  Are 
you  disposed  to  go  on  board  the  Zmm  as  super- 
cargo and  agent,  and  to  sail  at  once  V*  Though 
not  very  much  surprised  at  the  question,  I  was 
rather  staggered  at  the  suddrainess  of  Hie  requi- 
sition. I  did  not  however  olgect,  but  begged  fbr 
a  day  or  two  to  prepare  my  outfit.  A  few  hours 
was  all  that  could  be  allowed.  My  employers 
knew  my  penchant  for  travelling,  and  had  rightly 
calculated  that  I  should  be  at  tiieir  command  at 
any  moment.  I  was  no  sailor,  and  knew  but 
little  of  fbo  necessaries  required  on  ^p-boaid, 
but  I  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  time  allowed 
me — ^had  all  my  luggage  packed  snug  in  the  rajurse 
of  the  afternoon,  and  tibat  same  night  started  in 
the  mail  for  Liverpool,  where  Ibe  vessel  lay,  wait- 
ing only  the  arrival  of  the  supercargo  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage.  The  Zme*  was  ntorly  a  new 
vessel  of  500  tons  burden, belonging  to  our  bouse; 
and  ttus  would  be  but  her  third  voyage.  She  was 
freighted  withUanchester  and  woollen  goods,  and, 
boEKleB  a  crew  of  eighteen  or  twen^  hands,  had 
a  dozen  passoigers  on  board,  most  of  tiiem  carry- 
ing smi^  ventures  ot  ttieir  own.  I  had  been 
ftimiahed  with  a  sealed  packet  of  insbnotions, 
and  duplicates  of  tilie  invoioeB^  and  tbeae  I  too^ 
ooeasion  to  crai  om  during  my  journey  to  the 
ooast  I  firand  myself  eha^ed  with  the  entire 
responsibiHty  of  the  cargo,  and  invested  with  a 
discretionary  power  as  to  its  disposal ;  and  from 
a  copy  of  the  directions  forwarded  to  tlie  captain 
of  l^e  vessel,  which  was  enclosed,  I  saw  that  he 
was  bound  to  navigate  the  ship  to  any  part  of  the 
American  ooast  that  I  might  think  proper  to  direct. 

TJpon  arriving  at  LivenKwl  and  rtftking  inqui- 
ries, I  learned  that  the  ZanM  had  worked  out  of 
the  docks,  and  was  lying  a  few  fhrlongs  down  the 
river,  waiting  for  sailing  Mders.  A  few  houra 
afterwards  I  climbed  her  black  side,  laid  my  cre- 
dentials before  the  captain,  who,  the  moment  his 
eye  had  caught  the  signature  of  the  finn,  gave 
the  word  for  weighing  anchor,  and  then,  with  a 
tolerably  fair  wind,  we  dn^ed  dffwn  the  Uersey 
into  St.  Qoot^'b  ChMBBi^ 


I  have  said  I  was  no  sailor.  Two  or  three  pas- 
sages across  the  straits  of  Dover  constituted  the 
whole  at  my  previous  maritime  experienoes;  and 
you  need  not  be  sorprised  that  when  a  finsh 
tneese  sprung  up,  as  we  entered  the  open  sea,  I 
was  thrown  upon  my  back  in  my  beru,  where  I 
had  to  uqde^  the  usual  seascming  which  recoL- 
oiles  land-lubbers  to  the  brine.  ThB  Bay  of  Biaoay 
is  a  vevy  ugly  cradle  fbr  a  qualmish  patient ;  ana 
the  oimsequence  tomewas,  that  mwe  than  a  week 
had  elapsed  before  I  was  in  a  condition  to  shew 
my  fiice  on  deck,  where  I  could  hear,  as  I  lay 
groaning  in  my  berth,  that  tliere  was  no  lack  of 
merriment  on  board.  One  fine  morning,  however, 
when  the  sun  was  shining  brilUantly,  and  the 
breeze  had  moderated  a  little,  I  managed  to  dress 
and  get  on  deck.  The  sudden  change  of  air  and 
scene,  the  magnificent  and,  to  me,  novel  spectacle 
around,  and  tiie  warm  welcome  I  received  from 
my  feliow-passengers,  banished  my  sickness  at 
onoe.  For  a  week  I  had  eaten  next  to  notiiingf 
and  had  loathed  the  oght  and  even  the  bare  men- 
tion of  food ;  but  I  had  not  been  two  hours  on 
deck,  befiwe  a  rareoons  appetite  drove  me  to  the 
Of^taia's  cabin,  where  oou  fowl  and  ham  vanished 
downmytiiroa^  untill  was  ashamed  of  tiie  eshi- 
bition  I  was  making  of  myself,  and  desisted  from, 
modesfy  rather  than  satiBnotum. 

I  now  began  to  look  around  me,  and  found 
reaacm  to  congratulate  myself  upon  my  situation. 
We  had  an  able  and  ord^ly  crew,  a  captain  who 
was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  but  who  knew  his 
business,  and  a  dozen  passengers  besides  m^lf, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  young  fellows  of  my  own 
age,  mil  of  enjoym^t  and  confident  in  the  fotnre, 
which  no  one  of  th^  doubted  would  crown  their 
expectations  with  success.  We  had  a  two  months' 
voyage  before  us  yet,  and  we  were  all  of  one  mind 
as  to  tile  necessity  of  posing  the  time  as  agreeably 
as  possible.  Drafts,  ohess,  backgammon,  and 
rubbers  of  whist,  alternated  with  muric,  drama^ 
reading  and  recitations,  served  to  pass  away  the 
long  evenings ;  and  bobbing  for  sluirits,  firing  at 
sea-birds  or  floating  botties  thiown  overboud, 
athletic  games  on  deck,  or  racing  among  the  rig- 
ging, found  us  amusement  and  appetite  during  tha 
di^.  There  wen  some  smart  wits  on  board,  md 
some  of  these  originated  anotiber  species  of  amuse- 
ment which  gave  rise  to  no  miall  amount  cf 
mirth.  This  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
clever  pasquinades,  which  were  found  every  morn- 
ing placarded  on  the  mainmast,  whitlier  we  were 
accustomed  to  flock  as  soon  as  we  turned  out,  to 
criticise  and  interpret  them  according  to  our  &ncy, 
amid  roars  of  laughter.  It  happened,  and  it  is 
only  one  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a  mania, 
tiiat  several  of  our  party,  in  their  eagerness  to 
secure  means  of  transport  for  themselves  and  their 
goods,  had  neglected  all  attention  to  their  outfit, 
and  had  come  on  board  the  Zones  witii  no  better 
provision  for  a  Icmg  voyage  than  a  traveller  by  rail 
now  puts  into  hw  carpet-bag,  on  starting  for  a 
journey  of  a  few  days.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
light-hearted  Irishman,  quite  a  gentleman  in  man- 
ners, who  had  actnallf  oqm^  P^y^tnCVilb  but 
two  shirto  for  bis  wlwk*  0tock. 
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ma,  88  bontniriiig  was  oat  of  the  question,  that  in 
B  very  shOTt  tune  hs  was  literally  reduced  to  tiie 
Tssh-tab ;  and,  tiiere  being  no  female  on  board, 
was  compelled  twice  a  week  to  officiate  as  his  own 
laimdreBs.  His  exploits  in  tliis  way  were  the 
theme  of  a  good  many  of  the  anonymous  produc- 
tioDB  which  every  morning  appeared  on  the  main- 
mast A  part  of  one  of  them,  I  recollect,  tan 

To  all  good  people  be  it  known, 

Who  saH  to  Buenofl  Ajres, 
That  our  poor  comrade,  Bob  Holone. 

As  maa  as  a  March  hsra  is. 

For  twice  a  week  he  takes  a  spell, 

At  washing  his  old  shirt,  sirs ; 
And  thoogh  he's  prood  of  wasbiiig  well, 

IVs  never  bee  mm  dirt,  sirs. 

Which  latter  assertion,  at  leas^  was  perfiKtly  trae, 
Bob's  linen  presenting  anything  but  a  Beau  Brum- 
mel  a^>earance,  tiiongh  he  did  the  beet  he  oould 
with  it.  He  was  a  feuov  infinite  good  temper, 
md  not  onlybore  all  such  references  to  his  manage 
with  good  humour,  but  actually  took  part  in  them 
himself.  He  seemed  to  consider  that  he  should 
be  robbing  us  of  our  entertainment  and  acting  un- 
^ly,  if  he  got  over  his  bi-weekly  ceremony  in 
any  out-of-the-way  hole  or  comer  of  the  vessel ; 
and,  therefore,  he  regularly  brought  his  tub  upon 
deck,  and  went  through  the  businesa  With  the 
atmwt  deliberation,  in  view  of  all  on  board.  His 
chief  persecutor  Was  a  young  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Osbom,  who  had  formerly  managed  a  planta- 
tion in  St.  Vincents,  and  who  was  intending  to 
settle  again  in  the  West  Indies  so  soon  as  he  should 
have  r^dized  the  profit  of  his  venture,  from  the 
tiroceeds  of  Which  he  had  resolved  to  purchase 
und  and  n^nes  on  his  own  account.    The  r^t 

our  adventorers  were  mostly  clerks  oruianagers 
from  London  houses ;  and  all  were  Mmgoine  as  to 
\ha  restilto  of  their  speonlations — each  man  ima- 
gining that  he  had  ontvitted  his  ocnnpeers  by  the 
BopehatilT  of  the  inTestment  npon  fniich  he  had 
Tstttttced  his  Cfl|dtal. 

I  n^  not  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the  voyage, 
irhich,  though  it  will  always  remain  as  one  of  ^e 
pleasantest  reooUectiotiB  in  my  own  mind,  presents 
no  remarkable  fbatures.  "We  did  not  forget  the 
mutomary  ceremonies  on  passing  the  line,  when 
Kalone  had  his  revenge  upon  some  of  us,  from  the 
Boperiority  of  his  genius  lu  the  concoction  of  prac- 
tital  jokes.  The  voyage  was  fortunate  as  it  was 
agreteble.  "We  had  neither  death  nor  sickness  to 
d^lore;  which  latterwas  a  great  mercy,  as  the  cap- 
tam  was  the  only  doctor  on  board,  and  his  whole 
stock  of  medicine  was  contained  in  a  square  chest 
not  bigger  than  a  hafr-boz.  With  all  our  merri- 
ment, however,  and  we  were  in  the  humour  to 
laogh  at  everything,  we  were  none  of  us  sorry 
when  the  voyage  drew  to  a  close,  and  a  man  was 
sent  to  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  land.  This 
was  on  the  sectmd  of  November.  The  coast  was 
not  sighted  by  sun-down,  but  we  slackened  sail 
dnring  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  saw  us 
vithin  a  few  miles  of  the  British  fleets  lyiug  ofiF 
the  mmXh  of  the  Bivor  flaie.  While  at  break- 


we  w^  boaxded  by  a  man-t^-woz's  boat, 
which  brought  ns  news  tiiat  suddenly  dashed  all 
our  hopes  to  the  ground,  and  spread  tiie  gloom  of 
disa^intmrait  ood  prospective  ruin  upon  every 
countenance. 

We  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  we  had  calculated  upon 
finding  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  had  been 
retf^en  by  the  Bpaniards — that  the  whole  of  the 
British  forces,  amounting  in  all  to  little  more  than 
1600  in  number,  had  been  either  cut  to  pieces,  or 
made  prisoners — and  that  Sir  Home  Popham,  who 
had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  slaughter,  and 
got  on  board  the  fleet,  was  then  blockading  the 
town,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinfercements, 
with  the  intent  of  recovering  his  lost  prize.  This 
reverse  was  owing  to  the  strategy  of  a  Trenoh 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  dense  fog,  had  croased  tfae  estualr  from. 
Jfonte  Video  with  a  force  of  1000  regular  troops, 
and  by  thus  imparting  vigour  and  co-operation  to 
an  insurrection  within  the  ci^,  had  overwhelmed 
the  Knglish  force,  and  dictated  terms  of  surrender, 
which,  however  ^mnninioas,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  reftue. 

Here  was  a  miserable  consummation  to  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  our  jovial  party !  I  shall 
never  foiget  the  spectacle  of  long  feces  that  arose 
from  that  cabin  breakfast-table,  nor  the  contrast 
they  ofered  to  the  hilarious  looks  with  which, 
half  an  hour  before,  we  had  sat  down  to  it.  A 
gloomy  silence,  now  and  then  broken  by  the 
abrupt  and  passionate  ^aculation  of  an  oath, 
followed  the  droarturo  of  the  man  of  war's  boa^ 
which  carried  off  a  couple  of  our  ablest  seamen. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  we  recovered 
some  portion  of  our  lost  spirits,  and  nothing  con- 
tributed more  towards  this— perhaps  I  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  say  it— than  the  arrival  of  Uiree 
other  vessels  bound  on  the  same  errand  as  our- 
selves, whom  we  saw  consecutir^y  boarded  by 
the  same  boatj  and  subjected  to  the  same  expm- 
ffiMftm  ervcu.  Companimuihip  in  misfortune 
doubtless  lessens  its  severity;  and  we  b^an  to 
take  a  spiteftal  sort  of  pleasure  in  counting  the 
multitude  of  victims  to  the  same  calamity  which 
had  ruined  ourselves.  These  soon  became  so 
numerous  as  to  convince  us  that  even  had  the 
chances  of  war  not  shut  up  otir  market,  the  fiiry 
of  competition  arising  from  the  abnormal  glut  of 
merchandize  of  all  descriptions  mxist  have  been 
nearly  as  fetal  to  our  prospects.  The  weather 
was  comparatively  mild,  and  this  was  so  far  for- 
tunate as  it  facilitated  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication. We  had  arrived  after  the  hurricane 
season,  which  had  prevented  the  embarkation  of 
our  troops,  and  occasioned  their  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards.  Meetings  were  held  daily  on  board 
one  or  other  of  the  vessels  continually  arriving,  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  the 
awkward  circumBtances  in  which  we  stood.  I 
cannot  say  that  much  satiefiaction  resulted  from 
these  councils.  We  came  to  a  determination,  how- 
ever, to  seek  {idvice  from  the  Conmiander-in-chicf, 
and  sent  a  deputatio«ii^^b«^(ferGSiatpuipose, 
a  ^nceeding,  by  tiie  wi^T«  for  which  Pdid  not 
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myself  vote,  not  having  any  faith  in  it.  The 
deputation  retomed  from  Maldonado,  whither 
they  had  gone  to  seek  the  general,  very  consider- 
ably ohop-Mlen ;  they  had  not  been  honoured 
wiUi  an  interview,  but  were  sent  back  with  a 
rather  contemptuous  message,  verbally  delivered 
through  a  subordinate,  to  the  effect  that,  as  the 
traders  had  come  out  to  please  themselves,  they 
were  at  prafect  liberty  to  go  back  if  they  didn't 
like  it— be  didn't  send  &a  t^am,  and  wasn't  going 
to  provide  for  them.  &ir  Home,  in  taeA,  was  not 
in  a  very  complaisant  mood.  The  late  &ilure  of 
his  attack  on  Uonte  Video,  added  to  bis  summary 
disgrace  at  the  capital,  had  spoiled  his  temper, 
which  the  sight  of  his  troops  cooped  up  in  a  b^- 
garly  town,  all  bat  destitute  of  convemences,  was 
not  calculated  to  improve.  Ke  was  recalled  not 
long  after,  and  took  his  passage  home,  where  he 
had  to  &ce  a  court-martial,  by  whom  he  was  se- 
TOTely  reprimanded  for  his  unauthorized  precipi- 
totion  in  the  whole  afiair. 

Fbding  that  all  chance  of  coming  to  a  trade 
with  the  Spaniards  was  hopeless,  many  of  the 
vessels,  a£ter  a  short  stay,  sailed  away  to  seek 
a  market  in  other  ports.  Hy  instructions,  though 
loading  me  with  more  responsibilify  than  I  should 
have  sought,  hardly  allowed  of  my  following  their 
example ;  and  I  wrote  to  my  principals,  stating 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  demanding  fur- 
ther directions.  Before  my  letters  could  have 
arrived  in  London,  I  had  received  advices  from 
my  employers  from  which  I  learned  that  they 
were  in  possession  cf  the  history  of  events ;  and 
from  which  also,  a$  they  directed  me  to  hold  on,  and 
l^de  my  time  for  a  marked  I  judged  that  they  must 
bo  privy  to  a  deteimination  on  the  part  of  the 
gorerament  to  avenge  the  disgrace  of  the  Britdsh 
armies  by  the  final  reduction  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Though  I  did  not  much  relish  the  prospect  before 
me,  still  as  several  of  my  companions,  with  whom 
I  i^iared  my  intelligence  and  conjectures,  resolved 
to  remain  on  board,  and  participate  in  our  fortune, 
we  contrived  to  pass  the  time  tolerably  enough. 
An  acqiiaintance  which  I  had  formed  on  shore  on 
one  of  my  visits,  led  to  a  familiarity  with  a  lieu- 
tenant ID  the  navy,  a  relative  of  one  of  our  firm, 
with  whom  I  and  my  companions  sometimes 
fspent  whole  days  on  board  his  frigate ;  and  as  the 
welcome  we  received  was  reciprocated  on  our  part 
on  board  the  Lance,  we  managed  to  pass  away 
the  time  without  suffering  much  from  mmi. 

At  tiie  end  of  January,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
who,  after  the  recall  of  Sir  Home,  had  arrived 
with  a  pretty  strong  reinforcement  at  Kaldonado, 
finding  no  accommodation  for  his  men  in  that 
place,  commenced  &e  storming  of  Honte  Video. 
[Hiis  afiair,  which  is  generally  conmdered  as  a 
very  brilliant  one,  I  had  the  pleasure,  if  it  is  a 
pleasure,  of  witnessing.  The  cannonading  endured 
fat  a  whole  week  b^ne  a  breach  was  effected, 
and  would  have  endured  perhaps  for  a  week 
longer  had  there  been  powder  enough  to  carry  it 
on;  but  all  that  being  at  length  well-nig^  uiot 
awi^,  an  assault  was  ordered,  which  took  place  an 
hour  before  dawn  on  the  second  of  February. 
Vhat  induced  our  fellows  to  go  groping  in  the  | 


dark  in  search  of  a  breach  which  was  hardy  visi- 
ble in  the  day-light,  I  don't  know ;  but  to  it  they 
went  pell-mell,  and  five  hundred  of  them  were 
shot  down  before  they  knew  where  they  were 
going.  It  was  not  ml  dawn  broke,  and  they 
could  see  their  way,  that  they  discovered  tlie 
breach,  through  which  they  poured  like  a  cataract, 
carrying  everything  before  them.  They  suffered 
a  heavy  loss,  but  it  was  said  they  slew  a  thousand 
of  the  enemy  and  took  double  that  number  of 
prisoners.  The  happiest  result,  however,  was  the 
capture  of  the  place  iteelf^  whidt  was  well  finti- 
fied,  and  yieldsd  that  acounmodation  to  tiie  British 
whidi  the^  so  mndi  wanted.  It  wu  taken  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  a  large  force  of  the  enemy 
being  on  the  way  to  raise  the  riege. 

The  success  of  this  exploit  had  a  prodigious 
effect  on  our  spirits.  We  now  began  to  look  upon 
the  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  an  event 
not  much  longer  to  he  deferred,  and  our  hopes 
brightened  accordingly.  All  was  life  and  gaiety 
as  well  on  board  as  on  shore,  and  entertainments 
were  reciprocated  with  a  jovial  hospitality  that 
became  quite  contagious.  As  spring  drew  on  we 
b^an  to  look  out  for  the  arriv^  of  General 
Craufurd,  who,  with  reinforcements  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  we  knew  was  making  for  the 
River  Plate.  Still,  mimth  after  month  rolled 
away,  and  there  was  no  sight  of  Uie  wished-for 
transports.  In  Kay  General  Whitelock  arrived 
at  Monte  Video,  and  took  the  command,  and  then 
came  a  change  in  our  way  of  life.  There  was  an 
end  at  once  to  our  parties,  vitdtings,  and  joUi- 
ficationB:  grim-visaged'war  again  showed  his 
wrinkled  front,  and  every  device  that  could  be 
thought  of  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase 
tiie  numbers  and  efficiency  of  Ute  host  which  was 
to  chaw  up  BuonoB  Ayres  at  a  moaUiA]],  and  make 
us  masters  of  the  country. 

One  morning,  I  received  from  London  a  packet, 
enclosing  final  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  caigo  of  the  Lanct.  The  firm,  tired  at  length 
of  waiting  the  uncertain  issue  of  the  war,  directed 
me  to  dispose  of  the  lading  at  any  sacrifice, 
naming  a  minimum  sum  at  which  I  might,  if  it 
suited  my  views,  become  the  owner  of  the  whole 
myself,  and  desiring  me  to  return  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar  as  soon  as  conveniently  practicable.  From 
observatious  I  had  been  by  tliis  time  able  to  nmke, 
I  knew  well  enough  the  actual  value  of  the  goods 
on  the  spot  where  they  were,  and  I  saw  at  once 
that  a  liberal  profit  must  be  made  by  selling  them, 
even  taking  aU  disadvantages  into  account.  I  did 
not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment,  but  sat  down  at 
once  and  vnote  off,  accepting  the  proposal,  and 
enclosing  my  note  of  hand  for  the  sum  named.  I 
had  hardly  time  to  congratulate  myself  upon  this 
stroke  of  business,  and  had  barely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  magnificent  castle  in  the  air,  when, 
taking  my  monung's  walk  upon  the  deck,  I  saw 
a  tall  ^low  uncommonly  like  a  driU-serjeant 
clamber  on  board  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  ranged  themselves 
in  order,  barring  my  passage  down  to  the  cabin. 
I  walked  up  to  the  intruder,  and,  with  a  polite 
bow,  requited  to  know  the  purport^  his  visit. 
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WiUioiii  condescending  to  notice  me  even  with  a 
look,  he  bawled  for  the  Captain  of  the  Zance, 
and  being  informed  that  he  was  below,  sent  one 
of  the  seamen  with  a  peremptory  message  for  his 
immediate  appearance.  The  captain,  who  did  not 
choose  to  be  at  anybody's  command  on  board  his 
own  vessel,  took  no  notice  of  the  request,  beyond 
ttireatening  the  messenger  with  a  round  dozen  if 
be  dared  to  bring  him  such  another.  The  officer, 
finding  the  captain  was  in  no  hurry  to  oblige  him, 
sent  another  message  still  more  insolent.  Of  this 
tfaesailor  reftued  to  be  the  bearer,  and  toldhim  he 
had  better  carry  it  himself.  The  fellow,  there- 
upon, dashed  down  below,  and  then  we  heard 
him  and  the  captain  in  loud  altercation  for  some 
mioQtes.  When  at  length  both,  flushed  with 
mth,  came  upon  deck,  the  bnlly  condeecended  to 
explain  his  bosiBeeB,  whioh  was,  to  inspect  the  list 
of  passengers  and  crew,  witih  a  view  to  t^  enrol- 
ment of  v^tmteen  in  a  new  brigade  wliidi  was 
ibrating,  and  towards  which  it  was  expected  that 
die  Zancg,  like  all  other  Tessels  in  flie  offing, 
Bhonid  finidBh,  a  qttota.  I  Uiought  this  was  an 
odd  way  of  collecting  Tctoteers,  and  it  is  likely 
that  I  ezpnaeed  as  mnoh  in  countenance,  for 
the  fellow  returned  the  look  I  gave  him  with  a 
Boeniog  kind  of  grin  -whidb.  promised  anything 
bat  a  pleasant  termination  to  his  morning  call. 
Vhen  the  list  of  the  crew  was  read  over,  the 
TDSD  answered  to  their  names,  with  the  exception 
of  course  of  the  two  who  had  been  pressed  on  our 
amral.  The  captain  refused  to  read  the  list  of 
passengers,  and  gave  it  to  the  officer,  whopro- 
ceeded  to  call  over  the  names  hinuself.  There 
were  six  of  them  still  remaining  on  board,  as  m^y 
having  departed  to  puraue  their  fortune  elsewhere ; 
bat  though  the  brute  bawled  the  whole  dozen 
names  twice  orer,  not  a  voice  was  heard  in  acknow- 
lodgment  of  any  one  of  tkem.  Finding  at  length 
tiiat  we  were  not  to  be  brow-beaten,  he  conde- 
Bcended  to  adopt  a  more  considerate  tone,  and  in* 
fimned  us  that,  as  British  subjects,  we  ^ouid  be 
expected  to  co-oporate  with  his  majesty's  forces  in 
the  projected  attack  upon  tke  Bpu^urds,  adding 
^  we  were  at  liberty  to  do  so  as  volunteers,  or 
ire  mi^t  CTlist,  receiving  the  naual  bounty,  into 
dttier  of  the  re^unents  of  the  line. 

"  And  jtut  for  the  sake  of  variety  now,"  said 
Kalone,  adjosting  the  frill  of  his  shirt,  so  as  to 
conceal  its  ragged  edges,  "  suppose  that  a  gentle- 
man, having  no  very  violent  predilection  for  his 
ms3eety*s  service,  should  decline  to  do  either  ?" 

"Then,  by  God,"  growled  the  ruffian,  "he'd 
be  likely  to  find  himself  in  limbo  before  twenty- 
four  hours  were  over,  and  strung  np  fin:  a  traitor 
by  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  'We  will  take  time  to  consider  of  this  honour- 
able proposition  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,"  I  said, 
"and  in  the  mean  time  perhaps  you  will  do 
as  the  fiEivour  of  prosecuting  your  canvass  else- 
where." 

"Consider  as  much  as  yon  please,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  you  Tvill  go  ashore  this  evening  when 
tiie  boats  bring  in  ti^  recruits.  Of  course  you 
can  choose  whether  you  will  go  as  volunteers  or 
prisoners — ^tiiat^s  none  of  my  budnesB." 


"With  that  this  amiable  specimen  of  military 
humanity  signalled  his  myrmidons  over  the  side^ 
and  relieved  us  of  his  presence.  When  he  was 
gone  the  disagreeable  singularity  of  our  situation 
affected  us  rather  less  seriously  than  I  should 
have  anticipated.  Kalone  was  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  thing  as  rather  a  pleasant  mcident — and 
relished  the  notion  of  a  "taste  of  fighting,"  as 
a  kind  of  vivacious  novelty,  not  at  all  to  be 
objected  to  in  itsdf ;  Osbom  too  would  willingly 
have  seen  a  little  service  by  way  of  adding  to  hu 
experiences  of  life;  and  the  remainder  of  our 
companions,  though  by  no  means  combetivdy 
inclined,  evidently  entertained  less  objection  to 
bearing  arms  against  the  Spaniards  than  to  the 
scurvy  manner  in  which  the  proposition  had  bmn 
announced  to  ns.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
that  I  always  had  a  decided  dinelish  fin*  fi§^tang, 
onder  any  oironmstanca,  and  I  never  Mt  Iraa 
inclined  to  it  than  now  that  I  had  jnst  oconpleted 
a  commercial  contract,  from  whioh  there  was  good 
reason  to  expect  a  fbrtnnato  issne.  "Sad  we  hem 
in  a  condition  to  sail  I  would  not  have  hesiteted 
to  heave  anchor  and  away,  but,  from  many  causes, 
that  was  not  to  be  thought  of  ;  at  a  later  hoar 
in  the  day,  too,  we  saw  that  it  could  not  have 
been  done,  for  a  Bristol  vessel  which,  having 
received  the  same  civilities,  hoisted  all  sail  and 
bore  out  to  sea,  was  suddenly  brought  up  with  a 
shot  across  her  bows  from  the  frigato,  and  per- 
emptorily signalled  to  return  to  her  former  sta- 
tion. 

We  passed  the  day  in  a  state  of  rather  un- 
comfortable excitement,  eomidertng  the  matter,  as 
the  insolent  bully  who  had  broached  it  to  us  re- 
commended, in  all  its  bearings.  We  were  utterly 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  general,  and 
our  deliberations  served  to  increase  our  peipleci^. 
Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  when  a  man-of-war's 
long  boat  came  alongside,  freighted  with  a  cargo 
of  very  moody-looking  "  volunteers,"  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  thirty,  some  ot  whom,  it  was  plain, 
from  the  effects  of  violence  upon  their  penons, 
had  been  dragged  trt  ei  armt's  to  take  an  unwilling 
share  in  the  coming  campaign.  Our  vessel  was 
boarded  by  the  bmto  of  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  an  elderly  man,  of  apparaitly  the  same  grade. 
As  we  bU,  demurring  to  their  authority,  declined 
to  notice  the  summons  dting  us  to  appear  on 
deck,  the  two  came  down  to  the  cabin,  and  he 
who  was  a  stranger  to  us  informed  us  that  the 
boat  was  alongside  waiting  for  us,  and  begged  ns 
to  lose  no  time  in  getting  on  board.  We  emos- 
tulated,  denied  his  authorih^  and  threatened  to 
comphdn  to  his  superiors.  He  assured  us,  with 
some  show  of  civility,  that  his  authority  was  un- 
questionable, and  trusted  at  the  same  time  that 
our  patriotic  feeling  would  render  it  unnecessary 
to  use  force  in  putting  it  into  execution,  as  he 
regretted  to  say  he  had  unfortunately  been  com- 
p^ed  to  do  already  in  other  cases.  As  to  any 
complaints  we  might  have  to  make,  he  assured 
us  they  woidd  be  considered  fairly,  and  if  weU 
founded  secure  us  redress.  Heanwhile  he  must 
perform  his  duty,  whichQT||5g'^^^j^ray  us  on  shore, 
and  oonaiga  us  to  quarters  prepared  fw-'os  at 
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llonte  Video.  It  was  in  Tain  that  we  protested 
solemnlj  against  the  despotism  Trhich  jeoparded 
our  lives  against  our  inclinati<ni ;  we  might  as 
"well  hare  preached  to  a  windmill.  The  emooth- 
tongued  slave  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  his 
duty,  which  he  adhered  to  in  spite  of  every  con- 
sido^tion  we  could  urge.  The  upshot  of  the 
dispute  was,  that,  protesting  loudly  against  the 
tyranny  practised  upon  us,  we  descended  un- 
willingly into  the  hoat  to  escape  the  degradation 
of  bemg  dragged  or  tumbled  head-foremost  into 
it,  aa  would  have  b^en  tiie  ease  had  we  offered 
Tesistanoe.  The  boat  called  upon  two  other  ves- 
selfi  lying  at  anchor,  and  with  stiU  lees  ceremony 
skde  "TOluateers"  for  this  new  oconpany.  By 
this  time  she  was  ptet<7  deeply  laden,  and  steered 
for  the  dion^  lan^ng  Utmto  Video  about  nine 
o'olook. 

That  night,  Ibr  the  first  time  in  m j  lifi^  I  slept 
in  a  barrack  amidst  eveij  disoomfort  to  which  a 
peaeeful  man  can  be  subjected.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  80-called  volunteers  were  all  mustered 
to  the  number  of  near  a  hundred,  and  subjected 
to  a  mitigated  kind  of  drill.  As  for  preferring 
complaints,  or  bringing  the  question  of  our  forcible 
enlistment  before  acy  tribunal,  the  bare  mention 
of  BUoh  a  thing  met  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Our 
in&mous  capture  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital 
joke,  the  piquaney  of  which  was  the  further 
heightened  by  our  manifestations  of  resentment. 
In  the  oourae  oi  a  few  days  all  thought  of  obtain- 
ing redress,  which  would  of  necessity  have  in- 
volved our  diBohai^  was  given  up,  and  we  began 
to  feel  by  degrees  reconciled  to  our  new  position. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we  were  treated  with 
some  show  of  consideration.  The  drill  was  li^t 
and  easy — our  blunders  and  awkwardness  led 
to  no  otiier  ymishmant  than  ridicule,  in  which 
we  aureelves  joined.  We  had  no  irksome  dbitira 
to  perfinm,  or  even  rations  to  cook,  taking  oar 
meals  at  a  kind  oi  ordinary  prepared  for  us.  It 
is  true  we  wore  the  common  uniform  (there  is 
mine,  hanging  with  my  muskeg  behind  my  study 
door),*  and  none  of  us,  that  I  am  aware,  held  any 
other  rank,  even  nominal,  than  that  of  a  private 
soldier ;  but  we  had  plenty  of  leisure  upon  our 
hands,  and  soon,  becoming  habituated  to  the 
change,  recovered  our  mirth  and  E^irits.  Ey  the' 
end  ^  a  fortnight  we  had  learned  enough  of  the 
military  art  to  qualify  us  to  be  shot  at,  and  were 
drafted  off  into  diff^nt  oompanies,  some  com- 
plianoe  being  shown  to  our  wishes  in  this  particular 
by  allowing  the  parties  from  different  vessels  still 
to  remain  together. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  came  news  that  General 
.  c  

*  The  niter  of  this  narrative  details  it  as  lie  heard  it 
from  the  lipa  of  the  oiiief  actor  in  it  Beveral  yaars  agoi. 
He  has  not  intentionally  ficUonized  any  of  the  incidents ; 
though,  from  ignorance  as  well  of  naral  as  of  militai?  life, 
he  haxe  fallen  into  some  unimportant  errors.  The 
piindpal  facta  related  are  mbstanmly  true.  The  nni- 
fonn  and  mosket  m«iti(»ed  in  the  text,  hung  in  the 
ritoation  described  for  many  years.  The  writer  has  often 
handled  them ;  and  it  was  their  singolar  apparition  in 
the  private  apwtment  of  a  genUeman  of  goodfortune  and 
fine  accomphshments,  which  aroused  the  curioBity  that 
was  gratified  by  the  rental  of  the  present  story. 


Craufhrd  had  arrived;  and  the  ne^  A«j  he  landed, 
having  brought  a  remforcement  of  between  font 
and  fire  thousand  men.  His  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  immediate  action.  The  season  was 
already  too  for  advanced  for  our  oom&rt,  and 
sickness  had  begun  to  threaten  a  dinunution  of 
our  strength.  All  was  now  busUe  and  activity; 
the  shore  presented  a  scene  Ckf  perpetual  hurry- 
skurry  and  clamour ;  the  boats  c£  every  vessel  on 
the  coast  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  the 
sea  was  alive  night  and  day  with  the  turmoil  of 
warlike  preparation.  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
we  of  the  awkward  squad  were  ^ain  assembled 
m  matte,  and  exercised  on  the  ramparts  in  firing 
blank  cartndge  and  aocostoming  ourselTes  to  the 
smell  of  gunpowder.  I  si^pose  I  nmst  have 
imbibed  some  of  t^e  oontagian  of  war,  for  I  posi- 
tively enjoyed  the  sport,  and  looiked  forward  to 
the  assault  upou  the  capital,  whidh  we  all  knew 
was  now  near  and  inevitably  with  something  like 
a  relish.  A  doubt  as  to  the  final  saceees  of  the 
British  aims  never  crossed  our  minds,  enpeoiaUy 
since  the  fimv«l  (d  Cnofiird,  who  Stabled  onr 
foi<oe. 

Early  in  June  onr  ei^tedition,  which  eonsiBted, 
in  all,  <ff  something  short  of  ten  thousand  men,  set 
forUi.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  plagues 
we  endured  through  chwe  quarters  and  wretched 
food,  or  the  miseries  of  the  forced  and  weary 
marohes  beneath  »  June  sun.  We  met  bnt  littio 
opposition  from  tite  enemy  except  onoe,  on  the 
occasion  of  fording  a  river,  where  a  good  many  of 
our  fellows  were  ^ot  down  in  the  water ;  and 
the  whole  army,  having  suffered  no  great  loaa^ 
came  to  a  halt  abnoet  within  shot  of  Snenos  Ayrea, 
whose  inhabitants  had  not  been  idle,  u>d,  as  we 
found  ere  long  to  onr  oosi^  were  but  too  wiHl  pre- 
pared for  our  reoeptitm.  AstlieoitywHswittioat 
walls,  it  seemed  that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
walk  in  and  take  poasessifm.  The  fifth  of  July 
was  appointed  fi>r  this  ceremony,  which  most  of 
us  expected  would  prove  a  very  harmless  one^  it 
being  generally  imagined  that  the  sight  of  our 
imposing  force  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
submission  of  the  Spaniards.  All  the  acoonnts 
which  I  have  seen  of  this  inglarious  invaaku 
dwell  upon  one  particular  feet,  to  which  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  the  attack  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  which  the  narrators,  from  Alison 
downward  have  all  contrived  to  misr^tresent 
The  soldiers,  say  the  historianB,  were  forbiddoi 
to  load  their  pieces.  So  far  as  my  ezperienoe 
goes,  this  was  not  the  case ;  the  pieces  of  tiie  regi- 
ment into  which  I  had  the  mis&irtune  to  be 
thrus^  at  least,  were  all  loaded,  as  I  believe  were 
those  of  the  other  regiments ;  but  just  as  we  Tfere 
ready  to  start,  the  oorporala  were  ordered  round 
to  ocdlect  the  flints  from  each  man's  gun;  this  was 
done,  and  we  were  thus  without  the  means  <tf 
retuniing  the  enemy's  fire.  Had  our  pieces  been 
merely  xuJoaded,  uie  feet  would  have  ragnified 
comparatively  little.  We  were  all  well  si^^ed 
with  ammunition,  and  could  have  charged  onr 
pieces  in  a  few  seoonds.  As  it  was,  no  soraier  had 
we  entered  the  main  street  than  we  beheld  the 
fiat  roo&  and  the  open  windows  c^the  houses 
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lautlmgvithfire-arnubytheihoaBaiid:  theroofe 
vere  not  high,  and  the  fbUowB  presented  a  fair 
mvk,  but  while  they  poured  out  a  contmaed  stream 
nt  fin  and  ihot  upon  us,  ve  were  prevented  from 
rrtoniing  a  ringle  btUlet.  They  were  not  slow  in 
perouTing  that  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  recipro- 
cate th^  oonmlinuiats,  which  made  them  all  the 
more  liberal  <a  tibedi  shot,  and  Iqbb  cautions  in  the 
faeitowalofit  Beodes the bollets, which felllike 
niii,enK7ii0waDdth6ncameahaiid-grenade,  from 
an  (^em  window,  iriiioh,  in  bnntiiig,  killed  or  cxip- 
idedadoieBi^iu;  while  overthehrads  of  the  mus- 
ketean  on  the  roo£i  came  flying  a  shower  of  heavy 
riOMf  from  wfaioh,  though  we  saw  them  coming, 
there  was  not  room  to  escape.  A  more  horrible 
scene  it  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to 
ooMeiTB.  Poshed  iiorward  by  the  masses  from 
behind,  on  we  sta^ered,  stumbling  or  or  eorpsee, 
or  Sonndering  among  the  wrecks  of  barricades, 
vhieh  those  in  advance  had  been  oompeiled  to 
overthrow.  I  saw  my  companions  dropping 
anand  me  as  the  bullets  whistled  constantly  past 
Toj  &06f  and  expected  every  moment  to  find 
mpolf  mortally  wounded  and  trodden  under  foot 
my  Biirnying  comrades.  If  I  oould  have  been 
aUowed  but  one  fair  shot,  and  ocnld  have  put  it 
iato  the  heart  of  the  cowardly  villadn  who  had 
Bent  us  th^  to  be  mnxdered  oka  sheep  tor  the 
Bike  of  Spaniah  gold,  I  fe^  then  that  I  could 
bare  died  satisfied.  Of  my  Mlxrn  passengers  in 
thft  Imm,  two  penahed  before  my  eyes.  Poor 
Ihka^  who  was  boaHng  with  lage  at  baing  ton- 
nrted  into  a  men  t8^;et,  got  a  dwt  in  the  traaplee 
ai  he  was  im^reeating  enraea  on  &e  seoaDOrel 
Thitefeek,  and  dead  in  my  anna.  So  ftarfbl 
ns  the  eonfunoii  resolting  fr^osn  the  terrible 
IvToe,  that  we  scarcely  advanced  at  the  rate  of  a 
qovier  of  a  mile  an  hour.  For  three  horrihle 
hEHin  this  infernal  and  unresisted  slaughter  con- 
totted  ;  and  when  we  arrived,  at  last,  in  the  great 
ffai  square  near  the  water,  we  had  left  ^ve 
fire  hundred  of  our  brave  fellows  dead  in  the 
street ;  had  four  times  that  number  wounded 
1900  oar  hands,  and  bad  lost  between  two  and 
thiM  thouBsgfcd  prisooers,  who  for  want  of  the 
nwsBs  <tf  renstsnee  had  s«rrend«sed  to  the  enemy. 
ToQ  may  imagine  what  a  night  I  passed— without 
food,  inthoat  ttte  fdtelter  of  a  roof^  and  snfferii^ 
frwa  a  deep  ahraaioB  caused  by  an  enormous  stone 
vfaiehsBAte  me  on  the  hip. 

This  WIS  the  b^inning  and  the  ending  of  my 
xteal  varfivft.  After  aU,  I  was  not  feted  to  eom- 
nit  mudur,  havii^  never  fired  a  singlo  shot 
asuBSttte  enemy.  The  next  d^  I  ww  naUe 
io  walk  wittunit  assutanee.  Osbotn,  who  had 
■tadk  dose  to  me  dming  the  wbrie  canipaign,  got 
>  wgeon  to  knk  1^  my  womid  aikd  to  dress  it ; 
ndm  thfl  vTCoag  hrooght  me  news  that  the  war 

teaaiaated— tiiat  General  WhiteUver  had 
"w^ped  Monte  Tideo,  Haldonado,  and  every- 
tluBg  dse  we  had  <hi  tiie  coast,  for  the  priscaierB 
he  had  lost  the  day  before,  and  waa  under  an 
«%;stkHi  to  get  back  to  Enghmd  as  fast  as  poB- 

to  e^jey  the  fami^  he  had  won.  The  same 
flight  the  volnnteers  were  informed  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  00  farther  daim  upon  their  serrioesy  and 


that  those  who  chose  might  embark  m  ft  schooner 
bound  for  Monte  Video,  fltnn  whence  they  might 
repair  at  once  to  their  own  vessels.  Our  party, 
now  reduced  to  four,  lost  no  time  in  gettmg  on 
board,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  days,  during 
which  I  gradually  got  the  better  c£  my  ugly 
bruise,  I  was  again  on  board  the  Lance,  not  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  war,  but  something 
com&rted  with  the  c<mvictioa  that  the  bloody 
gamo  was  finally  played  out  in  that  quarter. 
The  excitement  I  had  unde^jone,  however,  had 
an  unfhvonrable  effect  upon  my  constitution,  and 
threw  me  into  a  low  fever,  in  which  I  lay  for 
several  days,  snfiisring  no  pain,  but  such  an  ex- 
cesaiTe  d^;rBe  of  languor  and  feebleness  as  made 
me  at  times  doubtful  of  the  result.  When  I 
recovered,  the  British  had  withdrawn  from  the 
coast.  The  Spaniards,  jdeased  with  their  prowess 
and  its  result,  were  in  excellent*  hnmonr,  and  as 
much  di^Kwed  to  trade  as  I  could  have  wished 
them  to  be.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
my  cai^o  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  attend  to 
biuiness ;  and  having  sold  the  whole  at  a  profit 
of  nearly  ninety  per  cent.,  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  on  the  first  of  August. 

After  our  long  stay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plate 
we  were  all  glad  to  get  away,  and  enjoyed  our 
run  ncrthward.  We  were  bound  for  IVinidad, 
but  touching  at  Chiiana  Ibr  fruit  and  water,  I 
haiiiened  to  hear  <tf  a  small  island  estate  which 
wasiBthematket»and,togettier  with  its  standing 
crop  and  walking  gangs  slavey  waa  to  be  sold 
for  a  cmudderatim  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
astflBidiii^ly  low.  I  showed  the  printed  an- 
nouncement  to  Osbom,  who  recommended  me  to 
inspect  it,  at  least,  before  leaving  the  neighbour- 
hood. Ilie  island,  which  though  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  nu^,  is  not  a  hundred  miles  fr«m 
Paramaribo,  not  being  far  from  our  locality,  I 
reedved  upon  paying  it  a  visit.  The  upshot  was 
that,  following  Osbam's  advice,  I  purchased  it, 
stock  and  crop,  and  slaves  and  all,  as  it  stood. 
Finer  specimens  of  &c  human  being  than  the 
slaves  I  thus  purchased  I  never  beheld.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  them  at  their  work,  neither  sex 
having  mwe  than  a  square  foot  of  clothing  about 
theor  persons,  withoni;  being  struck  with  admira- 
tion. Hie  ferms  of  some  of  them,  the  females 
especially,  were  perfect,  and  would  have  frimished 
admiral^  modeu  for  the  sculptor.  The  estate 
though  not  large,  was  in  tolen^e  condition,  and 
the  eanes  ready  to  ent,  wfaieh  latter  eircunstaaoe 
waa  my  ohi^  indneement  to  purchase.  Osboam, 
axpearioioe  as  a  planter  qualified  him  fiw 
the  task,  undertook  to  realise  the  sugar  with  the 
utmost  possible  celoity,  and  no  sooner  was  the 
bargain  concluded  fban  he  set  aboat  tiw  wwk. 
Pevhi^  you  an  blaming  me  in  joor  heart  fbr 
becoming  a  slaveholder;  but  if  s(^  it  is  because 
yon  are  reasoning  from  present  data  to  past  events. 
This,  you  must  recollect,  was  more  than  fbrty 
years  ago,  when  the  iniquity  of  slavebolding 
had  haidly  entered  the  imaginatifm  <3i  the  com- 
morial  man,  and  when  the  slave-trade  itself  had 
not  yet  been  abolished  by  our  government. 

I  treated  my  sUres  well  while  I. had  th^;  at 
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any  rate,  I  made  them  merry  enough.  By  the 
allowance  of  some  liheial  indulgenoesj  and  not  by 
the  whip,  they  were  urged  to  an  eztnundinary 
activity.  We  kept  going  night  and  day.  The 
canes  were  cut,  and  tiie  sugar  and  molasses  man- 
ufactured &om  them  with  a  rapidity  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled.  As  fast  as  the  harvest 
realised  it  was  packed  in  casks  and  stowed  on 
board,  and  the  whole  crop,  which  completed  the 
lading  of  the  vessel,  being  safe  under  hatches  by 
the  third  week  of  I^ovember,  ' we  made  all  haste 
to  get  away  before  the  stormy  weather  should 
catch  us  lingering  on  the  coast.  I  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Osbom  to  remain  and  manage 
the  estate  for  me,  giving  him  an  interest  in  the 
annuEd  profits.  He  desired  nothing  better,  and 
conducted  the  business  so  well,  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  during  which  he  tr^fismitted  me  twelve 
per  cent,  upon  l£e  capital  I  had  invested,  he  was 
in  a  condition  to  purchase  it  himself,  according  to 
the  terms  of  our  contzacl^  at  the  price  which  I 
had  paid  for  it. 

On  leaving  the  ooaai  of  Guiana  we  crowded  all 
sail  for  the  north,  irith  the  viev  of  getting  dear 
of  the  hurricane  latitudes  as  speedUy  as  poesible. 
The  Zmue  was  heavily  ladoi,  bat  being  a  stout 
vessel  and  a  &st  sailer,  and  having,  m<«eoTer, 
a  crew  by  this  time  well  accustomed  to  handle 
her,  I  had  little  apprehension  on  account  of 
storms.  8tUl  it  was  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  with  which  I  had  embarked  at  Liver- 
pool, that  I  now  turned  my  face  towards  England. 
The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  had  com- 
pletely altered  my  position  and  social  standing. 
I  had  left  home  a  dependant  upon  the  good  opinion 
of  others :  I  was  returning  to  it  as  the  possessor  of 
a  substantial  fortune,  and  could  look  forward  to 
a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment  upon  regaining  my 
native  coimtry.  While  busy  in  the  speculations 
which  had  led  to  this  fortunate  result,  I  had  not 
had  time  to  indolgo  in  the  reveries  to  which  success 
gives  birth ;  and  even  after  all  was  prosperously 
concluded,  and  I  was  bounding  homewa^  with 
my  wealth,  it  was  some  time  before  I  awoke 
to  the  full  consoioasnesB  of  my  good  fortune.  A 
storm  which  we  encountered  su^bnly  off  Guoda- 
loupe,  and  which  split  th6  maiiuail  and  sent  some 
of  our  spars  rattUng  about  our  ears,  first  brought 
me  to  tlu  true  sense  of  tiie  ixtcreased  value  of  my 
lifa.  I  b^an  to  grow  daily  and  hourly  more 
anxious  about  the  issue  of  our  voyage,  with  respect 
to  which  I  could  but  imagine  t^t  I  was  ^  more 
interested  than  any  other  person  on  board.  We 
carried  seven  passengers,  three  of  them  military 
men  returning  invalided  to  Europe,  and  the  others 
men  of  business  who  had  been  dabbling  with 
more  or  less  success  in  the  late  speculations.  My 
anxiety  and  restlessness  induced  mo,  when  in  the 
latitude  of  Antigua,  to  keep  a  reckoning  of  my 
own,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  passengers, 
a  man  of  some  nautioal  experience.  To  this  I 
was  the  more  impelled  by  the  unaccountable  con- 
duct of  the  captain,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
rarely  showed  himself  on  deck  after  we  had  been 
a  few  days  at  sea,  leaving  tiie  vessel  almost  en- 
tirely in  charge  of  tlie  mate.    It  was  not  vntil 


a  fortnight  had  elapsed  that  I  made  the  awkvard 
discovery  that  the  blockhead  had  been  smitten, 
with  the  charms  of  one  of  the  sable  Dnldneaa 
belonging  to  my  estate,  and  having  fitted  i^  a 
small  store-room  for  her  accommodation,  had  con- 
trived to  smuggle  her  on  board,  where  she  formed 
an  object  of  sufficient  attraction  to  wean  him  alto- 
gether &om  his  duty.  As  you  may  imagine,  this 
unwelcome  discovery  by  no  means  abated  my 
anxiety.  I  communicated  the  a&ir  in  confidence 
to  my  nautical  friend ;  but  he  advised  me  to  take 
no  notice  of  it  at  present — ^but  I  observed  that  he 
revised  the  reckoning  we  had  k^t,  paid  more 
attention  to  it  afterwards,  and  by  acts  of  courtesy 
towards  the  mate,  who  was  a  pins-taking  feUov 
and  a  capital  seaman,  secured  his  favour.  The 
absence  of  the  captain,  however,  operated  unfa- 
vourably upon  the  crew.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
new  rum  on  board,  and  it  was  soon  but  too  evident 
that  the  men  had  fbund  some  method  of  heljong 
themselves  to  it. 

One  day  when  half  the  crew  were  more  than 
half  drunk,  and  qnazielaomely  fndicsome,  and 
brawling  and  fbding  instead  of  attending  to  their 
duty—a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  gale— I  oaUed  a  conncQ  of  the  paaseogers,  and 
having  stated  the  case  as  it  stood,  requsatod  thrar 
advice.  AU  that  oould  be  done  was  to  send  fbr 
the  cf^tain,  and  represent  the  matter  to  him.  He 
[  came  half  intoxicated,  and  to  our  remonatranoes 
returned  no  other  reply  than  that  we  were  a  set 
of  fools  for  meddling  with  other  people's  business 
— that  he  knew  his  duty,  and  should  navigate 
his  vessel  in  his  own  way.  When  he  was  gone 
we  determined  at  any  rate  upon  stopping  the 
supply  of  rum,  and  this,  aided  by  a  hint  from  Ihe 
mate,  we  succeeded  In  doing,  having  after  a  dili- 
gent search  discovered  the  source  from  which  the 
men  supplied  themselves.  Things  went  on  a  Uttie 
better  after  this  for  some  time,  though  the  captain 
having  shut  himself  up  with  his  inamorata,  hardly 
showed  his  face  for  days  together.  We  were 
still  sailing  nearly  north,  after  a  voyage  of  a 
month ;  but  the  captain,  when  applied  to,  would 
not  alter  the  ship's  course,  and  stonned  ai^  raved 
like  a  mtulwum  when  eitiier  the  mate  or  the  pas- 
sengers interfered.  On  we  went  di^  aitsr  day 
furtiier  north,  with  a  drunken  captain  and  an 
undisciplined  crew.  I  had  the  hrarors.  It  was 
plain  that  unless  we  resorted  to  some  desperate 
measure,  we  diould  be  carried  bump  ashore,  or 
wrecked  on  some  sand  or  reef  in  one  of  the  dark 
nights  which  were  now  near  sixteen  hours  long. 
I  never  slept  for  an  hour  together  day  or  night. 
The  weather  was  dismal  with  frost  and  ft^,  and 
the  most  horrible  prospect  was  before  us.  At 
length  the  mate  came  to  me  with  a  long  fece,  and 
expressed  his  conviction  that  unless  we  alt^^ 
our  course  we  should  be  on  the  bank  of  New- 
foundland in  twenty-four  hours  at  the  latest 
I  immediately  broke  this  news  to  the  jpassengers, 
who  were  but  too  well  prepared  for  it  There 
was- no  time  to  be  lost.  They  requested  me,  as 
agent  for  the  owners,  to  arrest  the  captain,  and 
give  the  command  to  the  ma^  I  xequired  first 
a  lequisitun  ftom  S^IOb^^GM  pQpwd  by 
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&em  alL  It  was  prepared  and  completed  in  a  feW 
miaates ;  then  arming  ourselveB  with  pistols  and 
ctttlssBes^  we  dragged  the  dnmken  captain  forth 
fituD  his  den,  boimd  him  hand  and  foot,  locked 
him  up  in  spite  of  his  oaths  and  resistance,  and 
patting  the  ship  ahout,  steered  for  home  with 
a  tolerably  fair  wind.  The  men  at  first  made 
a  demonstration  in  iavpur  of  the  captain,  bat  the 
resolute  front  we  showed  them,  and  the  fiict,  which 
they  Imew  well  enough,  tiiat  I  was  owner  of  the 
cargo,  prerented  their  having  recourse  to  violence. 
I  promised  the  mate  my  interest  with  tlie  firm  to 
secure  him  in  the  commend  he  thus  assnmed,  if 
he  brooght  the  Teasel  safely  into  port.  He  played 
the  captain  admirably,  and  soon  by  a  little  whole- 
ranesererityreptoreddiediBd^isewehadloBt.  The 
Lm»  behaTOdfimumaW^in  the  wintry  gales  of  the 
Atiaotio.  We  made  the  Channel  the  second  week 
ia  January,  worked  Tq»  to  tiie  Do  vn^  where  we  lay 
In  tm  dv^  and  whiere  at  his  own  zeqnest,  I  put 
tiu  certain  aahore— and  aniTedattlie  West  India 
DodEs  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Uy  em^oyers,  though  they  had  no  grmt  zesBon 
to  be  aatufied  with  tito  ezpeditioii,  irhioh  had 


proved  a  sorry  speculation  for  them,  congratolated 
me  upon  my  good  fortune,  caressing  unfeigned 
pleasure  at  my  return.  They  confirmed  my  ap- 
pointment of  the  mate,  who  subsequently  made 
many  prosperous  voyages  in  the  Lance.  As  for 
the  captain,  he  brought  an  action  against  me, 
which  80  fitr  &om  doing  him  any  good,  only 
ruined  his  character  by  publishing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  disgrace.  I  gave  the  negro  wench 
a  trifie  to  clothe  her  decently,  and  procnred  her 
a  place  in  a  gentleman's  family  in  London,  where 
sho  turned  out  a  capital  cook,  and  lived  comforta- 
bly. Now  you  have  the  history  of  my  South  Sea 
speculation,  which  though  it  led  me  thioo^  the 
horrors  of  war  and  tempest,  made  me  indqiendent 
of  the  world.  All  the  reward  I  ever  got  for  my 
Taloor  under  Whitelock,  was  that  dosty  old  uni- 
form which  has  so  often  excited  your  ooriosilT— 
and  that  musket  which  has  never  been  fired  smoe 
the  in§^orioiia  5th  of  Jnly^  1807,  to  this  hoar. 
Yon  see  &ei8  is  no  flhit  in  the  look — but  if  yon 
thrust  in  the  ramrod  you  will  find  the  charge  is 
still  in  the  baneL 
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It  may  be  impolitic  for  ub  to  betray,  with  how 
mach  interest  we  have  read  this  tale  ;*  for  if  an 
interested  judge  be  thought  disqualified,  how  shall 
tlie  literary  tribunal  a^nit  an  interested  critic  ? 
but  we  scarcely  mean  to  assume  that  function  here ; 
rather  to  state  the  reflections,  which  the  purport 
of  the  book  has  left  with  us,  than  to  assess  the 
merits  of  its  fikbrio.  Only  .two  or  three  peculi- 
arities we  may  first  remark. 

The  most  obvious  one  is  the  appeal,  not  more 
frequent  than  effeetive,  to  that  ima^native  per- 
ception of  a  mysterious  response,  which  the  out- 
Tard  and  vifflble  universe  often  tmM  to  render,  in 
accord  with  the  passion  of  a  himian  heart.  This 
ideal  sympathy  of  nature  with  man,  when  really 
r^arded  as  a  Jw,  is  the  author  of  superstitious 
mysticism;  but,  employed  artisticalLy,  it  is  a 
potent  chum  of  poet^.  The  senses  are,  so  vari- 
ously and  in  such  a  degree,  liable  to  be  misdirected 
or  sounded  by  the  distracting  bias  of  the  mind, 
that  in  the  character  of  the  sensuous  impressions, 
during  any  moment  of  excited  feeling,  we  find  the 
symptoms  of  the  prevailing  affection.  The  in- 
ventor of  fictitious  life  uses  the  privilege,  there- 
fore, of  surrounding  his  persons  with  that  kind  of 
Bccnery,  by  describing  which  he  may  infect  the 
n^er  widi  a  sentiment  akin  to  what  his  persons 
are  feeling.  The  author  of  "  Buth"  has  been  very 
ddlfbl  in  this  art;  nor  do  we  remember  any  prose 


*  "Bath:"  by  the  aothor  of  "Man  Barton;"  three 
T018.8TO,  London:  Chivman and HaU.  18&8. 


narrative,  where  it  is  more  successfiilly,  though 
perhaps  too  prodigally  applied.  Despite  that 
cynical  sarcasm  on  the  "  Werter  epidemic  of  view- 
hunting,"  in  uttering  which  Sr.  Teufelsdrock 
forgot  that  he  plentiflilly  avails  hitmlf  tilt  natural 
imagery,  we  recognise  this  among  the  legi- 
timate means  of  effect  Old  Homer,  no  pulmg 
vapoorer,  sends  the  murmuring  man  to  "  walk 
reluotant  along  the  shore  f&  the  many-murmuring 
sea and  equally  suited  to  the  dreary  mood  ^ 
poor  Bath,  going  unwilling  to  meet  her  persecntw 
on  the  sands,  is  the  "  eternal  moan  of  we  waves, 
nnce  the  b^pnning  of  creation."  It  would  be 
curious,  if  one  coidd  analyse  the  safis&ction  of 
reading,  to  ascertain  how  much  we  are  helped,  in 
our  sympathising  with  Buth's  experience,  by  the 
reflex  influence  of  these  external  glimpses.  In 
the  milliner's  work-room,  a  panel  painted  with 
flowers  cherishes  her  fresh  youth  of  heart,  through 
all  the  dulness  and  drudgery.  At  the  window, 
lookiug  out  on  the  Welsh  hills,  her  cheerftil  relish  . 
of  their  novelty  sees,  in  the  rainy  weather,  ther' 
"  swift  fleeting  showers  come  across  the  sunlight, 
like  the  rush  of  silvery  arrows ;  the  purple,  Jark- 
ness  on  the  heathery  mountain  side,  and  the  pale 
golden  gleam  which  succeeded.*'  llie  fondness  of 
her  love  is  warm  and  close  "  in  the  green  gloom 
of  the  leafy  shade,  at  the  still  hour  of  noon." 
When  Boornfrdl^  repelled  from  her  lover's  sick 
chamber,  listening  at  the  door  m~dread  tojhear 
his  breathing  cease,  8hek^i3ecf^«JoO@^@tt- 
side  sink,  with  a  long  lov  distant  mimfhma.^ 
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the  irinclingt  of  the  hills,  and  lose  itself  fh^  and 
come  no  more  again."  Very  tonohing,*  in  her  nn- 

proteeted  desolation,  is  that  Uttle  bird,  in  a  nest 
among  the  ivy  of  the  house  walls,  "  chirping  out 
its  wakefulnesa  before  the  d&wa,  but  the  mothra 
bird  spread  her  soft  feathers,  and  hushed  it  into 
silence."-  These  incidents  are  no  mere  prettiness 
or  fanciful  decoration  of  the  story,  but  the  very 
poetry  of  each  moment.  How  truthful  an  obser- 
vation of  the  workings  of  oiu?  minds  it  is,  that  in 
the  wildest  astonished  despair,  when  the  deserted 
girl  has  been  running  up  the  interminable  road, 
pursuing  her  betray^s  oairiage  till  it  is  out  of 
sights  breathless  &lling  on  the  ground,  she  notices, 
and  ever  afterwards  remembers,  a  tiny  trifle,  the 
green  beetle  on  the  gras8|l  llie  effect  of  this 
imaginative  appeal  to  nature  is  the  same,  wheth^ 
used  as  metaphor;  when,  "over  the  dark  misty 
moor  a  little  light  shone, — a  beacon,  upon  which 
in  her  dejeotiim  ahe  fixed  her  ^ea, — ^the  little 
(diild  that  was  ooming  to  hai"  or  in  the  wa^of 
direct  ooDroarison,  when  ttte  quiet  of  her  child- 
bed resemlues  the  moonlight  cslm  of  evening,  the 
world  wrapt  in  a  ^ute  rolling  mist,  but  "  the 
hearens  on  such  nights  bending  very  near;"  or 
when  it  is  the  actual  accompaniment  which  nature 
performs  to  human  life ;  as  "  the  earth  was 
'  hiding  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow,' 
when  a  little  boy  was  laid  by  the  side  of  the  pale 
mother."  The  exquisite  meaning  of  these,  and 
other  instances,  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
know  her  story.  The  use  of  art,  as  supplementary 
to  natural  su^estions,  is  exhibited  in  that  sculp- 
tured face  in  the  old  church,  which  makes  Ruth 
abate  her  own  agony,  by  its  aspect  of  resigned 
suffering. 

The  dramatic  conduct  of  the  tale  is  well  sus- 
tained ;  not  only  the  character  of  each  person  is 
consistentiy  and  roundly  developed;  but  their 
mutual  aetion  upon  each  other  educes  just  the 
probable  modifications  of  p«Bonal  character.  The 
impolsiTe  and  cordial  girl,  whose  jealousy  of  Bnth 
was  aggravated  by  the  nnotmscious  serenity  of  its 
object,  generously  takes  her  part,  when  oppressed 
and  nuhappT.    Tba  minister,  whose  lu^to  of 
subtle  speoufatioD  have  made  his  smmtiTe  eon- 
seionce  a  ground  of  practical  ftebleness,  no  sooner 
confronts  the  uncharitable  violenee  of  a  tyrant, 
than  his  true  moral  courage,  which  doubtfiil  deli- 
cacy had  before  obscured,  flames  up  in  the  bold 
assertion  of  justice  and  mercy.    His  sister,  whose 
busy  forward  will,  nevw  perplexed  by  ethical 
reflections^  only  ti^Ees  counsel  of  the  situation, 
and  of  her  strong  prepossessioBS,  refoses  first 
look  upon  the  ranner ;  but  staunchly,  after  a 
jQ^-^e,  she  helps  the  gentle  fr^tive;  insuite  on  the 
ajjjjjgi  deception ; — "  'Bro&.&r,  I  had  as  much  to  do 
latitu^  t      y****       '  ^  ™  certain  it  was  quite 
own  witii^  ^  would  do  the  same  again."    We  do 
a  nun  of  sr^  l^Ame  her.   The  fraud  <m  Hr.  Brad- 
was  the  mo'^  justifiable;  in  oflbring  Both  a  do- 


1     -L  ehonw  of  birtts  at  soniiset  wtiicfa  paiiM  Ratb 
™™  V  ^  Di^k  ol  somnr,  reminds  m  of  Bvxdb  t—"  Yo% 
a  few  Qny  hewW  y«  wiu*Ung  birds,"  and  yat  more,  of  the 
tirely  irircunutance  m  Shakspere's  Lucretio.   Xbeir  sor- 
4  that  which  Both  endares. 


ihestic  engagement^  he  had  a  special  daim  to 
know  who  and  whence  she  was ;  but  suielyi  in 
respect  to  the  world  in  general,  a  dii^^aoed  per- 
son, striving  with  sincere  penitence  to  reoonstmct 
an  honest  name,  is  not  required  to  publish  her 
previous  career.  It  is  the  particular  trust,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  accepted,  without  a  firank 
confession  of  a  former  erroi^. 

The  main  artistio  excellence  of  this  novel  is  thB 
unity  of  interest.  "We  notice  it  the  rather,  be- 
cause this  merit  has  become  rare  in  our  popular 
literature.  The  method  of  piecemeal  pubbcation, 
in  montiilj  parts,  ad<^ted  in  an  evil  hour  by  the 
very  genius  of  tenderness  and  humour,  **  chief 
master  to-day  of  our  happy  smiles  and  our  umel- 
fish  tears,"  has  gone  near  to  destroy  the  Kngliiih 
novel ;  d^^rading  the  prose  epic  to  a  series  of  en- 
tertaining sketches,  in  the  neoeesity  to  provide 
each  periodical  isme  nith  a  separate  chs^itar  o£ 
excittnnent;  so  as  to  engage  the  reader,  after  a 
month's  interval  has  eooled  his  sympathy  witli  Om 
proper  inters  of  the  tide,  now  witii  the  hnf- 
foonery  a  Ouppy,  and  then  with  the  spontane- 
ous combnsti<Hi  of  a  ^-drinker.  It  is  peroeiTi^- 
this  fiiulty  tendency,  we  believe,  the  author  ^ 
"  Esmond,"  as  the  result  of  his  critical  study  of 
the  older  novelists,  has  relinquished  the  mode  of 
printing  in  detachments.  The  book  now  before 
UB  is  remarkable  for  harmonious  consistency. 
During  the  first  two  volumes  at  least,  the  iate  of 
poor  Buth  is  the  interest  ever  present  with  us ; 
and  other  occurrences  only  as  aflecting  this.  Lat- 
teriy,  thetrouWesoftbeBradshaw  family,  though 
admirably  managed  on  their  own  account,  are 
placed  more  frilly  in  relief  than  ia  requisite  fnm 
their  relation  to  the  principal  affair.  But  the 
events  and  all  the  experience  of  the  st<»y  grow 
out  of  one  root,— one  frital  event.  The  person- 
ages, who  are  in  any  way  prominent,  are  indis- 
pensable; not  an  extraneous  crowd  who  encumber 
the  stage.  We  can  assure  the  sketdiy  and  desul- 
tory writers  of  the  day,  that  without  snoh  oiganic 
unity,  like  that  of  the  members  ot  a  jduit  or  ani- 
mal, they  will  inspire  a  book  wit2i  no  diaracteris- 
tiolife. 

We  began,  mtending  not  to  r^ard  the  tarn, 
so  much  as  the  moral  purpose  of  '*  Bnth.'*  But 
we  have  lingered  over  literary  considerations,  de- 
layed by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
founder  qxiestions  it  involves.  The  story  of  Buth 
is  the  story  of  Maigarot,  and  Mary,  and  many 
another  betrayed  and  forsaken  woman.  The  au- 
thor does  sp^k,  in  the  language  of  one  of  her 
persons ; — "  I  declare  before  God,  that  to  erray 
woman^  who  like  Ruth  has  sinned,  should  be 
given  a  chance  of  self-redemption,  and  this,  in  no 
supercilious  or  contemptuous  manner,  bat  with 
the  gentle,  tender  help,  which  Jesus  gave  once 
to  Mary  Magdalen."  Now,  there  is  a  very  wide 
distinction  to  be  made.  "We  do  not  say,  no  Chris- 
tian,— but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  elastic 
capability  of  human  nature,  and  the  sel£-rq;n]at- 
ing  pressure  of  experience,  by  whudi  Time  recti- 
fies gradnal^  mneh  propenaty  to  &aor, — maj 
doubt  the  ultimate  i^;)i^^0^@CO#wng  any 
ctiminaL   This  is  toe  lowest  grooin  of  h^>e  fiw 
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Aem,  jU  fox  the  ireatmeot  vhioh  a  viae  bene- 
ToUnoe  may  administer,  it  is  generally  applicable, 
"  that  ihe  women  who  have  MLm  should  be  num- 
bered among  thqae,  who  have  broken  hearts  to  be 
bound  ap,  and  not," — ^no,  certainly  not,  "  cast 
aside aaloetbeyondreoall."  But, thisgirlof sixteen, 
vha  hy  the  sweet  purity  of  a  Buffering  life  would 
radiate  the  aingle  error  of  confiding  in  a  lover's 
heoKnir,  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  surely,  with 
8  very  difterent  class  of  offenders.  Agreeing  that 
"not  every  woman  who  has  £dl6n  is  dqnnTed," 
nnhi^pily  we  eannot  deny,  that  some  women  are 
Tory  depraved.  The  world  has  no  right  to  n^ 
ket  Harna  ia  their  deprarity,  fin:  its  own  sake  as 
vdlaslbrtheinj  bat  toreapectthemasif  ignor- 
iag  tMr  state^  u  not  the  way  to  onze  it  We 
are  oonvinoed,  after  a  long  aad  Minfbl  atndy  of 
this  salgeet,  that  mucib  is  to  be  done,  by  legiala- 
tiiai  or  by  other  agencies  more  adequately  sup- 
ported than  our  Female  Penitentiaries  are,  to  re- 
claim a  laige*proportioa  even  of  the  abandoned. 
Let  ufl  be  fer  &om  recommending  the  example  of 
Bome  Continental  oitiea  !  bnt  wUle  the  system  of 
the  Austrian  Foundling  Hospitals,  (where  "they 
ask  no  questions"  of  Hhe  unblushing  applicant 
for  relief  in  her  maternity,)  has  been  described 
to  us  by  one  who,  as  "  a  looker-on  in  Vienna," 
saw  there,  as  in  the  time  of  impudent  Lucio, 
"corruption  boil  and  bubble,  till  it  o'errun  the 
ftew," — let  us  remember  that  infanticide,  the 
most  unnatural  of  all  erimea,  is  fi«qaent  in  Eng- 
land to  an  extent  which  &w  axe  aware  of,  unless 
they  follow  the'countiy  coroner  to  each  Wef  for- 
mality of  an  inquest,  and  compute  every  verdict 
of  "  finmd  dead  "  upcm  a  babe  that  has  perished 
in  iha  field.  happen  to  haTO  witoeaaed  much 
of  this,  and  own  it  aa  a  national  abominatioD. 

Bat,  what  has  poor  Ruth  to  do  with  all  thia 
rileneas }  Simply  thia, — that  there  is  a  cant,  a 
notion  or  a  prejudice,  fidee  as  it  is  cruel,  which, 
because  she  once  did  wrong,  would  drive  her 
among  the  outcast.  This  pitiless  severity  towards 
CaminiBe  frailty,  though  it  is  not  equally  mani- 
fest in  the  ancient  heathrai  world,  comes  not  with 
the  sanction  of  Christianity.  We  can  indicate 
a  very  different  origin.  Lately,  in  commending 
the  just  esteem,  with  which  our  Teutonic  foro- 
Catbera  regarded  womanhood,  we  cited  thft  Roman 
testimony  to  the  chaste  manners  of  the  unconquer- 
able lair-haired  race.  But  the  historian,  angry 
'with  the  luxurious  profligacy  of  the  imperial  me- 
tn^wlis,  &il8  to  gain  our  apim>val  of  that  fesoeioua 
costom  of  the  barbarians,  by  whi^  the  unfaith- 
ful wife  was  scourged  with  ignominy  through  the 
Tillage  of  her  tribe.  Yet  is  there  any  similarity 
betmea  Hbe  guilt  of  h^,  who  has  infringed  a  life- 
bag  aolraia  omtraet,  and  the  folly  of  one  who, 
luted  ipf  a  traitor'a  Kpa,  has  given  her  implicit 
tnat  where  she  gave  her  maiden  lore  ?  we  do 
not  underrate  the  moral  mischief  of  that  first  step 
of  trmr ;  but,  that  it  ahonld  ever  involve  the  total 
nun  of  a  tife^  is  occasioned  by  the  inccmuderate 
pabbc  opinioo,  whiel^  by  an  entir*  dejaival  of 
her  reputation,  removes  the  customary  barriers 
of  her  remaining  virtue.  See  how  this  grieronce 
ia  lamnted  1^  ooi  kindly  old  Chaucw,  speak- 


ing of  the  dilgtttoe  and  abandoomeat  of  poor  Qtf 

seide; —  ' 

Tet  ne'wtfaeless,  irhate'er  men  deem  or  say, 
Id  soomfol  langn^e,  of  thy  bnitalness, 
I  shall  excuse,  ai  far  forth  at  I  may. 
Thy  womaiihood,  tby  wisdom,  and  fairnesi ; 
The  whioh  fortone  hath  pat  to  suoh  distress 
Aa  her  pleiuied,  and  nothing  through  the  guilt 
Of  thee,  by  widced  l&ngutige  to  be  s[dlt. 

Allowing  toiMthing  of  censure,  as  the  case  may 
be,  we  cannot  allow  thia  Teutonio  rigour.  Let 
there  be  no  laxitr  (rf  morals ;  may  it  still  be 
said  of  us,  what  Tacitus  said,  "Nemo  enim  lUio 
vitiaiidet;'*  but  this  aentfflioe  social  damnaticm, 
worse  than  indisraiminate,  acquitting  the  more 
guilty  partoer,  is  iniquitous,  and  we  protest 
against  it.  Ftuitanism,  with  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  lalling  letter  of  the  Jewish  law,  r^ecting 
the  merciful  amendments  of  the  new  Divine  au- 
thority, has  made  this  public  injustice  more  into- 
lerable in  Protestant  countries ;  but  has  omitted 
redressing  the  balance  by  condemning  equally  the 
male  offender.  It  is  an  evil  among  us,  which 
needed,  no  less  than  slavenr  did  in  America,  the 
pen  of  a  gifted  woman  to  challenge  its  consider- 
ation. 

And,  if  any  of  the  set  profess  to  be  shocked, 
that  a  lady  has  mooted  this  subject,  let  us  inti- 
mate respectfully,  that  matrons  and  damsels  of 
England  are  not  without  some  responsibility,  for 
the  wrongs  of  their  misled  sisters.  lict  us  quote 
an  observation,  which  is  not  ventured  by  us,  but 
by  one  of  the  clearest  of  our  ethioal  writers. 
'*  Many  a  female,  who  talks  -  in  the  language  of 
abhorrenoe  <tf  an  ofitoding  sister,  and  averts  the 
eye  in  oraitan^y-  when  me/e^3a%  her  in  the  street^ 
is  perfectly  willing  to  be  the  friend  of  the  equally 
(^bnding  man."  If  this  be  a  feet,  we  may  spare 
them  the  esa^risf  s  comment ;  but  he  cites,  by  way 
of  oontrast,  a  statement,  (we  do  not  vCuch  fbr  tM» 
fact,)  that,  "  among  theNorth  American  Indians, 
seduction  is  regarded  as  a  despicable  crime,  and 
more  blame  is  attached  to  the  man  than  to  the 
woman;  hence,  the  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
female  is  more  readily  forgiven  and  forgotten ; 
and  she  finds  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  subse- 
quent matrimonial  alliance  when  deserted  by  her 
betrayer ;  who  is  generally  r^;arded  with  distrust, 
and  avoided  in  social  intercourse."  WeU,  even 
in  savage  life  we  may  find  instruction,  as  the  Ro- 
man did  in  Qermania ! 

This  monstrous  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment, as  visited  on  the  two  sexes,  has  no  reason- 
able ground.  Let  us  acknowledge,  with  our  noble 
Milton,  that  unohastity  is  "in  the  man,  more 
deflowering  and  di^onoorahle."  But  we  daro 
ask  any  candid  man  who  knows  the  world,  whe- 
ther chastity  in  manhood  m  no^  in  the  immemo 
majority  of  oases,  the  ftnit  of  matured  reason  and 
lestabliabed  principle,  controlUng  unworthy  pas- 
liwns ;  and  (mly  in  the  very  rarest,  it  can  pretend 
n  be  an  untouched  bloeacHo,  a  nursing  of  youth- 
ful education  ?  If  we  must  confess  this,  why 
regard  the  virtue  of  an  erring  woman  as  irretriev- 
ably and  for  ever  lost  ?  We  must  be  ^^rmittod 
to  say,  ddiborately  and  without  offenee,  that  in 
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tegBiA  io  a  person  like  her  imag^ed  in  this  book, 
whose  &iilt  was  dxme  in  ignorance,  weakness,  and 
indiscretion,  whose  a£fection  remained  constan<^ 
her  behaviour  modest,  her  sentiment  pure  and  her 
conscience,  though  reproring  her,  still  in  its  inte- 
grity, (which  is  all  verj  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
victim  of  seduction,)  we  could  ascribe  the  opinion, 
which  condemned  her  as  hopeless,  to  no  basis  but 
a  superstitious  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  phy- 
sical virginity,  a  vague  notion  which  is  not  un- 
mingled  with  gross  and  sensual  oonceptions  of  the 
matter,  such  as  deformed  the  mystical  theology  of 
the  monkish  ages. 

We  have  spoken ;  distinctlj  and  in  earnest,  for 
we  know  no  more  sotIous  subject.  We  are  dee^dy 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  this  book  has  given. 
The  novelist,  who  dedicates  art,  in  sad  truth,  to 
the  service  of  humanity,  may  tread  the  ground 
which  fools  and  sophists  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter.  Those,  ymo  have  waded,  in  wondering 


perplexify,  through  that  gorgeous  loxorianoe  of 
tropical  vegetation,"  as  some  one  calls  the 
"  Titan"  of  Jean  Paul,  may  remember  the  abused 
simplicity  of  the  poor  credulous  countiy  girl ;  and 
that  other  tragedy  of  deceived  Linda,  whose  dark 
and  lofty  figure  we  see,  plunging  her  arms  into  the 
thombiuh  which  she  is  straining  to  her  bosom, 
bidding,  in  the  solemn  tones  of  despair,  "  Depart 
from  me  for  ever ;  I  am  Am  widow !"  For  ano- 
ther poet  witness,  let  us  call  him,  who  atoned  for 
the  coxcombry  of  flirtation,  which  is  reprehensible 
in  some  of  his  woiks,  by  creating  the  tenderness 
and  the  anguish  of  Qretchen.  And,  let  all  women 
observe,  that,  if  it  is  the  soominl  gibes  of  her 
female  companions,  by  which  the  sore  heart  of  the 
lost  child  was  tortured,  yet  after  all  is  over,  in  the 
heavenly  ccmsommation,  received  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  "N^r^  Hother,  it  is  thdre  "  das  Ewig- 
WeiUich^"  which  "  a^t  nns  hinaiL" 
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The  Educational  S^tem  of  GOTmany,  especially 
that  of  Prussia,  is  often  praised  and  h^d  up  tar 
the  imitation  of  other  countries.  Great  credit  is 
no  doubt  due  to  Germany  for  what  in  the  course 
of  time  she  has  done  for  popular  instruction ;  but 
they  who  so  loudly  extol  are  either  ignorant  or 
forget  that  there  is  a  great  German  movement  for 
educational  reformation.  This  agitation  is  no 
novelty  of  the  day ;  the  first  difficulties  have  been 
conquered.  This  moremoit  had  for  its  object  a 
radical  refonn ;  to  open  a  new  field  and  to  raise  an 
entirely  new  structure.  The  straggle  so  hope- 
fully commenced,  is  in  truth  the  struggle  of  a  free 
tMtumal  Bchool  against  a  despotic  State.  Who, 
knowing  the  success  of  the  contest  for  independ- 
ence waged  against  the  clrordios  and  priestcraft 
in  1770,  can  donbt  that  victory  will  crown 
the  effort  which  is  made  tat  complete  emanci- 
pation? 

This  movement  foe  a  substantial  refbrm  <^  the 
educational  syetem,  oommenoed  with  the  Religions 
KoTormation  in  Germany  in  1844,  and  the  first 
period  of  its  history  has  terminated  with  the  sup- 
pression the  governments  of  the  first  schoob, 
established  by  the  firee  religious  communities.  As 
the  character  of  this 'movement  is  neither  accu- 
rately known  nor  understood  in  this  country,  the 
object  of  these  remarks  is  to  afford  some  clearer 
information  on  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  new 
educational  reformers. 

To  make  this  explanation  the  clearer,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sketch  rapidly  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  education  in  Germany. 

The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
brought  education  forth  Irom  the  cloister,  and 
created  lay  Bohools.    Luther,  rappcoted  1^  the 


electoral  prince  of  Saxony,  founded  schools  for  the 
new  Protestant  congr^tions.  But  as  these  in- 
stitutions were  completely  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  clergy,  no  great  progress  in  educa- 
tion was  made  in  the  interval  from  the  Befi>rma- 
tion  till  the  creation  of  a  national  German  litera- 
ture, in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  German 
literature,  which  grew  green  with  Mopatock  in 
the  mid^e  of  the  last  century,  and  bloomed  in 
mature  beauty  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  not 
nourished  by  emperors  or  kings,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple— by  the  whole  nation.  It  consequently  in- 
fluenced all  departments  of  knowledge,  regenerat- 
ing the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  and  a^rakening 
new  ideas.  It  had  influence  on  religion  through 
Elopstock,  on  philolMy  and  history  throi^ 
He^er;  on  the  whole  oirole  of  knowledge 
through  {.essing  and  his  fidlowers.  It  at  last  led 
to  a  refbim  of  education,  so  loi^  fettoed  1^  the 
clergy. 

The  influence  on  religion  was,  however,  slight, 
for  tiie  olei^  were  not  moved  to  progress.  But 
the  reform  of  the  schools  was  so  decidec^  that  from 
about  the  year  1770  is  dated  the  higher  cultiva- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  German  nation. 

While  the  United  States  of  America  were  con- 
quering their  independence,  and  France  preparing 
its  great  Bevolution,  Germany  took  her  part  in 
progress  by  a  new  literature  and  philosophy,  pro- 
ducing new  ideas  and  a  sounder  knowledge. 

The  most  important  practical  results  were  her 
national  education.  Her  school-reform  was  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  education  against  church 
misrule  and  bondage  to  priests. 

So  early  as  the  year  1 766,  ^o{>^  and  journals 
were  published' advocating  sduxd-r^iscin,  and  it 
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was  jxa^ooed.  that  tiie  state  should  undertake  the 
duty  of  improTing  tiie  schools. 

Quietly  and  almost  secretly  the  way  was  pre- 
pared fbr  fhe  emancipatuni  of  the  sduxus  from  the 
clergy. 

ToB  Sxet  perscu  who  gave  a  cBiect  impolse  to 
fhe  moTemeut  was  Basedow  of  Hambui^,  who 
Hred  between  the  years  1723-90.  After  long 
meditation  on  the  subject  of  school-reform,  he,  in 
176S,  published  his  "  Proposals  to  the  Friends  of 
Kan  about  Schools."  Herder,  "Wieland,  Lessing, 
and  others,  had  propounded  similar  ideas,  but 
Basedow  offered  his  plan  in  a  more  practical 
shape,  and  he  found  much  sym^thy  from  all 
daraes  of  the  people.  As  the  national  literature 
had  grown,  so  was  school-reform  growing,  from 
the  people. 

In.  1771,  Basedow  ^ras  invited  to  Dessau,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  schocd  and 
seminary  to  train  teachers  for  the  whole  oi  Ger- 
many. Enthttsiasm  for  this  reform  grew  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  faOierlaiidf  and  very  socm  a  great 
number  of  able  teachers  Tare  qualified  to  cany 
out  tiie  xefimusd  syBtesn. 

In  Switzerland  the  genius  Festelom  was 
tcwtikienBd.  to  activitr  1^  fliia  movement.  But  tiie 
moat  important  renufa  wen  exhibited  in  Fnuraa. 

An  inomendeat  olasa  (tf  teachers  had  taJten  file 
Moe  of  the  edneatim  of  youth  from  the  hand 
of  the  clergy,  witlioat  making  a  direct  oppomtion 
to  the  church. 

TiU  1776,  the  school  reformation  was  only 
represented  byjwiro^  schoolt.  But  in  that  year 
the  electoral  prince  of  BaTaria  issued  a  decree 
for  tiie  adoption  of  the  school  reform  in  the  arch- 
bishopric Miinster;  and  the  other  govemmrats 
speedily  followed  his  example. 

In  Frussia  the  enthusiasm  for  the  school  reform 
was  national,  and  the  Govenunent  at  once  took 
the  snpeiintendence  of  education  from  the  hands 
of  the  Catholic  as  well  aa  of  theFrotestantoleigy. 
This  interference  by  the  Ckrvemment  canaed  ^ 
school  reform  to  pn^^resa  with,  greater  otergy, 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  power  of  the  state  and 
its  gxeater  material  means. 

This  &r  the  time  was  assuredly  a  great  pro- 
gresa,  fox  eduoation  could  not  have  bec^e  gene- 
ral without  the  power  and  influence  of  (Jorem- 
ment,  and  the  pancea  had  not  yet  reoogniaed  in 
Xb&  Bohod  a  nisre  instrument  of  decpotism. 

The  existing  (n^gamntion  of  ma  educational 
system  of  Frusina  was  introduced  about  the  ^ear 
1810.  The  Goremments  of  Germany  were  anxious 
to  do  all  they  could  to  excite  the  national  feelings 
against  the  oppression  of  l^apoleon.  Prussian 
Btateemen,  liberal  enough  in  those  days,  carried 
out  a  complete  national  education.  They  caused 
schools  to  be  built  in  all  towns  and  villages,  and 
ordered  that  every  child,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  school ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
parents  who  did  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
or  suffered  them  to  n^ect  it,  should  be  punished. 
Under  this  system  a  new  generation  waa  growing 
up  while  science  and  phuow^y  were  gradoally 
dmU^jonj^  ideas. 


For  tiie  education  of  teachers  institutions  were 
fonned,  directed  and  suj^torted  by  the  Gorem- 
ment.  The  appointment  of  the  teachers  was 
partiy  in  fhe  hands  of  the  Gorcnunent,  partly 
of  the  mnnioipBliBls.  In  tiie  Catholic  provinces 
of  Frussia  the  right  of  nominatitm  was  divided 
between  the  Govranment  and  the  bi^(^. 

So  long  as  there  was  no  danger  to  the  absolute 
power  of  tlie  German  Princes,  from  liberal  move- 
ments of  the  people,  the  Governments  did  not 
abuse  the  schools.  On  the  contrary,  th^  rather 
supported  the  liberal  principles,  in  opposition  to 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  clergy,  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  school  back  to  their 
dominion,  and  to  suppress  all  progress. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  constitutional  move- 
ments in  Germany  and  France,  about  1830,  the 
princes  began  and  have  continued  to  use  the 
school  as  an  instrumoit  of  despotism,  and  in 
Prussia,  since  1840,  after  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  liberal  schoolmasters  and  teachers  were 
discouraged,  and  many  even  removed  from  th^ 
office.  Th»  school  was  now  in  greater  danger  from 
the  political  Government  than  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  cletgy.  In  escapi^  from  ScyUa  it  was 
lost  in  Charybdis. 

"  The  people  are  getting  too  dever,  W9  mutt 
put  aom  ^ap  to  ^  progreu;"  tiusiras  tiie  watch- 
word of  princes  and  ministers,  given  to  all  offldala 
of  the  state.  The  ole^  accepted  it  with  delight, 
for  they  saw  that  this  was  tiie  way  to  bring  Hie 
people  gradually  back  under  their  influence  and 
yoke.  Many  Protestant  clei^;ymen  who  were 
superintendents  of  schools  in  a  district,  told 
the  schoolmasters  that  th^  should  not  be  so 
zealous  and  diligent  in  thdz  office,  for  the  people 
were  too  clever. 

In  the  years  1841-42-43,  several  decrees  and 
directions  were  given  by  the  Pruseian  ministry, 
for  limiting  fhe  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the 
people,  to  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reli- 
gion. Instruction  in  geography,  history,  natural 
science,  was  to  be  first  neglected,  and  then  to 
cease  altogether. 

The  present  king  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  chief 
Protestant  country  of  Germany,  it  is  well  known, 
has  long  had  an,  inclination  to  tiie  Catholic  church 
and  to  fhe  institutions  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
took  therefore  hostile  measures  against  the  pro- 
gressive party  in  the  Protestant  ohnroh. 

The  Catholic  hierarohy,  well  orE^nized,  and 
supported  by  Uettemich,  took  advantage  of  this 
di^^tion  of  the  head  of  the  chief  Protestant 
country  of  the  continent,  and  arrogantly  agitated 
against  everything  savouring  of  progress,  and 
very  strenaonsl^  against  the  Protestant  Gorem- 
ment  of  Prussia.  In  the  year  1843-44,  they 
were  everywhere  exclaiming,  "  in  three  years  all 
Protestant  Germany  will  be  back  to  the  Po^." 
To  manifest  their  triumph,  m'ocking  the  cultiva- 
tion, tiie  science,  the  great  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, and  insulting  the  genius  of  Germany,  they 
set  up  a  Fetiah,  or  an  external  material  object  for 
worship — fhe  holy  coat  of  Christ  "at  Treves." 
The  indignation  of  the  German  nation  at  this 
soandalona  ^no«eding  and  outrage  agaisat  reli- 
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gion,  caused  the  eeoond  refonnatioa  in  the  year 
1844. 

The  free  or  humanitarian  religioas  congrega- 
tionfl,  formed  sinoe  January  1845,  commenoed, 
dde  side  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  a 
radical  Tefinrn  of  the  Bchools. 

At  tiie  fleoond  religious  reform  meefing  at  Bres- 
lau,  in  January  1846,  as  the  first  representative 
of  ttie  ne#  rougioiu  Befisjcmation  in  the  GatfaoUo 
ohnrcht  I  pointed  cat  the  neceamty  of  scho(d-reform, 
and  in  all  my  refimn-jonmeyB  tlurvagh  Qennaay  I 
prepared  the  groundin  the  oongregations,  &t  sohoola 
mdependent  of  the  absolute  state.  In  tiie  first 
synod-meeting  (»f  the  congr^tions  of  £Hleaa,  in 
August  1845,  I  induced  a  number  of  deputies, 
who  were  in  ferour  of  the  plan,  "  to  form  schools 
in  the  oongregations,  independent  of  the  absolute 
Goremmeut."  As  the  struf^Ies  against  the  Eoman 
hierarchy,  and  later  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
Protestant  state-church  were  suffimently  ar- 
duous, the  reformers  declared  no  open  opposi- 
tion to  the  goTemment,  but  they  qnietly  com- 
menced to  form  independent  schools,  oi^ani^ed 
on  the  principles  of  the  new  reformation,  each 
supported  and  directed  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation. Had  the  government  clearly  compre- 
hended in  the  beginning,  that  the  schools  of  the 
fi^M  religious  communities  formed  a  direct  antago- 
nism to  the  state,  the  oongregations  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  found  them.  But 
as,  in  the  year  1770,  the  school  oommenoed  a 
struggle  fi>r  emantnpalian  from  the  church  witii- 
out  noise  or  ostentation,  so  was  the  struggle  for 
emazunpdticm  firom  the  state  b^iiin  quietiy,  and 
almost  in  settfe^  in  the  year  184fi. 

Aa  the  gospel  of  the  new  period  oi  onltiration 
coDunenced,  "  In  the  beginning  were  deeds,"  the 
first  reformers  endeavoured  to  form  schools  inde- 
pendent of  the  absolute  goTemment,  without 
making  a  noise  about  it  through  the  press.  The 
congregations,  or  rather  the  associations  of  Others 
and  mothers,  took  the  school  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  government^  and  exercised  their  first  divine 
right  as  parents  of  educating  their  youth. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  new  humani- 
tarian religious  oongregations,  the  independfflit 
and  perfect  ednootion  cnf  yonth  ift  regarded  as  a 
nUjfunu  duijf.  They  proceeded  to  work  on  a 
ground  well  prepared  through  the  instmetional 
culture  of  the  national  system  In  use.  Uoder  the 
established  state  system,  education  was  a  policy, 
proceeding  on  oommand  given  by  the  government ; 
tinder  the  congregational  system  it  was  regarded 
as  a  nOigious  and  moral  dafry,  proceeding  frmn 
the  free  convictionfl  of  the  people  tiiemselves. 

This  is  in  outline  the  general  history  of  the 
progress  of  national  edoeation  in  Germany. 

The  establishment  of  the  firee  independent 
schools  of  the  new  reUgiotts  community  was  thus 
ihe  tiiird  great  step  in  the  history  of  German 
,  popular  education.  We  have  now  to  speak  of 
the  prino^les  and  oonstitution  of  the  independent 
school.  The  fondamental  principle  of  this  edu- 
cational system  is  the  fno  development  of  the 
essence  and  faculties  of  the  yonth,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  dirine  idea^  living  in  m&a  and  nun-' 


kind.  The  aim  of  the  edncati<Mi  in  the  free  reli- 
gious community  is  to  awaken  the  consciouBuess 
of  free  digni^,  the  self-depending  union  of  tho 
individufd  witii  his  natinif  with  manWndi  a&d 
with  God. 

This  education  is  in  most  intimate  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  family^  as  the  parents 
of  the  children  are  the  constant  watching  guar- 
dians and  directors  of  the  schools.  Th^  fix  tiie 
prinraples  on  which  tluir  children  shall  be  edu- 
cated, not  waiting  for  the  orders  <a*  directions  of 
governments,  hierarohies,  (ffpriestlieods.  Perhaps 
tiie  most  important  point  in  the  new  education  Of 
Gomany,  is  the  righteous,  distinotiy  recognised  and 
independent  participation  of  women  in  the  dntiea 
of  sdiool-education ;  it  is  participatiim  of -mofheriy 
love,  and  recognition  of  women's  natural  and  di- 
vine right.  Under  the  state  educational  systems 
of  Germany,  the  mother  had  (miy  the  right  to 
educate  her  children  while  they  were  under  the 
age  of  six  years.  Bureaucracy  and  hierwchy  re- 
gulated the  principles,  and  directed  the  education 
of  all  above  that  age.  No  citizen  of  the  state, 
no  mother,  no  finther,  had  any  voice  whatever  ili 
the  prinmplflB  and  aigaaintion  (tf  tiie  tehool-eda- 
cation. 

Who  can  best  understand  the  tender  duties  of 
the  loving  office  of  education — the  parents  of  the 
child  or  tiie  despotised  government  of  a  state  or 
ohurdi  ?  As  parents  had  no  right  whatever  in 
the  state  schocds  (with  few  exceptions),  the 
princes  and  fABtgf,  altonat^yt  fX  in  league 
abused  ednoatim  and  trained  np  the  duldrea  to 
tiieir  own  purposes,  alwe^s  sdflah,  too  often 
windnal. 

In  the  commencement  of  t^e  new  reformation, 
the  leaders  of  this  movement  took  care,  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  the  new  schools,  that  all 
parents  should  have  the  influence  which  was 
their  right.  jSach  oongregatitm  of  the  free  reli- 
gions community  annually  elects,  by  UDiversal 
suf&age,  men  and  women,  a  committee  to  direct 
the  school,  which  committee  must,  r^Qlarly  once 
a  month,  report  the  position  and  progress  of  the 
school  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  whole  eon- 
gregation.  The  teachers  have  fbll  liberty  of 
instruotiou,  and  are  limited  cmly  hf  tbe  otmsti- 
tutional  principles  of  the  free  religious  commu- 
nity. The  discipline  of  tlie  school  k  only  limited 
by  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ocmunnni^, 
:  end  these  have  been  declared  by  the  free,  express^ 
and  separate  assent  of  each  congr^tion  of  the 
Union.  The  general  sttpenrtoifm  d  education  is 
intinsted  to  ^strict  meetings,  or  synods,  and 
tiieir  executive  offloers,  liie  preeidii^  mconbers  of 
each  district,  freely  elected.  All  tiul  advanteges 
Which  centraliration  offbrs  to  yogress,  are  here 
given,  without  any  of  tiie  despotism  of  centralin- 
tion.  By  the  free  constitution  of  this  community, 
these  superior  assemblies  are  real  representationd 
of  the  congregations,  and  all  the  resolutions  tiiey 
pass,  must  be  first  discussed  and  adopted  by 
each  congregation,  before  they  can  take  efi'eot  ni 
general  laws  of  the  communi^. 

The  free  religions  community  is  thus  a  reli' 
giouB  and  educateal  fodentl  tepa]#^  ia  irtM 
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democracy  ia  not  paralysed  by  incomoBtent  and 
fynumic  theoiiea  of  omnipotence  in  superior 
oouncils.  The  members  of  each  congregation  are, 
aa  regards  the  regulation  of  their  own  affiure, 
Borereign,  and  only  yield  to  a  superior  general 
direction  tot  the  common  weal,  for  &e  common 
deSeaae  (aa  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
muffla  in  the  fint  instanoe),  and  that  progress  and 
improrement  may  he  proonoted  hy  the  snggestions 
of  ibxm  -who  have  better  means  of  stody  and 
observation  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  masses  of 
men.  A  complete  self-government  by  each  con- 
gregation is  ^Qs  in  no  way  crq)pled,  but  rather 
strengthened  and  made  more  efficient  by  the  supe- 
rior suggeBtive  directions  of  the  free  synod  and 
oonndls  of  the  new  religious  community. 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
reformers,  whenever  the  political  circumBtances 
pomit,  and  when  Germany  obtains  free  municipal 
ctmstitQtifms,  to  admit  the  municipalities  into  the 
direotion  of  education. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  four- 
teen years,  whether  poor  or  rich,  have  the  same 
instruction,  and  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
congregation.  Besides  developing  t^e  fitculties 
and  ooltivatang  the  minds  of  the  ohildr^  ample 
eare  is  taken,  by  suitable  erarciseSi  to  strengthen 
Huar  bodies.  This  brief  explanatum  will  suffice 
to  show  tiut  &e  new  reform  in  Qermany  is  one 
calculated  to  lead  to  perfect  liberty  and  a  real 
humanitarian  edncatioiml  system. 

As  the  humanitarian  religious  oonunnnity  had 
given  women  equal  rights,  and  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  education,  it  was  neoessary,  with  the 
view  to  a  higher  discharge  of  these  duties,  to  pro- 
vide a  bettra-  system  of  superior  education  for 
women.  In  Germany  there  were  numberless 
Bupraior  institutions,  uniTendties,  colleges,  and 
gymnana  for  the  male  youth,  but  there  were  none 
firr  young  females.  I  therefore  proposed  and  took 
measures  for  establishing  good  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  ladies,  especially  for 
tii0  inatroctioa  of  KmiUryihrinmmun,  or  infant 
gmomeMes.  In  1&46, 1  formed  tl»  first  JVown- 
Mfim,  or  ladies'  union,  to  support  and  direct 
tenale  mSuxAB  of  {be  oongregation,  endeaToniing 
to  seoore  an  aotiva  realuation  of  my  idea  (rf  such 
institatums,  based  on  the  principle  of  Uie  inde- 
pendence of  women,  and  equally  directed  by  male 
and  female  members  of  tixe  congregations.  I 
desired  that  this  should  be  a  national  work,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  form  a  national  representation 
of  education  composed  of  able  and  enlightened  men 
and  women,  elected  by  the  Mends  of  school  reform 
ibronghout  Germany.  But  I  was  unable  to  bring 
this  congress  tt^ether  before  I  was  driven  into 
exile  by  the  despots  in  1849.  I,  however,  suc- 
ceeded, before  I  left  Germany,  in  establishing  a 
"hig^  school"  for  young  ladies,  at  Hambui^. 
This  institution  was  the  first  created  and  sup- 
ported, and  directed  by  the  now  spirit  awakened 
through  the  higher  religious  ideas  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  to  qualify  women  to  take  an  active  and 
efficient  part  in  the  great  work  of  humanity. 

Cultivated  women,  prepared  by  more  inde- 
peadMBit  tbvo^  ind  aotioi^  dwing  three  yean  of 


life  in  the  humanitarian  religious  community, 
and  in  the  ladies*  unions,  were  now  qualified  to 
assist  in  working  out  these  great  ideas  of  a  new 
and  national  educational  system  for  the  female 
sex.  This  hig^  or  training-school  of  Hambni^r, 
was  baaed  on  the  principles  of  the  free  religious 
oonunnni|T,  and  constitoted  in  strict  conformity 
witli  its  ideas;  and  it  was  supported  by  aU  the 
ladies'  unions  of  Uie  free  religions  ctmimunity.* 

The  firanders  of  fius  sidicml  fixed  sixteen  years 
as  the  age  of  the  young  ladies  admitted  to  this 
institution,  for  instruction  and  training.  They 
were  instructed  not  only  in  the  various  branches 
of  scientific  knowledge,  but  were  trained  to  con- 
duct the  Kinder-garten,  to  teach  yoxmg  girls  in 
the  school,  and  prepare  them  for  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  the  ladies'  unions. 

To  the  meetings  of  tbe  leading  committee  the 
young  ladies  of  the  college  sent  six  members,  as 
their  representatives  or  deputies.  This  committee 
was  chosen  and  oompmed  of  members  of  the 
ladies*  unions  and  professors  of  this  high  schooL 

We  must  here  riiortly  describe  the  interesting 
institution  of  tlie  children's  gardens,  founded 
Frederick  Frobel,  (me  of  the  most  tiioughtftil  at 
the  followers  of  Festalossi.  The  Kinder-garten 
is  an  improred  in&nt-Bohool  for  children  of  from 
three  to  seven  years  cnf  age,  on  a  system  vbidi 
should  rather  be  styled  one  of  amusement  than 
education,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.  ]Fco- 
bel  based  his  system  on  a  dear  perception  of  tiie 
free  and  progressive  nature  of  man.  By  com- 
paring children  to  young  plants,  he  demonstrated 
that  mental  cultivation  should  be  combinod  with 
bodily  exercise.  The  superintendence  of  the 
Ejnder-garten  he  confided  chiefly  to  female  hands, 
believing  that  the  delicate  nature  of  young  chil- 
dren requires  the  tenderness  of  woman's  care. 
For  this  purpose,  he  trained  a  number  of  young 
girls  as  teachers,  and,  in  spite  of  his  advanced 
age,  he  still  continues  to  do  so. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Kinder- garten 
system,  is  the  free  and  harmonious  devdepment 
of  tiie  child's  natural  fiuulties;  it  assists  the 
young  mind  of  the  child  in  its  neural  diAtoeition 
far  ^elopm^t  and  progress.  As  inmnts  of 
three  yean  a»  nnflt  to  lewn,  btit  as  tiiey  freely 
develop  tliemselTOB  em  at  fliat  age  by  playing, 
thus  manifosting  ttieir  natural  inomiation  to  acti- 
vity, the  amiuemente  of  the  Einder-garten.  have 
been  regulated  after  the  mental  faculties  of  man, 
and  they  receive  a  higher  importance  by  oonforring 
on  the  child  a  happiness  shared  by  numetotu)  com- 
panions ;  for  man  can  only  fully  form  himself  in 
community,  and,  througb  association,  attain  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  development 
playing  makes  the  children  happy,  as  working  is 
the  first  condition  of  the  happiness  of  men ;  and 
when  they  are  happy,  they  leave  off  those  bad 
habits  which  ore  frcquenuy  caused  by  an  erro- 


•  Tbe  ladies'  union  avppvriB  the  ohiltb«D,  the  {Hxir, 
the  sick,  and  inBtmeta  young  girls  going  into  service.  The 
piindple  is,  to  aid  the  poor  to  help  themselves.  It  is 
held  hy  the  eongi^ationfl  to  be  a  regions  inty,  to  pre- 
vent misei7  as  mnth  aaCS^eOWHMtK  securing  emploj- 
msBk  fiv  tM  peer,  iBdf  as  liv  as  pesaiu^  to  bosdsh  abas. 
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ncous  method  of  directing  the  natural  inclination 
for  activity  and  occupation.  The  practical  use  of 
such  infant-schools,  therefore,  consists  in  giving 
full  scope  to  this  disposition,  and  in  allowing  the 
mental  &culties  a  free  development. 

Education  in  these  schools  commences  with  the 
development  of  the  senses,  and  almost  with  the 
growth  of  the  hody.  The  children  are  first  taught 
to  observe,  to  listen,  to  t(Uk,  to  sing  accurately, 
and  to  move  -mth.  grace.  A  ball  is  employed  as 
the  first  instiumeni  of  play,  or  a  soft  globe  which 
can  easily  be  moved  about  b^  the  tin^  hand  of  the 
chOd,  and  with  which  the  imagination  may  rea- 
dily compare  diiBsrent  objects.  To  the  rn&nt 
imagination,  now  it  is  a  bird  that  flies,  now,  the 
dog  that  runs  or  leaps.  The  ball  is  coloured,  that 
the  child  may  be  at  once  introduced  into  the  living 
garden  of  nature,  and  have  the  sense  of  colour 
awakened.  The  ball  is  round,  and,  therefore, 
represents  the  earth  and  heavenly  bodies,  to  com- 
prehend which  there  ia  an  innate  desire  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred games  with  the  ball,  each  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  song.  From  the  soft  ball  the 
growing  child  proceeds  to  the  hard  boll,  that  he 
may  be  accustomed  to  use  bis  increasing  strength. 
From  the  ball,  the  rolling  body,  the  progress  is 
to  the  use  of  an  angular  body,  the  cube.  The  cy- 
linder or  roller  is  used  as  a  connection  between 
the  two.  Ball,  roller,  and  cube,  are  attached  to 
BfringSf  and  swung  round  in  circles  to  show  to  the 
child  die  motion  of  bodies  ami  &e  different  ftums 
during  that  motion,  so  that  it  may  acquire  a  clear 
conception  of  the  same,  and  leani  to  distingoish 
how  tiie  unit  proceeds  from  multitude,  and  multi- 
plicity from  unity.  The  balls,  rollers,  and  cubes, 
are  then  separated  and  employed  for  further  play- 
ing, termed  architectural  games.  They  consist 
either  in  face  formations  or  plastic  forms,  cre- 
ated by  the  child's  own  unrestricted  imagination, 
or  in  imitation  of  objects  in  nature  called  forms  of 
life.  They  are,  therefore,  calculated  to  lead  to 
observation  of  outward  things,  and  to  excite  com- 
parison of  form  and  size  in  various  objects.  The 
perception  of  mathematical  forms  being  thus  pre- 
^>ared  by  ocular  demonstration,  cutting  and  figur- 
ing, piercing  and  pricking  card-board,  platting 
and  folding  paper,  and  braiding  thin  strips  of  wood 
and  plat,  are  next  introduced  as  amusements. 
The  triangle  is  the  fundamental  figure  in  cutting 
out,  and  is  shaped  according  to  different  models. 
-  The  great  variety  thus  produced  is  remarkable 
and  beautifiiL  Patterns  are  made  from  coloured 
8li]>s  of  paper,  and  many  kinds  of  apparatus  are 
desigiied  with  little  streaks  and  vegetable  produc- 
tiraiB.  Has  occupation  improvea  the  practical 
dispodtion  of  children  and  awakens  the  love  of  the 
beautifrd.  Lastly:  there  are  social  pastimes  to 
exercise  the  strength  of  the  body,  and  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  a  consciousness  that 
they  are  members  of  a  free  community.  These 
games  being  copied  ftxmi  nature,  are  well  adapted 
to  awaken  the  sense  of  beauty  and  love,  and  each 
ia  accompanied  by  its  appropriate  song.  The 
children,  for  instance,  represent  fishes  and  birds, 
and  with  their  little  hands  imitate  their  motiims. 


A  garden  is  usually  attached  to  the  school-room, 
children  like  plants,  constantly  requiring  fresh 
air.  There  they  are  taught  to  arrange  their  own 
little  flower  beds,  and  to  sow  them  in  spring  time, 
and  they  thus  learn  the  names  and  growth  of 
plants.  Expmence  has  shown  that  children 
brought  up  in  these  iniant  institutions,  are  very 
active  and  cheerful,  and  that  they  distinguish 
themselves  on  entering  a  school  of  instruction  by 
a  desire  far  teaming,  by  olevemeas,  and  hy  cheer- 
fulness. 

After  the  princes  of  Oomany,  breaking  the 
oaths  taken  before  God  and  the  people,  had 
omshed  constitutional  liberty,  they  oommmoed 
persecuting  the  hunumitarian  religious  congr^- 

tiona. 

In  Austria,  where  the  first  free  religions  con- 
gregations were  formed  by  me  in  the  memorable 
year  1 848,  the  religious  persecutions  were  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  unfortunate  gar- 
render  of  Vienna  in  October.  The  (Jovermnent 
not  only  prohibited  the  divine  service,  but  also 
the  institution  of  instruction  formed  by  the  con- 
gregation and  the  ladies'  unions.  How  brutal 
were  the  persecutions  may  be  learned  from  the 
&ct,  that  the  ministers  and  presi^ng  members 
were  imprisoned,  that  one  of  the  ministers 
was  forced  into  a  madhouse,  that  some  members 
were  publidj  flogged,  and  the  children  of  the 
membws  were  fbrced  into  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits ;  any  Austrian  soldier  seen  going  to  the 
chapcd  of  uie  free  religious  congregations  was 
pumshed  hj  twenty-four  lashes. 

In  Prussia,  the  chief  Protestant  country  oi  the 
European  continent,  the  persecutions  agunst  the 
reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century  commenced 
against  the  general  meetings,  but  very  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  children's  gardens,  and  tiic  schools 
of  the  free  religious  communities.  In  the  year 
1851  the  ministry  of  Prussia  issued  a  decree,  for- 
bidding all  children's  gardens,  formed  by  the  free 
religious  congregations,  or  by  the  ladiea'  onioDS. 
In  the  year  1852  the  minisby  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  the  first  independent  school  in  Bres- 
lau.  In  Bavaria  the  children's  gardens  and  the 
schools  were  also  suppressed' in  1851  and  1852. 
The  puissant  Prussian  Government,  beaten  by 
the  Austrian  Jesuits,  turned  its  vfjinnt  armies 
against  the  terrible  foes  sporting  in  the  children's 
gardens.  And  this  mighty  Government  of  Prussia 
is  called  one  of  the  "  great  powers  of  Europe !" 
Ib  there  no  historical  pencil  to  hand  down  to 
posterity  the  heroic  achievement  of  Vredenxik 
William  of  Prussia,  in  taking  the  citadels  of  the 
iniknt  schools  ?  But  if  tyrant  princes  have  put 
down  some  of  the  first  pmnted  schools  of  a  nev 
independent  national  education,  they  have  not 
been  able  or  have  not  dared  to  suppress  all  the 
new  schools.  A  few  still  exist  in  South  Oermany, 
in  Hamburg,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Father- 
land. The  idea  atiU  lives  in  ail  the  German 
nations,  and  it  has — thanks  to  the  tyrant  des- 
pots— even  through  their  persecutions,  ripened 
gloriously  for  a  beautiful  harvest  in  the  good 
time  coming. 

In  Hamburg  and  in  othwlai^gecultiTatedtoviu 
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of  Germany,  the  best  teachers  have  accepted  the  of  FriDCCS  and  Jesuits  is  a  t3mporary  calnmitf; 

reform  idea.    If  there  is  at  present  much  to  painful  but  uscM  in  teaching  men  the  power  and 

sadden  the  friends  of  humim  improvement,  there  necessity  of  self-depondence  and  united  exertion 

ii  ilso  mudi  to  excite  hope  that  the  tyranny  for  humanity  md  freedom. 


A  CHBISTMAS  VACATION  IN  JUTLAND. 

ISOIC  THE  HAXISB. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  SSOW-STORX. 

Iir  my  thirtieth  year  I  was  appointed  Rector 
(head  master)  of  the  Latin  school  in  one  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Jutland.  I  entered  upon  my 
duties  at  Easter,  and,  nevertheless,  when  Christ- 
mas came  round  I  was  not  yet  married — nay,  not 
even  engaged.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so 
marvellous  an  occurrence,  and  the  more  bo,  as  I 
not  only  cultivated  the  serious  muses,  but  was 
likewise  a  devoted  votary  of  their  livdwr  sisters, 
Euterpe,  Thalia,  and  Terpsichore;  or,  in  non- 
mythological  language,  I  took  the  port  of  first 
fiddler  in  all  amateur  concerts,  and  of  first  lover 
in  all  private  theatricals;  and  as  to  the  IwIIb,  it 
was  t^  (^pinion  of  all  the  young  ladies  in  the 
town,  that  neither  the  Figaro  nor  the  Molmateo 
vent  off  Troll  if  the  Bector  did  not  lead  the 
dance. 

Hie  Christmas  vacation  was  drawing  nigh,  and 
I  was  anticipating  the  eigoyment  of  a  few  weeks 
otitm,  during  which  I  contemplated  finishing  oft 
the  dissertation  on  the  "  Social  Pleasures  of  the 
Ancients,"  which  I  was  writing  for  my  Doctor's 
d^ree;  but,  most  unexpectedly  I  was  invited  to 
take  part  in  those  of  the  modems.  Thammerraad 
Hansen*  (I  give  him  this  name  becatiso  it  is  borne 
\fy  so  many,  and  because  I  hate  the  mysterious 
■  .  .  which  so  disagreeably  interrupt  the  reader) 
&om  TJlvedal,  whose  son  was  one  of  the  pupils  in 
the  school,  came  to  fetch  him  home,  and  pressed 
me  80  warmly  to  accompany  them,  that  at  length 
I  yielded,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return 
home  whenever  I  desired.  Feanng  that  time 
might  possibly  hoDg  heavily  on  my  hands  I  also 
providra,  myself  with  a  duodecimo  edition  of  old 
Gellert 

As  soon  as  I  had  given  my  assent,  tJio  Tham- 
merraad said,  "I  wonder  if  we  could  not  also 
pOBiiadetheGonzeotorto  be  of  the  party  ?"  "And 
all  the  masters,  &ther!"  added  his  son.  The  pro- 
posal was  at  once  caziied  out,  and  as  in  accordance 
ynXh.  the  Thammerraad's  wish,  I  exercised  my 
hna  o^io,  we  gained  the  assent  of  all,  except  the 
master  of  the  second  form  who  was  suffering  from 
indiqmsition.  But  before  I  begin  the  narrative 
of  our  excursion  to  TJlvedal,  I  think  I  ought  to 
give  a  sketch  of  these,  my  colleagues,  who  were 
all,  like  myself,  unmazried,  but  had  otherwise 
nothing  in  common. 


f  A  tttl9  wlueh  gtres  a  eertain  ranfci 


The  Conrector  hod  been  married;  but  at  this 
time  he  had  been  during  many  years  a  childless 
widower,  and  living  rather  retired  with  an  elderly 
sister  who  directed  his  little  household.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  and  sound  principles,  of  much 
firmness  and  steadiness  of  will,  and  of  a  serious 
yet  gentle  turn  of  mind ;  in  addition  to  which,' 
he  possessed  eminent  qualifications  as  a  teacher 
and  educator  of  joath,  and  was  thoronghly  versed 
in  Qreek  and  Dttin,  which  he  had  e^wunded 
daily^  for  upwards  of  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
classic  authors  in  these  two  languages  were  his 
most  cherished  companions,  and  above  all  others 
he  prized  Horace,  whom  he  knew  by  heart,  and 
quoted  on  all  occasions.  The  uniformity  of  his 
Hfe  was  broken  by  one  diversion  only,  and  that 
was  a  game  of  Ibccatsffli  every  Sunday  evening, 
with  the  master  of  the  fifth  form ;  and  even  on 
these  occasions  he  made  use  of  the  ancient  termi- 
nology. 

His  adversary  in  the  game — whom  we  will 
hereafter  call  Quintus — was,  when  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance,  a  man  of  about  sixty  (the  same 
age  as  the  Conrector),  tall,  broad-ahoiddered,  and 
of  an  iron  constitution.  Li  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  his  body,  his  face  was  very  lai^,  and  never 
betrayed  tiie  slightest  sign  of  emotion,  not  even 
of  anger.  An  old  proverb  says,  "it  is  difllcult 
to  look  further  into  a  man  than  his  teeth ;"  but 
into  Quintus  one  could  not  even  look  so  fcir ;  for 
his  long  upper  lip  formed  an  impenetrable  curtain, 
which  was  kept  firmly  down,  even  when  he  was 
in  the  aot  of  eating,  and  which  neither  smile  nor 
laugh  displaced ;  for  he  had  never  been  seen  to 
smile,  and  his  langh  was  bat  a  succession  of  hollow 
sounds,  which  caused  no  variation  in  his  counte- 
nance. Quintus  was  ruled  by  one  passion  only, 
or  rather  tendency,  and  that  was  a  desire  to  accu- 
mulate money ;  wherefore,  he  never  ate  sufSciont 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  except  when  at  a  friend's 
table,  and  then  indeed  he  made  up  for  former 
privations.  But  if  he  used  his  jaws  diligently  at 
table,  he  gave  them  full  rest  on  M  other  occasions. 
He  never  addressed  any  one ;  all  his  talk  being 
limited  to  answers,  and  these  were  ever  in  the 
true  laconic  style.  The  school  was  the  only  place 
where  he  practised  hia  powerful  organ  of  speech. 
He  was  not  a  bad  teacher,  but  he  had  a  manner 
of  his  own,  which  he  adhered  to  as  faithftiUy  as 
if  it  had  been  a  ritual.  He  alwap  insisted  on  a 
double  translation  of  the  books  which  he  was 
reading  with  the  pupils,  the  one  literal,  the  other 
free;  aad  it  most  £e  QoofosKd  tliat  the<freedout 
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of  the  latter  often  degenerated  into  license.  I 
thuB  remember  hearing  him  one  of  the  first  days 
after  mj  appointment  to  the  school,  reading  a 
scene  from.  Terence  with  the  boyi,  in  which  oc- 
curs the  sentence :  "  Ira  amantium  amoris  est 
intogratio."  The  pupil  translated  first  thus : 
"  The  anger  of  lovers  is  the  renewal  of  love but 
Quintoacried:  "free!"  The  pupil  began:  ""When 
sweethearts  fell  out—"  "  That  is  felse,  fellow," 
thundered  Qmntus,  interrapting  him,  and  substi- 
tnting  some  arbitrary  and  ontn^eonsly  burlesque 
version  of  his  own.  The  laughter-loving  boys 
o&en  pretended  to  fo^et  hia  travebtie  of  ue 
autihor  the^  were  reading,  in  order  to  make  him 
repeat  it  himself;  and  when,  on  his  doing  so,  they 
gave  vent  to  their  merriment,  he  did  not  take 
this  amiss,  but  frequently  chimed  in  with  his 
hollow  "  Ho !  ho  I  ho  !"  He  would,  indeed, 
have  been  a  favourite  with  the  boys,  had  he  not 
been  so  covetous,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  stingy. 
When  the  pupila  of  his  class  returned  to  school, 
after  the  holidays,  they  were  expected  to  present 
themselves  before  him ;  but  those  who  came  empty- 
handed  received  but  a  sorry  welcome.  "  Have 
you  brought  me  no  message  from  your  mother  ?" 
asked  he,  if  the  diaciple  saidnotbing  to  that  effect. 
"  No !"  "  Has  she  not  given  you  some  butter  to 
bring?"  "Ko!"  "No  cheese?"  "No!"  "Not 
either  any  chickeiM  ?"  "No!"  "  Get  along,  you  laxy 
£bUow,  I  care  not  to  see  you  before  my  eyes  I"  ai^ 
thus  ended  the  interview.  His  meanness  was 
the  more  revolting  as  he  even  went  the  hagQa  of 
selling  the  presents  which  were  sent  to  &m  on 
such  occasions,  never  allowing  himself  to  oonsume 
any  but  those  which  were  very  low  in  the  market 
His  dreaa  was  in  unison  with  his  whole  mode 
of  living;  his  every- day  costume  consisted  of  a 
brownie-yellow  frock-coat,  ditto  knee-breeches, 
and  long  stiff  boota ;  his  waistcoat  was  as  invi- 
sible as  his  teeth.  His  black  neck-tie  partook 
somewhat  of  a  brownish-red  tint,  and  his  wig  and 
queue  were  of  a  yellow-red  hue ;  for  it  was  only 
powdered  five  times  in  the  year,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  great  Church  festivals,  on  which  oocasionB, 
also,  his  old  black  suit  got  an  airing. 

Quartns  was  in  almost  every  respect  tiie  reverse 
of  Quintus.  He  was  small,  delicately  built,  and 
quick  in  all  his  movements,  and  though  a  man  of 
middleage,  had  retained  alltheelfiganoeof  his  youth, 
and  also  bis  youthM  desire  to  please  tiie  ladies,  a 
wish  which  seems,  however,  nevBr  to  have  been 
grat^cd ;  at  least  he  hod  never  suoceeded  so  ftr 
as  to  induce  any  young  lady  to  accompany  him  to 
tiie  altar.  In  oonaegnence  of  Yenns  having  proved 
herself  so  unfevonrable,  he  had  devoted  hunself  to 
the  service  of  another  divinity,  who  is  said  to 
have  afforded  consolation  to  many  an  unhappy 
lover  and  husband ;  but  though  already  a  votary 
of  Bacchus,  at  the  time  I  learnt  to  know  him,  he 
was  not  yet  what  he  called  a  regular  toper.  The 
boys,  who  are  always  the  first  to  discern  the  fail- 
ings of  their  masters,  were  also  the  first  to  dis- 
cover poor  Quartus'  frequent  libations  to  the  jolly 
god,  for  whioh  purpose  he  used  to  invent  various 
pretexts  for  leaving  the  school-room.  Another 
Uttle  fiEuling  wder  whioh  he  labomrdd,  w«s  » 


desire  to  boast  of  his  past  as  well  as  present  favour 
with  the  ladies,  and  as  this  failing  was  well  known, 
it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  he  was  in  BOeiety 
frequently  made  the  butt  of  ladies  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen, tiie  lively  girls  allowing  themselves  a 
little  innocent  flirtation  with  him,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  belief  in  his  being  irresistible. 

Of  TertiuB  I  have  but  little  to  sa^.  He  was  one 
of  the  million,  who  are  wanting  in  suck  inde- 
pendence of  diaracter  or  being  as  is  required  to 
form  a  distinot  indiTiduality^  and  who  are  like 
certain  insects,  which  take  their  colour  from  the 
objects  that  surround  them.  According  to  the 
world's  judgment,  he  was  "  a  good  man,"  because 
he  did  no  evil  (at  least  in  a  positive  sense) ;  be- 
cause ho  conformed  himself  as  much  as  possible 
to  every  ono;  because  he  never  contradicted 
an^  one ;  and  because  he  was  ready  to  do  evezj'- 
thing  that  others  did,  and  did  everything  indif- 
ferently, or  at  least  only  pretty  well.  He  was  a 
mediocre  teocbcr  and  a  mediocre  musician;  he 
danced  pretty  well,  and  was  an  indifferent  hand 
at  whist.  He  was  of  my  age,  although  his  phleg- 
matic temperament  and  manners,  as  also  his  very 
dark  hair  and  beard,  made  him  appear  older.  And 
now  I  think  the  reader  is  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  learned  company  that  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  spending  Christmas  at  TTlvedal ; 
I,  because  I  could  not  resist  the  hearty  impor- 
tunity of  a  sincerely  hosptable  man ;  the  Con- 
rector  because  he  could  not  resist  my  persnariona; 
Quintus  because  he  expected  to  enjoy  good  cheer 
at  the  expense  of  another ;  Quartus  because  he 
knew  there  would  be  good  wine  and  pretty  women ; 
and  Tertius,  because  every  body  else  was  going. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  its  close  before  we 
started.  I  was  seated  with  Thammerraad  Hansen 
in  his  own  sledge,  which  held  only  two  persons 
inside,  and  was  driven  by  himself,  his  son  being  | 
seated  behind.  The  four  masters  were  in  a  sledge 
that  followed,  the  driver  being  Mr.  Hansen's 
coachman.  The  weather  had  been  murky  and 
still  all  day ;  but  as  we  were  leaving  the  town  a 
south-east  wind  began  to  rise  which  disturbed  the 
fine  loose  snow  and  whirled  it  like  a  thin  volume 
of  smoke  along  the  top  of  the  embankment  which.  ' 
bordered  the  road ;  but  the  Thammemiad  hoped 
nevertheless  that  we  would  reach.  TTlvedal  with- 
out any  difficulty,  as  4he  horses  were  swift  and 
the  road  well  known  to  him. 

We  drove  at  a  forious  pace,  bat  Ibe  maw  soon 
began  to  fiLU  as  wdl  as  to  rue,  and  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  we  had  hardly  left  the 
town  half  a  mile  behind  us,  before  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  to  meet — all  was  white  above  us 
and  below.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
I  found  myself  in  the  open  field  in  a  serious  snow- 
storm. Unacquainted  with  the  difilcolties  and  j 
dangers  of  the  position,  I  therefore  enjoyed  the  ' 
tempest,  as  a  cMld  does  the  sight  of  a  house  on 
fire,  or  as  Ossian's  Carthon,  when  he  tells  of  the 
destruction  of  his  fether's  castle :  "  The  volumes 
of  smoke,"  he  says,  "  delighted  my  eyes ;  I  know 
not  why  the  women  wept."  Also  my  eyes  were 
delighted  with  the  whirling  snow,  which  enve- 
loped ufl  like  a  dense  cloud  |  I  itbo  Icbewsotiiiv 


Bome  timo,  why  the  lively  Thammerraad  had  be- 
come so  serioui  and  bo  nlent.  Even  when  the 
oTening  wae  more  advanced,  and  onr  poaition  was 
by  no  means  matter  for  merrunent,  I  felt  in  liie 
midst  of  my  fears  that  secret,  perhaps  I  may  term 
it  romantic  delight,  to  which  danger  £reqaently 
gives  rise,  when  it  does  not  threaten  immediate  or 
ineritable  destraction.  I  £mcied  myself  at  sea 
is  a  ihrions  gale ;  and  Indeed  the  movements  of 
the  sledge  were  mnoh  like  those  of  a  ship,  for  one 
moment  it  dived  dowBi  and  the  next  rose  np 

r'n,  like  a  vessel  on  a  tempest-tossed  sea,  and 
traces  of  its  passage  were  as  rapidly  oKtite* 
rated. 

We  might  have  been  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  the  road,  and  ought,  OGnseqnaitly,  to  have 
been  near  our  goal,  as  we  had  been  driving  all 
the  while  very  rapidlv,  when  the  Thammerraad 
itopped  to  consnlt  with  the  driver  of  the  othw 
■ledge.  On  hearing  his  master's  voice  the  latter 
drew  op  altmgnde  of  ns,  and  answered  in  the 
affirmative  the  question  as  to  whether  we  were 
not  on  the  wrong  taok.  When  his  master  re- 
proached him  with  not  having  spoken  before,  he  re- 
plied, "that  he  had  relied  upon  Uie  Thammerraad." 
The  spot  where  we  had  halted  was  in  lee  of  the 
wind,  and  in  advanoe  of  ns  we  descried  through 
the  thiokl^-Mling  snow  a  dark  object  which 
might  be  either  a  honse  or  a  hillock.  The  coach- 
man was  despatched  thither  to  reoonnoitre.  We 
passengers  were  still  rather  nnooncemed.  The 
Conrector  was  IJie  first  to  open  the  conversation, 
by  quoting  some  verses  from  Ovid,  descriptive  of 
winter  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea;  upon 
vhich  QoartDs  observed :  "  that  the  poet  comd 
hardly  have  felt  the  eold  more  keenly  than  he 
did,  and  that  a  portable  stove,  or  any  other  warm- 
ing apparatus,  would  be  very  acceptable."  His 
pupil  at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  diving 
down  into  the  sledge  brought  forth  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  from  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Conrector,  each  took  a  draught.  In  the  mean- 
while the  coachman  returned  with  the  good  news 
that  we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  recollect,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  TTlvedal,  and  that  he  could  now  easily 
find  the  way  home.  We  then  put  ourselves  in 
movement  again,  he  taking  the  lead. 

The  snow  gradually  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  wind 
teemed  also  to  have  abated  sonewhat;  for  we 
heard  a  hollow  moaning  in  the  supposed 
wood,  and  as  we  were  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
^Itered  by  it,  we  felt  very  emnfintable  and  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  being  ere  long  under 
a  ho«intabU  roof  However,  our  hope  was  not  so 
men  to  be  fulfilled ;  we  drov^  and  drove,  bat  no 
Ulvedal  made  its  iqipearanoe.  After  we  bad 
proceeded  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  along  a 
very  rough  road,  where  W9  w«re  sevmd  times  in 
dai^  ^  npsettiBg,  the  coachman  stqqted  his 
luwKs  with  the  eonsolotaiy  avowal,  "that  he  did 
not  know  where  we  were."  The  adventure,  tho 
novelty  of  which  had  until  then  amused  me,  now 
l»egan  to  look  rather  serious.  The  Thammerraad 
swore  at  his  oo^dunan,  and  the  coachman  at  his 
hones;  but  tho  Oonnetor  oottsdled  08  wiOite  ex- 


clamation: "SodalesI  et hao meminiise  juvabit;"* 
and  poor  Quartus  comforted  himjwlf  wi&  another 
draught  from  the  bottle.  At  that  moment  the 
coachman  discovered  the  track  of  a  sledge  in  the 
snow.  We  determined  to  follow  this,  feeling 
sure  tiiat  it  would  lead  us  to  some  human  habita- 
tion. We  drove,  and  drove,  and  the  iWther  we 
proceeded  the  more  beaten  became  the  path.  We 
continued  our  way  in  high  glee  at  thu  pioce  of 
good  fortune ;  hut,  as  jret  we  saw  neither  house 
nor  village  I  it  was  most  puzzling.  At  length, 
we  discovravd  something  dark  in  advanoe  (kT  us 
on  the  snow.  The  ooachman  got  down  to  see 
what  it  was,  and  lo !  it  was  one  of  his  own  horse- 
cloths. For  upw&rds  of  an  hour  we  had  been 
driving  round  and  i^ound  in  our  own  track,  and 
were  now  on  the  very  spot  where  we  halted  the 
first  time.  The  joke  was  becoming  raUier  se-* 
rious ;  the  Thammerraad  began  to  upbraid  him- 
self, to  pity  us  and  to  make  many  apologies,  while 
tho  coachman  again  reconnoitred.  He  soon  re- 
turned, and  gladdened  our  hearts  with  the  assur- 
ance that  we  were  not  far  froni  some  dwelling- 
place,  for  he  had  seen  a  light  which  he  felt  con- 
vinced was  no  will-o'-the-whisp.  He  took  his 
seat  again,  turned  his  horses  in  that  direction, 
and  the  Thammerraad  followed. 

We  now  advanced  along  a  broad  and  straight 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  which  soon  ap* 
peered  double,  and  was  then  found  to  proceed 
from  two  windows.  The  master  and  his  man 
exhausted  thems^ves  in  conjectures  as  t>  what 
bouse  this  could  be ;  for  the  road  seemed  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  a  quickset  hedge.  In  a  little 
while  we  were  at  the  dew  of  the  house,  which 
was  soddenly  opened  with  much  noise,  and  a  gruff 
voice  called  out,  "Who's  there?"  "Travellerswho 
have  but  their  way,"  answered  the  Thammerraad. 
"  Good  gracious.  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  why  have 
you  come  through  the  garden?'*  "What  gar- 
den ?"  *'  'Win',  the  garden  !  your  own  garden." 
And  we  now  &und  that  we  hod  got  over  the  gar- 
den fence  by  means  of  the  hcapcd-up  snow,  and 
having  proceeded  down  a  broad  avenue  lined 
by  a  he%e  of  beeches,  had  thus  arrived  outside 
of  the  garden  saloon.  Wo  entered  the  house  amid 
much  laughing  and  joking,  and  were  received  by 
the  stew^— the  person  who  had  fimt  ohalleogea 
us— ^nd  by  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  two 
daughters,  who  had  prepared  an  excellent  supper 
for  the  way&rers.  We  needed  no  pressing  to 
pfvtake  of  it ;  nothing  was  left  of  a  hare  and  a 
goose  but  the  bones ;  and  Quintus,  in  particulari 
managed  to  pick  the  breast-bone  of  the  goose  so 
olear,  that  it  was  declared  to  Itave  a  beautiM 
polish.  As  Ifis.  Hansen  had  not  been  prepared 
for  so  large  a  company,  and  particularly  not  for 
a  guest  with  audi  an  appetite  as  Quintus,  the 
larder  had  to  give  forth  its  oold  provisiona  also, 
and  not  until  our  huxwry  stomachs  had  been  w- 
peased,  did  our  kind  hostess  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  strange  way  in  which  we  had  entered  the 
premises ;  but  sleepiness  had  already  so  for  over- 


•  Comradea !  to  remember  this  will  please  w  b«re< 
afterr-Fir^I. 


A  CHBISTH&S  TACAVIOir  IM  nTTLAND.' 


■powered  qb,  that  no  one  answered  bat  the  Con- 
rector,  who  in  a  doleful  Toice  exclaimed :  "  infan- 
dum  regina  jubes  renovare  dolorem  !"*  Mrs.  Han- 
sen stared,  but  her  husband,  who  knew  Latin, 
laughed  and  said,  "  In  Danish  this  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  we  are  all  longing  veiy  much  for  our 
beds,  but  to-morrow  you  shall  be  acquainted  with 
our  adventures."  On  hearing  this,  Quintus  gave 
forth  his  hollow,  "  ho,  ho,  ho,"  and  declared  the 
translation  to  be  rather  free  but  very  apt ;  saying 
which  be  arose,  and  the  rest  of  ns  followed  his 
example.  A  quarter-of-an-hour  later  I  was 
buried  in  eider-^wn  and  sleep. 

OHAPTEB  II. 

A  BATTtTE. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  next  morning,  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  my  lively  host,  who  was 
stan^g  at  my  bed-side  clad  in  a  green  frock-coat 
border^  with  fur,  a  fiir-eap  and  waterproof  boots, 
which  reached  above  his  knees.  "  My  son  has 
told  me,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  a  keen  sports- 
man ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  orders  for  a 
hatiw.  The  weather  is  as  favourable  as  we  could 
desire;  but  the  days  are  short,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  excuse  my  urging  you  to  get  up."  "  I 
am  only  afrwd  of  ^turbing  the  old  man,"  I  an- 
swered, in  a  low  voice,  looking  towards  another 
bed,  in  which  the  Comwtor  lay;  but  he  was 
alrcmly  awake,  and  drawing  hack  the  curtains  of 
his  bed,  said:  "  Leporem  venator  nt  alta  seotetur 
nive— manesarglt."t  The  Thammerraad  laughed, 
and  having  once  more  reminded  me  that  time  was 
preoionfl^  he  le&i  vs  to  make  vay  for  the  servant, 
who  brought  in  tea  and  coffioe. 

Kotlong  after,  I  joined  the  fiunily  at  the  break- 
fast-table, fitlly  equipped  for  the  hunt ;  but  found 
none  of  my  colleagues  there  except  Tertiiw,  who 
always  acted  with  the  majority.  The  rest  of  the 
guests  were  unknown  to  me :  but  I  soon  disco- 
vered that  they  consisted  of  persons  of  all  ranks : 
clergymen  and  military-men,  large  landed  pro- 
prietors and  peasant-formers,  nay,  even  a  pansh- 
clerk,  who,  at  the  same  time,  did  service  as  butt 
to  the  company,  whose  sallies,  however,  he  occa- 
sionally returned  pretty  sharply.  The  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  lively  strain,  until  the 
master  of  the  bunt  entered  and  announced  that 
the  beaters  were  assembled.  Just  as  we  rose, 
QnintuB  and  Quartus  came  in  and  seated  them- 
selves at  the  breakfast-table ;  tiie  Conrector  fol- 
low^ but  not  with  tihe  same  intentions.  He 
was  wrapped  in  his  travelling  pelisse,  had  a  night- 
cap under  his  hat,  and  a  stick  in  his  hand.  "  Hey- 
day I"  exclaimed  several  of  us  at  Hie  same  moment, 
"whither  are  you  bound?"  "To  the  hattm," 
he  answered,  striking  his  stick  upon  tine  floor,  and 
with  tiie  look  which  he  assumed  in  tiie  school, 
when  he  cried,  "  Be  off,"  to  the  boys ;  "  it  is 
tiie  first  time  in  my  lifo,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
Uie  last.    Domine  confrater, "    said  he  then. 


•  Thou  Mddest  M,0  Queen !  repeat  onriQezpressible 
misery.-— ^flAtfs  Worda  to  Dido. 

t  The  huub>maii,  to  trace  the  hare  in  the  deep  snow, 
(isweariy. 


tumiog  to  me,  "X  wiU'foUow  you  that  I  may 
witness  your  wonderfol  feals,  and  will  incite  your 
courage  by  my  words."  Every  one  laughed,  and 
the  Tliammerraad  said,  "  Only  beware  that  the 
enemy  hear  you  not !"  "We  then  got  into  the 
sledges,  and  glided  swiftljf  away  to  the  wood 
where  the  hunt  was  to  begin. 

It  was  one  of  those  winter  days  which,  though 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  smiling  days  of 
summer,  possess  in  my  opinion  a  solemn,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  heart-strength- 
ening beauty.  The  wind  havii^  lulled  later  in 
the  night,  and  the  snow  having  begun  to  fall 
again,  the  earth,  wood  and  field,  was  now  clad 
in  dazzling  whiteness.  The  stems  of  some  few 
trees  and  the  walls  of  some  distant  farmsteads, 
were  the  only  dork  specks  which  dotted  the  snow 
carpet  that  spread  over  the  wide  plain,  and  seemed 
at  the  horizon  to  melt  together  with  the  heavens. 
The  sky  was  cloudless  and  beautifUly  clear,  but  in 
the  south-east  where  the  orb  of  day  was  rising,  glow- 
ing, vivid  tints  of  every  hue  which  no  earthly  pencil 
can  imitate,  and  for  vmch  tlie  poor  human  tongue 
has  no  words,  were  blending,  shifting,  following 
each  other  in  constant,  though  almost  imperceptible 
succession.  High  in  the  west  sat  the  moon,  witii 
a  slight  incision  in  her  pale  disc,  as  if  awaiting  the 
coming  sun  to  dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of 
light.  Close  by  twinkled  the  star,  which  accom- 
panies the  queen  of  night,  and  is  the  last  to  give 
way  before  the  god  of  day.  But  when  Hue  latter 
arose  in  dazzling  beauty  frt>m  the  white  winter 
ocean,  driving  before  him  the  glow  of  morning 
high  upon  the  arch  of  heaven ;  when  his  flaming 
glance  fell  like  a  life-giving  smile  upon  the  pale 
cold  earth,  which  now  bluffed  like  a  bride  at  the 
I  approach  of  the  bridegroom ;  when  the  ailrery 
luanches  of  the  trees  shone  in  the  light  of  mom, 
and  the  hoar-frost  glittered  in  the  transparent 
atmoq^o^e,  or  sparkled  like  diamonds  on  tho 
snow-covered  fields,  then — but  where  is  the 
mortal  who  can  describe  in  words  the  sweetest  o£ 
all  joys  ?  We  have  but  one  expreanon  for  joy 
and  sorrow — a  tear. 

The  sledges  sttwped  an.  tiie  confines  of  the  wood ; 
we  alighted  in  eilaice.  The  Thanunerraad  indi- 
cated to  us  by  signs  and  whiqtw  our  appointed 
stations,  in  a  long,  deep  dell.  The  Conrector 
remained  with  me,  but  was  obliged  to  take  up  his 
station  behind  the  tree  before  which  I  was  posted. 
I  once  more  admonished  him  to  keep  quiet  when 
he  saw  the  game  approaching,  and  then  awaited, 
with  my  gun  in  readiness,  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  i^rt. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  seven  minutes  the 
report  of  a  gun  was  heard  on  the  right,  then  one 
on  the  left,  and  a  third  in  tiie  middle,  and  then 
followed  the  sounds  of  t^e  beaters'  hunting-poles 
on  the  trunks  of  Uxo  trees,  and  the  ciies  of  the 
gamekeepers  and  wood-rangers  who  were  in  com- 
mand. Soon  a  stately  stag,  with  crown  antlers, 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  ^e  opposite  hill.  He 
stood  still  a  moment,  looked  back,  pricked  his 
ears,  and  then  bounded  Aomx  ri^t  Jtowards  the 
spot  where  I  w«jgipjfflt^.(jWJ@iGllC  vras  at  a 
^stance  o£  ten  paces  fimn  me,  hcHifain  sU^ped 
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short  and  tamed  his  head  aside.  I  levelled  my 
gun,  drew  the  trigger,  and  he  fell  shot  in  the 
neck.  The  Conreotor  advanced  his  head  from 
behind  the  tree,  and  asked  what  it  was.  I  pointed 
to  the  stag,  which  was  at  its  last  gasp.  "  Macte 
Tirtate  esto !"  exdatmed  second  in  a  voice  of 
triumph  ;  but  I  implored  him  to  suppress  his  joy 
and  bis  voice,  and  reloaded  my  gun. 

The  eminence  in  front  of  us  rose  in  a  gentle 
acclivity,  and  was  only  thinly  studded  with  trees, 
M  that  I  had  ft  fiiU  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
operationB,  va^,  as  well  as  down  the'defl.  It  vas 
a  beanlifiil  sight  to  the  eyes  of  a  sportsman  to 
behold  the  game  come  bounding,  scampering,  or 
aoeaking  £nward;  deer,  hares,  and  fixzes,  the 
latter  looking  pmdraitly  around  for  a  secure  place 
of  passage,  tiie  former  running  wildly  and  with- 
out a  plan  in  all  directions,  and  in  their  blind 
tenor  rushing  right  past  sportsmen,  whose  shot 
fell  thick  and  iast,  some  hitting,  others  missing. 
Each  time  the  Conreotor  perceived  any  game 
approaching,  he  whispered,  "eece!  eeceT'  to 
which  I  returned  an  equally  low -toned,  "iaee/ 
iaee!"  For  some  time,  however,  none  came 
within  reach  of  my  shot ;  but  a  fox  had  boen 
ninning  to  and  fro  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at 
length  he  disappeared  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
load  cries  of  the  beaters  announced  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  sneak  through  their  lines.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  came  scampering  down 
towards  the  sporteman  who  was  posted  the  second 
&om  me  on  the  rig^t  hand.  He  imprudently 
stepped  fbrward  and  levdled  his  gun.  Quick  as 
ligl^iing  the  fox  turned  round — the  sportsman 
fired-:-and  missed  his  aiml  Keynard  now  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  my  marest  neighbour ; 
he  fired,  and  also  missed.  Secretly  rejoicing  at 
their  discooifiture,  I  was  now  in  great  glee,  ex- 
pecting that  my  tmm  would  come ;  but,  unhappily, 
my  Achates  behind  the  tree  nourished  the  same 
expectations,  and  gave  expression  to  them  in  too 
loud  a  voice,  ''Jam  ad  triarios  venit  rea  /"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  round  turned  Eeynard,  succeeding 
this  time  in  making  his  escape,  whUe.  my  two 
neighbours,  vexed  at  their  own  want  of  address, 
Btwtdied  thar  necks  to  look  after  him.  I  also  at 
first  could  not  restrain  an  angry  exclamation ;  but 
when  my  colleague  excused  Wmself  with  "Pro- 
fecto !  I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  understand 
Latin!"  my  vexation  gave  way  to  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  rappel  was  now  sounded.  The  sportsmen 
assembled  round  the  Mien  monarch  of  the  woods, 
and  I  participated  with  gratified  pride  in  their 
wtisfoctioa  at  my  lucky  shot;  for  a  stag  was 
Kidom  seen  in  the  Ulvedal  hunting  grounds. 
Tins  fiixrtunate  occairence  made  them  foi^  my 
neighbours^  misht^  and  my  cdQeague's  blunders ; 
and  the  small  game  was  hardly  noticed.  The 
second  turn  was  meagre ;  but  in  the  third  I  was 
80  fortnnate  as  to  kill  three  foxes,  which  feat  won 
for  me  the  laudations  of  the  whole  company,  but 
^wne  were  so  flattering  to  my  vanity  as  the  ob- 
serration  which  I  overheard  Mr.  Hansen's  ranger 
making  to  some  of  the  woodmen ;  "  "What  a  denl- 
ish  shot  that  Rector  is,"  he  said,  "fee  might  nt 
ftnjr  time  tuke  ranrice  as  ranger !" 


The  first  wood  had  been  cleared,  and  just  as  we 
were  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  another,  we 
met  the  ladies  of  the  family,  with  Quartus  and 
QuintoB,  and — as  a  natural  consequence — provi- 
sion-basket and  bottle-case.  Quartus,  who  per- 
formed the  office  of  cup-bearer,  did  it  with  honour 
to  himself,  not  forgetting  the  while  to  moistrai  his 
own  throat;  but  when  the  Thammerraad  jok- 
ingW  reminded  him  from  time  to  time  not  to 
neglieot  himself,  he  exclaimed,  most  innocently, 
"Sid  I  not  drink?"  and  then  with  a  sadden 
resolntion  he  rei^enished  and  again  emptied  the 
small  eilTer  gohtet    Quintos  ate  tent  two. 

You  who  read  this,  my  first  and  last  love 
adventure,  forgive  me  the  garruli^  with  which 
I  dwell  on  every  little  incident  of  those  happy 
days  of  my  youth.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  charm 
in  my  eyes ;  even  the  most  insignificant  would 
be  missed  by  me  wore  it  omitt^  in  this  rural 
winter  scene,  which  presents  itself  to  me  on  this 
background  of  the  past,  attracts  and  rivets  my 
attention,  and  enlivens  and  refreshes  my  old  hearty 
which  has  endured  so  many  a  bitter  grief.  Dear 
reader !  I  have  no  one  else  left  to  whom  I  can 
say,  "  Do  you  remember  this,  do  ycrx  recollect 
that  ?"  They  are  all  gtme — all  those  who  shared 
with  me  the  pleasures  of  that  merry  Christmas. 
I  am  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  youi^er  generation, 
and  tiierefore  my  thoughts  dwell  so  often  and  so 
long  with  one  that  has  passed  away. 

After  having  distributed  the  refireshments,  our 
pretty  purveyors  returned  home  with  lightimed 
basket  and  empty  bottles.  The  Conreotor,  who 
by  this  time  had  had  quite  enough  <^  hunting, 
accompanied  them,  but  we  spartsmen  did  not 
wend  our  way  homewards  until  the  sun  had 
completed  his  short  career,  and  the  first  stars 
began  to  look  out  £rom  the  man^-hued  heavens. 

*'  OiiMOTM(^w?Pin<irflnwnr,"saidtheConreotorin 
awaming  voice  to  the  boys,  when  he  was  interpret- 
ing that  part  of  the  fourth  bookof  the  ^neid,  where 
the  poor  fellow  meets  Dido  in  the  grotto  ;  and  the 
old  man  then  always  defined  otium  as  "days 
without  care  or  any  fixed  occupation."  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
his  maxim.  Hitherto  I  had  really  never  had 
leisure  to  fall  in  love.  The  pretty  faces  among 
my  female  acquaintances  had  glided  past  me  like 
the  pictures  in  a  magic  lantern ;  or  if  by  some 
extraordinary  chance,  I  had  fixed  my  eyes  on 
some  distinguished  object  in  the  great  panorama 
of  the  capital,  the  serious  muses  soon  recalled 
their  obedient  son  to  libraries  and  lecture  to 
luculnrationB  and  lessons.  To  fall  in  love  we  must 
have  oUum;  and  of  this  thore  was  no  lack  at 
Xrivedal,  fuid  of  maidens  idso  there  was  no  lack, 
but  there  were  so  maOT*  that  the  one  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  other.  I  was  like  the  intoxicated 
man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  square  with 
his  latch-key  in  his  hand,  trying  in  vain  to  (men 
the  door  of  the  houses  that  were  eternally  whirling 
roxmd. 

The  prettiest  among  the  young  ladies  at  Ulvedal, 
were  certainly  the  Thammarraad's  two  daughters, 
but  they  were  equally  pretty,  so  that  when  they 
stood  side  hj  f>i4e  I  knew  not  to  whif^h  Ij  should 
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gire  tiie  pr^renee,  and  when  tliey  vete  separated 
I  always  gave  it  to  the  one  fhAt  Was  present. 
Kow — ^whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
halance  which  was  thus  maintained  in  my  incli- 
nations, or  tibat  the  maidens  were  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  conunon-plaoe  girls,  with  a 
smooOL  Burbce  bat  no  depth  below — ^trne  it  is, 
timt  I  could  take  a  oup  of  oo£fee  from  tiie  hand  <^ 


the  one,  without  experienolng  an  elecfric  shock  in 
my  fingers,  and  I  could  jest  with  the  other  at  the 
whist  table,  without  making  any  blunders ;  and, 
moreover,  after  the  &tigD«  of  the  day,  the  merri- 
ment of  tiie  erening,  I  slept  as  sounmy  as  though 
there  had  nerw  been  snoh  a  tiling  as  love  in  the 
world. 

(To  U  confuted.) 
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BcTBir  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  lord 
John  Russell  formed  the  administration  in  which 
Earl  Grey  held  the  distinguished  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  In  Juhr,  1846,  there 
was  perhaps  no  member  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament whose  co-operation  in  constituting  a 
Liberal  Ministry  was  deemed  more  essential  than 
that  of  Earl  Grey.  Indeed,  so  important  was  this 
considered  that,  only  six  months  before,  his  re- 
fusal to  take  office  along  with  Lord  Falmerston 
had  alcme  prevented  Lord  John  Bussell  from 
forming  a  Government^  and  f^rns  deprived  him  of 
tiie  glory  of  pasang  the  act  fixr  the  repeal  of  the 
oom-bwB.  Not  was  it  without  good  reason  that 
80  much  we^ht  was  attached  to  Earl  Qr^'s  ad- 
hesion. While  the  name  which  he  bore  was  itself 
a  recommendation  to  popular  favour,  his  own  pre- 
vious career  had  not  belied  the  assurance  of  public 
spirit  and  political  talent  which  that  name  seemed 
to  ofier.  He  had  served  a  statesman's  appren- 
ticeship.  As  TJnder-Secret«y  for  the  Colonies, 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
Secretary  at  War,  he  had  had  opportunities  at 
the  same  time  of  acquiring  official  experience  and 
of  evincing  administrative  capacity  of  no  common 
tnrder.  He  had  taken  a  distmguished  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Lower  House,  and  especially  in 
supporting,  through  years  of  discouragement,  that 
great  cause  of  commercial  freedom,  which  had 
triumphed  but  a  few  days  before  he  became  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  was  &vourably  known,  too, 
for  the  attention  which  he  had  given  to  oolonial 
questions,  and  for  the  usefol  reforms  wld&h  he  had 
adrooated  in  onr  system  of  ooloi^al  policy.  High 
hopes  were  formed  of  his  administration  of  ti^e 
department  committed  to  his  chaige ;  and  not  a 
few  persons  predicted  that  his  success  in  that 
office  would  at  length  elevate  him  to  ttie  highest 
position  which  a  subject  can  hold,  and  that  we 
^ould  again  see  an  Earl  Grey  First  Ui^ster  of 
the  Crown. 

How  soon_^and  how  utterly  those  expectations 
were  disappraited,  no  one  will  need  to  bo  re- 
minded. Long  before  the  ICnistry  of  1846 
quitted  office,  Earl  Grey  had  become  by  far  the 
most  unpopular  member  of  it.  When  Lord  Aber- 
deen formed  his  comprehenjdve  Administration, 
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the  omission  of  Earl  Gre/s  name  from  the  list  was 
regarded  as  simply  an  aot  of  proper  deference  to 
public  feeling.  That  name  whioh,  in  July,  1846, 
was  BO  essential  to  the  completion  of  a  Liberal 
Cabinet,  would  in  December,  1S52,  have  been 
the  moat  damaging  that  could  have  been  intro- 
duced into  any  ministerial  combination.  Tet 
most  persons,  if  asked  to  state  the  precise  causes 
of  this  extraordinary  change  in  public  opinion, 
would  periups  be  somewhat  at  a  loss.  Thay 
would  probably  satisfy  themselves,  if  not  the  in- 
qnirer,  by  observing  tlutt  Barl  Giey,  no  doubti 
was  an  able  minister,  and  meant  well,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  a  shockingly  bad  tranper,  and 
managed  somehow  to  kee^  the  colonies  constantlj 
in  hot  water.  It  was  a  pitf ,  to  be  sure,  that  his 
fother's  son  should  have  failed  so  deplorably  in 
office,  but  he  had  foiled,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Earl  Grey  himself 
should  protest  against  such  a  summary  decision, 
and  should  decline  to  submit  to  what  he  considcrB 
an  unjust  ostracism.  He  demands  a  r^:ular  trial, 
and  pleads  his  own  cause  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion.  In  a  series  of  letters,  addressed  nomi- 
nally to  Lord  John  Russell,  but  reallf  to  the  poli- 
tical world,  he  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of 
his  Colonial  Administration,  and  to  show  that, 
taken  in  the  whole,  it  was  ben^cial  to  tho 
colonies,  useftil  to  the  mother  counfay,  honoura- 
ble to  the  Government  of  whioh  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  consequently  creditable  to  himself  as  the 
minister  on  whom  uie  "  main  rerooimbility"  in 
this  departinent  proprarly  rested.  Such  is  the  ob- 
vious, and  indeed  the  partly  avowed  purpose  of 
the  work  just  submitted  to  the  public.  And  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  is  something  in  this 
purpose  itself  which  tends  to  conciliate  the  reader's 
fevour  for  the  author.  When  a  statesman  who 
has  given  his  beet  years  to  his  country's  SOTvice, 
descends  from  the  loftiest  parliamentary  arena, 
and  appeals  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  bis 
countrymen  against  the  condemnation  of  political 
opponents,  the  very  act  of  appeal,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  supremac;^of  public  opinion,  awakens 
a  fovourable  disposition  towards  the  appellant 
This  disposition  is  decidedly  strengthened  by  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  work.  It  bears  no 
trace  of  the  acrid  temper,  fo^wMoh  its  author  has 
acquired  in  publBigliMedg^  Vml6M^|^^Ptsti<». 
On  the  contrarvi  the  lettov  ue  wnften  thnraith' 
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oot  witii  ft  calm  Berionsnesa,  a  careM  aTtadanoe  of 
hanh  expnsAtjm  towards  opponento,  and  a  digni- 
fied reserve  on  merely  personal  topics,  which  alto- 
gether render  them  a  m<»t  respectable  exhibition 
of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  would  doubtless  call  "  the 
writer's  better  mind."  The  character  of  the  work 
ia  this  respect  is  very  fairly  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  the  "  concluding  observations," 
which  may  also  serre  as  a  specimen  of  the  rather 
cnmbioa^  "  Bti^-paper"  style  in  which  the  lettera 
are  written: 

I  trnst,  howdrer,  Uut  the  resnlt  of  mj  reriew  of  oolo- 
nial  kOira  will  not  appear,  upoo  the  whole,  tmaatlBfBO- 
torytothoae  who  will  Impartiuly  consider  the  subject  and 
the  difflflolties  with  whi<di  we  hare  had  to  struggle.  No 
doabj,  daring  the  Ave  yean  and  a  half  of  yoor  gorem- 
neat,  irtdla  tUM  attdrs  ware  under  mr  immediate  super- 
intendwioe,  mistakes  were  committed.  Looking  back, 
vHh  the  advantage  of  the  experience  we  have  gidned,  and 
judging  of  our  meaeores  hj  their  results,  t  ean  see  many 
thioga  whioh  m^ht  have  been  better  done  than  they 
were.  Knowing  vhat  the  pressure  of  pablio  busineas  is 
in  this  conntrr,  the  degree  to  which  the  attention  of 
those  who  conduct  it  cannot  fail  to  be  distracted  by  the 
Taiety  of  different  subjects  which  most,  da^  by  day,  be 
euisideiedand  dealt  with,  the  important  decisions  which 
mnttbaecmietowitb  htUe  time  for  deliberatioo.and  often 
with  a  great  difflonl^  in  obtaining  information ;  he  must, 
indeed,be  a  sanguine  man  who  can  expect  that  any  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  State  can  ever  be  conducted 
iritfaout  many  and  serious  mistakes  being  committed ; 
tnd,  perhaps,  there  is  no  department  of  the  Government 
^Hnthaze  is  the  same  diffleolty  in  avoidii^  such  mis- 
Idtesasinthatoftheooloiues.  •      •      •      •  • 

Let  me  add,  with  regard  to  the  results  of  our  policy — 
for,  after  all,  it  must  be  judged  by  its  fruits — ^that,  taking 
OUT  colonial  empire  as  a  whole,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
•ny  other  period  of  equal  length  can  be  pointed  out  in  our 
kittocy,  in  which  that  empire  has  prospered  so  much, 
and  has  made  such  large  strides  towaras  ftitnre  great- 
msB,  as  during  the  years  of  whioh  I  have  been  speaJdng, 
There  has  certainly  been  no  similar  period  during  which, 
in  spite  of  all  the  difflcnlties  that  have  been  encountered, 
the  adrance  has  been  greater.  The  facts  and  statiatics 
vhicfa  I  have  quoted  from  offlnol  documents,  enable  me 
to  make  this  assertion  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
With  the  single  «Ecepti<m  of  the  Cape,  where  we  left,  as 
vefbund,  a  distressing  war  going  on,  profound  peace  and 
internal  tranqnilli^  prerailed  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  extensive  colonial  empire  at  the  tmie  of  our  quitting 
office.  A  oommeroial  revolution,  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  many  of  our  most  importaot  oolooies,  has 
been  safely  passed  through,  not,  it  is  true,  without  much 
distress  and  loss  to  imlividnals,  which  I  deeply  lament, 
bot  with  great  advantage  to  the  permanent  welAve  of 
tbeee  eolooies  and  of  the  mother  country;  and,  except 
where  oar  measures  have  been  thwarted  by  the  opposition 
to  the  new  commercial  policy,  the  difflculties  inseparable 
from  so  ^at  a  change,  hare  been  nearly  surmounted. 
Various  important  and  difficult  questions,  touching  both 
tbe.tntanuu  government  of  the  colonies  and  their  rela- 
tioM  with  the  mother  eomitiy,  have  be«a  happily  settled ; 
and  in  almost  all  the  colonies  a  great  reduction  of  the 
chaiges  they  impose  on  the  British  treasury  has  been 
effected,  and  principles  have  been  established,  and  rules 
laid  down,  which,  if  they  shall  continue  to  be  acted  upon, 
niust  lead  to  ctill  larger  and  eariy  reductions  of  our  expen- 
diture. The  burden  of  taxation  has  also  been  diminished, 
■nd  the  state  of  the  flnanoes  at  the  same  time  improved, 
in  tixe  colonies  where  the  most  direct  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Crown.  FinoOy,  while  the  principle  of  leav- 
ing to  the  colonists  the  management  of  their  own  affldrs 
bM  been  carried  further  than  at  any  foimer  period,  this 
has  been  aceomplished  without  disturbisg  any  of  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  define  the  limits  of  the  powen 
vested  re^>ectively  in  the  Crown,  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
neot,  and  the  Goumial  Lepslatorea.  I  may  be  deceived, 


but  to  this  maintenance  of  the  long-established  bonn< 
dories  of  these  different  authorities  I  attach  the  highest 
importance.  If,  in  deference  to  the  popular  doctrines  of 
the  day,  an  attempt  had  been  mode,  or  should  hereafter 
bo  so,  to  meet  the  natural  desire  of  the  most  advanced 
of  onr  colonies  to  be  exempted  from  undue  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperiai  Oovemment^not  by  a  judi- 
oiously  sparing  exercise  of  what  are  still  the  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  but  by  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  powers  themselves — I  entertain 
a  strong  persu&sion  that  such  concessions,  far  from  tend- 
ing to  avert  fbture  difficulties  and  disputes  between  the 
parent  state  and  her  dependencies,  would  have  the  very 
opposite  eS^  and  would  be  too  likely  to  lead  to  ttequent 
and  dangerous  contests  of  authority  ;  and,  ultimate^,  by 
a  few  short  and  easy  steps,  to  the  severance  of  the  tie 
which  unites  the  forest  portions  of  our  colonial  empire 
to  the  British  Crown. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  extract,  and 
especially  the  quiet  sneer  at  the ' '  popular  doctrines 
of  the  day,"  indicate  the  fatal  defect  in  Earl 
Grey's  colonial  policy,  and  the  source  of  aearljr 
all  his  errors.  In  spite  of  his  fair  professions,  it 
ia  evident  that  he  has  no  genuine  faith  in  the 
principle  of  colonial  self-government.  It  would 
hardly  be  unjust  to  go  fartiier  and  to  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  no  great  liking  for  representative 
government  anywhere.  He  rarely  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  which 
occnra  for  deprecmting  indirectly,  and  sometimes 
directly,  the  merits  of  this  form  of  government, 
and  for  showing  how  much  better  the  a&irs  of 
those  colonies  are  managed  which  are  under  the 
complete  control  of  Colonial  Office  fimctionaries. 
Thus,  with  regard  to  Jamaica,  he  obserres : 

This  oohmy  has  for  two  centuries  been  in  possession 
of  a  representative  constitution,  and  the  Assembly  not 
only  exercises  the  ordinaiy  authority  of  a  legislative 
body,  but  performs  many  of  what  are  usually  the  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  Qoveroment,  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  being  more  restricted  than  elsewhere  by  various 
laws  which  at  dif^nt  times  have  been  passed,  and  by 
usages  which  have  grown  up.  Butthe  actual  craidilion  of 
Jamaica,  I  regret  to  soy,  is  far  from  beii^  such  as  to 
show  that  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment affimls  that  complete  security  for  the  welfare  of 
a  oommnnity,  and  for  the  good  management  of  its  afikin^ 
which  many  persons  leem  to  snppoae.  * 

This  ringolar  pusage  would  lead  one  to  doubt 
whetber  Earl  Grey  nn^rstands  the  meaning  of  the 
eopression,  self-government.  The  colonists  of 
Jamaica  do  not  possess,  and  never  hare  possessed, 
the  povrer  of  self-government.  They  have.  In- 
deed, a  Bepresentative  Assembly,  possessing  pow- 
ers about  on  a  par  with  those  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
"Bepresentative  Body,"  If  France  is  a  self- 
governed  country,  then  Jamaica  is  a  self-governed 
colony.  This  Bepresentative  Assembly  of  Jamaica 
is  overridden  by  a  Council  of  Cfrown  nominees, 
appointed  for  Hfe,  wholly  iire^Knusible  to  the 
oofonists,  and,  in  ^ict,  having  functions  and  attri- 
butes  not  unlike  those  of  Louis  Napoleon's  senate. 
Above  both  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  is  the 
Governor,  who,  like  the  French  Emperor  himself, 
is  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  l^;i^tive  bodies. 
All  the  executive  oflSoers — that  is  to  say,  all  the 
Ministen  of  the  ookaj  ore  iqtpointed  In-  t2ie 
Crovni  tea  life,  and  are  not  remonoble  k>  the 
Assembly.  Imagine  thBioii>BditU>B.o^tMd^i£try, 
if  all  the  secretaries      staia  and  otho*  offl(»- 
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holders  Trere  nominated  by  some  distant  authority, 
were  entirelj  irresponsible  to  Parliament,  and 
had  the  power  of  preventing  the  enactment  of 
any  law  which  did  not  bappea  to  suit  them. 
Such  a  supposition  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
political  Cfmditlon  of  the  colonists  of  Jamaica, 
what  rendurs  l^e  matter  worse  in  their  case  is 
the  fact  that  their  Assembly,  such  as  it  is,  is 
elected  under  a  restricted  franchise,  which  ex- 
cludes the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  from  fhe 
right  of  voting.  Thus,  in  foot,  the  r^resentative 
body  in  Jamaica  is  little  more  than  a  planters' 
debating-club.  K,  when  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated, the  privilege  of  real  self-government  bad 
been  bestowed  upon  the  colonists,  with  such  an 
electoral  franchise  as  would  have  included  tbe 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  those  difficulties  in  connection  with 
this  cplony,  which  have  caused  Earl  Grey  and 
otiier  ministers  so  much  trouble,  would  not  have 
arisen. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ibct  that  of  the  fifty  British 
colonies,  there  are  at  this  moment  only  /our  which 
possess  the  power  of  self-government.  These  four 
are  Canada,  Kova  Scotia,  Kew  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island.  In  these  colonies  tiie 
govemment  is  conducted  on  the  British  system, 
through  Parliamentary  ministries.  The  Governor 
holds  tiie  position  of  a  constitutional  sovereign : 
he  leigns,  but  does  not  govern.  The  real  ez- 
ecutive  power  in  each  colony  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  popular  ministers,  who  only  hold  office 
so  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  a  majority 
in  tho  local  legislature.  All  appointments  to 
office  are  made  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
responsible  ministry.  In  this  manner  the  admi- 
nistration of  local  affairs  is  placed  not  only  under 
the  control  hut  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  colonists 
themselves.  Earl  Grey  admits  the  remarkable 
success  which  has  attended  the  working  of  this 
form  of  goremment  in  the  three  first-named 
colonies,  though  he  fears  that  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island  "  the  experiment  has  been  tried  somewhat 
prematurely,  and  that  the  population  of  this  colony 
is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  effective  working  of  the 
machinery  of  a  form  of  government  better  adapted 
to  a  community  in  a  more  advanced  st^e  of 
social  progress."  He  strongly  deprecates  the 
extension  of  this  system  of  "Parliamentary 
(Government"  to  otlier  oolonies^  and  makes  on 
this  point  the  following  extraordinary  observations, 
worthy  almost  of  the  present  ruler  of  France,  who 
takes  a  amilar  view  of  the  defects  of  a  "  Parlia- 
mentary system,"  and  is  eq,nally  convinced  that 
&GC  institutions  are  unsuited  to  a  community 
which  has  not  reached  "  an  advanced  stage  of 
social  progi-ess."  The  sentence  here  printed  in 
italics  incUcates  a  singular  state  of  feeUng  in  the 
writer: — 

^  Tho  system  now  established  in  Canada  is  that  of  Par- 
liamentary UoremmeDt,  that  is  to  say,  goremmetit  by 
roeane  of  parties.  This  form  of  govemment  is  now  work- 
ing well  in  that  and  the  neighboaiing  provinces,  and  is 
probably  on  the  whole  the  best  plan  hitherto  adopted  of 
enabling  a  colony  in  an  advanced  stage  of  its  social  pro- 

jicsslo  exercise  the  privilege  o£  self-govemmeat;  itmay 


therefore  be  regarded  as  the  form  which  repraeentetive 
institutions,  when  they  acquire  their  full  development, 
are  likely  to  lake  in  the  British  colonies.  The  experUnee^ 
hoieevtrtiffoi^ omeounliy, in wMektMttyiUmttf govern-  I 
ni«nt  ha$  ao  Umg  floariMlv^  mas  teach  tw  that  itM  odmui- 
tage$  are  by  no  means  unmixed,  even  in  eommmiitia  the 
he$t  adapted  to  it,  but  that  there  are  eoneidenAU  draw- 
backi  to  the  betu/ttt  we  derive  from  it.  We  know  also  < 
that  hitherto  Parliamentary  Government  has  not  been 
carried  into  successful  opovtum  for  uy  conadenble 
time,  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  but  our  own, 
aodUiat  it  is  little  more  thiiD  ten  yeais,  mnceitWMfltvt 
attempt«d  in  any  of  our  colonies,  while  in  none  of  them 
can  it  be  said  to  have  been  brought  into  full  operation 
until  far  more  recently.  Even  this  short  experience  (£ 
its  working  in  the  colonies  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is 
only  suitable  to  a  colony  which  is  not  a  very  small  one, 
to  a  popolation  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilizatiou,  which 
has  haa  the  advantage  of  some  training  by  the  wraking 
of  a  free  constitution  of  a  simpler  khid,  and,  I  should  m 
inclined  to  add,  in  which  municipal  institutions  exist, 
capable  of  dividing  with  the  Legislature  the  vei;  large 
powers  which  it  would  engross,  if,  in  the  absence  of  sndi 
institutions,  the  representatives  of  the  pet^le  had  a  viitaal 
control  over  the  appointment  of  the  executive  officer*  of 
the  govemment 

The  nature  of  this  "  free  constitution  of  a 
simpler  kind,"  which  Earl  Grey  would  give  to 
the  colonies,  is  elsewhere  sufficientiy  indicated. 
It  wotild  consist  of  a  "  representative  legislature," 
similar  in  its  character  and  powers  to  that  which 
now  exists  in  Jamaica,  or  to  that  which  existed 
in  Canada  prior  to  the  rebellion, — In  shor^  as  has 
been  before  observed,  a  sham  legislature,  exactly 
like  that  which  is  now  established  in  France.  As 
to  allowing  the  colonists  to  choose  tiieir  own 
executive  officers,  that  is  altogethra  otit  of  the 
question.  The  Crown,  or  the  Crown's  nomine^ 
the  Governor,  must  appoint  them  all,  quite  tmoon- 
troUed  by  the  local  legualatttret  And  some  of  the 
principal  officers  should  be  Beat  from  England. 
Earl  Gr^  considers  that  the  appointment  of 
"  persons  not  selected  Stom  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  (tho  colonic')  own  inhabitants,  and  imbued 
with  the  peculiar  feelings  and  (pinions  which  are 
apt  to  prevail  in  such  communities,  but  chosen 
from  among  the  well-educated  genUemen  of  the 
mother-country,  is  calculated  greatly  to  improve 
the  tone  of  colonial  society,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  gradually  degenerating  from  the  standard  of 
manners  and  acquirements  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed at  home."  The  instinctive,  though, 
probably,  unconscious  contempt  with  which  Earl 
Grey  regards  "  such  c<mimnnities  "  as  those  which 
exist  in  our  colonies,  is  curiously  exhibited  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  which  goes  &r  to  explain  his 
failure  as  a  Colonial  Minister.  He  evident^ 
cannot  bring  himself  to  believe— what  is,  never- 
theless the  truth — that  in  every  British  cohmy 
there  are  "  wdl-edncated  genti^en,"  fiilly  equal 
in  ability  and  accomplisluaaits  to  the  boA  tiiat 
can  be  sent  from  this  country,  and,  of  course, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  latter  in  that  local 
knowle^e  which  is  so  essential  to  the  good  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  any  community. 

There  is  one  point,  in  connection  with  th^  sub- 
ject, to  which  it  seems  right,  as  a  test  of  the  value 
of  Earl  Grey's  authority  on  this  subject,  to  direct 
particular  attention.  It  has  been  seen  that  his 
lordship's  aversion  to  the  system  of  't^arlivnentary 
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Qannmeoi"  fm  small  colomes  is  oonntenanced, 
in  his  opinim,  by  the  circunutaiioe  that  this  sys- 
tem ut^oars  to  hare  been  "  soiaewhat  prematnrdy 
tried'  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  vhioh  has  a 
popolation  of  only  about  55^000  sools.  In  another 
pttt  of  his  work,  he  again  hints  his  appreheiudon 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  have  "  acquired 
prematnrdy  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
goreniment  for  which  they  are  not  yet  siu^ently 
prepared."  £arl  Grey  fdleges  no  &ct8,  and  no 
an&ority  but  his  own,  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
As  it  appears  in  his  work,  it  is  on  ip$e  dixit,  and 
nothing  more.  Under  tiieee  circumstancea,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  his  views  were 
Eostained  by  OTidence.  The  latest  and  best  evl- 
deooe  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  most  recent 
"Blue  Book"  on  the  Colonies,  that  ofl 852.  In 
this  "  Blue  Book*'  ^pears  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  Lieutenant-OoTemor  of  Prince  Edwturd's 
Idand,  Sir  Alexander  Bannennan.  The  foUowing 
IB  the  concluding  passage  of  this  report,  dated  in 
JTnly,  1852.  It  will  be  seen  thatthe  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  who  has  watohed  the  working  of  "  Par- 
Hamentaiy  Qovemment"  on  the  spot,  luts  come  to 
a  oonelnmoa  directly  oppodte  to  t^t  which  is 
expressed  by  Earl  Grey : — 

On  my  assainption  of  the  QoTemment,  in  the  spring 
of  ItKil,  in  acconlance  with  instnictions  &om  the  Colo- 
mai  Hinister,  responsible  government  (for  some  years 
before  eagerhr  sought  for  by  the  coloDists)  vas  conceded 
to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  her  Mi^esty's  hereditary 
rereaoes  surrendered  to  the  colony.  As  was  naturally 
to  be  expected,  much  party  spirit  existed  before  the  con- 
cession was  made,  and  it  will  continue  to  exist,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  until  the  change  of  system  has  had 
a  longer  trial,  and  its  opponents  get  more  reconciled  to  the 
depriratioD  of  that  power  and  ascendancy  in  the  island, 
to  which  many  years'  possession  appeared  to  give  them 
an  inherent  right,  but  which  they  cm  now  only  regain 
by  obtaining  theconfidence  of  their  fellow-colonists  in  the 
ttsual  constitutiottal  way :  and,  from  my  short  experience 
in  the  island,  and  ttom  all  I  have  seen,  I  am  of  opinion 
the  change  uxu  aot  only  neeettary,  but  wiU  prove  bene- 
Mi'l  to  the  colony :  and  that  I  thaU  next  year  have  to 
fwe  a  more  favourable  account  of  itt  progreirive  im- 
ffovewtent. 

Earl  Grey  is  of  opinion  that  "Parliamentary  Go- 
vernment" was  prematurely  introduced  into  Prince 
Edward's  Idand,  and  that  the  ooI(my  was  not 
prepared  fbrit.  lieutenant-GoremorBannmnan 
u  of  opinion  tSiat  the  change  was  "  necessary," 
and  "will  be  beneficial  to  the  colony."  Earl 
Qny  had  this  «  Blue  Book"  before  him.  He  makes 
■BTCTal  references  to  it  in  his  work.  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  important  report  of  Sir  A.  Ban- 
nwmau  should  have  escaped  his  notice.  His  lord- 
(Hp  has,  of  course,  a  right  to  retain  his  own  opi- 
luxm,  even  against  ttie  contrary  opinion  of  the 
laeutenant-Govemor;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  ought  not,  in  feimess,  while  speaking 
anfeTourably  of  the  working  of  this  form  of  Go- 
vernment in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  to  have  men- 
tioned that  the  testimony  of  the  highest  local  au- 
thority was  directly  oppwed  to  his  views.  At  all 
events,  the  discovery  of  such  an  omission  of  im- 
{Nvtant  evidence,  must  certainly  tend  to  lessen 
tiie  reader's  confidence  in  the  other  statements  and 
ninclwonsiriwh  appear  in  this  work. 


It  will  sniprise  no  one  to  find  that  Earl  Grey 
is  still  an  «rwnt  advocate  of  the  system  of  con- 
vict transportation.  He  devotes  a  letter  eighty- 
seven  pages  to  an  esqioaition  of  tSe  nature  and 
adraatag^  of  the  system,  and  an  account  of  his 
endeavours  to  improve  and  extend  it.  And  he 
winds  up  his  book  with  a  "  Postscript,"  in  which 
he  e:q>resse8  tiie  horror  with  which  he  had  just 
learned,  thatthe  Government  actually  proposed  to 
abolish  the  system  altogether.  He  even  throws 
out  a  dark  hint  {hat,  although  he  is  "  exceedingly 
anxious  to  support  Uie  administration,"  it  may  be 
his  "  duty"  to  oppose  it  on  this  question.  He 
draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  evil  consequences 
which  may  ensue,  if  the  oonvicts  are  tum^  loose 
in  this  country :  and  he,  therefore,  thinks  it  deci- 
dedly better  that  they  should  be  ttoied  loose  in 
the  colonies.  Whether  they  will  be  of  use — like 
the  "well-educated  gentlemen,"  who  are  to  be 
sent  out  as  public  functionaries — ^in  "improving 
the  tone  of  colonial  society,  and  preventing  it  from 
gradually  degenerating  from  the  standard  of  man- 
ners and  acqnirements  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed at  home,"  his  lordship  does  not  distinctly 
state :  but  of  the  paramount  necessity  of  getting 
them  out  q£  this  country,  in  some  way  or  otiier, 
he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever.  Others,  how- 
ever, see  the  question  in  a  very  different  light, 
l^ey  are  of  opinion  that  the  deftortaticm  of  con- 
victs, instead  of  benefiting  this  country,  has,  in 
ihct,  been  an  injury  to  it,  by  preventing  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  which  would  have  diminished 
the  amount  of  crime.  They  observe  that,  on  the 
Continent,  directly  opposite  to  Great  Britain,  there 
are  three  coimtries,  Belgimn,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark, not  among  the  least  considorable  of  Euro- 
pean kingdoms,  and  densely  inhabited  by  popu- 
lations very  closely  resembling  in  charact^  and 
habits  the  population  of  these  islands — not  one  of 
which  countries  has  a  penal  colony — ^but  aU,  on 
the  contrary,  keep  their  convicts  at  home,  without 
experiencing  any  of  those  baneful  consequences 
which  Earl  Grey  predicts  as  likely  to  occur  in  this 
country.  On  inquiring  how  it  happens  that  those 
states  have  not  suffered  any  of  ^ese  injurious 
efEbct8,they  find  thatin  every  one  of  themthereisa 
good  ByBtem  of  national  educataonestablishedjthat, 
consequendy,  tiieir  criminals  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  eadly  managed  in  wdl-con- 
dacted  penitentiaries,  or  "home  colonies;"  and 
that  thus  tiiose  oonntries  are,  at  this  momenf^  leu 
troubled  with  released  ctmvicts  than  Ghnat  Ibritain 
itself,  which  has  annually  exported  thousands  of 
felons  for  the  lest  half  century,  withoutapparentlj 
TTiftlring  any  impression  on  the  number  of  its  "  cri- 
minal class."  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  our  most  judicious  course  will  be 
to  put  a  stop  to  transportation,  and  to  direct  oar 
efforts  to  the  means  of  preventing  crime  and  re- 
forming criminals.  As  the  Jime*  the  other  day 
well  observed, 

We  must  so  conduct  onr  penitentiaries  at  home,  that 
convicts  retnined  apon  society  may  be  less  noxious,  if 
possible,  than  heretofore  ;  and  above  all — and  this  is  our 
troest  resource— we  must  endeavour  tolessen  their  num- 
bers altogether.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  remedial  means 
jnay  bo  even  a  ^im  to  us,  if  it  makes  us  more  anxious 
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for  pwrentton.  Bagged  schools  tnd  tinlTersal  teaching — 
ch«Bp  bread  and  retdier  Bostaoance — free  enugratioQ 
and  higher  wages — must  all  come  to  our  aid,  and  in  the 
cod  we  may  possibly  fiad  that  the  great  qaestioo  of  se- 
condary panishmeuts  is  best  solved  by  the  diuiuntioD  of 
secondary  crime. 

This  pfailoso^liymBy  be  beyond  the  ken  of  Earl 
Qiey,  but  it  eindently  ib  not  beyond  that  of  Lord 
John  RuascU.  The  noble  ex-seoretary  will  find 
himaoU,  on  this  g^ueatioUf  as  on  that  of  reaponsible 


government  for  the  colonies,  going  counter  to  his 
fona«r  chief,  to  -whom  his  vindicatory  epistles  are 
addreaaed.  There  have  been  strange  changes  of 
position  and  principles  among  politicians  in  our 
day ;  but  surely  the  stnmgMt  and  the  most 
lamentable  is  that  which  has  occurred,  when  a 
Britiah  senator,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of 
Gkit,  is  found  inveighuig  against  Farliamentarr 
Oovemmrait,  and  Utreatening  to  obstraot  a  libou 
AilTniniHtetiwi  in  one  of  its  oioBt  nlntary  re&nu. 


A  WORD   OE  TWO   OK  BONNIE  SCOTLAND. 


SirrDTQ  in  our  easy  chair  after  dinner,  having 
done  a  good  forenoon's  work  on  "new  publica- 
tions," our  better  and  best-beloved  half  bmide  us, 
douce  and  demure  as  puss  on  the  hassock,  and 
making  her  knitting  needles  click  with  a  sleepy 
monotony  hardly  to  be  resisted,  we  took  up  this 
big  four  pound  volume,*  sighing  to  think  how 
easy  oiur  literary  conscience  must  be  to  deal  with 
such  a  Ooliath  ere  tiiat  red-bleared  sun  whioh 
leared  stupidly  on  us  through  the  mist,  should  go 
down  behind  the  chimney-pots  on  which  his  lower 
limb  was  resting.  But  needs  must  where  the 
devil  drives*  And  yet  just  half  an  hour's  dose 
would  be  so  pleasant,  atn  as  Kit^  hints  to  proper 
too  after  one  of  hmr  most  cdabwate  "s^^ads." 
Stop — let  me  see  whether  we  oould  not  com- 
promise the  matter,  and  review  this  big  one  in  a 
revme.  ScoOand — good,  not  a  better  sulrject  in 
all  the  world  for  an  after-dinner  dream  about 
fairies  and  field  sports,  with  the  ring  of  bums  and 
ballads  in  our  ear ;  statistic — ahem  ;  there's  a 
crook  in  every  lot :  no  man  in  his  senses  oould 
voluntarily  and  of  set  purpose  dream  about  fiars 
and  census,  unless  he  were  a  parish  clergyman  or 
own  cousin  to  Joseph  Hume.  However,  let  me 
sec :  after  all  the  tlung  is  not  so  unlikely.  Stir 
up  the  firo,  Kitty,  and  just  give  me  the  least  more 
room  for  toasting  my  toes,  like  a  dear.  There 
now. 

This  book  seems  to  be  simply  some  "dozen 
single  gentlemen  bound  into  one a  combination 
of  the  new  statistical  account,  Kc  CuUoch,  sun- 
dry guide  books,  and  Oliver  and  Boyd's  Almanac. 
It  is  however  a  very  readable  vtdume— not  suffi- 
ciently portable  for  f^e  tourist  nor  minute  enough 
for  the  economist  but  for  the  graaral  public  more 
solid  than  tfao  former  class  and  less  wearisome 
than  the  latter.  Altogether  it  contains  an  amount 
of  instructive  and  pl«iaant  matter  whioh  ought  to 
recommend  it  to'  a  large  class  of  readers.  Like  a 
good  housewife,  3£r.  Dawson  has  spread  the  table 
witli  such  a  variety  of  viands  that  one  cannot  in 
conscience  find  fault  with  the  deficiency  of  any 
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particular  dish.  "  The  laud  of  brown  heath  and 
sha§^  wood"  is  here  mirrored  forth  to  our  southern 
fimcies  so  as  to  waken  an  eager  longing  for  som- 
mer  days,  hob-nailed  shoes,  knapsacks,  poo^t 
pistols,  and  long  vacations,  when  leaving  Uie  city's 
ceaseless  din  and  the  office,  and  copy,  and  Uie 
plaguy  imp,  and  all  anxiety  behind  us,  we  may 
once  traverse  those  misty  glens  and  great  silent 
hills,  and  hear  the  peaseweep  as  she  fiite  about  the 
moorland,  while  we  make  ready  a  sure-killing  fly 
for  yon  frolicsome  grilse  that  showed  his  shiniiig 
silver  sides  in  the  pool  jtist  under  the  fragrant 
biroh  that  rosHes  its  light  leaves  in  the  quiet 
evening  wind.  Hush !  my  dear,  Mx.  Dawsoa  is 
not  a  wimrd  t  not  a  bit  of  him :  we  will  warrant 
him  a  good  sound  sou  of  a  Qod-fearing  fitthsr ; 
who  loves  "  bimnie  Scotland  "  too  well  to  meddle 
with  bUck  art  or  grammaire.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  managed  with  the  help  of  certain  ^tait 
charms,  composed  of  the  life-blood  and  brains  of 
Wyllie,  Chambers,  Billings,  Black,  and  Hugh 
Millar,  to  "CB8tthogIamotirowerme,"andtoseDd 
this  dismal  drizzling  London  mist  to  Coventry  for 
the  present ;  bo  that,  whether  in  spirit  or  out  of 
the  spirit  I  cannot  tell,  only  here  I  have  beco 
this  hour  past,  sitting  you  say,  my  dear,  and  far 
be  it  ttom  me  to  say  you  nay,  by  a  sea-coal  fire 
in  the  heart  of  Codiaigne;  but  wandering— not 
my  mind,  love,  my  pulse  is  quite  calm,  seventy-fire 
to  the  minute  precisely — ^yet  wandering  in  imagi- 
nation, now  along  "  the  banks  and  braes  o*  bonny 
Doon,"  by  Alloa's  haunted  Eiik,  and  through  that 
drunken  town  of  Dumfries  where  Robin  Bums 
guagcd  whiskey  barrels  to  the  g^ory  of  hia  oonntty 
and  the  shame  of  his  own  aoul— i^gain  down  ths 
Sneddon  that  jinx  of  Warren's  hiaohing  the 
Cart,  where  the  "  puir  weaver  body  "  Tamiahill. 
fifed  and  fluted  his  lifo  away  about  the  Snes  o' 
Balquhidder,  and  that  honest  packman  diield 
wrote  his  Wattic  and  Heg,  and  where  Christopher 
himself  dreamed  his  first  dream  about  the  Isle  of 
Palms  as  he  took  a  walk  with  Johnny  Lockhort 
out  to  the  old  Manse  at  Inchiunan.  And  th^  1 
ftmcied  I  was  far  up  the  Dec  at  the  back  of  Loch- 
nagar,  looking  down  on  that  wild  Loch  Dhu,  un- 
vifiited  hitherto  by  any  cockney  foot,  and  luring  to 
this  day  unimproved  and  unr^eluaMte  with  the 
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M  oone  iqion  it  in  asUteof  diftbolicalporfbotioai 
and  HUtomc  sublimity,  black,  blasted,  awM, 
h'ke  Satan's  own  eye  sunken  among  sha^y  and 
beetling  rocks;  and  by  and  bye  I  was  "within  a 

I     mile  o'  Edinboi^h  toon,"  away  wandering  with 

I    Jeanie  Beans  by  Arthur's  seat,  and  St.  Antony's 

'  well,  and  Huschat's  Cairn,  and  watching  the 
brigjtit  sonahina  as  it  flashed  orer  the  monumental 
C&lton  and  kindled  up  the  Bass  and  the  May. 
It  is  qoito  tme,  Kitty,  I  admit  it,  that  my  head 
was  a  Uttle  jumbled^  and  that  l£r.  Dawson  was  to 
bisme  for  it.  This  mixton  of  old  ballads  and 
new  red  sandstone,  genealogies  and  geolt^es, 
grouse  fihootiugB  and  graywaoke,  calves  and  ooal 
oewore,  kirks  and  oruninals,  at  cetera,  isnatorally 
a  httle  oonfusing  to  you,  my  dear>  who  are  pro- 
pwly  the  weaker  vessel.  That  is  to  say — hear  me 
OD^  and  smooth  that  vary  unbeooming  frown 
which  never  did  look  natural  to  you,  my  jo, 
Janet,  fir  I  do  believe  yon  were  bom  laut^ung  or 
at  least  with  that  quiet  matrraily  snule  which  u 

!  now  "flinging  the  dusky  douda  with  gold"— 
well,  thei^  as  I  was  sf^ing,  Uuxe  ia  wunething 
eonfaaing  in  all  this  to  you,  love,  just  as  th^  is 
to  me  when  I  Bee  you  gettbg  up  a  messof  hotch- 
potch-with  those  fresh  green  spring  vegetables 

I  vhioh  look  as  if  they  were  quite  proud  to  be 
handled  by  those  dainty  white  fingers.  £ut  when 
we  see  the  &ir  napery  and  the  smoking  tureen, 
and  Peggy  sitting  everytiiing  down  with  a  smirk 
on  her  sunny  &ce,  for  Pe^y  ^ows  our  taste,  why, 

I  the  ooofosion  has  all  vanished,  and  one  thinks 
only  how  the  grace  may  be  shortened.  Ifow,  Mr. 
Dawson  has  really  oomposed  a  ver^  savory  mesa 
— ^mething  heterogeneous  we  admit,  nor  bos  he 
been  always  careful  to  gather  the  fret^cst  material, 
for  examine,  that  new  Lanoaahire  which  has 
sprung  np  in  the  lower  ward  of  Lanark  within  tiie 

'  msaaaer  of  man,  with  all  its  flaming  foi^,  and 
mine  shafts,  and  clicking  looms,  end  half  savage 
population,  and  miUionairei^  and  wants,  and  dan- 
gers, is  not  by  ai^  means  so  vividly  depicted  as  it 
mi^t  have  beau  Even  the  wonderful  progress 
of  agriculture  in  the  Lothiana,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  less  flivonred  neighbourhoods,  is  not  marked 
in  its  latest  development;  nor  are  the  moral 
Btatistics  of  crime,  drunkenness,  education,  and 
religion  by  my  means  so  perfect  as  we  could  wish 
b>  see  them.  We  do  love  the  old  motherland,  with 
all  a  Scotchman's  pngudice  almost — vre  love  its 
history  BO  fruitful  in  heroism,  its  literature  beat- 
tog  with  so  Aill  a  human  heart,  its  hills  with  their 
faulowed  traditions  of  'Wallace- wight  and  cove- 
nanting elders,  its  conseorated  nooks,  all  of  them 
nered  us  the  Bundosian  fountain,  sung  in  many  a 
lilting  ballad,  which  neither  pabrioti^  nor  good 
taste  would  willingly  lot  die.  But  just  because 
we  do  so  love  it,  our  anxiety,  if  not  our  interest, 
ia  tamed  mainly  to  Uiose  new  fields  of  energy 


and  enterprise  where  the  spirit  of  the  present  ago 
pjedwninate^  and  forces  on  our  attention  the 
grand  moral  mad  physical  ^blems  of  which  it 
behoves  alike  the  philosophy  and  philanthropy  of 
the  time  to  be  wisely  endeavouring  the  solution. 
What  are  the  poor  laws  doing  about  Glasgow  and 
Airdrie,  and  Coalbridge  and  Gartsherrie,  and  tho 
region  round  about?  what  the  church,  and  schools, 
and  tippling  houses,  and  mill  masters  ?  "What 
comparative  rate  of  march  is  there  between  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  decay  of  morals  ?  Of  these 
and  such  like  Mr.  Dawson  gives  us  but  faint  in- 
timations; and  though  we  can  enjoy  an  hour's 
dream  among  the  misly  lulls,  we  are  soon  pricked 
to  descend  to  the  stem  realities  of  buqr  life  in  the 
valley. 

Altogether,  however,  the  mess  as  we  say,  is 
good  and  palateable ;  indicating  progress,  on  tho 
whole,  almost  in  every  direction.  We  can  see 
plainly  that  after  the  nvensh  crises  it  has  lately 
come  through,  the  land  is  gaining  additiomu 
strength  and  vitality.  Disruption  fever  pui^ed 
out  much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  humours,  so  that 
the  fiddling  and  ihddling  parsons  of  the  old  school 
are  growing  daily  fewer,  and  there  will  be  soon, 
we  hope  a  plentiful  lack  of  them,  pleasant  as  they 
were  on  a  fishing  excursion,  and  over  a  tumbler  of 
toddy  on  a  frosty  winter  evening.  The  schoolmaster, 
too,  begins  to  get  more  noticed,  and  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  permitted  any  more  to  starve,  either 
his  own  body  or  the  children's  brains.  The  old 
clod-hopping  fanner,  ignorant  of  rotations,  care- 
less of  green  crops,  despising  soieoce,  and  making 
his  own  manure,  he,  too,  is  nearly  oluoletc,  and 
should  be  caught,  while  he  may,  to  be  a  specimen 
in  the  Highland  Society's  Museum.  The  whiskey 
tide  that  onoe  submerged  the  highest  judges  in 
the  land,  is  now  mainly  found  in  the  dock,  and 
and  never  rises  to  the  bendi.  There  is  one  cottar's 
house,  indeed,  where  fifty  stood  before;  and  wo  con- 
fess, it  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  pass  through  some 
of  those  green  Highland  glens,  and  see  the  ruined 
"  wa's  0*  the  auld  big^ar," — the  ash  trees  that 
grew  round  the  kail-yard,  and  the  gowan  bank 
doping  down  to  tho  bum — a  picture  which  hovers 
doudl^e  and  tcarfol  amid  the  dreams  of  many 
a  stout  yeoman  this  day  felling  tall  pines  among 
the  backwoods  and  prairie  borders  of  Canada. 
But  this  after  all  is  the  economic  law ;  and  now 
there  are  fifty  cattle  browsing,  where  only  ono 
fed  before.  '  Looking  at  these  things,  wo  tako 
heart ;  and  with  your  permission,  Kitty,  we  shall 
just  pay  another  visit  to  Ck)ila  and  Robin  Burns, 
and  hear  him  humming  an  old  ballad  between  the 
stilts  of  his  plough,  while  that  cup  of  Bohea  ia 
making  for  thine  own  special  comfort,  and  our 
own  "  night-cop  "  is  being  wormed  by  those  ever 
careful  bonds. 
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Thebe  is  a  spark  kindled  now  in  Scotland  of 

which,  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed  are  somewhat  too  negligent,  seeing  that 
their  own  premises  are  not  insured  against  fire 
from  that  qoarter.  The  main  reason  of  this 
diffl%gard  may  be  traced,  we  dare  say,  to  the  ftwt 
that  the  controversy  had  at  first  a  very  sectarian 
origin,  and  a  very  narrow  basis — was  indeed 
simply  a  dispute  between  two  rival  kirks,  which 
of  them  should  play  Procrustes  in  the  old  college 
halls,  and  whether  some  half  an  inch  should  be 
added  to  the  length  of  that  orthodox  bedstead 
in  which  they  meant  still  to  stretch  the  learning 
and  philosophy  of  the  land.  So  long  as  the 
matter  stood  ^ns,  England  very  properly  went 
on  with  her  business,  having  no  time  to  spare  for 
parting  hungry  dogs  that  were  fighting  after  i^eir 
kind  over  a  bone  in  the  kennel.  But  the  coloor 
oi  events  has  latterly  changed— it  is  no  lon^r 
a  mere  question  of  sectaries  and  sects,  Books  of 
Discipline  and  Acts  of  security:  the  tide  has 
carried  a  la^  part  of  the  inteltoot  and  godliness 
of  the  coiintiy  away  from  thmr  old  moorings ;  and 
now,  havii^  fiurly  slipped  l^e  anchor  at  which  they 
swung  for  a  while  in  dubious  uncertainty,  they 
have  got  into  Uio  open  sea,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  be  rid  of  Procrustes  and  his  bed  altogether. 
Now,  this  question  is  not  provincial  but  imperial ; 
and  England  should  look  to  it  for  the  prospective 
reform  of  her  big  nursery  in  Oxford. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  very  marked  and  considera- 
ble difierence  between  the  University  systems  of 
the  two  countries.  In  England  the  colleges  are 
^'louping  stanes"  to ecdesiasfical  preferment;  in 
Scotland,  a  beneficed  cko^fyman  has  no  higher 
ambition  than  a  chair  in  his  alma  mater.  In  the 
former,  therefore,  the  universities  are  striving  to 
obtain  Uie  patronage  of  the  church  ;  in  the  latter, 
tlie  church  is  fain  to  have  unlimited  power  over 
the  seminaries  of  learning.  The  question  of 
religions  teats  differs  accordingly  in  the  two  coun- 
tries just  in  proportion  to  the  different  relations 
of  the  educational  and  religuns  establishments. 
Looking  to  the  universities  as  the  pwoh  of  the 
Anglican  Temple — yea,  even  Solomon's  porch, 
which  is  called  beautiiiil,  Oxford  dons  and  proc- 
tors have  planted  their  42-pounders  at  the  en- 
trance, and  command  the  poor  gownsman  to 
stand  and  deliver  his  conscience  into  bettor  keep- 
ing, before  he  can  be  privileged  to  scan  a  Greek 
chorus,  or  chop  Aristotle's  logic,  or  proceed  to  his 
degree.  Anxious  in  Scotland  simply  to  maintain 
a  quiet  comfortable  preserve  for  her  leameddivines,  | 
the  church  there  has  simply  provided  a  grand 
militia  guage  for  her  professional  recruits,  leaving 
happily  to  the  students  ample  scope  and  verge 
enough  to  range  undisturbed.  The  teacher  of 
*'  the  himiamties,"  howevra",  must  stand  in  his 
stockings,  a  man  of  so  many  inches  according  to 
the  Westminster  confession— the  instructor  in 
pbydcs  must  swallow  the  presby^orian  pledge — 


and  tile  professor  in  morals  must  believe  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  red-hair  bill.  Honest  David  Deans 
would  republish  his  "Cry  of  ane  Howl  in  the 
Wilderness,"  were  any  Annenian,  L.L.D.,  poiatm- 
ing  the  minds  of  youth  through  the  medium  of  an 
algebraic  formula — or  any  prelatic  geologist  unset- 
tling the  godly  discipline  of  the  kirk  bya  schismatic 
ai^nment  drawn  from  fossils  and  stones — or  any 
latitudinarian  dissenter  tarnishing  the  fine  gold 
by  a  heterodox  reading  of  Horace  or  Homer. 
Kow,  it  is  felt  that  this  bed  is  too  short  and  the 
covering  too  narrow,  so  that  learning  is  getting 
alt(^ther  cramped  and  cold  by  tiieir  means ;  and 
therefore  Lord  Advocate  Uoncrieff  means  to  bring 
in  a  bill  this  Be8si<ni,  we  understand. 

Before  saying  a  word  on  Strowan  Bobertsou's 
pamphkit,*  we  should  wish  it  to  be  clearly  nnder- 
stood  what  the  real  natnre  of  the  new  movement 
is.  All  parties,  we  bdieve,  are  equally  anxious 
that  the  universitieB  shoold  be  untainted  by 
schisms,  herenes,  and  inflddities  €i  any  kind  or 
quality.  Orthodoxy  is  nationality  in  Scotiand; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  whose  honse  the 
fire  bums  most  strongly.  The  sole  question  amoi^ 
them  is  as  to  the  right  way  of  ensuring  sound  and 
good  instruction  of  the  higher  class,  with  entire 
safety  of  Calvinistic  faith  in  decrees,  elections, 
irresistible  graces,  and  final  assurances.  Strowan 
Bobertson  and  his  friends  in  the  old  tdrk  appeal- 
ing then  to  the  "  wisdom  of  our  fathers,"  and 
lifting  up  the  lai^r  and  shorter  catechism  with 
proofs,  summon  every  man  aspiring  to  a  doctorate 
to  swear  witiiout  more  ado  that  this  is  verily  his 
creed,  flinging  into  the  bargain  a  bundle  of  old 
acts  of  Parliamant  and  books  of  discipline.  The 
other  party  object,  that  this  is  not  Mr  to  the 
scholarship  of  tiie  land,  because  one  may  bo  per- 
fectly competent  to  teach  Greel^  and  per£actiy 
willing  to  do  his  work  in  good  faith,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  without  h^ng  able  in  oonsinence  to  stand 
fhe  test  of  tiiis  orthodox  pressuxc.  They  demand, 
therefore,  that  learning  shall  have  the  natural  free 
play  of  her  powers,  stipulating  only  tiiat  if  a  pro- 
fe^r  shall  abuse,  or  attempt  to  abuse  his  power 
by  assailing  the  faith  of  the  students,  there  shall 
be  some  court  of  appeal  with  power  to  strip  the 
gown  from  his  back.  The  proposal  looks  reason- 
able to  reasonable  men.  But  Strowan  Bobertson 
has  reasons  on  the  contrary;  terrible  bugbear 
reasons  imported  from  Germany  all  the  way, 
which  is  now,  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  old  reforma- 
tion times,  the  grMid  bale-fire  and  warning  beacon 
held  up  hy  mo&er  church  to  shew  the  breakers 
ahead.  In  Germany  accordingly,  he  finds  uni- 
versities without  tests,  all  of  them  hag-ridden  by 
nightmares  of  neology,  mythology,  and  pantheism, 
not  surely  to  be  tolerated  in  Presbyt^ian  Scot- 


*  The  Chordi  and  the  U 
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land.  There  is  a  good  cry  for  the  hunt;  shout  it 
load  and  often  enough,  and  the  movement  men 
will  be  at  Ihrar  wits*  end  by  and  bye.  These  last, 
howerer,  are  not  to  bo  fr^htened  so ;  and  they 
reply,  not  nnfitirly,  Hiat  a  centniy  ago,  or  less,  one 
vho  vanted  a  simUar  argoment  agtmist  tests  need 
only  have  pointed  to  Scotch  universitiea — to  Adam 
Smith,  to  Arian  Hatchison,  and  Socinian  Simp- 
I  son,  and  others  less  notable,  but  not  less  pemi- 
ciooB.  In  short,  they  moke  it  appear  that  even 
if  these  tests  were  faxr,  they  are  not  effectual ;  so 
titat  if  the  uniTersities  arc  not  to  be  degraded  into 
mere  appendages  of  the  established  ohorch,  Lord 
Advocate  Honcrieff  should  get  his  hands  strength- 


ened, while  he  seeks  to  clear  away  this  useless 
encumbrance.  Let  our  English  U.  Fs.  lay  ^is  to 
heart;  it  will  stand  them  in  good  stead  when 
they  come  to  speak  to  Oxfbrd. 

As  to  Mr.  Robertson's  pamphlet,  he  appears  to 
be  much  too  zealous  a  partisan  to  be  trusted  with- 
out guidance.  His  argument  from  the  case  of 
Sir  Daniel  Sandford  is  disingenuous,  his  proof  of 
Adam  Smith's  dealing  is  an  arrow  for  the  enemy's 
quiver ;  uid  his  general  reasoning  is  based  on 
the  false  assumption,  that  the  universities  are 
ecclesiaBtical  nurseries,  and  the  professors  prophets 
in  IsraeL 
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Well  hast  thou  cried,  departed  Burke, 
All  chivalrous,  romantic  work 

Is  raided  now  and  past. 
Bold  Sidney  and  his  kidn^— — 

"We  have  not  heart  to  proceed — the  quotation, 
we  fear,  can  never  be  finuhed  in  these  pages :  the 
fortunes  of  its  author* — ^homilied,  too,  in  these 
verses — afford  too  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth 
he  illustrates,  that  the  days  of  romance,  and  chi- 
valry, and  poetry  are  past— outgrown  and  over- 
grown, and  never  to  be  restored  till  with  one  eon- 
Bcnt  we  return  to  boyhood.  *Twas  there  in  the 
dim  copses  of  that  Happy  YaUey,  we  lost  both 
lyre  and  spurs,  as  individually  we  still  lose  them. 

For  what  is  the  decline  of  chivalry,  the  decline 
of  poeti^,  but  the  decline  of  the  "  Anibian  ^Nights' 
Entertainment^'  to  each  man  of  us  as  we  grow  into 
years  of  discretion?  What  but  the  decline  of 
the  Punch  and  Judy  drama?  Grown  men,  we 
still  peruse  the  legends  of  the  thousand  and  one 
nights — still  occasionally  we  tarry  at  a  street- 
comer  to  bestow  melancholy  smiles  upon  belated 
Polichinello  theatricals — still,  in  wet  weather, 
give  an  hour's  attention  while  Coleridge  or 
Campbdl  pours  along  the  hearth  a  rivulet  of  song. 
But,  alas,  and  notwithstanding,  the  golden  bowl 
is  broken.  What  now  to  us  is  Fadladeen,  and 
who  cares  for  the  brethren  of  the  barber  ?  Shem- 
Bftbuhar,  Zenobie,  Badouro,  moon-eyed  princesses 
■^-^igeous  in  shawl  and  silken  shintyau,  lapped 
in  softness,  lost  in  langour  and  the  luxury  of 
dreams — howhas  &eir  glory  departed  since  when, 
at  fourteen  years,  ve  rumpled  brown  locks  ia 
extremity  of  emotion  over  the  chronicle !  Gone 
the  radiance  of  eastern  noon  that  slumbered  on 
our  faces  as  then  we  read ;  the  little  tongues  of 
flame  that  flicker  in  the  ctnl— -suggest  the  noise 
of  nodding  palms  no  more.  For  the  bnlbul  no 
cricket  suffices ;  and  vhat  will  yon  have  for  sup- 
per that  shall  so  truly  be  mutton  stuffed  with 
pistachio-nuts  as  that  barren  crust  of  old  ?  Soyer, 

•  Hood. 


depart !  Dumb !  your  mutton,  stuffed  with  your 
pistachio-nuta !  Allah  and  the  sacred  blade-bones 
of  UAhomet ! — "Fotheatt  lessee,  fbrbear  ambrosial 
manager !  The  real  drama  deceased  some  time 
ago  in  a  drab  great  coat,  breathiug  its  last  into 
the  pipes  of  Pan.  Vain  your  stevs,  yoiur  pies 
spiritual — ^rain  your  spectacles  and  comedies  from 
the  French !  Restore  to  us  our  brown  locks  and 
the  heads  that  were  under  them,  that  we  be  men 
by  rule  and  square  no  more,  prescient  of  the  taxe 
no  more — and  then !  0  Badoura  peri,  wind  your 
golden  scarf  about  our  brows,  poise  our  drowsed 
souls  in  perfumes  of  celestial  attar,  and  take  us 
within  the  ahadowand  the  twilight  of  yourdreams. 

But  as  there  is  no  second  boyhood  for  English- 
men, so  tiiere  can  be  no  second  boyhood  for 
England ;  and  as  with  individual  youth  passes 
away  all  real  and  full  appreciation  of  the  poetry 
of  Bf.  Lane,  so,  we  fear,  with  national  boyhood 
passed  away  that  same  open-eyed,  open-eared, 
open-mouthed  appreciation  of  all  poetry  whatever. 
There  is  a  poetic  feeling  that  knoweth  not,  and 
poetic  jni^ment  that  feeleth  nought ;  and  though 
we  may  now  be  better  critics  of  poetry  which  is 
not  English,  but  Latin  written  by  Englishmen  in 
English  like  that  of  Pope  and  Drrd^  and  their 
followers  (the  melancholy  multitaue !)  or  acclima- 
tised German  and  Italian,  like  almost  all  the  poetiy 
of  later  generations,  there  is  no  longer  a  public 
mind  responsive  to  chords  of  verse  attuned  Jrom 
English  character  to  English  character  altme. 
And  there  are  no  chords  of  that  description  to 
respond  to.  Neither  masters  nor  scholars  are  left 
in  the  only  real  school  of  Englisli  poetry  that  ever 
existed;  though  that  was  as  distinctive  in  its 
elements,  and  as  original  in  its  character,  as  its 
decay  is  signiflcant  and  complete.  The  ballad- 
miastrelsy  of  England  was  the  expression  of  poeti- 
cal feeliI^;  truly  national—indigenous  to  the  soil 
and  springing  spontaneously  from  it,  destitute  of 
all  extrinsic  cultivation,  and  yet  greater,  for  what  is 
most  graceful  and  pure  in  sentiment  than  for  the 
roj^ied  and  rank  luxuriwce  proper  to  amtrained 
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Btrength.  It  grew  out  of  national  character,  ae 
mistletoe  grows  on  the  oak-trae — green,  gracefiil, 
and  problematical:  for  how  did  such  delicate 
verdure,  such  chaste  grace,  get  there?*  With 
this  difference,  howeTCr,  that  whereaa  the  mis- 
tletoe asserts  no  existence  but  its  own,  and  knows 
not  the  secrets  of  the  oak,  the  poetry  of  which  we 
are  speaking  asserts  not  itself,  ana  tells  all  the 
secrets  of  ^e  tree  from  wbioh  it  grew.  British 
iddsynoroBy  may  be  read  fccm.  it — British  history 
may  be  ^mtten  from  it.  The  nnapproached 
pathos,  the  strong  unwilling  sorrow  that  sobs  in 
these  ballads,  the  grim  Teutonic  humour  that 
crackles  here  and  there  in  them,  the  swift  per- 
cussion of  stanza  after  stanza,  when  battle  is  the 
subject  of  the  song — the  very  measure  adapted  to 
no  known  instrument  of  music  so  well  as  lusty 
lungs,  are  broadly  and  exclusively  English, 
while  nine-tenths  of  all  produced  from  the 
various  schools  of  poetical  composition  which 


•  VfoT,  wine,  aad  women  have  engrosned  almoit  all 
the  poets.  The  greater  number  of  the  most  renowned 
poems  rhyme  of  these  alone;  and,  of  these,  the  most 
favoured  of  readers  are  those  firenzied  with  the  maddest 
aKpect  of  the  tlieme.  The  wherefore  is,  of  course,  ap- 
parent.  Passion  is  alwayi  poetical :  'it  creates  langtuge, 
nncl  language  is  its  most  obedlaot  servant,  always  iti 
truly.  If  you  wish  to  write  a  poem,  with  least  trouble, 
select  any  passionate  incident  ca  love,  any  vivid  incident 
of  strife,  and  your  poem  ii  already  half-made ;  and,  what 
is  even  then  of  some  importance,  half  praised.  For  every 
man,  if  he  understand  nothing  dse,  understands  loving 
and  fighting ;  tbey  are  instinctive,  varied  little  by  educa- 
tion, and  appeal  to  an  average  amount  of  savagery  in 
men  of  all  grades  under  one  climate.  Thus  women, 
whose  primu  qualities  are  generally  supposed  to  be  less 
influenced  by  poriticm  or  edncKtion  than  those  of  men, 
are  superior  to  men  in  appreciation  of  all  that  belongs  to 
love  and  chivalry :  they  comprehend  both  bupremely ;  and 
with  women,  the  better  h^f  in  matrimony,  tho  letter 
half  of  the  world  is  enlisted. 

Under  such  halcyon  auspices — ^with  aids  both  subjec- 
tive and  ohjeotive,  in  the  thing  to  be  sung  and  the 
thin^  to  be  sun^  to — a  ooraparatiTely  slender  infusion  of 
poeUeal  gemus  is  autfioient  to  render  one  the  author  of 
Tsij  oommeodable  heroic  or  Petrarcan  verses  ;  and  the 
deepest  and  purest  wells  of  inspiration  are  those  at  which 
even  the  most  brilliant  composers  of  such  verses  have 
not  dmolc  Lord  Byron  is  a  high  example  of  saoh  bril' 
liant  composers ;  a  great  poet  of  the  passions ;  and  whose 
muse,  when  she  chose  to  sing  sweetness,  chose  to  be  as 
supremely  sweet  as  thongh  fervourwerenotinhernature 
most  stqireme,  and  inspiration  flame.  But  a  smaller 
amount  of  true  creative  poetic  genius  goes  to  eonstitnte 
a  poet  Byron,  than  to  the  composition  of  others  less 
brilliant  or  successful ;  while  without  a  hberal  infusion  of 
what  may  be  called  the  sublimated  animal — akin  to  sense, 
which  is  not  poetry,  and  aUcn  from  soul,  which  fa — no 
poet  Dyron  could  be  possibleat  alL 

We  recite  all  this  in  honour  British  boUad-mln* 
Rtrelsy ;  and  claim  credit  for  the  good  authors  and  ori- 
^nal  minstrels,  that  they  composed  not  in  this  way  (i.  e. 
m  the  war,  women,  and  wine  way),  at  aperiod  and  under 
circumstances,  iVom  which  the  existence  of  no  other  way 
could  fairly  be  inferred.  In  ages,  dark  ages,  ik  lendal 
insolence  and  feudal  sarritttde,  where  the  meet  respect- 
able attribute  of  man  was  muscle,  and  animal  courage 
compounded  for  the  moral  virtues,  or  went  verr  far  to  do 
50 — irnd  beauty  and  the  bowl,  as  always  to  the  soldier, 
furnished  the  sum  of  incitement  and  reward — these  bal- 
lads were  made.  They  are,  indeed,  and  could  be  litUe 
else,  the  chromolfls  of  turbulent  times ;  and  were,  more  ■ 
over,  composed  by  the  descendants  of  those  fierce  Scalds 
who  delighted  in  tho  banquet,  in  theohase,  andin  slaogh- 
terj  whose  p«adiseTrftB»7in<«wW(ia«Ua,«nd  pUe«of 


hare  superseded  it,  might  well  be  translatiosu. 
The  "  Queen  of  the  May  "  is  indeed  ours;  but  aad 
it  is  to  suggest,  dear  Genevieve,  that  even  you  might 
posnbly  be  an  adaptation  from  the  classics,  some 
sweet  daughter  of  ^e  Graochi  in  d«  laine — if  you 
were  not  so  German  classical. 

So  our  first  love  ia  abandoned.  The  "Rpgliah 
muse,  la^  limbed,  and  brown  eyed,  and  alto- 
gether beautiftal, — ^thiok  crowned  ynOi  leavas  of 
oak,  and  smelling  ot  tlie  wood^  £>uttd  henelf 
deserted  long  ago  for  alai^ge  importatiaa  of  Chloes 
and  Clorindas,  and  made  a  bed  of  leaves  and  died 
in  the  woods,  proud  and  childless.  Since  then,  we 
have  been  improving  on  our  Chloes  and  Clorindos* 
releasing  them  from  much  buckram,  extricating 
tiiem  from  much  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  by 
vigorous  application  of  towelling.  But  the  large, 
modest  English  muse,  who  never  knew  a  &r- 
thingale,  and  seldom  needed  towelling — she  is  no 
more !  and  the  loss  is  ours. 


foemen's  skulls  for  diinkins-cups.  **'We  hewed  with 
the  sword,"  sings  Regnor  Lodbrog,  forefather  of  him  wiio 
wrote  the  *•  Babes  in  tlie  Wood"^  We  hewsd  with  the 

sword !  we  will  not  fail  to  pour  plenty  of  ale  out  of 
skulls,  and  to  wash  our  throats  In  Odin's-hall!" 

But  spite  of  the  influenoe  of  such  tradition,  and  the 
then  condition  of  society  g  spite  also  of  the  very  nature  of 
their  themes,  our  old  ballads  are  not  poems  of  pasaoo: 
they  are  superior  to  the  sublimated  animal.  Beaotifal 
as  tiiey  are,  they  depend  for  th^  greatest  beauty  on  a 
refinement  of  feeling,  aitd  purity  of  sentment,  and  inno- 
cence of  thought,  anticipatory  of  all  that  four  centuries 
of  cultivation  has  been  found  equal  to  educe ;  these  ex- 
cellenoes  too,  being  oftenest  clothed  in  a  simple  elegance 
of  diction,  which  four  centuries  of  cullivstion  seem  not 
to  have  preserved.  In  a  note  like  the  present,  and  with- 
out quotation,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  recall  how  in  these 
^en^^y  ragged  ballads,  poetry  is  sofluied  in  the  still 
light  of  sympathy  and  human  flection;  how  few  heroes, 
in  the  military  and  Soaldia  sense,  are  found  in  these 
ballads — how  many  good  husbanda,  fathers,  and  hrothers, 
who  recommend  themselves  to  ua  peculiaiiy,  at  tueh,  in 
the  very  heat  of  strife ;  how  seldom  the  cry  of  the  stricken 
soldier  is  "Charge,  Chester|  charge!"  how  often  some 
word  of  tenderness  concerning  that  "  lady  dear,  who 
waketh  in  bower  fbr  me how  fliint  the  blaze  of  ^ory, 
how  bright,  and  wann,  and  all-welooming  the  firelight 
IVom  the  hearth.  The  passion  of  bve,  again,  is  chas. 
tened  with  the  same  moral  ameliorations.  It  is  sneh  a 
passion,  in  the  ballads,  as  no  man,  at  any  time  of  life, 
could  he  athamed  of;  a  passion,  or  rather  an  absence  of 
passion,  wliiob  makes  tha  men  mora  manly,  and  the 
women  more  womanl;r  t  more  honourable  and  mora  lcn«> 
able  both.  Mr,  Jamiestm,  who  collected  many  British 
ballads,  and  translated  sonje  Panish  ones,  has  noticed 
this.  He  observes  that  with  all  the  Oothio  nations,  love 
was  not  the  hoistsroos  passion  of  animal  appetite  [the 
still  intensity  of  passion]  which  Is  found  to  prerul  in 
warmer  latitudes,  nor  did  it  assume  th«  visioiiaCT  and 
fantastical  ftnm  u  which  we  find  it  represented  u  the 
earlier  French  and  Provengal  poetry.  Ourgood  mothen 
deserved  something  nobler  and  deeper  than  either  ;  and 
certunly,  hke  the  blue-eyed,  brown-eyed  women,  their 
daughters,  whom  we  love,  would  "stand"  nutber.  To 
con^ude,  the  one  broad,  inspiring  principle,  running  dear 
throughout  our  beaqtifal  ballad  poetiy,  is  (O  pofldions 
Albion!)  the  modest  (me  ot  fidelity :  Uie  one  ever-re- 
curring sentiment  (0  morose  shopkeeper!)  a  proUfle 
compound  of  generosi^,  or  love,  best  called  kindaen  ,■— 
sympathy  of  kind,  which  comprehends  fidelity  and  IiaU 
the  Christian  virtues  beside-  These  quaUties,  with  ear- 
nestness and  simplicity,  are  paramount  in  an  ooinently 
noturot  school  of  poetry,  a  sehu^'weHt  in  fanambitions 
greatness,  and  one  mO^ib^cth^WiUiHla^iito 
stodjr  with  answf  used  adranta^  ^ 
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And  it  is  fair  to  deduce,  we  hold,  from  the  logs 
from  our  poetry  of  English  individuality  and  such 
rofiectioiiB  of  mind  and  feeling  as  must  best 
appeal  to  our  poetical  sympathies,  if  we  had  them, 
tlut  we  have  also  lost  those  poetical  sympathies, 
or  that  they  have  at  least  greatly  dechned.  "We 
are  no  longer  boys,  and,  therefore,  Aladdin  is  no 
coojuror.  Aladdin  is  no  c(mjuror,  beoause  we 
are  no  longer  boys.  Bubtnng  that  Ump  of  his 
proved,  upon  consideration,  not  calculated  to  bo 
productiTo  to  w.  Each  shopkeeper  of  us,  and 
tiie  whole  national  Shop  of  shopkeepers,  at  about 
^cDtecn  years  and  seventeen  centuries  of  age, 
respectively,  woke  to  the  suspicion  that  the  only 
lamp  for  us  to  rub  with  promise  of  profit  was  the 
shop-lamp — the  lunp  of  commercial  and  scientific 
iuteUigence.  And  so  hard  has  it  proved  to  evoke, 
not  pearls  and  diamonds  as  big  as  a  musselman's 
tliumb,  but  olives,  and  wino,  and  oil,  and  rai- 
ment— beef,  boots,  and  bread-and-butter — that 
feeling  has  got  merged  into  &cnlty,  and  fiiculty 
is  at  length  all  absorbed,  and  there  is  no  time  for 
poetry. 

True,  poets  now  and  then,  ignoring  the  facts, 
i  gtni  indite;  and  we  each  make  it  a  dtt^ to  become 
&miliar  with  their  names,  and  admire  them  very 
much — between  the  pauses  of  dinner  and  the 
dance ;  and  so  do  our  noighboors  and  partners — 
cnthnsiastically.  We  all  read  Shakspere  in  our 
youth ;  and  if  we  have  not  read  him  sinoe,  bow 
nevertheless,  to  the  opinion  fhat  he  is  the  poet 
of  all  time.  Miltout  not  so  many  have  perused, 
I  even  counting  those  who  skip  the  diy  and  heavy ; 
but  we  all  know  how  much  ho  was  paid  for  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  and  think  it  very  shamefal.  "  Three 
poets  in  three  distant,"  &c. — we  all  know  that 
tio,  and  can  repeat  it  So  with  the  modem  poets. 
They  are  universally  known,  and  much  admired ; 
but  read  less,  and  bought —  ?  If  books  could  be 
read  without  being  bought,  if  authors  or 
bookseilers  were  the  "dear  friends"  of  all  the 
borrowers — wo  should  say  that  the  poets  were 
never  bought  at  all.  "  Small  prophets  and  lai^ 
returns,"  was  first  established  as  a  great  fact  by 
Hr.  3Iarphy,  when  he  established  his  almanac  ;* 
but  m  the  higher  wallcs  of  literature  the  phrase 
is  modified;  it  reads,  "Great  poets  and  no 
returns!"  At  any  rate,  we  faaro  no  reoent  ex- 
ample of  a  poet  nlying  upon  a  |ffo^tect  of  such 
rctoms:  Savage  -was  the  last,  and  a  very  de- 
plorable example.  Those  who  have,  since  then, 
uught  poetry  professedly  (we  cannot  say,  as  a 
profession)  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  pecuniary  returns,  and 
tiiose  who  had  talent  to  devoto  to  other  pursuits, 
and  could  depend  on  them.  Syron  and  Bogcrs 
belong  to  the  first.  Of  Ihe  second  Southey  is  an 
inatance ;  he  laboured  long  and  with  intense 
industry,  fbr  reviews  and  in  biographical  book- 
making,  before  he  felt  his  family  secured  from  the 
chances  of  poverty.  Coleridge  also  wrought  hard 
in  ^rose,  and  died  in  not  too-flourishing  prosperity. 
Hoir  had  to  stend  hy  his  snigeiy ;  and  Hoore, 


■  The  maxim  is  now  freqoentljr  met  with,  sllghtljr 
•Itsnd,  in  trade  ontnlan. 


who  hod  to  be  political  and  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment, received  a  greater  sum  than  poet^  over 
produced,  for  something  that  was  not  so  much  a 
poem  as  an  amusing  and  brilliant  constellation 
of  bright  and  chiming  words;  a  sweet  rin|png  of 
bells,  depending  upon  you  to  snpply  poe^  and 
meaning,  mainly. 

And  here  is  the  secret.  We  are  willing  to 
have  our  minds  amused,  hut  not  enthralled  or  in- 
volved.  If,  0  poet  with  long  hair,  you  can  divert 
our  minds  from  thoughts  and  so  give  them  rest 
and  sleep, — from  tha£  hiw-suit  or  that  railway 
business — from  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  this 
ihctory,  or  the  Saturday-night  difficulties  of  that, 
from  the  too  much  work  here,  and  the  weariness 
of  no  work  at  all  there— do  so,  and  you  shall  not 
go  unrewarded.  Be  a  Monster,  0  long-haired 
poet  Become  a  General  Tom  Thumb.  Be  two 
feet  nine  inches  high,  eleven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  wear  a  funny  oooked  hat, — and  you 
shall  have  shillings  in  unabated  flow,  our  wives 
shall  pat  your  ^eeks  and  our  daughters  and 
sweethearts  shall  add  kisses.  And  if  any  cracked 
painter  of  the  name  of  Haydon,  exhibiting  his 
bores  of  historical  pictures  in  the  next  room  happen 
to  take  umbrage  that  not  <m$  shilling  of  the  thou- 
sands pass  to  bim,  Ut  him  1   He  be  shot ! 

So  Poor  Tom  Hood  choked  up  the  spring  of 
poetry  that  was  in  him  (as  well  as  he  could,  for 
it  would  still  break  oat),  wrote  a  "  Lament  for 
Ohiraby,"  and  took  to  "  Oomie  Annuals "  for 
bread.  That  Southey  at  one  time  also  contem- 
plated Comio  Annuals,  we  suspect  fh>m  that  poem 
of  his  on  the  proportions  of  pork;  and  Poet 
Warren  of  the  "  Diary  of  a  Physician"  and  "Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,"  took  the  same  ground  in  a  still 
more  bold  and  decided  manner,  when  he  published 
that  capital  joke  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee."  The 
generous  British  public,  however,  too  often  un- 
generous and  blind  in  mattera  {>ertaiiiiiig  to  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  misunderstood  Poet  Warren 
so  egregiously  that  we  fear  the  mistake  was  wUM. 
It  misunderstood  the  poef  s  very  intention ;  which 
was,  by  the  publication  of  an  extremely  ahenrd 
book,  to  drown  the  oarking  cares  of  the  nation  in 
a  flood  of  laughter.  The  public,  it  must  injustice 
be  admitted,  Hd  laugh;  but  at  the  vnmg  ol^ect : 
at  the  author.  This  was  most  unkind.  Afterall, 
however,  he  was  more  fbrtonate  than  many  of  his 
compatriots  ;-~the  book  vm  largely  bought,  by 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  and  he  Uius  in- 
directly obtained  the  reward  his  superior  ingenuity 
deserved.* 


•  That  the  aathors  of  four-fiflbs  of  these  volumes  of 
rhyme  which  are  in  ooQStaot  issue  ttota  tlie  press,  ore 
actuated  by  the  some  motives  as  moved  Ur.  Warren  to  tli* 
Lily  and  me  Bee  (J,,  c.  the  produolion  of  unnseiuent  and 
laughter  by  the  intensely  abstird),  we  have  now  no  doubt; 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  objeoUon  to  so  innocent  a 
means  of  effecting  an  object  so  laudable,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  ascribe  to  these  well-intentioned  men  the  idea 
of  effecting  anything  else.  We  were  first  led  to  this  con- 
clusion (and  it  is  always  interesting  to  not«  the  origin 
great  condasions)  by  a  story  related  by  Sidney  Smith, 
but  of  which  not  even  that  penetratk^  ecclesiastic  divined 
the  full  and  dreadftil  meaning.  The  stoiy  concerns  a 
Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown.  Jsk  the  fbh^  ^ei^  of  the 
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But  Poet  'Warren  is  not  oneqnaUed,  great  reason 
as  lie  undoubtedly  has  for  supposing  so ;  and  in 
presence  of  the  production  now  before  us,  we  are 
implied  to  congratulate  that  gentleman  on  the 
fact  that  his  preriously-eamed  reputation  insured 
for  him,  even  more  than  his  merits,  the  attention 
and  the  laughter  of  the  world.  The  gain  is  his  : 
let  him  be  thankful !  The  author  of  the  Tolnmo 
which  (as  orthodox  reviewers)  we  again  say  "lies 
before  us,"  has  not  the  distinction  of  a  name ;  and 
80  for  twelve  years  his  efforts  to  benefit  his  species 
have  gone  nniecogmsed  and  unrewarded — ^i^  in- 
deed, that  can  properly  be  said  to  hove  "  gone  " 
whicli  none  but  oar  fortunate  selves  seem  to  have 
met*  And  yet  we  have  tmly  averred  that  it  is 
equal  to  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee  "  in  the  laughter- 
stirring  element — in  elements  of  mirth  as  boister- 
ous as  those  that  hurtle  in  the  caves  of  .^olus ; 
and  as  rich  in  that  most  welcome  and  marketable 
faculty  of  literature,  amusement.  Nay,  we  will 
even  say  that  it  is  superior  to  Mr.  "Warren's  ad- 
mirable performance,  and  much  more  worthy 
of  public  patronage  and  purchase.  The  author 
has  succeeded  in  assuming  so  magnificent  an  air 
of  confidence  combined  with  on  appearance,  mar- 
vellously life-like,  of  complete  incapacity — ^he 
walks  the  world  of  poesy  with  so  perfect  an 
assumption  of  innocence,  desperate  imconscious 
innocence,  of  all  imd  several  the  laws  of  language 
—that  he  is  at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  lus 
insufficently  valued  compeers,  the  poets  of  t^e 
egr^^oos  tu)surd.  Mr.  Mahon,  too,  u  thoroughly 
consistent.  ISaay  of  hia  more  successfol  rivals 
have  permsted  in  detailing  thdr  nonsense  in  t^e 
most  el^ant  or  at  least  the  most  grammatical  lan- 
guage at  their  command.  Some  have  even  adopted 
the  grand  Miltonio  style ;  oHheTs  the  sardonic 
Byronical ;  others,  again,  the  miserable  style,  after 
the  manner  of  Keats.  This,  of  course,  is  sheer 
pedantry,  and  a  weakness  Mr.  Mahon  has  anxi- 
ously avoided.  In  contemplating  the  present 
work,  he  remembered  that  beauty  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most  by  universal  and  unctuous  ac- 
knowledgment;  and  rightly  inferring  that  the 
beautifully  ridiculous  is  amenable  to  the  same 
rule,  gives  us  Aw  absnrdify  in  accordance  there- 


reign  of  his  present  majesty  (George  IV.)  and  in  the 
thirtieth  of  his  own  age,  Mr.  Brown,  then  upon  his 
travels,  danced  one  evening  at  the  court  of  Naples.  Hifi 
dress  was  a  volcano  silk  wiUi  lava  buttons.  Whether  (as 
the  Neapolitan  wits  said)  he  had  studied  dancing  under 
St.  Vitus,  or  whether  David,  who  danced  in  a  linen  vest, 
WAS  his  model,  is  not  known ;  hut  Mr.  Brown  danced 
with  such  inconceivaUe  alacrity  and  vigdar,  that  he  threw 
the  Queen  of  Naples  into  convulsions  of  laughter,  which 
terminated  in  miscarriage  and  changed  the  dynasty  of  the 
Neapolitan  throne."  And  did  the  good-natured  queen, 
thm,  su^eot  nothing  Herodion  in  the  dancing  of  Mr. 
Brown  ?  Did  she  innocently  think  no  guile  existed  he- 
neath  that  dress  of  volcano  silk  with  lava  buttons? — no 
deeply  conceived  scheme  to  dance  away  a  dynasty  7  With 
the  penchant  for  imprisonment  which  characterizes  Uie 
powers  that  be  Neapolitan,  we  doubt  whether  the  mask 
of  MomuB  would  now  serve  to  disguise  the  political  de- 
agaa  of  any  other  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown. 

•  «*  London  M  it  Was  and  as  it  Is.  A  Poem.  With 
Miaeallanepm  Pieces  m  verse.  By  Anthony  Mohan. 
I«ndon ;  JohnsoDf  Fatenostw  Bow. 


witli.  I^ot  a  rag  of  embellishment  is  here  dis- 
played; his  muse  disports  herself  in  original 
innocence.  In  a  conventional  age  like  the  present, 
this  stroke  of  craft  was  not  less  bold  than  ^ecfive, 
not  less  ingenuous  than  ingenious ;  and  carries  ont 
the  benevolent  objects  of  the  author  wonderfuQy. 
Its  effects  shall  not  be  wholly  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader :  we  will  extract  from  the  page 
that  first  presents  itselfl   It  is  a  wild  ftoiy. 

One  day  in  May  I  strolled  my  way, 
When  vernal  flowers  and  bloom  looked  gajr, 
And  all  proud  nature  shone  most  brigh^ 
Which  shed  pure  essence  of  delight ! 
I  sought  a  perfect  shady  bower, 
I  longed  theran  to  spend  an  hour. 


Methought,  I  am  retired  alone, 

Where  hearts  are  free — no  sigh  or  moan; 

Nought  here  that  evil  can  impart, 

Where  aought  but  transports  reach  the  heart 

These  fledged  creatures  wing  the  air, 

To  vie  in  song's  Uieir  greatest  care ; 

Though  noi^ht  that's  human  here  bat  me, 

I'll  share  content  with  all  I  see. 

While  tfaufi  such  muse  absorbed  my  mind, 

I  further  on  my  course  did  wind, 

Till  soon  arrested  by  a  riU, 

That  made  this  place  more  pleasing  still, 

I  stood  to  riew  end  heard  a  moan, 

When  thinking  myself  quite  alone ; 

It  drew  my  gaze  to  every  ude, 

And  on  the  bank  l  soon  espied 

A  maid  more  lovely  still  than  May. 

"When  I  approached  she  rose  in  joy. 

And  now  her  grief  I  did  alloy. 

Saying,  "You  decdved  and  led  me  here ; 

Behold  my  state,  bedewed  with  tears ! 

Ton  shunn'd  my  sight,  into  this  bower. 

And  in  quest  of  you  I  spent  some  hours. 

Till  I  at  length  had  lost  my  way, 

And  here  in  hapless  plight  I  lay." 

From  bliss  this  maid  now  caused  me  woe, 

Not  knowing  who  did  upbraid  me  no^ 

Yet  knew  she  must  be  in  mistake ; 

I  never  did  a  nymph  forsake ; 

Still  thoughts  on  this  had  filled  my  mind, 

And  power  of  speech  I  could  not  fiod 

To  plead  my  cause,  and  so  make  known, 

That  she  mistook  who  caused  her  moaa; 

But  when  recovered  from  surprise. 

Resolved  to  make  the  dame  more  wise, 

And  said,  "Dear  maid,  it  cant  be  me 

You  followed  here  or  wished  to  see ; 

I  never  knew  you  in  my  life, 

To  be  my  love  or  yet  my  wife; 

So  be  convinced  of  your  mistake^ 

And  let  delusion  theeforeake." 

She  gazed  on  me,  now  I  felt  the  dart^ 

Her  searching  looks  had  thrilled  my  heart 

And  80  stood  mute  we  fVice  to  tieoi 
She  like  an  artist  me  did  trace. 
Until  at  length  she  did  discover, 
That  I  till  now  was  not  her  lover. 
**  O  pardon,  pardcm,  Sir !"  she  said, 
"  For  such  mistake,  a  londy  maid ; 
Young  Harry,  Sir,  was  more  like  yon, 
Than  any  man  I  ever  knew ; 
In  looks,  attire,  and  every  state, 
Sound  of  voice  and  all  complete; 
And  amidst  all  lovers  yet  was  known, 
I  would  mistalce  yon  for  my  own." 

_  The  fact  was,  the  author  had  a  broflier  so  much 
like  him  that  they  "|»used  for  <me  unlcs  to- 
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geflier."  This  was  Henry;  he  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  tomb,  in  a  very  loving  etatc  of  mind 
concerning  "  Miss  Flora  DaboiB."  ITpoii  inform- 
iug:  her  of  the  facts — 

"He  is  dead!"  aloud  she  cried, 

And  to  despair  hernmid  consigned. 

I  strove  to  soothe,  but  alt  in  vain, 

Sbe  could  oot  now  contentment  gain ; 

She  would  give  no  ear  to  soothing  voice. 

When  lost  the  olgect  of  her  choice; 

She  now  distracted,  I  forlorn, 

And  sat  me  down  with  her  to  monm, 

Yet  strove  all  means  I  could  devise, 

Her  deep  sunk  spirits  to  arise ; 

But  too  much  woe  enwrapp'd  her  soul, 

And  all  her  seuses  did  ooDtrol ; 

Mo  rallying  words  could  touch  her  heart, 

Where  grief  was  locked  and  could  not  part ; 

IVhat  means  I  used  grief  to  dispel, 

Who  can  transcribe? — no  words  can  tell. 

We  both  reclining  on  the  green, 

None  oonld  behold  a  sadder  soene ; 


"Whilst  near  the  fiur  moid  I  reclined. 
And  wishing  now  I  could  restore 
The  faculties  she  had  before ; 
Yet  to  disclose  her  lover's  death, 
I  deem  was  wron^,  and  did  regret ; 
But  soon  her  spirits  did  revive, 
And  set  my  heart  once  more  alive ; 
Bat  when  her  eyes  did  light  discover, 
She  thought  I  was  her  absent  lover; 
UncODstooas  of  what  I  her  told. 
Ere  she  "neath  griefs  effects  reposed ; 
For  her  sake  I  deemed  it  better 
To  pass  awhile  for  my  dead  brother. 
And  now  she  ceased  to  grieve  or  moan, 
And  took  my  arm  to  lead  her  home ; 
We  t<a  some  time  together  walked, 
And  not  a  word  now  either  talked ; 
Meantime  oft  lovely  looks  fihe  cast, 
From  eyes  made  dim  by  sorrow's  blast. 
And  then  in  gentle  accents  spoke, 
Saying,  "  Sir,  you  have  not  silence  broke 
Since  we  deputed  yonder  grove, 
Long  absence  blighted  all  your  love  f 
I  was  devising  allon  oar  way 
What  to  dissemble  what  best  to  say ; 
T  thought  on  one  thing  and  another. 
To  make  her  believe  I  was  my  brotJner; 
Yet  now  in  answer,  I  said,  "  My  dear, 
Do  you  suppose  if  I  were  near, 
That  I  wotud  willingly  forsake  you. 
Not  c&H  to  see,  and  so  deceive  you? 
By      powen  that  are  dirine. 
My  will  did  never  so  incline !  " 

To  account  for  tiie  apparent  parodox  between 
his  condact  and  jovfessions,  the  author  now  re- 
sortfl  to  what  we  must  r^y  Btignaatlse  qb  q  cook 
and  boll  story  about  going  to  Bpain  to  prorc  an 
aliln ;  and  in  a  rather  off-hand  manner  he  then 
tAt: — 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  will  all  this  do 
To  gidn  forgiveness  now  of  you  V 
"  The  act  is  worthy  of  applause, 
And  yet  enough  to  gain  yonr  cause ; 
To  forgive  yon,  Sir,  iv»  now  I  can. 
As  you  had  saved  an  honest  man ; 
Your  long  absence  caused  me  grief, 
As  wilfully  met  not  my  belief, 
Yet  what  had  most  perplexed  my  mind. 
Was  where  you  lived  I  could  not  find ; 
I  doubt  you  gave  me  yonr  address. 
As  where  it  was  I  could  not  guess ; 

TOK.  xz. — ^iro.  coxxxn. 


If  I  had  ftot  it  I  wonld  hare  sent, 
And  find  It  was  to  Spain  yon  went." 


The  above  redtal  may  seem  strange. 

That  she  cannot  perceive  the  change ; 

Nor  do  I  believe  she  can  for  life. 

Unless  I  tell  her  when  my  wife ; 

So  much  alike  were  me  and  brother, 

That  we  passed  for  one  unless  together  I 

And  still  as  rare  we  were  combined, 

In  sentiments  and  mutnal  mind; 

Bore  no  contrast  by  grief  or  pleasure, 

In  heart,  in  toil,  in  ease  or  leisore ; 

Yet  what  had  crossed  our  course  tlirough  life, 

We  both  oft  sought  to  get  one  wife ; 

Her  loved  by  me,  was  by  my  brother, 

Each  will  alike  to  have  do  other; 

Nor  could  I  ever  have  resigned. 

Until  my  brother  felt  inclined; 

So  in  each  dilemma,  we  far  better, 

Gove  up  conrting  both  together ; 

Yet  how  to  manege  such  an  affair, 

}Vith  coalitions  unfit  to  bear, 

We  thought  concealment  the  best  project, 

That  each  may  love  a  distinct  object ; 

And  by  that  means  my  brother  courted 

This  maid,  who  sought  where  few  resorted. 

And  was  in  hi^less  plight  twining. 

When  by  the  lonely  brook  reclining. 

Continning  to  impose  upon  Kiss  Flora  Dubois 
for  the  entombed  Keory,  the  author  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  her  into  the  matrimonial 
connection.  But  conscience,  the  accuser,  sleeps 
not.    Outwalking  one  day — 

Said  she, "  Why  dont  yon  now  repeat 
Our  tales  of  love  in  single  state  T' 
Response :  '*  My  dear,  it  slipped  my  mind ; 
Therefcnn  you'd  better  me  remind." 

Mrs.  Mahon  adopts  the  suggestion,  and  the 
miserable  man  (who  besides,  as  he  admits,  "  knew 
not  one  thing  or  the  other  that  passed  betwixt 
her  and  my  brother,")  seizes  the  opportimlty  to 
disburden  his  mind.   Then  she : 

**  Yon  state  and  swear  that  it  is  so; 
It's  mighty  strange,  yet  I  don't  know, 
Bat  if  it's  true  and  I  am  wrong, 
Why  did  you  dupe  me,  Sir,  so  long  7 
We  are  now  married  a  year  and  more. 
Why  not  you  mention  it  before  ? 
What  caused  your  brother,  then,  to  leave  T" 
Twas  de^,  my  dear ;  he  is  in  the  grave." 
"  As  I  must  believe  that  you  are  tme. 
And  Harry  is  dead,  to  bl^s  adieu !" 
These  words  set  horror  in  my  mind. 
And  she  to  grief  again  resigned. 
Ah !  had  I  known,  would  I  disclose. 
To  bhist  my  own  and  wife's  repose  t 
'Twas  fate  that  prompt  me  so  to  do. 
It's  now  my  lot  with  her  to  me. 
And  nought  in  life  shall  now  restore. 
The  bliss  I  felt  with  her  before; 
She  loved  my  brother  more  than  me, 
It's  now  displayed,  I  plainly  see, 
And  jealousy  springs  in  my  head, 
Yet  it's  not  right  since  he  is  dead. 

Now  fall  the  firos  of  retribution ;  how  touch- 
ingly  they  are  sung,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
conceiye,  and  hasten  to  the  blissful  dinouemmt. 

These  are  the  crosses  of  oar  lives, 
We  find  them  out  in  getting  wi?^  K  1 
The  most  ill-smted  lOokedctogMifeji^)  LL 
To  banish  bli3B  firom  one  another ;  ^ 
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Still  I  muat  go  to  bring  her  round 
To  love,  ia  duty  I  am  bound ; 
1  promised  so  ere  we  were  wed, 
And  won't  transgress  until  I  am  dead; 
I'll  go  back  now  to  soothe  my  wife, — 

"  My  dear,  why  do  thee  languish  bo, 
For  him  that's  gone  where  we  most  go? 
Can  I  be  happy  to  supply, 
The  place  of  him  fate  caused  to  die, 
And  share  yoar  love  that  ia  no  treasure 
To  the  dead,  yet  bliss  or  pleaKure? — 
But  to  me  wiUi  a  heart  not  «dd, 
It  is  more  treasure  than  pure  gold ; 
Will  you  now  grant  it,  and  forget 
AU  that  you  loved  ere  first  we  met, 
•  And  I'll  accept  the  previous  boon, 
"With  gratitude  for  tiiee  alone?" 
She,  at  these  words,  ran  to  embrace  me, 
And  now  in  hi^py  life  doth  place  me, 
And  my  forgiveness  doth  implore. 
With  vows  to  love  me  evermore. 
Happy,  ha^y,  now  is  my  state, 
Wim  cons(»ence  free — not  a  cheat ; 
I  told  the  truth  and  blessed  my  life^ 
By  nndeoeiving  to  my  wife. 
That  I  am  myself  and  not  my  brother, — 
Lored  by  her  who  lores  no  ouier. 

If  then  ^as  we  have  oBsamed),  in  a  careful  and 
unimaginatiTe  age,  the  moat  benevolent  end  of 
literatnie  be  laughter,  hovr  nobly  Ifalion  hae 
performed  his  mission  our  readers  have  some 
means  of  judging  in  the  quotation  above.  If,  as 
the  &ct  is,  the  most  muumff  writer,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  is  most  favoured  of  tiie  public, 
that  public  may  now  perceive  how  culpably  neg- 
lectful it  has  Leen  of  a  truly  great  man  in  that 
line.  And  yet  it  cannot  all  perceive  from  the 
broken  poem  here  reprinted,  thq  full  amotmt  of 
the  efforts  the  author  has  made  to  bring  mirth  to 
th^  hearts  of  the  nation,  nor  the  full  sum  of  its 
culpability  in  neglecting  that  effort.  The  book 
must  be  possessed  and  read  to  know  that;  and 
there  are  two-hundred  closely  printed  pages,  above 
awen-thouaand  lines,  of  such  excellent  nonsense, 
as  we  have  instanced,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
spared  without  a  pang.  Those  who  have  never 
composed  in  verse  (the  minority,  we  are  painfully 
aware,  is  small)  know  not,  and  cannot  luiow  the 
amount  of  labour  involved  in  such  a  work  j  but 
added  to  labour,  the  ingenuity  here  displayed  can 
only  be  estimated  by  &e  immense  boneflts  it  is 
calculated  to  effect.  'With  "London  as  it  was," 
&o.,  the  "  Lily  and  the  Bee,"  and  some  other 
books  we  wish  not  invidiously  to  mention,  the 
physician  might  abandon  half  his  drugs.  To  the 
hypochondriacal,  to  men  disunited  in  the  bonds  of 
marri^,  for  family  reading  during  November 
and  the  rainy  days  tluroughout  the  year,  and  for  ex- 
portation to  the  poor  oppressed  £ladu — we  con- 
sider the  book  invaluable.  It  is  bound  in  unmi- 
tigated green. 

Another  word.  The  pubHc  does  not  like  to  be 
convicted  of  neglect,  whether  it  be  of  poets,  Ihe 
bequeathed  daughter  of  heroes,  or  anybody.  It 


too  often,  we  must  say,  endeavours  to  screen  itself 
under  the  shabbiest  excuses;  the  bequeathmoit  is 
not  bequeathed;  the  daught^  is  not  a  daughter;  the 
the  hero — well,  if  he  was  a  hero,  be  did  not  behave 
himself  as  one  would  wish;  and  soon.  Thepoet, 
of  course,  isnopoet.  And  we  foresee  that  this  will 
be  said  of  him  whom  we  have  had  the  haoonr  of 
rescuing  from  darkness  and  the  shelves  of  Ur.  John- 
son. A  certain  olasa  in  society  wiU  say  that  the 
grotesque  garb  of  foUy-^assumed  by  Ihis  deror 
man  for  the  most  benevolent  of  purposes,  is  his 
natural  hide ;  and  that  he  could  not  help  it.  Bat 
did  any  one  ever  make  a  similar  chaige  against 
the  genius — say  of  the  Clown  at  Astley^s.  Does 
it  detract  from  hi»  comic  songs  that  he  cannot 
help  them  ?  And  did  the  Clown  at  Astley's  ever 
write  such  a  volume  of  poems  as  the  present  ? 

But  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  aUnders  of 
that  section  of  society— or  retort  on  some  other 
section,  which  is  as  nearly  the  same  thing  as  pen- 
sible.  Ifthe  author  of  this  volume  was  not  actuated 
by  great  designs  to  stoc^  to  play  the  stupid,  but 
is  "a  stupid"  natur^y,  deranged,  perhaps — 
what  has  reduced  him  to  that  conditton?  The 
following  passage  from  his  pre&oe  may  assist  the 
solution  of  the  question  :— 

I  have  written  this  little  Work  with  no  other  view 
than  to  divert  &om  my  mind  the  weariaome  burden  of 
anxiety  occasioned  by  a  protractive  and  expenuve  law- 
suit coramencdd  by  me  at  a  very  early  age,  indeed  in  my 
boyhood,  against  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  reeovety 
of  fiinded  property  X  stood  eotiued  to  by  my  uncle's 

will  However,  I  could  not  bring  that 

point  to  issue  through  the  condact  of  some  lawyers  I  en- 
gaged to  prosecute  the  case,  who  pretended  faith,  but 
proved  to  be  otherwise ;  and  althotigb  I  could  convince 
the  reader  of  the  trath  of  this  statement,  and  the  same 
may  be  osefhl  by  promoting  caution,  when  employing 
lawyers,  still  I  must  forbear,  though  anxious  for  the 
public  good,  giving  the  names  of  the  lawyers  I  allude  to, 
nor  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  comment  than  to 
acquaint  him  vrith  what  led  my  thonghts  to  a  mnk  of 
this  description. 

We  make  no  comment.  We  abide  by  otir  ori- 
ginal opinion.  There  ia  but  one  step,  say  the 
philosophers,  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridi- 
culous. In  this  case  we  hold  for  the  sobUme— 
the  sublime-ridiculous ;  and  those  who  ovty  di^ 
fcom.  us,  are  directed  to  the  above  ^otatifm,  with 
a  recommendation  to  pond^  it.  The  laWj  be  it 
observed,  "  led  my  tluug^ta  to  a  work  of  this 
description."  Upon  the  law  be  the  responsibflity- 
XTpon  the  law,  whioh  with  its  absurdities  and 
injustice,  has  broken  many  tbrtunes  and  many 
hearts — upon  tiie  law,  in  the  mazes  of  which 
many  an  intellect  has  grown  giddy  and  gone  out- 
be  the  blame  and  punishment.  To  the  kindred 
floods  that  surge  around  our  Chancery  courts,  bo 
added  the  tears  of  Mr.  Mahon's  disappointed  pa- 
rents— let  their  sighs  augment  the  winds  that 
ahready  ramble  in  l^e  chinmeys  of  its  chambers — 
and  the  fabric  must  £aU.  It  never  oinild  survive 
the  odium  of  ™p^"g  so  enormou  a  vistini. 
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im.  rUBCANT. 


Ok  Bsocndiiig  from  the  plains  and  valleyB  of 
the  Bomaa  Jj^Uaaa,  amidst  piotureaqoe  and 
magnificeat  soeoery,  we  at  length  anire  at  ike 
post  of  Lojano.  Fnnn  this  spot>  on  a  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  we  behold  in  the  east  a  ^tile  and 
b^atifhl  region,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
enjoy  a  broad  view  of  the  Adriatio.  On  the  west 
we  look  down  upon  the  fields,  vineyards,  and 
TiUas  of  Tuscany,  and  over  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Arno,  while  we  at  the  same  time  embrace  a  full 
view  of  the  Ifediterranean.  As  we  descend  from. 
Retra  Mala  to  Maschere,  the  road  winds  through 
a  country  rich  in  vines  and  olives,  and  embel- 
lished with  the  palaces  of  the  Florentine  noblesse ; 
until  we  arrive  in  the  magnificent  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany. 

This  State  comprises  almost  every  variety  of 
climate  and  soil.  Over  whatever  part  we  travel, 
we  find  that  fertility  is  the  rule,  and  sterility  the 
very  rare  exception.  The  Tuscans  are  industrious, 
leimu^ably  firugal,  and  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking.  They  are  devotedly  attadhed  to  their 
eomitry,  and  they  very  raiely  emigrate  to  other 
lands.  Ever  nnoe  the  three  BepubHos  of  Florence 
Sienna,  and  Pisa  were  united  under  one  sove- 
reignty by  the  Uedici,  the  Govoimiient  has  been 
absolute,  but,  generally,  parental  and  mild. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  family  of 
the  Medici  maintained  the  ascendant,  until  1737, 
Then  they  became  extinct ;  since  which  period 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Hapsbuig  have  held 
eorereignty  over  Tuscany  ;  witii  the  exception  of 
the  fourteen  years,  while  the  Orand  Duchy  for 
seven  yean  fiwmed  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria,  and 
for  other  aaven,  three  deporbnents  of  the  French 
empire. 

Toscany  is  generally  wetl-cnltivated,  although 
the  Mstayer  is  the  prevailing  system;  the  landlord 
and  the  fanner  dividing  the  produce  between 
ttiem.  The  dwellings  of  the  peasantrv  are  also 
Buperior  to  most  of  those  in  Soutitem  Ituy.  Eob- 
beries  and  other  crimes  have  Icmg  been  rare,  and 
tiie  administration  of  the  laws,  until  lately,  has 
been  impartial  and  nsnally  just 

Tuscamr  lias  also  been  remarkable  for  its  local 
mumcitml  governments,  which,  for  a  long  period, 
oiablea  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  in  a  great 
d^re^  to  manage  ^eir  own  affoirs.  Education 
bang  nnder  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy, 
has,  however,  been  greatly  restricted  with  re^rd 
to  the  diffivion  of  useM  knoiriedge;  and  thus  the 


intelligence  of  the  rural  population  and  of  the 
artisans  and  tradesmen  in  the  towus,  does  not 
often  exceed  ttm  knowledge  simply  of  their  local- 
ities and  pursuits. 

Those  who  have  travelled  ov^  this  beautiM 
State,  have  everywhere  been  delighted  with  the 
scenery,  and  have  always  admired  the  neat  and 
orderly  conduct  of  tiie  handsome  Tuscan  peasantry. 

The  parental,  though  absolute,  government  of 
the  country,  by  Austrian  Dukes,  has  also  been 
extolled  by  travellers,  and  held  up  as  an  example 
highly  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  Italian  go- 
vernments. The  present  Grand  Duke  was  tdso 
esteemed  as  an  aficctionate  parent,  azid  not  as  Hba 
deictic  ruler  of  his  subjects. 

The  revolution  of  1848  has  <^ianged  his  cha- 
racter, and  he  has  become  a  merciless  tyrant 
and  a  bigoted  fanatic.  Florence,  L^hom,  and 
other  Tuscan  cities,  have  ever  since  been  in  the 
occupation  of  an  Austrian  army.  All  free^m 
of  speech  or  of  writing  has  been  aboliahed,  and 
an  inezraable  inquisition  exercises  its  tyrannical 
sway.  Countless  execntions  have  been  perpe- 
trated ;  end  with  respect  to  religious  persecn- 
tions,  the  tyrant  oi  Florence  surpasses  his  brother 
tyrant  of  Naples. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  tolerated ;  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  or  death.  The  sad 
story  of  the  Madiai  will  form  an  eternal,  disgrace- 
ful page  of  Florentine  history.  Tho  Grand  Duke 
is  at  heart  and  in  sentiment  the  same,  although 
destitute  of  the  abilities  of  the  hero  of  Kacchiavelli 
— of  Csesar  Borgia. 

Most  undoubtedly  those  cruelties  which  are 
practised  in  Florence,  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardo  Yenetia,  are  not  only  countenanced 
but  also  directed  by  the  despotic  and  indiscreet 
Cabinet  of  Vienna.  That  the  execrable  despotism 
of  the  House  of  Hamburg-Lorraine  may  be 
maintained  for  some  tmie  by  the  force  of  great 
armies,  by  imprisonments,  and  by  executions,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  deny;  but  a  day  of  retribu- 
tion will  me  more  certainly  arrive,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  arbitrary,  niyust,  and  cruel  govern- 
ment assuredly  be  (iu  dismemberment  of  that 
empire  of  disomrdant  nations,  and  the  final  deetmc- 
tion  of  the  Austrian  power,  south  of  the  Alps — 
in  all  probalnlil7||r  from  tiw  western  borders  of 
Hungary  to  Wallachia — ^from  the  Catputians  to 
tiie  DanubOf  to  Serria  and  IConten^^, 
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SUN  AND 

Neabeb  Btill  bend  o'er  me, 

Nay,  embrace  me,  I  implore! 
Ah,  my  pride  is  dead  before  me, 

And  its  ghost  has  ffone  before. 
And  now  leave  your  looks  to  wander 

With  the  tresses  of  my  hair, 
And  leave  your  soul  to  ponder, 
How  your  love  was  left  to  wander 

In  the  gloaming  of  despair. 

Not  in  anger,  soaree  in  sorrow. 

For  its  fireB  are  spent  and  past, 
Glowing  idly  ou  the  embers 

Of  consumed  life  at  last : 
But  unTexed  and  unrcpining, 

And  to  close  the  sad  arrear 
Of  my  dreaming  and  divining 
With  your  presence  round  me  shining, 

I  besought  your  presence  here. 

Tia  Yesterday  no  more. 

When  To-morrow  is  arrayed; 
And  the  beautiful  adorning 

Of  the  everlasting  morning 

Stills  my  spirit  in  its  shade : 
A  golden,  slumberous  shadow. 

Where  it  slumbers  unafraid. 
But  talk  with  me  of  yesterday, 

Till  all  you  loved  is  sleep : 
My  yesterday,  'tis  present — 

It  is  sobbing  whJe  you  weep. 

Till  all  you  loTed  is  sleep; 

For  'twas  not  the  hoarded  treasure 
Of  a  woman's  trust  and  truth. 
Stored  by  innocence  and  youth, 

And  bestowed  in  boundless  measure — 
But  a  couDteuance  love-lighted 

And  accidently  fair — 
To  this  your  truth  was  plighted, 
And  soon  again  was  plighted. 

To  loveliness  more  rare. 

Yet  fain  I  would  beUeve 

That  you  truly  loved  me,  still. 
Oh,  aasure  me!— le-aBSore  me  I 

I  beUeve  it,  and  I  will ! 


SHADO-W. 

Whether  fortune,  fault,  or  folly 
Loosed  the  floods  of  melancholy 

It  is  all  too  late  to  care : 
But  you  loved  me— always,  wholly— 

And  'tia  not  too  late  to  care. 

Then  you,  too,  know  the  story 

Of  a  spirit  poised  for  ever. 
Sick  and  reehng,  o'er  the  darkness 

Of  the  stolid  Stygian  river. 
And  your  eyes  have  heen  a-weary, 
And  your  arms  have  been  a-wearv. 

Strained  through  unrelenting  blackness. 
Stretched  upon  the  vacauce  dreary. 

And.  indeed,  I  do  remember. 

Now  that  memory  is  to  cease, 
How  some  ghostlv  presence  soi^ht  me, 
Subtle  as  my  soul,  and  brought  me 

Uninterpietable  peace. 
But,  ngoicmg,  now  I  know 

That,  creatmg  wings  to  flee 

Of  its  own  intensity, 
And  impelled  of  bitter  woe — ■ 
'Twaa  your  love,  escaped  and  trembling, 

Seelung  res])ite  in  my  breast — 
Bringing,  seeking  consolation, 

Befiige  with  my  love,  and  rest ; 
And  they  slept  and  dreamed  together 

In  the  chill  and  harried  nest 

No  more !  I  must  be  still — 

There  are  many  things  to  ponder 
In  the  sad  and  solemn  umbrage 

Of  the  Valley  where  I  wander : 
For  the  distant  hills  are  golden. 

In  the  golden  Morning  yonder. 
And  now,  good  night,  and  bless  yoa ! 

One,  oh  give  your  tips  to  mine, 
That  my  latest  breath  caress  you, 

And  the  last  of  life  be  thine. 
Quell  them,  dearest,  these  alarms — 

Hold  me  fast,  nor  now  forsake  me, 

That  when  angels  stoop  to  ti^e  me, 
They  may  take  me  from  your  arms. 


POLITICAL 

noVEsnc. 

Oh  the  18th  of  last  month,  Parliament  ad- 
journed till  the  9th  instant,  having  been  in  session 
for  about  five  weeks  since  the  Chnstmas  holidays. 
In  that  period  the  strength  and  the  character  of 
the  Aberdeen  Administration  hare  been  tested, 
and  with  a  result,  on  Uie  whole,  highly  favour- 
able to  it  in  public  opinion.  It  is  tme  that,  look- 
ing only  at  the  amount  of  legislative  btiriness 
completed,  or  in  hand,  not  much  ^mgrees  would 
seem  to  have  been  made.  The  Army  and  Navy 
ButinntciB  have  been  passed.   The  JewiahDisft- 


REGISTER. 

bilities  Bill  and  the  Canada  Clei^  Keserves  Bill 
have  been  carried  through  the  second  reading  by 
good  majorities.  A  rather  disappointing  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  law  reform  has  been  made 
hy  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  an  account,  somewhat 
more  satiafoctory  of  the  measures  to  be  propoeed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  marine,  has  been 
given  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  is  nearly  the  sum  total  of  ministerial  per- 
fcnmanceB,  in  the  le^;i8lative  liIl^,  up  to,  the  pre- 
sent date.  The  Bndgi^z^l^  ^^Q>^we^  mea- 
Boxes  i^tive  to  edncntUnii  io  secomdHy  punish- 
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Toants,  to  land-tenure  in  Inland,  and  to  the 
goTcamnent  of  India,  are  still  to  be  made  known. 

ftobaUy,  howerer,  as  much  has  been  done  as 
codd  leaaonably  have  been  expected  of  an  j  Min- 
istry in  80  short  a  time  after  taldng  office.  At 
•11  ennti,  there  is  no  doobt  that  the  country  is 
veU  contented  wiOk  ita  present  GoTemment 
Hie  Administration  has  thus  far  shown  itself 
united,  firm,  and  popular  in  its  tendencies.  The 
public  business,  in  erery  department,  has  been  so 
Buccessfully  conducted  as  to  leave  hardly  an  opni- 
mg  for  the  attacks  of  hostile  criticism.  The 
compositioQ  of  the  MiniBtry,  moreover,  has  the 
advantage  of  affording  a  very  lair  reflection  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  mind.  The  whole  nation 
may  be  said  to  be  just  now  in  a  "  Liberal-Conser- 
vative" mood,  and  inclined  to  steady,  well-oonsi- 
dered,  and  constitutional  progress.  Both  Honses 
of  Parliament,  in  their  respective  ways,  exhibit  a 
corresponding  temper;  and  the  disposition  and 
action  of  the  Government  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

But  the  interest  of  the  Session  has  chiefly  cen- 
tered in  the  proceedings  of  the  election  com- 
mittees, which  have  resulted  not  only  in  unseating 
nxteen  members,  but  in  disdoeing  aa  amount  and 
a  land  of  coimption  in  the  present  conatituaicies 
startling  to  all  but  the  persona  practically  initiated 
in  de(^neering  mysteries.  If  a  convicticai  of 
the  necessi^  of  some  reform  in  the  electoral 
system  had  not  jireviously  existed,  these  disclo- 
sures would  certainly  have  awakened  it.  As  it 
is,  they  will,  probably,  serve  to  render  the  reform 
more  thorough  and  effectual  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Hull  (where  the 
corrupt  "  freemen  "  seem  to  have  vitiated  a  large 
portion  of  the  electoral  body),  every  borough  in 
which  these  illegal  practices  have  been  proved  to 
prevail  extensively  enough  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions has  fewer  than  2,000  registered  electors. 
Cambridge  and  Canterbury  very  nearly  approach 
this  number.  As  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
one  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be  sought  in  an  en- 
laigcment  of  the  constituencies,  tiie  fact  just 
noticed  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
lowest  number  of  which  a  constituency  should 
cmsiBt.  Witii  such  an  enlargement,  with  the 
protection  of  the  Inllot,  and  with  stringent  laws 
against  Inibeiy,  as  much  will  have  been  done  to 
secure  Tpontj  of  elections  as  mere  l^al  analyse- 
soents  can  efibot.  Popular  education  and  an  im- 
proved public  sentiment  must  do  the  rest. 

COLOKIES  AND  DBFENBENCIES. 

Jost  as  the  difficulties  of  the  Burmese  war, 
s^ravated  by  the  ill-judged  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted,  were  assuming  a  serious 
aspect,  there  has  occurred  an  unexpected  event 
which  seems  likely  to  remove  them.  One  of  those 
"  revolutions  of  the  palace,"  which  are  so  common 
in  the  East,  has  rented  in  the  deposition  and 
death  of  the  King  of  Ava,  and  the  contest  of  two 
pretenders  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant  throne. 
One  of  the  combatants  seems  inclined  to  court  not 
inerely  the  friendship,  but  the  aid,  of  the  British 
conunttuder ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  result 
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may  be,  the  early  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
that  quarter.  It  must  not  be  fin^ten,  however, 
that  snch  a  peace  will  almost  certainly  prove, 
under  the  present  system  of  Indian  (Jovemment, 
to  be  nothmg  more  tiian  a  temporary  snspension 
of  hostilities. 

This  strangely  managed  war,  and  the  approach 
of  the  period  when  what  is  called  the  East  India 
Company's  charter  will  expire,  have  together 
served  to  awaken  in  this  country  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  vast 
Oriental  Empire.  Events  which  have  occurred 
of  late  years  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  own 
Colonies,  have  rendered  the  nation  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive on  the  subject  of  oppression  exercised  upon 
subject  races  by  arbitrary  rulers.  After  sympathi- 
siug  with  the  unfortunate  Hungarians  and  Italians, 
and  censuring  the  severities  which  have  been 
practised  in  Ceylon  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  it  is 
mipossible  for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact 
that  a  population  half  as  large  as  the  popnlatitm 
of  Europe,  and  thirty  times  as  large  aa  that  of  all 
the  British  Colonies,  has  been  committed  to  the 
charge  of  a  Government  responsible  only,  in  the 
most  indirect  manner,  to  the  British  jpeople.  This 
charge,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  mar,  has  not 
beenexfflciBed  in  a  maimer  conducive  to  tfaewell- 
&re  of  the  ^pulation  so  governed.  Such  an  ap- 
prdiennon  is  amply  warranted  when  an  expe- 
rienced and  conservative  statesman,  like  Lord 
EUenborough,  is  found  replying  in  the  House  cf[ 
Lords  to  l£e  common  assertion  that  the  existiiw 
syston  of  Indian  Government  has  "  worked  well, 
in  the  flowing  strikiag  and  decided  terms  :— 

"  That  had  been  the  invariftble  answer  when  its  anoma- 
lies, its  sbsardities,  its  monstrosities  had  been  objeeted 
to.  It  might  vork  well  for  those  employed  in  the  admi- 
DistratioD ;  but  the  question  was,  did  it  work  well  for  the 
pec^le  of  India?  Did  it  possess  any  appearance  of  per- 
manence? WasitpossibleiteouldheiiMintunedr  The 
great  beneflts  that  had  been  conferred  upon  India  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Mahratta  authority  and  of  the  Plodarees, 
and  the  estabUshment  of  internal  peace  from  one  end  of 
the  ooantry  to  another,  had  been  conferred  by  otu-  mili- 
tary successes ;  in  these  the  civil  government  had  no 
part.  The  courage  of  onr  tnx^,  the  enterprise  of  our 
generals,  the  genius  which  they  had  displi^ed  on  many 
occasions,  had  ^ven  us  immortal  fame  as  a  great  military 
power,  and  had  given  to  India  all  the  beneflts  in  the 
shape  of  internal  peace  which  had  been  extended  to  it. 
Peace  alone  was  a  great  blessing,  leading  to  prosperity. 
The  natural  state  of  maokind  was  a  state  of  progress. 
There  must  be  extraordiuazy,  uuusual  circumalancea, 
aiiung  through  the  worst  of  all  posuble  goremmeots,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  mankind  vhoi  in  a  state  of  peace. 
But  what  we  were  to  look  to  was  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
government;  what  did  the  people  owe  to  that?  He  really 
believed,  that  if  you  were  to  inquire  what  had  been  the 
alterations  in  the  distribution  of  property  occasioned  by 
the  thoughtless  or  inconsiderate  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  coUeotion  of  the  revmne  and  other  measures  re- 
quiring the  instant  sale  of  land  for  arrears,  yon  would 
find  that  the  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  property 
that  had  been  effected  by  us  in  tliat  country  was  much 
greaterthan  the  iteration  of  property  effected  in  England 
by  tfae  Norman  conquest,  and  equal  also,  perhaps,  to  that 
effected  by  the  many  confiscations  which  had  taken  place 
la  Ireland.  He  eonfeued,  when  he  marched  through  the 
upper  provinces,  and  Ktw  the  veetiget  of  amdent  palacet, 
and  raadt,  and  worki,  and  tempUt,  and  motqmea,  and 
all  the  records  of  great  govemmrnt  by  which  ft^  have 
bem  freeedtd,  he  /ett  humiliaied ;  he  felt  th0  we  were 
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exhibiting  Mtnehet  unJereiremnttaneei  of  ii^Htrofiement, 
at  greatiy  inferior  to  a  nobler  nation  to  icftfch  we  had  nu^ 
eeeded.  What  we  had  now  to  endeaTour  to  dUcoTer  was 
t^e  form  of  goTemm«Dt  which  a  good  administratioQ 
might  be  givea  to  India," 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  to  confirm  the 
correctnesB  of  this  description,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  facts  mentioned  on  the  same  evening  (the 
11th  of  last  month)  by  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  especially  in  the  remarkable  statement 
that  during  the  fourteen  years  fh)m  1834  to  1848 
the  amount  expended  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  substantial  improvements  for  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
can^,  tanks,  and  other  works  of  that  nature,  was 
only  £1,400,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  £100,000 
a  year ;  while  the  papers  befbre  the  house  shewed 
tt^t  during  the  fourteen  years  in  qneetion  the 
Indian  Government  had  extorted  the  enormous 
sum  of  £316,000,000  from  the  population  of 
India. 

The  truth  is  that  Sritish  India  has  hitherto 
been  governed  not  with  a  view  to  the  ben^t  eitiier 
of  the  ludian  people  m  of  this  country^  but  ohie^ 
for  the  advantage  of  the  few  thousand  individual 
who  divide  among  themselves  the  largest  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  that  immense  empire.  This 
truth  is  now  well  understood,  and  the  necessity 
of  some  change  in  the  system  is  generally  admit- 
ted. Bat  no  one  of  the  many  able  writers  and 
speakers  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  seems 
as  yet  to  have  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  change  which  is  de- 
sirable, or  even  concerning  the  direction  in  which 
the  remedy  is  to  be  sought.  An  observation  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  however,  aflfbrds  a  valuable 
indication,  which  may  perhaps  be  usefully  followed 
out  to  a  practical  conclusion.  In  commenting 
upon  the  petition  of  nearly  thirteen  hundred  Bri- 
tish and  other  CThristian  inhabitants  of  Bengal, 
who  preyed  for  a  refi»m  in  the  present  Bystan  of 
govenunenl^  his  hvdship  rranarked : — 

■  With  respect  to  the  Supreme  Goveniment  of  India, 
the  petitionen  obserred,  he  thought  with  some  reason, 
wpon  the  paucity  of  mernbers  of  the  Legislative  CoaDcil. 
They  vtaXei, "  that,  without  qnestioning  the  fitness  of 
anjr  mdividaal,  they  still  regarded  the  council  as  very  de- 
ficient, and  estpedfuly  as  wanting  in  yarietj  of  composi- 
tion, and  as  of  too  limited  attainments  and  experience — 
deficiencies  which  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
little  progress  made  in  all  great  improvements,  and  the 
retK^^sde  tendency  of  goranment."  They  therefore 
**  recommended  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Legislative 
Cotmeil,  and  espeeiallythe  addition  of  non-official  persons 
from  the  commercial  and  professional  classes."  That 
the  L^^Utive  Council  might  advantageously  be  in- 
creased in  number,  mts  his  own  opinion.  He  thought  it 
mtwt  be  of  very  great  importanec  to  the  Oovemment  that 
there  thovid  exist  organized  bodiet  of  the  natives,  to  which 
the  Oovemment  might  remit  any  tnatter  on  uhich  they 
might  wiih  to  receive  their  opinion.  The  least  satisfac- 
toty  part  of  the  business  of  the  Government  of  India,  was 
that  which  was  connected  with  legislation. 

l^e  question  here  arises,  whettier  &e  defects  of 
the  Indian  Government  an  not  doe  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  any  check  upon  its  action  m  (he  country 
T^ich  It  rules.  Can  any  country  possibly  be 
well  governed  which  la  not  to  sonw  «teat  aelf- 


govemed  ?  If  this  questitm  Is  answered  in  ^ 
native,  as  in  this  oonnlxy  it  is  likely  to  be,  wa 
come  next  to  the  equally  impniant  query,  whether 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  Ibrm,  out  of  the  many 
thousands  of  educated  nativee  and  BritiA  resi- 
dents in  India,  oonstitaenciee  large  and  iiduentisl 
enough  to  represent  the  interests  and  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  tho  Indian  people.  For  example,  might 
not  the  elective  franchise  be  safely  given  to  every 
native  and  other  British  subject  in  India  possessing 
a  permanent  income  of  £  1 00  a  year,  and  also  toevery 
such  person  (whatever  his  income)  who  can  speu 
and  write  the  English  language  intelligibly  ? 
on  these  or  any  other  terms,  electoral  bodies  can  be 
constituted  in  the  several  presidencies,  t^ey  might 
choose  a  certain  number  (say,  one-half  or  tiro- 
thirds)  of  the  members  of  the  L^slative  council 
of  each  presidency;  and  these  local  councils 
might  elect  the  members  (or  a  portion  of  the 
members)  of  the  General  L^islative  Council 
of  Iikdia.  In  this  way,  the  desideratum  mentioned 
by  Lord  Ellenborou^  would  be  supplied,  and  an 
important  step  would  be  taken  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  constitutional  goveoiunent  into  India. 
By  this  arrangetBent,  moreover,  the  influence  of 
the  property  and  inteUigence  of  the  conntoy  would 
be  enlisted  on  the  mdo  of  the  British  coonectioQ ; 
since  the  constituencies,  thus  emancipated  and 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Government,  would  be 
well  aware  that  a  rupture  of  this  connection 
would,  inevitably,  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  their 
privileges,  and  the  restoration  of  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  native  princes. 

The  present  Colonial  Administration  promises 
to  be  highly  successfal  and  popular.  The  prompt 
cessation  of  transportation  to  Atisti-alia,  the  pro- 
posed surrender  of  the  Canadian  Clergy  Beseives 
to  the  control  of  the  Canadian  Parliam^f^  and  the 
completion  of  tiie  Cape  Constitution,  in  a  v^ 
liberal  form,  afford  satis&ctory  earnest  of  vhit 
may  be  hereafter  expected  ftom  the  able  and  be- 
nement  nobleman  now  at  the  head  of  tiiis  de- 
partment, supported  as  he  is  1^  ooUea^fues,  not 
less  experienced  and  interested  than  hunsd^  in 
Colonial  affidrs.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  reported,  tiiat 
the  purpose  is  entertained  of  establishing  the  com- 
plete system  of  Parliamentary  Government,  on  the 
Canadian  plan,  in  every  Colony  possessing  a  con- 
siderable British  population,  it  may  safely  be  pre* 
dieted  that  the  vexatious  and  injurious  contests 
between  the  Home  Government  and  the  ColoniBte, 
which  have  caused  so  much  annoyance  and  mis- 
chief of  late  years,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  recur— 
seeing  that,  as  has  already  proved  to  be  the  case  in 
Canada,  and  the  other  North  American  Colonies, 
the  chief  source  of  these  difficulties,  wOl  have 
thus  been  annihilated. 

FOBXIOK. 

The  history  of  the  stupid  and  brutal  military 
despotisms,  which  for  a  time  oppress  the  nations 
of  civilised  and  Christian  Eiuope,  has  afforded, 
during  the  past  month,  no  novel^  requiring  par- 
tioular  commit.  There  have  been,  of  course, 
confiscations  in  Lombardy,  miSitarT  executions  in 
Hungary,  and  pn)saicattioj]A^-^lM^^TiterB  in 
Gexnumy.   The  pdlittcal  torpor  in  Iiance  remains 
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anlinken.  IKplomalistSf  vanting  wtnk,  Ixare 
bosied  themselTes  vith  thoir  old  anmsement  of 
ndsmg  and  Botilmg  difflcnlties  in  the  afiain  of 
Tuzkej ;  bat  it  is  not  in  that  quarter  that  any 
great  European  morement  is  likely  to  bf^in. 

The  most  inter^ting  intelligence 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  Prefiident 
fierce  has  inangnrated  bis  administration  with  on 


animated  address,  rendered  eloqucoit  by  tibs 
speaker's  hearty  confidence  in  the  dtatiniea  of  the 
expanding  Union,  and  in  the  worth  and  fnturo 
prevalence  of  free  institutions ;  but  defiiced,  un- 
happily, by  an  allusion  which  reminds  the  world 
that  "involuntary  servitude,"  nownearly  banished 
from  Monarchical  Europe,  is  recognised  and  main- 
tained by  tho  Constitution  of  Bepublioan  America. 
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Hauekold  SUsTua,  eoUeoted  by  the  Bbothbrs  GHnm. 
Newly  translatad.  With  two  hundred  and  forty 
Illustrations,  by  Edwd.  H.  Wehuert  In  tiro  toIb. 
Ixmdon :  Addey  and  Co.,  21,  Old  Bond-street  1658. 

Thub  stories  are  l^e  classics  of  German  infiincy 
and  childhood,  and  were  collected  with  much 
pains-taking  labour,  by  the  brothers  Orimm,  partly 
ftom  old  books  and  sheets,  and  partly  from  oral 
traditiona  handed  down  from  gmeration  to  gone- 
rstioa.  Such  a  labour  xequires  no  apology.  The 
world  is  fkill  of  diildrea,  and  all  children  have  a 
jnesoriptiTe  property  in  these  marrelloua  nazra- 
tives.  It  ia  cniions,  in  xeadii^;  them  over,  to 
notice  how-  much  ttie  legendary  Ian  of  one  country 
■trmilBtw  to  that  of  another,  and  to  recognise  in 
the  "  good  old  Cteiman  stories"  tiifl  identiod  plots 
and  oataatropbes,  which  eonstitnte  the  frame- work, 
Dot  only  of  many  of  the  nursery  tales  of  England 
and  France,  but  even  of  Persia  end  the  East 
Pwbaps  thi^  is  one  cause,  among  many,  of  the 
interest  with,  which  diis  species  of  literature, 
which  matter-of-fkct  readers  are  too  prone  to  cast 
aside  as  trifling,  has  been  always  resided  by 
writers  whoae  ooon tenancy  alone  might  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  give  importance  to  their  subjects. 
Another  cause  is,  without  donbt,  the  influence, 
real  or  supposed,  wfaidi  the  hearing  or  perosal  of 
noh  fiottona  is  thought  to  exercise  uptm  the 
mind  and  imagination,  and  through  them,  upon 
die  ftitare  experience  and  character  of  the  chil- 
dren wi&  vuom  the^  bMome  fiuniliar  recol^- 
tioDs.  And  lure  it  mi^t  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  amoBff  uursdvas  a  Toy  ridiaaloaa  pr<gndioe 
has  ^oraiud,  fiv  some  generationa  at  least,  witb 
regud  to  the  supposed  immoral  tendendes  c£  fic- 
tiats  palpably  absurd  and  grotesque — as  tbough  a 
child  were  necessarily  an  idiot,  and  could  not  by 
tny  manner  of  means  &il  **  to  interpret  by  the 
letter  a  story  of  a  oock  and  bull."  From  an 
^tprdkenaion  of  the  evil  edfects  ttf  such  a  litaral 
interpretation,  the  nursery  and  the  infant  school- 
room  havB  been  deluged  with  "  good-boy"  stories 
and  biographies,  vast  numbers  of  which  are  worse 
than  uselefls,  not  baoanse  they  contain  anything 
bad  in  themaelTes,  but  beoanse  tliey  ignore  facul- 
ties which  young  children  possess,  and  which 
might  be  cultiTated  to  adTautage,  and  appeal  to 
faculties  whidi  have  not  yet  had  birth,  and  which, 


if  they  be  prematurely  deTelopod,  are  all  the  less 
likely  to  attain  lusfcihood  and  vigour.  Hence  we 
sometimes  see  metaphysicians  in  pinafores  who 
grow  to  be  blockheads  before  they  get  breeched, 
but  rarely  oatch  a  sight  of  a,  child  of  parents  well- 
to-do  in  the  world,  who  is  beathily  ignorant  of 
ethics  and  ologiee,  or  free  frt)m  the  oant  (at  an  age 
when  it  can  be  nothing  more  than  oant)  of  tbe 
schools.  For  tiiis  reason,  as  well  as  others,  we 
are  f^aA  to  see  the  collection  of  stories  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  in  the  elegant,  and,  at  the  same 
tim^  ptmolar  form  of  the  volumes  before  ns.  They 
are  availably  got  up  in  every  remeot,  and  they 
praaeint  to  the  jaTenue  readeiv— to  the  eye  as  well 
as  tiw  mind— «aoh  an  endless  variely  of  amnsing 
material  as  will  oanse  them  to  be  cherished  as  a 
real  treasure  by  all  who  are  fortnnate  oiou^  to 
possess  tiiem.  The  sUaries,  whioh  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  appeal  to  every  faculty  of  a  child's 
mind,  but  chiefly  to  his  wonder  and  imagination. 
Some  of  them  teem  with  marvellous  adventures- 
others  are  purely  humorous — and  others  again  are 
pathetic  and  mysterious.  Those  who  have  read 
the  well-known  tale  of  "  Hans  in  Luck,"  which 
is  one  of  the  series,  and  which  has  been  translated 
in  most  of  the  current  journals  of  the  day,  may 
form  an  adequate  judgment'  of  the  longer  pieces. 
Of  the  shorter  ones  we  shall  extract  one  or  two, 
for  the  sake  of  aJSbrding  a  sample  <^  the  rest  The 
following  is  one  of  ttw  few  which  carry  a  moral 
with  ihrai: — 

THE  SHREDS. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  maiden  who  was  very 
pretty,  but  lazy  and  careless.  When  she  used  to  spin, 
she  was  so  impatient,  that  if  then  ohonoed  to  be  a  littie 
knot  in  the  thread,  she  enapped  off  a  long  bit  with  it,  and 
threw  the  pieces  down  on  the  grotmd  near  her.  Now  she 
had  a  Mrrant-(pri  who  was  indastrions,  and  used  to  gather 
together  tha  shreds  of  thread,  eleni  ttaem  and  weave  them, 
till  ahe  made  heiaelf  a  dress  with  them. 

And  a  young  man  had  fallen  in  love  with  this  lazy 
maiden :  and  their  wedding-day  was  appointed.   On  the 
evening  before,  the  industrious  servant-girl  kept  dancing 
about  in  her  fine  dress,  till  the  bride  exclwmed — 
"Ah!  bow  the  giil  does  jump  about, 
Dressed  m  my  shvads  and  leavings  r 
When  the  hrUegroom  heard  this,  he  asked  the  bride 
what  she  meant,  and  she  told  him  that  the  meid  had 
worked  herself  a  dresg  with  the  shreds  of  thread  whirh 
the  had  thrown  away.  As  Soon  as  the  bridegroom  heard 
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thiB,  and  saw  the  differenee  between  the  ladness  of  his 
intended,  and  the  industry  of  her  servant,  he  gare  up  the 
mistress,  and  chose  the  maid  for  his  irife. 

The  following  is  an  exquisite  idea  embodied  in 
the  Kmplest  narratiTe  form— 

THE  BOSE. 
There  was  once  a  poor  woman  who  had  two  ohildren, 
and  the  youngest  went  every  day  into  the  forest  to  fetch 
■wood.  Onoe,  when  it  had  strayed  far  away,  looking  for 
branches,  a  little,  but  strong  and  healthy,  child  came  to 
it  and  helped  it  to  pick  np  wood,  and  oairied  the  bandies 
up  to  the  house ;  but  then  in  less  than  a  moment  he  was 
gone.  The  child  told  its  mother  of  this ;  bat  she  would 
not  believe  it  At  last  the  child  broaght  home  a  rose, 
and  UAA  its  mother  that  the  beantiM  child  had  given  it, 
and  had  saai  that  when  the  rose  was  in  full  bloom,  then 
he  would  come  agtdn.  The  mother  put  the  rose  into 
vrater.  One  morning  the  child  did  not  get  oat  of  bed, 
and  the  mother  went  to  it  and  found  it  dead ;  but  it  lay 
looking  quite  hwpy  and  pleased,  and  the  rose  that  same 
morning  was  in  fim  bloom. 

The  illustrations  of  these  rolumes,  which  are  all 
by  Mr.  'Welmert,  are  entitled  to  especial  praise. 
TTie  larger  ones,  which  occupy  the  whole  page, 
appear  to  be  drawings  on  zinc  plates,  and  in  some 
instances  so  strongly  resemble  original  drawings 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  them.  The 
major  part  of  them  have  a  whimsioal  character, 
and  some  are  exceedingly  ludicrous  and  provoca- 
tive of  laughter ;  they  are  all,  however,  artistic  in 
tiie  highest  degree,  and  marked  by  correctness  of 
ontline,  coapled  with  a  delightfol  sketchiness  in 
execution,  which  always  constitates  t3ie  greatest 
charm  in  works  of  thu  kind.  Among  the  smaller 
engravings  on  wood,  are  a  number  of  the  most 
characteristic  oddities,  combining  the  rich  humour 
of  Hood  with  the  fieicile  hftndling  of  a  finished 
artist. 

We  can  commend  these  volumes  cordially  to  all 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  presents  to  chil- 
dren, as  a  sure  means  of  winning  their  good  opi- 
nion. Those,  too,  who  have  not  h^  the  misfortune 
to  ontUve  their  childhood,  may  relish  them,  as  we 
do,  for  thdr  own  sake.  If  it  be  true  that  "dulce 
est  desipere  in  loco,"  it  can  hardly  be  less  so,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  renew  the  associations  of  child- 
hood, when  the  opportanity  of  ddng  it  is  agree- 
ably afforded  us. 

Memoir  of  a  M^phyncian.  By  Francis  Drake, 
Esq.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmaus.  1853. 

"We  can  generally  understand  something  of  the 
nature  of  that  temptation  which  allures  a  man  to 
print  a  book,  even  to  his  own  sorrow.  There  is 
the  hope  of  fame,  the  idea  of  being  read  by  stu- 
dents, thumbed  by  artisans,  and  talked  about  in 
drawing-rooms.  There  is  the  glory  of  having 
found  ft  mare's-nest,  or,  failing  all  other  motives, 
there  is  the  simple  cacoethes  scribendi  ripening  into 
a  mania  for  elegant  type  and  unblotted  mai^ns ; 
and  all  of  these  come  within  Hub  range  of  our 
^m^thies,  as  mare  or  less  natural  and  creditable 
varaties  of  tiie  flesh.  But  this  book  has  thrown 
US  off  the  scent;  and  we  must  confess  oureelves 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  author  could  write, 


or  the  publisher  print,  such  a  Uteut  d  turn  as  tins 
Memoir  of  a  Metaphysician. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Drake  did  not 
mean  to  perpetrate  a  bad  joke,  and  hoax  the  cre- 
dulous public  by  a  simidated  story ;  we  have  to 
inform  our  readers  tiiat  his  book  professes  to  record 
the  career,  and  unhappy  end  of  a  yoimg  South 
American  bastard  half-breed,  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  om  author's  father,  and  by  him,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  two  ushers,  the  one  an  apocryphal 
Scotch  metaphysician,  the  other  a  ridiciUous  Ger- 
man phrenologist,  so  ill  trained,  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally — so  miserably  cooked,  ^t  not 
only  is  the  crust  burnt  to  a  dnder,  but  evexr  drop 
of  sap  exhausted,  and  what  remains  in  the  dish  is 
but  an  indigestibie  compound  of  bend- leather,  and 
oakum.  This  youth.  Master  Harold  Fremdliiq;  !^ 
name,  betrays  a  precocious  affection  for  combuung 
the  discussion  of  psychol(^  and  apple  dum^Ungs, 
vacillates  between  the  moods  of  philosophie  ab- 
straction and  the  tenses  of  roast-pork  and  ruc- 
tion ;  whereupon  he  becomes,  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  his  tutors  and  governors. 
The  German  Pfeffer  feels  his  bumps,  the  canny 
Scot  seems  inclined  to  mesmerise  him ;  while  papa 
and  mamma  Drake,  seeing  bis  prospects  of  weal^, 
and  having  a  daughter  in  the  nursery,  leave  his 
mind  to  the  philosophers,  and  lay  their  plans  for 
his  majority.  In  due  time,  our  metaphysician 
launches  into  the  iashionable  world,  because  the 
laws  won't  countenance  precocious  marriages 
with  guardians'  daughters ;  and  there  meta- 
physics haunt  him,  it  would  appear,  and,  witii 
their  ghostly  abstractions,  in  due  time  make  a  rip 
of  him,  a  cool,  calculating  most  deliberate  rake, 
and  finally  reduce  him  at  last  to  something  viler 
than  ever  lotos-eating  or  Circe-cup  opium,  gin,  or 
usquebaugh  hare  yet  heea  aUe  to  do  for  thk  poor 
human  nature  of  ours.  In  the  end,  after  a  suffi- 
cient display  of  hinted  brutality  and  hapless  tra- 
gedy. Master  Fremdling  leaves  to  our  author  the 
bequest  of  a  metaphysical  mare's-nest,  and  dies  as 
like  a  "  Christian  cluld"  as  ere  a  rogue  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  who  has  been  converted  at  seven  o'clock, 
under  the  skilfiil  manipulation  of  a  very  evange* 
lical  ordinary,  and  hanged  at  dght  to  the  general 
edification. 

Such  is  the  narrative.  "We  give  it  simply  be- 
cause we  fancy  not  many  will  trouble  the  book,  or 
be  at  the  e:cpen8e  of  losing  so  much  precious  tune 
with  it  as  we  have  been.  As  to  tiie  so-called  me- 
taphysics of  the  author,  it  will  be  enough  for  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  subject,  that  he  acknow- 
ledges no  prima  pkHotophta  except  the  science  of 
phenomena ;  and  announces  it  as  tiie  last  will  and 
testament  of  this  victim  of  metaphyocs,  that 
matter  and  mind  are  only  oouven^t  words,  and 
e^>erienoe  the  only  basis  of  real  and  credible  phi- 
losophy. If  Mr.  Drake  ever  means  to  write  on 
this  subject  again,  we  do  hfupe  his  friends  will  g^ve 
him  better  advice.  It  is  just  possible  he  may 
have  read  Mr.  Louis's  "  Bic^phical  History  of 
Philosophy;"  but  we  are  mudi  mistaken  if  he  has 
ever  dipped  fiirther  into  the  matter ;  and  we  do 
assure  him,  on  our  credit,  that  until  he  has  both 
read  and  thought  a  great  denl  mon^m  appeaia 
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in  Hiis  prodnotion,  he  mU  be  more  profitably  em-  I 
ployed  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Fremdling's  monetary  i 
legwqr  than  iriA  his  mental  bequest.    The  one 
is,  atleast,  a  pomtiTe  quantity;  the  other  is  minus 
all  probatnlity  or  power :  the  one  is  a  definite 
artide,  and  the  other  is  a  waste  of  ink. 

A  View  of  the  Retoureet  of  Nations.  By  H.  Fraser, 
Esq.   LoDdon ;  W.  Smith,  172,  Strand. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
performances  which  have  ever  come  beneath  our 
notice.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  Chart 
(rf  UmTersal  History,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
cop^  at  full  length  the  title  which  sets  forth  its 
daign.  This  "View,"  then,  comprehends  the 
Area,  Clhief  town,  Population,  luod  B^igion  of  each 
eooiiiry ;  the  principal  Frodooe  and  Hanu&etnres ; 
Description  of  the  geneml  Imports  and  Exporte, 
of  the  ui^Kxrts  from  and  E^^orte  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireluid ;  Beceqvt^  Es^tendMnre,  and  Public 
Debt;  imitary  and  Maritime  Countries— the 
Naral  Forces  of  Uie  present  time;  Late  Wars, 
Sovereign  or  Supreme  authority.  Form  of  Gorem- 
ment,  CouTentions,  and  Principal  Treaties  of 
kmty  and  Commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and 
between  different  Foreign  States  during  the  pre- 
Eent  centoiy,  collected  &om  celebrated  stati^cal 
writers  and  other  authentic  sources — ^with  His- 
torical Notes.  All  this  mass  of  information  is 
classified  in  twenty-one  distinct  columns,  and  any 
portion  of  it  is  thus  rendered  available  to  the 
reader  without  the  loss  of  a  moment  of  time  in  the 
search.  The  preparatioit  of  this  work  must  have 
required  an  amount  of  industry  and  persererance 
only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  paramount  advantage 
to  the  PQbUc  derived  from  its  successful  comple- 
tion. The  whole  is  embraced  within  the  area  of 
two  broad  sheets.  No  student  of  history — no 
library,  institute,  or  literary  association,  should  be 
without  them. 

Burrung  of  iheWoTld,and  the  New  Earth.  Explained 
from  Nature,  and  &om  Annorial  Symbols,  Ao.  By 
BoBERT  Howard,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.S.A.  Lon- 
don: Piper,  Brotbera  and  Co.  1853. 

This  is  a  very  ominous  and  portentous  looking 
Tolome,  in  a  red-hot  cover,  figured  over  on  both 
sides  with  cabalistic  signs  and  strange  fi.gure8, 
among  which  there  is  a  fool's  cap,  a  bishop's  mitre, 
a  lamb  shouldering  the  union  Jack,  and  "  the 
great  globe  itself,"  with  a  notch  as  big  as  South 
America  cut  clean  out  of  it.  We  learn  from  its 
contents  that  the  world  we  live  upon  is  to  be 
burned  and  blasted,  on  some  damp  and  foggy 
mornings  into  the  sh^  of  a  monstrous  Uontgolfier 
baUoon,  withabig  dish  on  the  top  of  it.  AJl  this 
is  to  omne  to  pass  by  means  of  tiie  iron  that  is  in 
the  earth,  which  is  to  set  fire  to  the  stone,  and 
both  are  to  blow  up  together,  like  the  gunpowder 
and  the  soot  when  Bet^skys  the  copper.  "Then," 
says  our  author — 

Bjthe  uprising  of  impenetrable  Binoke,  thick  darkness 
iriU  diffdse  itself  throughout  the  vastneas  of  the  air ;  the 
snbstaoce  of  the  earth  will  be  devoured  by  the  bmning 
of  ineonedvable  ftre;  the  air  wiU  be  dissipated  and 
diL^  mny,  so  as  to  he  no  longer  able  to  support  the 


sun,  moon,  and  sUrs,  and  they  will,  bj  their  own  veight, 
then  come  down  upon  the  earth.  This  is  mgoified  in 
Scripture  by  "the  woman  clothed  with  the  aon;"  Bev. 
xii.  1.  And  in  allusion  abo  to  the  bnmiiw  of  the  eutb. 
Scripture  says,  The  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven."  Matt, 
xxiv.  29. 

This,  of  course,  is  indisputable,  and  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  reason  against  it.  It  must  be  triie,  for 
Doctor  Howard,  with  half  the  alphabet  tagged  to 
the  end  of  his  name,  is  ready  to  take  his  oath  of 
it.  Happy  Doctor !  he  makes  his  own  phil<»ophy 
as  wdl  as  his  own  pills,  and  both,  we  have  no 
doubt,  are  equally  emcamooB  and  wlu^eaome.  We 
trust  he  will  TOKp  the  reward  of  his  merit,  and  add 
the  degree  of  A  doubla  8  to  the  honours  he  already 
bears  so  bashfUIly. 

Education  in  England.  Revolutions  in  France.  Free 
Trade  and  Colonization.  By  Ferdisand  Gaso, 
M.A.  London:  Trelawney  Saunders,  6,  Charing 
Cross.  1853. 

These  are  three  pithily  written  pamphlets  (two 
of  which  have  appeared  before)  upon  subjects  with 
which  the  writer  appears  to  be  well  acquainted. 
They  will  be  found  to  contain  many  valuable 
truths  occasionaUy  enunciated  in  an  original 
manner.  The  essay  on  RevolutionB  in  France  is 
somewhat  rambling  and  unconnected,  hut  contains 
facts  and  redeotions  which  are  voarthy  of  attention. 
This  book  is  eridfliilly  the  work  of  a  foreigner 
unaccustomed  to  express  himself  in  English ;  but 
ho  has  mastered  the  chief  difficulties  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  if  he  will  study  short  periods  and  con- 
fine himself  to  words  wluch  are  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionary,  he  may  become  ere  long  a  popular 
writer. 

Memoirs  of  a  Maitre  t^Armet;  or,  Eighteen  Months 
at  St.  Petersburg.  By  Alexander  Dumas.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  London :  Long- 
man and  Co.  1853. 

Ik  these  two  numbers  of  the  Traveller's  Library, 
we  have  the  moat  graphic,  startling  and  interesting 
pictures  of  Life  in  Bnsaia,  which  have  ever  been 
presented  to  the  public.  The  narrator,  a  foicing- 
master,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  has  the  privily  of  access  to  all 
ranks  of  society,  and  sketches  their  peculiarities 
with  a  master  hand.  The  period  of  his  residence 
in  Russia  extends  frt>m  1824  to  1826,  and  bis 
narrative  embraces  events  of  historical  importance, 
which  being  related  by  an  eye-witness  well  quali- 
fied both  to  observe  and  to  report,  have  all  tho 
freshness  and  vigour  of  life.  Tho  character  of 
the  kingly  savage  Constantine  is  sketehed  with 
astoniahing  fi>roe ;  and  we  should  be  tempted  to 
transfer  the  picture  to  our  columns  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
so  often  translated  as  to  be  already  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  We  extraet  the  following 
account  of  the  inundation  of  St.  Fetersbui^h  in 
the  autumn  of  1824. 

About  eight  I  vas  awakened  by  a  camion>shot  I  put 
on  a  dresaing  gown  and  ran  to  the  wiadow.  The  is^wtB 
gave  token  of  great  agitaticSii^o&^^aMjdMSuSIws&ed 
as  bst  as  I  could,  aod  xan  down.  ^ 
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"  Wbfttwaa  th«  Mnnon  for  V  asked  I  of  t  mna  who  wae 
oanTing  mattresses  upstairs. 

**  It  is  the  water  risiof;,  Sir,"  said  he.  ...  I  ran 
to  the  door.  The  middle  of  the  street  was  flooded,  and 
waves,  erased  by  oam&gem  going  along,  washed  over  the 

footways  The  cannon-shots  now  came  faster 

and  faster;  and  we  conld  see  Uiehackney  carriages  escap- 
ing from  Admiralty  Sqaare  in  all  directions — the  drivers, 
who  had  hoped  ta  make  a  good  speculation,  beiag  forced 
to  give  ap  and  escape  themselves.  They  cried,  "  The 
water  rises,  the  water  rises !"  and  behind  them,  as  if  in 
pursuit,  a  high  wave  showed  its  green  head  above  the  quay, 
and  br«akiBg  against  the  angle  of  the  Tssac  Bridge,  rolled 
in  foam  to  the  foot  of  the  statae  of  Peter  the  GreaL  A 
ory  of  fright  arose,  as  if  the  wave  had  been  visible  to  the 
whole  city.  The  Neva  had  broken  over  its  boundaries. 
At  the  sound  of  the  ciy,  the  terrace  of  the  Winter  Palace 
was  suddenly  covered  with  uniforms.  The  emperor,  sur- 
ronnded  with  his  stafT,  mounted  it  in  order  to  give  his 
orders,  as  the  danger  became  momentarily  more  press- 
ing. Wben  he  got  up  he  saw  that  the  water  wat  half 
way  up  the  walls  of  the  fortress^  and  thought  of  the  mi- 
fortunate  prisoners,  confined  in  cells  looking  out  to  the 
river.  An  order  was  at  once  givNi,  in  his  name,  to  the 
owner  of  a  boat,  to  go  and  tell  the  goremor  to  remove 
them  from  thm  cells,  and  put  them  in  safety;  bvt  the 
boat  arrived  too  late.  They  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
oonfaniott,  and  were  dead. 

We  now  perceived  above  the  Palace  the  flag  of  the  im- 
perial yacht,  which  came  to  render  any  asaistanoe  that  the 
emperor  and  his  family  might  stand  in  need  of.  The 
water  was  now  level  with  the  parqwtB  (he  qn^r,  and 
the  sight  of  a  carriage  rolling  over  with  the  coachman 
and  horse,  showed  that  in  the  streets  there  was  no  longer  a 
footing.  The  coachman  reappeared  swimming,  and  was 
taken  into  a  balcony  on  the  first  flow.  We  were  so  taken 
up  with  the  sight,  that  we  had  ttuned  away  from  the  river, 
hut  on  loc^ng  at  it  again,  saw  two  vessels  in  Admiralty 
Square.  The  water  had  risen  so  much  as  to  allow  them 
to  pans  of€T  the  parapets,  and  they  had  bees  sttit  by  die 

emperor  to  the  suoooor  of  the  drowning  There 

were  at  least  six  feet  of  water  in  Hie  streets.  The  canon 
had  ceased  to  fire,  so  that  the  inundation  had  reached 
the  height  of  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel.  Portions  of  the 
ruins  of  houses  now  floated  in  from  the  suburbs,  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  wietehed  wooden  sheda  from  the 
Neva  quarter,  and  which  had  been  carried  away  with  tiieir 
inhabitants.  A  boat  passing  us  on  the  Perspective,  picked 
np  a  man  near  us  ;  but  he  was  dead.  ....  Tlie 
water  still  rose  with  fearful  rapidity,  From  the  canals, 
boats  got  adrift  and  appeared  in  the  streets.  .... 
We  felt  the  house  tremble  aad  groan,  as  it  were,  under 
the  force  of  the  waves  which  reached  to  the  first 
floor. 

The  empennr  seemed  in  dei^Mur:  Hilarodowich,  the 
govem(H>,  was  by  his  side,  receiving  and  giving  orders, 
which  were  executed  with  wonderful  zeal.  The  news 
brought  was  more  and  more  disastrous.  A  whole  regi- 
ment had  sot^ht  refuge  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  barracks. 
The  building  gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  men  were 
lost.  As  they  tolA  this  fact  to  the  emperor,  a  sentinel, 
earned  off  in  bis  sentry  box,  wliieh  sarted  as  boat,  passed 
the  teiraoe,  and  seeing  the  omperor,  stood  up  and  pre- 
sented arms.  A  wave  overturned  the  frail  berk.  The 
emperor  cried  out  for  a  boat  to  go  and  help  him,  and  as 
the  man  could  swim,  he  was  able  to  keep  himself  afloat 
until  be  was  picked  up,  and  carried  into  the  Palace. 

The  scene  by  d^raes  beoame  ao  coofttsed,  that  it 
wasimpossibletofcdlowthedetaila.  Vessels dadied against 
each  other,  and  their  wreck  formed  a  mass  mingled  with 
floating  furniture,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. OofBns,  raised  from  the  cemeteries,  gave  op  their 
dead,  as  if  the  last  Judgment  had  come;  and  across,  torn 
from  a  burying  ground,  floated  in  through  a  window  of 
Ute  Palace,  and  was  found,  a  fatal  omen!  in  the  bed- 
room of  (he  emperor. 

The  sea  ran  thus  for  twelve  hours.  The  first  floors 
were  evei^wbere  under  water,  and  it  reached  in  stHne 
parts  of  the  town  to  the  se<:oDd,  six  feet  above  the 
Virgin  of  Peter  the  Great.   It  then  began  to  subside ; 


fbr,  by  Ood^  mercy,  the  wind  changed  from  the  weat  to 
north,  and  the  Neva  was  able  to  pursue  its  course  to 
the  sea  uninterrupted.  Twelve  hours  more,  end  St. 
Petersburg  would  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  like 
the  old  dties  of  the  time  of  the  deluge. 

The  death  of  Alexander ;  the  coronafaon  of  Ni- 
colas ;  the  bloody  conspiracy  and  massacre  which 
signalized  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch — 
together  with  a  Tisit  to  Moscow  and  a  journey 
through  the  wintry  wildernesses  of  Siberia ;  these 
are  a  few  of  the  events  of  this  rema^able  narra- 
tive. Th^  are  interwoven  with  the  details  of  a 
domestio  romance  of  no  common  description,  and 
the  materials  for  whioh  conld  be  foimd  in  Boasia 
alone — ^ths  main  incidents  being  substantially  troe. 

Lavs  of  the  Future.    By  Wtuiah  Leask.   London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey,  34,  Fateraoster  Bow.  18A3. 

With  the  musical  cadences  of  tliis  writer's  poeti* 
cal  prose  freeh  in  our  recollection,  we  most  oon- 
fees  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  upon  the 
perusal  of  his  verse.  Not  that  it  exhibits  any 
veiy  great  vioee  or  even  defloicucies ;  but  that  it 
does  not  come  up  to  our  idea  of  what  the  utter- 
aaces  of  the  author  of  such  a  book  as  *'  The  Foot* 
steps  of  the  Messiah,"  shoold  be,  when  he  chooses 
to  adopt  a  metrical  form  of  «q>reaaon.  We 
should  have  thought  bis  ear  too  well  attuned  to 
tolerate  the  introduction  of  Alozandrines  in  blank 
verse,  or  soch  apologies  for  rhymes  as  peoM  and 
fUatfij  tMf  and  hypocrijy,  uxty  and  herc«y,  thm 
and  pam,  Ac,  Ae.  These,  which  mi^t  be  re- 
garded as  venial  &ults,  in  a  young  writer,  are 
serious  anomalies  in  the  production  of  suoh  a  man 
as  Mr.  Leask,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  wortli 
preserving.  The  main  subject  of  these  lays  is 
the  fiiture  condition  of  the  earth  during  the  Mil- 
lenial  period — not  a  bad  theme  for  poetry,  what- 
ever it  may  be  for  discussion  or  proof.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  best  stanzas  of  the  best 
piece,  which  is  entitled  '*  That  Day." 

I  see  it  dawning  in  the  gfwgeons  east ; 

It  beams,  like  angel's  light  on  ev^  clime; 
The  loftiest  mountains  bail  it,  and  the  least, 

Catching  its  glories,  make  the  scene  sublime. 
The  storied  fields  of  every  kingdom  feel 
A  hf^y  morning  gently  o'er  them  steal. 

And  the  new  age  begins  its  hallowed  time. 

Upon  the  breast  of  fruitful  earth  is  spread 
Teeming  abundance — banish'd  now  the  fo»— 

Thick  clustered  blessings  in  profiiiiion  shed, 
Supplant  the  place  of  ancient  t«ais  and  woe ; 

And  summer  shines  serene  on  every  land, 

With  love  and  bean^  in  her  liboid  hand, 
And  all  lihe  nations  langh  beneath  the  glow. 

The  earth  long  cnrs'd  wiUi  barrenness  aasmnes 
Such  landscape  as  an  Eden  once  possessed; 

The  wilderness  is  etoth'd,  the  desert  blooms ; 
The  arid  fields  in  floweiy  robes  are  dreae'd; 

The  ragged  hills  that  on  the  traveller  frown'd. 

Are  with  rich  wreaths  of  verdant  foliage  rrown'd. 
And  the  wild  tenants  of  the  rock  are  bless'd. 

The  Meditations  of  Descartes,  £c.   Translated  from 
theLatin,&s.  Edinfaui^:  Sutheiiand  and  Knox. 

1853. 

We  are  gUd  to  s^^^^gi^M^  of  tlieee 
Iffofound  modttationB.    Jji  a  more  ^meU^ysical 
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fige  of  English  Uteratnrd  th^  won,  periiaps,  more 
generally  known  at  once  to  the  men  of  thought 
in  fheir  original  garb,  and  to  Uis  general  reader 
in  the  traa^ation  of  If  olyneox  at  the  French  of 
de  Lnynea.  Latterly,  howeTor,  except  with  a 
Tory  few,  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  "  Dis- 
coun  de  la  Methode  "  was  asiootated  merdy  with 
exploded  Tortices  and  other  obsolete  phj^cel  hy- 
potheses, so  that  the  sorereign  intcUeot  whose 
image  so  long  and  so  generally  stamped  the  cur- 
rency of  European  thought,  had  ftiUen  into  a 
neglect  far  more  unworthy  than  his  former  pre- 
eminence. "Wo  take  it  as  an  index  of  the  revival 
of  pore  philosophy  among  us  that  this  little 
volume  has  appealed  in  its  present  shape ;  and 
from  what  we  have  seen,  it  appears  to  be  rendered 
by  ono  who  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  his  great 
original,  and  able,  on  the  whole,  to  give  him  a  good 
introdacticoi  to  Xog^ish  eoraefy. 

The  Working-Man'*  Wojf  in  the  World,  being  an 
Autobiography  of  a  Jonmeyman  Printer.  London ; 
W.  and  F.  Q.  Gash.  ie&8. 

Tms  narratire  appeared  in  oar  pages,  and  has 
been  very  properly  reprinted  in  a  nandsmne  little 
octavo. 

One  is  naturally  led  from  the  title  page  to  think 
of  it  primarily  as  one  of  the  class  of  books  which 
efaow  how  the  current  of  the  present  age  is  run- 
ning. TJndoubtedlyjthesympaduesof  "t^ereading 
public,"  from  the  studious  philosopher  and  intel- 
ligent statesman,  down  to  the  boarding-school  girl, 
and  even  the  jaded  victim  of  the  circulating 
library,  arc  turned  in  these  days  towards  the  mind 
and  manner  of  the  great  democracy,  misnamed 
the  working  classes.  Tired  of  monlu  and  nuns, 
and  knights  and  ladies,  and  cbivalries  and  feudal- 
isms, and  other  obsolete  phantoms  that  never  were 
realities  of  any  interest ;  wearied  also  of  insipid 
Oiloes  and  Cblorindas,  novels  of  high  life  and 
gossip  in  BoloonB — at  last  the  universal  craving 
nearly  coincides  witii  the  demands  of  philosophy, 
and  ^e  palled  rapetite  of  the  romantic  voluptuary 
cannot  be  exoited  or  interested  with  anything  less 
harrowing  than  the  song  of  ashirtor  the  tale  of  a 
tailor.  Now,  t^  is  in  the  right  direction,  although 
it  be  often  pampered  with  spiced  delicates  from 
tiie  stews  and  the  sewers — thrilling  horrors,  sham 
miseries,  and  its  own  appropriate  cant — ^recorded 
by  lamentable  philanthropists  in  shawl-pattern 
droMing-gowns  who  have  looked  in  at  the  windows 
of  poverty  without  ever  having  lived  it.  Of  that 
kind  of  thing  we — one  of  the  people,  familiar 
with  "hodden  grey"  and  hasty  pudding,  and 
worse— we  are  for  our  parts  heartily  sick,  and 
confess  ourselves  hopeless  of  any  good  result  of  it 
whatsoever.  Foetical  tailors,  writingcrambo  verses, 
and  ascribing  the  abominaUe  do^grcl  to  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost— -Oockn^  special  judg- 
ments killing  hearucss  parsons  by  means  of  a  new 
cheap  coat  sent  home  from  a  sweater's  with  t;^- 
phus  and  scarlatina  in  the  buttonholes — chartist 
dragoaDB  fratcmizing  in  their  patriotism  with 
starving  weavers,  and  getting  whipped  by  tho 
horrible  oligarchy  for  their  pains— of  fhese,  and 
such  as  these,  our  very  soul  is  weary,  and  that 


just  beoKOBe  wo  have  not  lived  all  our  days  in  a 
drawing  room  and  been  sprinkled  with  rose  water. 
The  poor  man  will  not  be  profited  by  drawing 
fbrth  a  sentunental  interest  in  fevour  of  theee 
spasmodic  and  byiterioal  sorts  of  perscmages; 
but  by  showing  now  a  manAil,  earnest,  sober- 
minded  handicraftsman  shall  live  in  tho  honour- 
able dignity  of  toilsome  independence  among  his 
tools  and  his  children  as  society  now  is. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  aro  disposed  to 
place  a  high  value  on  "The  Working- Man's  "Way 
in  tiie  World."  There  is  an  unmist^oablc  air  of 
reality  about  it — a  clear  veracious  manner,  an 
observant  inteUigenco^  and  a  cheerful  self- reliance, 
which  make  us  feel  that  we  can  take  the  arm  of 
our  journeyman  prints  and  go  along  with  him  in 
the  utmost  confidence.  True,  indeed,  he  is  not 
just  an  ordinary  journeyman  printer;  he  has 
managed  to  pick  up  in  boyhood  "  a  littie  Latin 
and  less  Qreek" — by  and  by  he  is  able  to  speak 
good  Parisian  French,  learnt  among  the  open- 
mouthed  children  chattering  in  the  Faubourgs — 
and  in  studious  evenings  he  has  added  a  snffidency 
of  CTerman  to  read  Ihe  lobgeaungen  and  general 
poetry  of  the  land.  Bat  all  this  he  has  dime 
while  doing  his  job  of  work  laboriously,  and  with 
a  single  eye  to  uie  intelligent  dignity  of  his  life. 
So  FnuikUn  toiled,  content  if  ne^  were  to  finger 
small  pica  to  the  end  of  the  ohaptw  of  lifo ;  so,  in 
another  sphere,  the  brave-hearted  Hugh  Millar 
hammered  in  his  quarry,  till  he  became  the  moet 
eloquent  geologist  of  his  country,  a  mm  loved  and 
honoured  by  all  the  people  and  by  all  the  churches ; 
so  might  our  working-men  labour  and  rise  in  mass 
to  the  level  of  higher  spirits,  if  they  would  regard 
less  agitators  and  social  machineries,  and  be  true 
to  their  own  manhood,  and  Uie  faculties  that  God 
has  given  them.  It  is  on  this  account  we  like 
the  spirit  of  this  book.  It  tells  us  what  goes  on 
in  tile  printing-house — its  anxieties,  ito  griev-' 
ances,  its  perils,  ite  unbeliefs,  its  readers,  overseers, 
journeymen,  and  devils,  literal  and  mctephori- 
cal :  and  all  this  it  does  in  a  clear,  succinct,  and 
veracious  manner,  displaying  no  small  skill  in 
discerning  character,  and  a  quiet  shrewd  humour 
which,  if  not  very  exciting,  is  not  a  Uttle  enjoy- 
able. The  man  has  an  entire  individuality — ^is  a 
man,  and  by  no  means  a  stalking  horse  or  a  lay- 
figure.  Nor  shall  any  one  read  his  book  without 
feeling  that  a  walk  with  this  handicraftsman 
either  among  the  green  lanes  of  Devonshire  or  by 
the  banks  of  the  Wye,  or  through  the  streets  of 
London  or  Paris,  is  a  cheery,  pleasant,  satisfactory 
visit  to  the  place  under  the  guidance  of  one  who 
knows  whither  he  is  leading  yon  and  what  you 
ought  really  to  see.  A.  F. 

The  InteUectunl  and  Moral  Development  of  the  Present 
Age.  By  Samcei.  Warren,  I'.R.S.  Wm.  Black- 
wood ana  Sons,  Edinbni^h  and  Ijondon.  IKM. 

Iir  the  form  of  a  lecture  addressed  ( o  the  members 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  ot  Hull, 
Mr.  Warven  here  g^ves  a  most  eloquent  and  mas- 
terly resnmd  of  the  history  of  the  latter-^y  pro- 
gress of  man  in  philosophy,  science,  an^wature. 
Though  the  view  which  ho  takes  of  hwWbject  is 
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necessuily  linuted,  he  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
it  remar^bly  striking  and  effectiTe,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  to  the  student.  The 
good  taste  which  prompted  him  in  the  selection 
ot  such  a  suhject  for  such  an  occasion,  is  faMj 
equalled  hy  the  skill  shown  in  its  treatnuoit.  The 
woilc  before  vt,  while  profinmdly  sa^^estiTe  to  the 
man  of  science,  is  well  fitted  for  popnlar  use,  and 
mig^t  be  largely  diculated among  therotu^  men 
of  our  day  with  the  happiest  effect.  "WelEoaw  of 
no  book  more  likely  to  arouse  the  dreamer  from  a 
state  of  listless  apathy,  to  present  him  with  a 
Tocatianf  and  set  mm  diligraitly  to  work  at  it. 

The  Odes  of  Horace,  traadsted  into  unrhymed  Metres, 
with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  F.  W.  Newman, 
Professor  of  Latin,  University  College,  London. 
Ijondon :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand.  1803. 

Alluding  to  the  ijulures  of  previous  translators  of 
Horace,  Mi.  Kewman  attributes  them  not  so  mnch 
to  want  of  talent  or  learning,  as  to  their  attempt- 
ing to  produce  poeuis  in  modem  atvle,  through  an 
excessive  fear  that  a  modem  reader  will  endure 
nothing  else.  But  this  fear  does  not  deter  him 
from  an  attempt  to  render  the  poetry  of  the  an- 
cients in  new  metres  nn&miliar  to  the  English 
ear.  Conceiving  that  every  educated  man,  though 
ignorant  of  the  dead  langoagee,  most  desire  to 
know  whatever  may  be  known  in  English  con- 
cerning those  master-minds  of  the  ancients  vho 
have  BO  aflboted  the  European  intellect;  he  sets  the 
example  of  rendoring  the  old  classics  into  English 
verse,  unfettered  by  rhyme,  and  bearing  a  marked 
similarity  to  Ihe  metrical  peculiarities  of  the  ori- 
ginal writers,  in  the  expectation  of,  by  this  means, 
rcndwing  them  popular  among  English  readers. 
"  I  bespeak,"  says  he,  "  for  myself  a  thoughtful 
and  serious  reader,  anxious  for  instruction.  I 
assume  in  him  no  knowledge  whatever  of  ancient 
language  or  literature,  except  to  have  read  Homer 
in  a  translation ;  and  I  endeavour  to  afford  what- 
ever is  subsidiuy  to  full  intelligence — whatever 
will  aid  him  to  that  close  insight  into  men  and 
times,  which  nothing  but  contemporary  literature 
can  give."  Horace  is  the  poet  selected  for  this 
ej^erimoit,  because  he  is  the  poet  of  whom  it 
most  concerns  us  to  know  something — because  his 
writings  bring  us  into  contact  with  the  Augustan 
age — and  because  he  is  so  various  in  metro  and 
subject  as  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  success.  A 
further  recommendation  is  hinted  by  the  state- 
ment, that  half  our  divines  in  past  generations 
stole  the  substance  of  their  sermons  from  the  Latin 
lyrist ;  a  most  miserable  &ct,  if  it  be  one,  and  not 
at  ail  complimentary  to  university  training  for 
holy  orders.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  chance  of 
this  version  of  Horace,  or  any  version  of  any 
classic  effected  on  the  some  plan,  becoming  popular 
with  mere  Eaglish  readers,  is  infinitesimaUy  small. 
Not  that  we  think  there  is  any  such  violent  pre- 
judice against  new  metres  as  Mr.  Kewman  hints 
at.  Poe,  the  American  poet,  tried  the  effect  of 
new  metres  with  brilliant  success ;  and  Long- 
fellow, to  a  less  extent,  has  done  the  same.  But 
their  metres  are  in  conformity  with  our  old  ideas 
of  cadence  and  rhythm,  which  appears  to  us  not 


to  be  the  case  with  some  of  those  of  the  transla- 
tions in  this  volume ;  they  savour  too  much  of  the 
Roman  mechanism  for  English  ears  unaccustomed, 
to  Latin  scanscion;  and  it  is  doubtfril,  however  much 
they  may  be  relished  by  those  who  are  familinr 
with  the  (oiginal,  whether  the  reader  who  has 
merefy  read  a  translaticm  of  Homer,  will  readily 
Buceeed  in  penetrating  the  mystery  of  their  melody. 
We  extract  a  Bpeoimfin,  from  which  our  Meaaa 
may  judge  for  uiemsdves : — 

TO  PTBBHA. 

Who's  the  stripling  slim  with  liqttid  Boents 
Drencfa'd,  cm  plenteous  rose,  that  sues  thee  hard 
In  pleasuit  grot  T  for  whom 
Tiest  thou,  F^rnfaa,  thine  sabum  hdr 

Simple  in  grace?  How  oft,  alas !  will  he 
Faith  and  changed  gods  lament,  and  soon 
In  struge  nii}mse  behold 
Black  winds  sweq>  on  a  raffled  sea ! 

Now  he  joys  to  ej-e  thee  golden  bright, 
Hopes  thee  alway  vacant,  alway  kind; 
Fond  foolt  of  shiftiii^  breeze 
ThoughUesB.  Woe  tar  the  hearts  to  which 

Kew  thoQ  glitteresL   Me  the  sacred  wall 
Shows  on  votive  board,  when  high  I  hwig 
My  dripinog  weeds , — a  gift 
Gladly  paid  to  the  sea-god's  mi{^L 

In  each  of  the  above  verses  the  ear  is  dis- 
agreeably surprised,  after  a  stately  walk  of  three 
lines,  by  a  hop,  step,  and  jump  in  the  fourth, 
which  pops  in  '\vith  as  much  impertinence  as  a 
bar  or  two  of  "Rory  O'More"  at  the  heela  of  a 
dead  march.  The  contrast  is  too  violent,  and  not 
likely  to  be  relished  by  the  unclassical  reader. 

This  constitutes  the  only  objection  we  have  to 
make  to  the  volume,  which  we  con  but  regard  as 
one  calculated  to  bo  eminently  usefuL  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  odes,  as  !ar  as  it  was  poadbl^ 
in  chronol(^cal  or^,  and  tiie  hiBtorical  notices 
prefixed  to  each,  and  which  throw  much  li^t  on 
the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  ago,  are  both 
advantages  of  some  iBpottance,  and  are  likely  to 
be  appreciated  1^  students.  Moreover,  the  trans- 
lation appears  to  be  executed  with  admirable 
fidelity  and  discrimination ;  and  the  notes  ap- 
pended to  each  performance  supply  everything 
necessary  for  the  full  undostahdu^  of  tiw  text. 

Ob§«rva^nt  on  India.    By  a  Besident  there  many 
years.  London:  John  Chapman.  142, Strand.  1893. 

The  author  of  this  persjHcnous  and  outspokoi 
narrative  Ims  travelled  through  most  parts  of  Bri- 
tish India,  and  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities 
for  observation.  The  pictures  which  he  delineates 
of  European  life  in  India  are,  as  wo  have  good 
reason  to  know,  uncommonly  like  nature  under 
the  circumstances  which  there  dtsguise  her  in  an 
artificial  garb.  Many  interesting  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  that  appear  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  previous  writers,  will  be 
found  detailed  at  length  in  this  work,  which  affords 
valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  imder  British^rule.  The  author, 
whUe  doing  jus^^^to  ^e^^^worthy  in 
the  adtninistration  oiIiKUaa  annrs,  denounces 
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existing  abases  with  an  earnest  frankness  which 
is  above  suspicion.  He  looks  open  Haileybnry 
Coll^,  and  its  corresponding  institutions,  as  a 
gigantic  naisance,  and  would  hare  th^  abolished 
at  once,  and  the  government  left  free  to  choose  its 
judicial,  and  other  agents,  wherever  it  might  find 
them  most  capable.  Sc  would  put  an  end  to  the 
&idUj  party  system,  through  the  prevalence  of 
vhicbjustico  is  often  defeated.  The  man  that 
married  Senmj  Stiles  ahonld  no  longer  at  in  jndg- 
nunt  upon  the  youth  that  marriod  her  younger 
riater;  and  the  appeal  made  from  the  decision  of 
a  tyrannical  or  ignorant  magistrate  should  no 
more  be  liable  to  be  qnaabed  by  the  fitUier  or 
node  of  the  despot  He  would  have  magistrates 
heedful  of  their  duties,  and  not  absent  for  three 
weeks  together  at  a  race-ball,  while  matters  of 
life  and  death  were  awaiting  their  return  to  the 
bench.  He  would  also  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  ladies,  and  dispense  with  their  presence  on  all 
e]q>editions.    He  tells  us  that — 

A  ship  bound  for  CalenUs,  vith  part  of  a  regimeot  on 
board,  gToanded  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  officer  in 
eommaDd  of  the  men  left  direct!;  for  the  ohore,  in  a  boat, 
uUng  his  wife  with  him,  that  he  might  place  her  in 
Mtaj.  The  next  day  he  retmned  to  look  after  his 
troops,  and,  as  it  happened  that  the  weather  remained 
ftoe  aU  the  while,  be  found  most  of  them  alive,  though, 
left  to  themselres,  they  had  committed  great  ezeesses ; 
had  a  single  man  been  giiil^  of  an  irregularity  of  this 
tiad,  be  woald  have  been  brooght  to  accomit,  and  most 
pntMbly  disgraced.   In  tiiis  case  no  notice  wan  taken. 

This  is  bad  enough ;  but  a  worse  consequence 
of  female  influence  may  be  learned  from  the 
Aflfghan  tragedy,  the  bloody  massacres  attending 
which  were,  in  the  estimation  of  our  author, 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  the  officers,  who, 
having  carried  their  wives  to  the  asylum  of  the 
the  enemies'  camp,  remained  there  with  them, 
leaving  their  regiments  to  perish  without  leader- 
ship. An  amusing  sample  of  the  same  kind  of 
influence  is  fiimished  hy  the  following  record  of 
the  reign  of  Lord  Auckland.  His  lordship  had 
fixed  his  quarters  at  Simlah,  not  much  over  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  seat  of  his  government, 
preferring  that  cool  retreat  to  the  sultry  climate 
of  Calcutta,  doubtless  fax  the  sake  of  the  ladies — 
two  elderly  maidois,  his  sisters,  whom  he  had 
brought  out  with  him. 

Handsome  aidet-de-eamp  weie  here  and  there  and 
mrywhere,  and  if  plain  people  did  not  know  wbat  the 
datiM  of  aides-de-camp  ware,  and  why  so  many  of  them 
V(n  paid  by  the  state,  th^  might  here  learn,  that  their 
m^ymeot  was  to  follow  the  ladies,  and  make  them- 
nins  generally  osefdl  as  upper  footmen.  What  swarms 
of  idlers,  in  monntebank  finery  doeu  the  shadow  of 
monarchy  collect  around  it !  Pious  youths  were  not  par- 
tieoliriy  in  request  in  Lord  Auckland's  house,  but  good- 
locddng  ones  held  the  same  premium  as  with  his  pre- 
decessor. In  the  court  of  Simlah,  had  Socrates  himself 
■fpeared,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  marring  the 
'niUiaDt  assemblage  by  his  itgly  mug;  and  Aiistidea 
vonld  have  stood  no  ehanoe  for  ^  vacant  judgeship 
•gainst  Adonis. 

la  reference  to  the  grand  question  on  Indian 
ftfffflTB,  viz.,  whether  the  country  is  to  remain 
under  the  East  India  Company  or  to  be  trans- 
f erred  to  the  Crown — the  author  declares  himself 


decide<illy  for  the  former,  on  the  ground  that, 
faulty  as  is  the  present  system,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  government  by  fiinctionaries  who 
would  get  their  appointments  in  reward  for  elec- 
tioneering services.  Crown  patronage,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  is  a  species  of  private  property  gene- 
rally squandered  in  the  purchase  of  votes  in  rotten 
boroughs ;  and  it  can  be  no  very  wise  economy  to 
exalt  to  office  the  scoundrel  who  sells  himself  for 
for  a  Inibe — though  it  is  in  admirable  keeping 
with  the  goremment  system  of  planting  a  new 
o<^y  witih  the  convict  scum  of  the  old  country. 

JuvmUe  D«Uiunuut$;  their  OondiHon  and  TrMtnunt. 
By  Ma  BY  Gabpehtbb.  London:  W.  and  F.  6. 
Cash  (Snooessors  to  C.  Gilpin),  6,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without  1858. 

In  the  number  of  this  magazine  for  last  month,  in 
a  paper  entitled  "The  Night  Side  of  Civiliza- 
tion," we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  f^e  evidence  of 
Kiss  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  given  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  "  Criminal  and  Des- 
titute Juveniles."  "We  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  volume 
by  that  lady  upon  the  same  subject — a  work  which 
is  in  all  respects  worthy  the  earnest  consideration 
of  every  man  who  has,  or  has  not,  recognized  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  melancholy  theme 
of  which  it  treats.  In  an  able  chapter  introduc- 
tory to  a  practical  dealing  with  the  whole  matter. 
Miss  Carpenter  draws  a  parallel  between  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  respectable,  and  those  of 
the  poor  and  destitute.  ShiB  shows,  what  is  im- 
deniably  true,  Uiough  it  has  been  unmercifiilly 
overlooked,  that  the  temns  of  the  law — the  cold 
rigours  of  the  gaol,  are  substituted  in  the  ease  of 
the  latter  for  the  kindly  admonitifm  and  moral 
training  which  tiie  former  recave  from  their 
parents — that  while  these  are  lured  to  virtue  by 
precept  and  example,  those  are  driven  to  vice  and 
crime  by  tiie  infliction  of  punishments  outrageously 
disproportioned  to  the  offences,  if  viewed,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  connection  with  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  ^e  delinquents-  This  is  one  source — we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  chief  source— of  the 
flood  of  criminality  that  overwhelms  the  land; 
and  it  is  against  this  enormous  social  abuse  and 
political  blunder  that  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady,  after  a  long  course  of  unwearied  experiment 
and  personal  exertion  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
work  which  magistrates  on  the  bench  have  been 
heard  to  proclaim  utterly  hopeless,  directs  her  per- 
severing energies.  To  her  faith  in  love  and  in 
human  nature  there  is  nothing  hopeless ;  she 
sees  difflculties  only  to  see  through  them :  and 
points  way  clearly  enough  to  a  definite  suc- 
cess which  she  has  been  among  the  first  to  per^ 
ceive  and  tiw  most  ardent  in  endearonring  to 
accomplish.  The  volume  before  us  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  text-book  of  the  juvenile  reformer: 
it  is  eminently  practical  both  in  matter  and  spirit ; 
it  shirks  none  of  the  appalling  and  frightfm  de- 
tails necessary  to  place  the  sul^ect  before  the 
reader  in  all  its  hideous  and  portentous  redity — 
yet  it  contains  nothing  which  might  not  ^  read 
ahmd  in  the  family  oiiol«— nothing  vhiob  is  not 
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calculated  to  attach  in  behalf  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tares  the  best  sympatiiies  of  onr  nature.  The 
reader  who  shall  thoughtfuUy  penuo  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  titia  wvtk,  in  oon- 
templatmg  the  fearful  and  yet  touching  rerelations 
they  contain,  may  well  staler  at  tho  bore  com- 
prohension  of  the  difflculti^B  wliioh  a  roforming 
legislature  must  encounter  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  The  condition  of  the  boys,  the  girls, 
and  the  parents,  which  make  up  the  criminal 
class  is,  morally  and  physically,  so  d^^ded  and 
perverted,  that  the  attempt  at  reformation  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  hopeless ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  many  who  have  for  a  time  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  work  have  finally  abandoned  it 
in  despair.  But  Miss  Carpenter  does  not  allow  of 
despairing;  she  affords  us  here  and  there  a  i^impse 
of  light  and  a  ray  of  encouragement  as  we  pro- 
ceed; and  in  spite  of  the  dismal  prospect  we 
gather  oonfidonce  as  we  get  along.  She  reoapitn- 
lates  what  has  been  done,  in  flie  ymag  direction 
as  well  as  in  the  right;  and  gathering  warning 
finm  one  and  teaching  from,  the  other,  lands  us  at 
last  upon  a  green  spot,  whence  we  may  look  hack 
across  the  dreary  aby as  through  which  we  hare  been 
labouring,  and  see  that  the  clouds  are  beginning 
to  roll  away,  and  that  Qod's  light  is  destined  to 
penetrate  through  its  darkest  depths.  We  hare 
no  space  for  extracts  from  this  volume,  We  might 
select  matter  of  a  most  startling  description  for  a 
dozen  columns,  had  we  room  for  it ;  confessions 
of  infant  criminal  a,  the  particulars  of  which  out- 
vie all  that  the  most  unscrupulous  romancist  ven- 
tures upon  in  fiction,  or  simple  records  of  hapless 
experience  more  touching  in  their  naked  artless- 
ness  than  the  tales  of  tragio  woe  which  form  the 
poet's  theme.  But  we  must  forbear,  and  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume  itself. 

Readable  BooTtt.     Illustrated.     London:  Clarke, 
BeetoD,  and  Co.,  148,  Fleet-street 

TnxsB  Tolnmes  form  decidedly  the  cheapest 
illustrated  series  which  hare  ever  issued  from  the 
ia«s8.  They  are  well  printed,  profWly  illQstrated 
with  engravings  of  a  superior  class,  and  hand- 
somely got  up.  The  Tales  of  Mysteir  and  Ima- 
gination, by  Edgar  Foe  (second  series),  is  an  ab- 
sorbing volume,  which  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  without  a  thorough  perosal.  The  Cavaliers 
of  England  comprises  three  capital  stories  exoeed- 
ingly  well  told,  and  characteriBtic  of  the  time. 
The  Beveries  of  a  Bachelor  may  serve  to  set  many 
a  bachelor  a  dreaming  till  he  wakes  up  some  fine 
morning  transformed  into  a  Benedict  The  m<»t 
remarkable  of  these  volumes  is,  however,  that 
entitled,  "  Wellington  :  tiie  Stoiy  of  his  Life, 
his  Batlies,  and  FoUtioal  career."  We  hare  here  a 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  tt^ther 
wiUi  a  dozen  illustrationB,  for  the  cost  of  a  single 
shilling.  The  biography  is  well  written,  con- 
taining a  succinct  acoonnt  of  every  remarkable 
event  of  the  life  of  the  great  hati>  saimlemented 
hya  detailed  narratioii  of  the  Amend  at  St  Paul's. 
The  readablebooks  aredeseiTing  of  their  significant 
cognomen,  being  luoh  as  most  men  will  tfn<^  ac- 
ceptable   ft  leinue  moment. 


The  Band  ^  ffope  Bmtw,  and  SwuUw  Seholart 
FrUiid.  London :  Partridge  and  Oakey,  Fatemostei 

Row.  1853. 

This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  a  monthly  aerial, 
published  at  the  price  of  a  hallpenny  a  ntuiber. 
The  contents  are  a  collection  of  short  and  appro- 
priate papers  for  children,  well  adapted  to  secure 
their  attention  and  to  cultivate  a  healthy  moral 
and  religious  sentiment.  Kow  it  comes  to  pass 
that  these  pages  are  illustrated  plentiAiUj  with 
engravings,  some  of  them  equal  to  anything  to 
bo  met  wiUi — that  is  a  myste^  we  know  nothing 
about, 

Ten  Sermons  of  Religion.   By  Theodokk  Pasxbs. 
London :  John  Chapman,  742,  Strand.  18&3. 

WiTHocT  animadverting  upon  the  peculiar  phase 
of  Christianify  professed,  or  not  |vofcssed,  by  the 
congr^tion  in  American  Boston,  of  wMch  U*. 
Parker  is  the  minister,  and  with  which,  we  con- 
ceive we  have  nothing  to  do,  we  are  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
thme  discourses,  each  and  all  of  which  we  have 
read  wiQi  unfla^^g  interest  and  delight  Hey 
are  characterised  by  a  genial,  fervid,  and  manly 
eloquence  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any  oth^ 
pulpit  peifbrmances  of  our  day,  and  ezhiMt  such 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  con- 
nection wiUi  such  a  kindly  appreciation  of  its 
weaknesses  and  failings,  as  cannot  fail  to  command 
at  once  the  veneration  and  afiecdon  of  the  reader. 
There  is  nothing  to  eqxial  the  withering  scorn — 
the  blighting  saroasm — with  which  the  preacher 
strips  bare  the  loathsome  shapes  and  seemings  of 
hjrpocrisy,  unless  it  be  the  "  gmtleness  of  hand" 
with  which  he  would  load  the  wanderer  to  a  safe 
path.  We  shall  give  an  extract  from  the  sermon, 
entitled,  "  Conventional  and  Ifatural  Sacrunents," 
with  a  wish  that  the  admonitifms  it  contains  were 
less  needed  than  they  ore. 

The  effect  of  getting  np  a  feeling  of  piet^  and  alcqpiang 
with  that,  is  like  the  wect  of  readmg  novels  and  nothing 

else  the  hean  long  vonttoweepatthenoveUBtd' 

unreal  woes,  at  sorrows  \n  eillt  and  fln«  linen,  is  harder 
than  Pharaoh's  when  a  dirty  Irish  girl  ssks  for  a  loaf  in 
the  dear  name  of  God,  or  when  a  sable  mother  begs  money 
wherewith  U>  save  her  daughter  from  the  seragUos  of 

New  Orleans  I  do  not  say  that  nereis  are  not 

good  reading  and  profitable ;  they  are  so  just  so  £ar 
they  stimolate  the  intellect,  the  conscimice,  &e  affections, 
the  soul,  to  healthful  aetum,  and  set  tlie  man  to  work ; 
hut  just  to  &r  as  they  make  you  content  with  yoor  feeling, 
and  constrain  the  feeling  to  be  nothing  bat  feeling,  they 
are  pemioious.  Such  reading  is  mental  dissipation.  .  .  . 
Prcmigacy  of  the  rehgioos  sentiment,  voluptuousness 
with  God,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  Inxories.  Novel- 
reading,  after  the  fiehion  hinted  at,  is  highly  dangeroos. 
How  many  yonths  and  maidens  are  seriously  hurt 
thereby !  But  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  all  Christendom 
there  are  more  that  suffer  from  tl^  spiritoal  dissolute- 
ness. I  speak  less  to  censure  than  to  warn.  I  hate  to 
see  a  man  oncharitaUe,  dishonest,  selfish,  mean,  and  sly, 
— "for  ever  standing  on  his  guard,  and  watclung  "  onto 
fhiad.  lamsorry  tohearof  a  woman  given  up  to  self-in- 
dulgence, accomplished,  but  without  the  highest  grace — 
womanly  good  works — luxurioos,  indolent, "  boni  to  son- 
Bume  the  com  " — that  is  bad  enough.  But  when  I  leats 
that  this  hard  man  is  a  class-leader,  and  has  "  the  gift 
of  pra)'er,"  is  a  fatooos  hand  at  a  oonfei;^oe,  the  boUder 
of  cbimhes,  a  ereat  deftodsr  of  eoslsnastioil  destiinssi 
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and  devotional  forma,  that  he  cries  out  upon  every  heresy, 
banning  men  in  the  name  of  God ;  whsn  I  hear  that  ihiH 
liuorioos  woman  delights  in  mystic  devotion,  and  baa  a 
wantonnew  of  prayer — it  makes  me  far  more  sad ;  and 
there  is  then  no  hope!  The  tddni^per  at  hia  court  ia 
a  loathly  thing;  but  the  aame  kidnq)per  at  his  oom- 
monioD ! — Great  Qod !  and  has  thy  church  become  so 
low!   Let  US  turn  off  our  oar  ^es  and  look  away. 

yfo  can  oommond  tho  reader  especially  to  tho 
sennon,  entitled,  "Cultnre  of  the  Beligious 
PowerB,"  not  as  to  tiio  most  eloquent,  but  as  to 
that  wbioh  is,  perhaps,  most  su^cstive  of  now 
thoo^ti  and  feelings  in  reference  to  an  old- 
fiuhioned  subject. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED— NOTICES  DEFERBED. 
The  History  0/  Oermanjfand  the  AvttrUm  Empke,fnm 
iki  BarlUat  Periai  to  ths  PmeM  Ttma.   Ad^tw  for 
loitfli,  Schools,  and  Families.   By  Uiss  Corner.  Lon- 
dm:  Thomas  Dean  and  Son,  Thresdoeedle  street  1853. 


Virginalia;  or,  8ong»  of  My  Sumin»r  Nigktt.  A  Gift 
of  Love  for  the  Beautiful.  By  T.  H-  Chivers,  M.D. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Orambo  and  Co.  London  : 
Triiboer  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 

An  Ea»y  Story  Book/or  Little  People.  Solomon  Love- 
child's  Sketchet  0/  LitUe  Sofft  and  GirU,  London: 
Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street 

The  Colony:  A  Poem.  In  Four  Parts.  London:  Thos. 
Bosworth,  219,  Regent  street  lii5&. 

The  Belfast  Queen'i  College  Cale7uiar,for 

Latt  GUmpsea  of  Convocation,  shewing  the  Latest  Inci- 
dents and  Results  of  Synodical  Action  in  the  Church  of 
England.  By  Arthur  J.  Joyce.  London:  T. Bosworth, 
315,  Regent-street 

The  Journal  of  Health  for  March,  1858,  London : 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Home  Thoughts.  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Domestic  Economy.  London:  Kent  and 
Co.,  Paternoster  Row.  1853. 

Money:  How  to  Get,  Save,  Spend,  Oive,  Lend,  and 
Bequeath  It:  being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Business. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oak^,  Paternoster  Bow.  1858. 


LIFE  ASSTJEANCK  COMPANIES. 


Katnal  Life  Amrwuim  Socie^.— From  the  Report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  above  Society,  for  the  year  end- 
mg  SUt  Dec,  1852,  we  learn  that  the  total  number  of 
proposals  laid  before  the  Board  during  the  year  was  229, 
for  assuring  the  sum  of  X'136,d29.  Of  this  amount,  174 
proposals  for  assuring  £y-'},Otil  were  completed;  43  pro- 
posals for  assuring  i.'27,218  were  either  declined,  or  not 
proceeded  with,  and  11  proposals  for  assuring  £5,400 
were  standing  ovor  for  farther  consideration  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  fbllowing  statement  will  show  the 
relative  proptfftion  of  assurances  in  force  at  the  end  of 
1832,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  1851. 

No.    Sams  .Assured.  Premiums. 


i^amiceain  force  £       s.   A.     £.      t.  d. 

Slst  Dec  1831    1307   874,347  0  0   20,058   8  9 


Written  off  in 


Mew  Aitsurances 
in  1858   

Additional  loms 
ftssored  by  po- 
licies in  force 
ftsr  intreasing 
flUDS  


49  87,419  0  0  1,260  16  5 
1818  886,898  0  0  27,797  12  4 
174     88,681   0   0     8,874   4  11 


410  10  0 


Aimrances  re- 
maining iu 
force,  Deo.  31, 

1853   1403   081,028  10   0     81,179   0  3 

Of  the  policies  written  off,  only  11  were  for  eltdms  by 
death,  asroring  altt^ether  i:8,S50,  and  which,  if  compared 
with  the  amount  assured  on  the  30tb  June,  £909,583, 
vill  be  found  to  represent  a  rate  of  mortality  of  little 
more  than  9  per  1000 ;  12  policies  assuring  i;8,fi00,  were 
purchased  by  Uie  Society,  and  ihe  remaining  26  for 
^30,500,  were  either  forfetted  or  eq^red.  The  Directors 
hava  tdceo  advantage  of  the  hi^n  price  of  the  public 
Amds  during  the  past  year  to  realize  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Sooiety's  stock,  and  to  inrest  it  on  mcotgages 
of  land  and  other  available  secuiidee.  After  the  pay- 
ment c4  all  claims  and  expenses,  neatly  £^5,000  hare 
been  added  to  the  invested  capital  the  Sode^  during 
the  past  year,  msldiig  the  total  very  close  upon  £200,000] 
■ad  if  Bsonritias  were  valoed  at  the  present  marhet 
price,  it  would  be  considerably  above  that  amoont.  The 
income  of  the  Society  has  increased  daring  ttie  same 
Period  more  than  £8,0U0  per  Rnnum,  and  now  smoants  to 


upwards  of  £39,300  per  annum.  Aflar  a  ooreful  valuation 

of  all  the  assets  and  liabilties  of  the  Society,  the  clear 

divisiUe  siuidus  on  the  Slst  Pec  last,  is  ascertained  to 

be  £99,211  2s. 
National  Chiardian  AssnrsBse  Sodsty. — The  following 

is  a  Bummaiy  of  the  business  of  this  Society  transacted 

during  the  year,  ending  Deo.  81,  1852 : — 
Number  of  proposals  made  to  1  .v. 
the  Sod^W  Jsnusryi  ^.S^'^ 
10  to  Dee.  81. 1852  ..  488)  ±mo,»*(. 

which  have  been  distributed  as  follows: — 

Polices  issued   343 

Proposals  declined  or  not  carried  out   107 

Proposals  under  ctmsideration   88 

488 

The  annual  income  derivable  from  the  policies  thus 
issued  is  £2,141  If.  4d.,  which  added  to  the  premiums 
secured  by  the  first  year's  business,  after  deducting  all 
the  policies  vhiuh  have  become  lapsed,  shows  an  annual 
income,  irrespective  of  Are  and  guarantee  buBiness,  of 
£4,187  Si.  IQd.  This  steady  progress  indicates  increased 
attention  to  the  very  valuable  principles  upon  which  the 
Society  ia  based,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  the  Nati<uial 
Quardian  will  rank  amongst  the  most  snocessful  of  modem 
Assurance  Instilntions.  The  advantages  offered  by  the 
Society  are  of  the  most  important  nature,  and  none  mors 
BO  than  the  non-forfeiture  of  policies  of  five  years'  standing ; 
thus,  by  a  wise  and  equitable  adjustment,  providing  for 
the  possibility  of  the  assured  being  unable  to  continue 
his  premiums,  while,  again,  polides  can  be  issued  as  low 
as  SiO-^t  plaits  made  weekly— to  that  the  work, 
ing  man  and  artisan  may  u^oy  tiie  great  boon  of  life 
assurance. 

The  Standard  lifs  Assarsno*  Comptaj. — The  twenty- 
seventh  annuoigeneral  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Februaiy,  1668,  within  their 
office.  No.  8,  Qeorge-street,  Edinbui^h ;  James  Robert- 
son,  Esq.,  Vf.  S.,  in  the  ohsir.  The  manager  read  the 
various  statements  and  reports  prepared  for  the  consider- 
atioD  of  the  meetii^.  The  following  are  extracts  flroni 
the  report  made  by  the  directors 

»  Results— 1852. 
Number  of  Proposals  for  Assurance  made  to  the 

DireotOTs   1028 

Number  of  Proposals  for  Asatmmos  sceepted  ....  777 
0  ther  life  TransBoUonsivqposed  and  aec^ited. ...  ^4S 

Digitized  by       O  Og  iCj^ 
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Amonnt  of  Sums  propoeed  for  AssTirance 

during  the  year  £001^IM   7  7 

Amonnt  of  Sams  for  vhich  Nev  Policies 

have  been  issued   445,790   S  6 

CwTeBponding  Apn^t^  Premimiis   19,145  15  0 

Annow  Income  for  year  to  15th  Nov., 

1868    mfiiS  10  10 

Amonnt  of  Claims  by  Death  during  the 

year   69,»2a  13  0 

Ybably  Results — 1842  to  1863. 

Annual 

Snmi  Aunred.  Fretnioma. 
1843— NevBonnesa  ..  £348,196  17   1   £lOfiS8  11  5 

1844^Do.    Do   387,381    0    0     13,481  10  6 

]>o.B0D.yr  446,026  12  10     14,070   6  10 


1819_Do. 

1846— Do. 

1847—  Do. 

1848—  Do. 

1849—  Do. 

1850—  Do. 

1851—  Do. 

1852— Do. 


Do.   368,670   7  10 

Do.  ......  449.678   4  11 

Do   305,864  13  5 

Do   429,371  17  1 

Do.Bon.yr  500,147  10  6 

Do   467,499    8  i 

Do   445,700    6  6 


14,070 
13,846  4 
10,140  0 

12,200  9 
14,743  4 
17,550  14 
15,210  2 
15.146  15 


£4,241.483  17   3  £142,046   2  10 


Ann.  ATer.forteoyearB£424,148   7   8   £14,294  12  3 
The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  being  particularly 
noted: — 

The  annual  average  amount  of  new  busioees  for  the 

last  ten  years  has  been  npwards  of  £434,000,  and 

for  the  last  five  vesrs  £450,000. 
The  Company's  ninds  have  been  neariy  doubled 

during  Uie  last  six  years,  and  quadrupled  during 

the  last  eleven  years. 
The  geaerfd  results  of  the  business,  and  its  steady 
progress,  are  most  satisfactory,  and  afford  good  grounds 
for  congratulation;  but  the  annual  increase  of  transac- 
tions has  become  so  uniform,  and  the  results  of  the 
business  fkom  year  to  year  so  regular,  that  the  progress 
of  one  year  is  almost  a  repetitkni,  in  degree  at  lesst,  of 
the  progrefls  of  another. 

The  Company  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  invest  a 
portion  of  their  funds  in  the  purchase  of  land,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  good  and  permanent  rate  of  interest 
That  such  a  measure  is  a  wise  one,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  They  have  also  relaxed  some  of  the  more  strin- 
gent conditions  of  assuranee,  as  no  longer  necessary  to  a 
Sodety  so  long  established.  Witli  respect  to  the  former 
of  these  measures,  the  chairman  observed  that  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  refer  to  the  investment  lately  made  by  the 
Company  in  land,  and,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  v^  jndicioUB  atep — looking  to  the  large 
and  inoreasiDg  fttnds  ot  the  Company,  to  the  probable 
diiBenlty  in  oontininng  to  secure  good  investments,  like- 
wise to  the  anticipated  rise  in  the  value  of  land  from  the 
great  influx  of  gold  into  the  coimtry.  Since  the  purchase 
was  made,  the  directors  had  had  every  reason  to  be  well 
satined  with  the  transaction,  as  a  safe  and  prudent  in- 
vestment of  the  Ibnds  of  the  Company ;  and  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  the  meeting  had  so  omdially  given  tibeir 
approval  of  the  comse  which  the  directors  had  adopted. 

Kaiine  Uft  and  Oasoalty  Kntoal  Asraranoe  Sede^. — 
The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  first  Beport  of  the 
above  Society : — ^  Your  (Urectors  submit  with  great  satis- 
faction, at  this  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  society,  a 
report  of  its  operations,  and  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
ftom  the  period  its  ccmuneneement  to  the  SlstDecember 
lost  As  the  oltjects  (tf  the  society  and  the  drcumstances 
conneeted  with  its  formation  are  not  generally  known, 
your  directors  think  it  desirable  upon  the  present  occasion 
briefly  to  allude  to  them.  Hitherto  manners,  as  a  class, 
have  been  practically  excluded  from  the  beneflta  of  life 
assurance.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  improvident 
habits  generally  prevalent  amongst  them,  while  the  high 
rates  required  for  those  risks  to  whidi  Oieir  calling  ex- 
poses them,  have  discouraged  the  more  prudent  m>m 
maldng  that  provision  for  themsedves  and  for  their  fami- 
lies, which  it  would  seem  especially  ineumbent  upon  that 


class  to  secure.  This  society  has  been  established  Id 
remove  those  obstacles,  and  to  throw  open  to  the  sea- 
faring community  advantages  which  the  public  at  lai^ge 
have  so  long  enjoyed.  In  promoting  so  desiraUe  aa 
object  the  most  valuable  assistance  has  been  received 
from  those  companies  and  shipowners  at  whose  instance, 
and  under  whose  auspices,  the  society  has  been  founded. 
Upon  data  supplied  by  them,  tables  of  premiums  have, 
after  much  care,  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ansell,  the  emi- 
nent actuary.  The  rates  thus  framed  have  the  advantage 
of  being  equitably  adjusted  to  the  various  descriptions  o[ 
risks,  and  of  always  being  charged  alike  under  similar 
circumstances.  Owing  to  ibe  farilities  thus  aflbrded, 
shipowners  have  found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
inducing  those  in  their  service  to  avaU  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  this  society.  In  order  that  tbe 
fullest  advantages  of  life  assiuance  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  members  of  the  society,  it  has  been  fonued  on  tbe 
mutual  principle,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  profits  are 
divisible  among  the  assured  akme.  Your  directors  refer 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  accoimts  which  have  been 
duly  audited.  They  have  been  made  up  to  the  3Ist 
December,  in  comphance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Joint  Stock  Companies'  Act,  and.  consequently,  exhibit 
the  result  of  the  society's  operations  for  a  vei?  tew 
months  only;  but  even  in  that  short  period  the  pn- 
minms  reesved  exceeded  £3.000,  and  owmg  to  the  r^ad 
increase  of  business  during  Uie  interval  which  haa  nnea 
el^^sed,  they  already  amount  to  between  £4.000  and 
£5,000." 

Britiah  Empire  Mutual  Life  Asanranoe  Con^any.— The 

following  are  extracts  from  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
this  Society.  "  The  steady  progress  of  the  Company's 
business,  unchecked  from  the  outset,  is  shown  by  the 
following  Table : — 

KEW  LIFE  POUCTES  ISSUED. 


No. 

AjDoimL 

TtKallBMied. 

£ 

£ 

257 

49,008 

257 

49,008 

2nd    „  1848  

3tl 

41^,039 

568 

98,037 

3rd    „  1840  

708 

107,620 

1,276 

205,066 

8O0 

136,365 

2,086 

342,031 

1005 

211,272 

3,150 

553,303 

1400 

281,687 

4,550 

634.990 

"  The  new  buaness  of  the  year  consists  of  1,400  Life 
Policies,  assurinR  £281,687,  the  annual  premiums  thereon 
being  above  £9,100.  Fifly-one  Annuities  also  have  beoi 
issued,  of  which  eight  have  been  Immediate  Annuities, 
on  which  £1,380.  18«.  Id.  have  been  received.  By  tbe 
last  year's  new  business  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Com- 
pany from  premiums  on  life  business  has  been  increased, 
after  deducting  for  lapsed  policies,  about  £8,358,  and  the 
amonnt  assured  by  the  new  life  policies  of  1852,  is  above 
33  per  cent,  more  than  those  of  the  year  1651.  The 
division  of  profits  declared  at  the  early  part  of  the  year 
has  given  complete  satisfaction,  and  has,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed to  that  high  public  favour  with  which  the  office 
is  regarded.  The  members  are  alrea^  aware  1^  tbe 
public  papers,  that  in  accordance  with  uie  wiah  tbe 
members,  expressed  at  a  specif  meeting  held  in  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  the  Legislature  has  granted  a  special  Act 
Parliament,  by  which  various  important  privileges  have 
been  conferreid  upon  this  Society.  Thirty-six  members 
have  died  during  the  year,  and  Uie  sums  payable  tot  as- 
surances and  bonuses  under  their  policies  have  amounted 
to  £6,544  0*.  2d.  It  is  satisfhctMy  to  observe,  that  this 
amotmt  is  much  less  than  the  sum  provided  for  the  cur- 
rent deaths  by  the  tables.  The  nnmber  of  life  policies 
in  force  on  Dec'ember  31,  1852,  after  deducting  those 
which  had  terminated  by  lapsing  or  death,  was  3,955. 
assuring  tbe  amount  of  £732,005,  the  annoal  income 
thereon  bdng  about  £32,800  13a.  3d.  After  payment  ot 
all  expenses  and  clainui,  the  Company  has  accumulated 
the  sum  of  £46,831  12t.  8d.,  the  whole  of  which  (the 
balance  in  hand  of  course,  exo^rted)  is  invested  in  ap- 
'  proved  securities." 
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A  GLAITCE  AT  ALLIANCES. 


*'L* Empire  c'est  Ja  paix." — Tho  words  have 
been  often  enough  repeated.  "We  trust  they  con- 
tain a  truth.  But,  what  if  it  should  not  be  Bo  ? 
"  Si  -via  pacem,  para  bdlum,"  says  the  well-fcnown 
maxiiQ.  Si  vi$  beUum,  Simula  paeem,  may  perhaps 
be  found  to  be  also  worthy  of  registration.  At  all 
events,  considering  what  is  said  to  be  tho  deep- 
seated  desire  of  tho  veritable  Frenchman,  viz.,  to 
revenge  the  disasters  of  the  first  Empire,  and  to 
reverse  the  treaties  of  '15 ;  considering  1^  temp- 
tation to  the  indulgence  of  that  desire  supplied  by 
the  revival  of  the  Empire  under  a  Buonaparte,  as 
well  88  the  necessity  in  which  the  present  chief  of 
France  may  ere  long  find  himself  to  provide  occu- 
pation for  the  bellicose  spirit  of  his  people,  there 
can  scarcely  be  anything  inopportune  in  looking  at 
Kuropean  eventualities,  and  contemplating  alli- 
ances, which,  perhaps,  as  worthy  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  says  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens,  are  "  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  happy  conjecture."  Neither 
is  there  any  reason  for  checkiiig  speculation,  on 
tho  ground  of  audacity  or  idle  tampering  with 
probabilities,  since  what  speculation  need  be 
daunted,  after  the  series  of  marvellous  surprises 
inangarated  in  February,  1848?  Within  the 
period  of  fonr  years,  calculation  has  hem  baffled, 
experience  tamed  to  foolishness ;  unexpectedness 
been  the  rule  for  events — not  the  exception. 

That  Napoleon  III.  will,  1^  Kapoleon  I.,  Iffave 
all  Enzope,  we  do  not  b^eve.  That  he  will  seek 
to  place  any  member  of  his  family  upon  foreign 
thnmes — ^to  inatal  them  in  Spain,  Naples,  Holland, 
or  to  revive  the  king^m  ofW estphalia ;  no,  for  such 
attempts  we  hold  him  to  bo  too  sage.  But  there 
arc  other  objects,  hot  of  mere  personal  or  family, 
hut  of  national  ambition,  and  the  chief  of  these  we 
take  to  be  tho  recovery  of  the  "natural  boun- 
daries," as  they  are  called— for  "natural"  better 
read  "necessary" — without  which  France  will 
never,  in  our  opinion,  rest  satisfied. 

The  resumption  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  as  well  as  of  tho  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  of  every  rood  of  territory,  indeed,  that  lies 
between  actual  France  and  the  line  of  the  Rhme; 
this,  we  say,  is  the  great  and  (to  adopt  their  own 
term)  the  natural  aim  of  Iraich  amMtioUf  the 
you  zx.— HO.  ocxxzm. 


natural  tendency  of  French  ag^ndizement :  a^ 
natural,  and  as  infallible  as  has  become  tho  tcn-< 
dency  of  Russia  towards  a^randizoment  on  tho 
side  of  tho  Ottoman  Empire.  It  seems  to  us,  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  tchrn  they  shall  at- 
tempt it.  The  idea  has  never  entirely  left  them. 
"J'aurais  reconquis  nos  fironti^rcs  naturelles," 
says  Gluiteaubr^d,  speaking  of  his  own  policy, 
leister  of  the  Restoration,  at  the  time  of  French 
intnrention  in  Spain,  "  Mia  gofflre  d'Espagno," 
as  he  modestly  cqUb  it.  Even  in  the  reign  of  the 
"  pacific  "  Louis  Philippe,  the  idea  pierces  iJuou^h 
— pierces  through  the  policy  of  Mons.  Thicr^  in 
1 840.  And  it  was  in  that  reign  that  Hons.  Victor 
Hugo*  coolly  proposed  a  cession  by  Prussia  of  her 
provinces  on  uxe  left  bank,  in  exchange  for  king- 
doms and  principalities  on  the  other  side — in 
securing  wluch  France,  of  course,  was  to  aid  her. 
"What,  tiien,  more  natural,  more  consequent,  thai^ 
that  with  a  Buonapartean  Empire,  this  tendency 
diould  be  still  more  pronoi^^?  "When  could 
such  an  opportunity  o^a^p  present  itself,  if 
not  under  the  rule  of  him  who  declared  before 
tiie  peers  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  tiie  Emperor,  his 
uncle,  had  preferred  abdicating  to  accepting  the 
restricted  frontiers,  &c.  ?"  And  I,  ho  added,  "  Je 
n'ai  pas  respird  on  jour  dans  I'oubli  de  tela  ren- 
seignements." 

Yes;  the  name  and  the  notion  are  necessarily 
associated :  the  former  prompts  to  the  execution  of 
iho  latter.  We  do  not  assert  that  war  is  instently 
imminent ;  he  will  wait  to  strike  the  blow.  But 
we  believe  that  he  will  strike  it ;  and  tiiat^  it  is 
because  they  feel  satisfied  that  ho  will  strike  it 
sooner  or  later,  that  the  military  spirits  of  Franco 
are  patient  to  bide  their  time;  letting  the  project  be 
adjourned,  but  confiding  for  its  eventual  attempt 
in  him  to  whom  they  have  given  themselves  body 
and  soul ;  of  whoso  camestneBa  to  vindicate  the 


■  In  a  Tork,  the  "Conolosion"  of  which  obtained, 
perhaps,  too  little  notice  from  English  readers — "Le 
Khin."  Thoiurh  soinewbitt  extrotsgant  (as  too  muiy 
productions  of  the  same  genius),  and  overloaded  vith 
historical  and  aatiquarian  verbiage,  politicahtreatue 
contained  muoh  matter  Iqism949f^Vkr^t(&^Jl^^ 
ab  hotu  principle,  if  for  no  wicv  reason.  ^' 
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national  honour  (phrase  of  France)  tlioy  can  have 
no  douht,  aad  of  whoso  powers  of  maturing  pur- 
poses, in  secret,  they  have  had  memorable  expe- 
rience. He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  letting  the 
world  into  his  confidence ;  he !  he  does  not  pub- 
lish his  ways  and  means  in  tho  market-place. 

Such,  then,  being,  as  we  doubt  not  bat  it  is,  the 
main  object  of  French  and  ^apolconean  ambition, 
it  is  worth  while  to  oxamino  by  what  alliances  it 
may  bo  attempted  to  effect  it ;  for  that  it  will  be 
attempted  singly,  is  a  supposition  which,  as  we 
have  said,  we  cannot  entertain. 

Two  remarkable  incidents  lately  occurred  about 
the  same  time :  the  visit  of  an  Austrian  Emperor 
to  the  Prussian  capital,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
brochure  that  made  so  much  ado—-"  Lea  Limites 
do  la  Prance."  "We  call  the  latter  a  remarkable 
circumstance ;  for  though  wo  are  aware  that  the 
book  was  officially  disavowed  and  repudiated,  we 
guess  at  what  value  such  discountenance  is  to  be 
taken ;  and  we,  nevertheless,  hold  the  sentiments 
of  the  pamphlet  to  express  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Inench  external  policy.  Its  appearance 
was  a  striking  confirmation  to  ns  of  the  opinion 
we  have  long  entertained,  viz.,  that  the  idea  of 
the  natoial  frontier  is  nevor  extinct  in  thd  Gallic 
mind. 

Now,  in  that  hroehure  (which,  howero^,  wo  are 
not  going  to  analyse),  it  is  distinctly  declared  that 
tho  how  and  the  whon  of  the  conquest  of  those 
fivntiers  form  the  secret  of  the  statesmen  of  France 
— "  le  secret  des  hommes  d'Etat."  Tho  appear- 
ance of  the  pamphlet  almost  coincidcntly  with  the 
Austrian  visit  to  Berlin,  we  coll  remarkable ;  for 
the  latter  circumstance  is,  and  perhaps  justly,  held 
to  be  a  pledge  of  the  renewal  of  tho  Austro-Prus- 
sion  alhance ;  tlie  which,  backed  up  and  fortified 
by  that  of  tho  great  empire  of  the  north,  would 
seem  to  defy  tho  success — or  even  the  attempt — 
of  any  mefliod  of  conquest  that  tho  "  Secret  des 
hommes  d'Etat  France"  could  possibly  har- 
bour for  eventuolwclosurc. 

In  looking  at  this  state  of  things,  and  at  tho 
principal  European  powers,  whoso  interests  would 
be  affected — favourably  or  tho  reverse — by  an  aug- 
mentation of  territory  to  France — (it  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  niune  a  suite  in  Europe  whom  the  in- 
crease of  French  power  would  not  in  some  degree 
snflueiice) — we  are  naturally  led  to  ask,  by  what 
means,  by  Vrhat  alliances,  or  what  transaction, 
could  such  augmentation  be  brought  about  ? 

'Wiiiving  politeness,  wo  will  begin  with  our- 
Bclvoa.  That  England  sincerely  desires  peace 
there  can  be  no  doubt  for  a  moment.  That  the 
allianco — or,  at  least,  the  entente  cordi'ale,  between 
herself  and  her  neighbour  outre-manche  preserves, 
in  the  main,  the  pcico  of  Europe,  it  is  not  noces- 
sary  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  tho  Begeney  of  Or- 
leans to  prove.  The  history  of  many  years  pre- 
ceding '48  is  there  to  attest — that  a  good  under- 
■  standing  between  tho  two  great  powers  of  the 
"West,  Eorves  as  a  check  upon  any  undue  projects 
of  two  at  least  of  the  three  groat  Northern  Powers, 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  ia  only  on  condition 
of  abnegation,  on  the  part  of  France,  of  Its  lust  of 
conquest,  that  suoh  allianoe,  or  such  omioable 


relations  can  subsist.  Abstinence  from  territorial 
aggrandizement  is  the  basis  of  those  friendly  rela- 
tions— the  guarantee  for  their  continnance.  Any 
attempt  at  the  "natural  boundaries,"  a  step  into 
the  Rhenish  Provinces,  a  £}ot  planted  on  the  soil 
of  Belgium,  and  all  is  over  with  the  ml«iite  emtdiak. 
The  iidiuence  and  the  interests  ef  England  aie  too 
deeply  concerned  in  the  matter.  There  needs  no 
dwoiUng  upon  this.  It  is  aoffioient  to  remind  our 
islanders  of  the  phrase  of  one  who  knew  oomething 
of  the  value  of  positions — "Avec  Anvers,"  said 
the  first  French  Emperor,  "jc  tiens  un  pistolct 
ohaig4  sur  le  coeur  de  I'Angleterre." 

British  aUiance,  therefore,  is  altogether  oat  of 
the  question  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  de- 
sired frontiers.  Whatever  may  be  the  secret  det 
hommes  d'Etat  de  la  I^anee  for  the  acquisition  of 
tho  coveted  territories,  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  co-operation,  or  even  the  consent,  of  this 
country  forms  no  part  of  it.  For  we  defy  tho  in- 
genuity of  any  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  or  of  the  most 
active,  plotting,  resourceful,  wonder- wortii^  Per- 
signy,  to  devise  any  compensation  that  should  bay 
off  the  opposition  of  England  to  those  projects. 
There  is  no  imaginable  sop  of  sufficient  magnitude 
or  lascionsness  to  stop  tho  mouth  of  the  British 
lion  (not  only  our  old  Protectionist  friend — bet 
the  real  roarer),  on  sui^  an  occasion. 

But,  as  wo  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  tho 
projects  in  question  would  be  attempted  in  the  fhce 
of  tbc  other  Great  Powers,  and  as  the  concurrence 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  to  what 
means  can  French  statesmen  or  French  empcrora 
have  recourse  for  the  execution  of  the  ambitious 
design  ?  "Will  they  repeat  the  old  game  of  tho 
earlier  Kovolution — arouse,  or  abet  tko  spirit  of 
nationality  in  Italy,  and  so  paralyse,  or  at  least 
occupy,  Austria  in  that  quarter  ?  But  they  gar- 
risoned Rome  in  the  interest  of  reaction.  Will 
they  promote  a  new  outbreak  in  Hungary  ?  Bat 
they  reused  the  chief  of  the  late  insurrection  a 

Csago  through  France.  Will  they  call  upon  Po- 
d,  who,  as  Beranger  sings — 

*■  taut  de  fola  a  poor  sax  ooniljatta,'' 

to  rise  agahiat  her  paTtitioidsts }  Poland,  the  ca- 
joled  of  Buonaparte,  the  abandoned  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe !  We  doubt  tho  response  to  tho  cbH.  Will 
they  strengtiien  themselves  with  Spain?*  and 
hold  ont  to  that  cretUtahU  kingdom  the  conqnot 
of  the  co-peninsular  country,  which,  says  the 
author  of  "Les  Limites,"  is  to  Spain  whatBclgiom 
is  to  Franco  ?  A  frail  reed  this,  and  one  which  a 
blast  of  the  breath  of  Britain  would  bend  nnd 
sweep  away. 

But  a  good  deal  of  this  would  be  very  like  paits 
of  tlie  old  story  of  tho  great  war.  And  then,  ia 
the  phrase  of  one  of  ti^eir  own  imperial  scribes, 
after  the  Ooupd^JSUstot  December:  "tout  Benal 


•  A  striking  expression  appeared  lately  in  the  Jmtnuil 
dm  DibaU.  "  La  France,"  said  Mons.  SL  Mark  Girartlin, 
whose  signature  was  affixed  to  tlie  ai-ticle,  "  n'est  faibfe 
en  Europe  que  lorsqu'elle  a  I'  Kspagne  poor  ennemift' 
And,  coincidenoe-Btrndng  ai  /tlfte^  expresAcm  itaelf;dii9 
appeared  tbe  8Bmi)idit7e^hatMwJfWoeUuiounoedttae 
project  of  Looif  TSa^wa'i  marriage.  ^ 
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i  rmmnme&r."  That  ia  to  say,  that  the  forces  of 
y  tiie  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  brought  to  united 
action  by  common  danger,  would  probably  have 
to  be  again  directed  against  France.  We  question 
if  it  is  in  the  Moret  des  homnm  (C^tat  of  that  na- 
tion to  draw  on  such  an  eventuality. 

No !  the  chances  for  France  of  executing  her 
schemes  of  teiritorial  extension  are,  and  arc  only, 
as  we  believe,  in  a  division  of  the  formidable  triple 
allianoe  that  stands  in  front  of  her — call  it  a  coali- 
tion, if  you  will ;  hot  a  defmaive  one.  The  pre- 
sent attitude  of  those  three  great  Continental 
Powers,  seems  to  forbid  aggression  upon  any  one 
of  &em  without  having  to  do  with  all  throe.  But 
the  duration  of  allionecs  depends  upon  many  cir- 
cnmstances  sulgoet  to  clu^.  I^e  doath  of  a 
sorareign  or  of  a  minister,  a  diffbrcnt  tempera- 
ment, a  different  view  of  interests,  a  fresh  porson- 
t^tjj  in  &ct,  or  a  now  passion,  a  cross,  or  a 
caprice,  may  bring  an  alteration.  The  history  of 
the  last  century  affords  examples  enough  of  these 
girations.  The  demise  of  Prince  Schwartzenborg 
the  other  daj^  offers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  an 
instance  in  point. 

A  possible  alliance,  then,  for  France — a  specu- 
lative one,  if  tho  term  suit  better — is  the  question 
to  be  afeonted.  Among  the  constituents  of  the 
triple  alliance,  which,  according  to  our  judgment, 
she  must  divide,  before  she  can  hope  to  possess 
herself  of  the  coveted  limits,  we  wiU.  commence 
with  the  nearest — ^with  the  guard  at  her  gate. 
What,  if  she  could  bribe  the  sentinel  set  to  watch 
her  ?  To  convort  tho  natural  enem^  into  the  ally 
would  be  a  dexterous  stroke  of  poUcy,  no  ^ubt 
By  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  on  the  Continent, 
wo  mean  Prussia — ^the  enemy  by  position :  and 
tiie  word  "  natural,"  has  at  dl  events  as  mach 
meaning  here,  as  when  applied  to  French  fitm- 
ticrs.  We  call  Prussia  the  natural  enemy  of 
France— since  the  treaties  of  14-15,  she  has  be- 
come so.  For  the  territorial  arrangements  of  that 
day  transferred  in  a  great  measure  tho  rivalry 
and  antagonism  with  France  from  Hapsbui^  to 
Hohcnzollem,  Austria,  no  longer  the  head  of  a 
Qermon  empire,  nor  caring  to  resume  her  Belgio 
provinces — the  two  joints  upon  which  she  came, 
mediately,  or  immediately,  in  contact  with  France 
— ^was  left  with  a  diminished  concern  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  frontier  she  had  signed  away  from 
tiid  empire  at  Luneville,  and  with  her  interest 
mainly  concentrated  on  the  conservation  of  those 
augmented  Italian  possesions,  for  which  she 
cheerfnlly  parted  with  the  more  remote  plains  of 
Brabant  and  Flandm.  The  broad  shield  of 
Brandenbui|[  was  now  lAirown  over  those  fair 
lands,  where  the  mitres  of  ecolesiastical  elec- 
tors had  befbre  yielded  a  weak  and  an  uncer- 
tain protection.  A  new,  and  assuredly  not  a  less, 
fbrnudable  opponent  was  confronted  with  French 
ambition  on  that  side ;  and  Prussian  interest,  and 
Prussian  miKta^  honour,  were  at  once  involved 
in  the  defense  of  tho  rw«  gauchs.  And  a  master- 
piece of  policy  tills  was  considered .  Chateaubriand 
exdaims  against  Talleyrand  for  being  duped  to 
support  Saxony  against  Prussia,  at  tho  Congress, 
instead  of  consentmg  to  tSio  total  absoiptUm  of  the 


former  state  by  the  latter,  and  thus,  probably, 
causing  the  loft  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  power  less  capable  of  maintaining  the  fair 
domains.  Chef-d'ancv^re,"  says  Victor  Hugo, 
speaking  of  this  Rhenish  dotation  of  Prussia,  and 
which  he  calls  the  work  of  Anglo-Kussian  policy, 
'*  chef-(Ccmvre  de  hai'ne,  de  rme,  de  discorde,  et  ds 
calamiti ;  mais  chef-d'ceuvre."*  To  obtain,  there- 
fore, the  cession  of  that  splendid  investiture,  a 
sufficient  bribe  must  of  course  be  offered.  For 
the  loss  of  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Bhine, 
tho  annexation  of  other  territories  presenting  an 
equivalent,  "  and  something  more,"  might  bo 
held  out  to  Prussia.  Hanover,  and  Saxony,  and 
Bmnswick,  and  Oldenburg,  and  Hesse-Electoral, 
and  eke  of  Ducal  a  moiety;  not  to  mention 
Hccklenbui^  twain,  nor  Nassau  perched  ex- 
pressly to  be  pounced  upon,  nor  the  little  laby- 
rinth of  Thuringian  States,  grouped  in  admired 
disorder — there  is  compensation  in  abundance,  it 
is  only  Vemharrat  du  enoix.  In  fact,  Prussia  might 
be  bid  to  carve  out  what  she  liked  north  of  the 
Maine.  Even  tho  ancient  and  steadfast  friend  of 
France,  Denmark,  might  be  thrown  overboard, 
and  Holstcin  delivered  up  to  swell  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Hohcnzollems.  And  if  tho  struggle  for 
this  transference  of  dominion  could  be  confined  to 
Prussia,  backed  by  I'ranco,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  the  Gorman  powers  together,  with  gallant 
little  Denmark  on  the  other,  tho  result  would,  wo 
fear,  be  scarcely  doubtful.  But  so  audacious  an 
attempt  would  inevitably  bring  into  the  field 
England,  Russia,  and  Austria,  in  alliance  together. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  Muscovite  would,  by 
temptations  in  another  quarter,  be  induced  to 
join  fhe  i^nco-Prussian  league.  It  rather  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  apprehension  of  Prussian 
aggrandisement,  away  from  or  on  tho  other  side 
of  tho  Rliino,  bringmg  with  it  a  tendency  and 
an  impulse  towards  greater  coj^lidation  on  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  the  vieg^^a  possible  future 
reclamation  of  the  Germa^^rovinces  of  tho 
Russian  empire — Livonia,  Courland,  would  tend 
to  throw  tho  weight  of  that  power  into  tho  other 
scale.  The  meditated  consolidation  of  Russian 
sway  beyond  the  Danube,  might  be  meditated  in 
vain — the  maintenance  of  the  conquest  be  regarded 
as  insecure,  if  the  erection  of  a  really  formidablo 
power  on  the  flank  of  tho  Russian  Empire  were 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  Let  us  not  suppose 
that  tho  idea  of  three  great  empires — a  French  to 
the  Rhine,  a  Prussian  to  ho  extended  over  Ger- 
many, and  a  Knscovite  to  reach  from  the  Neva  to 
the  Dardanelles,  would  caress  the  £mcy  of  tho 
Czars.  ThodiTiBion,thepiece-meaHngof(iermany, 
is  the  stiength  of  Russia.  In  any  important 
augmentation  of  Prnssian  dominion,  that  condi- 


•  One  cnnnot  but  admire  the  coolness  vitb  which  our 
lively  noighbowra  speaks  of  the  property  of  the  riie 
gauche.  "Donner,"  says  tlie  autlior,  just  quoted,  "la 
rive  ganolie  k  I'AlIem^ne,  c'etait  nne  idte.  L'ovnir 
domiliB  i  1b  ProBse  o'aatnn  ohef-d'osu\Te."  Why  **donner 
&  I'AIIemagne,"  audnot  ■*  »wlr«/"  It~had  beloaeed  to 
France,  fomooth !  !^nce  l^t^f^^l>li!^]@©^t^«  we 
to  consecrate  as  a  maxim  the  converse  of  the  ^^posidoa 
Proudhon— la  propriety,  o'est  le  vol  ?" 
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tion  of  Germany  would  ran  a  too  serious  risk  of 
ultimate  disappearance,  to  be  gnttiiying  to  the 
poUticiana  of  St.  Petersbui^h.  Against  any  such 
contingency  as  the  unity  or  the  consqUdation  of 
a  German  nation,  the  Slavonic  element,  that  for- 
midable weapon  in  the  hands  of  Russia,  would 
haro  to  bo  put  in  motion.  A  war  of  races — that 
war  so  ofton  described  by  spectdatiTe  politicians, 
would  thra  be  the  practical  poli^  of  ^t  power. 
"Wliat  would  become  of  Austria  in  the  cnu^,  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  enquire.  For,  indeed, 
the  alliance  of  that  empire  with  Great  Britain  ond 
llussia,  though  in  such  circumstances  os  we  ore 
contemplating,  Austria  would  certainly  join  those 
powers,  both  from  a  sense  of  danger  to  iiaclf,  and 
from  its  natural  jealousy  of  Prussia ;  the  alliance, 
we  say,  of  Austria  would  not  be  of  so  much  ac- 
count as  some,  from  traditional  ossociationB, 
might  be  disposed  to  consider  it.  And  if  the  suc- 
cess of  BuBsia  against  a  thorough  Frusso-GaUic 
alliance  depended  (as  it  seems  to  us  it  would  de- 
pend) upon  the  impulsion  to  bo  communicated  to 
the  great  Slavonic  family,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in 
what  respect  Austria,  whose  chief  population  is 
of  that  race,  woxdd  bo  ultimately  a  gainer  by  that 
alliance — into  which,  however,  in  oh.  probability, 
its  jealousy  of  Fmssia,  if  nothing  else,  would 
have  driven  it. 

Such,  then,  we  hold  to  bo  the  riposte,  the 
counter-combination  to  a  I^anco-Prasaian  compact 
— the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  and  Kussia,  and 
the  junction  of  Austria  and  the  secondary  King- 
doms of  Germany  to  that  alliance.  In  the  event 
of  success  attending  the  Borusso-Gallic  arms,  then 
the  partial  subjugation  of  transrbenane  Germany 
to  the  Prussian  Crown,  or  (supposing  France  to 
be  wiUing  to  go  to  the  greatest  lengths  for  its 
ally),  the  entire  subjugation ;  and  in  that  case  a 
prospective  war  of  races.  In  the  event  of  failure, 
the  abasement  of  the  counterpoise  to  Austrian  su- 
premacy in  Ger^^^  but  the  renewed  and  con- 
firmed pressure^BT  preponderance  of  Kussian 
influence  in  that  great  country.  No  attractive 
picture  this,  it  should  seem.  Would  Prussia  pur- 
chase the  French  alliance  at  the  price  of  the  equi- 
vocal permanent  advantages,  and  the  not  uncertain 
risks,  near  and  remote  ?  We  shall  have  another 
word  to  say  upon  this  point  before  we  have  done. 

From  the  incidental  glance  we  hare  ffvea  at 
the  probable  conduct,  and  probable  accidents  of 
Austria  under  the  circumstances  of  an  alliance 
between  Prussia  and  France,  wo  may  take  occa- 
sion to  consider  another  possible  combination — 
the  alliance  of  Austria  herself  with  the  latter 
power.  We  may  imagine  the  revival  of  ideas 
supposed  to  have  been  tiiose  of  the  late  Austrian 
Minister,  Schwartzenberg,  whose  policy  seemed 
to  propose  to  itself  these  two  ends,  the  abasement 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  emancipation 
of  his  own  country  from  the  galling  patronage 
and  protection  of  the  great  Autocrat  of  the  north. 
To  realize  these  views  a  French  alliance  alone 
could  servo  as  a  foundation.  Let  us  see  upon 
what  terms  such  an  alliance  could  bo  effected. 

There  is  a  m^oire  addressed  by  Chateaubriand, 
during  his  eiobasBy  at  Borne,  to  H.  do  ^  tenon- 


nays,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  In  Franco. 
In  that  document,  the  vain — but  with  oil  his  ego- 
tism, and  all  his  little  foibles,  let  us  add  with 
pleasure,  the  illustrious  Viscount,  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  at  that  moment  the  question 
occupying  the  ^eat  European  cabinets,  emita  an 
opinion,  in  our  judgment,  too  absolute.  "  L'An- 
gleterre  ct  rAutnche,"  he  says,  "  ont  des  int^reta 
communs ;  elles  sont  natureUement  alli^es  pour 
leurs  politique  ext^rieure,  quellea  que  soient  d'ail- 
leurs  les  diffe rentes  formes  de  leur'gouvemementa,  et 
les  maximes  opposces  do  leur  pohtiquo  interieure." 
As  regards  the  Turkish  Empire,  this  dictum  may 
have  some  foxmdation ;  but,  when  he  proceeds,  as 
ho  docs,  to  say,  that  neither  Austria,  nor  England 
would  ever  consent  to  the  resimaption  by  France  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
think  that  the  else-sagacious  politician  is  forgetting 
the  altered  state  of  things,  and  looking  at  the 
actual  territorial  arrangements  too  much  from  the 
point  of  view  of  another  century — froin  the  times 
of  the  Holy  lloman  Empire  and  of  Austrian  do- 
mination in  Flanders.    We  have  said  that  by  the 
Treaties  of  '14-15,  the  ancient  antagonism  of 
France  and  Austria  was  considerably  attenuated. 
Instead  of  existing  in  fall  vigour  upon  many 
points,  it  was  confined,  in  any  striking  df^:rce,  to 
one.    The  German  frontier  and  the  Bdg^c  barrier 
concerned  Austria  but  indirectly  and  secondarily 
since  then — Italy  was  left  as  the  theatre  for 
future  sfarife  between  the  two  powers — as,  indeed, 
it  had  been  of  old ;  but  now  left  almost  singly  as 
the  field  of  rivalry,  and  certainly  with  immense 
preponderance  in  favour  of  Austrian  ascendancy. 
Nay,  more ;  by  the  necessitated  antagonism  of 
France  and  Prussia,  induced  by  that  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Russo-Britannic  policy  of  which  our  friend 
Hugo  speaks,  an  indirect  means  was  prospectively 
afforded  to  Austria  of  embarrassing,  perhaps  of 
humbling  her  great  German  rival— means  which 
would  probably  he  duly  appreciated  whenever  a 
favourable  opportunity  shoiUd  coincide  with  a  vio- 
lent access  of  jealousy ;  whenever  a  statesman  of 
the  ffmtu  Schwartzenberg  should  arise  to  inspire 
the  policy  of  the  Hapsbnrga.    Any  deduction 
from  Prussian  sover^gnty,  any  hnmiliaUon  of 
Prufioan  power  and  influence,  would  be  a  wel- 
come contingency,  provided  it  could  be  effected 
with  concomitant  securily  to  fhe  Austrian  domin- 
ions out  of  Qermaaj.   Ifotiiing  could  be  more 
flattering  to  those  who  have  not  even  yet  aban- 
doned the  associations,  or  f<n^ttcn  the  traditions 
of  the  old  Imperial  German  Crown.    Let  Frendi 
co-operation,  open  or  underhand,  or  French  sanc- 
tion, or  even  French  neutroEty  in  Italian  ques- 
tions be  secured  to  Austria,  and  it  may  well  bo 
questioned  whether  .her  German  patriotism  would 
go  the  length  of  maintaining  by  arms  the  German 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  A 
French  garrison  in  Rome,  for  instance,  whilst 
apparently  disputing  Austrian  influence  in  the 
ItoUon  peninsula,  might,  we  shrewdly  suspect, 
be  really  playing  into  her  hands — whilst  ostensibly 
curbing  the  excesses  of  the  ji^volutionary  spirit 
it  might,  in  reaUty^|^,^^i4ffp@i(a^|^utbreok 
of  9,  tcwk  iiationpl  ntomieu^  ^ 
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By  the  change  of  conditiona  wo  have  alluded 
to,  as  operated  by  the  Treaties  of '15,  the  "na- 
tural "  alliance  for  England  has  passed  to  other 
hands.  For  a  long  while  the  "Emperor"  and 
the  British  Sovereigu  were  reciprocally  indebted 
for  assistance  in  the  work  of  restraining  the  ambi- 
tion, of  France.  Bat  the  growth  of  another  mon- 
archy in  Germany  diminished  the  need  of  such 
assistance  to  one  of  the  parties  interested :  and, 
pc^ps,  the  fiitnre  sahstitution  for  the  Austrian 
alliance  to  this  country  of  that  of  a  rising  military 
power,  was  not  unforeseen  the  genius  that 
inspired  the  councils  of  Britain  during  Gie  Seven 
Years*  War.  At  all  events,  the  altered  relations 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  Germany,  by  the 
cessation  of  the  latter  as  an  Empire,  and  still  more 
the  separation  of  the  Flanders  from  the  Austrian 
monarohy,  rendered  the  perils  against  which  the 
alliance  of  that  House  with  England  had  subsisted, 
le^  common  to  both  of.  the  parties,  and  conse- 
quently reduced  the  need  of  their  common  action. 
And  so,  we  repeat,  after  the  settlement  of  1815, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  "old,"  there  was 
comparatively  little  left  of  the  "natural" — or 
"  necessary  '  — between  ns  and  our  Imperial  ally 
of  the  Danube.  The  latter  epithets  became  dee, 
and  were  virtually  transferred  to  him  who  guarded 
tho  Bhine,  and  propped  the  Ifetherlands.  And 
what  in  Uio  last  century  was  called  the  "  unna- 
tural alliance  **  between  the  Courts  Schosnhnmn 
and  Versailles,  no  longer,  in  our  opinion,  would 
wear  so  strange  a  character;  especially  now 
(though  wo  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  upon  ques- 
tions of  government),  especitdly,  we  say,  since 
the  installation  in  France  of  a  regime,  certainly 
not  calculated  to  excite  much  alarm  to  the  states- 
men of  Vienna  on  the  score  of  liberalism.  "We 
assert,  then,  that  an  Austro-Frano  aUiance  would 
not,  as  the  territorial  constitution  of  Europe  stands 
by  the  Peace  of  1815,  be  so  unnatural  a  conjunc- 
tion as  formeriy.  For,  it  appears  to  us,  that  in 
the  degree  in  which  the  former  Power  has  lost  its 
common  interest  witii  England  (by  cessation  of 
its  contact  with  "Western  Europe  through  the 
Belgic  provinces) ;  and  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
has  lost  its  great  interest  in  tho  integrality  of 
German  territory,  in  the  same  degree  it  has  been 
drawn  to  France.  For,  if  Italy  still  remains  as  a 
field  for  rivalry,  Italy  is  a  matter  of  less  concern 
to  French  ambition  tmm  the  Belgic  provinces  and 
the  Ithenish  firontier ;  and  of  those,  the  former  is 
of  no  concern  to  Austria,  and  the  latter,  if  lost  to 
Germany — in  whose  entirety  Austria  has  now  a 
dimmuhed  interest — would  be  lost  to  a  rival  of 
fho  House  of  Hapsburg.  And  if,  as  is  to  bo  pre- 
sumed, the  weight  and  influence  of  that  House 
would  be  increased  proportionately  to  tho  loss 
sustained  by  its  rival  of  Brandenbui^,  is  it — we 
repeat  the  question  —  to  be  beUeved  that  the 
German  would  so  preponderate  over  the  Austrian 
patriotism  in  the  councils  of  Vienna,  as  to  induce 
that  power  to  aid  in  maintaining  its  rival  in  pos- 
session of  a  German  territory  with  a  population 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  ? 

It  is  true,  that  a  different  view  may  be,  and 
according  to  the   resent  appearances  ia  taken,  of 


Austrian  interests — viz.,  that  a  close  defensive  al- 
liance botwe^  Austria  and  Prussia,  supported  by 
their  gigantic  neighbour  of  the  north,  would  en- 
sure the  »tatu9  quo  of  thrar  respective  possessions ; 
and  that  the  weight  of  entire  Germany  would 
thus  be  thrown  ag^nst  France,  whether  an  attack 
from  that  nation  should  come  on  tho  side  of  tho 
Bhine  or  of  the  Al^s.  It  is,  however,  the  XMSsiMo 
disruption  of  eadsting  allianoeB  tliai  we  are  con- 
sidramg. 

And  here,  we  may  remark,  that  of  the  so-called 
Five  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  two  are  maintained 
in  that  position  by  something  dse  tiban  tiieir  own 
iohcrent  resources.  The  two  miUtary  monarchies 
of  Central  Europe  are,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm, 
respectively  insufficient  to  themselves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection.  Of  the  other  three  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  That  the  vast  Empire  of  Russia  suf- 
fices to  itself  in  this  respect,  it  needs  but  the  men- 
tion of  1812  to  prove.  That  an  aggression  upon 
Franco — upon  solid,  compact,  united  France — 
could  be  suecessftilly  attempted  by  anything 
short  of  combined  Europe,  no  one  supposes.  That 
England,  with  due  application  of  her  means  and 
resources,  can  answer  for  her  own  protection,  wo 
have  no  donbt.  But  very  different  is  the  state  of 
things  as  regards  Prussia  and  Austria ;  especially 
the  latter.  Prussia,  by  its  strange  and  disjointed 
structure,  eicposed  to  attack  <m  its  points  of  con- 
tact with  three  of  the  other  great  Continental 
Powers,  must  support  itself  on  one  or  other  of 
those  powers  in  case  of  aggression  from  either  or 
both  of  the  other  two ;  must  veer  in  its  dances 
according  to  the  quarter  more  immediately  me- 
naced. An  hereditary  ant^onism  lies  over  against 
it  on  the  side  of  Silesia,  a  territorial  craving  on 
that  of  tho  Bhine,  a  controlling  and  cumbrous 
domination  on  that  of  the  Niemen.  Accordingly, 
its  motives  of  rapprochement  alternate  also.  Im- 
patience of  Bussian  ascendancy  must  incline  it  to 
support  itself  on  French  alliaUfio ;  fear  of  Franco 
must  drive  it  to  seek  shelter  under  Russia;  appre- 
hension of  these  two  combined,  must  induce  it  to 
draw  closer  the  bands  of  German  Union  with 
Austria;  whilst,  again — ^penalty  of  the  partition- 
its  share  in  the  crinie  of  PoUsh  dismemberment 
tics  its  hands,  and  fetters  the  independent  action 
of  its  policy  in  reference  to  its  two  accomplices. 
But  with  Austria  the  weakness  of  tho  case  is  still 
more  patent.  There  is  scarcely  a  province,  we 
had  almost  said,  of  its  wide-spread  empire  which 
it  ra&j  not  fear  to  see  snatched  away  mm.  it,  not 
only  in  tho  event  of  active  instigation,  but  even 
of  passive  encouragement,  or  abstinence  from  in- 
terference from  witiiout.  Excepting  trusty  Tyrol 
and  t^e  hereditary  Duchies,  of  the  steadfast  al- 
legiance, of  what  part  of  the  monarchy  can  tho  so- 
vereigns of  the  Hapsburg  race  feel  secure  ?  Its 
own  Lombardo- Venetian — nny,  half  tho  Italian 
peninsula— is  ready,  ftt)m  day  to  day,  to  burst 
into  a  blaze.  Spontaneously,  it  may  burst  out  at 
any  moment,  and  in  the  feco  of  all  tho  engines 
arrayed  to  quench  tho  conflagration.  Tho  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  encouragement  fr'om  without,  and 
all  that  stirred  in  *48  and  '49  wo^d  bo  in 
motion  again  in  an  infltau^^only  with  more  cn- 
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Tonomcd  hostility  and  dcsiro  of  Ten^^ance  deep- 
ened by  intcrmoaiate  suffering. 

In  Hungary  is  everlasting  danger :  for  of  the 
two  principal  elements,  there,  in  presence  of 
each  other,  the  ascendancy  of  tho  Slavonic  race 
ousurcs  the  discontent,  ancC  when  occasion  serves, 
the  revolt  of  the  Hagyar :  tiie  asceudai^  of  the 
latter,  the  disaffection  of  the  former.  Tbo  one, 
inthout  the  crushing  weight  of  Russia  tiirown 
into  the  scale  against  it,  has  already  shown  itself 
capable  of  ponlling  tiie  throne  of  Hapsburg- 
Iiorraine :  the  other  might  sul«titute  the  ties  of 
kindred  for  those  of  loyalty,  and  seek  a  refuge  or 
a  redresa  in  the  groat  family  of  which  it  is,  ethno- 
logically,  a  member.  Then,  again,  tho  sentiment  of 
Slavonic  nationality  in  the  enormous  majority  of 
that  race  in  Bohemia ;  and  which  certainly  would 
not  indispose  it  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  its  once 
fiistcr-kingdom — and  add  still,  Oolicia  and  its 
Poles;  and  the  materials  for  dismemberment  of 
tho  Austrian  monarchy  must  bo  visible  to  the 
merest  observer — tho  almost  universal,  and  al- 
most daily  peril  of  that  curiously  constructed 
and  unnatural  empire.  With  all  this,  and  with 
all  its  antecedents,  so  pregnant,  as  they  have 
been,  with  imminent  catastrophe,  "  cctte  vieille 
maison  d'Autriche,"  as  was.  said  by  one  who 
himself  dealt  it  a  few  mdo  blows,  "ne  menrt 
jamais." 

The  indicalion  we  have  &U8  given  of  its  internal 
dangers  safflcientl^  establishes  tho  need  to  Austria 
of  support  from  without.  A  moral  support,  a  ma- 
terial forbearance,  aro  the  very  last  it  can  require; 
for  its  own  safety,  from  tho  PoAVora  interested 
respectively  in  the  different  parts  of  its  monarchy 
— interested  respectively,  and  interested  according 
to  circumstances,  in  the  conservation  or  dismem- 
berment of  those  parts.  It  is  tho  strange  property 
of  tho  Austrian  Empire  that  any  of  its  allies  may 
almost  as  easily  or  naturally  become  its  enemies ; 
any  of  its  enemies  its  aUics.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Bussia,  Prussia,  Turkey — oven  Bavaria — 
may,  according  to  changing  accidents,  be  ranged 
with  it,  or  against  it.  &  it  bo  said,  that  all  the 
other  principal  Powors  are  subject  to  a  change  of 
alliance,  and  that  their  mutual  attraction  or  re- 
pulsion must  depend  upon  evenly  and  upon  the 
pioneral  state  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  wc  grant 
it.  But  8tiU,  we  assert  fliat  of  no  European 
power  docs  this  muiabilify  form  the  differential 
character  as  so  markedly  of  Austria :  not  even  in 
the  caseof  Prussia,  who  can,  at  all  events,  count  upon 
a  certain  fund  of  nationality,  upon  a  certain  radi- 
cal sentiment — a  more  definite  and  determinate 
rallying-poiut  for  tmiting  a  people.  If,  then, 
such  is  the  state  of  Austria,  for  and  by  reason  of 
its  internal  constitution ;  if,  in  fact,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  defend  itself  against  itself,  what  must  bo 
its  single  inefficiency  ogainst  aggression  from 
another  power?— and,  further  still,  what  must  it 
he  for  the  purposes  of  ambition,  conquest,  and 
aggrandizement?  Self-preservation  (and  that, 
with  difficulty)  would  seom  to  be  of  necessity  its 
sole  business.  The  policy  of  Mcttemich  through 
so  long  a  series  of  years— tho  policy  of  propping 
up  and  conserving  the  tUUtu  om— would  appear  to 


be  the  one  oUigatcoT'  tm  the  statesmen  of  that  over 
periolitating  Uonazohy.  Aptii  moi  U  deluge,  tho 
well-known  expresmon  of  the  policy  of  that  veteran 
of  imperial  councils,  haply  contained  to  lus  mind 
as  much  of  foreboding  as  of  itmwsiance.  And 
something  very  like  a  deluge  did  break  in  upon 
the  imperial  edifice,  and  swept  him  &om  tho  spot 
hefore  his  time  fw  disappearance  in  the  course  of 
nature.  But  b,  another  minister  arose,  who  seemed 
to  meditate  something  more  fhanpresOTvation;  who 
with  two  rebellions  only  just  quelled  (and  one  of 
them  by  foreign  asustuaco)  in  the  dominions  of 
his  master,  seemed  to  aspiro  to  further  dominar 
tion  and  extension;  plotted  aggression  in  tho 
midst  of  defence ;  and  was  stron^y  suspected  of 
leaning  to  a  new  alliance,  by  whose  aid  he  might 
at  onco  triumph  over  rival  pretensions  in  Germany, 
and  shake  off  the  onerous  obligations  he  writhed 
under  on  the  side  of  Bussia.  There  is  no  saying 
to  what  the  arrogant  and  reckless  ambition  of  a 
Schwartzenberg  might  have  conducted  tho  pro- 
jects of  Austria.  A  minister,  confident  as  he  was 
in  a  policy  of  audacity  and  overbearing,  confident 
in  lio  support  of  Southom  Gtjrmany  at  least, 
seeking  the  alliance  of  Franco — as  a  guarantee  for 
the  immobility  of  Italy — ^mighi,  in  hu  impatience 
of  instability,  apprdiennvo  of  the  dangers  of  in- 
action, launch  into  plans  of  a^;randizement,  and 
desperately  omperil  the  existence  of  the  Monarchy 
in  attempts  to  restore  its  ancient  grandeur.  We 
witnessed  a  specimen  of  his  grandiose  ideas  in 
the  attempt  to  annex  Hungary  to  the  German 
Confederation.  It  is  true,  l£at  this  proposal  met 
with  opposition  from  France,  amongst  others :  but 
had  that  audacious  minister  lived,  or  should  another 
such  arise,  and  should  the  circumstances  of  tho 
moment  favour  a  rapprochement  to  France,  might 
not  that  project  be  revived,  and  the  consent  of 
France  bo  purchased  by  the — as  far  as  Austria  is 
concerued — permitted  annexation  by  the  former  of 
the  coveted  provinces  of  the  left  bank  ?  ThiU  is 
tho  condition  which  must  and  would  bo  stipulated 
for  by  France  in  consideration  of  any  aid  to  Austrian 
ambition,  and  of  connivance  at  Austrian  supremacy 
in  Italy. 

Let  us  BuppoBO  a  change  in  Austrian  counsels — > 
a  return  to  the  ideas  of  Prince  Schwartzenbc^, 
and  those  pushed  to  attempts  of  enormous  magni- 
tude in  an  aUianco  with  France.  Seconded  by 
that  ally,  the  designs  of  Austria  might  stretch 
beyond  an  augmentation  of  its  own  influence  and 
superiority  in  Germany — ^might  bo  carried  to  the 
length  of  a  partial  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  tho  definitive  exclusion  of  llussia  in 
tho  spoil.  Price  of  the  Ilhenish  Provinces,  to  be 
detached  from  Germany,  the  possession  of  Bosnia 
and  Sorvia  might  bo  revindicated  Albania  appro- 
priated ;  and  thus  a  formidable  barrier  raised  to 
Russian  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  whether  by 
tho  Bcwphorus  or  by  tiio  Adriatic.  _  Kay,  tho 
attempt  might  be  made,  however  lata  in  tho  day. 


*  They  vore  in  part  ceded  to jths  EmpenrCharies  VI. 
bj  the  Peace  of  Faa«ii^>lwkz;:>^ddJiyO@um  for  about 
twenty  years. 
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and  thereforo  difflcolt,*  to  poaeoss  itself  of  Mol- 
dam  and  Walkohia,  and  thus  withdraw  thoso 
PrindpaUiiea  from  Eussian  patrooago.  What,  if 
a  miiiister  should  spring  up  m  Yiuima  who  should 
opine  that  tJiero  would  bo  as  much  fbr  Austria  to 
ffin  hj  holding  Italy  with  tho  comuTanoe  of 
France  and  af^irandizinK  itadf  to  tho  dotrinumt  of 
Baisian  inflnenoe,  whiTst  at  tho  same  time  tho 
poHeaaiona  of  its  German  rival  should  suffer  dimi< 
notion — as  much,  we  say,  to  gain  by  this,  as  by 
boldiog  Italy  offomat  Fnmoe  by  the  support  of 
Uiuda,  but  itself  undergoing  tlio  patronage  and 
feeling  tho  weight  of  &e  latter  Power;  whose 
ambitions  designs  upon  tho  Ottoman  Empire, 
moreoTer,  it  would  be  forbidden  to  thwart;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  rival  of  the  House  of  Kaps- 
baig,  in  Germany,  should  at  least  maintain  its 
position  of  equality*  and  be  still,  as  now,  disposed 
and  capable  to  dispute  supremacy  in  every  ques- 
tion of  German  interest  ?  It  is  not,  we  conceive, 
beyond  possibility  that  a  statesman  of  Austria 
should  entertain  such  views  as  these ;  and  thon|^ 
»  far  as  tho  retention  of  tho  Austro-Italian  pos- 
Hsnons  is  concerned,  we  should  not  be  disposed 
to  regard  such  views  as  very  long-sighted,  seeing 
that  the  other  objects  of  the  two  allies  b<^ng  an- 
swend,  yiz^f  tiie  annexation  of  fihenish  and 
Dauubian  provinces  respectirely,  Italy  would  ne- 
cessarily become  agun  the  theatre  fbr  their  con- 
tending interosta  j  still  an  open  contest  with  its 
migh^  neighbour,  a  contest  aided  by  Franco,  and 
undertaken  in  tho  hopo  of  definitively  arresting 
the  march  of  Muscovite  progress  on  the  Danube, 
and  of  liberating  Austrian  rulers  from  their  state 
of  dependence,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Austrian 
monanhy  from  its  constant  exposure  to  the  in- 
trigues of  tho  great  head  of  the  Slaves — a  con- 
tent, with  tiiese  objects,  and  by  these  means, 
might,  wo  repeat,  to  a  daring  and  ambitious  poU- 
tii^,  present  at  least  so  much  attraction  as  a 
contest  with  France  for  Italy,  only  to  be  hope- 
fully maintained  by  tho  aid  of  that  very  power 
whose  patronage  alone,  if  nothing  else,  womd  be 
impairing  tha  prstiiffe  of  the  monarchy  on  another 
Bide.  Kay,  it  might  be  preferred  even  to  a  com- 
mm  action  with  that  |^wer  in  attempts  upon  the 
integrality  of  the  Turkish  empire,  aaS  to  a  scheme 
of  co-partition  in  which  we  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  tho  Lion's  shore  would  be  the 
Austrian  portion. 

And  hero  it  may  bo  thought  that  we  have 
improperly  token  exception  at  tho  assertion  of 
Chateaubriand,  that  "  1' Angloterro  ct  FAutriche 
out  dee  int^rets  communs and  that  by  an 
alliance  between  Franco  and  Austria  this  country 
would  bo  placed  in  a  difficulty,  by  finding  itself 
hostile  to  tho  projects  of  tho  former  upon  the 
ci»rhetum»  provineei ;  while  disposed,  as  regards 
its  anti-Bnssian  movement,  to  thoie  of  the  latter. 


■  Late,  indeed,  and  difficult  indeed  !  It  is  ofttoniBhinK 
the  opportunities  that  Austria  has  lost,  the  olisaces  8ho 
has  thrown  away,  the  openings  she  has  wilfully  shut  her 
eyes  against.  Some  of  these  were  ably  glancea  at  by  the 
author  of  tha  "  Fntnre  of  Austria,"  a  fev  Tears  ago — Ba- 
mn  Adritn,  the  Envoy  in  London,  of  the  short-UvBd 
lieicluferweur. 


A  distinction,  however,  must  be  carefully  noted. 
It  is  true  that  neither  England  nor  Austria  par- 
ticularly desires  to  see  the  Eusaan  eagle  swoop 
upon  tlie  minarets  of  the  B<»phora8.  It  is  true 
that  the  two  have  a  common  interest  in  barring 
tho  road  to  Constantinople  before  those  hordes, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  maroh  to  that  mngnifloent 
conquest.  Bnt  between  the  proteotion  of  Turkey 
from  Busuan  ag^^ression  and  the  appropriation 
any  of  its  provinces  by  another  neighbour,  there 
is  a  very  intelligible  difference ;  and,  although, 
under  certain  oircumstanoos,  Great  Britain  might 
be  disposed  to  regard  with  favour  the  territorial 
interposition  of  another  power  between  the  Mus- 
covite and  the  Mussulman  on  the  Danube,  we 
question  y&cy  much  the  projnotion  of  Briti^  in- 
terests by  a  further  extension  of  Austrian  territory 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

But,  after  all,  f^e  alliance  we  have  spoken  of— 
that  of  France  and  Austria — would  not  alarm  us 
above  measure,  however  ambitious  its  views. 
For,  in  trnth,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
specious  than  fcmnidable.  Sufficient  means  of 
resistanoe,  we  venture  to  think,  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  parties  threatened.  Great  Britain, 
Eussia,  and  Prtuna  are  not  states  to  beoveiridden  in 
acamp^gn,  nor  are  their  meaoi  of  action,  upon  tho 
European  system  so  weak  or  to  limited  ps  to  be 
paralysed  or  exhausted  by  the  oomlnned  efibrts  of 
the  other  two  "  great  powers."  There  would  still 
be  more  than  one  e6U  foibU  in  an  Austro-Frano 
combination.  In  Italy,  always  open  along  its  ex- 
tonsivo  coast  to  the  action  of  England,  a  patriotism 
might  be  aroused,  or  rather  might  be  seconded, 
which,  even  despite  the  union  of  ancient  adversa- 
ries for  the  oppression  of  tiiat  country,  might 
embarrass,  at  any  rate,  and  haply,  adequately 
occupy  tho  occupiers.  The  spirit  that  breathed 
in  tho  strenuous  rcsistanco  of  Borne  to  the  French 
besiegers,  is  not,  we  imagine,  so  utterly  extinct. 
The  least  reverse  to  the  e]^ed  arms  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  many  a  mute  Ciceroacchio  would 
speak  out,  mimy  on  embryo  Garibaldi  burst  into 
life  and  action.  The  contest  would  bo  one  of 
fearful  odds  against  Italian  patriotinn,  no  doubt; 
but  the  hatred  inciting  to  the  contest  would  ba 
intense!  for,  let  not  the  French  flatter  tiiemaelvea 
that  in  any  other  eharaeter  than  that  of  fiberatort 
tho}r  aro  weloome  to  tiie  Italians.  Italy  has  now 
immbed  another  spirit  tiittn  IJiat  of  the  days  when 
a  substitution  of  one  foreign  domination  for  ano- 
ther was  aU  it  looked  for,  or  a  partnership  of 
oppression  the  only  refuge  from  a  smgle  tyranny. 
Then,  again,  those  states  of  Germany  upon  whose 
blind  adhesion  Austria  would  conceive  she  could 
oount,  might,  whatever  their  jealousy  of  Frussian 
infiuenco  and  soreness  at  Prussian  pretensions,  not 
exactly  throw  themselves  under  the  chariot- wheels 
of  Hapsburg.  Bavaria,  for  instance  (who,  more- 
over, would  have  to  be  compensated  for  the  cession 
to  France  of  tho  Bhemdx  Falatinate*)  might 
fimcy,  we  suqwot,  that  ito  better  game  were  to 


•  This,  too,  would  be  a  eoiious  question  iocndeotally, 
and  irhich  Tre  beg  to  iec(Hiu|te»btf^M^@i@^  h@itioal 
map-making  ^ 
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pin-  off  tiie  two  groat  houaoB  against  each  other, 
and  thns  maintain  to  itself  an  importance,  which 
the  decided  ascendancy  (tf  either  of  them  would 
immediately  efihce. 

Poland,  too,  which  at  a  former  day  might  hare 
been  an  ongine  tiuued  against  the  Russian  by  both 
Austria  and  France,*  would  now  rather  serve 
against  them  both.  And  that,  first  by  reason  of  its 
hatred  to  the  Germans,  and  to  Austria  in  particular, 
and,  secondly,  by  reason  of  its  resentment,  desertion, 
and  cajoUery  at  the  hands  of  Prance.  There  are  two 
effects  of  the  great  crime  of  the  last  century — the 
partition  of  Poland — that  can  scarcely  escape  the 
I  notice  of  any  observer.  One,  that  the  influence  of 
Bussia  overshadows  Germany ;  the  other,  that  the 
participation  in  the  crime,  and,  of  course,  the 
dosire  to  preserve  its  own  portion,  hinders  either 
of  the  German  despoilers  from  attempting  to  re- 
orcct  a  state  which  would  be  now  so  serviceable 
as  a  shield  to  boUi  of  tiiem.  These  effects  might 
have  been  prevoited  in  1614-15;  bat  the  oppor- 
tunity passed  away.  And  it  is  siiignlar  that 
Austria,  who  then  manifeeted  some  demre  in  that 
direction,  and  who,  Gris^nally  was  {he  least  cri- 
minal of  the  three,  should  now  be,  as  she  undoubt- 
edly is,  the  most  detested  by  the  Polish  race.  The 
arms  of  that  race  would  be  more  willingly  turned 
against  Kapebui^  at  the  bidding  of  Somanzou, 
than  against  the  latter  at  the  tardy  and  suspicious 
summons  of  the  former,  even  though  repeated  by 
the  voice  and  supported  by  the  sword  of  France. 
We  may  d^loro  such  a  consummation,  but  we 
cannot  conc«il  from  ourselves  that  the  absorption 
of  all  the  partitions  into  tho  Muscovite  empire  is 
a  more  probablo  consummation  for  the  gallant  and 
unfortunate  Polish  nation,  than  either  the  separate 
retention  of  their  shares  by  its  partitioniBt^  or  the 
recovery  of  its  entire  ind^midence. 

With  these  remarlo,  which,  however,  do  not 
exhoost  tho  topic,  on  the  chief  attackable  fuints 
in  an  allianco  of  France  with  Austria,  we  dismiss 
the  consideration  of  such  a  contingent^,  without 
serious  f^prehennon  at  tho  dan^  stunild  it  ever 
arise. 

A  more  alarming  combination,  for  more  tha-^' 
either  of  those  we  have  touched  upon,  would  be  that 
division  of  the  triple  alliance  of  the  north  which 
remains  to  bo  spoken  of — a  division  which  should 
separate  Russia  from  its  two  German  allies,  and 
attach  it  to  Franco.  Such  an  occurrence  may 
seem — maj  be — remote :  present  appearances  may 
not  be  in  its  favour.  But,  as  wo  observed  in  the 
outset,  our  times  have  afforded  sufficient  instances 
of  unexpectedness  realised  ;  history  Aimishes  ex- 
amples enough  of  extraordinary  combinations  and 
alliances,  eccentric  from  their  orbit,  to  warrant 
speculation  upon  a  possible  state  of  things  not  in 
correspondence  with  the  actual.  There  is,  how- 
over,  nothing  so  very  novel  in  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Buama.   We  know 


•  By  both,  we  say :  for  the  secret  alliance  of  Great 
Britain,  FniDoe  and  Austria,  in  Febmary,  1815,  had  in 
contemplation  the  mtriction,  at  all  events,  of  Alexander's 
exorbitant  pretensions  upon  Poland — another  opportu- 
nity lost  to  Austria.  But  Uiis  time,  it  is  true,  it  was  tiie 
lauding  of  Napoleon  that  stopped  the  proceedings. 


that  the  ^  existed  under  Napoleon;  and  we 
know  how  the  union  came  to  be  dissolved.  The 
danger  with  whioh  such  a  conjunction  threatened 
Europe  was  then  counteracted  by  the  inordinate 
ambition  of  one  of  the  parties— ambitioo,  whidi, 
menacing  a  greater  danger,  roused  a  more  ex- 
tensive resistance,  and  ultimately  converted  tho 
accomplice  into  an  enemy.  A  Raseian  alliance 
was  the  revs  of  politicians  devoted  to  the  elder 
Bourbons ;  and  tho  Orleans,  with  all  the  parade 
of  the  enUrUe  cordials,  would,  we  doubt  not,  have 
sacrificed  it  at  any  moment  for  the  fiiendship  of 
the  Czar.  Under  the  restoration,  a  writer  wo 
have  more  than  once  alluded  to  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  all  the  interests  of  France  point  to 
an  alliance  with  Russia,  as  the  preferable  ono 
among  the  great  powers ;  and  althon^  this 
opinion  was  given  while  treating  tho  question  in 
agitation  in  1828,  similar  reasons  may  still  be 
urged,  while  the  relative  territorial  condition  of 
the  powers  remains  &e  same — so  long  as  tho  same 
temptations  to  alteration  and  aggrandizement 
exist;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  "natural  limits" 
are  unattained,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  undis- 
membered.  We  do  not  think  that  certain  dianges 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  opinion  was 
advanced  by  H.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdoms  of  Greece  and  Belgium  (no,  nor 
even  the  establishment  of  French  sovereignty  in 
Algeria),  are  calculated  to  lessen  the  possibiHty, 
or  inv^date  in  the  eyes  of  French  or  Russian 
politicians  the  advantages  to  both  of  each  an 
alliance.  Let  us  try  to  examine,  then,  tho 
grounds  of  this  conjectural  conjunction;  its  in- 
ducements to  the  supposed  contracting  partiee, 
and  what  it  would  have  to  enooimta:  at  the  hands 
of  other  European  governments. 

A  half-grave,  hdf-iaoetious  friend  of  ouis,  a 
gentleman  pest  the  meridian  of  ordinary  human 
life,  who  pursues  politics  with  an  appetite  for  the 
Izomendous,  something  akin  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  £^lowed  the  representation  of  Yon 
Ambni^,  in  expectation  of  the  hour  when  the 
lions  would  devour  their  master ;  this  "  old  and 
excellent"  friend  of  ours  is  wout  to  erpresa  his 
desire  that  his  days  may  be  prolonged  until  tho 
taking  qf  Constsmtinople  (he  does  not  say  by 
whom)  and  the  break  up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
"I  should  like,"  he  says,  "to  see  tho  great 
d4hdeU  that  will  then  take  place."  Great  dthdeU, 
indeed !  for  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  tho  Ot- 
toman Empire  must,  will  assuredly,  be  the  day 
for  a  general  shock  of  clashing  intercsts  :  tho  day 
for  the  disappearance  of  tho  great  landmarks  of 
treaties,  to  be  followed  by  a  new  configuration  of 
kingdoms. 

Without  80  keen  a  relish  for  the  gigantic-ter- 
rible as  our  worthy  acquaintance  just  alluded  to, 
we  confess  that  we  ^ould  bo  diqKWed  to  desire 
for  ourselves  survivance  of  that  tremendous  epoch 
to  come.  Shall  we  speak  the  truth,  and  avow 
that  we  are  heartily  sick  of  that  ever-rcopcniQg 
"Eastern  Qnestion'r"  Frankly;  we  should  liko 
to  see  it  "  settled,"  before  ^&  dark  dav  come  to 
us.  It  may  bo,  tho^itl^  tiimoi:<£K6^auliemcnt" 
is  yet  distant ;  it  may  be  that  it  s  near.  Tho 
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dissolatioii  of  tiio  Turkish  Empiie  has  seemed  K 
often  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  and  the  event 
has  BO  often  disamiointed  the  gapers,  some 
may  look  npon  the  Sublime  Forte  as  a  fixtore 
irremorablo.  The  Kussiaua  have  ao  frequently 
been  goin^  to  ffo  to  Constantinople,  that  when  the 
hour  arrires,  the  alarm  may  again  appear  a  false 
one.  So  many  an  expedient  has  tinkered  n^  the 
infirmities,  and  propped  tiio  tottering  iabnc  of 
Mussulman  rule,  that  the  status  qvo  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  "settlement,*'  aftw  all.  We  can- 
not think  so.  For  what,  in  good  sooth,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  assertion  over  and  over  again 
repeated,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Saltans  in  its  integrality,  is  necessary  to  the 
Balance  of  Power  ?  It  means  nothing  but  this : 
tiiat  everybody  is  not  ready  for  its  partition.  All 
the  parties  interested  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  rooils.  Let  some  political 
enchanter,  some  diplomatic  B«ut  «e  maeUnOt 
operate  such.  f^;xeement,  and  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  the  indispenmbilily  of  the  Turks  to  the 
peace  of  tfao  European  world.  It  is  not,  we  appre- 
hend, any  sentimental  weakness  for  the  Eoran,  a 
sympathy  with  seraglios,  a  penchant  for  polygamy, 
or  for  bowstrings,  a  taste  for  turbans  or  horsetail, 
that  lurks  behind  the  councils  of  cabinets,  and  that 
will  retard  the  dovn&ll  of  t2ie  Hahconmedan  abo- 
mination. 

But  whatever  causes  may  have  hitherto  averted 
the  evil  day  of  the  sncceseors  of  Mahomet  II., 
however  the  mutual  jealousies  of  European  govern- 
ments may  combine  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
Turkey,  we,  for  our  part,  see  in  that  very  circum- 
Btance  an  earnest  of  its  eventnal  destruction. 
The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  appears  to  us  one 
of  tliose  events,  of  which,  like  many  an  one  in 
private  life,  men  disguiso  to  themselves  the  reali- 
zation, because  they  fear  it.  They  feel  that  it 
must  arrive,  and  therefore  veil  it  to  their  eyes. 
They  even  affect  at  times  a  sort  of  incredulity ; 
just  as  men,  fbr  the  most  part,  unwillingly  con- 
template that  "necessary  evil,"  vhich  "will  come 
when  it  will  come." 

We  may  be  chaiged  with  p(^tical  &taUsm;  but, 
nevertheless,  this  is  our  convictioor— that  there  are 
certain  eventualities,  the  constant  and  deep-rooted 
apprehension  of  which  is  a  very  guarantee  for  their 
fufSlment ;  and  foremost  of  these  we  rank  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ottomans. 

The  dismemberment  of  Turkey!  Event  easily 
fiircsecn  in  the  main;  but  difficult,  indeed,  of 
arrangement  in  its  details.  Well  may  European 
statesmen  shrink  from  contemplating  it  closely. 
There  go  too  many  words  to  that  baigain  to  have 
it  Gomduded  out  of  hand.  The  assignment  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallacfaia  is  obvious  enot^h :  tbat 
of  Servia  and  Bosnia  might  not  present  great 
obstacles.  But  who  is  to  push  his  frontier  to  the 
Balkan  ?  Is  any  to  do  so— and  go  no  further  ? 
Who  is  to  have  Egypt,  and  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  ? 
Who  Candia,  la  retiu  da  FArchipel?  Who  the 
great  prize  of  the  lottery,  tlio  "  gemini  janua  vasta 
maris?*'  And  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  Zieux 
Saintt,  a  source  of  moral  influence  in  tho  East  not 
Ukcly  to  be  ovorlookod  ? 


"Now,  to  tho  question  of  that  dismemhezm^t, 
partial  or  entire,  we  hold  tiie  question  of  the 
Rhenish  fhmtier  to  be  closely  and  necessarily  at* 
tached.  The  lmite$  natmvlh$  are  tiie  prime  price 
that  could  purchase  the  consent  of  France  to  any 
appropriation  by  other  powers,  of  tho  provinces  of 
European  Turkey.  We  do  not  say  tiiey  are  the 
only  price,  but  the  chief,  the  sine  qua  non.  To 
those  who  might  suggest  Egypt  as  an  adequate 
bait  for  French  ambition,  we  would  recall  the 
fact  that  the  treaties  of  Leoben  and  Campo  Formio 
preceded  the  expedition  of  General  Bhonaparte  to 
that  country.*  And  had  not  Mens.  Thiers'  pug- 
nacious propensities  shrunk  before  the  union  of 
the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  July,  1 840,  tlxere  can- 
not he  much  doubt  but  that,  though  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  affair  would  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  rupture,  the  blow  would  hevoibeen  struck  by 
France  on  tJie  Bhine.  This  was  felt  in  Germany, 
as  we  all  remember;  and  the  song,  which  on 
steamboats  and  in  »^d^o§ii,  in  d  nurngtr 
and  tieAu,  in  drawing-rooms  and  drinldng-boats, 
has  belaboured  our  ears  ever  since — m  toUm 
meht  hahen — dates  from,  that  critical  juncture. 

We  may  confidently,  then,  assert,  that  the  first 
stipulation  on  the  port  of  France  for  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  would  be  an  extension  of  its  own 
European  territory  to  the  north  and  cost.  And 
the  demands  of  the  former  would  probably,  and 
naturally  enough,  be  regulated  by  ^e  latitude  to 
be  allowed  to  the  latter.  For  instance,  for  the 
annexation  by  the  Czars  of  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, Belgium  might  content  our  meek  and 
modest  neighbours  of  the  Seine;  for  a  &rther 
extension  of  Russian  rule— say,  to  tlie  Balkan 
— the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  Prussian 
Rhenish  province  south  and  east  of  the  Moselle 
might  be  accepted  as  an  additional  instalment; 
for  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Mus- 
covite, the  remaining  territory  (Prussian  and 
Dutch)  on  tills  side  tlw  Rhine.  And  this,  ai  tho 
least. 

For,  ve  may  ask,  would  even  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  loft  bank  satisfy  France  for  the  acqtii- 
sition  to  Russia  of  the  Bosphorus  and  tiie  Dardan- 
elles ?  The  acquisition  of  Constantinople  by  the 
successor  of  Catiierine  !  Why,  the  other  Napoleon 
would  not  listen  to  the  thing  for  a  moment,  even 
when  his  sway  was  not  bounded  by  the  limites 
naturelks.  In  vain  the  "Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empire  "  tried  to  persuade  him  that  Constantino- 
ple would  only  be  a  provincial  town  of  tho  vast 
dominion,  whose  capital  was  St.  Petersburgh.  It 
was  of  "  no  use  "  Alexander's,  "  knocking  at  that 
door."  The  exclamation  of  the  French  Emperor 
shows  in  what  light  he  r^arded  the  possession  of 
the  famous  city.  "  Constantinople ! '  he  replied, 
to  the  desire  of  the  Russian,  "jamais!  c'cst 
Tempire  du  monde  !"t 

•  It  is  true  that  the  CongroBS  of  Bastadt  sat  during 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Bat  the  cession  of  the  rive 
gaitche  had  been  already  agreed  to,  and  that  congress  was, 
mainly,  to  discuss  the  terms  of  compensation  to  Austria 
and  other  Genuan  Powers. 

+  "  L'lDQuence  .sur  la  Mcditcrranee  depend  de  Tiuflu- 
.  on(»  HOT  la  Forte ;  je  ne  I'aunii,  cetto  influenb^,  qu'en  do- 
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Supposing,  however,  that  ia  addition  to  tiio 
Khenish  boundary  lino,  on  alliance  of  Busda  with 
Franco  Bhould  consent  to  assign  Egypt  to  the 
latter,  as  a  share  of  Ottoman  spoil.  But  to  this 
oBsignmcnt  thero  are  two  drawbaolu :  one  on  the 
aide  of  £^rance,  tho  other,  of  Eiusia.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cotuatU  of  Bussia  might  not  be  held 
oquivalont  by  France  to  the  a^miition  mode  by 
this  formor  Power ;  for  tlio  dimoultios  attending 
the  conquest  of  'Egyi^t  would  not  only  be  far 
greater  for  France  tlum  those  attending  the  con- 
quest of  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  boundary,  but 
also  &r  greater  than  would  attach  to  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  by  Bussia.  The  Dardanelles 
are  of  easier  reach  to  the  Kuscorite,  than  is  the 
Delta  to  tho  Gaul.  Kussian  Czars  might,  with 
comporativo  ease,  march  to  St.  Sophia  any  day  in 
tho  week;  FEonoh  Emperors  would  find  (as 
French  captains  have  found  before  them),  certain 
monstors  on  the  watory  way  that  lies  between 
them  and  Alexandria.  In  uie  next  place,  the 
drawback  to  Russian  advantage  in  this  oonocdod 
partition  to  France,  would  be  the  closer  approach 
of  a  Catholic  Power  in  the  Fast,  and  the  struggle 
to  come  hraeaftcr,  when,  as  would  indubitably 
happen,  the  Greek  and  Romish  interosta  should 
oomo  into  coUiaioa  in  Palestine  and  its  "Holy 
Plaoes." 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  France 
would  consent  to  tbe  fall  of  European  Turkey 
into  Ruaria,  or  Rosdan  and  Austrian  hands, 
upon  condition  of  the  ro-ostablishment  of  Polish 
independence.  Possibly;  but  woxUd  tho  chief 
party  to  the  alliance  on  tho  other  aido  con- 
sent to  the  stipulation  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  to 
admit  the  reatoraticm  of  Poland  would  be  to 
allow  a  wodgo  to  bo  driven  into  ita  bulky 
empire  :  would  render  for  over  insecure  its  new 
acquisitions.  It  is  thought  by  others,  that  Tunis 
aud  Tripoli  would  servo  tho  purpose  of  Franco. 
But  though  tho  conquest  of  them  would  bo  at- 
tended with  less  diificulty  than  that  of  Egypt, 
thdr  acquisition  by  France  would  be,  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  only  a  st^  to  future  attempts  upon  the 
lattor  country. 

Menacing,  thou,  as  would  bo  for  tho  general 
equililnium  the  junction  of  French  and  Bnssion 
arms,  we  may  question  whether  ^anoe 
could  be  foi'med  with.;Wf  satisihctiou  to  the  pre- 
tonsious  of  both  the  eontiooting  parties.  For,  to 
balance  Constantineplo— the  great  object  of  the 
one — ^the  othra*  would  insist  on  tho  Rhine  at  the 
ieast;*  and  in  that  relative  appreciation  wot^, 
perhaps,  lie  tho  difficulty. 

Bu^  be  the  compact  concluded  with  or  withent 


voaont  te  foisna  de  I'Empire  tnre,"  was  ibe  opinioo  he 
stated  in  s  flubsequent  interriew  with  on  Austrian  ncRo- 
ciator,  Mons,  de  Bubna. 

"  La  Hossie,  mnitreafle  da  Boaphore,  de  Constantinople, 
et  do  la  Grfcce,  c'elait  Iti  nionercliio  uuiverscUo  de 
rtiurope,  de  l  Asie.  et  de  la  MctUterraneo." — Lamarline, 
Hestauration.  But  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  heap  up 
testimonies  to  tlio  importance  of  yonder  positions. 

.  "Au  moim,"  Hnid  the  claimant  of  tlie  rive  ganehe,  in 
tlic  "Linutes  de  la  Franc*;."  Au  mofw,  without  HpucifV- 
tho  tiUf  plemcntory  dehiilcriita. 


reference  to  Egypt,  what,  in  either  case,  would 
be  the  conduct  of  the  other  Powers  ?  The  atti* 
tude  of  Qroat  Britain  is  dear  enough.  Such  an 
alliance  could  encounter,  on  her  part,  nothing  but 
o^KMition,  and  that  of  tho  most  strenuous  kind. 
We  can  scarcely  iin>igino  anything  more  perilous 
to  her  influence  and  intorests.  Her  two  great 
European  rivals  leagued  togothor,  and  with  what 
objects?  Wo  have  already  expressed  our  con- 
viction that  an  attempt  on  Bc^nm  or  the  Rhiiw 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  rupture  between  France 
and  this  country.  But,  to  see  otir  supremacy  in 
the  Meditorrauean  and  the  Levant  doubly  menaiced, 
the  road  to  our  Indian  empire  threatened  with 
obstntction  by  the  old  hereditary  foe  1  I7o  efforts 
of  which  this  mighty  nation  is  capable  would  bo 
spared  to  avert  the  accomplishment  of  such  objects 
as  those.  But  Great  Britain  alone — wo  cannot, 
aud  must  not,  disginiso  it  irom  ourselves — i^'ith  all 
her  great  and  voriod  resources,  though  the  vigour 
of  a  Chatham  or  a  Palmerston  should  direct  het 
energies,  could  scarcely  hope  for  mastery  in  the 
unequal  strife.  Upon  whom  thon  could  she  count? 
And  of  the  allies  upon  whom  she  might  possibly 
count,  what  would  be  the  weight  and  value  ?  We 
confess  we  should  not  look  without  nueosiness 
at  the  prospect.  Of  states  of  inferior  consider- 
ation, the  profit  to  be  drawn  in  this  contest,  would 
be  small,  or  the  applkation  doubtAil.  Spain,  for 
instance,  listless,  apathetic,  and  powerless  for 
any  external  efif<ut.  Even  if  she  uiotild  not  re- 
gard with  favour,  or,  at  all  events,  with  indiffer- 
ence, the  struggle  for  sway  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  erst  victor  of  Lepanto  would  be  without  ability 
to  influence  tho  destinies  of  the  midland  sea.  To 
rouse  to  any  effectual  effort  the  languid  enci^cs 
of  Islamism,  would  be — apart  &om  a  certain  awk- 
wardiiGBS  attaching  to  an  mti-ckrigtian  patronage— 
a  hard,  and  probably  a  vain  endeavour.  Upon 
tho  resistance  to  incorpomtion  with  France,  likely 
to  bo  opposed  by  Belgium,  we  rely  with  child- 
like coniidonce  and  simplicity.*  How  deeply  tho 
sentiment  of  a  distinct  nationality  has  penebtttod 
that  recent  kingdom  remains  yet  to  bo  put  to  the 
test.  Of  course  its  resistance  to  annexation  must 
depend,  in  a  degree,  upon  tho  support  it  should 
receive  from  its  natunu  protectors.  Then  again, 
for  Holland ;  the  course  to  bo  taken  by  that  coun- 
try, menaced  as  it  would  be  with  the  immediate 
and  not  over  trsnquillising  vicinity  of  France, 
would  undoubtedly  be  regulated  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  Prussia.  Should  the  latter  consent  to 
any  transaction,  tho  former  would  scarcely  stand 


*  We  have  under  onr  eyes  the  Brossels  edition  of  % 
pamphlet  of  the  day,  when  the  Titrco-Greek  question  was 
yet  undecided.  The  hroehan  is  by  a  certain  **  Qeneral 
Bacon  de  Bichemont,  Depute  de  I'AIUer,"  who  telU  as  in 
a  preface,  that  the  English  "  Times"  had  called  bim  sb 
"old  fool."  And,  Apropos  to  the  autlior's  assertion,  Aat 
Belgium  waited  only  for  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  France 
in  order  to  throw  ilself  into  her  arms,  the  Belgian  editor 
thinks  proper  to  sutijuin  a  nou?,  denouncing  the  assertion, 
and  appealing  against  it,  both  to  cilizons  and  soldiers, 
both  of  whom  are,  he  snyn,  "  inviolably  attached  to  the 
independence  of  our  happy  country,  and  to  the  dynasty 
of  Nassau."  This  was  in  the  ycat^r0@^  [@  is  a  scn- 
aiUe  proverb  that  sajs,'*il  ne  faut  jurer  di-nen." 
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fortlL  as  Uie  singie  Coittinoatal  oham^on  ot  Wcst- 
eni  Enropo  agamst  IVendi  enoroacthment.  Eren 
the  encouragement  which  England  is  disposed  to 
affi)rd  to  Italian  fireedran  must  depend,  la  some 
mcasnre,  upon  the  side  to  be  taken  by  Austria  in 
the  great  array  of  European  combatants. 

Afl  regards  the  two  great  Powers,  Austria  and 
Fnissia,  the  line  tho  former  might  adopt  is  not 
after  all,  we  think,  of  such  a  very  vast  importance. 
Its  accession  to  the  Kusso-Franc  alliance  would 
laing  no  well-wieldable  Btrengtii  with  it;  and 
ironld  scarcely  be  worth  their  purchase  by  a  con- 
ceded share  of  the  spoil,  from  which  its  oppo- 
sition— xmleas,  indeed,  conjointly  with  Frosaia  and 
the  test  of  Qennony — ^woiild  avail  littie  to  debar 
them.  To  Austria  herself,  such  adhesion  would 
ndy  hring  a  temporary  security,  or  a  temporary 
.  cigoyment,  at  the  best,  of  the  portion  of  plunder 
accorded  to  her.  For  the  radical  disorders  of 
that  monarchy  would  not  be  remedied  by  any 
sach  permissivo  agsrandizatioii ;  and  the  arm  oS 
its  huge  neighbour,  erer  snspended  over  it,  would 
oaly  be  str^gthened  fi)r  a  fatare  blow.  On  the 
I  other  hand,  neither,  we  Bay,  would  the  opposition 
of  Austria  to  the  Franco-Kuss  designs,  he  of 
I  very  great  service  or  account  For  that  Power, 
once  embarrassed  in  a  war  on  either  side,  Italy 
and  Hungary  are  there  ever  ready  to  start  away 
from  its  grasp.  If,  indeed,  a  cordial  and  thorough 
nnion  of  the  German  element  in  its  States  with 
I  that  of  Prussia,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  great  Teutonic  family,  oould  really  take  place ; 
if  (leaving  Italy  beside  tho  question)  a  German 
I  union  for  a  truly  German  object — vi».,  defence 
j  against  tho  two  other  ^reat  races  threatening  Ger- 
,  many  on  either  side — ^if  this  could  be  counted'ou, 
I  then,  it  is  truo,  a  compact  mass  might  be  opposed 
to  tho  two-fold  enemy,  and  a  bold  front  presented 
both  to  QalUc  andMusoorite  ambition.  If  any 
danger  could  bring  to  united  action  tho  scnne 
forty  millions  that  Germany,  in  her  dreams  of  na- 
tional unity,  loves  to  nnmbcTy  one  would  t^ink 
the  threatening  aspect  of  an  allianco  between  the 
two  mighty  states  which  ^closo  it  on  cither  hand 
would  be  that  perU.  But  this,  wo  fear,  is  scarcely 
to  be  looked  for.  Old  ambitions,  traditional  jealou- 
sies reviving  aspirations,  would  too  probably,  as  too 
often  before,  bo  at  their  evil  work ;  and  short- 
Bighted  views  of  individual  interest  would  create 
division  where  union  alone  could  hope  for  ultimate 
safety  to  all  parties.  It  is  under  such  influences 
that  we  hold  the  accession  of  Austria  to  a  Busso- 
Franc  allianco  a  more  probable  contingoncy  than 
a  counter-movement  on  its  part. 

But  Prusna  ?  In  tho  Memotn  of  Chateaubriand 
from  which  we  have  cited  a  passage,  it.  is  said  that 
on  additional  recommendation  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Bnssia  is,  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  induce  Pnwsia  to  join  it  the 
aSec  of  certain  advantages.  This,  of  oonrae,  can 
only  mean  tho  offer  oi  indamnification  in  Germany 
at  ttie  expense  of  the  smaller  States*  and  to  the 
detrimrait  of  Austria.*  Wo  have  abeady  touched 


*  Be  it  obBflTred,  that  Bometbing  more  than  aa  eqni- 
nlent  of  tenitoty  sad  population  must  be  giveD  to  bnbe 


that  point  while  speaking  of  a  ^wnjectnral  allianco 
between  France  and  Prussia  alone.  And  if  tho 
facility  of  acquisition  would  now  be  increased  to 
Prussia  by  having  the  Czar  for  ally  instead  of  op- 
ponent, tiie  difficulty  of  hereafter  preserving  its 
acquisitions  would  bo  increased  also  by  tho  enor- 
mous and  disproportionate  aggrandizement  of  that 
ally.  And  to  all  other  considerations  may  bo 
added  this ;  that,  as  the  future  of  Prussia  would 
then  consist  more  than  ever  in  taking  the  lead  (as 
then  it  would  inevitably  be  at  the  head)  of  tho 
German  people,  it  would  be  questionable  how— 
and  we  should  uke  to  know  ore  ? — that  Power 
which  had  bartered  away  to  the  stranger  some 
couple  of  million  of  German  race  and  tongue,  on 
the  "West,  and  which  had  resigned,  for  personal 
objects,  the  Khine,  the  pride  of  the  nation,  could 
pretend  to  rally  round  itself  that  race  for  resistance 
to  the  Slavonic  north  and  east.  We  doubt,  too, 
ooniidetably,  whatever  unpopularity  and  disfhvour 
Austria  shoold  labour  under  in  Gramany,  whe^er 
FroBsia  would  liae  in.  Teutonic  estimation,  or  oon-> 
dliate  Teutonio  sympathies  towards  its  views  of 
supremacy,  by  accepting  German  spoils  and  Ger- 
man principalities,  at  the  price  of  German  cessions 
and  German  national  honour. 

We  must  take  leave  to  insist  upon  this  point; 
for  Prussia  is  essentially  a  German  power.  She  is 
a  German  power,  or  she  is  nothing.  Her  history 
(since  she  had  a  history  of  any  importance)  13  full 
of  this  /a<r^-— with  a  single  exception — and  that 
exception  "  not  only  a  crime  but"  (as  time  tends 
more  and  more  to  prove)  "a  blunder;"  also,  tho 
ambition  of  tiie  Hohenzollems  cannot  rightly  be 
said  to  stray  out  of  Germany.  The  rising  great- 
ness of  the  royal  house,  ite  recent  history,  its 
ftitnre — all  associate  it  intimately  and  indivertibly 
with  tho  German  "  Fatherland."  This  cannot  be 
predicated  so  strictly  and  simply  of  tho  great  rival 
honse.  Throughout  numy  centuries  there  have 
been  alliances,  pretenrions,  interests,  other  than 
Gannan,  which,  oven  whontho  Austrian  wore  tlio 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  country,  have,  more  or 
less,  influenced  his  policy.  Dashes  of  foreign 
colour  are  seen  ever  and  anon  in  his  historical  pic- 
tures. That  Austria  should  not  aid  in  maintain- 
ing the  entirety  of  German  territory,  that  it  should 
let  "  the  left  bonk"  be  lopped  off  from  the  mass, 
would  bo  neither  imintolligible,  nor  very  sur- 
prising, nor  perhaps  unvenial ;  but  that  Prussia 
should  consent  to  sign  away  any  acre  of  German 
soil  from  Germany,  to  out  off  an  arm  of  the  great 
body,  suppress  a  power  of  the  machine  that  should 
be  made  to  work  its  greatness,  this  would  bo  both 
unintelligible  and  astonishing  as  to  its  permduont 
interests,  and  unpardonable  to  its  patriotism  and 
its  honour. 

No !  the  honour,  the  pride,  and  the  interest  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  alike  demand  from  it  a 
firm  maintenance  of  tiiu  inalienability  of  German 


Prussia.  A  mere  equivalent,  eyen  thoagh  biinging  to 
Prussia  greater  compactness  than  it  now  presents,  would 
not  bo  sufficient  to  abase  Austria  in  the  scale  of  German 
power,  and  to  conipensate  (if  indeed  onylhing  etruld 
compensate)  for  the  loss  of  the  preitige  ^  German 
patriotism. 
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aoil.  Let  it  beware  of  offending  its  own  for- 
tune, marring  its  destinieB ;  beware  of  alienating 
the  national  German  sentiment  by  a  too  exclnsire 
pursuit  of  personal  objects.  Let  it  take  heed  lest 
it  incur  such  a  denunciation  aa  that  so  justly 
launched  against  certain  "  new-bom  kings,"  who 
owed  their  royalty  and  their  aggiandization  to  the 
stranger. 

Woe  to  them  sU !  bnt  hesriest  troe  and  shame 
To  that  Bavarian  who  did  first  advaaoe 
His  banner  in  accursed  league  vith  France — 
Fir$t  open  traitor  to  a  iaered  nam. 

Whatever,  then,  might  be  the  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria with  reference  to  a  Gallo-Huscovite  alliance, 
the  rdli  of  Prussia  is  pointed  out  to  her  both  by 
honour  and  by  interest ;  by  principle  and  by  cal- 
culation. Should  the  voice  for  opposition  to  a 
French  and  Russian  combination  prevail  in  tite 
court  <^  Schoenbrunn,  then  tiie  efforts  of  united 
Qennany,  at  any  rate  (for  we  will  not  take  into 
account  any  other  element  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy) would,  we  i^onld  hope,  tell  for  something 
in  bahtncing  the  contest.  Eut  let  Prussia  guard 
against  the  temptation,  suggested  by  hereditaiy 
rivalry,  to  take  the  nde  opposed  to  the  one  of 
Austrum  choice.  It  coiQd  not  join  a  French  and 
Russian  alliance,  without  t^e  sacrifice  of  its  pos- 
sessions on  tiie  rive  gauehe,  while  what  it  might 
gain  in  immediate  compensation  on  the  rive  droite 
of  Rhine  or  of  Elbe,  would  be  lost  in  moral  power, 
lost  in  the  appreciation  of  that  Qermany  to  the 
supremacy  of  which  it  aspires.  The  prestige  of 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  would  be  mined  with 
the  German  nation— that  prestige  which  has  suf- 
fered BO  much  already,  by  the  feeble  will  and  un- 
stable policy  of  MS,  and  the  two  following  years. 
For  aa  to  Pm^ian  ascendancy  in  Germany,  let 
not — we  must  again  urge  the  point — the  House  of 
Hohcnzollem  flatter  itself  that  it  is  to  assist  it  to 
found  a  new  empire  in  its  dynasty,  that  France 
and  Russia  would  lend  their  hands.  If  ever  that 
House  is  to  be  the  head,  of  Germany,  it  is  by  the 
German  nation  itself  that  it  must  attain  that  ele- 
vation; and  the  sacrifice  of  German  provinces 
would  be,  we  humbly  opine,  a  dubious  preludo  to 
success  in  such  an  ambition.* 

But  if  Austna  should  accede  to  fko  alliance  of 
Russia  and  France,  the  duty  is  still  more  impe- 
rative on  Prussia  to  guard  the  German  soil  from 
violation,  and  the  interest  clearer  still.  All  that 
Hapsburg  would  lose  in  national  consideration,  and 
in  hold  on  the  German  people,  its  rival  would 
gain. 

Prussia,  then — to  place  once  for  all,  finally,  the 
situation  in  its  proper  light — Prussia,  we  maintain. 


•  It  has  been  irell  remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  "  Kevue 
des  Deux  Mondes"  that  "  Des  le  jour  oil  la  Pnisse,  infi- 
dele  k  toute  son  bistoire,  n'e»t  ploal'^t  llb^  de  I'Alle- 
magne,  et  le  gardien  de  certains  prinoipes,  dfes  ce  jour, 
I'Autriche  reprend  sea  anciens  dnnte ;  la  sonvendnete  ap- 
partient  la  monarchie  dea  Hopsbourg."  Let  the  hint 
be  tak6n,but  wilh  lai^er  application  Uian  the  Frenchman, 
perhaps,  intended;  for  we  can  hax^y  suppose  that  he 
would  consent  to  reoommend  among  the  "  cert^s  prin- 
cipes,-'  tliat  of  fidelity  to  its  trust  as  guai^  of  the  German 
frontier. 


has  a  grand,  a  paramount  interest  in  preserving  to 
itself  and  to  Germany  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Rhine.  It  has,  therefore,  an  interest  in  keeping 
France  within  her  assigned  limits — we  mean  of 
course  with  reference  to  that  liver ;  for  we  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  Alpine  limits, 
and  Savoy  is  an  insignificant  item  in  the  great 
European  account.  It  must,  consequently,  hare 
an  interest  in  the  defence  of  Belgium,  the  conquest 
of  which  country  by  French  arms  could  only 
lead  to,  and  fiicilitate  aggression  upon  the  Pmsaan 
cisrhenane  territories.  But  if  the  most  fiivonro- 
ble  means  for  France  to  attempt  these  objects  ho 
— as  no  incompetent  judges  have  advanced — an 
aUiance  with  Russia,  to  that  alliance  Fmssia  must 
find  herself  opposed ;  and  to  the  views  of  both 
parties  to  that  compact  Great  Britain  is  opposed 
also.  By  interest,  therefore,  by  position,  by  prin- 
ciple, Prussia  is,  obviously  and  obligatory,  the 
ally  of  this  oonntry.  It  may,  we  conceive,  be  re- 
garded as  the  necessary,  the  natural,  the  morally 
certain  alliance  for  England ;  whUst  on  the  other 
hand  we  can  only  look  on  Austria  as  the  con- 
ditional, the  accidental,  the  problematical. 

And  thus  we  close  oar  remarks  upon  the 
counter-contingencies  to  that  third  phase  of  the 
conjectural  division  of  the  Triple  (erst  "Holy") 
Alliance — the  junction  of  the  arms  of  Franco  ana 
Russia. 

While  we  are  writing,  the  affair  of  Montcnt^ro 
appears  to  assume  rather  grave  proportiottB. 
Austria  is  massing  troops  upon  the  Tiirkish 
firontier ;  and  certain  articles,  evidently  officially 
inspired,  have  been  given  to  the  wond  in 
AUgemeine  Zeitwtg,  that  would  be  Tery  menac- 
ing, indeed,  could  we  take  them  quite  au  ta%eiix.  i 
In  one,  the  down&ll  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  spoken  of  as  on  the  point  of  arriving.    "  The 
apple"  it  is  said,  "threatens  to  fiOl  £am  the  i 
tree — the  apple  of  discord  ibr  all  tiiat  has  any  j 
pretensions  to  poww  in  Europe."    In  another,  ! 
the  European  portion  of  that  Empire  is  assigned 
to  its  two  great  neighbours,  and  a  lino  ddibc-  | 
rately  drawn  from  Widden  to   Salonica,  from  i 
Salonica  to  Cape  Linguette  (below  Durazzo),  and 
the  included  territory  coolly  claimed  for  addition  ! 
to  the  lUyriac  provinces  of  the  sovereignty  of  I 
Hapsburg.  Prussia,  and  the  some-time  ZoUverein,  ' 
are  invited  to  welcome  this  solution,  as  offering 
prospective  commercial  advantages  innumerable. 
And  the  organs  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  take  j 
care  to  esBui'o  us  that  there  is  a  perfect  under- 
standing  between  France  and  Ausb'ia,  as  well  as 
between  the  latter  and  Russia. 

We  will  here  take  leave  to  remark  that  there  is 
no  power  whose  conduct  has  rendered  so  difficult 
the  "  settlement "  of  the  Turkish  Qiwstion,  as 
that  of  this  vray  Austria;  none,  that  is  so  answer- 
able to  Europe  fax  the  dangers  to  which  the  Otto- 
man dominions  are  exposed  from  Bussian  ambition. 
Had  Austria,  with  provident  magnanimity,  re-  i 
nounced  her  Italian  ambition ;  lutd  she,  instead  I 
of  seeking  to  perpetuate  an  odious  dominatioQ  in 
that  peninsula,  boldly  advanced  her  pretensions 
to  guard  the  line  of  Ulo  Danube ;  manftilly  inter- 
posed in  the  principoUties,  and  an^patcd  tiie 
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game  of  Bnssia ;  had  Bhe  adopted  a  liberal  system, 
and  patronized  the  free  and  enlightened  tenden- 
cies which  she  has  uniformly  oppwed ;  she  might 
hare  taken  np  a  position  which  wonld  at  once 
have  extended  her  own  dominioDS,  in  compensation 
tac  Tcnimciations  in  Italy,  and  reassured  Europe 
mth  regard  to  the  fate  of  Constantinople.  Yes ; 
reamtred  JEurope,  we  say;  for  even  though  her 
protection  of  the  Sultan  should  have  heem  pur- 
chased hy  the  cession  of  some  of  his  Danuoian 
prorinoes,  Austria,  as  the  possessor  of  those  pro- 
Tittces,  would  hare  been  leaa  alarming  to  the  ge- 
neral foars  than  the  other  mighty  neighbour  is 
now.  But  now,  Austria  can  no  longer  play 
that  part — the  day  is  gone  by.  She  may  affect 
to  be  a  protectress  of  Turkey ;  but  the  internal 
weaknesses  of  her  own  Empire  are  too  great  to 
render  her  protection  of  any  real  value.  It  is  a 
pretension  without  power.  She  can  now  only 
oScr  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  designs  of  the 
Czars,  or  co-operate  with  them  in  an  illusory 
participation  of  plunder,  merely  serving  as  a  tool 
to  be  thrown  aside,  when  its  uses  are  done.  She 
may  be  admitted  by  the  Muscovite  to  a  share  in  the 
spoil  for  the  nonce — only  to  be  stripped  of  it  when 
the  gainof  her  giant  accomplice  shall  be  well  esta- 
blished and  assured.  Her  airs  of  protection,  as 
her  threats,  are  now  singly,  of  little  moment;  and 
the  sbitesmen  of  the  Divan  must,  indeed,  possess 
bat  an  antiquated  acquaintance  with  European 
olbirs,  if  ^ej  do  not  knov  the  perU  to  Austria 
of  an  ^ffnsnvg  war. 

"With  all  her  bravado,  therefore,  addressed  to 
other  Continental  Powers,  and  with  all  her  assur- 
ance, with  all  this  blunderbuss  and  thtmder,  we 
can  change  nothing  of  our  opinion — to  wit,  that 
Austria,  insofficiont  for  self-defence,  will  not  dare 


to  take  the  initiative  in  a  war  of  agression. 
The  recent  matter  at  Milan — ^mcro  t^ckaufour^e  as 
it  was,  and  speedily  repressed — may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  her  not  to  be  bold  over  much.  As  to 
cajoling  Brnssia  into  an  acquiescence  in  Austrian 
aggrandizement,  without  an  equivalent  to  itself 
somewhere;  the  idea  is  absurd.  With  Eussio,  she 
may  concoct  her  schemes  of  partition ;  but  if  un- 
consented to  by  France — opposed  as  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  by  England— we  do  not  fear  their 
realisation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  France  should 
be  a  consenting  ^>arty,  we  know  at  what  price,  at 
the  least  to  existmg  territorial  arrangements,  such 
consent  wonld  haro  to  be  purchased ;  and,  in  that 
hypothesis,  the  case  occurs  which  we  have  last 
contemplated  in  our  consideration  of  conjectural 
alliances. 

"With  the  inscrutable  will  of  him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne  of  France,  we  will  answer  for  no  sur- 
prises. He  who  but  yesterday  shot  a  dart  at  the 
"antique  et  illustre  maisou  d'Autriche,"  may 
draw  Ihe  sword  on  its  side  to-morrow.  Conspi- 
cuous among  the  favoured  guests  at  the  Court  of  the 
Tuilcries  are,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  Lord  Cowley 
and  the  Count  de  Hatzfcld — a  circumstance  which 
in  no  degree  confirms  our  confidence  in  tho  sta- 
bility of  its  friendly  relations  with  tho  countries 
those  plenipotentiaries  represent. 

[The  above  article,  written,  as  oar  readers  will  have 
perceived,  while  the  Manten^piDe  matter  was  stiU 
pending,  reached  us  too  late  for  publication  in  our  last 
nmnber.  Bat  ndther  the  "  success,"  as  for  the  moment 
it  is  coDffldered,  of  the  AQstrian  stroke  at  Constantinople, 
nor  the  other  erents  which  have  intermediately  occurred, 
seem  to  us  any  reason  for  altering  the  cminions  ex- 
pressed, or  for  modifying  the  principles  i^pued  in  this 
review  of  the  "  Orest  Powers."} 


A  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  IN  JUTLAND. 
pjiom:  the  SAxnss. 
(ConHvMeA  from  pagt  SSO.) 


CHAPTEB  III. 

AN  miqUIEI  MIOHX. 

Tnoxron  so  well  inclined  for  a  long  night^s  rest, 
I  was  not  allowed  more  than  three  hours'  sleep, 
vhcn  I  was  awakened  hy  a  loud  noise  outside  our 
docnr,  and  by  the  sound  of  merry  voices  laughing 
and  taBdng,  while  others  were  calling  to  order, 
and  recommending  silence.  At  length,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  servant-maid  entered  with  a  light 
m  her  hand,  and  several  travelling  cloaks  thrown 
OTer  her  arm.  She  was  followed  by  four  gentle- 
men, loaded  with  cloaks,  pillows,  sofa-cushions, 
lolstcrs,  &c.,  with  which,  I  concluded,  a  bed  was 
to  be  made  on  the  floor  for  the  merry  party  who 
had  just  arrived,  and  did  not  wish  the  tamily  to 
be  disturbed.  "Who  sleeps  here?"  whispered 
one  of  them  to  the  servant,  while  they  traversed 
tho  room  on  tiptoe,   "  Xh^  ^W9  h?a4  masters," 


she  answered,  opening  a  door  in  the  arras,  which 
led  to  another  room.  "Oh  I  I  thought  I  perceived 
an  odour  of  Latm !"  said  another,  and  the  whole 
parly  proceeded  into  the  next  room.  The  servant 
returned  immediately,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to 
their  own  devices. 

I  then  prepared  again  for  sleep,  but  in  vain ; 
my  neighbours'  spirits  were  too  high.  First,  they 
made  a  tremendous  racket  by  pulling  each  other 
out  of  their  boots,  in  the  course  of  which  process, 
now  one  and  then  another  plumped  down  on  tlie 
floor,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  others ;  and  when 
at  last  they  got  to  bed,  they  commenced  a  scufflo 
for  pillows  and  coverlets,  that  ended  in  a  general 
bombardment  with  bolsters,  which,  often  missing 
their  aim,  hit  with  a  tremendous  bang  against  the 
wooden  partition  which  separated  me  from  them. 
At  length,  peace      ooiWladed,  and  I      on  tha 
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point  of  dropping  oBleep,  when  I  was  again  roused 
hy  the  shrill  crowing  of  a  cock  in  the  corridor  into 
which  my  room  opened.  A  suppressed  laughter 
in  tho  next  room  led  me  to  conjecture  who  it  was 
that  had  introduced  this  living  alarum  into  the 
house.  Bnt  this  vos  not  all;  chanticleer  hod 
just  commenced  a  second  fanfare,  when  ho  was 
interrupted  hy  a  sound  of  a  raj  dififorent  nature, 
and  which  seemed  to  alarm  him  even  more  than 
me,  for  he  sent  forth  a  shrill  B(sream.  It  sounded 
as  if  several  well-shod  horses  were  galloping  to 
and  fro  in  tho  corridor.  It  was  too  bad.  The 
Goorector,  who,  until  then  had  been  sleeping 
soundly  after  the  unwonted  exertions  of  the  day, 
now  awoke,  and  raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
listened  and  muttered  to  himself,  "Umure»noctur- 
naqw  spectra  !  "  I  gave  no  answer,  and  the  noise 
having  ceased,  a  deep  silence  ensued,  which  was, 
however,  soon  broken  by  one  of  my  froliesomo 
neighbours,  who,  in  a  hollow,  lugubrious  voice, 
declaimed ;  "  TJnd  immer  weiter,  hop,  hop,  hop, 
geht's  fort  im  donnemden  galop."*  He  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  when  the  door  to  the  corridor  was 
burst  open,  and  at  it  appeared  a  dwarf,  with  a 
long  white  beard.  I  felt  somewhat  disconcerted, 
and  the  Conrector,  it  appears,  equally  so.  *'Are 
you  asleep,"  he  whisp^iid.  I  ansVered  "No 
but  at  that  instant  the  mysteiy  was  solved ;  the 
mannikin  raised  his  voice,  and  was  discovered  to 
be  a  goat.  As  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  animal  was 
a  pet  in  the  fomily,  and  allowed  tiie  freo  range  of 
the  place,  and  had  probably  introduced  himself 
unperceived  into  tho  house,  along  with  the 
strangors  who  arrived  in  the  night.  Provoked 
at  having  been  startled  by  so  ridiculous  a  cause, 
I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  seizing  the  fellow  by  the 
horns,  dragged  him  to  the  door  of  the  next  room, 
opened  it,  and  shoved  him  in  to  my  neighbours,  to 
whoso  machinations  I  thought  I  was  indebted  for 
Iiis  visit.  Having  shut  the  door  upon  the  goat,  I 
went  up  to  the  Conrector,  gave  a  whispered  report 
of  all  that  had  taken  place  while  he  was  asleep, 
and  then  slipped  into  bed  again,  hoping  that  I 
should  at  length  be  able  to  eiyoy  some  repose. 

But  I  had  only  made  bad  worse;  instead  of 
pelting  each  other  with  soft  cushions  and  bolsters, 
m^  neighbours  now  mode  use  of  "Silly,"  as  a 
missile,  shoring  him  fiom  the  one  side  of  tiie  room 
to  tho  other,  to  tlidr  own  great  amusement,  but 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  long-bearded  gen- 
tleman, whose  pitiM  bleatings  blended  with  the 
laughter  chorus  of  his  tormentors.  Bnt  oven  the 
beat  fiin  will  at  length  pall ;  so  after  some  time, 
one  of  the  young  men  proposed  that  they  should 
fling  a  cloak  to  Billy,  and  invite  him  to  take  his 
rest  upon  it.  As  thereafter  everything  became 
quiet,  I  concluded  he  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

"Tandem!"  I  sighed,  and  settled  myself  com- 
fortably on  my  pillow ;  but  sleep  would  no  more 
como  at  my  bidding.  I  had  been  tossing  and 
turning  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  heard  a  deep 
sigh  from  the  other  bed.  I  turned  my  eyes  in 
that  direction,  ^and  as  tho  moon  was  by  this  time 
high  in  tho  heovens,  and  her  beams  were  stream - 


•  From  BfLr9er*s  lAonore. 


ing  in  through  tho  window,  t  beheld  the  Con- 
rector  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his  face  hnixod  in 
his  hands. 

"Are  you  ill?"  I  inquired. 

"  Oh  no !  it  is  only  old  memories  that  are  trou- 
bling me."  After  a  pause,  he  resumed  in  Latin, 
which  language  he  spoke  as  fluently  as  Danish : 
"Bear  friend,  you  know  that  I  am  a  widower  and 
childless :  but  did  you  ever  hear  how  I  became 
so>» 

"No!" 

"  Will  you  hoar  my  sad  history  ?*' 

"  Yes,  if  it  bo  not  rit^ing  up  old  wounds,"  I 

answered. 

"  Oh  !"  said  ho,  "  the  wounds  in  my  heart  will 
never  heal  in  this  world— thoy  cannot  and  th(Pf 
ought  not — they  are  to  me,  as  it  were,  an  aaeu- 
ranco  from  God,  that  I  shall  once  be  reunited  with 

thoso  for  whom  I  yearn  After  I  had 

taken  my  degree  in  Copenhagen,  I  visited  the 
universities  of  northern  Germany.  In  Kiel  I  saw 
her  who  afterwards  became  my  wife.  "We  learnt 
to  love  each  other,  and  when,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
I  had  obtained  the  appointment  which  I  now  hold, 
I  returned  to  Kiel  and  married  her."  Here  he 
paused,  pressed  the  sheet  to  his  eyes,  and  tiien 
continued:  "Five  years  we  lived  toge&er,  my 
friend!  during  theso  five  years  #e  nerer  spolce 
one  nnkind  word  to  each  ower.  Do  yon  remember 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Frovorbs  ?  Such  a 
woman  as  is  there  described  was  she.  Yes ;  '  She 
did  me  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life  !* " 
Here  ho  sank  back  on  the  pillow  and  wept,  but 
not  long ;  ho  again  raised  himself,  and  said :  "  My 
father-in-law  was  a  merchant— a  most  kind- 
hearted  man,  sickly,  and  of  weak  oonstitution. 
After  the  lapse  of  those  five  happy  years,  we 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  tolling  us  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  and  that  he  had  but  one 
wish,  and  that  was  once  more  to  see  his  daughter, 
his  only  child.  They  had  a  son,  but  he  died  a 
short  time  before  tho  £ither.  She  insisted  on 
going,  and  no  doubt  she  was  right.  But  I  coold 
not  aocompany  her  further  than  Colding.  Thero 
we  parted.  There  I  saw  her  the  last  timo;  but 
not  only  her.  Our  only  child,  a  sweet  little  diemb, 
four  years  old,  we  had  taken  with  us,  never  in- 
tending, however,  that  she  should  proceed  fiirtiia 
than  Colding.  But  whmi  she  and  lAe  motiier 
were  to  part,  their  grief  iras  excessive,  and  it 
ended  in  their  both  going,  and  I  returned  alone 
to  onr  home.  Dear  Mend,  do  yon  know  what  it 
is  to  live  in  suspense  ?  if  not,  you  do  not  know 
how  interminable  time  can  seem.  The  day  after 
my  return  home,  I  hastened  to  the  post-offlce,  for 
I  calculated  that  I  might  have  a  letter  from  her 
from  Flensborg;  but  I  found  none.  This  did  not, 
however,  make  me  uneasy,  as  I  felt  sure  that  the 
next  post  would  bring  me  one.  Tho  post-day 
came,  but  no  letter.  I  bad  flown  to  the  post- 
office,  I  crept  back.  I  felt  tho  days  now  begin  to 
lengthen  and  the  nights  likewise.  Hope  and  fear, 
faitb  and  doubt,  altmiatoly  took  possession  of  my 
mind;  I  conceived  ond  rejected  one .possibilih^ 
after  another.  Another  jwat:^!^  ©iffi^^aad  stifl 
no  letter.  Nov  the  mmutce  v^^to  me  like 
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hours,  and  the  hours  like  days.  I  knew  no  peace. 
I  wandered  tiitough  the  house  as  if  in  search  of 
Bomcthing,  yet  I  knew  not  what.  I  looked  at  the 
sun,  it  seemed  not  to  more ;  I  looked  at  the  clock, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  t3ic  ticking  of  the  pen- 
dulum, I  would  have  thought  that  that  also  had 
stopped.  At  ono  moment  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  bed,  but  the  next  I  was  again  walking  hur- 
riedly to  and  fro,  as  if  I  could  thereby  make  time 
moTe  quicker.  A  month  had  passed,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  year  had  gone  by  since  I  parted  from 
my  wife  and  child.  I  could  bear  the  suspense  no 
longer.  I  set  out  and  travelled  day  and  night.  I 
arrived  in  Colding,  and  knew  not  how  I  got  there. 
I  reached  Haderslov.  The  innkeeper,  who  know 
mc,  OS  I  had  oiten  before  passed  through  the  place, 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  fetch  my  wife  home, 
and  told  mo,  that  when  she  arrived  there,  on  her 
way  to  Kiel,  she  had  loamt  that  there  was  a  vessel 
in  the  harbour  just  about  to  Icavo  for  that  place, 
and  as  this  would  make  her  journey  less  expen- 
iIto  and  quicker,  she  had  taken  her  passage  in  it, 
and  had  left  the  port  with  a  fair  wind.  On  hear- 
ing this,  a  cold  shudder  ran  through  mc,  and  I 
Gonkl  hardly  collect  myself  suffioienUy  to  bespeak 
post-horses.  I  reached  Eid  and  my  father-in- 
law's  house — ^he  was  a  corpse,  his  wife  was  very 
ill,  and  my  wife  had  not  been  heard  of."  The 
old  man  stopped,  but  a  deep  sigh  told  me  tho  rest 
of  his  tale. 

"MerciftU  father!"  said  I,  "the  ship  must  have 
been  wrecked." 

"  "Without  doubt,"  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
calm  resignation;  "  the  captain  of  the  vessel  had  his 
homo  in  Kiel;  tho  innkeeper  at  Haderslov  had  men- 
tioned his  name;  I  recollected  it,  and  made  in- 
quires at  his  house.  His  widow  was  already  wear- 
ing mourning  for  him.  Another  shipper  had 
brought  tho  intelligcnco  that  tho  schooner  had 
capsized  in  a  gale,  and  that  overybody  on  board 
had  perished." 

Saying  those  words,  the  old  man  again  laid 
himself  back  on  his  pillow,  and  folded  his  hands 
mhis  breast. 

The  sad  tale  hod  made  a  deep  impresmon  upon 
me,  and  in  imagination  I  now  pictured  to  myself 
the  varioae  distressing  scenes  ho  had  mentioned, 
from  the  comfortless  home  of  the  widowed  hus- 
band, to  tho  bouse  of  death  in  Kiel,  and  to  the 
tempest- tossed  vessel,  where  the  despairing  mother, 
clasping  her  child  to  her  bosom,  implored  mercy 
from  heaven,  until  tho  rising  waters  drowned  her 
voice,  and,  at  last,  closed  above  them  both. 
Overcome  by  painfti!  emotion,  I  was  on  tho  point 
of  getting  out  of  bed  to  dispel  these  dark  imagin- 
ings, when  on  looking  over  at  my  companion,  I 
saw  that  he  was  asleep.  "Thanks  to  our  Tather 
in  Heaven!"  I  sighed  with  a  relieved  heai-t,  "who 
sends  comfort  and  consolation  even  to  those  who 
ore  most  sorely  grieved.  Ho  lets  the  healing  hand 
of  time  pass  over  all ;  it  levels,  obliterates,  and 
covers  over  tho  memories  of  the  past." 

At  length  I  fdl  into  a  sweet  slnmbcr,  and 
"whea  I  awoke  again,  although  tho  melutcholy 
narrative  at  once  recurred  to  my  mind,  it  was  as 
ifit  were  a  kn^  time  slnoe  I  had  heard  Hj  and 


my  spirits  having  recovered  their  accustomed 
buoyancy,  I  got  up,  and  wrote  a  few  remarks  on 
tho  pleasures  of  the  chose  among  the  ancients. 

I  had  just  finished,  when  tho  servant  came  in 
to  announce  that  breakfast  was  ready.  I  went 
down,  and  joined  tho  family,  and  one  after  anotho', 
the  other  guests  did  the  same.  As  usual,  the  iirst 
questions  addressed  to  us,  were  as  to  how  wo 
bad  spent  tho  night,  and  I  gave  a  full  accoxmt  of 
the  adventures  I  had  experienced,  inquiring  at 
the  same  time  who  wcro  my  frolicsome  neigh- 
bours. No  one,  however,  comd  answer  my  ques- 
tions', except  by  conjectures,  for  the  new-comers 
had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  the  names 
they  had  mentioned  to  the  servant  in  the  night, 
were  evidently  fictitious,  and  dictated  by  the  spirit 
of  f\in.  While  the  conjectures  were  still  going  on, 
three  of  the  party  entered.  On  seeing  tho  fore- 
most, the  Thammerraad  sprang  towards  him  with 
an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  saying,  "I  guessed  as 
much  I"  but,  at  the  same  moment,  he  and  all  tho 
rest  of  us  burst  into  uncontrollable  lai^hter,  for 
leaning  with  kts  one  foreleg  on  the  am  of  tho 
new-comer,  and  tripping  daintily  olongonhis  hind 
legs,  was  the  goat,  with  the  parish-clerk's  wig 
and  bat  upon  his  head.  "  I  have  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  you,"  said  the  jocose  gaest^  "  my 
eontidtemaIiu9,  the  reverend  Mr.  Billy  Goat,  privi- 
leged sleep-disturber  at  Ulvcdal,  likewise  vicc- 
gtmlencr  of  tho  same  place,  and  assistant  to  tlio 
psrish-clerk  of  Ulstrup-,  cum  *pe  suceeasus.'* 

What  a  blessed  gift  is  that  merry  cheerfiilnosa 
of  heart,  which,  hke  an  electric  shock,  communi- 
cates itself  to  all  who  behold  it,  snd  even  forces 
the  sorrowftil  to  laugh  with  the  tears  still  in  their 
cy^ ;  which  enables  the  ^ssessor  to  see  the  bright 
Bide  of  all  things,  to  seize  hold  of  every  fleeting 
joy,  to  be  witty  without  sarcasm,  and  to  jest  with 
others  without  giving  offence.  Tho  gentleman 
who  was  so  warmly  greeted  by  the  Thammerraad; 
and  who  was  the  Herredsfoged*  of  the  surrounding 
district,  possessed  this  happy  gift  in  a  high  degree, 
and  was,  therefore,  rie^tfluly  considered  the  soul 
of  all  social  meetings.  Ind^,  hii  coming  seemed 
to  inftiso  new  life  into  our  party ;  and  though  I 
did  not  know  him  before,  I  felt  now  as  if  he  had 
hitherto  been  missed.  His  two  companions  were 
amiable  yoimg  men,  gifted  with  some  of  his  wit, 
and  with  an  equal  shore  of  good  humour. 

Wben  the  laughing  and  joking  had  somewhat 
subsided,  we  remen^bered  that  a  fourth  guest  had 
arrived  with  them  in  the  night.  The  three  gen- 
tlemen, however,  knew  notliing  more  of  him  than 
that  be  was  a  merchant,  and  that  his  name  was 
Anderson.  They  had  met  him  at  the  inn,  at  Veile ; 
and  as  he  had  at  once  proved 'himself  to  bo  a  very 
ogreoable  and  cultivated  man,  they  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  ofibr  him  a  seat  in  iheix  carriage,  as  ho 
was  going  in  tho  same  direction  as  they.  While 
we  were  speaking  of  him  he  entered  the  room, 
and  having  begged  to  be  introduced  to  host  and 
hostess,  he  advanced  towards  them  with  tho  case 
and  grace  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  said,  "  If 
apologies  eould  in  any  way  jnsHfy  my  intrusion, 
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or  if  I  thought  such  would  be  required,  I  would 
be  ready  to  proffer  them ;  but  your  light-hearted 
friends  have  promised  to  plead  my  cause."  .... 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  hearty  welcome 
of  our  amiable  host  and  hostess,  and  before  he 
was  introduced  to  the  rest  of  us,  he  oontinned : 
"  I  am  a  merchant — in  my  yonuger  days  I  was  a 
sailor— I  have  come  from  the  Cape  on  a  visit  to 
my  native  country,  from  which  I  have  been  absent 
two  and  twenty  years ;  but,  above  all,  to  see  my 
only  brother,  wiUi  whom  I  have  had  no  commu- 
nioalion  during  the  whole  of  tiiis  time.   He  lives 

in  the  neighlnniing  town  of —  and  is  Con- 

roctor  Here  all  eyes  were  turned 

to\rards  mf  oid  twUeagoe,  who  sat  pale  and  trem- 
bling, without  the  power  to  rise  from  his  chair, 
and  hardly  able  to  pronounce  the  wordi^"  Chris- 
tian! is  it  yon?"  The  brothers  fell  into  each  other's 
arms. 

The  surprise  of  my  excellent  friend  was  the 
groaterandthe  more  joyous,  because,  formanyyears, 
he  had  believed  Im  brother  to  be  dead,  as,  since 
his  first  voyage  to  China,  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  him,  except  that  he  had  remained  in  Catavia, 
which  was  faiown  to  be  a  very  unhealthy  place. 
His  continued  silence  had  been  caused,  it  seems, 
first  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  after- 
wards by  the  determination  not  to  let  his  friends 
know  anything  about  him  until  he  had  become  a 
rich  man,  which  was  now  the  ease. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 

THB  CODHTESS. 

The  Herrcdsfogcd  was  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin,  and  hoping  to  find  some  occasion  for 
using  it,  he  had  brought  a  whole  box  foil  of  music 
with  him.  Among  the  company  there  were  six 
oth^r  persons  who  jplayed  divers  instruments;  but, 
unfortunately,  of  mstrumcnts  there  were  none  in 
the  house,  except  an  old  flute  belonging  to  the 
master.  But  measures  were  soon  taken  to  repair 
the  deficiency;  a  carriage  was  forthwith  des- 
patched to  the  town  to  fetch  the  leader  of  the 
town  band  and  his  whole  store  of  instruments. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  did  not  suffer  from  ennui. 
After  a  most  hearty  breakfast,  during  which  the 
clerk  and  his  homed  substitute  fiimishcd  abun- 
dant matter  for  merriment,  the  Herredsfoged  took 
up  his  instrument  and  played  a  waltz,  which  soon 
set  the  greater  number  of  ns  whirling  round  the 
room ;  and,  as  there  were  not  ladies  enough  for  us 
all,  the  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  dance  togetiier. 
The  two  re-united  brothers  sat  by  each  otJier's 
side,  as  smiling  lookers-on.  They  scarcely  ever  let 
go  each  other's  hand,  the  eld^t  in  particulw. 
The  Gonrector  was,  I  tMnk,  some  uxteen  years 
his  brother's  ^nior — ^watching  tiic  as  if  he 
were  afiraid  of  losing  him  again,  or,  according  to 
the  Herredsfoged,  as  a  bridegi-oom  watches  his 
brido.  If  the  Merchant  were  one  moment  out  of 
his'  sight,  he  directly  asked  in  a  tone  of  anxiety, 
"  "Where  is  Christian?  " — "  Have  you  seen  Chris- 
tian? " — and  ho  sought  until  ho  found  him. 

One  amusement  succeeded  another ;  the  light- 
hearted  magistrate  was  the  promoter  of  all ;  he 


was  so  irresistibly  comical  as  even  to  make  Quintns 
show  his  teeth.  The  day  had  sped  before  we 
were  aware  of  it,  and  the  evening  likewise.  Even 
the  ladies  had  been  so  completely  carried  away  by 
the  joyous  whirl,  that  not  before  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed  did  they  remember  that  room  was  wimting 
for  one.  Offers  were  made  to  sleep  on  chain,  but 
these  our  hostess  would  not  listen  to.  At  laigth 
one  of  her  daughters  whispered  something  to  htat. 
The  mother  shook  her  head,  and  answered  in  a  low 
tone,  which  prevented  my  hearing  more  than  the 
words:  "Trouble  her  so  late  at  night"  .  .  .  . 

"  After  all,  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  Tham- 
merraad;  "tiiere  is  a  bed  in  the  blade  room;  my 
masto-'k^  will  open  the  door,  and  to-morrow  we 
may  make  the  necessary  apologies." 

The  black  room,"  exclaimed  both  the  daugh- 
ters with  looks  of  astonishment ;  "  who  docs  papa 
think  he  will  get  to  sleep  in  that  room  ?" 

"  Why,  the  clerk,  for  instance;"  answered  the 
father,  with  a  smile. 

"  May  the  cats  scratch  me,  if  I  do,"  replied  the 
clerk,  with  the  utmost  energy;  "I  would  rather 
go  home  at  once."  ' 

This  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  those  who,  h'ko 
myself,  were  staying  at  the  house  for  the  first 
time. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  black  room :" 
asked  several  voices  at  once. 

"Nothing,  but  that  it  is  haunted,"  answered 
the  Thammerraad,  in  a  mocking  tone.  "It  is 
said  that  a^nng  lady,  who,  in  bygone  times, 
brought  dishonour  on  her  family,  was  walled  up 
there.  Well,  fhe  matter  must  be  arranged  in  some 
way  or  other — ^will  you  draw  lots,  gentlemen  ?  or 
if  no  one  dares  to  ventoie  alone,  you  might  bo 
two,  I  volunteer  my  company." 

"  On  no  aceoimt,"  we  all  exclaimed ;  "  we  can- 
not allow  you  to  be  turned  out  of  your  own  bed !" 

"  No,  no,  we  will  draw  lots,"  said  the  Herreds- 
foged ;  "  but  whoever  is  deragnated  by  fate,  must 
encounter  the  adventure  alone !" 

We  drew,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  me-  I  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  company,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  clerk,  who  exclaimed  with  a  most 
portentous  countenance :  "  May  the  cats  scratch 
me,  but  I  wouldn't  change  with  him,  if  I  conld 
get  the  whole  of  TJlvedal  by  it." 

The  room  which  was  in  such  evil  repute  was 
situated  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  house,  and  in 
order  to  get  to  it,  I  was  obliged  to  traverse  long 
galleries  flagged  wiUi  stones,  and  sometimes  to 
descend  tme  flight  of  steps,  and  then  again  to 
mount  another.  The  servant  who  had  accom- 
panied me  with  a  lantern,  lighted  a  candle  and 
then  withdrew,  casting  a  rapid  and  shy  glance  at 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  room.  The  name  of 
hlack-room  given  to  this  apartment,  was  no  mis- 
nomer, for  ecihng  and  walk  were  painted  in  such 
dark  coloura,  that  the  whole  bore  a  most  sombre 
aspect,  and  the  hangings  of  the  huge  old-fashioned 
bedstead  were  of  ttie  same  dusky  hue.  Before 
getting  into  the  latter,  I  made  a  tour  of  obserm- 
tion  round  the  room,  candle  in  hand.  When  I 
approached  the  comer  towards  which  &e  scrrant 
had  glanced  with  such  a  suspic^ttd  lookf  I  bo* 
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hdid  a  pictnre,  wliich  I  at  once  connected  in  my 
mind  with  the  tradition  to  which  my  host  had 
alluded.  It  represented  a  young  and  lovely 
woman,  with  downcaat  eyes,  and  over  whose 
countenance  was  spread  a  deadly  pallor;  her  form 
jaa  wrapped  in  ttie  sable  drapery  of  a  nnn,  and 
in  her  folded  hands  she  held  a  crucifix  and  a 
rosary.  Thia  picture  was  placed  close  up  to  the 
angle  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  other  side  stood  the 
portrait  of  a  man,  who  was  appropriately  called 
"  Uie  red  man for  not  only  his  hair  and  hia 
beard,  but  bis  whole  drees,  even  to  his  shoes,  vith 
long  aptnnied  points,  were  of  the  same  hue.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  m  the  maid^'s  &ce  wil^  a  dark 
md  ferocious  ea^rcssion,  and  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  he  was  the  &ther  of  the  hapless  girl,  and 
fliat  it  was  his  lips  that  had  condemned  her  to  the 
dreadlhl  death  which  was  to  be  the  punishment  of 
her  &ult. 

Until  this  night  I  had  never  ]feea  able  to  com- 
prehend how  it  was  that  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  ghosts,  nevertheless,  felt  afraid  of  them.  Bat 
now,  on  finding  that  a  certain  dread  had  really 
taken  possession  of  me,  in  consequence  of  what  I 
had  h^rd,  it  became  clear  to  me,  that  this  awe  has 
its  roots  in  our  spiritual  nature,  that  it  is,  as  it 
were,  a  rent  in  death's  dark  veU,  through  which 
the  soul  catches  a  glimpse  of  immortality.  And 
aince  then  the  fear  of  ghosts  has  never  been  to  me 
a  subject  of  ridicule ;  but  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
look^  upon  it  as  a  holy,  though  vague,  revelation 
of  the  world  of  spirits.  I  tried  in  vain  to  sleep. 
My  eyes  often  dosed,  but  opened  again  to  glance 
at  the  mysterious  comer  where  the  moon-beams 
fell  upon  that  deadly  pate  &ce.  At  length  I 
flunig^t  I  heard  low  tones  like  tiioee  of  a  musical 
instrument  proceeding  from  the  comer.  I  held 
back  my  breath— but  all  was  stiU  again.  In  a 
litOe  while  the  tones  again  struck  my  ear.  I 
raised  my  head  from  the  ptUow — it  was  no  self- 
deception  ;  but  they  were  so  low  and  so  distant, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  whether  they 
were  emitted  by  an  instrument  or  by  a  hxmian 
voice.  A  slight  shiver  passed  over  me.  Was  it 
a  spirit  song,  coming  from  within  the  wall  ? — the 
death-hymn  of  the  wretched  girl?  The  tones 
continued.  My  nerves  quivered,  my  heart  beat 
Tiolently,  my  breath  came  thick  and  fast.  I  sat 
up  in  the  bed,  and  bent  my  eyes  intently  on  the 
portrait,  dreading  and  expecting  every  instant  to 
see  something  as  mysterious  as  what  I  now  heard. 
The  head  of  the  portrait  moved,  it  was  raised — 
bent  down  again — seemed  to  expand — ^then  af^in 
to  diminish — my  terror  inereased.  Hy  reasoning 
powers  hod  not,  however,  entirdy  1^  me,  and  I 
was  soon  able  to  judge  that  these  fhrnned  move- 
ments were  the  effects  of  the  light  as  tbe  moon 
dis^rpeaied  or  came  forth  again  from  be^iind  a 
cloud.   Another  interval  of  deep  silence  ensued. 

I  began  to  breatlie  more  freely,  to  be  able  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  to  reflect,  and  I  took  a 
courageous  resolution  :  got  out  of  bed,  and  throw- 
ing some  covering  over  me,  went  to  the  window, 
where  ttie  sight  of  liie  calm  bright  moon  soon  ex- 
erciaed  a  tranquillising  effect  on  my  agitated 
nerres;  yet  my  eyes  would  stiU  turn  from  its 
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mild  disc  to  glance  at  the  haunted  comer.  But 
what  was  next  to  be  done :  yfaa  I  to  remain 
standing  here  until  morning  ?  or — I  peeped  out 
of  the  window :  it  was  far  from  the  ground ;  I 
was  in  the  second  or  third  story.  Should  I  return 
by  the  same  dark  way  I  had  come  ?  wake  every 
one  in  the  house,  and  expose  myself  to  their 
laughter  and  contempt  ?  I  rom  this  state  of  \m- 
eertainty  I  was  relieved  by  the  mysterious  tones 
which  again  struck  on  my  ear,  bid;  which  I  now 
perceived  did  not  come  iVom  the  comer,  as  I 
before  supposed,  but  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  I  ventured  to  go  thither  and  put  my 
ear  to  the  wall.  I  now  distinguished  the  soft 
tones  of  a  female  voice.  I  recovered  my  self- 
pOBsesaon,  but  my  surprise  increased :  Who  could 
it  be  that  was  singing  so  late  at  night  ?  I  made 
my  watfih  repeat,  it  was  half-past  twelve — just 
the  hour  when  spirits  ore  most  abroad !  I  leaned 
against  the  wall — it  gave  way,  and  a  door  in  the 
arras  opened  slowly  into  a  very  large  room.  At 
the  other  end  of  it  I  perceived  a  stream  of  light 
on  the  floor.  From  that  side  the  tones  came — 
now  Uiey  were  hushed ;  but  immediately  after  I 
heard  the  voices  of  two  persons  in  conversation. 
Irresistible  curiosity  took  possession  of  me.  I 
walked  stealthily  across  the  room  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  which  of  the  ladies  of  otir  party  had 
come  so  unex^iectedly  into  my  neighbourhood ;  I 
put  my  eye  to  the  keyhole,  through  which  the 
light  was  streaming,  and  great  was  my  consterna- 
tion, for  befbre  me  sat  the  orif^nal  of  Hie  picture, 
in  the  same  sable  dress,  and  with  the  same  deadly 
pallw  spread  over  her  lovely  countenance.  Her 
side-fiwe  was  tamed  towards  me,  and  before  her 
lay  a  p^wr  on  whidi  she  seemed  to  be  drawing. 
Another  lady  was  seated  at  the  same  table,  but 
with  her  bock  towards  me,  so  that  I  could  only 
see  the  back  of  her  head  and  the  beautiful  outlines 
of  the  upper  part  of  her  figure,  as  she  sat  between 
me  and  the  light.  She  leaned  forward  to  look  at 
her  companion's  drawing.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
nailed  to  the  spot. 

"  You  have  been  succesaftil  with  that  flower," 
she  said,  in  French,  and  with  the  purest  accent. 

"  Is  it  the  heartsease,  you  mean  ?"  replied  the 
other,  in  the  same  language ;  "  it  is  the  flower  I 
love  best,  Alice !"  She  sighed  deeply,  looked  at 
the  flower  with  a  tender  simle,  and  let  the  pencil 
rest  in  her  hand.  The  lady  whose  back  was 
turned  to  me  sighed  also,  drew  back  her  head  and 
resumed  her  needle- work,  as  I  could  perceive  by 
the  movement  of  her  arms.  After  a  pause,  during 
which  she  made  a  few  strokes  with  her  pencil, 
tile  othfior  said,  slowly  and  satUj :  "  It  is  the  last 
flower  of  tiie  year.*'  And  wit2i  a  look  of  com- 
passion 08  it  were,  at  the  flower,  she  sang,  in  tSe 
same  soft  and  melting  tones  which  had  before  so 
startied  me,  an  elegy  expressing  the  r^^ts  of  a 
heart  whose  summer  had  fled  without  frilfiUing 
the  promises  of  its  spring. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  she  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  folded  her  hands,  and  tears  rolled  slowly 
down  her  pole  cheeks.  Her  companion  now  thrust 
aside  the  needle-work  with  which  she  was  occupied , 
sei»d  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  h^  bosom,  ^d  sang 
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in  a  louder  and  stronger  voice,  and  in  quicker  time,  | 
a  little  French  song,  compoaed  as  if  in  answer  to  ' 
the  other,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
joy.  But,  before  she  got  to  the  end,  the  aong- 
Btresa'  voice  failed  her,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  friend,  j 
embraced  her  and  laid  her  cheek  on  her  arm.  The  | 
other,  who  seemed  the  elder,  laid  her  hand,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  giving  a  blessing,  on  the  young  girl's 
head.  A  strange  feeling  of  melancholy  sympathy 
made  the  tears  start  to  my  eyes  also,  though  the 
cause  of  their  grief  was  as  little  known  to  mc 
as  wore  their  persons.  At  this  moment  the 
wainscot  against  which  I  was  leaning  creaked. 
The  elder  lady  turned  romid  abruptly,  and  as  I 
feared  that  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  look  into  the  room  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
discord,  I  retomed  to  my  own  black  room 
quicker  than  I  had  left  it,  and  got  into  bod  again ; 
but  now  my  curiosity  kept  mo  as  wide  awake  as 
fear  had  done  before.  "Who  in  the  world  could 
these  ladies  be  ?  Strangers  to  the  family  with 
whom  I  was  staying !  and  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion had  been  made  to  their  presence  in  the 
house !  At  length  I  became  so  confused  by  these 
vain  guessings  and  questionings,  that  I  almost 
began  to  think  that  I  had  been  witness  to  a  scene 
in  spirit-land,  and  that  the  two  mysterious  beings 
I  had  beheld  belonged  in  truth  to  a  bygone 
century.  The  resemblance  of  the  one  to  the 
portrait  of  tho  lady  of  the  legend — her  uncommon 
costume  —  tho  foreign  language  in  which  she 
spoke,  but  which  was  formerly  in  general  use 
among  the  nobility — every  ^ng  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legend. 

At  length  I  asleep,  and  slept  tmtil  the  firat 
dawn  of  morning.  I  lost  no  time  in  dressing,  and 
hurried  down  to  the  room  in  which  tho  &mily 
usually  assembled. 

"  How  did  you  sleep  ?  Did  you  see  anything?" 
sounded  from  all  sides ;  and  it  was  long  before  I 
could  put  the  question  I  was  so  anxious  to  have 
answered. 

"  Does  any  one  sleep  in  that  wing  of  the  house? 
"Who  lives  there  ?    "Who  are  those  ladies  ?" 

The  Thammerraad  laughed. 

"Did  you  visit  ladies,  or  did  they  visit'you?" 

I  then  narrated  my  adventure.  The  greater 
number  of  tho  persons  present  laughed  heartily, 
and  our  host  exclaimed — 

"  Our  Rector  has  been  endeavouring  to  take 
tiie  Countess  by  surprise." 

**  What  Countess  r"  asked  I,  with  astonishment. 

"Why  Countess  E  ,  who  has  hired  the 

apartments  opposite.  Hot  ancestors  owned  this 
juace  for  I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  years ; 
but  her  &ther  sold  it,  and  the  land  with  it." 

"Bat,  who  is  A]ice?"  oenfanued  I. 

"Hem!  that  question  is  not  so  easily  an- 
swered," was  the  reply.    "  She  is  Alice,  or  Else, 


as  some  here  call  her,  and  is  a  kind  of  companion 
to  tho  Countess,  and  came  with  her  from  abroad." 

Now  I  knew  so  mnch ;  but  it  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  heighten  my  curiosity  the  more.  A 
Countess  and  her  French  companion  do  not  in 
ordinary  cases  excite  this  feeling ;  but  tkm,  aa 
highly  cultivated — as  they  appeared  to  me  in  tho 
few  moments  that  I  observed  them — so  accom- 
plished, 80  full  of  feeling,  and  yet  living  in  such 
seclusion ;  keeping  to  themselves,  burying  within 
their  own  bosoms  their,  no  doubt,  interesting 
secret !  I  went  on  asking  questions,  and  by  de- 
grees obtained  the  following  unsatisfiictray  expla- 
nations, which  were  conmiunioatod  to  me  wiHi  the 
same  indifEbrence  with  which  people  who  have 
always  lived  in  the  midst  of  heautifol  scenery 
answer  the  questions  of  a  stnmger  about  differmt 
points  in  the  landscape  that  attract  his  attention. 

The  Countess  might  be  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age ;  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  with  relatives  in  the  South  of  Franco,andhad 
only  been  at  TJlvedal  a  little  more  than  four  years. 
She  lived  very  retired,  never  received  strangers, 
and  never  went  out  except  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly on  the  first  Sunday  in  every  three  montiis. 
Alice  and  herself  took  tea  with  the  Thammerraad's 
fomily,  after  having  formally  announced  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Countess  invariably  invited  them 
to  take  tea  with  her  the  following  evening.  These 
meetings  were  not  particularly  amusing  to  either 
of  the  parties,  as  the  Countess  spoke  Danish  very 
imperfectly  and  with  difficulty.  She  did  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  a  quiet  way,  and  every  new  year 
supplied  two  poor  children  with  clothes,  and  dis- 
tributed food  &dA  other  things  among  the  poor  at 
Christmas  time.  The  parish  clerk  pnUsed  her, 
for  she  gave  him  an  ofiraing  ot  two  suver  dollars, 
on  every  festival.  With  Alice  he  was  still  better 
pleased,  as  she  stood  sponsor  to  muiy  children, 
though  only  to  those  of  the  poor,  on  which  occa- 
sions she  always  gave  him  a  Big  Daler.  Other- 
wise both  tho  ladies  were  somowhat  stiff  and 
reserved  in  manner,  which  the  Thammerraad 
charitably  attributed  to  their  want  of  fiuniiiaritf 
with  the  Danish  language. 

Having  learnt  all  these  particulars,  I  asked  the 
Thammerraad  to  send  his  servant  to  request  the 
Countess'  permission  for  me  to  present  my  reepects 
to  her,  and  to  thank  her  in  person  for  the  night's 
lodging  she  had  affisrded  me.  He  ocqui^ced, 
telling  me,  however,  at  the  same  time  that  my 
request  would  not  be  granted.  Indeed  the  servant 
soon  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the  Countess 
be^ed  to  be  excused  seeing  me,  as  she  was  not 
wcU,  but  hoped  that  I  would  continne  to  make 
use  of  the  room." 

"There,  did  I  not  say  so;"  exclaimed  my 
merry  host,  with  a  hearty  langh  at  my  disoomfi- 
ture.  "And  now  let  us  have  a  game  at  Phomh^e." 
(To  U  continued.) 
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Shali  a  British  colony  be  abandoned  ?  This,  it 
is  said,  is  a  question  which  will  shortly  be  brought 
under  ttie  consideration  of  Parliament — perhaps 
in  the  form  of  a  money- rote  for  compensating  the 
settlers  in  the  surrendered  colony,  perhaps  in  some 
other  shape.  As  it  is  a  question  in  the  decision 
of  which  the  British  people  are  certainly  a  good 
deal  interested,  it  is  bat  proper  that  they  slwnld 
be  {ffepared  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  ecuony  which  is  to  be  given  up,  is  as  lai^e  as 
England.  It  lias  a  fertUe  ami,  a  temperate  and 
heidtiiT  climate.  'Hie  population  is  estimated  at 
ahon^d  thousand  souls.  About  fifteen  thousand 
are  colonista  of  European  descent ;  the  remainder 
are  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  natives.  The  co- 
lonists already  occupy  more  tban  two  thousand 
farms,  which  are  either  under  cultivation,  or  are 
stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep.  Several  of  these 
&rmB  have  changed  hands  daring  tiie  past  year 
at  prices  exceeding  £2,000.  The  settlors  lost 
year  purchased  British  goo^  of  the  value  of 
nearly  £100,000;  and,  besides  other  exports,  they 
sent  to  this  country  500,000  lbs.  of  fine  wool. 
The  settlement  comprises  half-a-dozen  thriving 
towns,  the  largest  of  which  has  already  about  a 
thoasand  inhabitants,  and  is  xapidly  increasing. 
Such  is  the  colony  which,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, has  caused  so  much  annoyance  and  per- 
I^exity  to  three  successiTe  administrations  that, 
with  one  consent,  they  have  detennined  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  good 
round  sum  to  the  British  treasury.  Before  re- 
f erring  to  the  supposed  grounds  of  this  decision, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
o(d(my'B  antecedents,  and  of  its  present  political 
condition. 

The  Orange  Eiver  Territory,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times styled,  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  is  situated 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  between  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal.  Its  boundaries  are  well  de- 
fined. Two  rivers  and  a  mountain-chain  com- 
pletely encompass  it.  On  the  south,  the  great 
Orange  Biver  separates  it  from  the  Oape  Colony. 
On  t£e  west  and  north,  the  "Vaal"  or  Tt^ow 
River,  the  chief  tributaiy  of  the  Orange,  divides 
it  from  the  country  of  the  half-civilized  and  paci- 
fic Qriquas,  and  from  the  independent  community 
of  the  emigrant  Boers.  On  the  east,  the  lofly 
ridge  of  the  Drakenbei:g  IConntains,  the  Andes  of 
Africa,  parts  it  from  Eaffraria  and  Natal.  The 
tecxitarj  included  vrithin  these  limitsi  is  supposed 
to  comprise  an  area  of  about  flfly  thousand  square 
miles.  Its  latitude  is  that  of  Northern  Chili  and 
of  Uoreton  Bay ;  or,  in  tiie  n(»rthem  hemisphere, 
the  latitude  of  Oude  and  Delhi,  of  Egypt,  of  Flo- 
rida, Texas,  and  Lower  California.  But  the  Orango 
Soveredgnty  has,  for  inhabitants  of  European 
extraction,  one  advantage  over  all  these  countries. 
Being  elevated  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  the  temperate  and 
bracing  cUmate  of  countries  distant  ten  degrees 
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fiirth^  teom  the  equator — ^the  climate  of  Greece 
and  of  Northern  Italy.  In  winter,  snow-falls  are 
frequent,  though  seldom  heavy ;  and  the  smaller 
streams  are  sometimes  thinly  sheeted  with  ice. 
Those  English  fruits  and  garden  vegetables,  for 
which  the  climate  of  Natal  is  too  sultry,  thrive 
luxuriantty  in  the  Orange  BiTcr  TerritcMry.  "  In 
the  eastern  part  of  it,"  we  are  told  by  a  recent 
visitor,  "  wheat  of  tbo  finest  description,  maize, 
and  millet,  can  be  raised  to  almost  any  amount. 
The  water  capabilities  are  so  great  that  water- 
mills  can  be  erected  on  almost  every  farm ;  on 
some,  indeed,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  could  bo 
erected.  In  the  lower,  or  pastoral  country,  un- 
like most  of  the  sheep-farms  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
almost  every  farm  has  water  sufficient  to  cnatie 
the  proprietor  to  have  an  orchard  and  vegetable 
garden,  and  in  many  instances  they  raise  sufficient 
wheat  for  their  own  consumption."  As  a  wool- 
growing  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Orange  Eiver  Territory  has  natural  advantages 
over  all  other  British  colonies,  those  of  AustnUia 
not  excepted,  in  its  abundant  and  natritious  herb- 
age, its  good  supply  of  water,  and  tiie  low  winter 
temperature,  which  increases  the  length  of  staple 
of  the  fleece.  Many  of  the  settlers  already  possess 
large  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  fifteen  hundred  bales  of 
wool  were  last  year  sent  out  of  tiie  colony.  This 
year,  it  is  supposed,  the  export  will  be  doubled. 
Cattie  and  horses  are  numerous,  and  thrive  welL 
The  markets  of  t^ie  Cape  Colony,  even  as  for  west 
as  Cape  Town,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles, 
are  supplied  with  cattie  from  the  forms  of  the 
Orango  Territory. 

The  capital  of  the  colony,  which  enjoys  the 
poetical  name  of  Bloemfontein,  or  *'  Flower  Foun- 
tain," is  situated  near  the  Modder  Eiver,  about  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.  "  Four 
years  ago,"  according  to  the  authority  already 
quoted — a  writer  in  the  "  Cape  Directory  for 
1853," — "  there  was  scarcely  a  tenement  here; 
the  town  now  numbers  upwards  of  two  hundred 
houses,  many  of  them  &ie  buildings ;  a  Dutch 
church,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £1,600 ;  a 
lai^  Episcopal  church,  now  in  course  of  erection ; 
a  Eoman  Catholic  and  a  'W^eslcyan  chapel ;  and  a 
GtoTcmment  school-house.  It  also  boasts  of  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  delights  in  a  club-houso 
and  theatre."  A  file  of  this  news^per,  7%«  IHend 
of  the  8(»)er$ignty  and  BlomfonUtn  Oasette,  is  now 
before  us.  It  is  printed  in  English  and  Duteh, 
and  is,  we  observe,  in  the  third  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. Its  well-filled  advertising  columns,  and  the 
numerons  letters  from  cozrcspondents,  give  an  im- 
pression of  business  activity,  and  public  spirit, 
very  favourable  to  the  yoimg  community  of  which 
it  is  the  *'  organ."  Another  town,  which  seems 
likely  to  riv^  Bloemfontein,  is  Harrismith,  situ- 
ated near  the  Drakenberg  mountains,  on  the  road 
to  Natal.  "This  town,"  observes  the^iifiritcr in 
the  "Birectoiy,"  "  which,  little  more  than  a  year 
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ago,  had  Imt  otu  houBe,  tho  residence  of  the  Civil 
Commianonffl',  now  boastB  of  upwards  of  forfy, 
inany  of  Qiem  fine  bnildiiige.  The  district  in 
which  it  is  utoatcd  is  the  lai^t,  best  watered, 
and  must,  ultimately,  if  the  countiy  thrive  at  all, 
hccome  £be  most  important  district  of  the  Sove- 
reignty, bdng  adapted  for  agriculture  to  any  ex- 
tent, without  reqtiiring  irrigation."  Another  dis- 
trict, that  of  Smithfield,  is  described  as  "a  very 
rich  district.  Farms  in  it  have  been  sold  at  very 
high  prices,  £1,500  not  being  at  all  uncommon. 
There  are  several  veiy  enterprising  inhabitants, 
who  are  most  laudably  exerting  themselves  in 
establishing  agricultural  and  other  societies."  In 
the  town  "  there  are  several  good  stores,  at  which 
British  merchandise  of  every  description  is  to  be 
obtained." 

After  perusing  these  details,  the  reader  will 
probably  feel  inclined  to  ask  why  soch  a  promising 
colony  is  to  bo  abandoned.  The  reason  may  be 
gjyen  in  a  few  wor^ — Bwaue  it  haa  not  an  elec- 
tive Ugi*UUw$.  Sinoe  it  became  a  British  depen- 
dency, the  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  natives  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  have,  on  two  or 
three  oocaaionSf  given  the  anthorities  some  taranble. 
Of  actual  fighting  there  has  not  yet  been  much ; 
but  our  Qoremment  dreads,  and  with  reason,  a 
now  series  of  Kaffir  wars  in  that  n^on.  These 
wars,  ofcourse,  would  be  very  expensive,  ifBritish 
troops  are  to  be  employed  in  them  at  the  expense 
of  tho  Imperial  treasury.  There  are  two  methods 
by  which  such  a  mischievous  result  may  be 
avoided.  The  one  is  by  giving  to  the  colonists  a 
free  Parliament,  and  leaving  ^em  to  govern  and 
defend  themselves ;  the  other  is,  by  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  province,  and  surrendering  it 
to  the  natives  and  to  any  individuals  who  may 
choose  to  establish  an  independent  community  in 
it.  Our  Government  is  said  to  have  chosen  the 
latter  course. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  tho  other 
method  adopted?  Wh^  should  not  the  colonists, 
if  they  are  desirous  of  it,  be  allowed  the  common 
privilege  of  managing  their  ovm  afiairs,  and  of 
makii^  their  own  terms  with  the  native  tnU)e8  ? 
Ifot  bemg  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  we  can 
only  answer  IMs  question  by  asking  another. 
'Why  was  not  a  rqiresoitative  govonunent  esta- 
blished in  the  Cape  Colony  itself,  when  it  became 
a  British  dependen(rr?  In  the  year  1674,  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  the  Ifew  Netherlands  was 
ceded  to  Oreat  Britain.  Before  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  viz.,  in  1683,  a  free  constitution  was 
granted  to  tiiat  colony.  This  "charter  of  liberties," 
then  bestowed  upon  New  York,  is  thus  quoted  by 
Bancroft: — "Supreme  legislative  power,"  such 
was  its  declaration,  "  shall  for  ever  be  and  re- 
side in  the  Governor,  Council,  and  people,  met 
in  General  Assembly.  Every  freeholder  and 
freeman  shall  vote  for  representation  without 
restraint.  No  freeman  shall  suflFer  but  by  judg- 
ment of  his  peers ;  and  all  trials  shall  be  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men.  No  tax  shall  be  assessed,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  As- 
sembly. No  seaman  or  soldier  shall  be  quartered 
pa  the  inhabitants  against  th^ir  wilL  No  martial 


law  shall  exist.   No  person,  profiessii^  fiuth  in 
God  by  JesQs  Christ,  shall  at  any  time  be  any 
ways  disqiueted  or  questioned  for  any  difference 
of  opinion."   Whatever  may  now  be  tiioug^t  of 
the  last  clause,  it  was,  for  that  day,  a  remaikably 
tolerant  provision.   The  whole  constitution,  thai 
established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  was  one 
that  even  at  this  time  would  be  esteemed  liberal. 
The  concession  of  this  charter  was  productive  of 
the  happiest  consequences.     There  was  in  the 
province  of  New  York  a  most  formidable  body  of 
Indians,  the  wcU-known  confederacy  of  the  Six 
Nations,  renowned  throughout  North  America  fiff  ' 
their  savage  prowess  and  their  devastating  con- 
quests.   The  New  York  Government,  guided  by 
the  local  knowledge  and  natural  caution  of  the 
popular  representatives,  whose  villages  were  to  be 
preserved  from  the  horrors  of  barbaj-iau  warfare, 
managed  to  keep  always  on  good  terms  with  the  . 
native  confederacy.    Ail  disputes  that  arose  wcie  | 
settled  in  amicable  confcroncea.    No  war  betweai  \ 
the  colonists  and  the  Six  Nations  took  place  wbile  ! 
New  York  remained  a  British  dependem^— that 
is,  for  a  whole  century;  and  to  tins  day  the  rem-  i 
nants  of  those  tribes  exist  on  the  lands  which 
have  been  specially  reserved  for  them  in  the  now 
populous  "  J&npire  State."   Had  the  same  jndi- 
cioudy  liberal  policy  been  pursued  towards  dio 
Cape  Colony,  when  it  was  ceded  to  tiie  Britidi  : 
crown,  in  the  year  1815,  there  is  nothing  unrea* 
Bonable  in  the  supposition  that  rimilar  good  resolts 
woidd  have  ensued.    Collisions  with  the  Kaffirs 
would  either  have  been  avoided  altogether,  or  j 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  summary  close  after 
a  brief  and  sharp  contest,  like  the  Indian  wais 
in  which  some  of  the  former  British  colonics  in 
America  were  occasionally  involved.     tTndfr  tho 
actual  system,  there  have  been,  since  the  British 
Government  took  possession  of  the  Cape,  no  less 
than  five  Kaffir  wars,  three  of  which  have  been  of 
a  protracted  and  desperate  clmracter. 

The  reason  why  a  free  constitution  was  granted 
to  a  colony  in  the  seventeenth  century  so  mach 
more  readily  than  in  later  times,  is  evidoit 
enouArh.  At  the  former  period,  there  was  no 
"  Colomal  Office,"  no  ministerial  d^artmceat  speci- 
ally_  duu^ed  witii  the  management  of  colonitl 
business.  British  ministers  m  those  troublouJ 
times  had  enough  to  do  in  attending  to  hone 
affairs,  and  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  labour 
and  annoyance  of  looking  ofler  the  concerns  of 
the  colonies.  They  willingly  shifted  what  they 
regarded  as  a  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
colonists,  who  stUl  more  gladly  received  it  as  the 
most  precious  of  boons.  In  our  day,  unfratu- 
nately  for  the  colonies,  we  have  a  Colonial  Uinis- 
ter,  with  a  large  staff  of  under-secretaries  and 
clerks.  These  gentiemen,  with  a  natural  confi- 
dence in  their  own  poweis,  have  the  notion  that 
they  understand  the  management  of  colonial 
ofiiurs  much  better  than  the  colonists  themselves. 
They  have  consequently  avoided  and  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible  the  concession  of  free  insti- 
tutions to  the  colonies ;  and  when  ihsff  have  been 
compelled  in  any  case  to  g^i^t<#^E||e8entatiTe 
assembly  to  a  colony,  th^  have  talnn  con  t9  le- 
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tain  the  appoiniment  of  all  the  executiTe  officers 
in  their  own  hands  (or  in  the  hands  of  their 
nominee,  the  governor),  and  to  render  these  offi- 
cers irre^oDsible  to  the  oolonista,  and  aocoontable 
oalj  to  the  Home  Ooremment;  thus  retaining  for 
the  Colonial  Office  the  power  of  interfining  oon- 
tiniully,  and  to  an  undefined  extent,  in  the  local 
goTflsnment  of  the  ooloniea.  niere  is  some  reason 
for  hopii^  that  under  the  present  Administration' 
a  better  policy  in  this  respect  will  be  pursued. 
"We  are  now  speaking  of  tiie  system  which  has 
prevailed  from  the  separation  of  the  Amerioan 
Colonies  down  to  tiie  commencement  of  the  present 
year. 

Bloody  and  desperate  wars  with  the  native 
tribes  have  not  been  the  only  evil  fruits  of  the 
modem  colonial  system.    Another  result  has  been 
extreme  discontent  in  all  the  colonies,  sometimes 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.    The  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
Kot  only  have  the  colonists  been  misgoverned,  but 
they  have  been  constantly  maligned  and  mis- 
represented.  The  Colonial  Office  had  to  account 
to  the  Britash  Parliament  and  people  for  its  sys- 
tematic refusal  of  the  privilege  of  self-government 
to  the  colonists.    This  coidd  only  be  done  by 
representing  the  colonists  as  either  too  ignorant  or 
too  depraved  to  be  trusted  with  Uio  management  of 
ftor  own  affidrs.  Such  have  been  the  grounds  on 
which  every  dmand  for  more  Ubrntl  i^titutions, 
whether  ni^iod  firom  Canada,  from  the  West  ladies, 
from  Australia,  or  from  the  Cape,  have  bew, 
down  to  a  late  period,  steadily  rejected — ^with 
what  results  the  public  are  tolerably  well  aware. 
The  Cape  cohaastB,  and  eepecidly  the  Butch  por- 
tion of  them,  have  had  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
the  hardest  measure  of  aU.    They  have,  till  very 
lately,  been  constantly  described  by  tho  authorities 
in  our  Colonial  Office,  and  their  underlings  in  the 
colony,  as  a  brutally  degraded  and  ferocious  race 
of  men,  cruel  towards  the  natives  and  disaffected 
to  the  British  Government.    Tho  very  name  by 
which  they  are  commonly  known  has  been  so  em- 
ployed as  to  confirm  the  impression  made  by  these 
representations.   The  English  term  hoor,  which 
conveys  a  very  nnfavoiuixble  idea,  has  been  gene- 
rally used  as  convertible  with  tho  Dutch  word  boer, 
which  has  the  same  pronunciation,  and,  no  doubl^ 
the  same  or^;in.   But  in  Dntch  tiie  word  means 
amply  a  lauded  proprietor  who  farms  his  own 
land.  It  is  the  German  hmur,  which  is  commonly 
translated  "peasant."   The  Dutch  term  would  bo 
more  properly  rendered  by  the  good  old  EI^^lish 


word,  ywmtm.  The  "  Dutch  boors  "  are  the  landed 
pro^etors  or  yeomanry  of  South  Africa.  Some 
Qiem  are  men.  of  great  wcwlth,  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  pQlished  manners.  The  nuywity,  of 
conne,  are  of  a  lower  grade ;  hut  the  atreme 
posBuesB  and  iguOTance  whidi  stmie  wtitm  have 
uotibed  to  fhem,  and  which  the  decdgnalion  of 
^Mr  seems  to  imply,  are  only  to  be  found,  as  in 
America,  among  tiie  rude  frontiersmen  in  the  out- 
lying settlements. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  aborigines,  the  Dutch 
Bcttlers  will  compare  favourably  with  the  colonists 
of  Q&er  nations.  The  North  Americaq  Ijidians, 


and  the  Australian  natives,  are  &st  disappearing 
before  the  progress  of  colonization.  The  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape,  once  regarded  as  the  feeblest  and  most 
barbarous  of  humankind,  are  now  a  numerous  and 
partially  mvilized  people.  They  owe,  no  doubt, 
their  emoncnpatirai  to  British  philanthropy,  and 
much  of  their  improvement  to  the  missionaries. 
But  had  the  C^>e  been  originally  settled  by 
Britash  ooLomflts,  there  may  be  some  quratiou 
whether  the  phHanthrot«sts  and  missimiaries  of 
our  day  would  have  found  many  of  these  poor 
savages  in  existence  to  profit  by  their  benevolent 
exertions. 

The  state  of  feeling  which  led  to  whatis  knownas 
the  "great  emigration"  of  the  Dutch  farmers  from 
the  Ca^  Colony,  in  the  year  1836,  is  sufficiently 
shown  m  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  a 
work  of  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Alexander, 
who  travelled  through  the  western  part  of  tho 
colony  in  that  year: — "We  read  in  the  papers," 
said  a  Dutch  ianuer  to  him,  "  that  in  Europe  wo 
are  considered  as  tigers,  and  that  we  destroy  the 
coloured  people  witi^out  mercy ;  look  round  and 
say  if  you  see  anything  of  this.  We  are  vexed 
and  annoyed  at  the  opinvm  which  is  entertained 
of  us ;  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  us,  for  being 
reluctant  to  lose  two  slaves  out  of  three — for  wo 
are  only  paid  for  one  out  of  three ;  thus  a  farmer 
who  gave  a  few  years  ago  £800  for  a  few  slaves 
to  cultivate  his  ground,  now  receives  only  £300 
for  them.  Our  countrymen,  too,  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  have  been  mined  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  have 
not  recovered  their  property.  We  hear  of  tho 
great  fertility  of  the  land  beyond  the  north-eastern 
limit,  and  we  widi  to  try  and  find  out  a  now 
country  for  ourselves." 

It  happened  that  at  that  time  two  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  regions  in  South  Africa — that 
which  is  now  the  colony  of  Natal,  and  that  which 
constitutes  the  Orange  Eiver  Territory — had  been 
in  gr«af  part  depopulated  by  the  intemecino  wars 
of  the  native  tribes.  Tho  former  possessors  had 
either  been  extirpated,  or  had  berai  carried  into 
captivity  and  incorporated  with  the  conquering 
hordes.  The  vacant  lands  lay  open  to  the  first 
comers.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  W.  C.)  Harris, 
who  travelled  through  tho  Orange  Eivcr  district 
in  the  years  1836-37,  describes  it  as  "a  trackloas 
desert,"  "  a  howling  wilderness,"  "  a  land  in 
which,  although  thmly  populated  by  skulking 
broods  of  Bushmen,  and  by  the  starring  rem- 
nants of  nomadic  pastoral  tribes,  which  have 
been  bn^ken  up  by  war  and  violence,  no  man  per- 
manently dwdt^  neither  was  the  soil  any  man*» 
property:  a  land  in  whidi,  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  eye  was  not  greeted  by  the  smallest  trace  of 
human  inidustry,  or  1^  any  vestige  of  human  habi- 
taticoi — the  wUd  ai^  interminable  e^anse  ever 
presenting  the  same  appearance,  that  of  one  vatt 
immhabHed  wlitude."  Such  was  the  state,  sixteen 
years  ago,  of  the  region  now  occupied  by  the 
flourishing  colony,  whose  present  ccoidition  has 
just  been  described. 

The  emigration  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1836,  was  on  a  scale  which  might  almostje  called 
national.   It  was  ^stupated  at  thftJ^*  thftt 
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about  twenty  thousand  porsons  then  crossed  the 
northern  frontier  of  tho  Cape  Colony,  to  seek  a 
"new  country  "  in  the  Tast  and  fertilo  wildemesB 
vhich  Btretohed  oat  before  them  &r  hundreds  of 
miles  tovaids  the  north  and  east.  About  half  the 
emigrants  remained  in  the  interior;  the  other 
half  oroMod  the  Brakenberg  range,  and  settled  in 
I^atal,  where  they  established  an  independent  re- 
public. In  Ihe  year  1843,  the  Brituh  Oovem- 
ment  determined  to  take  possesBLon  of  this 
settlement.  '  The  emigrants  resisted;  but  after 
some  sharp  fighting,  they  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late. Natal  became  a  BritiBh  colony.  A  promise 
was  at  the  some  time  made  to  the  settlers,  that 
representative  institutions  of  a  very  liberal  cha- 
racter shotUd  be  granted  to  them,  m  lieu  of  the 
*'  Volksraad,"  or  popular  council,  which  had  pre- 
viously managed  the  afEoirs  of  the  young  common- 
wealth. Had  ihiB  promise  been  kept,  the 
emigrants  would  undoubtedly  have  remained  in 
ITatal,  which  would  by  this  time  have  become  a 
prosperous  and  valuable  colony.  The  evil  in- 
fluences in  the  Colonial  Office  prevented  this  happy 
consummation.  The  promise  was  broken.  To 
this  day,  representative  institutions  have  not  been 
introduoed  into  NataL  The  government  of  the 
country  was  committed  to  nominee  fiinotionaries, 
having  no  interest  in  its  wel&re,  and  wholly  irre- 
sponnble  to  the  oolffloists.  The  de&nure  organ- 
uation  by  which  the  settlnre  had  protected 
themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  border  tribes 
was  broken  up.  The  tenure  of  their  lands  was 
interfered  with,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  vex- 
atious manner.  As  they  had  fled  &om  tiie  Cape 
Colony  to  escape  these  annoyances,  they  now  fled 
from  Katal,  and  recommenced  their  wanderings 
in  tho  wilderness.  Of  the  two  thousand  Ihitch 
families  whom  our  troops  found  in  Natal  in  1842, 
not  five  hundred  remain  at  the  present  day.  The 
place  of  tho  fugitives  has  been  partially  filled  up 
by  emigrants  from  England  and  the  Cape  Colony; 
but  the  sturdy  South  African  farmers,  who  formed 
the  strength  of  tiie  setUement,  have  been  lost  to 
it  tea  ever. 

They  recrossed  tho  Drakenberg  range,  and 
joining  tho  emigrants  who  had  remained  m  the 
mterior,  spread  themselves  over  a  TOst  le^tm,  ex- 
tending ftY>m  the  Orange  Biver  to  the  Southern 
Tropic,  and  even  beyond  it  The  oountiy  over 
which  their  settlements  were  scattered  was  as 
lai^  as  the  Austrian  empire.  The  number  of  the 
settiers,  greatiy  increased  by  accessions  from  tiie 
odony,  was  supposed  to  be  about  forty  thousand 
souls.  Hardly  had  they  established  themselves  in 
their  new  asylum,  when  the  indefiitigable  Colonial 
Office  was  again  on  their  track.  In  1845,  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  the  Cape  Governor,  placed  a 
military  officer,  with  the  titie  of  British  Resident, 
and  a  small  garrison,  at  Bloemfontein,  with  orders 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  emigrants  and  tho 
natives.  This  was  a  virtual  extension  of  the  royal 
authority  over  that  region.  In  February,  1848, 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  the  newly-appointed  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  in 
South  Africa,  isBued  a  Proclamation  declaring  the 
whole  country  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal 


Itivers  subject  to  the  British  Crown.  This  act, 
after  due  connderaticmi  was  formally  sanctioned 
by  the  Home  Ctovomment.  In  March,  1851,  let- 
ters patent,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  tiie  Empire 
constituted  the  new  provinoe  "  a  distinct  and 
separate  Government,"  under  tiie  title  of  the 
Onmge  Elver  Torritoiy.  Of  the  Dutch  settlors  in 
this  territory,  the  major  part  remained  on  Hbxat 
farms,  relying  upon  the  promise  of  Sir  Haiiy 
Smitii  that  the  privily  of  sharing  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  should  be  ocmceded  to  them. 
A  number,  however,  fled  to  the  northward,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  extensive  and  fertile 
country  beyond  the  Vaal  Biver,  where  already 
several  thousands  of  the  refugees  from  Natal  had 
sottied.  A  few  months  later,  a  body  of  these  fiigi- 
tives,  about  a  thousand  in  number,  under  their 
leader,  Andries  Pretorius,  made  a  sudden  irruption 
into  the  new  colony,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
pelling the  British  authorities  and  resovering  the 
territory.  They  wOTe  defeated  by  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  after  a  well-foa^t  action,  and  have  not 
since  attempted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  tiie  pro- 
vince. 

A  noble  opportunity  now  ofibred  itself  for  re- 
deeming past  errors,  end  initiating  a  wise,  just, 
and  liber^  policy  in  the  government  of  the  tem  or  ' 
twelve  thousand  emigraats  who  had  tho^  once 
more,  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  British 
jurisdiotion.   Had  an  elective  l^ialatoie  been 
established,  or  had  the  management  of  their  own  ' 
afiBiirs  been  committed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
colonists  of  the  Orange  Sovereignty,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  peace  would  have  been  maintain^  | 
in  that  territory;  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  no  i 
troubles  would  have  ensued  which  could  have  j 
caused  any  uneasiness  in  this  country.    Such  a  j 
legislature  might  have  been  formed  without  di£-  I 
culty.   Am<mg  tho  Dutch  emigranta  were  many  I 
men  of  good  abilities,  and  sufficiently  well  edu-  ; 
cated  for  tho  transaction  of  the  public  businesB  of  i 
their  community.    Many  Ei^lish  settiers,  more- 
over, speedily  established  themselves  in  the  colony,  , 
some  as  farmers,  but  the  greater  number  as  traders 
and  professional  men.   The  inhabitants  of  tho 
towns  are  now  chiefly  persons  of  British  descoit 
Tfa^  have  fraternized  very  amioably  witii  tiie 
Dutch  inhabifantfl,  and  have  united  with  them  in 
r^watedly  soliciting  the  intxwlaotum  of  fine  ior 
stitutions. 

It  was  Sir  Harry  Smith's  intention  to  otonply  ; 
with  this  demand.   By  his  order,  the  draft  of  s  i 

Constitution  was  prepared,  giving  to  the  coloniste 
of  the  Sovereignty  the  right  of  electing  eight  out 
of  the  twelve  members  who,  with  tiie  Britifh 
Beeident,  were  to  form  the  legislature  of  the 
colony.  This  conceesion  would,  donbtiees,  for  a 
time,  have  contented  the  oolonists,  and  led  to 
results  highly  beneficial  to  the  province.  Once 
more,  however,  the  malign  influences  of  the 
"  Office"  interposed.  The  liberal  draft  was  can- 
oeUod  ;  and  a  so-called  "Legislative  Council"  for 
the  (>angc  Biver  Territory  was  established,  to 
consist  of  thirteen  members^  all  nominated  and 
removabU  hy  th»  JS^pt^JSoi^fili^iM^^iiv^  one  pcdi- 
tical  francluso  of  any  dracsiption  ww  conceded  to 
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the  inhabiiants.  A.  puiely  arbitrary  govemment, 
with  a  military  officer  at  tlie  head  of  it,  was  esta- 
blished OTer  fifteen  thoiuand  Dutch  and  English 
colonists,  who  were  quite  as  capable  of  managing 
their  own  affairs  as  the  householders  of  any 
borough  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  although  this  system  of  government  was  es- 
tablished with  Earl  Grey's  Aill  cognizance  and 
sanction,  he  had,  in  an  official  despatch,  which  was 
published  (and  probably  written)  for  the  ediflca- 
tiaa  of  Parliameoit^  dlstinotly  enjoined  the  directly 
oppoate  otnine.  In  this  des^toh,  dated  June  21, 
1848,  after  referring  to  Sir  Harry  Smith's  decla- 
ration of  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  new  pro- 
vince, and  the  pnqtosed  erection  of  a  goTemment 
in  it  distinct  from  that  of  the  Oape  Colony,  the 
CoI<Hua]  Minister  proceeded  to  prescribe  the  pro- 
pear  diaraeter  of  this  local  goTemment  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

The  tendency  of  these  measnres,  if  duly  ezecntad,  irill 
be  to  give  somewhat  more  regularity  and  greater  ttrength 
to  that  rude  tyetem  of  govemment  which  hat  grown  up  of 
ittelf  among  then  people  from  the  necessity  of  their  posi- 
tion^ aad  to  provide  them  the  assistance  irhich  they  really 
raqidre,  for  Uie  purpose,  ohiefly,  of  settUng  tiimr  tSsputes 
tmoo^  themselves  by  the  inte^oution  ^  an  authori^ 
to  wiuch  all  the  £fbnnt  noes  of  men  irhom  cdronm- 


stancea  have  brought  into  such  siogolar  relations  with 
each  other,  look  up  with  respect  But  it  ii  essential  that 
the  management  of  their  own  concerns,  with  the  duty  of 
providing  for  tlieir  own  defence,  and  for  the  payment  of 
tlie  expense  of  that  system  of  govemment  which  is  esta' 
blished  among  them,  should  be  thrown  entirely  on  the  emi- 
grant Boors,  and  on  the  native  tribet  among  whom  they 
are  settled. 

The  manner  in  which  "the  management  of 
their  own  concerns  '*  was  thrown  upon  tiie  settlers 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  by  setting 
over  them  an  irrcBponsible  Council  of  Colonial- 
office  nominees,  under  the  presidency  of  a  major 
in  the  British  army !  "W^e  have  now  to  relate  how 
this  arbitrary  govemment  produced,  as  its  inevi- 
table consequences,  discontent  among  the  settlers 
and  (quarrels  with  the  native  tribes — how  on  two 
occasions  it  brought  a  British  force  into  needless 
and  disastrous  collision  with  barbarian  hordes — 
and  how  it  haa  finally  led  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, in  perplexity  and  disgust,  to  decide  upon 
puttii^  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  not  by  the 
simple,  rational,  and  feasible  process  of  conceding 
to  the  colonists  the  management  of  their  own 
afiairs,  but  by  the  unwise  and  wasteful  policy  of 
abandoning,  at  a  heavy  cost,  a  moat  valuable  and 
promising  colony. 
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THE    FLTING  HOKBE. 

A   IJ.LB  or  OASHMEBB. 

Canto  the  First. 

''There's  something  in  a  flying  horse !" — 

■WoRDswoBTH. — Prologue  to  Peter  Bell. 

Thbbe  is  a  good  old  custom  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cashmere, 

With  flying  flags  and  beatii^;  drums,  to  welcome  in  the 
year; . 

To  set  a  gaUaut  fair  afoot,  with  spacious  booths  and 

And  luep  the  merry  Nevnra^time,  which  we  call  New 
Teal's  day. 

Not  there  the  Fantoccini  show — the  tumbler  on  the 
cord — 

The  wax-work  van — the  Acrobats — the  man  that  eats 
the  Bword — 

The  beer  within  the  drinking  bootii — ^the  pork  upon 
tiiepole, 

To  ^nt  the  oockney  appetite,  and  vulgarize  the  soul. 

From  all  the  wealthy  provinces,  the  steady  craftsmen 

bring. 

The  beet  of  all  tiieir  woikmanship,  to  set  before  the 

Thathe  ma;        tfaeir  diligenee,  as  proved  in  every 

BtaU; 

Bebake  the  bad,  reward  the  good,  uid  crown  the  best 
of  all. 


WithaU  hiscourt  and  councillors,  the  good  oldmonarch 
went, 

The  morning  tbat  my  tale  h^ins,  tbrou^  every  booth 
and  tent: 

He  praised  each  well-made  implement,  with  "  Come, 

that's  very  nice!" 
And  sometimes  asked  the  use  <tf  it,  and  s<mietimes 

asked  the  prioe. 

At  length — for  monarohs  are  hut  men-— ''Hetiiinks  a 
tidy  spell, 

A  loi^  day's  work,  my  lords,"  he  said;  "Ho,  sound 

the  dinner  bell  1 
A  good  pope's  ^e  and  cherry  pie,  will  find  more  grace 

with  me, 

Than  all  the  'raw  material'  there  yet  remains  to  see." 

Then  straightway  from  a  scarlet  booth,  there  jumped 

an  Indian  man, 
And  boldly  towards  the  weary  prince,  the  noble  savage 

ran. 

"Lor,  King,"  he  said,  "me  here  all  day  from  six 

o  clock  till  fbur. 
In  hopes  to  show  you  something,  dat  you  nebber  seen 

before: 

Do  come  alon^ — it  won't  be  long;  for  if  you  will  not 
wait, 

To-morrow  all  de  folks  will  say,  de  King  him  come  too 
late; 

Him  nebber  see  de  famous  horse  dat  in  de  Indian  stall  : 
Dis  king  no  wise,  him  give  no  raiz^^^het^a^  best 
of  all!"  DigitizeJby 
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"Dear  mo,"  the  good  old  moiurch  said,  "ainoe you've 

BO  mucb  to  Bhow, 
And  catiDot  wait,  our  spoon  and  plate  awhile  we  must 

forego : 

Lead  on  mj  iriend,  and  well  attend:  we  praise  your 

workman  zeal, 
And  hold  the  cause  of  Industry  far  dearer  than  our 

nual." 

Three  summersaults  that  Indian  cat,  and  ohuokling 
led  the  way. 

His  apish  face  had  not  a  trace  of  aught  save  craft  and 

clay; 

The  fire  that  shines  through  lips  and  eyes,  and  speaks 

the  man  within. 
Had  nerer  yet  been  lighted  in  that  swarthy  child  of 

sin. 

"Ah,  bless  my  soul,"  the  good  king  said, 

"A  model  I  presume, 
Of  steeds  beyond  the  Tigris  bred? 

Bedad,  I'll  send  my  groom. 
'Tie  very  clever — nice  indeed! 

He  looks  almost  alive; 
Now,  pray — a  horse  of  such  a  breed 

Do  people  ride  or  drive  ? 
Aha!  yes,  thank  you!  bless  my  heart, 

What  a  long  way  to  send 
So  very  large  a  work  of  art; 

Good  day  my  honest  friend!" 

"Stop,  massa  king,"  the  Indian  cried, 

And  flashed  his  coal-black  eye ; 
"You  tink  my  nag  a  straw-stuned  hide, 
Like  what  de  pioanniny  ride ; 

Dat  neither  kind  nor  sly. 
Look  here!  I  turn  dis  tiny  p^, 
And  up  he  lift  his  fine  fore-leg, 

Ana  swish  dat  silken  tail! 
I  turn  it  more — he  stamp  and  snort — 
Ha!  shall  I  ride  him  round  the  court, 

And  top  a  six-foot  rail? 
Not  I,  indeed,  for  what  the  need 
To  praise  or  puff  so  rare  a  steed? 

I  tell  you  he  can  fly! 
Turn  but  dat  peg  completely  round, 
He'll  dash  like  arrow  from  the  ground. 

And  gallop  in  the  sky! 
You  guide  him  stiawht  with  bridle-rein. 
You  prance  on  oloud,  you  cross  the  main. 
You  see  the  stars  extremely  plain. 

Like  pumpIdnB — only  bigger. 
You  do  much  more — too  fine  to  tell. 
But  dat's  enough:  me  here  to  seU, 
If,  as  I  tink,  you  like  him  well. 

Perhaps  you'll  name  your  flgxure." 

"  My  lords — my  lords!"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"Who  ever  saw  so  strange  a  thing, 

Or  dream  of  such  a  horse? 
Ha,  ha!  when  turned  the  tiny  peg 
To  see  him  lift  his  fine  fore-leg! 

Buy  hira?  of  course— of  course! 
I  woiud  not  for  the  five  great  zones, 
The  wealth  of  all  their  thousand  thrones, 

This  masteruiece  of  art, 
Should  ever  ml  a  gilded  shrine 
In  other  halls  than  these  of  mine. 

Or  glad  some  rival's  heart! 
What  says  my  Keeper  of  the  cash — 

Himself  the  best  of  tizzies- 
How  much  to  spend  would  not  be  rash 

On  such  a  horse  as  this  is?" 

Replied  the  bland  Exchequer  loixl, 
"0  king,  give  what  you  will; 


The  doubt  is  what  yon  tfm't  affbrd, 

Whilst  I  command  the  till! 
Bid  what  you  please,  great  master  mine; 

No  faithful  liege  will  gmdge  it. 
Or,  if  the  sullgr  ^ves  repine. 

Leave  me  to  cook  the  budget" 

"  Ther»— there  I"  cried  the  king. 
"  How  mucb  must  he  bring? 
You've  only  to  q>eak  for  the  guineas  to  ring !" 

"Go — offer  your  cash  to  the  hifd  on  the  wing!" 
Sneered  the  horse-dealing  savage :  "  dat  lark  in  de  dnr, 
Would  gold  fetch  him  down  to  be  baked  in  a  pie? 
'0  tanky!'  he  say,  and  O  tanky  say  L 
Now,  faearkee  to  me, 
Dis  horse  dat  you  see 
Was  made  by  three  feller?  much  wiser  than  we: 
Nine  years  they  sat  a-thinking. 

With  hand  upon  the  chin, 
Across  the  work-bench  winking, 

Before  they  did  b^n. 
Nine  years  they  spent  artalking 

Of  what  theur  thoughts  had  oeen. 
In  turn  their  plans  arcbalking 
Upon  the  workshop  screen. 
Nine  years  they  toiled  a-building. 

And  then  they  came  to  die ; 
Two  graves  alas !  were  filled  in 
Before  the  Horse  would  fly. 
But  when  the  last  lay  sickly. 

He  kindly  sent  for  me ; 
Says  thev, '  my  lad  come  quickly. 

He's  almost  up  the  tree!' 
I  went :  I  found  him  dying ; 

But  he  said,  *  The  work  is  done. 
The  Horse  that  goes  a-flying 

I  leave  to  you,  my  son. 
The  secret's  m  a  parchment  scroll, 

Concealed  withm  my  breeches; 
One  promise  please : — upon  your  soul, 

You  won't  for  filthy  riches 
Beeign  the  prize :  demand  no  less 

Of  those  who'll  swarm  to  buy, 
Than  a  respectable  Princess, 
Good  bye,  my  lad — good  bye ! ' 
Not  what  you  say  ?  your  daughter's  nioe ; — 
Tm  not  BO  nasty : — taat's  the  price  1 " 

You  may  guess  that  an  offer  so  friendly  and  frank 
Made  the  Court  and  the  King  look  remarkably  blank 
Just  fancy  yourself,  my  dear  madam — do  pray. 
If  your  own  model  maid  should  composedly  say, 
"  Please  mem,  might  I  wear  your  best  bonnet  sad 
shawl, 

To  go  with  mv  cousin  to-n^ht  to  Taiixhall?" 
If  you  think  that  your  answet'd  be  pithy  and  short. 
You  may  guess  what  the  King  said  and  what  said  ibe 
Court 

Still  it  seemed  so  absurdt 
He  thought,  at  a  word. 
To  lose  the  fine  Horse  that  could  fly  like  a  Inrd, 
That  he  didn't  give  way 
To  his  temper  and  say 
Such  horrid  strong  things  as  papas,  in  the  jlK 
Would  seem  to  consider  gives  point  to  tludr  '^■f " 
He  argued,  "  this  lout 
Knows  what  he's  about; 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  though  to  tidde  a 
ti-out! 

A  wretch  who  can  scarce  know  the  clink  of  a  dooat 
Will  jump  at  the  ofler  of  gold  by  the  bucket; 
While,  as  for  my  daughter — an  impudent  wbtm ! 
We'll  try  how  diplomacy  answers  with^im. 
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Tour  Hone,  107  good  friend-— a  men  isoj  Qioa^  it  be, 
1  wiah  to  possess.   In  sdecting  your  fee, 
I  must  say  you'd  better  have  left  it  to  me. 
To  sneer  at  bard  ca;^,  man,  is  humbug  so  rank 
That  I  doubt  if  you  ever  went  over  the  Bank ; 
To  aak  for  my  daughter  is  still  more  insane : — 
Wby,  erery  one  knows  she's  peculiarly  plain ; 
She  squints  with  one  eye, 
And  one  shoidder's  too  high, 
And  she  hops  in  her  walk ; — she's  a  positiTe  Out  ! 
And  her  haurs  run  to  seed  like  a  crop  of  dry  teases. 
And  'twaa  only  last  night  she  broke  out  in  the 
measles. 

Of  course,  if  you  wish  me,  I'm  ready  to  bid  her 
Accept  you  at  once  :  don't  be  rash,  but  coiuider ! 

Then  forth  from  the  ring 

That  surrounded  the  King, 
The  Prince  heir-apparent  advanced  with  a  spring. 
"Good  gracious,"  lie  shouted,  "  to  speak  so  of  sister! 
I'm  sore  it's  a  wonder  your  ttmgue  doesn't  blister ! 
Tlus  blubbe^lipped  rascal,  this  voollj-pate  cur,* 
To  dare  to  come  here  and  talk  nonsense  of  her ; 
And  you,  at  your  age  too,  to  gape  at  his  Horse, 
As  if  the  whole  tbin^  wasn't  humbug  of  course ; 
IT  you  must  be  oonvinced  it's  a  thundering  do, 
Here ! — Tm  in  the  saddle,  and  round  goes  the  screw ! " 

For  my  part— who  never,  I'm  sorry  to  sing, 
Could  pull  without  fltncMng  my  shower-bath  string — 
I  candidly  own  that  his  Highness's  freak 
Appears,  to  my  thinking,  both  wilful  and  weak ; 
And,  being  by  nature  much  wiser  than  witty, 
K^ard  such  a  simpleton  amply  with  pit?. 

With  a  great  crash  of  olock-w<Hk  and  jingle  of  wheels, 
The  sarags  steed  instantly  kicked  up  his  heels. 
Gave  a  sttun^  and  a  bound  and  aplunge  and  a  neigh, 
Sprang  snorting  from  earth  and  dew  soaring  away ! 

Straight,  straight  through  the  ur 

He  rattled  full  tear, 
Galloping,  galloping  goodness  knows  where ! 
fill  the  Prince,  whom  they  followed  with  horrified 
stare, 

Far  dwindled  in  distance  and  ether  quite  thin. 
Looked  less  than  a  walnut — a  whitebait — a  pin ! 
And  in  five  minutes  more,  so  exceedingly  small. 
There  really  was  nothing  to  look  at  at  all ! 

"  Yab !  seize  me  the  traitor — the  fiend !  he  shall  swing ! 
Odd's  bomb-shells  and  eatapultBl"  thundered  the 
king. 


>  I  cannot  help  sospeoting  that  the  vill^  of  onr  story 
was,  in  reality,  an  Afrioan ; — the  authors  of  the  Arabiaa 
Nights  being  quite  as  independent  as  Sbakspere  in  their 
geographicu  notions.  His  character  is  so  thorough!; 
that  of  the  conventional  **  nigger  "  of  fairy  romance,  and 
Africa  so  likely  a  place  to  pick  np  an  Enchanted  Horse, 
that  I  have  had  no  hentatum  in  assigning  him  the  usual 
characteristics  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  his  real 
breed.  I  shall  probably  be  reminded  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Horse,  in  taking  uie  first  opportonity  of  mftlnug  a 
bolt  for  Bengal,  is  very  strong  evidence  that  he  was  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  rood.  Bat  since,  most  as- 
soredly,  the  Indian  was  no  mild,  effeminate  Beogalee,  I 
do  not  hqr  much  stress  apon  this  particniar  fact. 

I  cannot  he^  remnking  that,  in  my  own  opinion,  the 
original  stozy  would  have  been  better  had  the  anthor  not 
insistad  upon  the  fact  that  the  Horse  itself  was  enchanted. 
Sorely  there  was  here  no  "  dignos  vindice  nodna."  Ma- 
gic ia  well  enoogh  in  its  way;  bat,  like  a  great  many 
other  good  things,  is  occasionaUy  oat  of  place.  We  take 
mneh  more  interest  in  the  curious  qnodruped  if  we  look 
upon  him  as  the  tinmphant  result  of  a  long  life  of  artis- 
tic labom-,  than  if  all  mgenoity  be  disposed  with,  and 
all  difficulties  cat  short,  by  degrading  hun  to  the  level  of 
MoUier  Shipton's  flyaway  broomstick. 
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<*  You  gallows-faoed  heathen,  how  durst  you  draw  i^h, 
Thief— ape  that  you  are !  with  a  horse  that  could  fly? 

Do  you  see  what  he's  done? 

Flown  away  with  my  sou ! 
That's  aD !  O  by  Jove,  but  you'll  pay  for  your  fim ! 
Where  ia  he  ?  I  ask  you — you  damnable  black ! 
Is  he  lost  ?  Is  it  likdjr  the  Horse  will  come  back  ?  " 

"Bare,  why  speak  to  me?  Hov  yon  'epeet  me  to 
know 

Where  dis  fotdish  young  gentleman  likely  to  go? 
Me  run  up  to  atop  him; — him  tell  me  '  get  out !' 
Me  'spostulate ;  debbil !  him  hit  me  a  clout. 
Me  no  time  to  show  him  de  oder  p^,  sare, 
Dat  make  de  fine  Horse  come  down  out  of  de  air. 
If  he  no  find  it  out,  him  continue  to  fly 
Till  him  knock  a  great  hole  in  de  roof  of  de  sky ! 
Me  s'pose  dat  him  get  in  de  debbil'a  own  row — " 

"  Cease,  Traitor !"  the  King  said,  '*  I  solemnly  vow 

That  if,  safe  and  sound, 

My  boy  isn't  foimd. 
Before  the  great  sun  has  completed  his  rotmd. 
In  twenty-four  hoiuB  told  ofi"  by  the  clock. 
Our  headsman  shall  band  you  at  once  to  the  block. 
Meanwhile — hollo,  blaoksmithl  steel  bracelets  for 

one  — 

Beware,  when  to-morrow  I  ask  for  my  son  1" 

'Twere  needless  to  tell  what  a  fiightful  to  do 
Upset  the  whole  Palace ;  how  dreadfully  blue 
The  'Sticks'  and  the  'Orooms'  and  the  Chamberlains 
grew; 

(Ab  any  good  Stick  would,  of  course,  at  the  bare  hint 
That  the  Heir  to  the  throne  was  no  longer  Apparent.) 
How  tbe  king  feeling  anxious  and  wakefu — no 
wonder ! 

Laylappingrum'nightcaps'  and  roaring  like  thonder; 
While,  chamed  in  the  cellar,  that  Indian  perfidious, 
With  yells  made  the  night  inconceivably  hideous. 
All  this,  which  decided^  out  of  our  line  is, 
We  briefly  pass  over  to  follow  his  Highneu. 

Away,  away,  through  the  pathless  hlne, 
Higher  than  ever  the  condor  flew ; 
Over  the  desolate  mountain-height 
Over  tbe  glacier  jagged  and  white ; 
Over  the  deep  dusk  plains  beneath. 
Crossed  by  many  a  wandering  wreath, 
Without  one  sotmd  or  mark  of  man 
Throughout  their  shadowy  rounded  span ; 
Stretcbiug  away,  like  a  swarthj  lea. 
To  the  luminous  line  of  tbe  distant  sea. 

The  veiT  first  words  Prince  Firouz  qmke 

Were  *'  Blow  me  tight,  but  it's  past  a  joke  I 

A  curse  I  say  on  my  folly  to  back 

This  clattering,  flyaway,  clockwork  hack ! 

I  can't  pull  him  in  for  he's  all  made  of  tin, 

And,  to  judge  by  the  way  the  wheels  jingle  and  spin, 

He  may  fly  for  a  week,  and  the  pestilent  pin 

That  started  wont  stop  him ;  oh,  murder  I  see 

In  more  ways  than  one  that  it's  all  uj>  with  me !" 

If  ever  you've  seen 

The  '  veteran  Oreen ' 
Ascend  with  his  boat-load  of  cocknies,  or  been 
Yourself  on  a  trip  to  the  r^ons  serene. 
Please  fancy  the  funk  of  his  petrified  crsw. 
If  he  suddenly  said,  looking  ruefully  blue, 
"  We've  seen  the  last  o£  XiCndon  Town, 
For  the  Vive's  gone  wrong  and  we  can't  oome  down : 

Aud  tbe  thinner  you  grow, 

The  higher  we  go ; 
So  where  we  shall  stop  I'm  not  likdly.to  know  J — " 
So  shall  you  figure  the  bJ^mtd^m^oOQle 
Of  poOT  Prince  Iiirous  up  m  the  air.  o 
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Now,  in  oasesIiketbeBe— Toumaysneer  if  youpleL-. 
It's  fi%  tiraes  worse  when  youVe  no  bread  and 

cheese — 

Not  even  so  much  as  a  penuy  French  roU, 

For  a  sort  of  spare  Uuk  between  body  and  soul ; 

And  heuce,  aa  he  flew 

Through  the  fast-faUing  dew, 
Each  supperless  moment  more  frantic  he  grew ; 
And  tugged  at  the  bridle,  and  strained  at  the  screw, 
And  piously  said  all  the  prayers  tliat  he  knew, 
In  hopes  of  inducing  the  horae  to  bring  to; — 

Till  down  sunk  the  sun : 

rm  certain,  for  one. 
He'd  hare  pitched  himself  over  as  sure  as  a  gun. 
If,  just  at  that  moment,  he  hadn't  espied 
A  second  small  handle,  deep  sunk  in  the  hide. 
"  Thank  Heaven,  at  last  there's  a  chance  to  be  tried ! 
I  can't  be  worse  oflF — that's  a  coraibrt !"  he  cried ; 
"  Even  if— as  most  likely — 'tis  part  of  the  trick, 
And  you  screw  up  thU  peg  when  you  want  him  to 
kick." 

No !  Down  at  the  touch 

Went  the  steed  Tery  much 
Like  a  crow  on  a  fallow  slow-smking,  and  such 
Was  the  giddy  sensation  as  wheeling  and  wheeling 
He  went,  that  the  Prince  lost  all  thinking  and  feeling. 
And  found  all  liis  brain-work  as  quicklT  congealing 
As  if  playing  pendulum,  legs  to  tne  ceiling. 

Starting  at  last,  as  out  of  a  dream, 

He  wolce  to  find  the  clear  moon  shinii^ 
Full  on  his  face : — "  Well,  don't  it  seem," 

He  said,  "  as  if  I  had  been  dining? 
Tm  in  a  land  of  ohimney-oowls ; 
That's  plain :  and  how  they  all  swing  whining  1 
And  there's  my  Horse — by  all  the  fates, 
Insanely  trying  to  graze  off  the  slates  I 
Bah  t  fool  that  I  am— i  remember  it  all  t 
He's  baok  upon  earth  to  look  out  for  a  stall. 
T'he  stupid  brute  can't  bare  the  sense  of  a  louse 
To  turn  a  chap  loose  on  the  top  of  a  house! 
I  won't  sleep  outside !  how  the  housemaids  will  roar 
When  they  near  rat-tat-tat  on  their  jolly  trap-door !" 

After  infinite  groping 

Bound  rooftop  and  coping. 
He  reached  a  dark  nook,  where  a  ladder  went  sloping, 
By  way  of  a  ^)ecie3  of  airy  back-stair, 
One  couldn't  i<x  cotain  prognosticate  whero. 

An  endless  terrace  oarred  and  laid 

With  snow-bright  marble :  not  a  sound. 
Nor  sign — save  where  the  moonlight  played 

Along  what  seemed  enchanted  ground, 
And  on  the  three  great  windows  bright. 
Flung  open  to  the  siUtry  night 

From  slowly-biuuing  lamps  within. 
Creeps  on  the  air  a  golden  gloss. 

The  giddy  bats  fly  blindly  in,  < 
Through  floating  trailers  looped  across  : 

And  out  again,  on  soundless  wing. 
They  dive  and  flit  the  platform  round; 

But  hark  t  whose  jingling  footstqis  ring? 
Who  dares  to  tread  enchanted  growd  ? 

"Aha!"  cried  the  Priuoe, 
'*  This  is  charming,  but  since 

I'm  rather  too  hungry  the  matter  to  minoe, 

I'll  just  beg  a  peep  through  those  curtains  of  chintz ; 

The  windows  would  hardly  be  open  so  wide. 

I  should  think,  if  one  wasn't  expected  insidei 

Ha!  beanQr,  by  jingo!"— 

So  still  she  sat 
Amid  the  grand  armorial  panes 
Flung  backward  from  her  chair  of  state. 
You  might  hare  deemed  that  from  h^veins 


All  fbrOe  b^  ebbed,  u  if  to  rise 
Besistless  in  those  noUe  eyes. 

Half  leaning  on  the  faultless  arm, 

That  shone  through  glossy  waves  of  hair. 
She  sat,  the  spirit  of  the  calm. 

The  Queen  of  moonlight,  gazing  th^e : 
Gazing  on  the  grand  proomsion. 

Brightly  marching  east  and  west; 
Star  and  plant's  thick  suocestdon, 

Toiling  orbs  that  soom  at  rest ! 

Hairbrained  was  the  Prince  and  reckless, 

But  his  face  due  qualms  expressed, 
When  he  saw  the  diamond  necklace. 

Throbbing  on  her  startled  breast ; 
And  when  sbe,  with  calm  impatience. 

Queen-like  eyes  upon  him  fiud. 
Then,  indeed,  nia  young  sensations 

Grew  at  once  extremely  "  mixed ; " 
Not  that  she  looked  annoyed  or  furious. 
But  much  surprised  and  proudly  eurioua. 

"  I'm  the  Prince  of  Cashmere,** 

"  I'm  the  Child*  of  Bengal ! " 

"  I'm  intrudii^,  I  fear." — 

"Oh,  dear,  not  at  alil 
But  our  ditches  are  deep  and  our  waUs  are  hi^. 
And  our  warders  are  fiomi  and  let  nobody  by, 
And  you  didn't,  I  fanoy,  drop  down  from  the  aky  ?  " 

"Ifimcy.Idid," 

Baid  the  Prince  "  hut  pray  bid 
You  cook  to  peep  imder  his  pudding^xit  lid ! 
I  swear  Tm  so  hungry  I'd  feed  off  a  horse. 

Without  making  faces,  or  f^ing  for  sauce ; 
In  fact,  since  I  started,  I've  lived  upon  vapour. 
And  eaten  both  gloves  and  no  end  of  browu  paper." 

"  Dear  me — dear  me !"  said  the  sweet  princess, 

"  How  shocking!  some  supper  he  quickly  shall  drees; 

Your  fork  you  shaJI  stick  in 

The  wing  of  a  chicken, 
And  revel  in  salad  that  lobster  shall  thicken  i 
Champagne  shan't  be  wanting  to  fill  up  a  chink. 
Nor  punch  that  would  make  a  dried  crocodile  wink. 
So  few  are  our  visitors  here  in  Bengal, 
I'm  only  too  pleased  you  came  this  way  to  call.' 

Delightfrd  days !   I've  often  thought, 

When  starch  formalities  were  none ; 
When  beauty,  turning  up  unsought, 

Blessed  the  glad  finder  idly  won. 
When  folks  had  litUe  else  to  do 

But  smoke  tiieir  pipes  in  gardens  Iveerf ; 
Till  mild  adventures  came  to  woo, 

And  crisp  the  stream  of  "  Life  made  easy ! " 
Ah,  well-a-day !  so,  times  there  were 

When  ways  were  none  to  mend ; 
When  oaks  were  tall  that  now  are  all 

Transformed  to  good  Wall's-end — 
When  wrif^ling  out  of  old-world  e^s. 

Came  huge  land-lubber  whales. 
With  fourscore  eyes  and  fifty  legs 

And  several  dozen  tula. 
When  sprawled  fat  spiders,  yards  across, 

And  each  primaval  lizara 
Could  grind  a  tough  rhinooenM 

Alive  within  his  gizzard. 
Till  Time  came  by  witli  sand  and  scythe, 

To  banish  the  colossal ; 
And  pitched  their  naked  bones  to  writhe 

In  gaunt  museum-fossih^ 
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Long  may  they  rest  in  idle  truce, 

Quartz-coffin'd  and  age-smitten, 
Who'd  wish  to  see  a  mammoth  loose, 

Uis  best  friends  tossed  and  bitten? 
But  must  all  eras  change  alike, 

The  same  coarse  hand  oru^  all  ? 
The  steel  that  should  the  elm-tree  strike, 

On  bleeding  violets  tall? 
And  could  not  even  time  forbear 

To  spoil  those  chtmiog  days, 
Whose  very  sunset  in  the  air 

Still  gilds  Arabia's  lays  ? 

Come,  come,  little  muse!  this  is  "  nodding"  indeed! 

The  Prince  very  gaily  sat  down  to  his  feed; 

Some  dozen  black  eunuchs  brought  up  erer^  morsel  in 

Plates  of  pure  gold,  oar  still  costUer  ponelsui; 

Ail  was  delightful,  and  very  divine 

The  deep-swimming  goblets  of  ruby-brifht  wine. 

Now,  honest  old  wall  I 

I  prithee  t^  all 
That  met  the  sweet  ears  of  the  child  of  Bengal ; 
How  spoke  the  gay  prince  at  the  blithe  Ut^Ute, 
That  grew  so  imprudently  lengthy  and  late? 

"  Ah,  royal  child  1 — give  thee  the  pith, 

Since  life  within  me  rallied, 
(Another  tumbler,  hot,  please,  with: — 

This  is  indeed  a  salad  I) 
Your  beauty's  done  its  work  on  me. 

And,  heaven  be  my  witness, 
Without  your  smiles  the  world  would  be, 

(Oh,  what  a  plate  of  kidnevs !) 
I  say  the  world  were  one  wide  blank, 

A  h(^ess  hatefol  prison ; 
(Such  stunning  punch  I  never  drank!) 

My  angel,  won't  you  listen?" 

Then,  shifting  down  from  love  to  gold. 

His  father's  wealth  he  sounded ; 
His  fame  in  fifty  hooks  inrolled, 

His  realm  almost  unbounded. 
He  talked  of  chested  millions, 

Of  pearl  tiaras  ten. 
Of  cnmson  war-pavilions, 

And  endless  lanes  of  men. 
Of  the  vast  palace-parapets 

That  blazed  a  furlong  high ; 
The  fish-pools  and  the  itountain-jeta 

That  sprinkled  half  the  sky ! 

Well  pleased  tlie  lady  listened 

To  the  sounding  of  euch  fame, 
And  her  dark  eyes  biightly  glistened 

When  the  wild  proposal  cune : 
But  the  Horse  upon  the  house-top 

Made  her  start  a  little  too ; — 
"  For  goodness'  sake,  sir,  now  stop !" 

She  said.  "  that  oan't  be  true ! 
What !  gallop  here  from  far  Cashmere 

Along  the  yielding  sky, 
And  reach  Bengal  ere  night  could  fall!" 

"  You  think  it's  all  my  eye?" 
The  Prince  cried :  "  Step  upon  the  roof, 

Fair  Child,  and  you  ^all  see ; 
And  find  in  this  the  clearest  proof 

That  you  may  trust  in  me. 
You'll  come?   Brave  girl,  I  knew  it! 

Yon  vault  is  not  so  dark 
Bat  hell  bear  you  safely  through  it, 

Till  you  hear  the  do(j-star  bark. 
I  now  no  longer  fear  him ; 

I  can  curb  his  clockwork  flight, 
And  I  know  the  way  to  steer  him, 

So  mind  you  hola  me  tight  1" 


Aslant  Cashmere  the  morning  breaks  and  grows  to 
sultry  day ; 

Now  from  the  brazen  arch  of  noon  the  cruel  sunbeams 
play; 

Now,  striking  from  the  purple  west,  they  float  in 

painted  lines ; 
Now,  round  and  rayless  ere  he  sinks,  the  feeble 

monarch  shines. 
All  day  the  king  had  stumped  about,  and  asked  of 

every  one, 

"  Pray  can  you  tell  me  anythingof  my  departed  son?" 
Of  course  lus  worat  misgivings  would  nobody  avow, 
So  all  they  did  for  answer  was  to  shake  their  heads 
and  how, 

Then  mad  with  wrath  and  fear  he'grew,  and  Ul  with 

rage  of  mind; 
"  Bring  forth,"  he  said,  "  this  Indiaman ;  this  ounning 

laiave  unldnd; 
Set  out  the  block  and  basket,  that  his  head  may  grin 

to-night 

Upon  the  steepest  pinnacle  that  crowns  our  palace 
height!*'^ 

Out  oame  the  solemn  headsman,  with  his  heavy 

shouldered  axe ; 
Out  came  the  wretched  Indian,  whining,  "  Crikey, 

what  a  tax 

To  pay  for  bringing  here  aiiorae  which,  it  must  he 
allowed, 

Caps  all  the  woiid  for  workmanship  I"  "  Speak  up, 
sir !"  bawled  the  crowd. 

The  headsman  swings  hfs  hatchet 

Three  times  aloft  in  air: — 
To  see  the  nigger  catch  it. 

The  people  press  and  staxe. 
"  Hold,  hold  the  death-stroke — hearken  1 

The  Prince — the  Prince  I  hoorayl" 
A  thousand  flung  cajps  darken 

At  onoe  the  face  of  day. 
"  Hooray,  our  fine  young  master. 

He's  here  all  safe  and  sound ! 
There  isn't  no  disaster!" 

Roar  all  the  folks  around. 

"  Hug,  hug  me,  Royal  Father  I 
A  lady  on  the  crupper  I 

She  loves  me  too,  sir — rather  I 
And,  oh!  sir,  such  a  supper! 

Such  kidneys !  oh !  such  lovely  ^ee, 
And  such  a  little  waist ! 

She's  here — no  there,  sir,  in  disguise. 
For  fear  she  should  he  chased!" 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  the  monarch  said,  "  I  don't 

quite  comprehend : 
Fray  where  were  you  the  livelong  night?— and  who's 

your  female  friend? 
I  don't  quite  see  the  stoiy's  point,  or  why  she  should 

be  chased, 

You  skip  so  q^uick  from  kidneys  to  the  lady's  little 
waist !" 

Ag^  the  frank  young  Prince  began  and  told  the 

stonr  through. 
Commencing  where,  aloft  jn  air,  the  mad  sky-charger 

flew. 

He  prosed  about  the  charming  child  a  little,  to  be 

Biu*e, 

And  sketched,  with  pardonable  pride,  his  brilliant 

coup  damour. 

"I  chose  not  that  the  niiIliq^QQQ[^ 
Should  say,"  continued  he,  O 
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"  He  came  a  riding  pillion, 

With  a  wife  upon  his  knee; 
And  therefore  I  alighted 

At  our  country  palace  gate. 
Till,  royally  invitea, 

I  bring  her  home  in  state. 
Fursiiit !  a  likely  notion ! 

Tm  not  myself,  Bir,  vet ; 
That  nag's  oonfoundea  motion 

Might  steadier  brains  upset." 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me,"  cried  the  long.  "Why, 

bless  my  heiut  and  soul, 
They're  nicking  off  the  rascal's  head  to  clap  upon  a 

pole; 

He  needn't  die— of  course  not — if  you're  certain 

you're  alive — 
Quick!  check  hie  fate,  and  through  the  gate  that 

hateful  heathen  drive ! 

And  for  a  hint,  six  kicks  imprint  with  care  upon  his 
stem, 

That  lightly  of  the  lame-foot  maid*  the  tingle  he  may 
learn. 

Now,  lovelorn  sen,  this  mercy  done,  well  view  your 

lady's  oharms ; 
Hoi  turn  a  torch<Ught  esoort  out,  and  drummers 

beat  to  arms  1" 

Banoed  on  the  drum  the  larum-loud,  the  olear-throat 
bugles  blew. 

It's  ravel  bright  of  roaring  light  each  bursting  bonfire 
waw; 

Forth  strode  the  milk-white  d^hante  in  thnme- 
laden  pairs, 

^d,  shudderii^r  at  their  foot-£aU  we^ht,  far  shook 

the  city  squares. 

Then  down  the  crowded  ramp&rt-line  a  cheer  like 
thimder  ran, 

As  through  the  massive  gateway-arch  poured  the 

long-lighted  van; 
As  rose  amid  the  roar  of  drums  the  stormy  serenade, 
And  streaming  down  the  causeway  went  the  endless 

cavalcade. 

The  fleece-drawn  mist  hangs  bloodshot  o'er  the  torch- 
man's  winding  line; 

lake  ahock-hair'd  goblins  of  the  dew  the  palm-trees 
blink  and  shine ; 

Till  breeze-borne  fio»ta  the  wedding-maroh.  blown 
back  in  fllmr  strains, 

From  a  dusk-red  hazy  gummer  moving  o'er  the  moon- 
less plains. 

They  tapped  the  Indian  on  the  back, 
"  B^one,  you  thief,"  said  they ; 

"  Toujust  make  track,  and  don't  come  back, 
Or  else  alive  you'll  flay  ! 


*  <*Fede  Poena  daodo." 


80  swears  his  Boyal  Highness, 

And  his  word  he's  like  to  keep; 
So  don't  abuse  his  kindness 

Now  he's  let  you  off  so  che^." 
Uprose  the  kneeling  victim 

With  a  scowl  of  serpent-hate, 
And,  as  if  the  fiend  had  kicked  him, 

Ban  yelping  through  the  gate. 
You  cannot  think  how  cunnii^ 

Was  that  Tarlet's  fasj  soul. 
Nor,  if  yon'd  seen  bim  running. 

Had  you  ever  guessed  his  goaL 
With  horrid  crofiks  of  malice. 

And  thoughts  too  vile  to  tdl. 
He  reached  the  country  palace, 

And  briskly  rang  the  bell. 

"  Be  master  of  de  Horse  am  I," 

Said  he,  "  de  King^s  a-ooming ; 
Look  where  dat  heap  o'  tmdiea  fly. 

And  harkee  to  de  drumming  1 
To  seat  uptm  6e  saddle 

His  lady  bi^t  and  true, 
Young  maesa  bid  me  rattle 

like  a  swish-tale  kangaroo. 
For,  says  he, '  the  crowd's  quito  fhz'as 

To  see  my  Princess  fair, 
And  I  guess  they'll  count  it  cur'ufl 

If  I  fetch  her  home  by  air  I' 
But  what's  the  good  o'  talkin' 

Till  we  catch  it  'cross  the  hide? 
Will  you  please  to  let  me  walk  in, 

Till  I  set  the  gal  astride?" 

Alas,  too  trusting  beauty ! 

Your  Prince  is  at  the  gate ; 
But  the  nigger  saves  bis  boot^ 

And  the  bridegroom  comes  too  late. 
Alas,  too  sanguine  lover, 

Bismoimting  at  the  doors. 
As  a  pheasant  whirrs  from  cover. 

Away  the  Indian  soars ! 
Aloft  a  blaring  flambeau 

He  waves  in  triumph  wild ; 
While,  in  the  clutch  of  Sambo, 

Screams  the  poor  affrighted  child ! 
"  Hoy,  Massa  Prince, — good  bye,  san 

Dis  nigger  up  to  snufi'! 
You  catch  me  ?   O  you  tir.  Bare ! 

Bat  just  one  leetle  tough. 
Me  neber  had'de  measles, 

80  your  sister  count  for  small : 
I'se  one  of  dem  bom  weasels 

You  don't  trap  eveiy  fall  1 
Bis  fine  gal  suit  me  better. 

All  royal  top  to  toe : — 
Wal — in  hopes  to  get  a  letter 

'Fore  long,  up  sky  we  go !" 

End  oj  IA«  Fir«t  Gmle. 
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PART  I. 

Thgbb  are  certma  parts  of  flie  world  in  which 
an  opinion  prerails  that  those  who  are  bom  witli- 
out  the  ordinary  complement  of  rational  facolties 
are  placed  in  bo  peculiar  a  manner  undo:  &e  direct 
guidance  and  protection  of  God  himself  that  they 
receive  a  degree  of  honour  and  reverence  such  as  a 
devout  Christian  would  pay  to  a  saint  or  an  apos- 
tie.  In  such  countries  the  natural  fool  and  idiot 
ore  looked  upon  as  heings  whose  persons  are  not 
only  privileged  and  sacred,  but  who  besides  are 
fluppOTcd  to  be  chosen  by  the  Creator  as  pure  and 
inofiensiTe  instruments  through  whom  he  fre- 
quently gives  forth  the  manifestations  of  his  will, 
e^eeially  as  regards  the  future  and  the  past  In 
&ot  fhey  are  considered  as,  to  a  certain,  extent, 
inspired,  and  their  acts  and  words  are  supposed  to 
imply  a  depth  of  meaning  that  is  never  attached 
to  those  of  a  reasonable  individual.  This  is  the 
cose  in  many  countries  in  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  New  World,  and  it  may  be  £urly  deemed  a 
proof  of  oar  Oriental  origin,  that  in  wnne  remote 
parts  of  our  own  land  such  opinions,  a  good  deal 
umited  and  modified  it  is  true,  are  fbimd  to  exist. 

One  thing  is  obvious  and  well  known  wilii  refer- 
ence to  thia  sulfject — ^which  is  that  in  all  pagan 
nations  their  prophets  and  prophetesses  were  uni- 
formly Bnpp<^ed  to  utter  their  oracles  and  re- 
Bponses  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  fury  which 
amounted  to  temporary  insanity,  and  we  know 
that  the  exorcists  of  the  middle  ages  were  simi- 
larly influenced.  As  it  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  write  an  essay  on  this  particular  subject, 
we  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present,  and  proceed  to 
the  relation  of  a  very  singular  narrative,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  perfectly  true  and  well  re- 
membered by  onraelveB,  as  well  as  by  many  still 
living. 

About  thirty-fonr  years  ago  there  lived  at  a 
place  called  "  the  Widow  Hill,"  that  is  to  say,  when 
correctiy  pronounced,  "Woody"  or  "Wooded" 
ffiU,  tmee  or  four  fiimilies  named  Cosgrove,  Onl- 
finan,  Xockhar^  and  Gott.  Tom  Coefseave  and 
Jenmiy  Cnllinan  were  botii  fitnners  of  the  more 
oxtemive  and  reqpeotable  dlasB,  and  were  otmse- 
quontly  weal&y  and  independent  men,  considering 
their  condition  in  life.  Qott,  who  had  been  a 
aeneant-major  in  the  army,  was  a  pensioner,  and 
only  farmed  about  eight  acres,  if  so  much;  he 
had  also  been  originally  a  weaver  and  kept  a 
weaving  shop  witii  half-a-dozen  looms  in  full 
operation.  Their  fitrms  marched  each  other,  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  of 
greatOT  rural  beauty  than  the  wild  and  sequestered 
little  valley  in  which  they  lay.  There  ran  parallel 
with,  and  winding  according  to  the  bendings  of 
the  upper  &rm,  a  heautiM  and  ancient  road,  which 
was  its  boundiiry  on  one  side,  and  followed  the 
canres  <^  its  ezfi^oo  Ter^  on  that  part  IVom 


this  road— the  sides  of  which  on  the  n'g^t  and 
left  were  ovei^own  with  green  short  grass,  and 
in  many  places  spangled  witii  wild  flowers  whose 
beau^  and  fi-agrance  made  a  walk  along  it  so 
peculiarly  romantic  and  delightful — from  this 
road  we  looked  down  into  a  sweet  little  valo 
that  resembled  an  inverted  bow,  so  green,  so 
pastoral,  and  calm  looking,  that  one's  first  natural 
wish  would  be  to  spend  a  life  in  a  spot  of  such 
secluded  beauty.  Through  this  valley,  so  fxHl  of 
repose  and  solitude,  wound  a  streamlet  over  a 
smooth  sandy  bottom,  and  in  a  nook,  covered  in 
summer  with  the  golden-blossomed  faize  that 
periumed  the  whole  glen,  it  gathered  itself  into  a 
clear  pool,  just  deep  enough  in  midsummer  to 
wash  the  fleecy  sheep  which  fed  over  its  green 
pastures;  for  the  farms  we  spoke  of  were  stock 
farms,  and  their  respective  proprietors  cultivated 
no  more  land  than  was  barely  necessary  for  their 
own  support 

The  distance  between  Cosgrove's  residence  and 
CuUinan's  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
about  three  hundred  yuds  to  the  left  ^  the 
fbrmer  place  there  lived  another  man  named 
Lockliart,  whose  oiroumstanoee  were  quite  as  in- 
dependent as  those  of  his  neighbours.  This  per- 
son's anceetors,  being  of  Scotch  descent,  had  been 
originally  stem  and  gloomy  Presbyterians,  al- 
though he  himself  and  his  father  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  consequence  of  his 
'grandfather  having  adopted  the  creed  of  his  wife 
who  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  persuasion. 
This  Lockhart'a  character  was  pecuHar.  The 
religious  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
immediate  fanuly  efleoted  modifications  of  temper 
and  disposition  that  were  strikingly  anomalous. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  manifested  in 
his  bearing  much  of  tiiat  shrewd  but  gloomy 
solemnity  that  characterized  the  old  Covenanters  of 
Scotland  and  the  more  rigid  class  of  Iforthem 
Presbyterians.  Upon  this  had  been  superinduced 
a  &elue  portion  of  that  cheerfulness  which  usually 
marks  the  Irish  temperament ;  but  so  strongly  was 
it  cheeked  by  the  &rk  solemn  spirit  of  his  ori- 
ginal creed,  uiat  it  became  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  estimate  his  oharaoter  properly,  or  to 
determine  the  peculiar  dess  of  temperament  to 
which  he  belonged.  One  vice,  however,  was 
deeply  and  indelibly  imprinted  upon  his  heart- 
to  wit,  an  extraordinary  and  almost  unparalleled 
love  of  money — and  an  indisposition  to  part  with 
it,  which  made  him  rigid  and  penurious  to  the 
Isiat  degree. 

Now,  it  BO  happened  that  this  remarkable  man 
had  two  sons — the  elder  of  whom  was  named 
George,  and  the  younger  Joe,  an  idiot.  George 
was  a  well-made,  good-looking,  cheerful  young 
fellow,  who  inherited  more  apparently  of  his 
nother'9  disposition  ^Lsa,  )U4  fato'iH-ttf  vhid) 
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his  indeed  seemed  a  very  stzikiiig  and  decided 
contrast.  He  was  a  general  fiiTonrite  with  every 
one  ;  sang  a  good  song,  made  a  good  jest,  told  an 
excellent  stoiy,  and  in  general  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  every  rustic  assembly  or  fostiTe  sport 
where  he  appeared.  Oiftod  with  a  handsome  face, 
buoyant  spirits,  and  a  good  voice,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  held  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
softer  sex,  who  principally  admire  those  fortnnate 
yonng  fellows  ■\nio  happen  to  be  so  endowed. 

The  second  son,  Joe,  was,  as  we  have  said,  an 
idiot— one,  we  may  add,  from  his  birth.  He  was 
rather  tall,  slender,  and  of  a  melancholy  but  plain 
cast  of  countenance.  His  eyes  were  soft  and 
Bslemn,  and  had  that  mild  and  dreamy  look  that 
is  peculiar  to  his  class.  In  his  case,  however,  it 
was  tempered  into  something  that  was  singularly 
sweet  and  affectionate,  although  it  is  true  the 
moumftU  expression  was  ever  there.  Altogether 
it  was  impOTsible  to  look  upon  him  without  in- 
terest as  the  kind  and  gentle  creature  passed  from 
place  to  place,  swayed  by  the  innocent  bnt  capri- 
cioos  impulses  of  his  nature. 

Poor  Joe,  thongh  fond  of  cleanliness,  was,  like 
everf  one  of  his  class,  rafhor  negligent  of  his  dress ; 
and  for  this  reason— bnt  principally  because  his 
&ther  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
new  dress  for  hm — ^he  generally  wore  the  old 
man's  cast-off  clothes ;  and  as  the  latter  was  rather 
of  a  lai^  size,  his  garments  were  considerably  too 
much  of  an  over-fit  for  the  son,  and  added  a  cha- 
racteristic vacancy  to  his  very  shape  and  appear- 
ance. In  this  loose  trim  he  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  regardless  of  heat  or  cold,  and  as 
much  at  lus  ease  as  if  ho  had  sat  in  a  drawing-room. 

If  his  mind,  however,  were  a  blank,  or  very 
nearly  approaching  to  It,  so  was  not  his  heart. 
The  ;poor  feUow  was  like  a  child  in  the  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  his  affection.  In  fact,  his  being 
might  be  said  to  consist  principally  of  love.  It 
was  nea^  an  impossibility  to  provoke  him  to 
anger.  He  loved  everything  and  everybody,  and 
was  eqnaUy  belored  in  his  torn.  It  was  a  well- 
koown  &ct,  that  neither  mischierous  cattle  nor 
fleroo  dogs  yrete  ever  known  to  attack  Mm.  He 
was  wholly  exempt  from  the  enmity  of  man  and 
of  the  inferior  animals,  who  seemed  rebuked  and 
awed  by  the  power  of  his  innocence  and  his  un- 
protected condition,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  unseen 
Spirit  of  God  that  accompanied  and  protected  him 
wherever  he  went. 

If,  however,  there  was  one  being  beyond  an- 
other whom  be  loved,  it  was  his  brother  Gcoi^e ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  George  formed, 
perhaps,  the  only  exception  in  life  among  those 
who  loved  him.  From  whatever  cause  it  pro- 
ceeded, the  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  he  did 
not  treat  the  gentle  and  affectionate  creature  well. 
He  has  ftequently  striven  to  annoy  and  vex  him, 
but  in  vain ;  the  poor  boy  had  over  met  him  with 
smiles;  and  when,  on  some  occasions,  he  has  gone 
BO  &r  as  to  raise  his  hand  to  him,  the  look  of 
affectionate  sorrow  he  receired  in  return  for  the 
blows  he  had  inflioted  was  enough  to  soften  a 
heart  of  stone.  And  yet  George,  a&a  all,  was 
wt  cruel  to  him  acoording  to  our  notioiu  of 


oraelty.  He  was  the  only  one^  indeed,  from  whom 
the  other  ever  reomved  a  harsh  word,  or  a  blow,  imd 
even  these  were  not  very  often  repeated,  forOeo^ 
was  not,  nor  could  he  be,  entirely  destituto  of  affec- 
tion for  his  gentle  and  deftmoeless  brother.  Poor 
Joe  was  in  me  habit  of  frequently  getting  copper 
money,  in  small  quantities,  sometimes  from  stran- 
gers, who  took  it  for  granted  that,  like  most  of  his 
unhappy  class,  he  must  have  been  destitute  and 
stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  sometimes,  besides, 
from  many  who  knew  him,  and  who  availed  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity  to  put  it  in  his  power 
to  |»urchase  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and  other  Uttle 
ranties  of  the  kind.  Sometimes  these  loose  cop- 
pers accumulated  in  his  pockets,  until  he  has 
foxmdhimself  master  of  a  shilling  or  two;  on  which 
occasions  his  brother  George  usually  made  it  a 
point,  either  to  steal  the  money  from  him  while 
asleep,  or  to  take  it  by  open  violence — in  both  of 
which  creditable  acts  he  was  not  nnfreqnently 
anticipated  by  his  father. 

Tom  Cosgrove,  their  neighbour,  hod  two  sou, 
also  fine  athleticyoung  men,  ftaU  of  courage  and 
animal  spirits.  Re  also  had  one  daughter,  by  &r 
the^  moat  beantifUl  peasant-girl  in  the  whole 
parish.  Uary Cosgrove  was. ratherpet^ in aze, 
but  of  almost  perfect  symmetry.  Her  luxmiBnt 
tresses  w&tq  b^utiftilly  fair,  her  sweet  oval  ftce 
pale  bnt  exquisitely  clear  and  indicative  of  heslth. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  anything  more 
delicious  than  her  small  rose-bud  mouth,  display- 
ing, when  she  smiled,  a  set  of  teeth  that  could  not 
be  surpassed  for  whiteness  and  regularity ;  whilst 
the  light  that  danced  in  her  laughing  bine  eye^ 
reflected  from  within  the  purest  imaginable  ^irit 
of  innocence  and  light-heai'ted  mirth. 

A  little  before  the  period  when  our  narrative 
commences,  Hary  Cosgrove,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  an  unmarried  uncle  who  had  adopted  her, 
and  with  whom  she  had  lived  almost  since  her 
childhood,  had  returned  to  the  house  of  her  &ther, 
who  was  now  preparing  to  emigrate  to  America, 
on  the  invitation  of  another  wealthy  brother,  also 
childlesfl,  by  whom  he  and  his  whole  :fomily  were 
vressod  to  go  and  partake  of  hia  prosperify.  Kaiy, 
mthe  meantime,  had  been  left  the  som  of  five 
hundred  pounds  by  her  uncle,  and  was  conse- 
quently looked  upon  by  the  young  men  of  that 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes  witii  a  degree  of 
interest  proportioned  to  her  wealth  and  beaufrr. 

The  next  house  in  point  of  vicinity  to  Tom 
Cosgrove's,  was  that  of  Bob  Grott,  the  penaoner. 
Bob  was  as  well  to  do  in  the  world  as  any  of  them, 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  country  at  that  period, 
owing  to  the  great  circulation  of  money  arising 
from  war  prices  and  a  forced  market,  was  jJe- 
thoric  with  wealth,  if  we  contrast  ita  cireumstaDccs 
then  with  its  lozar-like  condition  of  to-datf.  Gott 
had  no  children,  but  his  wife,  a  thin,  keen  black- 
eyed  woman,  who  knew  the  value  of  a  shilling, 
and  was  abundantly  gifted  with  the  use  of  the 
tongue,  rendered  it  unnecessary  fbr  him,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  her  bustling  and  actiTe  industry,  to 
keep  more  than  <me  servant, ^ndto  was  aConnanc^t 
woman,  by  namedgira^bPracQO^Seaide  Oe 
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Honor  was  as  frugal,  as  saTing  in  her  habits, 
snd  as  active  as  her  mistress,  with  whom  she  was 
a  great  fiiTooritc,  having  lived  in  tho  family  for 
about  eight  years.  We  have  said  she  was  a  Con- 
naught  woman,  hut  we  omitted  to  add,  that  al- 
though an  humble  servant-maid,  she  was  pos- 
Bessed  of  a  good  deal  of  money — more  indeed  than 
any  one  vvold  supposo  she  ever  could  hare  sared 
during  the  period  of  her  service.  As^  faowerer, 
Comunight  servants,  when  ^key  come  to  the  north, 
or,  as  it  is  usu^y  tenned  "  down  the  coimtry," 
sometimes  adopt  a  method  of  getting  together 
money  that  is  well  worthy  of  imitation,  we  shtdl 
briefly  detail  it  here;  regretting,  at  the  same 
time,  Uiat  the  same  method  is  not  more  generally 
put  in  practice  by  other  servants,  as  well  as  a  few 
occasional  ones  who  come  from  the  West. 

The  first  thing  they  do  after  they  have  got  a 
couple  of  pounds  together,  is  to  purchase  a  year- 
old  calf,  which  is  sent  up  to  the  mountain-dia- 
tricts  to  graze,  where  grazing  is  got  for  a  mere 
biflc.  Here  it  is  k^t  upon  one  of  those  rough 
upland  stock  forms,  until  it  becomes  a  springer, 
when  it  is  sold,  generally  for  a  good  price,  and 
thus  is  a  new  capital  created  for  a  larger  pur- 
chase, and  perhaps  two  or  three  year  olds  are  now 
sent  hy  the  same  specuktor  to  the  same  fium.  In 
this  manner,  they  proceed  putting  -op  money  by 
a  very  ample  but  effiBctual  process,  until  th^ 
Bometunes  ^ve  from  fiftjr  to  a  hundred  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  accumulated. 

Honor  Burke  was  known  to  have  money,  and  it 
was  felt  and  admitted  hesides  that  she  deserved  to 
have  It,  inasmuch  as  she  seemed,  by  her  good  con- 
duct, industry,  and  honesty,  an  admirable  example 
to  girls  in  her  sitimtion  of  life.  If  she  had  any 
feult  at  all,  it  was  that  her  heart,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  had  settled  down  into  a  strong  and 
increasing  love  of  money  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
accumulate  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  Gott's  house 
(where  Honor  lived)  and  Tom  Coagrove's,  there 
was  almost  adaily  intercourse  between  the  families. 
Mary  Cosgrovo,  since  her  residence  at  home,  oc- 
casioned by  her  uncle's  death,  took  a  strong  per- 
sonal liking  to  Honor,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  her  admirable  qualities  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter, she  treated  her  with  nnifiirm  kindness  and 
attention.  There  existed,  however,  in  additi<m 
to  the  possession  in  common  of  many  excellent 
qualities,  another  cause  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  young  womcoi.  Honor,  not  only  in  shape 
and  size,  hut  also  in  manner — the  very  colour  of 
her  hair— and  what  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
in  her  features,  bore  a  remarkable  likeness  to  Mary 
Cosgrove ;  and  if  the  former  had  had  a  sufficiently 
liberal  spirit  to  afford  herself  any  kind  of  becom- 
ing or  decent  dress,  it  woidd  have  been  difficult 
at  a  distance  to  have  distinguished  them  from 
each  other.  To  dress  well,  however,  was  more 
than  poor  Honor,  whose  heart  was  beginning  to 
contract  and  hardoi  by  tho  love  of  wealtii,  thought 
she  could  afford  to  do ;  and  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  put  on  becoming  garments  at  her  own 
Gsroense. 

tTutil  Hary  CosgtoTe's  rotom  from  her  late 


uncle's,  Geoi^  Lockhart  seemed  to  look  upon 
Honor  with  more  than  usual  interest.  She  was 
an  admirable  girl,  active,  frugal,  and  industrious 
— ^highly  respected  for  her  enterprise  and  many 
virtues — and  possessed,  it  was  known,  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  fortune — together  with  a 
considerable  share  of  pononal  beauty.  All  these 
matters  operating  together^  began  gradually  to 
produce  their  legitimate  influence  upon  tho  heart 
of  (Jeorge,  who  oonaidered  that  it  might  not  bo 
ea^  to  find  a  more  veloable  wifia  than  Honor — ^for, 
although  she  was  a  servant,  it  was  known  that  her 
family  was  as  respectable  as  his  own,  if  not  con- 
siderably more  so.  In  a  short  time,  it  became 
evident  that  an  attachment  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  so  admirably  were  they  considered  to 
be  adapted  for  each  other,  that  their  marriage  was 
looked  forward  to  not  only  as  a  certain  event,  but 
as  one  that  must  necessarily  be  productive  of 
mutual  happiness  and  much  temporal  prosperity. 
They  were  already  betrothed  to  each  other — that 
is  to  say,  pledged  by  a  hand-promise,  which  is  con- 
sidered among  the  lower  classes  (xt  the  Irish  as 
more  binding  than  an  oath  itself. 

In  this  state  were  matters  between  them  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  return  of  Kuy  Cos- 
grove  to  her  Other's  house.  ^Neither  Honor  nor 
Lockhart  made  any  secret  of  their  relative  posi- 
tion, and  ultimate  prospects  and  intention,  with 
the  exception  of  the  botrothment,  the  mention  of 
which  Gteoige  always  treated  witii  a  hearty  laugh 
— a  laugh,  indeed,  of  that  equivocal  kind,  that  it 
seemed  neither  to  admit  nor  deny  it. 

The  truth  is,  Mary's  arrival  m  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  to  cause  what  is  termed  in  higher 
circles,  quite  a  sensation.  The  girl  was  amiable, 
generous,  kind,  and  beautiful ;  in  fact,  possessed 
of  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  her  humble  life ; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  she  was  in  possession 
of  five-hundred  pounds*  dowry — a  sum  which, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  her  singular  beauty 
and  sweet  disposition,  along  with  laxge  expecta- 
tions teom  another  wealthy  uncle,  was  enough  to 
draw  lovers  from  every  point  of  the  compass.  Thi* 
money  her  uncle  gave  her  with  his  own  hand!<, 
together  with  an  emerald-ring — a  gift  and  kem- 
sake  from  a  young  lady,  who,  having  proved  in- 
constant to  him  in  early  life,  and  nuuried  his 
rival,  caused  him  to  give  up  all  notions  of  matri- 
mony, and  lead  the  lue  of  a  bachelor. 

"Ipayyou  this  money,mydear,"he said, "with 
my  own  bonds,  lest  any  thing  might  possibly  happen 
to  prevent  you  from  getting  it;  and  this  ring,"  ho 
added,  presenting  it  to  her — "wear  it  if  you  like 
— or  give  it  away  if  you  like — all  I  ask  is  not  to 
prove  deceitful  to  tho  man  that  loves  you — as  she 
did  who  gave  it  to  me.  And  Mary,  listen — never 
marry  the  man  you  don't  love — nor  allow  any 
person  on  earth  to  force  you  into  such  a  marriage. 
You  are  now  an  independent  girl,  so  bestow  upon 
the  man  you  love,  unless  his  moral  charactCT  he  a 
bad  one,  both  yourself  and  the  fortune  that's  lying 
there  before  you.  Now,  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  happy  both  here  and  hereafter — for  you  de- 
serve it." 

Kaowing,  tiieK<efoiet  Uary's  position  4itad  pro- 
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Bpecis,  OTir  readers  will  not  be  surprised  that  many 
a  doae  siege  was  laid  to  her  heeui — some  for  the 
sake  of  her  beauty,  and  more  still  for  the  sake  of 
her  wealth.  We  know  not  under  which  class,  at 
present,  to  place  GeoT^e  Lockhart,  but  most  as- 
suredly we  are  bound  to  state  that  Mary  CosgroTO 
had  not  been  a  month  in  her  father's  family  when 
this  gay  and  handsome  young  fellow  became  her 
secret  admirer,  and  lost  no  possible  opportunity  of 
attempting  to  win  her  aJffections.  Mary  felt 
somewhat  surprised  at  this,  and  taxed  him  with  his 
want  of  £uih  to  Honor  Burke ;  but  his  reply  was 
very  natural — he  admitted  that  he  had  been  rather 
fond  of  Honor  Borke,  but  that  he  h^  never  been 
actually  in  love  with  her,  and  that  at  all  events  ever 
since  he  had  seen  her  (Mary),  he  could  think  of  no 
other  female,  nor  even  let  her  out  (tf  his  head,  or 
his  heart  He  did  not  want  her  fbrtune ;  his  &tiier 
was  rich,  and  he  would  inherit  his  &nn  and  his 
wealth ;  he  did  not  care  then  about  her  fbrtune ; 
he  loved  her  for  her  own  sake  and  for  nothing 
else.  Mary  at  once  told  him  his  plea  was  vain ; 
he  was  solemnly  engaged,  she  said,  to  Honor 
Burke,  and  bound  to  fUlfil  his  engagements  to 
her.  She  thanked  him  for  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed for  her,  but  assured  him  that  all  impor- 
timity  upon  the  subject  would  bo  an  idle  waste  of 
time,  for  that  he  never  must  expect  a  favourable 
answer  from  her.  Little  confidence,  she  said, 
could  be  placed  in  a  man  who  had  already  been 
inconstant  to  a  virtuous  and  handsome  girl. 

Ijockhart,  however,  by  no  means  abandoned  his 
suit ;  but  as  he  treated  Mary  with  great  respect 
and  natural  delicacy,  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
receive  these  painflU  proposals  with  rudeness  or 
insult,  and,  consequently,  they  met  eodi  other 
upon  civil  and  agreeable,  though  not  at  all  upon 
intimate,  terms. 

Amon^  the  o&ers  who  paid  thdr  addresses  to 
this  zustio  toast  and  beaafy,  was  young  James 
CuUinan,  the  eldest  son  of  thdr  neighbour, 
Jemnnr.  This  fine  young  man  and  George  Lock- 
hart  had,  on  many  occasions,  found  themselves 
rivals.  In  leaping,  foot-ball  playing,  throwing 
the  stone,  wrestling,  &c.,  they  were  very  nearly 
matches,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater 
number  of  successes  gave  a  superiority  to  Cul- 
linan.  In  consequence  of  this — although  they 
met  and  spoke  on  decidedly  friendly  terms,  to  all 
appearance,  at  least,  yet  there  lurked,  unques- 
tionably, that  latent  and  jealous  feeling  on  each 
side  which  it  is  never  at  any  time  difficult  to 
kindle  up  into  enmity.  Here,  then,  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Mary  Cosgrove,  appeared  another  subject  of 
rivalry,  the  most  serious  and  important,  beyond  all 
parsUel,  that  had  yet  arisen  between  them.  Mary 
saw  this  fueling  and  strongly  deprecated  it,  and 
in  order,  besides,  to  prevent  disf^^^ieable  conse- 
quences betwerai  two  impetuous  young  men,  and 
avoid  the-painM  risk  of  becoming  tlie  subject  of 
a  vulgar  brawl,  she  endeavoured  bo  to  manage  her 
deportment  as  to  give  neither  of  them,  wtole  in 
tiie  presence  of  the  other,  causo  for  triumph — on 
error  of  judgment,  on  her  port,  which  only  per- 
petuated the  ill-wUl  between  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  the  matter  have  happened 


as  it  may,  the  rumour  bad  gone  abroad  that  James 

Cullinan  and  George  Lockhart  were  far  a-head  of 
all  competitors  for  Mary's  hand,  and  the  difficulty 
lay  in  determining  which  of  them  should  be  ulti- 
mately successful.    A  little  time,  however,  soon 
struck  the  balance  on  that  point.    Mary's  wbolc  i 
family  threw  themselves  into  Cullinan's  scale,  and  j 
although  she  herself  expressed  an  anxiety  rather  | 
to  remain  as  she  was  than  to  marry  at  that  pre- 
sent time,  she  felt  herself  completely  overborne, 
and  was  obliged  to  hear  Cullinan  spoken  of  by 
every  person,  her  own  reUtires  included,  as  her 
future  hasbtuid. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Honor  Burke  was  an  indifferent  spectator  to  the 
defection  of  her  plighted  lover,  or  that  the  n^orts 
which  reached  her  ears  passed  away  like  idle  con- 
versation. Her  attachment  to  Lotuduot  possessed 
double  Btxengtk.  She  loved  him  in  the  first  place 
because  she  knew  that  his  &ther  was  wealthy,  and 
that  his  son  would  necessarily  inherit  all  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  she  loved  him  besides  from  a  persnial 
motive,  because  the  young  man  was  very  hand- 
some and  amiable.  Had  the  influence  of  money 
not  taken  possession  of  her  heart  she  would  have 
loved  him  in  the  first  place  firom  the  tender  im- 
pulses of  womanly  affection — ^but  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  narrative  that  was  vrith  her  only  a 
secondary  elouent  in  the  attachment  she  feU 
for  him. 

Towards  Mary  Cosgrove  her  feelings  were  of  a 
different  character.  Without  having  any  direct 
cause  for  personal  resentment  against  her,  she 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  that  had  deprived 
her  of  the  affections  of  the  young  man  whom  she 
had  loved  with  a  devotion  which  gratified  all  that 
was  natural  and  kind  in  her  heart,  whilst  ic«  may 
add  for  her,  with  all  besides  that  was,  so  &r  as 
r^arded  the  spirit  of  Xho  w<nrld,  selfish  and  un- 
womanly there. 

Buring  tiie  competition  between  the  two  rivals 
for  Mary's  affections,  she  could  obsrare  occasion- 
ally that  whenever  Honor  and  die  hiqi^cd  to 
meet,  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  gettmg  pale 
as  death,  and  that  from  time  to  time,  if  she  ima- 
gined that  Mary  did  not  perceive  her,  she  turned 
upon  her  one  of  those  bric^  but  fewfril  glances 
which  nono  but  a  jealous  and  neglected  woman 
can  give  or  understand.  She  was  also  in  the  hatat, 
at  this  time,  of  musing  and  walking  in  solitary 
places,  with  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  as  if  aho 
were  engaged  in  deep  thought,  or  in  demising 
some  secret  plan  or  project  for  1k»  •Movcry,  per- 
haps, of  her  laithless  lover's  affections.  "What  the 
su^ect  of  her  contemplations  and  the  cause  of 
retiring  to  solitude  could  be,  was  out  of  the  power 
of  any  person  to  ascertain,  altlu^gh,  periiaps  we 
may  be  enabled  to  guess  at  it  belbre  the  condusita 
of  the  narrative. 

Mary  saw  at  once,  and  fblt,  that  the  poor  giri 
was  snfiering  much,  and  knew  that  she,  herself 
bad,  without  deserving  it^  lost  fiiTour  in  her  oght 
She  resolved,  therefore,  to  come  to  MH  early  ex- 
planation with  her  on  the  subject,  and  to  set  her 
right,  at  least,  so  far  as  she  herself  and  young 
Lockhart  were  concerned.  -With  ^os  object  in 
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view  ahe  sent  word  to  Sonor  that  she  wished  to 
hare  Bome  conversation  with  her  upon  a  pariionlar 
Eulgect,  and  would  feel  obliged  if  she  came  over 
for  a  few  minnteB.  Honor  in  the  course  of  the 
eremng  came,  and  Mary,  when  they  had  retired 
to  the  garden,  addressed  her  as  follows : — 

"  I  was  anxious  to  see  you,  Honor,  for  your 
own  sake  more  than  finr  mine.  I  esteem  you  and 
respect  your  character  very  much,  md  I  do  think 
it  was  a  very  dishanourable  thing  in  Geara;e  Look- 
hart  to  desert  and  ne^ect  you  as  he  has  done." 

"Wias  this  what  yon  wanted  to  spake  to  me 
about,  Kiss  Ifary  ?  "  replied  Honor,  whilst  her 
fece  got  darkly  pale,  and  her  eyes  shot  actual  fire. 

"  Principally ; "  Mid  Mary,  *'  but  I  had  another 
thing  to  mention  too.  I  am  going  to  place  great 
confidence  in  you ;  but  flis^  about  George  Lock- 
hart." 

"Let  that  be  Uut,  if  yon  please;"  returned 
Etmor,  "  George  Lockhart  is  no  more  to  me,  now, 
Ihan  any  other  man.  He's  your  favourite,  Miss 
Hary ;  and  I  don't  think  it  was  very  generous  in 
yon  to  encourage  a  young  man  that  you  knew  was 
hand-promised  to  another  girl." 

"  It  was  to  set  yon  right  upon  that  very  point," 
replied  Mary,  "  that  I  sent  for  you.  /never  en- 
cooraged  hun — bo  &r  from  that,  Mary,  George 
Lockhart  knows  that  his  case  is  hopeless  with  me. 
I  told  him,  from  the  beginning,  that  a  ring  never 
woold  or  conld  go  upon  him  and  me ;  and,  I  said, 
that  even  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  prevent  it, 
his  conduct  to  you  would  do  I  now  tell  you 
file  same  thing,  in  order  that  your  mind  may  be 
easy  on  the  subject,  and  that,  if  yon  indulge  in 
aay  bad  feeling.  Honor,  it  may  not  be  against  me." 

"Well,  thaf  B  v«ry  kind  of  you,  Miss  Mary ; " 
r^ed  Honor,  in  a  tone,  however,  which  Mary 
did  not  altogether  like,  "  but  you  said  you  had  a 
Baicret  to  tell  me." 

"  So  I  have ;  "  said  Mary,  "  but  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  to  tell  it ;  when  it  does,  Honor,  I 
shall  try  your  good  faith ;  and  God  fo^ve  yon, 
if  yon  deceive  or  betray  me." 

About  this  period,  there  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  young  man  named  Murray,  who  had 
been  finishing,  at  a  classical  school  some  few  miles 
distant,  his  preparatory  education,  as  a  candidate 
for  Maynooth.  He  had,  in  £act,  already  passed  a 
very  gratifying  aud  eucoessfal  examination  for 
entrance  before  his  Inahop,  and  was,  on  the  evening 
of  the  conversation  between  Mary  Cosgrove  and 
H<mor  Burke,  witiiin  a  few  days  of  starting  for 
college.  Murray  was  an  esoeedingly  handsome 
^onng  fellow,  remarkable  for  a  very  manly  and 
mtel^ent  bearing.  Between  his  fomily  and 
Uary's  there  never  had  been  any  intimacy  or  in- 
tercourse, beyond  what  ia  known  as  a  mere  tmeak- 
iog  acquaintanceship.  "  The  young  priest^"  how- 
orer,  -was  resjMcted  and  admired,  and  very  jnstiy 
so,  for  hia  amiable  quaHtieB  end  fine  [terson,  and 
ym  oonsequfiufly  a  very  general  &vanrite. 

Every  Irish  reader  knows,  that  when  a  candi- 
date for  the  Boman  Catholic  CSiuich  ie  about  to  go 
to  Kaynooth,  it  is  usual  for  the  neighbours  to  call 
upon  him,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  drink  a  firiendly 
glass  with  his  family— perhaps  to  leave  ^  few 


pounds  behind  them,  if  they  think  that  his  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  and,  at  all  events,  to  take 
their  leave  of  him,  and  wish  him  success  in  his 
arduous  and  sacred  undertaking.  It  is  also  cus- 
tomary in  the  young  candidate  himself,  in  many 
instances,  to  call  u;pon  certain  more  distant  neigh- 
bours, end  those  with  whom  he  is  less  intimate, 
in  order  to  take  his  leave  of  th^  receive  tWr 
congratnlationi^  and  hid  them  a  kind  forewdil. 
On  this  ocoauon,  tberefixre.  Hurray,  who  was 
dressed  in  black,  which  set  off  his  person  well, 
remarkable  as  it  waa  finr  a  good  deu  of  natural 
and  gentlemanly  ease,  came  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  for  college,  to  bid  &rewell,  among 
others,  to  the  Coagrovea.  He  was  asked  to  stop 
for  tea,  an  unusual  treat  in  those  days,  which  he 
did,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  very  agreeable 
chat  with  the  family.  At  parting,  he  shook  hands 
with  tiiem  all,  and  expressed  his  warm  sense  of 
the  hospitable  and  respectful  cordiality  with 
which  he  had  been  treated. 

At  this  very  period,  Cosgrove's  family  and 
Cullinan's  looked  upon  the  muriage  of  Mary  and 
young  James  as  an  arrangement  tJhat  was  under- 
stood, and  all  but  finally  settied  upon.  It  is  due 
to  Mary,  however,  to  state  here  that  it  was  one 
to  which  she  had  never  lent  her  final  sanction, 
even  when  it  had  been  formally  and  seriously  pro- 
posed to  hetr  by  her  own  fiumly ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  alwt^  held  herself  at  liberty  to  reject  it. 
Young  Gullinan  himself  ahe  treated  with  kindness 
and  good  humour,  bat  whenever  he  am>roached 
the  subject  in  question,  she  either  laug^ied  him 
out  of  it,  or  became  too  grave  to^  suffer  it  to  be 
seriously  disouaBed.  Indrad,  Gullinan  himself  be- 
gan to  fear  that  his  progress  in  her  aff^ttions — ^if 
he  had  ever  made  any — was  advancing  but  slowly ; 
and  a  circumstance  which  we  will  now  mention, 
seemed  to  confirm  hitn  in  his  apprehensions. 
Mary,  ever  since  her  uncle's  death,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  once  a  fortnight,  or  so,  to  the 
17euk  Stick  Farm — for  so  her  uncle's  place  was 
called — for  the  purpose  of  seeii^  that  everything 
was  proceeding  aright,  and  that  the  iiimiture  and 
other  chattels  were  kept  in  proper  order.  An  old  fe- 
male relative  and  some  servants  were  at  that  time 
taking  care  of  the  house  and  form,  until  the  crop 
then  in  the  ground  should  be  secured,  and  tiiie 
form  disposed  of — ^for  as  Tom  Ciosgrove  had  proposed 
to  avail  himself  of  his  wealthy  brother's  invitation 
to  America,  he  waa .  only  then  waiting  to  secure 
the  crop,  together  with  the  value  of  tibe  holding, 
which,  with  the  lease  of  it,  had  been  left  to  him 
by  the  late  proprietor.  For  some  time  past  Ma^, 
when  going  over  in  the  evening  to  her  uncle  s, 
had  permitted  young  CuUinan  to  accompany  her 
— at  all  events  to  see  her  safely  over  a  kind  of 
simple  wooden  bridge,  called  27»  Jfeuk  Stidt.  This 
consisted  of  a  k>ng  round  tree  laid  across  a  nar- 
row portion  of  the  river,  whiohin  that  spot  formed 
an  ang^B,  or  Neuk,  as  it  was  termed — and  on  this 
account  the  bidge  in  question  wasknown  as  The 
Kevik  Stick. 

It  was  ooneidercd  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mary  over  Thfr  'Neak  Sjtidk, 
but  it  was  one  of  wlu(3i»  0idiUiidn;>£dlL)tfL&Ue 
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been  deprived.  Kary  on  the  two  recent  visits  to 
her  uncle's  had  gone  alone,  nor  would  ahe  pennit 
Cullinan,  under  any  possible  pretence,  to  accom- 
pany her — a  piece  of  firmness  or  coldness  on  her 
part  which  nettled  him  very  much,  and  threw  him 
into  fits  of  despondency  and  depression. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  tiiat  Mary  Cosgrove 
had  promised  to  repose  some  peculiar  confidence 
in  Honor  Burke,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  a  few 
days  after  fheir  last  interview,  the  secret  in  ques- 
tion, or  at  leaat  a  portion  of  i^  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  her.  Mary  had,  in  fact,  sent  for  her 
again,  brought  her  out  to  the  garden,  held  a  long 
dialogue  with  her,  and  after  having  made  presents 
of  dress,  shook  hands  with  her,  and  bade  her  an 
affiBctionate  good  evening. 

HoDOT  on  her  way  home,  after  dusk,  met  her 
fbnner  lover^  Geo^  Zioekhart,  at  a  gate  which 
led  from  a  narrow  lane  a  pathway  up  to  her 
master  Gott^s.  Eaoh  involmitarily  paused,  and 
at  Iraigth  Lockhart  spoke. 

"  "Well,  Honor,"  said  he,  "  what^e  the  news  ?" 

"  Kotlung  very  pleasant  for  you,"  she  replied. 
"  A  new  broom,  they  say,  sweeps  clean ;  but  for 
all  tJiat,  Mary  Cosgrove  gave  you  the  go-by — ^you 
thought  you  were  sure  of  her — ^but  you  see  your 
chance  I  hope." 

"Tine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  Honor,"  he 
replied ;  "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  dhe  made  a  fool 
of  me,  or  raUier  I  made  a  fool  of  myself,  like  the 
rest  of  the  young  fellows." 

"No,  no,  George,"  replied  Honor,  shrewdly, 
"  that  wasn't  it — but  five  hundred  was  better 
than  one — and  yet  may  be  we  have  more  than 
one  to  the  fixre,  and  half  a  one  to  the  back  o' 
that." 

"Honw,"  returned  the  other,  "after  all  I 
think  the  best  thing  you  and  I  could  do  is  to 
foiget  and  forgiTO.  I U  fozget  Uiiry  Cosgrove, 
and  you'll  forgive  me." 

"I  may  foi^ve  yoH,"  ghe  answered,  "but  Til 
nevffl  finrgive  Maiy  Cosgrove.  Tou  loved  me 
well  until  you  saw  her  &ce." 

"Lideed,  thafi  true,  Honor,  sure  enongh;" 
said  Geoi^,  "but  if  it's  any  satisfitotion  to  you  to 
knowi  I  can  tell  you  that  I'm  indifferent  enough 
aboat  her  now— the  buth  is,  I  could  cud^ 
myself  soundly  for  being  suoh  a  fool  ss  I  was 
~and  after  all  she  is  not  better  looking  than 
yourself." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think,  Geoi^,"  sud  Honor, 
"  that  you  like  money — ^Indeed  you  would  not 
be  your  fiither*s  son,  if  you  diduV' 

"I  don't  hate  it,  at  all  events |"  he  replied, 
"but  why  do  yoa  askp' 


"Because  I  could  put  five  hundred  pounds 
into  your  hands,  and  nobody  the  wiser — if  you 
had  a  heart — that  is  the  heart  of  a  man  and  not 
of  a  coward." 

Lockhart  started  at  the  extraordinary  im^iort 
of  her  words,  and  looked  upon  her  witli  asbmuih- 
ment  and  in<andulity. 

"Put  five  hundred  pounds  into  my  hands!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  In  the  name  of  all  that's  won- 
derful, how  could  you  bring  that  about?" 

"  I  haven't  time  to  t«U  you  now,"  she  replied, 
"  but  if  you  meet  me  behind  the  SaUy  Guden, 
about  half  an  hour  after  dusk,  to-morrow  evening, 
I'll  tell  you  tliat — aye,  and  another  hundred  and 
fifty  along  with  all.  At  any  rate,  it's  veiy  little 
goodwill  Kary  Ocwgrove  deserves  at  your  hands 
— she  does  nothing  but  make  sjpoit  of  yoa — 
turns  you  into  a  common  laug^hi^-stooL" 

"  NevOT  to  my  fiioe,  Hour." 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I'm  not  saying  t}iat— 
she's  too  cunning,  but  behind  your  back  ahe's 
jibing  you  for  ever." 

"  But  couldn't  you  tell  me  now,"  he  inquired, 
"  how  I'm  to  get  the  money  ?" 

"No,"  she  replied  again,  "I  cannot — ^I  have 
some  things  to  think  over  first;  and  besides,  my 
mind's  not  made  up  to  mention  it  to  you  at  all 
All  that  I  can  say  now  is,  that  it  isn't  by  fasting, 
praying,  or  building  churches,  that  the  money's 
to  be  got — I  mean  the  five  hundred.  Now,  good 
night — you  won't  forget  to-morrow  evening  ?  But 
whisht,"  she  added,  bitterly,  "  don't  promise,  for 
if  you  do  you  tcon't  oome."  Havinguttered  these 
words  she  ran  along  the  pathway  that  led  to  her 
master's  house,  and  in  a  ooaple  of  minutes  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  supper. 

That  night  George  Lockhart's  mind  felt  dis- 
turbed and  darkened.  What,  he  asked  himself 
can  she  mean  by  putting  fire  himdred  pounds  into 
my  hands }  Gould  it  ho  possible  that  she  spoke 
of  "Mary  Cocurove's  finrtuna?  for  that^s  the  sum 
her  undo  left  her.  Or^-«tay-~oonld  ahe  mean 
uiything  dark  or  dangerous?  It^s  no^  she  said, 
by  &Bti^,  praying,  or  buildiiw  churches,  that 
the  money's  to  be  got.  That  looks  suspioious. 
Five  hundred  I  it's  a  great  deal  of  money.  And 
she  talked  of  another  hundred  and  fifty — which 
is  her  own,  I  suppose.  Well,  (liat's  more  than 
I  thought  she  had — six  hundred  and  fifty !  I 
didn't  care  if  I  had  it,  at  all  events — ^if  I  had, 
I  wouldn't  call  the  king  my  cousin.  How- 
ever, I  oau  make  nothing  of  it  so  TU  go  to  aUm 
if  I  can." 

(Tb  U  contimui.) 
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Departure. — Being  seized  like  many  others  with 
a  violent  attack  of  the  gold-fever,  which  was  so 
prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
and  finding  I  oonld  obtain  little  or  no  reUef  by 
staying  in  England,  I  reBolred  to  try  the  effect  of 
the  homoeopathio  system  of  treatment,  and  admin- 
ister to  myself  a  dose  of  pure  gold  (if  I  could 
only  get  it)  from  the  native  diggings  of  Australia, 
in  the  hopes  thereby  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure. 
I,  ther^ore,  on   Sunday,  1st  August,  1852, 
embarked,  at  Gravesend  on  board,  the  good  ship, 
"  Chalmen,"  bound  for  Helboome  diro^t.  TMs 
Tessel  was  advertiaed  as  offering  great  adrantoges 
over  other  emigrant  vesselB,  being  fitted  up  under 
the  superintendence,  and  after  the  plan,  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  U».  Chishcdm ;  the  con- 
seqaence  of  which  was  that  every  berth  waa  en- 
g^ed.   As  I  passed  over  the  gangway,  the  first 
gun  was  firca  to  give  notice  to  those  who  might 
be  ashore,  of  our  approaching  departure,  and  also 
to  clear  the  decks  of  those  friends  who  had  come 
to  bid  most  of  us  an  eternal  farewell.    Our  names 
fium  the  muster-roll  being  called  over,  and  duly 
rtjsponded  to,  Krs.  Chisholm  mounted  the  "poop- 
steps,  and  addressed  with  great  fluency  and  elo- 
quence a  very  attentive  audience.    The  matter 
of  her  speech  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
object  of  emigration,  advice  as  to  our  conduct  on 
board  and  on  landii^,'  together  with  ova  future 
prospects  of  success.   The  second  gun  was  now 
fired,  a  final  clearing  of  strangers  from  the  decks 
took  place,  a  steam  tug  was  attached  to  our  bows, 
and  amid  many  tears  and  sighs,  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  vigorous  shouts,  we  glided 
slowly  over  the  bosom  of  old  FatJier  Thunes;  and 
at  the  Nore,  separating  onrselTes  from  our  steam- 
ing fliend,  we  spread  our  sails  to  a  staff  breeze, 
and  ere  night  set  in,  many,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
gan to  feel  that  Huiy  were  really  on  the  sea,  and 
to  wish  themselves  back  agun  in  their  snug  and 
comfortable  beds  ashore. 

Our  8h^,  Orno,  and  Pattmgen. — Shortly  after 
leaving  the  Downs,  we  encountered  very  heavy 
weather,  which  fully  tested  the  qualities  of  our 
ship,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  provedto  be  first  rate, 
or,  as  they  would  say,  at  Lloyds,  Al.  She  was  ship- 
rigged,  built  of  tes^,  after  the  best  models,  650 
tons  roister,  and  nearly  new ;  this  being  only  her 
second  voyage.    Our  captain  was  a  member  of  the 
nmnerous  family  of  Smiths,  short,  rather  stout, 
and  very  sunburnt;  in  manner  reserved,  seldom 
Bpeakia^  to  any  of  tho  passei^rs,  but  constantiy 
smoking  a  long  clay  pipe;  on  the  whole,  a  good 
man,  carefiil  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  a  skillful 
and  experienced  navigatorof  more  than  thir^  years' 
standing.  First  mate,  a  Scotchman  of  the  McGreg- 
gor  elan,  short,  thick-set,  and  very  upright,  round 
h«ad,  ripsttme-pippin  cheeks,  separated  by  a  broken 
PMB^  nxwh  nsaabliiig  tiM  iniaginary  nose  on  1^ 
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face  of  a  cocoa-nut,  chatty  and  fond  of  spinning 
a  long  yam  to  his  favourites,  and  hearing  a  good 
joke;  posseseed  of  a  mighty  voice,  the  terror  of 
the  ch^dren;  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  and  a  capi- 
tal specimen  of  a  true  British  sailor.  Second  mate, 
young,  short,  strong,  and  rough  as  a  young  bear 
at  pla^,  enured  voice,  good  seaman,  and  rather  a 
fiivonnte  with  the  single  ladies.  Doctor,  young, 
agreeable,  and  married ;  had  some  experience  as  a 
ship-doctor,  and  attentive  in  all  cases  of  real  ill- 
ness, a  most  inveterate  smoker,  and  bound  for  the 
dig^gs.  Crew,  as  a  body,  rather  better  than 
usual.  Our  passengers  numbered  in  all  256 ;  viz., 
132  male  adults,  58  fbmiale,  29  male  dhUdren,  27 
female,  and  9  infimts. 

Among  these  were,  I  believe,  a  sample  of  almost 
every  trade  and  profession,  but  taibrs  and  linen- 
drapers' shopmen  predominated.  The  former  might 
be  easily  distinguished  f^m  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers by  their  bowed  1^  and  peculiar  walk ; 
the  latter  by  their  finnikin  ways,  and  smart  dapper 
attire,  especially  on  Sundays,  when  they  came 
out  as  strong  as  if  they  intended  taking  a  walk 
in  Hyde  Park.  "We  had  our  lawyers,  doctors, 
merchants,  actors,  shoemakers,  tankers,  fitrmers, 
policemen,  soldiers,  cooks  (two  of  Soyer's),  bakers, 
butchers,  &c.,  also  governesses,  singers,  milliuers, 
straw-bonnet-makers,  housemaids,  &c.  Such  was 
the  floating  population  of  the  good  ship  "  Chal- 
mers." 

Amiocracy  tmdSmoeraey.—Kyax  ship  certainly 
possessed  one  great  advantage  over  many  of  the 
vessels  which  leave  England,  and  this  was,  in- 
stead of  having  three  classes  of  passengers,  she 
had  but  one,  all  being  placed  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  having  the  free  range  of  the  vessel  from  stem  to 
stem.  The  only  division  was  betwera  the  married 
andsingle.  Stzungetosay,in  spite  of  this  excellent 
amusement,  a  certain  separation  or  dassifloation 
to<^  place,  and  we  had  not  been  lon^  at  sea  befioe 
we  had  oar  aristomcy  and  democracy.  .  This  was 
noticed  by  ail,  and  although  we  mixed  together  at 
mess  and  on  deck,  etUl  there  was  a  very  perc^ti- 
ble  division  of  certain  parties,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  such  expressions 
as  the  following ; — "  Oh  !  what  can  you  expect 
from  him,  he's  an  aristocrat;"  or  "Never  mind 
that  fellow,  he's  only  one  of  the  democracy." — 
Another  fEtct  was,  that  the  aristocracy  were  mwajrs 
to  be  found  on  the  poop,  while  the  democrats,  who 
had  an  equal  right  to  be  there,  rarely  ventured, 
but  kept  together  in  midships,  or,  pipe-smoking, 
around  the  galley.  If,  by  chance,  a  democrat 
had  the  boldness  to  venture  on  the  poop,  yon 
would  see  him  look  round,  seemingly  uneasy, 
appear  out  of  place,  fidget  about  for  a  short  time, 
and  finally  making  a  precipitate  msh  below,  join 
his  friends  with  the  pipes  at  the  galley. 

Lote  Making. — "  Love  is  the ^eme  of  the  min- 
strel aU  over  flie  eaBftrfzeSm^^  ^'^\ 
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and  most  truly  doih  Ioto  find  a  home  in  an  emi- 
grant Bhip.  No  sooner  had  we  got  clear  of  the 
Channel  and  tibe  stormy  weather,  than  the  single 
men,  in  spite  of  the  stnct  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, would  go  aft  to  see  to  the  bodily  comforts 
of  the  single  women.  I^ove  on  ship-board  usually 
commences  in  the  following  manner.  8ome  highly 
infiammable  yonng  gentleman,  most  likely  his 
own  maater  for  the  first  time,  aasiets  some  delicate, 
tendeivhearted  joimg  lady  just  recovering  firom 
sea-sioknees,  on  to  the  poop,  and,  when  there, 
carefully  places  het  to  windward,  right  in  the  cap- 
tain's  priril^ed  walk,  and  then,  wnqtping  her  up 
comfortably  in  a  railway  rug,  will  discourse  with 
hee  upon  the  beauties  of  the  ocean,  with  which 
he  pretends  to  be  fiimiliar  and  to  like,  bat  in- 
wai^y  detests;  or  reads  in  a  soft  Toioe  some 
equally  soft  turniL 

Love,  now  having  &irly  gained  a  fboting,  is  not 
content  with  having  attached  one  pair  of  hearts, 
but  dioots  his  shafts  rM;ht  and  le%  and  soon 
firmly  establishes  himself  Couples  are  quickly 
formed,  who  drop  daily  into  their  places  on  the 
poop  and  quarter-deck,  to  which  tiiey,  and  even 
the  rest  of  the  passengers,  think  they  have  an 
undoubted  right.  As  evening  advances,  they 
walk  to  and  iro  in  tender  converse,  and  when 
night  closes  in,  they  take  their  places  on  the  spars 
and  long-boat.  One  couple  claimed  a  right  to  the 
pig-sty,  &om  which  circumstance  this  sweet  and 
favoured  spot  obtained  the  name  of  the  "  Bower 
of  Love." 

It  was  the  dufy  of  our  doctor  to  collect  together 
his  charges  (the  single  girls^  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
see  them  safe  into  their  cabins ;  and  well  did  he 
know,  even  to  an  indi,  where  to  find  those  young 
ladies  who  consider  themselves  engaged ;  but  it 
was  a  &r  more  difficult  matter  to  find  those 
marked  as  "  not  wanted  during  the  voyage ; "  for, 
like  lost  sheep,  tiiey  strayed  unprotected  and  im- 
cared  for,  here,  there,  and  evoywhace.  Question 
for  tiie  curiona— How  nuon^  marriages  will  take 
place  from  all  this  love-making  afioat  f 

Zoti  and  Ibund. — There  are  few  places,  I  think, 
where  bo  many  things  go  astray,  get  lost,  or  are 
■Btokoi,  88  on  board  an  emigrant  ship.  Almostim- 
mediately  after  weighing  anchor,  our  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  paimikinB,  &c.,  established  the  baneful 
habit  of  going  a-visiting,  and  staying  out,  not 
only  at  ni^t,  but  for  weeks  and  months  together. 
For  instance,  my  fork  had  been  on  a  visit  for  two 
wliole  months,  when  one  da^,  like  the  prodigal,  it 
thought  proper  to  return,  minus  two  of  its  prongs, 
proving,  beyond  doubt,  its  having  been  in  most 
disreputable  society,  and  now  only  returned  to  its 
lawful  owner  when  utterly  useless  to  the  set  it 
had  joined.  As  for  my  spoons,  they  aH  left  me  in 
the  Channel,  and  never  returned;  so  I  put  it  down 
that  they  ended  their  days  disgracefully  in  some 
wash-kid,  and  were  dxJy  consigned  to  their  final 
resting-place,  Davy  Jones's  locker.  But  the  worst 
of  it  was,  that  this  rakish  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  aforesaid  knives,  forks,  and  spoony  bred  a 
habit  of  pilfering  amongst  their  masters;  thus,  a 
knife  and  fork  having  agreed  to  join  company  and 
start  m  a  yvAtj  their  master^  on  disoovermg  their 
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absence,  would  doubtless  be  seriously  inconve- 
nienced, but  he  will  in  the  first  place  most  likely 
put  up  quietly  with  their  loss,  contenting  himself 
solely  with  advertising  their  desertion,  and  sup- 
plicating those  who  may  find  them  to  bring  them 
back  to  their  disconsolate  owner ;  but  this,  after 
a  time,  not  having  the  desired  efiiect,  it  is  ten 
chances  to  one  but  that  he  changes  tactics,  and 
slyly  pounces  on  the  first  stray  knife  and  fork 
which  comes  across  his  path ;  and  henceforth, 
from  this  drcumstance,  a  perfect  system  of  petty 
larceny  runs  rampant  throughout  the  ship. 

Our  posting-houses  for  lost  articles,  theatrical 
announcements,  &c.,  were  the  wash-houses  and 
galley;  and  numerous  were  the  postern  which 
daily  ameared,  and  droll  enough  some  of  them 
wwe.  ^tero  are  some  specimrais  :— 

tOST. 

A  red  silk  pocket  handbercbief,  havlDg  a  yellow  border, 
and  green  spots,  all  over.  Anj  person  finding  the  same, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  owner,  by  bringing  it  to  oaMn  14, 
better  known  as  **Btnk  Villa."  P.S.— If  tliis  handker- 
chief, after  the  above  notice  is,  by  chance,  seen  in  the 
possession  of  any  individual,  the  party  in  charge  thereof, 
will  be  taUj  and  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  lightAil 
owner  for  bu  trouble,  and  the  fktheriy  cue  he  has  takm 
of  it 

NOTICE. 

If  the  gentleman  (?)  who  was  seen  coolly  partaking 
this  morning  at  his  breakfast  of  a  fat  rasher  of  baooo,  off 
a  plate  marked  M.  £.  17,  does  not  immediately  return  the 
plate  to  its  lawful  mess,  his  name  wUl  be  posted,  and  he 
himself  be  placed  in  considerable  personal  danger.  M3. 
-~If  HE  IS  a  gentleman,  he  will  send  a  ndier  of  his  fo- 
Toiirite  baoon  along  with  tha  plate. 

ATTBHTIOH. 

If  the  gentleman  who  cat  off  the  Btraps  and  bncUes 
ttom  aleatberlnmk  this  motiking,  will  call  on  Mr.  KoUe, 
at  his  cabin,  he  can  have  his  head  irell  punched  for  his 

trouble. 

Wathing. — ^During  thi  fine  weather,  the  scene 
on  the  forecastle  every  morning  was  highly  amus- 
ing, for  there  mi^t  be  seen  some  tw^ty  or  thirty 
men  rubbing  and  scrubbing  aw^at  shirts,  tzonsen, 
handkerchiejfs,  socks,  and  such  like  articles  of  daily 
wear,  witii  all  the  energy  of  professed  washer- 
women. Here,  seated  on  the  anchor,  was  one  up 
to  his  very  elbows  in  suds,  sousing  some  half- 
dozen  coloured  shirts ;  there,  another  on  his  knees 
scrubbing  with  a  hard  brush,  a  dirty,  very  dir^ 
pair  of  canvass  trousers ;  while,  hid  in  a  comer,  as 
if  for  shame,  would  be  one  of  the  dandies  of  the 
ship,  who,  not  being  quite  up  to  the  mark  in  the 
science  of  washing,  would  be  dabbling  in  a  shallow 
tin  bowl,  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  a  littie  thin  bit  of  hard  white  soap,  a  pair  of 
socks  and  a  small  white  pocket  lumdkerchief. 
Then  again,  what  a  sight  did  our  vessel  present  in 
the  afternoon !  One  would  suppose  it  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  some  vast  washing  oranpany, 
lines  of  clothes  were  hung  across  in  every  direo- 
tion,  and  every  available  spot  on  the  standing 
rigging  covered  with  day-shirts,  night-shirts,  both 
male  and  female,  trousers,  ditto,  ditto,  handker- 
chief stockings,  caps,  gowns,  &c. ;  these,  when 
folly  inflated  by  the  wind,  presented  a  most  comi- 
cal appearance.  Woe  to  Hift-unfortun^te  indivi- 
dual who,  either  %^m^^m&i^9^<«  neglect, 
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aitadied  his  line  of  do&es  to  any  of  the  nmning 
tadle,  for  let  Jack  but  boo  it,  and  so  surely  was 
he  to  out  it  dovn,  and  send  it  adrift  on.  a  voyage 
of  diacorery. 

Mmtat. — Is.  our  little  society  we  also  had  our 
manias.  They  began  soon  after  we  fairly  got  to 
sea,  and  the  dire  effects  of  sea-sickness  had  in 
Bome  d^ree  worn  off — I  think  the  first  was  a 
amging  one.  Kight  after  night,  without  any  pre- 
concerted notice,  all  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  on 
the  long-boat  and  pig-sty  (a  sweet  place  for  sweet 
sounds),  when  a  chairman  was  immediately  chosen, 
and  then,  without  any  further  ceremony,  except 
perhaps  a  tap  with  a  hammer  on  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat,  he  would  call  upon  some  gentleman  to 
obhge  with  a  song ;  certainly,  a  Mr.  Katthews 
would,  and  forthwith,  "  "What  are  you  going  to 
stand,  my  boys?" — would  be  vociferated  by  the 
above-mentioned  Ur.  Matthews,  who  possessed  a 
treble  bass  voice,  and  then  a  general  chorus  would 
unanimously  answer  "What  are  you  gtnng  to 
stand?" — ^After  the  applause  (whidi  was  by  no 
means  of  the  Opera  House  kmd)  had  subfflded, 
some  thin  pale-&oed  gentleman  would  ^rorble 
forth  "  Wilt  thou  love  me  then  as  now  ?"  whit^, 
in  all  probability,  would  be  responded  to  by  a 
ahrill  squeak  tmai  the  pigs,  ever  and  anon  dis- 
tttibed  from  thdr  repose,  either  by  the  aentim^tal 
gentleman's  fiilsetto  or  thdr  pinohed  tails.  The 
mngii^,  at  last,  b^;mi  to  aaf^,  but  the  grand 
lHt«k-np  arose,  I  think,  from  bghts  brang  intro- 
duced, and  the  singers  (at  the  request  of  the 
ladies,  whoso  olfactory  nerves  were  rather  too 
delicate  to  tolerate  the  pigs)  being  desired  to 
remove  to  the  after-part  of  the  vesseL  Many 
now  altogether  rcfiised  to  sing,  and  so  the  singing 
mania  g^iidually  declined.  But,  another  soon 
took  its  place ;  this  was  the  Carpentering  Mania, 
and  it  started  by  altering  all  our  cabin  doors, 
which  were  hinged,  into  diding  ones — certainly  a 
great  improvement;  and  as  tiiis  commenced  just  as 
we  were  getting  into  the  warm  latitudes,  our 
amateur  carpenters  emplOTed  their  talents  (in  some 
cases  with  great  success)  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  tables,  chairs,  and  stools.  Then  burst  forth 
a  mighty  mania  for  evening  tea-parties  on  deck. 
The  weather  became  cool  again;  tea-parties  al 
fresco  were  on  the  wane,  when  a  lady  suddenly 
fbnnd  out  the  means  of  converting  bouilli  meat, 
a  mudi  dei^sed  article,  into  the  most  savoi^  of 
potted  meats.  Then  pestles  and  mortar^  chopping- 
boardB,  seastming  and  spices,  were  in  active  de- 
mand— ^this  was  fi^wed  by  every  man  becoming 
his  own  tinman,  and  a  perfect  dm  rang  through 
the  ship,  OS  preserved  meat-cans  were  being  fii- 
shioned  into  every  kind  of  domestic  and  culinary 
article,  from  a  gigantic  Dutch  oven  (which,  by 
the  by,  was  a  sad  failure)  to  a  stew-pan.  But 
the  worst  of  all  the  manias,  while  it  lasted,  was 
the  raflling  mania ;  it  broke  out  suddenly  with  a 
straw  hat  value  five  shiUings,  and  died  as  instan- 
taneously with  a  pair  of  pistols,  value  ten  poimds. 
During  the  iimo  it  raged,  it  tainted  nearly  all, 
from  stem  to  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  articles  of 
every  description  were  put  up,  amongst  which 
frere  pipes,  hams,  coats^  toolsj  watches,  aocordiaiUf 


hats,  rags,  books,  &o.  One  dsy,  the  last  of  its 
existence,  when  it  was  raging  at  its  greatest 
height,  chances  were  bought  and  sold,  and  dice 
rattied  on  every  table  and  m  every  cabin,  until  at 
length  all  appeared  perfectly  surfeited.  It  died 
that  very  evening  as  suddenly  as  if  by  the  stroke 
of  some  unseal  headsman's  axe,  and  was  heard  of 
no  more. 

Sunday. — The  duties  due  to  the  Sabbatti  were 
never  n^lected,  except  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
and  then  only  in  a  morning,  when  the  service 
could  not  be  performed  on  deck  on  tascount  of  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  nor  between  decks,  as  in 
the  evening,  owing  to  the  preparations  making  by 
tho  various  messes  for  dinner.  In  fine  weather 
the  morning  service  was  held  on  the  quarter-deck, 
where  seats  were  arranged  fisr  the  congr^tion, 
which  was  generally  numerous.  The  booby- 
hatch,  covered  with  the  ensigns,  served  as  a  pulpit, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  our  doctor  to  read  prayers, 
while  one  of  the  passengers  would  undiotake  to 
act  as  deik.  The  psalms  and  hymns  were  gene- 
rally well  song  1^  our  principal  singers,  and  the 
sermon  was  either  preadied  or  read  one  of  the 
passengers.  A  Mr.  Bell  was  exceedingly  aufait 
at  ext^pore  preaching,  and  gave  us  some  most 
excellent  lectures;  he,  therefore,  was  more  fre- 
quently called  upon  than  any  of  the  other  pas- 
sengers. Our  Sunday  afternoons,  when  fine,  were 
passed  in  walking  the  decks,  reading,  journal  and 
letter  writing;  but  no  labour  of  any  kind  was 
allowed,  neitiher  would  our  captain  so  much  as 
permit  a  newspaper  or  novel  to  be  brought  up  on 
the  poop.  It  was  a  day  of  rest  and  devvtion,  and 
was  strictly  observed  as  such. 

Clataet. — Shortly  after  our  departure  from  Eng- 
land, several  classes  were  formed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  juvenile  portion  of  our  community, 
such  as  day  and  Sunday  schools.  These  were 
quickly  followed  by  others  of  a  more  entertaining 
and  attractive  character,  in  which  the  adults  took 
a  part,  such  as  dancing,  fencing,  singing,  drilling, 
&c.  Having  from  my  youth  upwards  always  been 
a  stanch  devotee  to  the  flighty  muse  Terpsichore, 
I  entered  into  partnerdiip  with  another  devotee, 
and  opened  a  dancing  academy,  free  of  all  charge, 
for  both  juvemles  and  adults.  The  £)llowing  is  a 
copy  of  our  drcular : — 

TO  PABEHTS  iXD  aUABIlUKB. 

Royal  Atimaiie  Dancing  Academy. 
Messrs.  Moon  and  Perc^  beg  most  respectfull7  to  in- 
form their  friends  and  feUow-passeogers  on  board  the 
good  ship  Chabmertf  that  they  mtendtoopen  an  academy 
for  Uie  instmotiOD  of  the  acEut  and  juveiule  membera  <^ 
the  oommtmi^,  in  the  polite  science  of  dsnetng,  on  Mon- 
day, Sept.  13u,  between  the  horns  of  three  and  five  p.ni. ; 
and,  at  the  same  honr  (weather  permitting),  every  suc- 
ceeding Monday  and  "Wednesday.  For  nitther  parli- 
colars,  apply  at  Messrs.  Moon  and  Percy's  respective 
cabins,  Nos.  13  and  1^  Larboard  and  Starboani-BtFeets, 
single  men's  department 

(Signed)  Moor  and  Febot. 

Sept  13, 18&3. 

N.  B.^Dancing  academy  ritnated  on  the  qnarterdeclc, 
between  the  mainmast  and  po<9. 

The  result  far  exceeded  our  most  ardent  ex- 
peotationsj  for^  on  our  <^emn^  da^,  ^hod  the 
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n&mes  of  more  than  fifty  members  entered  on  onr 
books,  at  least  thirty  of  whom  were  adult«. 
On  forming  our  classes,  we  found  that  some  had  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  only  required  a 
little  practice  and  instruction  to  make  them  pro- 
flcient;  but  the  mass  were  totaUy  ignorant  of  it, 
and  the  turning  in  of  toes  and  difficulty  of  getting 
them  to  turn  out,  seemed  to  be  the  great  obstacle 
to  surmoimt,  but  by  degrees  we  succeeded,  except 
on  very  rough  and  rolling  days.  The  drill  class 
was  a  great  source  of  attraction,  and  always  well 
attended,  being  admirably  suited  to  the  cold  wea- 
ther we  fell  in  with  after  leaving  the  tropics. 
ThiB  class  was  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
old  ex-guardsman,  who  took  vast  pains  with  hia 
awkward-sqaad ;  and  mi^ly  indignant  was  he 
when  told  that  the  Ti^«fw>iitig  and  counter-march- 
ing of  himself  and  raw  leomits  worked  the  pitch 
out  of  the  seams,  and  let  the  water  into  the  rabins 
below,  and  that,  therefore,  he  most  disband  his 
regiment;  but  he  wonld'nt. 

8onjf$  AJloat, — ^There  is  one  thing  in  partionlar 
which  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  lands- 
man when  he  first  sets  his  foot  on  board  ship,  and 
this  is  the  songs  sung  by  the  seamen  whilst  per- 
forming their  Tarious  duties.  These  songs,  which 
often,  as  regards  words,  are  made  impromptu,  are 
most  CTlivening  and  spirited ;  and  a  good  singing 
crew,  with  a  clever  leader,  may,  in  my  opinion, 
be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  on  board 
any  ship.  In  a  little  schooner  in  which  I  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  some  excel- 
lent singers;  and  scarcely  was  a  rope  touched, 
Bail  set,  or  other  heavy  work  done,  without  a 
song :  and  this  may,  in  some  measure,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  encouragement  given  them  by  our  cap- 
tain, who  would  often  promise  all  hands  a  tot  of 
rum,  if  they  did  their  work  in  a  seamanlike  man- 
ner, and  sang  well.  The  good  effect  of  this  was 
very  visible  on  the  men,  who  evidently  pulled  the 
ropes  more  oheerMly  and  with  double  vigour. 
The  following  are  specimens : — 

On  HauUng  up  Toptait  Yards,  a/ler  Beefing* 
Polly  Racket,  hi-ho,  cheeiTtneD — (poll), 
Pawn«dmy  jftoketjlii-ho,  oheerymen — (pull), 
And  sold  the  ticket,  hi-bo,  oheerymen — (poll)  ; 
Ho,  havly,  hi-ho,  cheeiymen — (pull)- 

Rouse  him  up,  bi-bo,  cheerymen — (pull), 
Fall  op  the  devil,  hi-ho,  cheerymen — (paU) ; 
And  make  him  civil,  hi-ho,  cheerrmen — (pull), 
Oh,  hawljfhUio,  cheerymen — (puU). 

I  Trish  I  was  old  Stormy's  son. 
Hurra,  and  storm  along : 
I'd  give  the  sailors  lots  of  rum. 
Storm  along,  my  Stormy. 

CAom^Horra! — huira ! — ^htum ! — Btonn  along. 
Storm  along,  my  roving  blades, 
Stoim  along,  my  Stormy. 

Dramaiic  Society. — Our  dramatic  performances 
were  certainly  the  most  attractive  and  enduring 
of  all  the  amusements  we  had  on  board.  They 
were  looked  forward  to  as  geand  events,  and  no 
sooner  was  our  play-bill  posted  up,  than  it  was 
mirrounded  by  an  eager  group  who  forthwith 
discussed  the  merits  of  the  piece,  and  probaWe 


success  or  failure  of  the  varions  actors  engaged 
therein.  Our  company  consisted  but  of  few 
members,  but  amongst  them  were  two  who  had 
had  some  experience,  both  in  Ei^land  and  Ame- 
rica, as  regular  actors;  the  whole  brndness,  there- 
fore, as  to  choice  of  pieoes,  cast  of  characters, 
stage  management,  was  confided  to  their  hands. 
The  first  thing,  after  having  chosen  and  cast  a 
piece,  was  to  get  the  various  parts  written  out, 
for  there  was  rarely  more  than  one  printed  copy 
on  board;  and  then  came  the  most  difficult  part  of 
all,  viz.,  the  study  of  the  parts.  This  chiefly 
arose  firom  the  constant  noise  made  by  the  children 
and  intOTmption  in  the  way  of  chat  from  the 
adults.  Our  only  place  of  refuge,  therefore,  and 
this  was  not  always  proof  against  aasanlt,  was  the 
main  or  mizen  tops,  and  there  perched,  In  Hiese 
lofty  crow's  nests,  might  he  seen  &e  Samlet, 
Oraced^g»r,  or  BoaAtutn  of  some  ftitoTB  ersning. 
Our  rehearads  were  numerous  and  generally  well 
attmded ;  these  were  in  the  women's  hospital 
(if  fortunately  it  was  not  occupied),  and  study 
snch  scctnes  as  were  therein  enacted  were  never 
seen  before  at  any  stage  rehearsal.  For  example, 
our  call-boy  would  be  sent  to  tell  SamUt  he  was 
wanted,  which  oall  would  immediatly  be  attended 
to  by  Samlet,  who  would  appear  before  us  in  any- 
thing but  princely  costume,  but  most  likely  with 
shirt-sleeves  tucked  up,  and  armed  with  a  pudding 
nearly  a  yard  long,  and  ready  for  the  pot  He 
would  most  likely  be  followed  by  the  &ir  Ophelia, 
smothered  in  fiour,  having  been  diligently  engaged 
making  rolls  for  the  evening  tea.  Our  rebeanal 
ended,  all  would  return  to  our  domestic  duties. 

At  length,  the  all-important  day  would  arrive, 
and  during  the  afternoon  the  various  members  of 
our  corps  dnmatique  might  be  seen  busily  engaged 
fitting  up  onr  litue  theatre.  Our  stage  was  formed 
on  the  quarter  deck,  or  between  the  mainmast 
and  poop,  and  divided  from  the  audience  by  a 
rope  made  &at  to  the  mainstm,  and  which  rope 
served  also  to  hang  our  curtain.  Our  wings,  or 
places  of  exit,  were  made  by  suspending  flags  on 
eadi  side  c£  the  stage,  and  uie  awning,  being  left 
up,  formed  the  roof.  Our  orchestra  was  not  nu- 
merous, but  very  select,  being  composed  of  first  and 
second  fiddles,  and  a  tamborine.  The  stage  was 
well  lighted  by  cabin-lamps  and  candles,  stuck 
behind  bouilli-tins,  which  served  as  reflectors. 
With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  ttie  audience^ 
we  considered  that  those  who  took  poop-seats 
were  our  aristocracy ;  the  pit,  which  was  formed 
by  planks  placed  across  and  resting  on  buckets, 
was  occupied  by  our  middlii^-class ;  and  the 
shrouds,  by  our  democracy,  this  being  the  gaflvy. 
Our  green-room  was  the  captain's  cabin,  and  the 
dressing-rooms  the  mate's  and  doctor's  cabins. 
In  the  dressing-rooms  might  be  seen  our  varions 
members  busily  engaged  making-up  for  their  parts, 
08  you  would  see  them  at  a  regular  theatre ;  there 
was  the  ron^-pot,  hare's  foot,  burnt  cork,  powder- 
pufi;  and  wigs ;  tiicre  dresses  were  takrai  off  and 
put  on,  foces  lined  and  coloured  according  to  age 
and  character,  amid  great  gmeral  copfusion  m 
seeking  little  odds  ai|Ai^s^^@@|^fie  called, 
properties.  The  propers-man  and  s^e-managor 
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yrere  hard  at  vork  arrangmg  ohain,  taUes,  books, 
p^>erBr  &o.,  or  whatever  might  be  wanted  on  the 
st^,  while  at  the  wings,  the  TariovB  actors, 
waiting  ready  dreesed  to  go  on,  were  studying 
their  parts  or  giving  each  other  hints  and  in- 
struction. 

Bofwe  we  draw  the  cortain  we  will  cocpIaiB 
how  we  manufeo tared  onr  dresses,  and  therefbre 
take,  as  examples,  the  principal  oharacters  en- 
gaged in  "  Bioheliett,"  and  "  Bombastes  Forioao," 
^neh  we  ^pecfoimed  (with  great  sooceaa)  oa  the 
same  eremng. 

RUhelieu.~A  aailort  scarlet  serge  jereey,  with  lace 
ndfles ;  shirt,  lad;'9  chemisette,  petticoat,  made  fall  out 
of  •  ^ece  of  crimson  eloth;  broad  black  belt  round  the 
mist,^  black  tnntsen,  and  waUingtons ;  hiir  whitened 
with  violet  powder,  (natoralRppearance  red  and  curly,)  and 
black  velvet  scull-cap. 

JosepK — Dark  bine  serge  shirt,  woman's  black  petti- 
coat, blaek  stookinga  and  shoes,  rosary  and  cross,  oord 
round  the  waist,  and  black  velvet  scull^o^. 

Louig  2fIJ.— Kossuth  hat,  with  plume  of  black 
feathers  ;  wife's  black  velvet  mantle,  cot  to  shape ;  laoe 
ruffles,  cream-ooloured  and  flowered  wtustcoat;  blue  pan- 
taloons, ooQverted  into  breeches  and  frilled  below  the 
knees  wtUi  lace  i  wife's  light  cloth  Adelaide  boots,  white 
kid  gloves,  sword  and  belt 

Bombattet. — ^Black  cocked  hat,  sonoounted  by  an  enor- 
mooB  plome  of  white  feathers  made  out  of  curled  tissue 
.paper;  large  white  wig,  made  out  of  hospital  tow,  and 
hiwing  a  movable  pig-tail ;  white  Joinville  aud  WUed 
shirt ;  black  flroek  coat,  tamed  up  at  the  skirte  and  lined 
with  white  calico;  epaulets,  gold  lace  and  ruffles  ;  ladies' 
gantlet  gloves,  belt  and  sword ;  white  moleskin  breeches, 
made  very  large,  and  filled  out  behind  with  a  ftother 
pillow ;  large  sea  boots  and  spurs. 

IHttaMna.~~Pvak  jacket,  white  woiked  petticoat  and 
black  nlk  apron,  auk  stockings,  and  green  shoes  with 
high  taesla-^flowsM  in  hsir. 

^  With  regard  to  tiiis  pOTfiirmanoe,  it  was  de- 
cidedly our  best,  and  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention  by  a  (^owded  audience.  Our  captain, 
who  took  much  interest  in  these  exhibitions,  aa 
usual,  treated  all  tibose  engaged  tiierein  to  wine 
and  grog. 

^  Sattle  of  tJie  Pamtkint. — "No  sooner  did  our 
pilot  leave  as  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  i^ian  strong 
sdrerse  winds  set  in,  and  on  reaching  the  entrance 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  we  encountered  heavy  gales 
and  a  hurricane.  This,  to  those  whose  first  ap- 
pearance it  was  at  sea,  caused  great  alarm ;  and 
when,  on  the  night  of  the  11  th  of  August,  all  able 
bauds  were  called  up  to  Work  the  ship  and  take 
in  sail,  the  scene  presented  was  both  terrifying 
aud  laughable.  Upon  going  on  deck,  the  night  ap- 
peared 80^  dark  that  the  masto  and  sails  were 
scarcely  visible,  except  when  illumined  by  the 
lightning's  flash;  peal  after  peal  of  deafening 
thunder  rolled,  t^ie  rain  desc^ed  in  torrents, 
and  the  wind  howled  amid  ihia  ri^^^ng,  and  lashed 
to  madness  the  migfhtT  billows  whidi  upheaved 
onr  Tesael  in  a  frightfiil  manner.  I^et  oa  descend 
between  decks ;  what  a  change !  what  a  scene  of 
cottftudon,  if  not  ftin!  Pannikins,  plates,  pots, 
vater-k^is,  mess-kidB,  boots,  shoes,  coats,  hats, 
beds  and  bedding,  flying  about  on  all  sides,  and 
mikhig  a  most  Mghtftil  din  and  clatter.  All  of 
US  Buffered  more  or  less ;  every  cabin  was  abso- 
lately  turned  topsy-turvy.  Such  WW  the  stflte  of 
afow;  for  instfuice 


iN'e.  11.— S'tr^fe  mm?  8  eabm. — ^The  pickles  pa^ 
a  visit  to  the  plum-duff ;  the  pepper  worked  its 
way,  in  a  most  inainuatbig  manner,  into  the  sugar 
basin ;  boots  and  shoes  took  refuge  in  the  Am- 
pail,  and  a  Bath-briok  ran  right  through  tiie  los- 
ing glass. 

TXo.  19.— Marritd  edbm. — Treacle  pot  upset 
over  the  babies;  husband  pitched  unceremoni- 
ously out  of  bed  on  to  the  floor,  md  half  smotiiered 
in  ^acle.  Lights  brought — one  bain-  disoovored 
licking  the  otiier  baby  dean;  while  the  wife 
was  engaged  in  the  pleasing  operation  of  scraping 
the  saooharine  matter  from  <^  her  better-half  8 
back. 

No.  14. — SingU  men'i  berth. — Top  bunks  over- 
whelmed with  flour  and  rice,  followed  afterwards 
by  a  shower  of  pickles  and  treacle,  which  rendered 
the  blankets  very  uncomfortable  and  sticky.  Door 
buret  in  by  a  water  keg,  which  finished  by  empty- 
ing its  contents  amidst  the  coats,  trowaers,  boots, 
&o,,  on  the  floors-occupants  of  berths,  fore  and 
aft,  getting  their  backs  well  ground,  and  those 
athwart  ship  rolling  about  like  beer-barrels. 

Chalmert  Zodffs — Married  cabin. — Everjrthing 
everywhere  and  nowhere.  Children  fighting, 
huslKind  crowned  with  a  flower  barrel,  and  wife 
saluted  with  the  mustard  pot. 

The  rebellious  pannikins  and  pots  were  at  last 
brought  into  subjection,  and  although  in  the  gales 
we  racoontered,  after  oroeong  tiie  ^ne,  thOT  tried 
to  get  up  another  battle,  it  tras  a  miserable  ^ure. 

BiriM  mi  Dtetthi. — ^We  had  not  been  on  board 
a  week  before  it  was  announced  that  we  had  ano- 
ther passenger  added  to  our  mess,  in  the  shape  of 
a  plump  littie  boy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bul- 
letin stated  that  mother  and  ohild  were  doing 
well." 

This  incident  caused  some  chat,  especially 
amongst  the  ladies ;  but  when  shortly  afterwords 
it  was  publicly  given  out  that  on  a  certain  Sunday 
the  mother  was  to  make  her  flrst  appearance  on 
deck,  for  the  purpoae  of  being  churched,  and  also 
to  have  the  little  stranger  christened,  great,  indeed, 
was  the  excitement  to  see  these  interesting  cere- 
monies, and  nearly  all  hands 'mustered  on  deck. 
After  the  service  of  the  day  was  over,  the  cere- 
monies were  performed  with  all  due  solemnity  by 
our  doctor,  and  the  little  one  received  the  name 
of  John  Chalmers  Groves.  Hiss  Steward  fulfilled 
the  responsible  part  of  godmother,  while  I  stood 
godfather,  or,  as  I  was  afterwards  called,  silver- 
s^oon.  At  the  oonolusion  we  retired  into  the  hoe- 
pital  to  partake  of  nudieal  eomforU. 

The  remembrance  of  this  event  had  scarcely 
begun  to  &de  away,  ere  we  had  another  birth, 
succeeded,  alas!  within  a  week,  by  the  death  of 
the  mother,  and  three  days  afterwards  that  of  the 
child. 

These  events  occurred  just  as  we  wore  QTossing 
the  line,  and,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse,  prevented 
the  usual  ceremony  of  shaving,  which  we  intended 
should  take  place  on  a  grand  yet  refined  scale, 
and  for  which  we  had  made  great  preparations. 

The  death  of  the  unfortunate  mother  took  place 
early  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  at  three  o'clock, 
p.m.,  the  sad  and  impressive  ceremony  ^  a  burial 
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at  sea  took  place.  A  tropical  Ban  ehone  forth 
with  intense  brilliancy ;  a  gentle  breeze  filled  our 
sails,  and  lightly  rippled  Burface  <^  the  vast 
ocean,  as  the  bell  tolled  to  assemble  all  hands  on 
deck.  The  body  tightly  paoked  in  canvass,  and 
placed  npon  a  grating,  covered  with  the  union 
Jack,  was  carried  by  four  seamen,  in  their  best 
attire,  and  placed  at  the  leeward  gsngway  with 
tiie  &et  (to  which  were  attached  a  heavy  shot) 
towards  the  sea.  .  The  hetmtiM  Berrioe  of  the 
Ghuroh  was  then  read  in  a  most  impressiTe  man- 
ner by  our  doctor,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  ap- 
peared to  reaoh  ^e  henrtB  of  all,  to  judge  ftom 
the  tears  which  stood  in  many  an  eye.  It  was 
indeed  a  sad  spectacle ;  fbr  standing  around  the 
body  was  the  bereaved  husband  with  his  six 
infant  children,  he  apparently  broken  hearted 
with  grief,  while  the  poor  innocents  were  playing 
with  and  talking  about  the  pretty  colours  of  the 
fiag,  which  served  as  a  pall  to  cover  the  cold  body 
of  their  mother.  At  length,  at  the  solemn  words, 
*'  we  therefore  commit  her  body  to  the  deep,"  the 
flag  was  withdrawn,  and  the  corpse  slid  from  the 
grating  into  its  vast  ocean  cemetery.  At  this 
time  I  was  clinging  to  the  shrouds,  and  saw  the 
body  rapidly  shoot  into  the  water,  and  disappear 
for  ever,  when  immediately  arose  a  beautlM  fiury- 
like  nautilus,  whioh  sprrading  its  gossamer  and 
rainbow-tinted  sails,  glided  over  we  spot,  like 
the  ^irit  of  the  departed,  wafting  its  way  to  its 
£ir-off  home.  The  service  concluded  with  a  most 
impressive  and  eloquent  address,  delireted  by 
Mr.BeU. 

Meiut  and  Mntrng — In  my  opinion,  a  worse 
B^tem  than  the  present  of  serving  out  and  pre- 
paring the  messes,  could  never  have  beeai  devised. 
It  was  performed  after  the  following  manner,  and 
I  think,  when  fully  explained,  will  clearly  speak 
fbr  itself.  Each  mess  was  composed  of  twtdve 
persons,  and  it  was  then  generaUy  arranged  that 
two  out  of  the  twelve  filled  for  one  week  ttie  office 
of  captain  and  mate.  IXow  their  duties  were  to 
lec^ve  the  rations  daily  fircon  the  emigrants' 
steward,  prepare  the  same  for  meals,  attend  the 
galley,  and  wash  np  4he  plates,  knives,  forks,  tables, 
floor,  &c.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  their  place 
would  be  filled  by  two  othOTS,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  twelve  had  served.  Now,  what  is  the 
consequence?  why,  in  the  first  place  the  food, 
.when  prepared,  was  often  totally  -unfit  for  con- 
sumption, the  bread  being  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 
the  puddings,  or  duff,  like  putty ;  this  arose  from 
their  being  made  by  persons  who  had  never  cooked 
before,  most  of  the  captains  being  single  men. 
Secondly,  tiie  messes  were  oonstantiy  quarreUiDg 
amongst  themselves,  and  a  general  break-up  would 
ensue,  which  usually  ended  by  each  drawing  and 
cooking  his  own  rations.  I  can  safely  affirm  that 
thero  was  not  one  perf«et  mera  on  board  the 
"  Chalmers  "  foramonth  together.  There  are  also 
other  things  against  the  system,  viz.,  that  the 
butter,  rice,  sugar,  treade,  pickles,  &c.,  have  to 
be  kept  in  the  close,  coi^fined  oahina;  also  the 
tables  are  in  a  continual  state  of  mees,  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

The  plan  I  woifld  adopt,  is  ampl^  thift— Let 
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evOTy  emigrant  pay,  say  5<.  extra,  towards  provid- 
ing tfvo  or  three  professed  cooks  to  serve  during  the 
voyage,  then  let  the  messes  draw  their  rations 
from  the  steward  as  heretofore,  and  hand  those 
requiring  to  be  dressed  to  the  cooks.  This  ar- 
rangement would  secure  the  proper  cooking  of 
the  food,  also  dear  cabins,  and  put  an  end  to 
mess-quBirds,  and  often  to  fights  at  the  galley 
and  between  de(^.  Our  provisions  were  gene- 
rally  good  both  in  quanti^  end  quality,  t£  va 
except  the  beef  and  biscuits  whidi  were  often 
bad. 

CommitUea. — We  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  be- 
fore we  found  it  necossary  to  ibnn  a  committee  to 
arrange  classes  for  ^ving  instruction  to  our  nume- 
rous children,  and  also  amusements  for  the  adults. 
After  our  first  meeting,  we  issued  the  following 
programme,  whioh  was  duly  carried  into  effect  ;— 

Sunday. — Church  Serrice  at  11  a.ni.  and  9i  pjn, 
Monday. — Debating  Cla8B,61  p.m. 
Twsday. — Singing  and  Muaic,  at  6^  p.m. 
Wedneiday. — Choroh  Service  and  Leotore,  at  6^  pju. 
Thunday, — TfaeaUioal  Peificnmanee)  at  6|  p jn. 
Friday. — ^Debating  Class,  orJndge  aQdJm7,at  6(pjn. 
Batarday. — Hnsio,  Dancing,  and  Singing,  at  6^  pjn. 

These  oommittewi  were  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance and  utility  for  the  well-being  of  all  on  hoaxd : 
and  to  Ihem,  in  a  great  measure,  was  to  be  at- 
tributed the  healthy  state  of  the  passengers  during 
the  hot  weather.  The  strictest  rules  were  enforced 
and  exacted  by  the  sanction  of  the  doctor,  as 
regards  cleanliness  in  the  cabins  and  between 
decks. 

Tsttmonial. — ^TJpon  our  neazing  the  ahorea  of 
Australia,  it  was  proposed  and  warmly  aeomded 
by  the  respectable  portion  of  our  passengers,  that 
a  testimonial  should  be  presented  to  our  good 
cmtain.  A  oommittee  was,  therefore,  mpointed, 
ana  subscriptions  solicited  from  all.  From  the 
gnunblers  we  met  with  great  opposition :  but  in 
spite  of  ell  we  oolleoted  a  goodly  sum,  with 
which  we  purchased,  on  our  arrival,  an  Australian 
gold  ring  and  shirt  studs ;  to  which  was  added,  a 
piece  of  pure  native  gold  in  quartz.  On  the  day 
of  presentation,  all  hands  being  mustered  on  the 
quarter-deck,  Captain  Henry  Smith  was  called 
and  addressed  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech  by 
Mr.  Noble,  one  of  our  committee,  who  also  read, 
from  a  written  testimonial,  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  then  in  due  form  presented  our  brave 
captain  with  the  gold  ring  and  studs.  On  accept- 
ing tiiis  trifling  mark  of  our  esteem,  he  ap;^»eared 
highly  delighted,  and  cj^ressed  his  thanks  in  few 
but  impressive  words. 

Arrival. — OA  the  20th]November  we  sighted,  for 
the  flrst  time,  the  Australian  shores,  and,  iu  the 
evening  the  light  on  Cape  Otway ;  and  great  indeed 
was  the  excitement.  Hany  found  &eir  way  np 
to  the  tops,  who  had  never  dared  to  venture  tiiere 
before,  and  telescopes  were.in  active  demand.  But 
the  great  feature  about  this  time  was  the  sales  by 
auction,  which  took  place  in  the  aftemodna  and 
evenings,  on  deck,  wo  auctioneer  and  his  deik 
being  seated  on  the  long-boat.  This  being  paek- 
ing-up  time,  boxes  were  timied  out.  land  thor 
owners  selected  thoSceittiBngiBMh^^^idired  use* 
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less  to  them,  and  put  them  up  for  Bale.  Others 
sold  many  of  their  worldly  goods,  heing  short  of 
the  needful  to  effect  a  landing  on  arrival.  By 
this  means  was  got  together  a  most  extraordinary 
collection  of  articles,  which  rapidly  exchanged 
hands  and  fetched  as  high  prices  as  they  would 
hare  done  in  any  auction-room  in  London.  On 
the  nunning  of  tlw  21st  we  were  becalmed  off  Port 
jPhOip  Heads ;  but  when  the  breeze  set  in  towards 
evening,  and  we  were  rapidly  making  our  way  to 
our  destination,  our  vessel  became  a  r^ular  fish- 
ipg-smack,  lines  hanging  from  her  in  every  direc- 
tiMi,  having  large  hooks  baited  with  white  and  red 
ngs  attached  to  them.  With  these  we  caught  an 
immoue  quantity  of  fish,  called  barraoonta,  about 
three  feet  long,  like  a  mackerel  in  colour  and  a 
jack  in  shape  and  voracionBneBs.  They  proved  to 
be  vmy  good  eating,  and  were  no  sooner  out  of 
the  water  than  into  the  pan.   On  the  morning  of 


the  22Dd  we  passed  through  the  Heads,  as  the  two 
capes  are  called  which  formed  the  entrance  to 
Port  Philip,  and  here  took  in  our  pilot,  who  un- 
derwent a  regular  siege  as  he  mounted  over  the 
gangway ;  and  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  he  brought 
with  hutt  was  seized  with  as  much  avidity  as  a 
bag  of  gold  would  have  been.  The  latest  news  of 
this  our  new  world  was  also  a  source  of  greatest 
interest,  and  tiie  two  or  three  newspapers  brought 
on  board  were  read  aloud  to  eager  groups.  Sail- 
ing up  the  noble  port,  we,  at  twelve  o'clock,  amid 
lusty  cheers,  dropped  andior  off  'William's  Town, 
tlie  ptn^  ICelboume,  as  I  beHeve  it  is  consi- 
dered,  and  thus  ended  oar  voyage  of  one  Jiundred 
and  fourteen  days  firom  (Sravfuend.  The  above  ia 
a  short  but  faithfU  sketch  of  li&  on  board  an  emi- 
grant ship.  Of  life  in  town,  oonntry,  and  at  the 
divings,  nuffe  aaum. 

J.  Q.  MooH. 


CANADA,  AND  THE 

NiHETT-ForB  years  ago,  all  the  regions,  includ- 
ing the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  New  Brunswick,  the 
tetritories  standing  west  and  north  from  the 
Golf  and  ^ver  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  south,  west 
and  north,  from  the  Great  Lakes  of  Canada,  and  with 
broad  valleys  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  Miasouri, 
Ohio,  and  other  magnificent  rivers,  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  allowed  by  the  other  states 
Of  Christendom  to  be  und«r  the  sovereignty  of 
France. 

In  1759-60,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Eronswick,  fell,  after  the  Conquest  of  Louisburg, 
and  the  great  victory  gained  by  Wolfe  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Abraham,  under  the  dominion 
of  tile  Britiah  Empire. 

The  progress  «  Canada  was  first  slow.  Its 
prosperi^  and  the  increase  c£  the  population  of 
that  fertile  and  vast  region  has  been  during  the 
last  twenty  years  wonderfljl.  A  great  empire 
has  ^awn  iqi  on  tbe  banks  of  tiie  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  the  territories  watered  by  the  riv^  of 
Canada. 

A  BUI  has  recontiy  been  passed  by  tJie  House 
of  Commons  which,  in  its  political,  social  and 
religious  effects,  will  greatiy  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress, the  wealQi  and  power  of  the  first  of  Bntish 
possessions. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
tries which  once  constituted  the  province  of  New 
France ;  without  including  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Sootia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland, 
all  important  colonies. 

After  the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  the  remain- 
ing French  ports  to  General  Amherst,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1760,  the  Canadians  capitulated  on  trams 
honourable  to  tiiemselves  and  liberal  on  the  part 
of  their  conquerors. 

It  was  provided  that  "  The  free  exercise  of  the 
patholio  ApoetoUo  and  Boman  Bdigion,  shall 
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subsist  entire,  in  such  manner  that  all  the  States 
and  people  of  the  towns  and  countries,  places  and 
distant  posts,  shall  continue  to  ass^ble  in  the 
churches,  and  to  frequent  the  Sacraments  as  here- 
tofore, without  being  molested  in  any  manna, 
directiy  or  indirectiy. 

"  These  people  shall  be  obUged  by  the  Englidh 
Goverpment  to  pay  to  the  priests  tiie  tithes  and  all 
the  taxes  they  were  used  to  pay  under  the  govern- 
ment of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

"  The  chapter,  priests,  curates  and  missionaries 
diall  continue  with  an  entire  liberty  thmr  exer- 
cise  and  functions  of  thdr  cures  in  the  parishes  of 
tile  towns  and  countiries. 

"  The  Grand  Yicars  named  by  the  Chapter  to 
administer  to  the  diocese  dnriz^  the  vacancy  of 
the  Episcopal  See,  shidl  have  liberfy  to  dw^  in 
the  towns  or  countiy  parishes,  as  they  shall  think 
proper.  They  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  visit 
the  different  parishes  of  the  diocese,  with  the  or- 
dinary ceremonies,  and  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction 
they  exercised  under  the  French  dominion. 

"  The  Communities  of  Nuns  shall  be  preserved 
in  their  Constitution  and  privileges.  They  shall 
continue  to  observe  their  rules.  They  shall  be 
exempted  from  lodging  any  military ;  and  it  shall 
be  forbidden  to  trouble  them  in  their  religious  exer- 
cises, or  to  enter  their  monasteries :  safe-guards 
shall  be  even  given  them  if  they  desire  them. 

"  The  preening  article  shall  likewise  be  exe- 
cuted with  regard  to  the  Communities  of  Jesuits 
and  BecoUets,  and  of  the  house  of  the  priests  of 
Saint  Sulpioe,  at  Montreal.  These  last,  and  the 
Jesuits,  sEbII  preserve  tiieir  right  to  nominate  to 
certain  curacies  and  missions,  as  heretofore. 

"All  the  communities  and  all  the  priests  shall 
preserve  their  movables,  the  property  and  .reve- 
nues of  the  Seignorie8£)pi^d3|^^]^t@i^ii^ioh 
fhey  possefls    tbe  Colni^i  of  what  natm^^soerer 
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they  may  lie.  And  tiie  same  eststet  ihall  be  pre- 
serrad  in  theu  priril^es,  righto,  honoars  and  ei- 
omptions." 

The  foregoing  Btipulations  vere  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  the  £uig,  and,  in  177^  by  Pax^ 

liament. 

The  best  aoooont  we  hare  of  the  state  of  Canada 
at  the  conqnest,  is  a  report  forwarded  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  General  Murray,  the  first  Qo- 
vemor.  The  following  oondenaed  extracts  afford 
a  oorions  picture  <rf  ^  people  and  their  ocn^- 
tion. 

"  The  towns  of  Qnebec  and  Montreal  contain 
about  14,700  inhabitants.  The  sarages,  who  are 
called  Boman  Catholics,  being  withui  the  limits 
of  the  province,  consist  of  7,400  souls,  so  that 
the  whole,  exclusire  of  the  King's  troops,  amount 
to  76,275  Bools,  of  which,  in  the  parishes,  are  19 
Protestant  families ;  the  rest  of  timt  persnasian 
(a  few  half-pay  officers  ezcepted)^  are  traders,  me- 
ohanies  and  publicans,  who  reside  in  the  lower 
towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  Most  of  them 
were  foUowers  of  the  army,  of  mean  education,  or 
soldi^  disbanded  at  the  redaction  of  the  Iroops. 
All  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  and,  I  fear,  few 
are  solicitous  about  the  means,  when  the  end  can 
be  attained.  I  report  them  to  be,  in  general,  the 
most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever  knew :  of 
course,  little  calculated  to  make  the  new  subjects 
enamoured  with  our  laws,  religion  and  customs ; 
and  far  leas  adapted  to  enforce  those  laws  which 
are  to  govern  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ca- 
nadians, accustomed  to  arbitrary  and  a  sort  of 
military  government,  are  a  fragal,  industriouB 
and  moral  race  of  men,  whom  the  just  and  mild 
treatment  they  met  with  from  His  Majesty's  mil- 
itary officers  who  ruled  the  country  for  four  years, 
until  the  establishment  of  civil  government,  had 
greatly  got  the  better  of  the  natmral  antipathy 
they  had  to  their  conquerors. 

"  They  consist  of  a  noblesse,  who  are  numerous, 
and  who  pique  themselves  much  upon  the  anti- 
quity of  their  fiunilies,  their  own  military  glory, 
and  that  of  tkek  aiuieetors.  These  noblesse  are 
Seigneurs  of  the  whole  countiT,  and,  though  not 
rich,  are  m  a  situation,  in  that  plentifiil  part  of 
the  world,  where  money  is  scarce  an3  luxury  is 
still  unknown,  to  support  their  dignity.  Their 
tenants,  who  pay  only  an  annual  qmt-rent  of 
about  a  dollar  for  100  acres,  are  at  their  ease,  and 
oomfortable." 

The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hated,  because 
their  birth  and  behaviour  entitled  t^em  to  r«q)ect; 
and  the  peasants  were  abhorred,  because  they 
were  saved  from  the  oppression  they  were  threat- 
ened with.  The  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Quebec  puts  the  truth  of  these  remarks  beyond 
doubt.  The  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the 
civil  offices  sent  out  from  England,  incressed  the 
inquietude  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  men  of 
genius  and  untainted  monus,  the  very  reverse  were 
appointed  to  the  most  important  offices.  The 
judge  fixed  upon  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  75,600 
foreigners  to  the  laws  and  government  of  Great 
Britain,  was  taken  from  a  gaol,  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  civil  law,  and  of  the  language  of 
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the  people.  The  Attorney-general,  with  regard 
to  the  language  of  the  people,  was  not  better 
qualified.  Ss  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  abilities,  Mr.  Ma  seres,  after- 
wards Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  General 
Murray  observes :  "  The  offices  of  secretary  of  the 
province,  registrar,  clerk  of  the  coundl,  commi*- 
soijof  stores  and  provisions,  provost  marshall,  &c, 
were  given  by  patent  to  men  of  interest  in  Eng- 
land, who  let  tiiem  out  to  the  beat  bidders;  and 
so  little  did  they  consider  the  capacity  of  tfaeir 
repreeentativee,  that  no  one  of  them  understood 
the  language  of  the  natives.  As  no  salary  was 
annexed  to  those  patent  places,  the  value  of  them 
depended  upon  the  fees,  which,  by  my  ina trac- 
tions, I  was  ordered  to  establish  equal  to  those  of 
the  richest  ancient  colony.  This  heavy  tax,  and 
die  rapacity  of  the  Engliui  lawyers,  were  sererdy 
fiilt  by  the  poor  Canadians ;  but  th^  patiently 
submitted,  aim  though  stimulated  to  dispute  it 
some  of  tiie  licentioas  traders  from  Sew  Yiai, 
they  cheerfolly  obeyed  the  Stamp  Ac^  in  h<^ee 
that  their  good  behsriour  would  recommend  them 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Iheir  Soverei^" 

Arbitrary  domination,  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Crown,  occasioned  the  lamentable  discontent 
and  the  just  complaints  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
English  colonies  at  the  time  alluded  to.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  colonists  to  govern  themselves,  aq 
.  they  had  previously  done.  Parliament  then-  de* 
tormined  that  they  should  be  governed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  British  Crown,  and  by  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  loyalty  and  obedience  of 
Ser  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  newly-acquired  Co- 
lony of  Canada  were  tiien  remarkable.  Theyofiered 
no  opposition  to  the  taxes  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  British  Parliament.  They 
submitted  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in  the  hope  that  they 
should  be  treated  witii  clemency,  and  that  they 
should  have  extended  to  them  the  privileges  which 
they  demanded  at  the  capitulation  of  Canada. 

From  the  period  of  the  ca^tolation  of  Canada, 
to  the  year  1774,  the  oolomsts  were,  however, 
treated  with  great  harshness,  not  only  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  by  English  adventurers,  who  uni- 
formly considered  the  Prendh  as  a  conquered  and 
an  inferior  race,  over  whom  they  had  a  right  to 
tyrannize.  To  rmedy  these  defects,  at  a  period 
when  the  old  colonies  revolted,  thecelelnnted  Act, 
called  the  Quebec  Act,  was  passed  in  the  year 
1774.  This  Act  was  denounced  by  Lord  Chatimm, 
in  oonsequence  of  its  establishing  what  he  consi- 
dered an  arbitrary  government  in  that  country. 
He  said  it  would  involve  a  lai^  province  in  a 
thousand  difficulties,  and  in  the  wont  of  despot- 
ism, and  put  the  whole  people  under  arbitrary 
power ;  that  it  was  a  most  cruel,  oppressive  and 
odious  measure,  tearing  up  justice  and  every  good 
principle  by  the  roots ;  that  by  abolishing  the  trial 
by  jury,  together  with  the  Habeas  Corpus,  he  sup- 
posed the  framcrs  of  the  bill  thought  that  modo  of 
proceeding  most  satisfactory;  whilst  every  true 
Enghsliman  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life,  sooner 
than  lose  those  two  bulwarks  of  his  personal  ee- 
curity  and  property. 

The  mer^y  supposing  that  the  CahiidianB  would 
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not  be  able  to  fed  tbe  good  e£E^  of  law  and 
freedom,  because  they  had  been  used  to  arbitrary 
power,  -wiB  an  idea  as  ridiooloos  as  Mse.  He 
aatd  the  bill  eBtablished  "a  despotic  goremmeDt 
in  that  country,  to  which  the  royal  proclamation 
of  1763.  promised  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws/'  Lord  Chatham  also  objected  to  the  bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  granted  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  to  tlie  boundaries  of  Canada ;  f6r  it  applied 
to  all  lands  in  America  not  oomprised  in  any  previous 
charter.  The  14th  Geo.  III.,  oonrmonly  called  the 
Qaebec  Act,  placed  Canada  in  a  situation  entirely 
different  from  any  other  British  Colony.  It  de- 
clared all  former  prorisionB  made  for  the  province 
null  and  void.  In  place  of  a  l^fialatdve  assembly, 
the  administration  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Go- 
renuir,  and  a  councU  appointed  by  the  King.  It 
vas,  howerer,  in  sereral  respects,  agreeable  to  the 
I  French  Canadians,  who  established  French  laws 
I  aooording  to  the  Qmtume  tU  Pan$,  by  which  all 
ciyil  matters  were  to  be  adjudicated.  In  oriminal 
matters,  the  laws  of  England  were  stiU  to  be  in 
force.  The  flrsnoh  language  was  also  to  be  used 
I  in  the  Gomtfl.  The  Catliolic  Church  -ma  seoored 
in  aU  the  immnnities  it  enjoyed  under  the  French 
long,  with  all  its  former  rerennes.  The  seigaorial 
teirares  were  also  to  remain  nndistarbed. 

The  gr^t  merit,  in  fact,  of  this  Act,  however, 
was,  that  it,  for  a  time,  settled  the  religious  diffi- 
culty as  affecting  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Canada. 
At  that  period,  Uie  number  of  Protestants  was  in- 
I    sgoificant,  not  exceeding  a  f^w  hundreds.  But 
!    the  Act  provided  that  the  King  should  make  pro- 
I    TinoD,  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  Uie  Protestant 
I    Clergy.    The  criminal  law  was,  at  the  same  time, 
1    instituted,  with  trial  by  jury;  but,  in  all  civil 
I    matters,  causes  were  decided  according  to  the  laws 
'    of  Canada.   A  Legislative  Council  was  appointed, 
but  without  power  to  impose  taxes.    In  fact,  this 
Act  placed  the  whole  territories  comprised  within 
its  imlimited  boundaries  under  the  absolute  autho- 
rity <rf  the  Crown ;  and,  in  fact,  its  only  redeeming 
proviso  was  that  whidi  related  to  reUgioos  free- 
dom. 

For  seventeen  years  Canada  was  governed 
under  this  despotic  Act ;  yet,  during  the  war  of 
American  Indntendenoe,  the  Canadians  of  French 
origin  remained fiuthfiilly  attachedtothe  Crown  of 
England.  But  after  the  peace  of  1 763,  which  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  old  provinces, 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  murmurs  and  dis- 
contents and  the  hatred  of  races  were  manifested 
in  Canada.  The  English  adventurers  increased 
greatly  in  number,  and  the  l^mlists  who  had  left 
thelTnited  States  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada,  looked 
Upon  the  French  as  an  inferior  people,  over  whom 
they  had  a  right  to  domineer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  struck  Ifr.  Pitt  that  he  might  allay 
these  animosities  by  dividing  Canada  into  two  pro- 
vinces ;  and  with  this  view  he  introduced  the  Act 
31,  Geo.  III.,  commonly  called  the  Constitutional 
Act,  which  divided  the  province  of  Quebec  into  the 
two  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  and 
gsve  to  each  a  separate  Legislative  Government, 
conssting  of  a  Gomnor,  Council  and  Kooso  of 
^Membly.   The  Fioioh  laws  and  language  were 


still  to  be  in  fkill  force,  aa  established  by  tiieQaebeo 
Act,  14  Geo.  III. 

By  thu  Act,  a  separate  Legislative  Constitution 
was  granted  to  each  province;  and  both  were 
divided  into  twenty-one  counties.  The  French 
laws  and  language  were  still  retained  in  the  coun- 
ties and  Le^ative  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada ; 
and  while  it  provided  that  those  professing  the 
Boman  Cathobo  religion  should  maintain  their 
clergymen  by  payment  of  tithe,  it  also  provided 
for  tbe  maintenance,  but  not  by  tithe,  and  the 
support  of  the  other  religions  denominations,  by 
reserving  one-seventh  of  the  land  not  comprited 
within  the  Mignorin.  So  arbitrary  an  attempt  to 
seize  upon  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  lands  of 
the  province  has  been  attended  with  two  conse- 
quences, first,  that  ofpreventing  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  Colony ;  and,  in  the  next 
plaoe,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  lands  surround- 
ing those  reservations  became  settied  or  cultivated, 
those  uncultivated  became  of  high  value  compared 
with  the  adjacent  wilderness  traritories,  where  no 
setUements  had  been  finmed,  and  the  land  lay 
waste.  There  is  no  donbt  lliat  the  backward  state 
of  the  oountriee  on  tiie  northern  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  western  banks  of  the  Ottawa, 
has  in  a  great  degree  arisen  from  those  impedimrats 
to  their  improvement,  called  the  Clergy  Beserves, 
and  which  has  ever  since  proved  the  cause  of  per- 
nicious discontent  and  complaint,  misreiaesenfr- 
ations,  and  administrative  difficulties. 

In  the  Session  of  1828-4,  Mr.  (now  the  Hon. 
Mr.)  Morris,  brought  the  oase  of  the  Scotch  Clergy 
before  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  16th  Dec.,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : — 

"That  when  the  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  united,  the  subjects  of  both  were 
placed  on  a  footing  of  redprocity,  and  were  to 
enjoy  a  full  oommuuication  of  every  right,  privi- 
lege and  adrantago ;  and  that  neither  the  church 
of  the  one  nor  the  other  thereby  gained  any  ascoi- 
dancy.  On  the  contrary,  that  both  were  estab- 
lished by  law  as  Kational  Protestant  Churches 
within  their  respeotive  kingdoms;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  olra^  of  both  are  equally  entitled 
to  a  participation  in  all  the  advantages  wluch  have 
resnlted,  or  may  hereafter  result,  from  the  said 
Union." 

In  the  meantime  the  Episcopal  Clergy  were  by 
no  means  inactive.  In  1823  the  late  Bishop  of 
Quebec  (Dr.  Mountain)  and  his  clergy  drew  up  a 
memorial  to  His  late  Majesty,  George  IV.,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts  : — 

"  That  the  population,  now  greatly  increased 
and  embracing  in  its  bosom  many  denominations 
of  Christians,  still  retains  its  prominent  feature  of 
being  attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  the 
members  of  which,  together  with  the  Dutch  and 
German  Lutherans,  who  join  them  in  communion, 
eompriso  by  far  the  most  numerous  desoiption  of 
Christians  in  Canada. 

"  That  the  very  littio  progress  mode  by  the 
other  denominations  compared  with  thati  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a^^f|^^^i([5^B|gt<rit^IiBb- 
ment  oi  their  scanty  oongr^tions,  hatf^%enerally 
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created  in  tli  e  minds  of  the  people  a  roieration  for 
it  aa  the  establlBhed  form  of  Torahip— a  light  in 
whioh  it  has  alirays  been  preeentod  to  the  inhabit- 
snts  of  the  Province  from  their  earliest  years. 

"  That  when  new  missions  are  establidied  in 
any  quarter,  not  only  do  those  persons  rradily 
join  who  are  not  yet  particularly  attached  to  any 
denomination,  hnt  even  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gr^tionalisto  attend  public  worahip  with  their 
fiumliesr  so  that  on  many  occaaions  the  whole 
neig^boailiood  becomes  united  to  the  Church. 

"  That  tiiere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  the  Tarioos  denominations 
of  Protestants  ma^  be  expected  to  confonn,  so 
as  at  length  to  mcliide  the  great  mass  of  this 
population. 

"In  fine,  there  manifestly  appears  the  fairest 
prospect  that  the  Church  of  England,  from  the 
favourable  disposition  that  now  exists  towards  it, 
will  be  able  to  ooUect  teithin  %t$  bosom  ih»  great 
hu^  of  th«  Mhabitants  of  ths  Province,  should  no 
prospect  of  supporting  their  clergy  be  held  out 
to  the  various  Protestant  denominations." 

Never  did  prelate  write  a  more  blundering  per- 
version of  facts.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  journals  of  the  L^^tive  AssemUy  of  tiie 
22nd  of  December,  1826. 

"That  the  Imperial  Legislature  foresaw  in  1799 
(Mr.  Fitt  stated  bo  in  a  speech),  the  probability  of 
oircomstances  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  colony  which  might  render  an  alteration  in 
the  law  witii  respect  to  the  Clergy  Eeservation 
expedient,  and  wisely  left  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment at  liberty  to  make  ench  changes  therein  as 
the  fitture  state  of  society  might  require. 

"  That  the  construction  given  to  the  Imperial 
Act  which  appropriates  the  Clergy  Reserves  to 
Individuals  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  determination  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
to  withhold  from  all  other  denominations  of  Pro- 
testants residing  within  the  Province,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  benefits  arising,  or  which 
may  arise  from  the  lands,  so  set  apart,  caHl  for  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Provincial  Legislature 
to  a  subject  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  public  in 
general,  and  that  such  claim  by  the  ^x>testant 
Episcopal  Church  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  31st  Geo.  III.,  and  most  i^jurions 
to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  tlie  Province. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  proportion  of 
tbe  people  of  this  Province,  that  tl^e  clei^  lands, 
in  place  of  being  enjoyed  by  the  eUrgy  of  an  in- 
eontitUralU  part  of  th«  pcpulation,  ought  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  applied  to 
increase  the  provincial  allowance  for  the  support 
of  district  and  common  Schools  and  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Provincial  Seminary  for  learning,  and 
in  aid  of  erecting  places  of  public  worship  for  ail 
denominations  of  Christians." — Xhisresolntionwas 
passed  by — Yeas,  31 ;  Nays,  2. 

It  was  then  resolved — "  That  the  number  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Provinces 
bears  a  rery  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Christians,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  aid  long 
and  exclusively  received  from  the  benevolent 
society  in  Snglaad  by  the  members  of  that  Choidi, 
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and  tiieir  taietenBiims  to  a  monopoly  of  tiie  detgy 
Beserves."  Teas,  30;  Nays,  8. 

The  Aididean  of  York  (Toronto)  came  to  Kig- 
land  in  1826,  and  obtained  a  Bcmd  Charter  &r 
the  nniversily  of  Eing's  Coll^,  Toronto,  with  an 
endowment  of  225,000  acres  of  land,  and  £1,000 
a  year  for  sixteen  years.  The  provisions  of  the 
Charter  were  so  sectarian  and  exclndre  as  to  bo 
reprobated  and  loudly  denounced  by  the  whole 
Province,  each  year,  until  Boyal  instructions  went 
sent  out  in  183d,  authorising  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  and  exclusive  clauses  in  the  Charter, 
and  giving  an  e^ual  right  to  the  Charter  of  Scot- 
land. The  ^Episcopal  assemblies  were  really  Ihe 
cause  of  the  rebellion  of  1837-8. 

In  1840,  the  Act  (3  and  4  Tict.,  c.  78),  set 
forth  that  Uie  terms  "  Protestant  Clergy  "  might 
be  construed  to  include  other  ministers  than  ^loae 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  assigned  to  the 
latter  about  one-half  the  |ffoviai(m  for  religioDs 
instruction  which  heretofore  had  been  leg^ded 
as  exclusively  her  own. 

After  many  ineffectual  attempts  at  a  compro- 
mise,  it  was,  in  1839,  decided  by  ^e  whole  Pro- 
vincial L^^islatore  that  the  Clergy  Kcserve  Lands 
should  be  ze-invested  in  the  Cfown.  This  jffo* 
eeeding  was  foonded  on  tiie  belief  tiiat  a  division 
of  the  property  oonld  be  made  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  with  more  jnstioe  than  amidst  the 
Motions  strife  of  local  legi^tion.  The  Imperial 
Act  of  1840  was  passed  in  a  great  degree^  but 
by  no  means  completely,  in  accordance  witti  the 
Provincial  Act,  and  declared  to  be  for  the  ^mI 
aettlommt  of  the  quaatton  of  th«  Clergy  Metervet,  the 
maintmmee  of  religion,  and  the  diffueion  of  Chriititm 
knowledge  mthin  that  Province.  This  could  not  be 
practically  effected  under  an  act  which  maintained 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  Province  for  church  pur- 
poses, although  all  Protestants,  the  church  of 
Borne  too,  were  to  share  the  proceeds. 

In  1850,  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  re- 
solutions, on  which  was  founded  an  address  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  for  the  application  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  to  secular  as  w^  as  religious  uses. 
Earl  Grey,  when  Colonial  Secretory,  was  prevented 
by  the  change  of  Ministry,  which  took  place  ia 
February,  18S2,  from  bringing  in  a  bill  to  comjdy 
wiUi  the  prayw  of  tha  Le^iislative  Aaaemb^  ia 
Canada. 

Earl  Derby,  at  all  tunes  the  evil  genxos  of 
Canada,  the  diief  cause  of  the  Canadian  rebellimt, 
would  have,  wo  believe,  if  he  had  renuined  in 
office  another  year,  oatued  another  rebellion  in 
Canada,  which  would  only  have  been  terminated 
by  the  separation  of  that  country  from  the  British 
(>own. 

He  decided  that  the  Canadian  Legislature 
should  not  have  any  direction,  control  or  right 
over  the  Clergy  Reserves.  Fortunately  for  Canads 
and  England,  his  administration  was  as  brief  as  it 
was  impracticable  and  obnoxious  :  especially  villi 
regard  to  the  Colonies.  A  wise  Prime  Minister 
has  succeeded,  and  Canada  will  still  remain  a 
great,  and  powerful,  and  loyal  part  of  the  Britisli 
Empire. 

Let  us  briefly  sketch  the  piefient'B^  of  ^ 
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Clergy  Beseiree  of  Canada.  Every  seventh  square 
mile  of  nDgranted  lands  in  the  vast  tenritories  of 
that  Colony,  is  embraced  in  the  Clei^  Reserves, 
according  to  the  Imperial  Act  of  1 79 1 .  The  area 
of  the  counties  in  tiiat  part  of  Canada,  formerly 
known  as  Lower  Canada,  compriBeB  209,290  square 
miles,  or  133,945,600  acres. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Surveyor- 
general,  of  28th  of  Febmaiy,  1845,  it  appears 
that  the  lands  surveyed  and  camprised  witUn  the 
seignories  amount  to  9,027,880  acres,  which  in- 
cliided  57,580  acres  formerly  belong^  to  the 
Jesmt^  and  mnce  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
edocaticm.  Besides  which  the'  Jesuits  had  grants 
of  above  600,000  acres  in  the  districts  of  Quebec, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal,  while  124,800  be- 
longed to  the  charitable  nunneries. 

^e  Crown  and  Clergy  Reserves  surveyed  in 
the  townships,  amounted  to  8,745,889  acres.  One 
half  of  this  appertains  to  the  Clergy  Reserves ;  of 
tiie  other  half  a  great  portion  has  been  disposed  of 
by  the  Crown.  8,907,000  acres  had  been  surveyed 
but  not  granted,  and  107,856,000  remained  nn- 
surveyed. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  in  1851, 
amounted  to  890,000,  of  which  665,528  were 
Canadians  of  French  origin,  being  about  eleven 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  conquest 
of  1759-60. 

The  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Canada  are  three,  in  number,  with  242  elei^- 
men,  and  the  number  of  the  population  who  fre- 
qoent  their  churches  is  computed  at  268,592. 
The  dioceses  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  seven  in 
nomber,  with  543  deigymen,  and  a  population 
professing  the  Bonaan  Catiiolio  religion  914,561. 
The  deigy  of  all  other  denominations  amount 
to  725,  and  their  congregations  to  661,112. 

Of  the  monies  derived  from  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
£10,394  5s.  were  appropriated  in  Tipper  Canada; 
and  £1,786  in  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Church  of 
Enghmd;  or,  in  all,  £12,181.  To  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  tipper  Canada,  £5,816  17s.,  and  in 
Liwer  Canada,  £893.  Besides  which,  £464  was 
given  to  the  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  and  £639  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Kethodists;  and  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Upper  Canada,  £1,369. 

Li  Lower  Canada  the  Roman  Catholic  clei^ 
aro  provided  for  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of 
capitulation  and  the  constitutional  Act  of  1791. 

The  members  of  tiie  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Canada,  amounted  to  61,589,  of  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church  to  66,074,  other  Pres- 
bfterians  to  110,020,  or  a  total  of  237,683  Fre»- 
^Tterians  of  the  Scotch  Ghuroh. 

The  Wesleyans  and  otiicr  Methodists  amounted 
to228,839;  Baptists  to  49,846;  Lutherans,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  other  Protestants,  to  73,500 ; 
Jeira,  7,400 ;  and  about  75,000  whose  creeds  are 
not  given ;  the  whole  population  of  both  Canadas 
being  1,842,265,  in  1850-1,  and  the  immigration 
«nd  natural  increase  since,  at  least,  160,000,  being 
wther  more  than  2,000,000,  or  equal  to  that  of 
the  British  American  provinces  when  they  de- 
clared their  independence.    ITota  Scotia^  2{6w 


Brunffwicfc,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Newfoundland  contain,  altogether,  about 
500,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  British  North  American 
Colonies,  unhke  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  coun- 
tries of  continental  Exirope,  are  an  enterprising 
and  an  intelligent  people.  The  inhabitants  o£ 
Canada  have  become  rich  and  powerfiU,  hare  con- 
structed splendid  cities  and  great  public  works. 
They  know  their  power.  Trust  ihem  and  they 
will  have  confidence  in  you. 

All  our  colonial  dimondties,  all  the  evils  that 
have  distracted  her  Majesty's  subjects  in  those 
Colonies,  have  been  caused  altogether  by  the  undue 
and  unnecessary  interference  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, in  matters  of  local  colonial  govomment. 

The  local  authorities  of  Canada  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  the  counfay.  All  that 
the  Imperial  Government  should  requu%  from  the 
Colonists  is  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  pass  laws  to  control  their  local  affairs.  "What 
has  caused  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  old 
Colonies,  now  tiie  United  Independent  States  of 
America  ?  "Why,  that,  until  our  unconstitutional 
interference  and  inju^ce,  from  1763  to  1773, 
they  had  had  the  management  of  their  own 
local  affairs,  and  that  they  carried  into  those 
countiies  a  knowledge  of  administrative  and  free 
government.  How  true  and  prophetic  were  tiie 
expressions  of  Lord  Chatham,  when  in  1774  he 
stated,  "  Had  the  British  Colonies  been  |>Ianted 
by  any  other  kingdom  than  our  own,  the  inhabi- 
tants wonU  have  carried  with  them  the  chains  of 
slavery,  and  spirit  of  despotism ;  but  as  they  are, 
they  ought  to  De  remembered  as  great  instances  to 
instruct  the  world  what  great  uertions  mankind 
will  naturally  make  when  left  to  the  free  exeidse 
of  their  own  powers."  Afterward,  this  great 
statesman  observed,  "  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would 
advise  the  noble  lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  more 
generous  mode  of  governing  America ;  for  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  America  may  vie  with 
these  kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms,  hut  in  arts 
also.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  principal 
towns  in  America  are  learned  and  polite,  and  un- 
derstand the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  as  well 
as  the  noble  lords  who  are  now  in  office ;  an)^jjjjj 
consequentiy,  they  will  have  a  watcbfril  eye  ovei  „^ 
their  Shorties,  to  prevent  the  least  encroachment  *  „ 
on  their  hereditary  rights.  His  Majesty's  Amen-  , 
can  subjects  who  acknowledge  themselves  hound 
by  the  ties  of  allegianco  have  an  equitable  claim 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  English  constitution ;  and  it  is  an  essential 
and  unaltoiible  right  in  nature,  engrafted  into 
the  British  Comtitiition,  as  a  f^damental  law, 
and  ever  held  sacred  and  irrevocable  by  the  sub- 
jects within  this  realm — that  what  a  man  has 
honestiy  acquired,  is  absolutely  his  own;  which 
he  may  freely  give,  but  whidi  cannot  be  tak^ 
from  mm  Without  his  consent.  This,  my  lords, 
though  no  new  doctrine,  has  always  been  my  re- 
ceived and  unalterable  opinion,  and  I  will  carry 
it  to  my  grave,  that  this  country  had  no  riglit 
under  heaven  to  tax  America." 

Kow,  Canada  is  quite  as  powerful  at  t^  pre- 
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Bent  time,  and  more  defensible  than  tiie  thirteen 
old  British  colonies  were  when  Lord  ChafJiam 
ddivered  those  sage  observations;  and  any  at- 
tempt of  the  Brltidti  executiTo  and  parliament  to 
gOTorn  that  Provintse,  wiUiout  the  consent  of  the 
Canadians,  will  be  found  impossible—futile. 

We  have,  given  them,  by  the  Act  of  1840,  self- 
leBponaible  government.  It  was  a  great  healing 
measure.  The  Bill  passed  lij  the  House  of  Corn- 
menu,  respecting  the  Clei^Beaervei  in  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature,  will  pe^Gsct  and  perpetuate  the 
cure.  Bejecting  that  Bill  vooldlsing  on  another 
Siad  of  Amerioan  vow. 


OLERaT  BE8EBTB8. 

Let  UB  leave  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Colonies  to  manage  their  own  afiaiis,  and  they  i 
will  not  consider  their  allegiance  to  Enj^and  either 
burdensome  or  disagreeable.  They  will  oontinne 
bound  to  you  by  affection.  They  nave  no  desire 
to  become  united  with  the  Great  American  He- 
public  ;  and  should  tlie  time  come  when  they 
will  resolve  to  become  one  or  more  independent 
govemments,  let  ^he  separation  of  tiieir  onion  with 
ua  be  in  peaoe,  love,  and  wisdinn.  Though  VEOiuet 
difTerait  govannmti,  let  all  the  AngLo-Amerioans 
be  one  gnat  nation. 


POEMS,   BY  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 


It  ie  not  in  literature  as  in  politics,  where 
"  the  wise  and  prudent "  ones  hasten  to  hail 
the  rising  sun,  and  are  glad  when  the  knell  of 
the  old  sovereign  is  rung  out,  so  that  they  may 
welcome  with  decent  joy  the  hopeful  successor  to 
his  throne.  Rather,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Critic 
is  so  busy  paying  court  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
that  he  cannot  believe  in  the  birth  of  another 
heir  of  glory  imtil  all  the  bells  are  ringing  and  the 
jubUant  multitude  waken  bim  up  from  his  loyal 
revcne,  and  startle  him  into  a  vain  endeavour  ta 
disprove  the  stranger's  pedigree  and  disavow  his 
lofty  claims.  Mr.  Pharisee-Critic !  there  is  a  woe 
also  against  thee — what  an  ancient  friend  of  ours 
nsed  to  oiU  "  a  good  Old  Testament  curse,"  grim 
and  pitiless,  though  it  happens  to  bo  in  this  case 
not  in  the  Old  but  the  New  Book.  Thou  art 
given  to  garnidiing  the  aepnlohros  of  the  prophets, 
or  at  tiie  most  thou  bowest  dawn  to  none  but 
acknowledged  and  accredited  idols,  "running 
after  a  muftitude  to  do  evil,"  or  good  as  it  may 
happen;  but  with  "  no  eye  to  see,  or  ear  to  hear, 
or  heart  to  understand  "  the  right  man  when  he 
comes  without  flourish  of  trumpets,  in  his  own 
native  simplicity,  as  God  made  him  and  endowed 
him.  By  such  as  thee,  Alexander  Smith  ma^  be 
overlooked  and  despised  and  evil  spoken  of — is,  I 
,  dare  say,  at  this  moment  poohed  and  pshawed  and 
'doomed  to  the  portmanteau,  with  some  few 
J'^" odorous  comparisons"  and  sententaous  advices; 
whereat,  poor  fellow !  he  may  even  now  be 
writhing  and  making  lamentable  grimaces  some- 
where among  the  shady  retreats  of  the  "  Guse 
Bubs "  or  the  Molindinar  Bum.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Critic,  and  albeit  there  may  be  a  grain 
or  two  of  truth  in  what  you  say,  still  let  me 
toll  you  it  is  better  to  come  like  a  gentle 
gossip,  and  look  kindly  on  the  prophet's  OTadle, 
than  to  garnish  the  s^oldire  you  may  have 
helped  to  hew  for  him. 

Alexander  Smith !  do  tiiey  call  thee  Alick  or 
Sandy  when  thou  art  at  home  ?  tliey  will  twit 
fhee,  perhaps,  with  thy  name.  Who  ever  heard  that 
a  prophet  was  bom  in  Nazareth  ?  who  ever  heard 
of  a  poet  among  the  Smith  fiunily  ?   Never  mind 


them,  man ;  stick  to  it,  as  you  have  begun  with  it, 
bravely ;  and  eschew  in  the  middle  and  e's  at 
the  end,  as  thou  wotudst  shun  piracy  and  pla- 
giarism; and  as  thou  shouldst  have  despised  those 
mocking-bird  mimicries  which  thou  hast  unh^- 
pily  tried  already,  foi^etting  thou  hast  a  true 
song  of  thine  own  to  sing  among  starry  nights 
and  flowers  and  leafy  trees.  But  let  that  pass  for 
the  present.  That  same  patronymic  will  not  in- 
troduce you  into  "  good  society ;"  but  we  eee  no 
reason  why,  in  this  age  of  pig-iron,  the  old  race  of 
Tubal  Cain  sljould  not  begin  once  more  to  handle 
the  harp  and  the  organ.  Sparks  from  the  anvil 
were  always  to  lu  a  cheery  sight,  as  we  gathered 
about  the  smithy  door,  or  under  the  broad  syca- 
more watched  the  ewart  sinewy  Yulcan  fabricaiing 
horse-shoes  and  hobnails,  and  givii^  forth  wisdom 
in  his  own  pitiiy  way,  as  if  be  would  knock  it  into 
our  jnven0«  head  with  the  hammer.  And  for 
thee,  Alexander  Smith,  albeit  I  find  not  here  in 
this  book  the  fine  contrast  of  glare  and  gloom  in 
that  old  village  smithy,  which  is  still  a  wonder 
and  a  m^tery  haunting  memory  like  a  dream — 
and  albeit  &ou  hast  not  the  old  smith's  hearty, 
deep-throated  laugh  so  full  of  a  genial,  frank  and 
manly  nature — ^yet  thou  hast  at  least  the  sparka 
flowing  thick  and  fast  and  bright  in  a  ceaseloas 
stream  of  native  poetic  fervour,  which,  if  thou 
look  well  to  it,  smdl  do  thee  better  service  than 
merely  to  emit  scintillations  soon  to  be  extin- 
guished and  forgotten,  when  the  hand  tliat  called 
them  forth  is  growing  weak  and  cold. 

Such,  indeed,  is  this  volume  of  poems.  It  is  a 
rich,  luscious,  abundant  blossom ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  wait  for  the  fruits  of  which  it  holds  out  a  good 
hope.  It  is  a  large  promise  to  pay,  and  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  hill,  believing  tibat  there  are 
effects  to  realize  the  whole  sum  of  our  expecta- 
tions. It  is  a  bright  morning  spangled  vitlL 
countless  dew-drops,  and  ringing  with  many  song- 
birds, and  we  hope  it  will  go  on  "shining  more  and 
more  tmto  iho  perfect  day."  More  than  this  it  is 
not ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  dedred  t^  Mr. 
South  should  himself  learn  and  bdieve  titus;  for 
otherwise  he  will  surely  disappoint  his  best  friends, 
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and  Bhooting  &gt  heavenward,  like  a  Tooket,  tUI 
yet  get  no  plaoe  among  the  stars.  There  will 
need,  we  aasuro  him,  long  toil,  calm  thought,  and 
much  practice  both  in  &e  outer  and  inner  har- 
monies, ere  he  accomplish  the  destiny  that  lies, 
think,  before  him.  Let  him  not  be  offended 
because  we  speak  the  truth.  Were  it  our  object 
to  find  fault,  we  could  pick  more  holes  in  his 
Life- Drama  than  we  could  in  ninety-and-nine  out 
of  ercay  hundred  stale  and  spiritlees  inanities  that 
the  midwives  of  "  the  Bow"  transfer  to  the  onder- 
takere  of  Grab  Street. 

Mr.  Smith  has  started  on  a  noble  race,  and  he 
has  points  of  unmistakable  power  and  speed  in 
him,  though  ha  wajits  aomeQiing  of  ^mmetry 
and  much  training;  and  we  Bpeak  aU  we  more 
fraoldy  because,  !^m  hi«  own  idea  of  the  poet's 
ftmetum  and  ciiaracter,  he  cannot  bat  feel  that  he 
has  yet  much  to  learn  and  to  vnleani,  to  do  and 
to  leare  vndcnu. 

My  friend,  a  poet  must  ere  long  arise,  ^ 

And  with  a  regal  song  son-crown  this  age, 

Ab  a  saint's  head  is  with  a  halo  crowned ; 

One  who  shall  hallow  poetry  to  God 

And  to  its  own  high  ose,  for  poedy  is 

The  grandest  chariot  wherein  king-thoughts  ride : 

One  who  shall  fervent  graep  the  sword  of  song 

As  a  stem  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest  blade, 

To  find  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart 

A.  migh^  poet,  viiom  this  age  shall  choose 

To  be  its  spokeaman  to  all  coming  times. 

In  the  ripe,  full-blown  season  of  his  soul, 

He  Bhall  go  forward  in  his  spirit's  strength, 

And  grapple  with  the  qnestions  of  all  times 

And  wiing  from  Uiem  thdr  meanings. 

So  writes  Alexander  Smith  truly,  and  manfuUj, 
about  the  poet ;  but  he  himself  will  admit  that 
this  book  was  scarcely  composed  "  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet, 
saying,"  as  above  hath  been  well  said  already. 
Let  Mm,  however,  bear  these  words  in  his  heart ; 
let  this  picture  be  graven  in  his  memoir ;  and  let 
him  sit  down  to  hu  rude  block,  not  faUiug  down 
to  worship  the  unshapen  idol,  but  determined 
doggedly  to  chisel  oat  the  reality  of  this  fine 
ideS;  aoA  in  due  time  we  hope  to  see  him  sitting 
high  in  the  grand  Talhalla  which  he  ia  now  ear- 
nestly panting  to  enter.  Yerily,  Alexander  Smith, 
thoa  hast  linuted  the  poef  a  outline  greaUy  to  our 
mind :  a  many-sided  man  ia  he,  wiUi  tiionghts 
that  wander  abroad  over  all  tiie  universe  of  God, 
and  hirge-Bouled  sympathies  with  all  the  brother- 
hood of  men.  Haunting  the  trees,  and  the  streams, 
and  the  fountains,  the  brown  and  silent  hills,  the 
mystery-sounding  shore  that  labours  in  strange 
inarticulate  fashion  to  utter  something  which  we 
feel  to  be  unutterable— the  poet  gathers  every- 
where forms  of  beauty  and  spiritual  harmonies, 
as  he  clasps,  child-like,  the  fair  bosom  of  mother 
Kature,  drinking  from  her  fiill  breast  and  listening 
to  her  loving  voice.  Banging,  too,  among  the 
varied  scenes  of  life,  sitting  by  its  firesides  and 
watching  the  cheery  blink  of  tiie  quiet  hearth  as 
it  fiickera  on  the  weary  face  of  toil,  or  the  matron's 
patient  thoughtfttlneas,  the  ^oet  aeeke  to  trans- 
fiiae  himself  into  all  other  beings,  and  to  taste  the 
nraet  OBd  fitter  ftfereiy  maiiasrof  exirtenoe^ — to 


live  in  other  men,  in  other  times,  in  all  this  glo- 
rious and  beautiful  creation,  so  that  his  hearts 
beat,  whether  calm  or  fevered,  shall  bo  less  a 
thing  of  his  own  breast,  and  more  like  the  general 
pulse  in  the  bosom  of  our  human  nature,  or  as  our 
author  himself  says : — 

lake  God  I  would  pervade  hnmanity, 
-From  bridegroom  dreaming  on  his  marriage  mom, 
To  a  wild  wretch  tied  on  the  farthest  boogh 
Of  oak  that  roars  on  edge  of  an  abyss, 
The  while  the  desperate  wind  wi^  all  Its  strength 
Strains  the  whole  night  to  drive  it  down  the  guU^ 

rd  creep  into  the  lost  and  ruin'd  hearts 
Of  sinful  women  dying  in  the  streets. 

And  in  short  the  true  poet  seeks  to  identify 
himself  with  all  mankind,  to  visit  the  secret 
"  chambers  of  imagery,"  and  know  what  is  going 
0|i  in  the  depths  of  every  soul,  believing  that 
everywhere  he  will  find  a  point  of  contact,  and 
something  to  be  loved.  Above  all,  whithenoevar 
he  goes  orwhatsoevwheisdoin^  wh«tiier  gatho^ 
ing  pale  oowilipe  in  the  springwoods,  or  listening 
to  monotonous  runnels  babbling  among  their 
pebbles,  or  whispering  to  ttte  water-lUies,  or 
whether  he  be  giving  utterance  to  the  sorrows, 
and  stra^les,  and  pains,  and  joys,  of  an  age  that 
is  labouring  with  great  thoughts  or  strivii^  after 
high  achievements ;  in  any  case,  and  even  in  his 
most  playful  mood,  there  is  a  depth  and  solemnity 
in  him  becoming  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
moving  among  the  pillared  stateliness,  and  sculp- 
tured grandeur,  and  lo%  harmonies  of  a  temple 
which  God  has  reared  for  his  own  glorious  wor- 
ship, and  in  which  the  poet  bath  a  place  as  one 
of  the  anointed  high-priests  and  inspired  oracles 
of  the  faith.  So  Qiey  judged  rightly  of  old  time, 
when  the  VatM  was  deemed  a  true  prophet,  and 
not  metelj  a  verse-maker,  given  to  chiming 
syllables  in  a  school-girl's  idbum.  Thus  the 
old  heathen  poems  of  Greece  caught  more  no- 
bihty,  and  grandeur,  and  loveliness  &om  Zeua 
and  Aphrodite,  than  ours  have  done  &om  the 
Hving  God  himself.  Nay,  the  Boman  Jupiter 
Tonans  did  more  for  Tirgifian  mimiories,  to  make 
them  great,  than  ever  the  Ifessiah  and  Sia  mys- 
teries  have  done  for  our  English  poetic  literature; 
for,  bating  some  few  stoeet-singing  hymnsters,  or- 
gan-grindmg  in  a  London  fog  at  the  maddest  pitch 
of  a  cracked  counter-tenor,  who  have  howled  cer- 
tain polemical  ballads  more  or  less  blasphemous, 
truly  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  show  that  our 
poets  have  yet  escaped  from  Egyptian  bondage, 
and  thick  darkness,  and  leeks,  and  onions,  and 
garlic.  Of  this  sad  lack  Alexander  Smith  has 
spoken  truly,  when  he  makes  demand  for  one 
who  shall  "hallow  poetry  to  (Jod;'*  but  his 
"Life-Drama"  has  verily  done  nothing  to  fill 
up  the  chasm — has  not  so  much  as  fiung  a  stone 
into  the  abyss,  to  shew  how  deep  and  how  hol- 
low it  is. 

Still,  with  all  the  unartistic  clumsiness  of  this 
imripe  poem,  there  is  one  thing  having  some  like- 
ness of  a  divine  truth  in  it.  Too  much  there  is 
of  tho  spasmodic  and  hysterical,  straggling  un- 
easily where  the  ripe  poet  wQuId  be  calm;  too 
muoh  there  is  also  a^jfej^^to^^  P«>P« 
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fiinction  of  (he  Vat«*  was  "to  draw  images  from 
every  tiling  " ;  for 

Images  lie  tliiek  apoa  his  talk 
As  sheUs  on  ocean  sands ; 

a  great  mistake^  sorely,  for  you  might  as  veil 
say  that  a  man's  chief  end  "  was  to  make  clothes, 
these  images  heing  chiefly  of  use  as  garments  for 
hia  thoughts,  and  otherwise  not  better  than  robes 
upon  a  clothes-horse.  But  still  the  leading  idea 
of  this  Life-Drama,  shadows  forth  to  us,  though 
dimly,  the  transition  of  an  earnest  human  soul 
from  the  cold,  icy  winter  of  human  vanity  that 
craves  for  idle  fame,  to  the  warmth  of  that  genial 
spring-tide  which  love  quickens  in  the  heart,  and 
wreaths  with  perennial  blossoms ;  and  so  far,  we 
hold  that  this  is  a  veritable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  day;  the  distinct  utterance  of  a 
truth  which  it  was  high  time  for  any  one  who 
had  heard  it  "  in  the  closet,"  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  "from  the  house-tops."  While  we  are 
ready  to  admil^  then,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Smith 
has  dug  from  his  intellectual  Uount  Alexander 
a  good  deal  of  precious  metal  for  increase  of  our 
l^eral  drculation  in  the  shape  of  very  poetical 
fldmilies  and  metaphonii  as  when  he  speaks  of  his 
life,  saying  that  it  is 

Bare,  bald,  and  tavdiy  as  a  fingered  moth ; 

or  talks  of 

Giving  men  glimi»eB  so  dirine 
As  when,  upon  a  raoldng  night,  the  irind 
Drawn  the  pale  otirtaina  of  the  rapoury  clouds, 
And  shows  those  woDdeifUl,  mysterions  voids. 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  poises ; 

or  when  he  says  it  were 

Better  for  man, 
Were  he  and  nature  more  familiar  friends  ! 
His  part  is  worst  ^at  touches  this  base  woild. 
Altho'  the  ocean's  inmost  heart  be  pore, 
Yet  the  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand; 

still,  upon  the  whole,  this  book  exhibits  less  of 
poetic  thought  than  of  poetic  sensibility;  littie 
"grappling  with  the  questions  of  all  times," 
though  much  of  a  keen  insight  into  those 
symbols  and  affinities  which  link  the  world  of 
thought  with  the  world  of  matter,  and  which 
form  the  rich  colouring  of  poetic  langnage,  rather 
than  the  fabric  and  texture  of  its  ideas.  And 
even  in  this  respect  we  could  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Smith  for  his  too  frequent 
habit  of  toying  with  a  conceit,  and  his  readiness 
to  go  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  cull  a  chance 
flower  and  stick  it  in  his  button-hole.  "Wb  could 
also  tell  him  some  certain  things  that  might  help 
him  to  distinguish  between  a  true  interpretation 
of  nature  end  the  forced  and  fimcifol  way  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  the  Tolnme  of  its  liook  ;  like 
many  another  preacher,  wresting  the  letter  quite 
away  frvm  the  roirit.  And  truly  there  are  many 
things  we  should  like  to  say,  and  would  sa^,  if 
we  eould  only  have  a  ibreiuxni's  saunter  witii  him, 
some  bright  sunny  dBj,  aloi^  tiie  Trongate, 
or  the  Sauohie-hall-road ;  or,  better  far,  if  wo 
could  just  have  a  moonlight  stroll  together  where 
the  hrown  ^lotnn  of  the  old  hiUs  lies  mirrored  in 


great  shadowy  masses  on  the  quiet  bosom  of  Loch 
Lomond ;  and,  in  fact,  the  next  time  we  visit  the 
precincts  of  St.  Mungo's,  the  old  city  of  the  fish 
and  the  castle,  where  we  believe  our  poet  wons  at 
this  day,  onr  purpose  is  to  see  the  Laigh  Kirk,  the 
Saut  Market,  and  3Ir.  Alexander  Smith,  and  then 
and  there  to  tell  him,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love,  that  he  has  used  the  sea  and  the  stars  like 
the  minister's  pair  of  horses,  which  to-day  arc 
ploughing  the  glebe  and  to-morrow  are  drawing 
his  wife  in  an  open  pheeton  to  the  Laird's — that 
he  has,  in  his  tenth  midnight-scene  on  Lcmdon- 
bridge,  sacrificed  grossly  to  a  sentimental  Moloch, 
making  his  hero  pass  through  unhallowed  fires  in 
most  unnatural  fashion  and  with  most  gratoitous 
pain ;  and,  in  fine,  that  he  has,  in  various  ways, 
occasioned  such  an  ov^^w  of  our  critical  bu^ 
that,  but  for  a  very  whotestmie  and  happy  consti- 
tution, in  the  mam,  we  should  have  been  in  as 
acrid  and  bitter  a  state  as  if  we  had  supped  last 
night  on  "Welsh-rabbit,  and  been  hag-riddm 
the  ghost  of  a  Gloster-dieese.  But  though  it  is 
onr  full  purpose  to  be  sharp  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
though  we  have  a  "  crow  to  pluck  with  him,"  we 
would,  for  the  present,  "  gently  scan  our  brother 
man,"  and  rather  make  welcome  recognition  of 
the  light  and  heat  of  this  sun,  than  take  a  cnrious 
survey  of  the  spots  by  which  itis  tarnished. 

Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  not  already 
catalogued  the  blemishes  too  much  at  large. 
Perhaps  we  have ;  but  if  so,  it  has  been  in  no  un- 
kindly spirit,  but  simply  with  the  purpose  of 
couching  the  poet's  cataract,  that  his  vision  here- 
after may  become  more  clear.  If  we  have  spit 
upon  the  ground,  it  was  solely  to  anoint  his  eyes. 
It  is  fiir  frvm  our  object  to  touch  the  sensitive 
spirit  on  the  quick  and  tender  part,  or  to  pour  oil 
of  vitriol  on  his  sores.  On  the  contrary,  though 
we  can  plainly  discern  that  the  writer  of  the  Life- 
Drama  has  not  yet  shak^  off  the  chrysalis,  and  is 

astm^ling  to  get  his  wings  fre^  that  he  may 
in  the  sunshine  and  flutter  among  the  flowers ; 
yet,  from  a  earefhl  and  indeed  ouriouB  sorvey  of 
that  part  of  him  whicdi  has  yet  been  developed, 
we  ai^e  decidedly  that  he  is  no  death-moth,  who 
will  singe  his  wings  at  the  candle  flame,  but  rather 
an  emperor  butteidy,  a  joyous  creature  of  the  day 
and  the  sonshine,  whom  we  hope  to  see  some 
day  flattering  around  the  path  of  life,  and  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  men.  That  he  will  yet 
shake  off  the  extreme  sensuousness  of  his  pre- 
sent character,  and  leave  his  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra notions,  like  other  Egyptian  ruinB,  to  be 
buried  in  the  desert-drift  and  oblivion,  we  for 
our  parts  have  no  doubt  at  all;  and  unless  we 
have  greatiy  mistaken  the  springs  of  native  power 
that  are  in  him,  he  will  leave  many  other  things 
also  behind,  and  press  on  towards  the  perfect 
man,  striving,  in  acalm  ttnling  silence  for  a  space, 
to  be  a  meet  organ,  at  last,  for  the  utterance  of 
the  many-voiced  harmonies  of  this  many-sided 
age.  That  he  has  a  fine  eye  in  his  head,  a  pain- 
ter's eye  rejoicing  in  Ood's  &ir  haiuliwork,  who 
can  doubt  who  reads  these  linee? — 

'Mong  the  green  lanes  of  Kent — green  stmny  lanee — 
Where  troops  of  children  shout^  wd  laofl^M^i^  I^i 
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And  gftther  daisies,  stood  an  antiqne  home, 
Within  its  orchard  rich  with  rndtly  fruits ; 
For  the  ftill  year  was  laughing  in  its  prime. 
Wealth  of  all  flowers  grev  in  that  garden  green. 
And  the  old  porch  with  it»  great  oalua  door 
Wat  tmothertd  in  rote  bloom,  whiU  o'er  the  vaUa 
The  honey-tuekle  eUtng  delicioxuly. 
Be/ore  the  door  there  lay  a  plot  grass 
Snotoed  &er  vUh  dititiet—ftovmr  of  aU  beloved, 
Andfammueittnaong;  ondiHtJumidit 
A  eiured  fountain  stood,  dried  up  and  broken^ 
On  which  a  peacock  perched  and  tunmd  ttte^; 
Beneath,  two  petted  rabbitt,  snowy  wAite, 
Squatted  upon  the  tward. 
A  row  of  poplars  darkly  rote  behind, 
.  AroMd  whose  topi,  and  the  Mfatl^aned  taMt, 
WMUpiffeoniJlutured,  andofer  aUwu  ieitt 
The  mighty  it^,  teith  tailing  tunny  eloudt. 

That  k  a  pictare  not  perhaps  of  the  highest 
land,  not  beheld  with  the  Torner  "  eye  of  fiiith 
Thich  seeth  things  that  are  invisible  "  to  grosser 
■ense;  bnt  yet  fall,  clear  and  true,  just  sach 
a  Kentish  grange,  "smothered  among  xose-badfl|" 
as  we  have  oftcni  seen  with  mingled  love  and 
envy,  while  drowsing  a  rare  holiday  among  the 
hawthorn- scented  lanes,  or  while  the  white  cones  of 
the  ohesnut-bloom'  were  still  sweetening  the  June 
air.  Sut,  why  is  it  that  our  Glasgow  poet  has  not 
taken  us  "  doon  the  water,"  among  the  lochs  and 
firths,  and  glorious  island  glimiwea  of  his  own 
loTcly  knd?  We  should  have  expected  Bate 
and  Arran  and  Lomond,  and  the  splendid  day- 
dream which  opens  on  the  Clyde  voyager,  as  ho 
Bteams  in  sight  of  Dumbarton  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, to  figure  with  more  prominence  on  these 
picturesque  pages.  That  would  have  been  more 
edi^g  bv  &r  than  the  idle  laudation  of  whiskey, 
"ydlowed  with  peat-reek  and  mellowed  witii 
age,"  and  drunk  in  a  "mountain  shieling," 
among  "dark  purple  moors,"  by  the  "gr^  boul- 
ders of  Rannoch,"  or  the  misty  scarf  of  Ben- 
More;"  of  all  which  we  are  ready  to  avow  that^ 
gi«atly  to  the  credit  of  the  writer,  he  has  canght 
no  inspiration  from  his  sut^eot,  esdiilarating 
thoD^  it  be.  Bn^  if  th^  is  air;'  thing  in  which 
oar  author  excels,  it  is  in  the  ^escriptioni  direct 
or  inodenlal,  of  dewy  nights  and  starry  heavens. 
Then  he  is  quite  at  home,  though  we  dare  say, 
his  mother,  or  his  landlady,  may  entertain  a 
difierent  opinion  on  this  head,  when  the  gentle 
poet  knocks  timidly  at  untimely  hours,  and  stands 
OB  the  door  step,  watching  Orion  among  the  chim- 
ney-pots. "With  the  sea,  also,  he  plays  familiarly, 
M  one  that  has  gathered  shells  on  the  grey  beach, 
and  puUed  the  tangles  from  the  rough-backed 
"Amy,"  and  who  is,  probably,  aU  the  more 


fond  of  Father  Neptune,  from  having  mainly 
watched  him  in  the  moonlight  evenings, 

Toying  with  the  shore  hia  wedded  bride, 
'When  in  the  fulness  of  his  marriage  joy, 
He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells, 
Hetires  a  space  to  see  how  fair  she  looks, 
Then  proud,  rana  np  to  kiss  her ; 

for  he  has  always  a  kindlier  word  for  the  hoary 
old  rogue  than  ever  any  one  could  yet  spare,  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  dandled  on  his  bosom  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Solway,  or  about  the  Kyles  of 
Bute.  Ko,  no,  Kr.  Smitii ;  don't  tell  us  about 
the  brid^oom  sea,  toying  in  this  playfril  and 
happy  way ;  for  a  more  deceitful  sleeping-com- 
panion there  never  was,  and  when  he  comes  to 
that  kissing  work  you  speak  abotit,  it  is  ^he 
roughest  and  most  boorish  attack  ever  made  on 
mamen's  lips,  to  say  nothing  of  the  salt^  or  the 
blue-beard  character  of  the  grim  old  wooer.  You 
realty  must  give  oveat  this  way.  It  has  not  veri- 
similitude. It  is  like  the  notion  of  a  girl  at  a 
watering-place,  before  she  makes  her  first  trip  in 
a  pleasure-yacht ;  and  if  you  would  be  a  wise  in- 
terpreter of  the  ocean  shells  and  surges,  you  must 
take  a  walk  with  old  Homer,  by  the  many-mur- 
muring sea,  or  feel  as  Tennyson,  when  he  wrote 
the 

Break,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  seal 

And  I  would  that  my  voice  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

But  we  must  have  done,  our  space,  Uiongh  not 
our  matter,  being  exhausted.  We  would,  there- 
fore, briefly  recommend  Mr.  Smith  to  remember 
his  own  words — 

Strive  for  the  Poet's  crown  t  but  ne'er  forget 
How  pow  are  Uncfa  blooms  to  thonghtfiu  fruits. 

Be  in  no  hurry  to  be  famous ;  you  must  first 
of  all  be  great.  Sit  down  humbly  on  the  footstool 
at  the  knees  of  the  great  parent,  and  listen  reve- 
rentially to  what  mother  Nature  has  to  sing  or 
say — to  the  old  ballad  lore  that  is  chiming  in  her 
memory,  to  the  sage  counsel  that  she  mingles  with 
her  talk,  to  the  h^tories  and  the  mysteries  which 
she  will  by  and  by  reveal  to  thee,  if  thou  shew 
thyself  a  good  listener,  and  able  to  receive  her 
dark  sayings.  If  so,  we  slmll  expect  to  meet  thee 
again,  and  would  now  bid  thee .  adieu  in  words 
thou  knowest  well. 

A  star  is  trembling  on  the  horizon's  verge. 
That  star  shall  now  and  broaden  on  the  n^ht, 
Until  it  hangs  cuvine  and  beaotiM 
In  the  proud  zenith. 

Magr  you  so  broaden  on  the  skies  of  ftme. 


TOi^  XX. — ^iTO.  ccxxxxn. 
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DOHESnC. 

The  proceedings  wUch  liave  taken  place  in  Par- 
liament, nnce  it  re-assembled  <m  the  4th  of  last 
month,  have  possessed  more  than  usual  interest. 
Of  the  salyeots  which  have  been  under  considera- 
tion, the  most  important  have  been  ttie  proposals 
of  the  (Government  relative  to  education  and  the 
finances.  As  regards  theformer,  the  expectations  of 
the  public  were  not  very  high ;  and  the  intentions 
of  the  Ministry,  as  announced  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, if  they  do  not  &I1  short  of  tiiese  anticipations, 
certainly  do  not  surpass  them.  The  principd 
features  of  the  scheme  (if  such  it  may  be  called), 
are  the  provisions  relative  to  education  in  towns, 
and  to  charitable  endowments.  Municipal  coun- 
cils are  to  be  enabled,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
to  levy  a  rate  in  aid  of  education — the  proceeds 
to  be  disthbnted,  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 
proportion,  among  schools  already  existing  and 
approved  by  the  Edacattomd.  Committee  ot  the 
Ihiyy  Ooimcil.  The  charitable  endowments, 
which  now  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
£312,000,  are  to  be  rescued  from  mismanagement 
and  inefficiency,  and  tamed  to  better  account  fbr 
educational  purposes,  under  the  Bii|>arviBioa  of  a 
Committee  of  uie  Council.  Special  allowances 
are  to  be  mode  to  schools  in  places  which  possess 
no  municipal  ofsanimtion.  Tha  amount  annually 
voted  for  education  is  to  be  increased  by  £1 00,000. 
The  tTniversities  are  for  the  present  left  un- 
disturbed, but  with  on  express  warning  that  the 
interference  of  the  Gfovemment  can  only  be 
averted  by  timely  self-reformation. 

These  proposals,  satisfactory  as  &r  as  they  go, 
are,  of  course,  liable  to  the  objection  that  they 
fail  to  supply  the  great  want,  now  acknowledged 
and  deplored  by  all  parties,  of  a  method  by  which 
instruction  may  be  made  to  reach  the  children  of 
the  most  necessitous  and  ignorant  classes.  The 
assistance  rendered  from  the  public  fimds  is  to  be 
afiorded  only  to  those  parents  who  are  already 
able  and  willing  to  give  some  sort  of  education  to 
their  children.  The  proper  answer  to  this  objec- 
tion is,  that  the  blame  of  the  shortcoming  rests, 
not  with  the  actual  Administration,  but  with  the 
present  frame  of  the  Qovemment.  Under  a  re- 
stricted franchise,  the  bene^al  action  of  the 
State,  eitiier  for  educational  or  far  any  other  pur- 
pose, is  limited,  hj  a  kind  of  poUtieal  necessity, 
to  frtmt  may  be  t«rm^  the  electoral  classes  of  the 
community.  The  establishment  of  a  really  na- 
tional system  of  education,  is  one  of  the  reanlts 
-  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  a  large  extezuaon 
of  the  Bufi&age. 

If  the  Government  proposals  with  regard  to 
education  rather  disappointed  public  expectation, 
the  Budget  has  greatly  exceeded  it.  This  states- 
man-like and  comprehensive  scheme,  ably  and 
clearly  developed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  speech 
of  the  18th  of  last  month,  has  been  received  with 
more  general  apyobatiMi  thag  yroftlly  rffwardB  the 


efforts  of  our  ministers  of  finance.   This  approrol 
of  the  scheme  as  a  vhote,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  certain  details,  some  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  amended  before  they  pass  into  law.  The 
Revenue  of  the  financial  year  1858-54,  is  esti- 
mated at  £52,990,000;   the  expenditure  at 
£52, 1 83,000 ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  about£800,0OO. 
This  surplus  it  is  proposed  to  increase  by  some 
additions  to  the  existing  taxes.    One  of  these  is 
the  temporary  extension  of  the  income  tax,  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  6d.  in  the  poimd,  to  incomes  be- 
tween £100  and  £150,  and  to  Ireland.    The  le- 
gacy duty  is  to  be  extended  to  all  successions, 
real  property  being  no  longer  exempted.  There 
is  to  be  an  addition  of  Is.  a  gallon  to  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Scotland,  and  of  8d.  in  Ireland ;  and  an 
increase  is  to  be  made  in  the  higher  grade  of  li- 
cences to  brewers,  and  to  dealers  in  tea  and  coffee, 
tobacco  and  soap.    The  total  receipts  from  these 
increased  taxes  are  expected  to  amoimt,  in  the 
year  1853-4,  to  £1,344,000,  andin  Aitnre  years 
to  a  considerably  la^r  sum.    The  means  which 
the  CSumcellor  of  the  Exchequer  thus  obtains  are 
to  be  applied  to  Uie  remission  or  reduction  of  some  of 
the  mMtol^eotionable  of  the  existing  imposts.  The 
duty  on  soap,  whic^  now  prodnces  £1, 126,000,  is  to 
be  abolished  alb^ether.  The  tea-duty  is  to  be  di- 
minished, by  gradual  reductions,  from  its  present 
amount  of  2*.  2^d,  per  lb.,  to  U.  per  lb.,  in  1856. 
The  customs*  duties  on  twelve  otlier  articles  of 
food,  including  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  raisins  and 
cocoa,  are  to  be  considerably  lowered.    There  are, 
besides,  133  more  articles,  the  duties  on  which 
are  to  be  reduced,  and  123  which  are  to  be  set 
free  from  duty  altogether.    The  stamp-duty  on 
life  assurance  is  to  be  diminished  from  2f.  6d.  to 
6d.  per  £100;  on  receipts,  to  \d.  for  all  amounts; 
on  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  where  no  con- 
sideration is  given,  to  2«.  Gd.;  on  attorney's  an- 
nual certificates,  to  £9  in  the  metropolis,  and  £6 
in  the  country — ond  on  articles  of  olerk^p  from 
£120  to  £80.    The  duty  on  advertisements  is  to 
be  reduced  from  1«.  6d.  to  6d. ;  and  newspaper 
supplements,  containing  only  advertisements,  are 
not  to  be  M^le  to  the  stamp  duty.   The  duty  on 
hackney  carriages  is  to  be  reduced  from  It.  5tf.  to 
I«.  a  day.    In  the  assessed  taxes  large  remissions 
are  to  be  made.    The  duties  on  men-Bervants,  and 
on  carnages,  horses  and  dogs,  are  to  be  oonEider- 
ably  lowered  in  most  cases,  and  in  others  to  be 
simplified  and  equalized.   The  conditions  of  the 
redemption  of  tiie  land-tax  are  to  be  made  mora 
favourable.    By  all  these  remissions,,  under  tiie 
different  heads  of  excise,  customs,  stamps  and  as- 
sessed taxes,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  taxation 
for  the  present  year  of  £2,568,000,  and  a  loss  in- 
curred by  the  revenue,  after  allowing  for  the 
addition^  receipts  from  increased  consumption, 
of  £1,656,000.  The  surplus  of  revenue  remaining 
after  these  remissions  will  be  £493,000.  When 
aU  tiie  proposed  re^9^^^@^d^^|glt^  of  tea 
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dnfy,  shall  have  taken  effisotr  the  eniira  remiaBion 
of  tuation,  under  thu  Boheme,  -will  he  not  less 
than  £5,384,000.  The  resources  which  are  ex- 
pected to  he  available  for  the  repeal  of  the  income- 
taxin  1860  (after  BocoessiTe  reductions,  in  1855  and 
1 857),  to  Gd.  and  Sd.  in  the  pound,  are  to  he  derived 
partly  from  the  legacy  duty  and  the  other  newtazes, 
partly  from  the  diminished  charge  of  the  national 
debt,  and  partly  from  the  falling  in  of  the  long 
annuities,  which  alone  will  in  that  year  effect  a 
relief  of  £2,146,000. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  (]h>vemment  plan, 
which  in  its  extent,  not  less  than  in  the  mingled 
boldness  and  prudence  of  its  rarioos  provisions,  re- 
minds one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memorable  budgets. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  carries 
out  the  system  which  that  great  statesman  was 
the  first,  not  indeed  to  originate,  but  to  bring 
into  practical  operation  on  a  large  scale.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defects  of  the  plan  are  obvious 
enongh ;  not  the  least  among  them  being  the  re- 
tention of  the  income  -tax  in  its  unreformcd  state, 
though  its  inequalities  are  now  admitted.  How- 
ever £dr  the  intentions  of  the  Ministry  may  be, 
few  i)er8ons  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  expect 
that  the  Govemmoat  of  1860  will  he  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  amount  of  revenue  afforded  by 
this  tax.  The  advocates  of  a  re-adjustment  of  this 
impost  may,  however,  be  content  to  endure  its 
inequalities  a  few  years  longer,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  the  year  1860,  public  opinitm  will  have  be- 
come sufficiently  enlightened  to  enable  the 
Government  of  that  day  to  convert  an  unfair  and 
vexatious  income-tax  into  an  equitable  property- 
tax. 

Of  minor  objections,  one  of  the  most  reasonable 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
duty  on  advertisements  is  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
tax  of  sixpence,  which  is  to  be  retained,  will  be 
quite  sufBoient  to  prevent  the  cheapening  of  ad- 
vertisements, by  preserving  the  partial  monopoly 
which  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal journals.  The  remission  of  the  duty  on 
supplements,  a  measure  unobjectionable  in  itself, 
wul  only  serve,  under  the  circumstances,  to  de- 
velop and  oonfirm  this  monopoly.  The  tax  should 
be  abolished  altogether;  its  reduction,  as  now 
proposed,  will  produce  few  of  those  benefits  which 
may  reanmably  be  expected  to  aocme  from  its 
(mtire  remisatm. 

The  intended  reforms,  snbseqamfly  amunmoed 
by  Ur.  AVilson,  in  the  methods'  of  levying  the 
customs'  duties,  constitute  the  proper  complement 
of  the  financial  reforms  proposed  in  the  budget, 
and  will  retieve  the  commerce  of  the  country  from 
many  needless  and  injurious  restrictions. 

COLOVISS  AJTD  J}EFENI)EHCIE8. 

The  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  questiMi  of  the 
future  government  of  India  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  intelligence  that  two  of  the 
judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Bombay  have  been 
summarily  removed  from  the  bench,  by  the  mere 
fiat  of  the  Qovemor,  without  process  of  trial,  and 
for  alleged  grounds  which  the  public  in  India 
consider  not  to  be  the  real  causes  of  their  dis- 
BiiaaaL  Whatever  tiie  tratb  of  the  matter  may 
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he,  it  is  dear  under  the  present  system,  no 
security  fer  the  good  administratiaa  of  justice  can 
exist  in  India.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  any  arrangements  which  can  be  devised 
wiU  affbrd  this  security,  until  the  natives  of 
India,  or,  at  least,  the  more  civilised  portion  of 
them,  shall  be  ai^tted  to  some  share  in  the 
government  of  their  country.  In  a  petition, 
signed  by  between  six  and  seven  thousand  edu- 
cated natives  of  Bengal,  and  presented  to  the 
Souse  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  some 
suggestions  are  made  on  this  point,  which  deserve 
attention.  The  petitioners  propose  that  the  le^s- 
lative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  council  of  seven- 
teen persons,  of  whom  five  shall  be  Europeans, 
and  twelve,  natives — three  from  each  presidency. 
The  twelve  native  members,  they  suggest,  should 
be  at  first  selected  by  the  Governor-General,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  at  some  fixture  day 
this  method  of  appointment  is  to  give  place  to  a 
system  of  popular  election.  Of  course.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  whose  opinions  with  regard  to 
Indian  government  appear  to  be  formed  on  the 
old  maxim  of  paternal  despotism,  "Everything 
for  the  people,  nothing  by  the  people,"  objected 
strongly  to  these  suggestions ;  but,  some  of  his 
noble  colleagues  took  different  views  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  sagacious  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  Manchester,  at  their  recent  puhlio 
meeting,  have  sufficiently  indicated  their  own 
opinions,  that  industry,  prosperity,  and  content- 
ment in  India,  can  only  spring  from  the  self; 
reliant  energy  and  intelligence,  which  will  be 
developed  by  education  and  free  institutions. 

From  an  allusion  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's Budget  speech,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Colonial  Minister,  in  accordance  with  his 
weU-known  principles,  has  determined  to  empower 
the  colonists  of  Jamaica  to  exercise  a  more  com- 
plete control  over  their  public  expenditure.  How 
s]r8tematically  they  are  thwart«l  at  present  in 
this  respect  appears  from  the  following  intelli- 
gence from  that  island,  which  we  copy  from  the 
Times  of  April  4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Jamaica  "  Council,"  or  Upper  Hous^  is  a 
nomhiated  body,  a^inted  by  the  Home  (3ovem- 
ment,  and  not  responsible  to  the  Colonists  :— 

A  bill  to  reduce  the  expenditore  of  the  colon;  by 
f6a,!500,  had  passed  the  AsHembly.  It  was  ftally  expected 
that  the  bill  vould  be  ngected  bv  the  Council.  Indeed, 
it  yna  whispered  in  poUucal  cdroles,  that  ml;  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  wonld  vote  in  faTonr  oXiL  In  the 
event  of  the  bill  being  rejected,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
popular  branch  would  pass  a  resolution  refusing  to  raise 
any  supplies.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  short  proro- 
gation. On  re-assembling,  the  some  resolntion,  or  one 
similar  to  it,  wonld  be,  probably,  passed.  This  would 
leave  the  Governor  no  (dtematiTe  bnt  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  and  appeal  to  the  eonstitaency.  Should  this 
be  done,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  new  House  will  b* 
imbaed  with  retrenchment  prinaples,  to  at  least  as  great 
an  extent  as  its  predecessor. 

&KLch  is  the  mode  in  which  tiie  Government  of 
Jamaica  has  hitherto  been  conducted.  In  this 
country,  when  the  House  of  Lords  opposes  itself, 
on  any  important  question,  to  the  fixed  determi- 
natiou  of  the  pec^,  «  cmtamied  "  piSHttre  from 
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without "  will,  in  time,  compel  it  to  giye  way ;  but 
in  Jamaica,  the  Council,  backed  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Home  Government,  can 
always  resist  effectually  any  amount  of  pressure. 
If  " resj^nsible  government"  shall  now  be  esta- 
blished in  that  colony,  with  such  an  elective  fran- 
chise as  will  enable  tiie  labouring  classes  to  protect 
themselves  against  ojmressive  legislation,  we  shall 
soon  cease  to  hear  of  discontrait  and  diBtress  in 
Jamaica. 

FOBxxair. 

The  political  stagnation  ct  the  Ccmtineni  has 
only  been  distuibed,  of  late,  by  two  changes  of 
ministry,  remarkable  rather  for  tiie  cansea  which 
led  to  tiiem,  than  for  their  intrinBic  importance. 
In  Spain,  the  unpopular  "Miniaten  who  hare  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  reactionary  in- 
tentions of  the  Courts  and  to  reduce  the  L^isla- 
ture  to  a  condition  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  I^nch 
Empire,  have  been,  at  length,  compelled  to  resign, 
and  hare  been  succeeded  by  a  ministiy  of  pro- 
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fessedl^  moderate  and  conciliatory  views.  The 
event  IS  only  of  importance  as  an  evidence  that 
even  in  Spain,  as  in  other  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  the  cause  of  constitutional  government  baa 
not  been  weakened  by  the  temporary  defection  of 
France. 

In  Holland,  a  "  Papal  aggression^"  cl(ffiely  re- 
sembling that  which  disturbed  this'  country  Uireo 
years  ago ;  in  other  words,  the  appointment  of  a 
Soman  Catholic  Archbishop  and  four  eufiragan 
Bidiops,  has  produced  a  popular  excitemrait,  which 
has  dnven  £rom  power  the  Uinisters  who  acqui- 
esced in  this  proceeding  of  the  Roman  See.  In 
our  country,  the  statesmm  who,  three  years  ago, 
opposed  the  current  of  popular  indignation,  now 
hold  the  highest  places  m  the  Adminiatratirai.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  Dutch  Protestants 
will  be  equally  ready  to  forgive  the  Hiniatera 
whom  they  have  now  expelled  from  office,  for  the 
offence  of  religious  toleration. 
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Cohden  and  ki«  Pamphlet  considered;  in  a  letter 
to  Bichard  Cobden,  Esq.  M.P.  By  Alfred  B. 
EicUARDs,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  London :  Bailey 
Brothers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings.  1853. 

Ur.  Eichabm  has  wroufj^t  himself  up  to  a  state 
of  p^eet  delirium,  and  bidden  adieu  to  common 
courtesy  and  decency,  and,  what  is  worse  for  him, 
to  common  senaeas  well— «nd  all  along  of  Bichard 
Cobden  and  his  pamphlet.  On  Hob  Butrject  he  is 
insane,  perfectly  mad  with  sheer  hatred,  which, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  conceal,  be  boasts  and 
parades  upon  all  occasions.  His  avowed  hatred 
is  only  equalled  by  his  pomposity  and  pedantry. 
Stupidly  imagining  that  because  Mr.  Cobden  does 
not  garnish  his  paragraphs  with  fag  ends  of  Greek 
and  scraps  of  Eatiu,  he  must  be  wanting  in  edu- 
cation, "Mr.  Richards  takes  care  to  show  himself 
a  man  of  erudition  by  dra^^ng  in  classical  quota- 
tions where  they  have  no  business,  and  actually 
pens  an  elaborate  note  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
he  knows  almost  as  much  of  prosody  as  a  boy  on 
the  lowest  form  at  Harrow  is  expected  to  know 
at  twelve  years  of  age.  With  aU  his  scholarship, 
however,  he  writes  in  an  abominably  stilted  and 
inflated  style — a  sfyle  as  remote  in  vigour  and 
effect  &om  the  plain  Saxon  of  Cobden  as  mere 
windy  verbiage  can  well  be.  We  do  not  share 
Uie  whole  of  Hr.  Cobden's  opiidons  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  and  the  probabiUties  of  invasion,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  bat  we  would  much  rattier 
endorse  them  in  toto  than  subecribe  to  the  rabid 
rant  of  these  pages,  or  countenance  the  ungentle- 
manly  and  savage  discourtesy  which  seems  to  be 
the  chief  characteristic  of  their  author.  In  page 
1 11  he  gives  us  the  old  saw  "  Didimie  Jideliitr 
^ui9i,"  ftc. ;  if  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  Hr. 


Richards  w^kt  to  be  aa  ignorant  as  a  blind  horse. 
We  have  some  faith  in  the  adage  ourselves,  and 
are,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that 
this  erudite  seeming  is  assumed  for  the  nonce. 
It  is  possible  that  his  ftirious  wrath  is  also  got  up 
for  a  temporary  purpose ;  so  much  the  better  for 
him  if  it  be. 

Australia  Fmtoi  and  Revisited.  A  NarraUve  of  re- 
cent Travels  and  t^d  Experiences  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales.  By  Savcbl  Mosshan,  and 
Thomas  Bahibter.  Lcmdon:  Addey  and  Co..  31» 
Old  Bond-street  1853. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  practical  men  who 
write  for  a  practical  purpose  :  their  object  is  to 
lay  before  the  pubhc  a  work  which,  while  it 
affords  to  the  emigrant  all  the  information  he  re- 
quires, shall  put  the  stay-at-home  reader  in  poa- 
session  of  such  interesting  facts  as  most  perscHu 
at  the  present  crisis  are  desirous  of  knowing. 
Afraid  of  imparting  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
countries  they  have  visited,  and  thus  occasioning 
misehief,  they  limit  their  narrative  almost  entirely 
to  the.  fects  of  their  own  experience,  rarely  re- 
curring to  any  other  source.  Fortunately  for  tJie 
reader,  this  experience  is  pretty  extensive,  and 
the  norratiTe  will  be  found  to  comprise  every 
subject  in  connection  with  fhe  progress  of  our 
South  Australian  colonies  with  whidt  he  would 
desire  to  be  aoquaijited.  The  relation  commenoes 
with  a  log  of  me  voyage  out^  which  those  about 
to  emigrate  vrill  be  glad  to  learn  is  (me  of  the 
least  dangerous,  notwithstanding  its  length,  that  can 
be  undertaken.  The  travellers  arrive  at  Jf  elboume 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  dialings;  they  describe  the  ezflitem^at  of 
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the  time — the  doings  of  the  diggexs — and  the  rash 
of  all  classes  to  the  gold-fields;  and  they  visit  them 
all  in  Buccesstonf  i^orting  inthoat  enthusiasm  or 
tumndioe  the  actuu  state  of  affinirs  on  the  spot. 
They  jonm^  into  the  interior,  visiting  the  squat- 
ters and  the  sheep-fanners,  and  paint  many 
Btrikizig  and  life-likiB  mctures  of  life  in  the  hush 
and  Uw  wilderness.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
Squatter's  homestead  may  serve  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  style  and  contents  of  the  volume : — 

As  we  approached  the  homestead,  we  heard  the  lowing 
of  kine,  the  bleating  of  eheep,  and  the  homely  bark  of 
the  d<:^,  which  thrilled  with  a  pleasing  sensation  through 
onr  wearied  firame,  while  our  good  horse  plicked  up  bis  ears 
and  saitEoA  the  air,  as  if  be  was  sore  there  was  a  feed  of 
com  at  hand.  Emerfpng  from  the  tateet,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  head-station,  with  its  house  and  out^ 
oflSces  hoilt  upon  a  small  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
ninning  stream  about  ten  yanls  wide ;  this  stream  we 
forded,  over  a  pebbly  bed,  wi^  the  horse  up  to  his  knees 
in  water.  A  general  whoop  from  all  the  live  creotioD 
aboQt  announced  onr  approach.  Among  baridng  doga, 
crowing  fowls,  cackling  geese,  lowing  cwUle  and  neigh- 
ing horses,  we  made  our  way  up  to  the  house,  where  we 
found  the  proprietor  standing  at  his  open  door,  who  cor- 
dially invited  as  to  dismount  and  step  in,  after  |>eRising 
a  note  of  introduction  which  we  presented  to  him  from 
his  agents  in  Melbourne. 

Apolc^isiag  for  the  absenee  of  his  ostler,  who  had 
gone  to  the  diggings,  he  led  the  way  to  a  nmghly-built 
bnt  comfortable  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  premises,  where, 
between  as,  we  managed  to  put  up  our  tired  horae  snugly 
for  the  night  After  this  he  shewed  us  to  the  strangers' 
bed-rooms,  of  which  there  were  half-a-dozen  in  the  house, 
and  left  us  to  indulge  in  re&eshing  aUutioDS,  which, 
under  the  circomstanees,  was  the  most  agreeable  thing 
we  could  have.  When  we  had  finished,  we  were  shewn 
into  a  oom£(»tably  furnished  parlour,  where  we  were  in- 
trodaced  to  our  hrat's  wife,  a  lady-like  personage,  and 
bis  family,  consisting  of  four  boys  and  two  interesting 
girls,  all  in  their  teens.  Besides  these,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  from  a  ne^hbouring  station,  who  had  come 
a  distance  of  ten  miles  to  drink  tea  irith  them.  Alto- 
gether, a  more  homely,  pleasant-looking  family  party  yon 
wonld  not  find  in  the  oldest  farm-house  in  England; 
and  nowhere  bnt  in  agentleman-farmer'shomestead would 
you  find  the  same  elegances  and  comforts  with  which  the 
room  was  furnished.  Sofs,  table,  chairs,  carpet,  piano- 
forte, curtains  decorating  a  French  window  opening  upon 
a  Terandab— every  thing  had  the  semblance  of  wealth 
and  taste,  which  you  might  expect  in  the  <uties,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  bush  of  Aostnilia.  Our  host,  although 
more  than  twelve  yeant  a  tenant  of  the  bush,  bad  not 
lost  any  of  the  polished  manners  of  the  gentleman ;  and 
bis  children,  brought  up  under  the  care  of  an  amiable  and 
acoomplished  mother,  presented  that  decorum  and  obe- 
dience which  betoken  tbe  well-bred  family.  Those  who 
have  read  of  the  barbarous  state  in  which  the  American 
squatter  lives,  from  whom  the  appellation  has  been  de- 
rived, as  he  squats  down  upon  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
backwoods,  wiUiout  piling  fee  or  license,  are  agreeably 
Burprised  when  they  witness  the  snpoiu'  oondition  of 
the  Anabralian  squatter. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  principal  towns,  at 
the  divings,  and  in  the  bush,  is  depicted  in  plain, 
homely,  bnt  vigorous  colours,  with  such  an  evi- 
dent aind  dc^Eged  adherence  to  the  fiutts  of  the  case, 
that  no  man  diall  read  this  volume  half  through 
without  ieelii^  assured  that  he  knows  something 
at  least  of  Australian  habits  and  feelings.  The 
writers  travel  overland  irom  Mdboume  to  Sydney, 
a  distance  of  some  six  hundred  miles,  through 
forest  and  plain,  ravines  and  rivers ;  tiiey  record 
the  events  of  the  journey,  its  pleasores  and  pains, 


dangers  and  delights.  We  have  not  space  to 
follow  t^iem,  but  commend  our  readers  to  do  so  at 
their  leisure.  In  the  course  of  their  route  they 
came  upon  a  shepherd,  whose  history  may  serve 
for  a  wamii^  to  many  proposing  to  emigrate,  bat 
who  had  better  stay  at  home. 

In  onr  conversation  vrith  this  shepherd  (say  they), 
we  were  struck  by  his  manner,  which  was  above  that  of 
the  mere  labourer;  and  his  little  history,  which  be 
briefly  told  us,  proved  that  ve  were  not  wrong.  He  said 
he  was  an  artist,  and  hod  received  a  good  education  from 
his  father,  who  was  a  man  of  good  repute  at  Merton  in 
Surrey.  That  a  year  or  two  before,  he  was  tempted,  by 
the  favourable  reports  of  Port  Philip,  to  try  his  fortune 
there  in  prosecuting  his  profession.  When  he  arrived, 
he  found  that  his  talent  as  an  aitbt  was  of  no  value  to 
him,  and  bis  small  means  became  exhausted,  when  the 
reaUty  of  his  position  soon  become  clear.  He  did  not 
blame  any  one  but  himself  for  the  step  he  had  taken, 
only  that  he  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  class  of 
men  best  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  a  colonial  life; 
be  hod  leomt  a  lesson,  and  he  trusted  he  shoald  profit 
by  it.  That  nrnm  the  discoreiy  of  gold  at  Bathnrst 
he  had  started  from  P<»rt  Fhuip  to  walk  overiand, 
and  try  his  fortune  as  a  gold-digger;  having  reached 
thus  f^,  his  means  had  failed  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  his  intention  until  he  conld  realize  the 
wherewithal  to  make  another  start  by  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  shepherd,  as  he  was  then  emplojed.  The 
experiences  of  this  yoong  man  are  by  no  means  singnlar 
throughout  these  colonies ;  and  there  have  been  many 
hundreds  with  better  pros^ieots  at  storting  compelled 
throogb  necessity  to  labour  at  ordinaiy  oooupationa. 

The  condnding  chapters  treat  of  matters  which 
already  demand  serious  consid^tion,  and  will 
not  amnit  of  being  much  longer  shelved  by  the 
home  government.  The  suggestions  of  Messrs. 
Mossmon  and  Banister  point  to  a  jwoctacal  remedy 
for  existing  evils — but  it  must  come  soon,  if  it  is 
intended  to  be  effective.  The  Australian  of  to-day- 
is  not  the  Australian  even  of  a  month  ago,  and  it 
is  vain  to  predicate  what  shall  happen  upon  a  soil 
subject  to  changes  never  beforoparoUeledin  history. 
The  lost  chapter  on  Cautions  and  Su^iestions 
should  be  wdl  studied  by  all  who  think  of  de> 
parting  for  the  luid  of  Odd.  This  volumo 
deserves  to  become,  par  exeelhnc«,  the  emigrant's 
book :  it  mokes  no  pretence  to  literary  display, 
but  is  none  the  less  practically  useful,  for  all 
that — and  it  is  fumis^ed  with  an  excellent  map 
and  ohar^  availsble  at  all  times  for  reference. 

Sonnett,  and  Mise^aneous  Poem,  By  Jaues 
CooHBANE.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  ana  Hunter. 
1653. 

The  author  of  these  Sonnets  seems  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  they  are  not  what  the  public 
have  reason  to  expect  from  him — and  he  is  right : 
little  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  their  contents, 
and  less  care  on  their  execution ;  there  is  not  one 
of  tiiem  that  would  not  admit  of  considerable  im- 
provement under  his  own  hand — as  he  knows  well 
enough,  being  cabbie  of  far  better  things.  We 
extract  one  on  "  Railways  " ;  there  is  a  joke  in  it, 
but  the  joke  is  common  property. 

This  is  the  age  of  progress  :  time  and  space 

Are  things  that  were,  are  numbered  with^b,^ead; 

The  universal  cry  is,  "  Go  a-bead;*^  '^g^^ 
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Till  ioarce  of  our  yoath's  vorld  is  left  a  trace. 

But  are  we  always  wise  when  we  displace 

Thio(^  old  and  tried,  to  which  our  faearts  were  wed, 

And  substitute  the  untried  in  Uieir  stead? 

Or  is  our  only  aim  to  end  the  race  f 

The  box-seat  of  the  mail,  and  quicker  rail, 

For  true  enjo^ect  who  would  once  compare  you? 

In  that,  ev'D  if  an  accident  occurs, 

Why,  to  be  snie,  you're  pitched  off  without  fail. 

Bat  there  yott  are :  but  on  a  rail,  good  sirs! 

If  there  should  be  a  blow-up,  why,  where  are  yon  ? 

The  miscellaneons  poems  offer  less  eoopo  for 
selection,  being  for  the  most  part  very  trifling 
things  sad  not  a  little  disfigored  by  expletires 
lug{^  in  to  flU  19  the  metre. 

Money :  Aoir  to  get,  save,  spend,  give,  lend,  and  bequeath 
it:  being  a  practical  U realise  on  Buainess,  rfe.  By 
Edwik  T.  Fbeedlgy.  London :  Partridge  and 
Oakey,  Paternoster  Row.  IHbS. 

This  volume  is  a  neat,  compact,  and  cheap  re- 
print of  an  American  work  of  extraordinary  merit, 
supplemented  with  original  chapters  on  the  Bub- 
jects  of  Banking  and  Ijfe  Assorance.  The  author 
has  handled  the  matter  thronghont  with  the  seri- 
onsnesB  it  demands,  and  like  a  thorough  man  of 
buflinesB,  has  entered  deliberately  into  the  invea- 
tigation  of  every  topic  bearing  upon  the  question. 
He  is  plainly  a  man  of  high  principle,  one  in 
Trhose  estimation  the  morality  of  commerce  is  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  who  would  coun- 
tenance no  departure  from  rigid  honour  for  the 
sake  of  greed  hower^  great.  Hia  book  is  at  once 
intensely  interesting,  instructiTe  and  amusing; 
and  we  can  but  think  that  it  is  destined  materially 
to  check  the  rascal  spirit  which  is  everywhere 
manifesting  its  villanous  presence  in  the  trading 
operations  of  mankind.  It  will  be  read  by  aU 
ranks  and  classes,  and  by  none  more  advan- 
tageously than  by  the  young  who  are  entering 
upon  life,  who  will  see  here  the  only  road  to  hon- 
ourable and  permanent  success,  and  who  will  act 
wisely  in  regulating  their  ccmduct  by  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  its  anthw. 

Poemt  Narrative  and  Lyrical.  By  Edwin  Abnold, 
of  University  College.  Oxfonl:  Frances  Mac- 
pherson.  1858. 

Of  these  eff^ons  we  like  the  narratiTe  better 
lhan  the  lyrical ;  but  neitiier  kind  hare  any  great 
claim  to  pablio  admiration.  The  lines  are  har- 
monuniB  and  fluent,  without  any  depth  of  thought 
or  felicity  of  foncy,  and  are  occasionally  marred 
by  rhymes  which  don't  rhyme,  and  the  stereo- 
typed formulas  of  so-called  poetical  expression. 
Mr.  Arnold,  however,  tells  a  tale,  particularly  a 
pathetic  one,  pleasantly.  The  "  Feast  of  the  Fal- 
con "  would  bear  out  our  assertion,  and  we  would 
transfer  it  to  our  columns  but  for  its  length.  The 
following  description  of  T^oe  may  serve  as  a 
speoinuai  of  the  writer^s  vdn. 

As  one  who  comes  from  years  of  weary  roving 
To  look  on  her  who  was  his  early  love. 
And  flndeth  for  the  end  of  all  bis  loving 
Only  a  green  grave  and  a  atone  above — 
Onhr  bar  silent  grave ;  so  shall  it  prove 
With  him  whose  heart,  U\l  of  her  histmr, 
Leadeth  his  feet  to  Venice.   Grief  shall  mova 


His  eyes  to  tears  as  true  as  tears  may  be 
At  sight  of  her  who  reigned,  the  sweetheart  of  the  sea. 

Yet  she  is  fMi^-oh !  very, — ^very  fair, 
The  ancient  beauty  is  not  boned,  yet. 
But  like  gold  gloss  on  a  dead  lady's  hair, 
That  lingers  when  the  eyes  are  stiU  and  set, 
And  Qxe  lips  locked,  winning  us  to  forget 
By  little  and  by  little  all  her  grace, 
Till  we  may  bear  to  lose  it : — so  is  met 
life  and  cold  death  on  the  dead  city's  face. 
Not  the  sweet  life  itself,  but  the  life's  latest  trace. 

Lent  Lectura:  Solomon.  By  the  Rev.  John  C. 
MiLLEB,  M.  A   London :  T.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly. 

less. 

These  are  five  lectures  on  the  character  and  career 
of  Solom<m.  They  are  plainly  written,  to  serve  a 
practical  purpose — to  warn,  to  instruct,  and  to 
edify.  Th^  may  be  read  with  profit  hj  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  profited  by  uie  earnest  ad- 
monitionB  of  the  jureacher,  and  will  find  their 
proper  place  on  that  shelf  of  the  fiunily  library 
which  is  devoted  to  books  for  Sunday  reading. 
This  is  the  greatest  praise  we  can  award  them,  and 
all,  perhaps,  which  the  author  seeks.  Considered 
as  literary  productions,  their  merit  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. 

Lord  Byron.  And,  The  Comic  Dramatiste  of  the 
Metloralion.  By  Thomas  Babinotom  Macaulav. 
(Traveller's  Libi'ary).  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1853. 

The  above  two  well-known  articles,  here  reprinted 
&om  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical  Essays, 
need  no  recommendation  &om  us  to  secure  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public.  The  artide  on  Lord  Byron 
has  formed  the  ground-work  on  which  most  of 
the  voluminous  criticism  on  the  Ii&  and  writings 
of  the  noble  poet  which  has  since  appeared  has 
been  written :  and  he  would  be  a  bold  writer  who 
should  venture  to  question  the  fidelity  of  the  mas- 
terly portrait  Hacaulay  hns  drawn.  The  Essay- 
on  the  Comic  Dramatists  is  however,  to  onr  taste, 
tax  more  interesting  of  the  two,  not  so  much,  on 
account  of  the  dramatists  themselves,  to  whom 
dne  measure  of  justice  is  fitiriy  done,  as  from  ike 
sparkling  and  vigorous  sketch  it  oontains  of  that 
sturdy  old  Engli^  divine  who  was  thmr  scourge 
and  vanquisher,  Jeremy  Collier.  He  lashed  the 
filthy  Congreve  into  diidness  and  imbecUity,  and 
brought  Dryden  himself  to  a  confession  of  peni- 
tence ;  and  he  did  more  to  reform  the  morale  of 
the  I^glish  stage,  and  to  prolong  its  respectable 
existence,  than  any  other  man  either  of  hu  or  our 
own  day. 

Papen  for  the  Sohoobnatter,  Vol.  II.  London  : 
slmpktn,  Marshall  and  Co.    Glasgow :  Hamilton. 

Wb  had  occasion  about  a  year  ago  to  call  attention 
to  the  first  volume  of  this  most  useftd  and  inter- 
esting publication.  We  axe  glad  to  see  that  &a 
second  volume  is  in  no  way  inf^or  to  the  first — ■ 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
work  is  making  its  way  as  it  deserves  to  do. 
Schoolmasters  who  neglect  to  procure  it,  are  dcang 
themselves  ftn  injury,  and  losuw*  means  of  effi- 
cient instruction,  u^a  medluih^u«^w^on  to 
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tliQinaelrefl,  vliieh  is  not  to  be  sappliecl,  so  £Br  as 
we  know,  from  any  other  sonrce.  The  music 
akme  in  this  rolume  is  worth  its  price. 

Jane  Seion;  or,  tha  Kin^s  Advocate.  A  Soottiah 
Uistorioal  Romance.  Br  James  Grant.  In  two 
volumes.   London  :  O.  Routledge  and  Co.  1853. 

liiu  all  the  productions  of  this  author,  the  ro- 
mance of  Jane  Seton  is  full  of  incident  and  action. 
The  events  here  recorded  are  supposed  to  hare 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth  of 
Scotland,  and  in  the  year  1537.  The  time  is  sufB.- 
ciently  fiar  back  to  allow  a  writer  scope  for  ima- 
gination, and  that  latitude  whioh  most  romanoers 
require.  The  light  which  history  tiirowB  upon 
the  social  customs  of  a  generation  which  has  been 
dead  and  buried  three himdred  years,  is  but  adim 
and  hazy  gleam;  tuid  the  world  wiUingly  allows 
the  writer  of  fiction  to  disport  himself  in  the  com- 

Cive  obsonxity  pretty  much  as  he  chooses,  so 
as  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  probability, 
and  deals  faidy  with  the  known  fects  of  &e  period 
of  which  he  tareats.  Ur.  Graut  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  fidl  liberty  awarded  to  the  members  of 
his  craft ;  and  his  book,  \sv  the  generality  of  rea- 
ders, will  be  reUshed  all  the  better  for  the  license 
he  has  taken.  Perhaps  the  student  of  Soottish 
character  may  object  to  some  of  his  delineations, 
as  not  too  like ;  but  it  is  not  always  overwise  to  be 
over-learned  in  such  matters.  'We  should  sit 
down  to  a  romance  as  we  would  to  a  banquet, 
content  to  enjoy  the  feast  before  us,  without  peer- 
ing into  history  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than 
we  would  into  the  cookery-book  in  the  other. 
Jane,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  is  a  beautiful  and 
high-minded  girl,  whose  fbmily  and  friends  are 
obnoxious,  to  the  monarch  and  the  courtly  party ; 
but  ehe  is  betrothed  to  Vipont,  the  most  valiant 
knight  and  chief  favourite  of  the  king.  Bedhall, 
the  king's  advocate,  who  is  all-powe]^  in  Edin- 
burgh, is,  howevor,  de^ierately  enamoured  of  her, 
and  dares  and  does  aU  he  can,  first  to  obtain  her 
hand,  and,  finding  tiiat  ht^less,  afterwards  to 
have  har  burned  alive  for  sorcery.  In  tiie  pursuit 
of  his  villanouB  designs,  he  is  ran  through 
body  W  Tipont  and  stabbed  intiu  breast  by  Ash- 
Idrk,  Jane's  brother ;  but  he  survives  both  wounds, 
and  Buooeeds  at  last  bo  far  as  to  procure  the  con- 
demnation  of  the  poor  girl,  who  is  stripped  and 
tortured  on  the  rack  in  his  presence.  Her  con- 
fenor,  through  the  cardinal,  obtains  a  pardon  from 
the  king,  which  pardon  the  wretched  advocate 
contrives  to  intercept  by  means  of  one  of  his  san- 
gauiary  myrmidons,  and  the  doomed  girl  is  led 
forth  at  midnight  to  be  bound  to  tlm  stake.  In 
flie  meanwhile,  Vipont,  who  had  been  confined  in 
the  oastle  on  a  eha^  trumped  up  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  escapee  from  prison,  meets  the  scoun- 
orel  Bedhall,  and  runs  him  through  the  body, 
thit  time  making  sure  work  of  it.  Then,  mount- 
mghis  horse,  he  proceeds  to  the  place  of  execution, 
sod  rescuing  his  lady-love  from  the  fb^ta,  ear- 
nee  her  off  in  triumph.  The  above  is  a  rough 
outline  only  of  the  leading  events.  There  are  a 
vaiie^  of  charaotera  introduced,  most  of  whom  do 
ThatMr.  Falloon  -sroald  oaU  "very  good  business," 


and  whose  various  exploits  constitute  the  chief 
interest  of  the  tale.  The  story  is  full  of  stirring 
matter  from  beginning  to  end.  Battle  and  mur- 
der and  sudden  death — treachery,  conspiracy, 
poison  and  the  black-art,  and  other  lico  things  of 
the  sort,  are  the  stock-materiala  of  the  drama, 
which  is  played  out  to  the  end  with  admirable 
vigour,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  stage-effect  rarely 
rivalled  even  among  melo-dramatio  authors.  Mr. 
Orant  describes  a  battle  capitally,  and  the  more 
bloody  and  obstinate  the  better.  Had  we  room 
we  would  extract  the  night-attack  by  Yipont  and 
his  band  upon  the  Barmkyn  of  Caimtable.  The 
whole  scene  is  vividly  life-like,  and  death-like ; 
as  we  read,  we  see  the  grim  warriors  at  their  work, 
and  when  the  strife  is  over,  its  details  dwell  upon 
the  memory  with  painM  distinctness.  For  the 
sake  of  the  heroine,  who  bears  her  tribulations  so 
well  and  nobly,  we  could  wish  that  Vipont  was 
more  worthy  <uher— that  he  was  sranething better 
than  a  brawling  soldier,  whose  fbol's  argument  is 
the  sword's  pmnt;  and  it  is  hardly  without  a  fear 
of  the  consequences  that  we  see  her  married  to 
him  at  last. 

These  volumes  are  brought  out  in  a  somewhat 
novel  style  for  works  of  this  class.  They  are 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  illustrated  with 
designs  by  Gilbert,  admirably  engraved  by  Dalziel. 

Poems  by  Edward  QuUUnan;  with  a  Memoir  by 

William  Johnston.  The  Lusiad  of  Luis  de  Car 

moens.  Books  I.  to  V.,  trtmslated  by  Edward 
QnuxiNAN.  With  Notes  by  John  Adamson.  Lon- 
don :  Edward  Moxon,  DoTer-streel.  1653. 

The  name  of  Edward  Quillinan,  the  friend  and 
son-in-law  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  first  Portu- 
guese scholar  in  England,  is  not  so  well  known  as 
it  ought  to  be  to  the  general  reader ;  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  condense  briefly  the  leading  events  of 
his  life  from  the  Hemoir  prefixed  to  tim  edition 
of  his  oolleoted  works. 

Edward  Qoillinan  was  bom  at  Oporto,  of  Irish 
parents,  on  the  12th  of  Ai^ust,  1791.  At  seven 
years  of  age  he  was  diipped  off  to  I^Umd,  to  go 
to  school;  and  he  never  again  saw  his  mother,  who 
died  a  few  years  after.  Arrived  at  livezpool,  he 
was  forwarded  into  Staffordshire,  to  the  Calhdlio 
school  at  Sedgley  Park,  where  he  was  plagued 
with  the  ferula  of  one  pedagogue  and  the  fiat  of 
another — and  whence,  in  a  few  years,  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  Dominican  school  at  Carshalton,  under 
tiie  Bup^intendence  of  masters  who  used  him 
well,  freatod  him  kindly,  and  led  him  a  happy 
life.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  being  destined  for 
the  counting-house,  he  returned  to  Oporto.  But 
before  he  had  been  there  six  months,  the  invasion 
of  Ihe  French  drove  out  all  the  English  fiunilies, 
and  he  had  to  fly  with  his  father  and  step-mother 
(his  father  had  married  again),  back  to  England. 
The  lady,  being  taken  prematurely  in  labour,  un- 
fortunately died  on  the  passage.  In  London,  his 
frtther  formed  a  military  acquaintance,  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  young  Quillinan  into  the 
army,  and  he  was  gazetted,  in  1608,  as  a  comet  in 
the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  with^^^hom  1^  wit- 
nessed the  disasters  of  [^.l-ftJj^gc^KSJW^tion. 
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Two  years  later,  be  purchased  a  lieuteoiancy  in 
the  23rd  Light  IlTagoons,  and  joined  the  regiment 
at  Canterbtiry,  soon  after  ita  return  from  the  a£Eair 
at  Talavera.  At  Canterbury,  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  literature,  by  the  publication  of  a  satirical 
poem,  and  contributiona  to  a  periodical,  called 
"  The  Whim,"  got  up  among  ^e  officers  of  his 
regiment.  His  satire  embroiled  him  with  his  bro- 
ther officers,  and  brought  three  duels  upon  his 
hands,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  with 
honour,  according  to  the  senseless  notions  of  the 
time — ifli^ting  twice,  and  acoommodating  the 
third  quorreL  He  then  exchanged  into  the  Srd 
Dragoon  Guards,  and,  jmning  tiiat  raiment  in 
Spain,  served  with  it  to  the  end  of  the  Peninsular 
Wax.  In  1816,  having  returned  home  at  the 
Peace,  he  published  hia  "Sacrifice  of  Isabel,"  a 
poem  which  was  favourably  received,  and  which 
ho  dedicated  to  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  whose  friend- 
ship he  had  acquired,  it  is  said,  by  his  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  the  duels.  In  1817,  he  married 
Jemima,  Sir  Egerton's  second  daughter,  and  soon 
after  joined  his  regiment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,  where,  in  1819,  his  eldest  daughter  was 
bom.  From  Ireland  ho  went  to  Scotland,  and 
visited  Edinburgh,  it  is  supposed  with  hostile  in- 
tentions towards  the  author  of  a  bantering  cri- 
tique, which  had  appeared  in  "  Blackwood,"  upon 
one  of  his  poems.  The  magazine  article  bore  the 
title  of  "  Poems  by  a  Heavy  Dragoon,"  and  it 
expounded  with  great  gravity  the  reasons  why 
the  heavy  dragoon  was  not  likely  to  be  a  good 
poet — reasons  connected  with  camp-kettles  aad 
pipe-olayed  breeches,  and  other  such  1^  as- 
sociations mipropitious  to  the  poetic  faculty; 
and  it  ridioued  severely  certain  passages  of 
the  soldier-poet.  But  onr  author  had  not  been 
laag  in  Eiunburgh,  before  he  firand  himself  on 
terms  the  very  reverse  of  hostile  with  the  whole 
band  of  the  Blackwood  contributors;  with  the 
author  of  the  ofiending  article  for  his  particular 
friend.  In  1B21,  while  quartered  at  Penrith,  he 
visited  Bydal,  carrying  an  introduction  from  a 
friend  to  Mr.  "Wordsworth,  for  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  nouri^ed  a  decided  and  growing  ad- 
miration. He  chose  not  to  present  his  introduc- 
tory letter,  but  introduced  himself  and  thus  ori- 
ginated a  friendship  with  the  great  poet  which 
lasted  during  the  lives  of  both.  In  the  same  year 
he  quitted  tiie  army,  and  took  up  his  residence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kotha,  between  Ambleside  and 
Bydal.  There  his  second  daughter  was  bom, 
whom  he  named  after  the  sbream  on  the  banks  of 
which  he  dwdt,  uid  who  is  tiie  "Botha"  of 
Wordsworth's  fine  sonnet,  oommenoing 

"  RoTHA,  my  Bpiiitual  child  !  this  head  was  grey,"  Sic. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  Krs.  Quillinan 
&11  a  victim  to  a  sad  &ite.  She  had  removed  to 
Lancaster  tot  medical  advice;  and  there,  her 
dr^i^ng-gown  taking  fire,  she  received  such  in- 
juries, tiiat  after  lingering  a  few  days,  she  died  on 
the  25th  of  Uay,  1822— Dora  Woidsworth,  the 
poet's  nster,  attending  her  dying  bed. 

After  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whose  death  he 
heavily  deplored,  Mr.  QnilUnwi  went  abroad,  and 


[passed  some  time  on  the  Continent.  Upon  bis 
return  he  resided  at  Lee  Priory,  near  Canterbury, 
which  belonged  to  his  brother-in-law,  Col.  Brydges 
Barrett,  and  sometimes  at  his  house  in  London, 
until  1832— occasionally  visiting  the  Wordsworth 
fjEtmily  in  Westmoreland,  or  receiving  them  in 
London.  From  1832  to  1834  he  resided  in 
France ;  he  then  visited  his  brother  in  Portugal, 
and  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  1835.  In 
1836  he  took  his  eldest  daughter  with  him  to 
Portugal,  and  remained  there  a  year.  After  hia 
return  he  rended  at  Canterbury  until  1841.  On 
the  11th  of  Hay,  1841,  nineteen  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  he  marzied  Dora  Words- 
worth, at  Bath,  in  the  presence  of  her  fitther, 
mother  and  brotiiers.  Settling  in  London  after 
a  round  of  visiting,  the  pair  resided  there  until 
the  winter  of  1843-4,  when  they  removed  to 
Ambleside. 

In  "  Blackwood' slfagazine"  of  December,  1842, 
appeared  an  article  by  Walter  Savage  Landor — 
an  imaginary  conversation  between  Person  and 
Southey,  intended  to  refiect  ridicule  upon  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Quillinan,  in  return, 
wrote  a  dialogue  between  W.  S.  Landor  and  the 
Editor  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  appealing 
to  the  editor  for  fair-play,  procured  its  immediate 
insertion.  ■  In  this  dmLc^e  he  puts  into  Landor*s 
mouth  all  the  bitter  and  sarcastic  things  he  had 
said  in  his  critical  writings  respecting  eminent 
persons  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  thus  causing 
him  to  appear  as  the  very  Thersiies  of  literature. 
This  was  fiur  enough ;  and  Mr.  Landor  did  not 
oondesoend  to  avenge  himsd^  fiirther  than  by  a  pun 
on  his  antagtmisf  s  Qm^fNMtlfwv,  for  which  pun, 
it  appears  he  was  indebted  to  QoilHnan  himself 
who  had  fired  it  off  in  his  hearing  titirfy  years 
before. 

The  years  following  his  second  marriage,  up  to 

1845,  veaee  the  happiest  of  Quillinan's  Ufe.  He 
passed  them  chiefly  at  Ambleside.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  anxieties  respecting  his  wife's  health 
induced  them  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  South 
of  Europe,  and,  accompanied  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  they  departed  in  the  spring  for  Portugal. 
The  remedy  proved  effectuoL  Mrs.  Quillinan  re- 
covered her  health ;  and  having  prolonged  tiieir  ab- 
sence for  more  than  a  year,  they  returned  in  July, 

1846,  to  a  new  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  liotha. 
Here  they  both  for  a  time  became  immersed  in 
literary  avocations.  Mra.  Quillinan  prepared  her 
Journal,  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  early  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  he  published  in  "  Tait's 
Magazine"  for  October  andNovember,  1846,  "The 
Belle :  Adventures  at  a  Portuguese  Watering^ 
Place."  In  the  Decembernumberoftbe**Quarterly 
Beview"of  thesame  year,  he  published  an  elaborate 
■criticism  on  the  works  of  Gil  Yioente,  and  the 
ancient  Portuguese  Drama — a  well-digested  and 
masterly  performance. 

But  a  terrible  grief  was  at  hand,  InDeeember, 
Mrs.  Quillinan,  while  on  a  journey  to  GazliBle, 
caught  a  severe  odd,  which  her  constitution  oould 
never  shake  off.  She  hod  gone  to  reside  at  B^lal 
Mount  during  the  absence  of  her  parraits.  Her 
illa«u  increasing,  they  were  anrtfon,  ani 
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to  the  north ;  hnt  the  patient  never  ralUed.  By 
the  end  of  April,  the  pfaysiciaiu  announced  tliat 
there  was  no  hope  of  saving  ber  life ;  and  lingering 
on  tfaroogh  much  suffering  for  several  monf£^,  she 
died  on  tiie  9th  of  July.  The  sorrow  witii  which 
her  husband  lamented  her  loss,  he  never  shook  off 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  sought  dis- 
traction in  literary  labourB,  in  trandafang  the 
"  Liudad  "  of  Gamoens,  and  the  "  Fi^rtuguese  His- 
tory" of  Henmlano.  In  tiie  August  <^  the  fol- 
lowing 7ear,hepubliBh6din"Madkwood"  anartiole 
on  "Laurels  and  Laureates,"  a  curious  piece  of 
research  connected  with  English  bards  and  their 
rewards.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  his 
productions  published  during  his  life.    In  April, 

1850,  Mr.  Wordsworth  died.    In  the  spring  of 

1851,  Hr.  Quillinan  exposed  himself  to  wet  and 
cold  during  a  fisbing  excursion,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  inflammation,  resulting  in  a  decided 
pleurisy  which  resisted  all  remedies.  He  was 
seized  with  delirium  on  the  third  day,  and  without 
recovering  consciousness,  died  on  the  8tb.  The 
ruling  passion  swayed  him  to  the  last.  His  talk 
was  of  Uilton,  Shakspere  and  Wordsworth ;  and 
but  an  hour  before  he  died  he  called  for  the  book 
in  which  he  was  writing  his  translation  of  the 
"Hiatory  of  Portugal,"  and  with  pen  in  hand 
endeavoured  to  pursue  his  labours.  He  could  not 
recognise  his  diiMren,  but  he  said  to  his  at- 
tendant, "  I  want  to  finish,  or  it  will  be  of  no  use 
to  them,"  meaning  his  daughters. 

Mr.  Qnillinan  was  profranedly  a  Bomaa  Catho- 
lic; but  he  attended  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  used  the  prayers  of  that  church 
in  the  morning  and  evenii^  devotions  of  his 
&mily.  His  biographer  sn^ests  that  whatever 
-were  his  religious  convictions,  it  may  have  been  a 
point  of  honour  with  him  not  to  n^e  a  change 
in  profession  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of 
having  been  made  from  motives  of  selfish  advan- 
tage. In  his  youth,  the  Romanist  laboured  un- 
der civil  and  religious  disabilities  because  he  was 
a  Bomanist — and  Qnillinan  was  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  deterred  from  separating  himself  openly 
from  Bomaniem,  for  that  very  reason.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Tory,  but  willing  to  allow  every  man 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  views.  Like  most 
Irishmen,  he  was  the  occasional  subject  of  restless- 
ness and  excitability ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  testimony  of  his  friend,  a  more  generous, 
noble,  and  high-minded  creature  never  breathed. 
He  lies  in  Qraamere  Churchyard,  betweea  the 
graves  of  the  two  he  loved  best. 

Of  Kr.  Quillinan's  poetical  talents  Ub.  John- 
ston infinniB  us  tlut  Wordsworth  had  a  high 
opinicai :  the  ineces  in  the  volume,  to  iriiidi  t^e 
memoir  is  srdtxed,  do  not  however  flilly  connten- 
.aiu»  fhe  bestowal  of  ^aise  frmu  saoh  an  au- 
thority; many  of  tfaam,  it  is  true,  are  mechani- 
cally peri^t,  and  all  oharaoterised  by  ^ility  of 
vermfioation  and  el^ance  of  diction ;  but  tiiey  are 
wanting  in  soul  and  stiragth — the  casket  is 
elaborately  wrought  and  polidied,  but  the  jewel 
within  is  of  inadequate  worth.  The  expression 
of  appropriate  sentiment  in  artistic  phrase  is  not 
enou^  to  oonstitute  a  good  poem,  but  we  have 


here  little  b^cmd  that.  The  flood  of  verse  con- 
tinually pounng  from  the  press,  and  into  forget- 
fulness,  bears  upon  its  sorTace  mnch  that  is  of 
equal  value  with  the  productions  of  this  amiable 
man.  The  translatimis  are  by  far  the  best  pieces, 
and  these,  perhaps,  maybe  destined  to  survive 
when  the  ouiers  are  no  more  remembered.  The 
translation  of  the  "Lusiad,"  though  excellent  in 
one  sense,  is  defective  in  another.  So  far  as  we 
(reading  the  original  with  difficulty)  can  judge,  it 
is  by  fiw  tiie  most  fiuthfhl  version  yet  publi^ied, 
and  widely  diflforing  from  the  paraphrases  of 
Strangford;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  unfinished 
from  the  translator's  hands,  and  needs  much  his 
final  revision.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  in  all 
probability  it  would  have  taken  its  place  among 
tho  traudated  classics  of  our  literature,  and 
gained  for  its  author  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
&me. 

The  History  of  Oermany  and  the  Austrian  Empire ; 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time. 
Adi^ted  for  Youth,  Schools,  and  Families.  By 
Mias  CoRMEB.  London :  Thomas  Dean  and  Sou, 
Threadneedle-street.  1663. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  young  people  of  the 
present  day  that  ladies  like  AGss  Comer,  possess- 
ing the  tact  and  discrimination  necessary  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  ponderous  and  involved  subject  as 
that  of  Qerman  History,  are  found  willmg  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  juvenile  instruc- 
tion. The  preparation  of  this  compact  and  yet 
oomprehensive  volume  must  have  been  a  work  of 
real  labour.  It  contains  all  that  is  necessaiy  to 
ground  tho  young  stud^t  in  the  knowledge  racts 
and  dates,  to  which  lattw  particular  espedal  atten- 
tionhaBbefmpoid.  TbehiBtoryisoaniedaown  almost 
to  tiie  present  day,  and  inoludea  a  summary  of  the 
late  memorable  war  in  Hungary,  with  the  leading 
events  of  the  revolutionary  movemoitB.  A  com- 
pendious series  of  questions  for  examination  are 
added  at  the  close  of  the  volume ;  the  answers  to 
which  may  be  found  on  reference  to  figures  in  the 
text,  preyed  to  the  paragraphs  containing  them. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  utility  of  the  book  could 
be  further  enhanced.  The  iilustraticms  are  on 
steel,  irom  designs  by  Gilbert. 

Virginalia;  or,  Songs  of  my  Summer  Nights.  A  Gift 
of  Love  for  the  Beautiml.  By  T.  H.  Chivebs, 
M.D.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Go. 
London:  Trubner  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

We  shall  not  say  a  single  word  on  the  merits  of 
this  production,  but  allow  the  author  to  speak  for 
himself.  Hear  him,  ye  poets  of  old  England. 
Having  first  learnedly  described  the  cutting  of  tte 
"  brilUant"  from  the  rough  diamond,  he  says : — 

Now  yon  may  as  irell  tell  me  that  a  rongh  diamond, 
Dewly  dug  out  of  the  mines  of  Qolconda,  ean  be  made  the 
mediator  of  the  revelation  of  as  mach  purely  white  hght 
from  the  sun^  as  one  that  has  been  appointed  to  the 
office  hy  the  mgennit;  of  the  Lapidary,  as  to  teU  mo 
that  any  poem  can  become  the  mediation  of  the  revalti- 
tion  of  the  influx  of  the  Divine  life  of  God  into  the  soul, 
without  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  true  art  of  musical 
language  in  the  poet ;  for  just  as  the  first  owes  its  ability 
to  express  itsolf  crystalhnely  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
that  outting  which  is  peat,  calcnltrted,  acora^pg  to  the 
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highest  mathematioal  laws  appertaining  to  the  fall  de- 
Telopment  of  light  through  a  multiplication  of  highlj' 
polished  facets,  bo  does  a  fall  manifestatioo,  or  Sfaekini- 
zation,  of  the  passions  or  emotions  of  the  soul,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  art  displayed  in  its  creatitai,  according 

to  certain  musical  laws  by  the  poet.  For  aa  the 

diamond  is  the  crystalline  revelator  of  the  acromatic 
white  light  of  heaven,  so  is  a  perfect  poem  the  ciystalUne 
revelaUon  of  the  Divine  idea !  There  is  jnst  the  differ- 
ence between  a  pure  poem  and  one  that  is  not,  that  there 
is  between  the  spiritoal  concretion  of  a  diamond  and  the 
mere  glaciation  of  water  into  ioe.  For  as  the  irradiancy 
of  a  diamond  depends  upon  its  disphoroos  translaoency, 
so  does  the  beauty  of  a  poem  npoo  its  rythmical 
crystallization  of  the  Divine  Idea.  Now  in  regard  to  the 
refrain  of  a  poem,  I  would  merely  mention  here,  that  it 
icnotonlyaaoniiaiieiitfhataa  essenee— •  life — a  vitality 
— an  immortal  soul — not  a  mere  profane  appendage,  bnt 
a  sacred  symbolical  ensignium,  a  crown  of  bean^,  and  a 

diamond  of  glory,  &c.  Jcc  Thus  have  I  moulded 

on  the  swift-circling  wheel  of  my  soul  some  of  the  mani- 
fold members  of  that  Divine  beauty  which  lives  im> 
mortal  in  the  shining  house  of  life. 

We  shall  only  remark  that  the  modesty  of  the 
above  IB  at  least  equal  to  its  philoeophy.  The 
reader  is,  by  this  time,  anxiotiB  to  be  introduced 
to  some  of  these  "manifold  members  of  divine 
beauty,"  moulded  on  the  soni  of  Mr.  Chivors. 
Here  are  one  or  two  specimens,  indicative^  of 
course,  "of  the  highest  knowledge  of  the  true  art 
of  mnsical  language  in  Iho  poet." 

Many  mellow  Cydonian  Buckets, 

Sweat  apples,  anthosmial,  divine. 
From  the  ruby-rimmed  beryline  buckets, 

Star-gemmed,  lily-shaped  hyaline — 
Like  the  sweet  golden  goblet  found  growing 

On  the  wild  emerald  cucumber  tree — 
Bich,  brilliant,  like  chrysopraz  blowing— 
I  then  brought  to  my  Bosalie  Loo  - 
To  my  lam£-Uhe  BoaaUe  Lee — 
To  my  dove-like  Kosalie  Lee — 
To  my  boMitifttl,  dittifbl  Rosalie  Lee. 

Scourgings  would  be  to  this  fond  heart  of  mine, 
The  soft  oarensings  of  impassioned  pain ; 

Wormwood,  amlm»ia — death,  the  life  divine — 
n  I  in  Idiigdom  oome,  with  thee  eoold  rrign. 

Passing  over  a  song  in  whose  "immortal  soul" 
of  a  refrain,  the  word  *'  heigh-ho  "  occurs  no  less 
than  four-score  times,  we  extract  one  stanza  from 
the  "Poet  of  Love." 

From  the  inflorescence  of  his  own  high  soul, 

The  incense  of  his  Eden  song  doth  rise, 
Whose  golden  river  of  pure  redolence  doth  roll, 
Dovrn  the  ink  vistas  of  all  time  in  melodies— 
Eehtang  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Of  the  vast  immensity, 
And  the  loud  music  of  the  moms. 
Blown  through  the  coDchimarian  hoina, 
Down  the  dark  vistas  of  the  reboantic  horns, 
By  the  great  Angel  of  Eternity, 
Thundering,  Come  to  me  1  come  to  me ! 

The  following  is  from  a  Poem  addressed  to  a 
deaf  mute  lady : 

Two  of  the  golden  strings  of  thy  dear  harp  are  broken, 

Leaving  tlie  harp-strings  of  thy  spirit  still  complete ; 
Wonls  by  thy  tongue  have  never  yet  been  spoken, 

Yet  thy  duar  soul  doth  warble  words  most  sweet, 
Whereon  blest  spirits  from  their  bright  abode 
Make  music  such  as  pUate  the  very  ears  of  God. 

We  shall  venture  no  verdict  upon  these  "mem- 
bers of  Divine  Beauty."  Mr.  Chivers  intimates 
that  the  true  poet  never  writes  for  the  Aristarohi 


of  the  world,  unless  it  be  to  show  them  what 
blockheads  they  are.  "  How  can  the  critic  judge," 
he  demands,  "of  that  which  belongs  only  to  the 
artist  So  we  shall  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
commending  all  who  are  fascinated  by  the  exam- 
ples we  have  given  above,  to  rush  at  once  to  theii 
booksdlers,  and  secure,  while  Oiey  may,  oc^oee  of 
the  "  YizginaUa." 

An  Easy  Story  Book  /or  Little  People.  Solomoq 
Lovechild's  Sketches  of  Little  Boys  and  Girls. 
London :  Dean  and  Son,  Threadneedle-street. 

Thxbe  are  collections  of  simple  and  pleasing  tales 
and  sketches,  adapted  for  tiie  perusal  of  young 
children,  in  whom  the^  are  likely  to  promote  the 
growth  of  moral  habits  and  amiable  manners. 
The^  are  exceedingly  well  and  handsomely  got  np, 
and  illnatrated  wi&  engravings  (tf  a  bold  and  su- 
perior class. 

The  Colmjf:  A  Poem.  In  Four  Farts.  London: 
Thomas  Bosworth,  SIS,  BegeutrStreet  1853. 

"  The  Colony,"  is  a  performance  of  very  unequal 
merit,  containing  oooasionally  some  good  and 
vigorous  lines — and  a  great  many  with  halting 
metres,  and  deficient  or  redundant  feet.  The  sub* 
ject  is  very  scantily  treated — the  author  satisfying 
himself  mwely  with  the  inculcation  of  a  few 
general  ^inciples. 

Religion  and  Btuineti ;  or  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  Ht 
Secular  Department!.  By  A.  J.  Morris.  Londm: 
Ward  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row.  1853. 

Wb  live  in  an  age  when  the  whole  art  and  mys- 
tery of  doing  business — the  very  constitntion  of 
commerce — is  undergoing  a  radical  change,  a  mc- 
tanunphosis  far  more  striking  and  complete  than 
it  seems  likely  to  be  satisfoctoiy.  The  old  mo- 
ralities of  trade  are  being  poshed  oat  of  the  way, 
assomnchrefiisestock:  theancientand  nwghbonriy 
maxim,  "  Live  and  let  live,"  is  already  a  dead 
letter---and  the  natural  law  of  nntamed  brutes, 
the  law  that  the  strong  should  prey  upon  the 
weak,  which  signifies,  in  commeroial  Isngaage, 
that  the  capitalist  shall  devour  the  man  of  small 
means — ^is  taking  its  plaoe.  Hultitudes  of  small 
traders  are  overthrown,  and  trampled  out  of  exist- 
ence, that  a  few  great  ones  may  thrive  upon  their 
ruin.  Uediocrity  feels  that,  as  such,  it  has  no 
chance,  and  stru^^es  and  strives,  by  puffing, 
lying  and  chicanery,  to  swell  itself  into  notoriety, 
without  which  it  dies,  with  a  line  in  the  Gazette 
for  an  epitaph.  Worse  still — the  war  once  waged 
only  between  rival  traders  is  now  carried  on  against 
the  customer.  Predacity  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Bargains  are  battles,  in  which  the  greatest  rogue 
stands  the  best  chance  of  coming  off  conqueror ; 
and  he  or  she  who  goes  a  shopping  goes  into  an 
enemy's  country,  and  is  there  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  lawM  prey.  How  it  is  all  to  end — to 
what  final  condition  we  are  tending,  does  not  at 
present  appear  very  plainly;  but  what  does  ap- 
pear is  a  vast  amount  of  practical  wickedness 
which  men,  professing  religious  prineitdes,  and 
men  of  no  religion  at  all,  seem  eqtullyito  practise^ 
and  at  the  same  tBipiiediginnGjlOuD^nity.  It 
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,  is,  probably,  to  tiie  perception  of  tiiese  evils,  which 
no  man  can  fidl  more  or  less  to  perceire,  that  thie 
little  Toltune  on  Beligion  and  BasinesB  owes  its 
existence.  The  subject  is  one,  which,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  growing  daily  of  greater  im- 
portance, is  seldom  treated  of  in  the  pulpit,  and 
Btfll  more  seldom  the  press.  This  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  &ot  that  the  precepts  and  monitions 
it  suggests  to  most  minds,  are  so  obvious  and  un- 
SToidabH  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  any  dis- 
cusrion  of  the  mattw  must  necessarily  be  trite 
and  commtm'plaoe.  But  if  any  one  looks  for  the 
trite  or  common- place  in  these  seven  short  dis- 
courses, he  may  chance  to  find  himsdf  agreeably 
disappointed.  The  current  of  the  writer's  tiioughts 
does  not  run  in  the  common  channel,  but  almost 
invariably  out  of  it.  Originality  is  more  natural 
to  him  thaa  repetition ;  and  if  an  old  saw  does 
escape  him,  as  escape  it  must  sometimes,  it  comes 
in  a  new  garb  and  with  a  new  grace.  We  shall 
extract  a  single  passage,  taken  at  random,  feeling 
assured  that  it  will  justify  our  verdict. 

It  is  hoDoureble  to  be  independent  The  more  there 
is  of  self  in  oar  portion,  the  more  blessed  Mid  glorious 
it  i^  The  more  of  our  own  energ7  and  life  it  contains, 
the  more  precioos ;  in  a  word,  the  more  our  oum  it  i$. 
Yta  UoDgs  are  made  ours  not  so  much  by  communica- 
tion to  OS  as  oommnnieation  from  tw.  In  the  highest 
sense,  and  for  the  highest  uses,  that  is  most  mine,  not 
wbioh  is  most  given  to  me,  but  which  has  received  most 
from  me.  The  deepest  kind  of  possession  belongs  to 
objects  not  bestowed  by  others,  but  wroi^ht  out  by  a 
man's  own  activi^.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  glorious  feeling 
ufakJi  a  man  has,  when,  by  his  own  asndni^  and  Um, 
be  pnmdes  from  Idmself  for  himself.  He  may  fall  short 
of  Uie  property  of  others,  who  have  not  laboured  for  it — 
he  may  be  without  their  broad  acres,  and  ample  incomes, 
and  civil  honours,  but  if  there  be  less  for  him  to  possess, 
he  possesses  it  more.  He  has  feelings  which  a  "  stranger" 
to  his  labours  cannot  "intermeddle  with,"  a  boasting 
ubieh  no  man  can  stop,  that  ha  is  more  to  himself  than 
ai^  other  is,  that  what  he  has  he  has  made,  that  he  re- 
ceives what  he  has  given,  reaps  what  he  has  sown.  And, 
tlioa,  all  the  enjoyments  and  powers  of  life,  beyond  their 
intrinsic  value,  have  the  sweet  and  noble  quality  of  re- 
gards. Tbere  is  no  disgrace  in  deriving  riches  and  re- 
nown from  anomtors,  but  there  is  virtae  and  gloiy  in 
obtnning  them  from  oomlvea;  and  that  religion  which 
makes  everything  of  the  will  and  nothing  of  acddenta, 
which  fums  ever  at  deepening  persoDal  interest  and  im- 
pressing personal  responsibililjr,  smiles  ineflbUy  npon 
the  ChiisUan  at  bis  wotIc. 

These  are,  indeed,  "right  words," — and  this  is 
the  sort  of  stuff  the  book  is  made  We  should 
like  to  see  a  second  edition  printed  in  minion  type, 
and  portable  in  an  envelope — and  sent^  winged  by 
a  queen's  head^  to  do  business  in  counting-nousea 
and  behind  counters,  where  it  is  prodigioudy 
wanted  just  now. 

TktFree  Chwvh  ofAitdmt  Ohriitmdtm.and  iti  8tib- 
jugaHoH  under  UMitrntine.  By  Basil  H.  Oootbb, 
BX  London:  AlbertCockahaw,41,Ludgate-hiU. 
Thebb  ia  an  affectation  of  utter  histonoal  imparti- 
sUt^  and  absolute  freedom  from  bias  of  every  kind, 
which  is  the  surest  token  of  a  thoroughly  preju- 
diced mind.  We  never  take  up  a  volume  of  that 
stan^  in  which  the  writer  has  pat  on  the  judicial 
hwse-hair  and  parades  the  spotlessnesB  of  hisermine, 
88  if  he  were  seated  on  a  bench  far  above  all  human 
weakness,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  calm 


philosopby  never  disturbed  by  human  passion — a 
book  of  that  kind  we  never  read  without  suspicion , 
and  never  found  that  suspicion  misapplied.  Of 
course  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  get  the  opinion 
of  an  angel  on  our  mundane  affairs,  as  viewed 
from  his  peculiar  sphere,  where  he  sits  on  the  un- 
vezed  and  cloudless  Olympus,  watching  the  dark 
tide  of  time  lolliQg  and  breaking  along  the  eternal 
shores.  How  true  it  might  be,  were  a  mattw  of 
fair  speculation ;  but  at  all  events  it  would  be  a 
curioua  document,  worth  caieM  decyphering. 
When,  however,  a  man  writes  about  the  tilings  of 
man,  the  more  he  is  striving  to  be  really  impartial, 
the  less  will  be  his  [o^tensions;  for  he  will  feel  at 
every  step,  that  the  mists  he  is  anxious  to  dispel 
from  historic  men  and  events,  may  possibly  wrap 
their  skirts  about  his  own  eyes,  and  onoonBoiouBly 
bewilder  hia  vision. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  trace  the  stream  of  his- 
tory avowedly  from  the  stand-point  of  downright 
partisanship,  though  honest  enough  in  its  way,  is 
neither  v^  safe  nor  generally  very  ediffing. 
The  annalist  then  becomes  bttle  else  than  a 
pamphleteer ;  and  his  philosopby  a  special  plead- 
ing. This  ia  voluntarily  to  disavow  the  judge  and 
assume  the  advocate ;  and  such  a  writer  must  be 
content  with  the  support  of  Ms  clients.  Mr. 
Cooper  will  not  blame  us  for  identifying  him  with 
this  class,  as  he  frankly  tells  us  that  his  "  work 
makes  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  Church  His- 
tory." At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood as  tiirowing  any  slight  on  such  contri- 
bations  to  ecdesiastical  literature.  The  advocate 
may  eidiibit  profound  research,  minute  criticism, 
aoute  dialectics,  and  eloquent  illustration ;  he  may 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  a  x>oint  which  would 
otherwise  have  atfrocied  littie  observation,  had 
not  the  rays  been  concentrated  by  the  special  bent 
of  his  mind;  and  he  may  give,  for  the  time  being, 
an  exaggerated  prominence  to  some  constitutional 
prin^ciple,  which,  however,  but  for  his  urgency 
might  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude 
and  neglect.  On  the  whole,  our  author  has  ac- 
quitted himself,  as  a  barrister,  ably ;  perhaps,  if  he 
go  on,  he  may  some  day  come  to  the  bench.  If 
he  had  oonmied  himself  more  to  his  Amotion, 
more  to  the  pleading  of  his  cause,  diverging  less 
into  the  general  matter  of  church  annals,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  injured  his  case,  and  he 
would  have  also  avoided  the  disagreeable  predica- 
ment of  seeming  to  write  a  history  which  will  cer- 
tainly never  be  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of 
histones.  Por  although  this  volume  carries  us 
along  the  dry,  dusty  road  of  schisms  and  heresies, 
down  to  ths  Council  of  Nice— though  all  the 
usual  names,  Ghiostics,  Docets^  Aphytes,  (Eons, 
CalHstiansy  BonatiBts,  &o.,  dance  and  flicker  like 
marsh  lights  on  his  pages,  as  they  used  to  distract 
our  eyes  on  the  barren  paragraphs  of  l^iaheim, 
when  sleepily  cramming  for  exammation-day; 
yet  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  duef  matter 
of  this  book,  is  rather  the  compilation  of  a  diligent 
student,  than  the  product  of  a  broad- thinking  his- 
torian ;  rather  tiie  creditable  notes  of  a  well-read 
man,  than  the  thorough  iuvestint^  of  a^Dc^^^ 
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Setting  aside,  therefore,  any  claim  which  may 
seem  to  be  made  by  Kr.  Cooper  to  the  position  of 
an  original  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters — 
a  claim  wMoh  is  nowhere  openly  made,  but  which 
is  really  implied  in  the  very  size  as  well  as  in  the 
character  of  his  book ;  we  must  glance  at  its  main 
feature,  and  what  wiU  form  its  chief  excellence 
with  one  party,  and  its  greatest  blemish  with  ano- 
ther. "  The  Free  Church  of  Ancient  Christ^idom," 
then,  is,  in  other  words,  the  history  <^  the  fint  three 
oentoxies,  according  to  the  Anti-Btafe-cbnroh  Asso- 
oiataon,  just  as  Uibet^B  book  is  the  anglioan  an- 
nals of  tiu  kingdom  of  Christ  Mr.  Cooper  starts 
with  the  idea  that  the  ohuroh  is,  in  the  words  of 
ITeander,  "  a  union  of  men  arising  ftom  the  fellow- 
ship  of  religious  li& :  a  union  essentially  inde- 

Cdent  of,  and  different  from,  all  other  forms  of 
lan  association and  we  venture  to  say  that 
no  body  of  Christians  will  offer  any  material  ob- 
jection to  that  definition.  Side  by  side  with  this, 
he  places  what  is  in  his  idea  the  old  heathen 
estimate  of  religion  as  a  mere  tool  of  state-craft, 
wielded  by  the  priestly  and  prelatic  influence,  and 
incarnate  in  the  p^son  of  the  Fontifex  Mazimus, 
in  imperial  days,  or  of  the  angor,  in  those  earlier 
times  when  Cicero  philosophised  OTcr  the  entrails 
of  the  sacred  birds.  And  the  grand  heresy  of  the 
first  three  centuries  is,  according  to  Kr.  Cooper, 
tiiat  £Eital  aberration  f^om  the  path,  now  pursued 
1^  "Independent  churches/'  and  "voluntary  as- 
Bociationa,"  which  ended  in  the  final  assumption 
of  that  pagan  form  of  prelacy  and  erastianism, 
under  the  guidance  of  Victor,  TertuUian  and 
Constantino.  Such  is,  in  as  olear  and  euccinct  a 
shape  as  we  can  give  it,  the  great  fact  and  philo- 
Bophj  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era,  as 
laid  down  in  the  "Free  Church  of  Aiunent 
Christendom." 

"Saw,  apart  firam  the  general  soundness  of  our 
author's  principle,  we  t£ink  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  overlook  the  &ct  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
third  view  of  the  matter,  honestly  held  and 
sturdily  maintained,  by  not  a  few  wise  and  pru- 
dent ones ;  a  view  which  differs  equally  from  the 
erattian  idea,  and  from  the  vohtntofy  one.  We 
use  these  technical  names,  though  we  should  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  are  the 
diortest  way  of  expressing  our  meaning,  and  will 
be  understood,  at  least  by  those  who  are  likely  to 
be  interested  in  this  work.  There  are  people,  we 
say  then,  who  contend  that  erastianism,  or  state 
control  in  matters  properly  ecclesiastical,  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  alliance  with  the  cItH 
pow^ ;  but  is  on  the  contrary  excluded  by  the 
very  idea  that  the  church  is  not  the  servant  but 
the  ally  of  the  state :  more  or  less  definitely,  that 
was,  in  &ct,  the  general  opinion  of  the  reforma- 
tion churches  everywhere,  save  in  England ;  and 
considering  the  tcme  and  temx>6r  of  the  present 
times,  Ur.  Coap&e  may  be  assured  that  his 
argument,  however  canclusive  it  may  be,  will 
not  attract  much  observation  in  the  higher  walks 
of  thought,  so  long  as  he  overlooks  what  is 
now  pretty  geueraUy  felt  to  bo  the  stronghold 
of  our  nationsd  estaUishments  of  religum.  K^early 
every  scholar  will  admit  that  the  argument 


against  prelacy  is  now  conclusively  settled, 
except  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  expediency. 
Nearly  every  churchman  will  admit  that  the 
erastian  theory  is  untenable  and  inconsiBtent  with 
the  divine  idea  of  Christ's  church.  But  when 
all  that  has  been  admitted,  there  will  be  found 
not  a  few  ready  to  say  that  the  Anta-state-church 
advocate  has  not  proved  Ids  case.  The  Ghe- 
vaUer  Bunsen  will  join  heartily  in  his  de- 
nundataon  of  Byzantinism;  but  there  he 
will  stop  short,  amd  begin  to  tell  him  of  an 
eedesiasttoal  al»orption  of  the  nations  into  a 
grand  Christian  polity,  where  the  church  shall 
not  be  the  tool  but  the  mistress  of  the  state.  Per- 
haps our  author's  logic  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  learned  Prussian  Ambassador;  but 
how  ■mil  he  deal  with  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
where  every  one  of  his  positions  will  be  sturdily 
maintained,  except  just  the  very  one  which  his 
book  was  written  to  prove.  Dr.  Hook,  too,  and 
the  convocationists,  will  hold  themselves  ab- 
solutely untouched  by  his  ai^ument, — and  free  to 
follow  their  own  course.  We  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  the  general  question,  a  vexed  and  dreary 
one  it  is,  ever  ending  in  platitudes  and  noisy 
logomachies  "most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  en-; 
dured;"  but  we  must  say  that  however  general 
the  pernicious  Byzantinism  be  in  the  practice  of 
our  times,  the  theory  is  in  so  little  <»eait,  that  it 
is  but  fighting  with  shadows  and  beating  the  air, 
to  contend  a^inst  a  principle  which  has  scarcely 
any  supports.  It  may  be  true  that  the  idea  of 
the  church  as  a  nnum,  cemented  1^  purely  reli- 
gious sympathies,  cannot  justly  be  developed  into 
an  ecclesiaBtical  institution,  alUed  with  the  state, 
paid  by  the  state,  and  yet  free  to  maintain  its 
proper  spiritual  independence.  Of  that  we  say 
nothing  at  present;  except  this,  that  it  is  the 
only  feasible  theory  of  church  establishments,  the 
only  one  which  now  holds  its  ground,  and  the 
only  one  which  our  author  has  not  thought  proper 
to  mention.  His  book,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
well  written — will  be  useM;  it  is  easily  read,  and 
not  quite  so  ill  to  remembcar  as  works  on  church 
history  usually  are. 


Old  Lampt  or  2^ewf  A  Flea  for  the  original  Edi- 
tions of  the  Texts  of  Shakspere,  Sus.  London :  90, 
Fleetstreet  1803. 

Hb.  Chab.  Khiqht  here  examines,  at  some  length, 
a  few  of  the  Emendations  to  the  text  of  Shak- 
spere ,  proposed  by  Kr.  Collier,  on  the  strengtiiof 
his  folio  edition  of  1632.  It  appears  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Knight  takes  sure  ground  in  rgecting  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  &em.  The  substitution  of 
"  Ixmst "  for  "  beast,"  murders  the  sense  of  the 
passage  which  it  prc^wses  to  emend ;  and  other 
instances  quoted  by  Mr.  Knight,  are  not  mnoh 
better.  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Collier's  volume, 
but  of  a  pretty^  Imgthy  list  of  proposed  emenda- 
tions, wUch  Ues  on  our  desk,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  great  migority,  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  to  emend  Shak^)6r^^  is  not  labsfdately 
necessary  to  koo^iiigt^buiui^OQLC 
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Rutoryof  the  Anti-Corn  Lata  League  ByAitoHiBALD 
Pbentice,  One  of  the  Executive  Council.  Vol,  I. 
London :  W.  and  F.  O.  Cash,  Bishopsgate-street. 
18SS. 

ExoUCTHEN  know  the  pairt  which  Ur.  Prentice 
took  in  the  fonaation  and  ratablishment  of  the 
League,  and  the  good  service  he  did  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  MmchetUr  Timet,  and  as  a  clear- 
headed and  fluent  lecturer,  in  supporting  and  dis- 
aeminating  the  principles  of  Free  Trade.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  man  living  better  quidified  to  be- 
come the  historian  of  &e  "Qreat  Fact;"  and 
those  who  are  aware  (as  who  is  not?)  of  his 
constant  and  unflinching  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  labourer — the  right  to  purchase  bread 
at  its  natural  value,  and  of  working  for  him- 
self instead  of  the  land-owner — rights  secured 
to  him  and  to  all,  through  the  successM  agitation 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  at  his  hands  the  report  which  he  is  so 
well  fitted  to  render  of  its  rise  and  pr<^;ress — its 
difficulties  and  dangers  —  its  dauntiess  courage 
and  dogged  determination — and  its  eventual  tri- 
umphant and  unparalleled  success.  It  is  curious 
in  reading  this  interesting  record  of  events,  which 
are  as  yet  bat  of  jesterday,  to  note  the  marvellous 
^norance  of  p(^1ical  leaders — noble  lords  and 
prime  ministers — in  reference  to  the  simplest  com- 
mercial propositions — and  the  singular  effects 
which  a  Uttle  enlightenment  administered  in  a 
practical  way,  produced  upon  some  of  them.  It 
has  oftea  be^  remarked,  **  With  how  little  wis- 
dom hqs  the  w<arld  been  goremed !"  but  the  ex- 
act amount  of  that  infinitesimal  quantity  of  com- 
mon sense  which  was  deemed  necessary  for  a 
legislator,  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  was  never 
BO  (dearly  demonstrated  to  the  public  as  b^  the 
straight-forward  expositors  of  League  principles. 
The  spectacle  of  senatorial  sagacity  reduced  to  a 
nonplus  by  the  plain  logic  of  simple  addition  and 
subtraction,  is  am  which  ought  to  be  preserved 
m  memoriam,  as  a  monument  to  posterity  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  an  encouragement 
to  future  reformers  not  to  bo  dismayed  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  prol5mdity  of  the  advisers  of  the 
crown.  This  narrative  commences,  as  it  should 
do,  ab  ovo — ^with  the  first  broad  assertion  of  free- 
trade  principles  at  the  Manchester  election  of 
1832;  and  the  present  volume  recounts  the 
operationB  of  the  League  down  to  the  close  of  the 
&mine  year  of  1842.  The  details  comprehend 
every  &ct  of  importance,  and  they  are  given  in  a 
&ir  and  impartial  spirit,  and  ought  to  offend  no  one. 
Itiatmelwitmany  persons,  who  axe  or  were  more 
or  lesB  cdebritia  in  their  day,  figure  in  these 
cbsptera  in,  a  way  not  very  much  to  their  credit ; 
and  they  may  fed  unwilling  to  appear  once  more 
upon  flw  stage  as  the  oracles  of  exploded  stapidi- 
ties,  or  the  abettors  of  sconething  worse:  but 
the  historian  is  bound  to  truth,  and  to  that  Kr. 
Prentice  adheres  simply — often  without  comment, 
and  never  with  angry  or  recriminative  expressions. 
"Wo  anticipate  a  wide  circulation  for  these  volumes, 
and  trust  that  no  long  interval  will  be  suffered  to 
ela^e  between  their  aeveral  publication. 


Speculation ;  or,  the  Qlen  Luna  Family.  By  Aht 
liOTHBOP. — 27k  Wide  Wide  World.  By  Elizabeth 
AVetherell.  London:  Boutledge  and  Co.,  Far- 
ringdon-street.  1853. 

These  are  two  American  romances,  the  undoubted 
merits  of  which  are  already  well  and  widely 
known.  Their  olgect  is  to  ddineate  domestic  and 
country  life  in  the  United  States ;  and  tho  various 
characters  of  either  ston*,  it  is  very  evidoit,  are 
drawn  frran  the  life,  and  many  of  them,  are  types 
of  a  class  with  which  American  readers  are  &mi< 
liar.  From  their  literary  excellence,  these  volumes 
have  a  claim  to  general  favour :  the  present  edi- 
tions are  published  at  a  low  price,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  being  clearly  printed,  in  a  small 
type,  with  what  printer's  call  a  large  face,  which 
renders  thou  as  readily  readable  as  lai^print 
copies. 

Hie  Scottith  Review,  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  Literature.  No.U.  Olasgow  : 
Scottish  Temperance  League. 

The  contents  of  this  second  number  of  the  Scottish 
Review  are  of  a  varied  and  interesting  sort.  The 
opening  paper  upon  Chalmers,  though  all  too 
brief,  is  an  admiralde  biographical  sketch,  repro- 
ducing the  man  in  his  sturdy  and  native  manli- 
ness as  he  lived  and  moved  among  us.  The  article 
on  the  Deliriiun  of  Intoxication  is  fifm  an  able 
pen,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  a  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  perusal.  There  is  one  subject,  how- 
ever, all-important  to  Scotland  (and  indeed  to 
England  too),  which  is  here  treated  in  a  fearless 
and  outspoken  manner,  and  which  is  destined,  we 
would  fein  hope,  to  do  something  towards  the 
reformation  of  a  social  evil  of  unappreciable  mag- 
nitude, yfe  allude,  of  course,  to  the  paper  en- 
titled "Better  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes," 
in  which  the  detestable  abominations  of  the  bothie 
system  are  brought  to  light.  The  Glasgow  League 
labours  hard  and  laboura  well  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  strength  to  strike  some  good  home  blows  at 
the  root  of  the  deadly  upas  that  overshadows  the 
land.  Let  us  hope  fbr  a  repetition  of  these  home- 
thrusts  at  vice  in  its  hot-beds.  It  is  Aw^,  in  these 
demoralizing  dens,  whether  ttf  farm  bothy  or  city 
cellar,  that  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  foulest  die 
are  generated,  and  until  these  be  in  some  mea- 
sure ptirged  and  purified,  it  is  aU  but  hopeless  to 
look  for  right  views  on  the  subject  of  temperance 
from  their  miserable  inmates.  There  are  six  other 
articles  in  the  present  number,  which  wo  com- 
mend, to  fhe  aoc^tance  of  our  readers. 

TaaurtoH  Gkureh-ToKer,  and  other  Poem-  By 
GovEMTBT  Patmobe.  liOndou :  WilUom  Kduring. 

18&3. 

The  poems  in  this  timtretending  volume  are 
worthy  of  the  name.  T^tey  are  simple  in  lan- 
guage and  construction,  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
simplest  of  "Wordsworth's,  of  whose  rural  lyrics 
some  of  them  remind  us  ;  still  they  are  not  imi- 
tations of  "Wordsworfli  or  of  any^other  poet  that 
we  are  aware  of.  The  antiutr  has  l>e6n  to  nature 
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for  his  mn>iTation  and  his  sabjects,  end  "whether 
he  paintB  ber  inanimate  fonos  oi  draws  from  the 
living  model,  the  pictoie  is  inTariablv  life-like 
axid  often  stiiking.  The  Torslfication,  uiongh  de- 
signedly unpolished,  is  never  defective  or  nnme- 
lodions,  and  has  been  well  adapted,  by  the  art 
which  conceals  art,  to  the  various  subjects.  We 
have  some  recoUecti<Hi  of  having  read  "  Tameiton 
Church-Tower"  long  ago,  and  we  leam  Hiat  it  is 
here  reprinted,  with  alterations^  from  a  f<amer 
edition.  We  are  not  sure,  though  it  holds  the 
first  place  in  the  voliune,  that  it  is  the  finest 
production;  still  it  contains  many  charming 
passages  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Had  we  room 
we  would  quote  "  The  River  "  entire,  as  a  poem 
justifying  the  author's  claim  to  favourable  notice; 
as  it  is,  we  can  but  extract  a  few  stanzas  which 
may  serve  to  show  how  forcibly  the  aspect  of 
nature  appeals  to  his  ima^^naticnL 

The  resUess  mooQ  among  the  donds 

I»  loitering  slowly  by ;  _ 
Now  in  a  circle  like  the  ring 

About  a  weeping  eye ; 
Now  left  quite  bare  aad  bright,  and  now 

A  pidlor  in  the  sky. 

The  lonely  stars  are  here  and  there, 

But  weak  and  wasting  all ; 
The  ninds  are  dead,  the  cedars  ^read 

Their  branches  like  a  pall ; 
The  gnests,  by  latching  twos  and  threes, 

Have  left  the  bndal  hall. 

The  moon  is  looking  through  the  mist, 

Cold,  lustreless,  and  wan ; 
And  wildly  past  her  dreary  form 

The  watery  clouds  rush  on, 
A  moment  white  beneath  har  hght, 

And  then,  hke  spirits,  gone. 

Silent  and  fast  they  hurry  past. 

Their  swiftness  striketh  dread, 
For  earth  in  hushed,  and  no  breath  sweeps 

The  spider's  nuny  thread, 
And  everything  bat  those  pale  clouds 

Is  dark,  and  still,  and  dead. 

Beneath  the  mos^,  ivy'd  bridge, 

The  rvr&e  slippeth  past : 
The  cairent  deep  is  still  as  sleep, 

And  yet  so  very  fast! 
There's  something  in  its  qmetness 

That  makes  the  soul  aghast. 

No  wind  is  in  the  willow  tree 

That  droops  above  the  bank ; 
The  water  passeth  quietly 

Beneath  the  sedges  dank ; 
Yet  the  willow  trembles  in  the  stream, 

And  the  dry  reeds  talk  and  clank. ' 

"Where  is  the  artist  who  oould  not  paint  from  such 
a  dfficription  ?   We  must  add  another  specimen. 

The  sammer*R  prime  is  come  agaia ; 

The  trees  are  ont  anew ; 
The  enrrent  keeps  the  moumfol  past 

Deep'in  its  bosom's  blue, 
And  babbles  low  through  quiet  fields. 

Grey  with  the  falling  dew. 

The  sheep-bell  tolleth  onrfew  time; 

The  gnats,  a  busy  rout. 
Fleck  the  warm  air ;  the  dtstaot  owl 

Shouteth  a  sleepy  shout ; 
The  voiceless  bat,  more  felt  than  Been, 

Is  flittiDg  nwid  about  { 


The  poplar's  leaflet  scarcely  stirs  ; 

The  river  seems  to  think ; 
Athwart  the  dusk,  the  lily  broad 

Looks  coolly  from  the  brink ; 
And  knee-deep  in  the  freshet's  fall, 

The  meek-eyed  cattle  drink.  I 

The  chafers  boom ;  the  white  moths  rise,  ' 

Like  spirits  from  the  ground ; 
The  grey-flies  sii^  their  weary  tmie, 

A  distant,  dreamhke  fionnd ; 
And  far,  far  off,  in  the  slumberous  eve, 

Baj  eth  an  old  goard-honnd. 

"The  Woodman*s  Daughter"  is  another  charming 
but  sorrowfiil  ditty,  full  of  truth  and  nature — 
an  old-world  stoiy  told  in  a  new  way,  with  a  ' 
simple  delicacy  and  feeling  rarely  equalled.  There 
are  a  host  of  readers  who  will  derive  unalloyed 
pleasure  from  tlie  perusal  of  llr.  Fatmore's 
volume. 

The  Great  Sin  vf  Oreat  Cities.   London :  Chapman 
and  HaJl,  Strand.  1653. 

This  admirable  essay  is  reprinted  by  request  from  i 
the  "WestminsterandForeignQnartcrlyBeWew,"  | 
of  July,  1850,  in  which  it  aptpeared  as  an  article,  . 
entitled  "  Frostitation."   It  is  a  sad  and  sorrow-  | 
fill  subject,  which  the  writer  has  handled  witii  all 
needfiil  delicacy,  and  with  much  truthfiilneBs  and  ' 
aigumentative  force.    It  is  enough  to  give  a  man 
the  heart-ache  to  read  the  wretched  revelations  ^ 
it  contains — and  to  make  him  blush  for  his  species 
that  such  horrifying  disclosures  should  be  possible. 
Man,  sated  by  possessioD,  abandons  the  victim  of  | 
his  sensual  passion — and  proud,  unfallen,  nn- 
tempted  woman  pushes  her  into  the  pit,  &xxm 
whence,  after  a  few  short  years  of  disgrace  and 
misery  and  pain,  she  is  relieved  by  death.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  histoiy  of  a  vast  proportimi 
of  English  Kagdalens.    Omers,  if  possible  still 
more  forlorn,  are  driven  l^starvaticm  to  prratitu- 
Uon  and  crime,  from  which  once  hopeleady  en- 
golphed,  they  never  emerge.   The  remedies  pro- 
posed by  the  writer  include  a  moral  reform  which 
would  operate  to  prevent  desertion  by  the  seducer, 
and  do  aw^  with  the  nnwortliy  contempt  d  the 
sex — and  certain  legislative  measuree  on  behalf 
of  the  imfintnnate^  securing  to  th«n  Hao  means 
and  q[^KHtumties  of  returning  to  an  lumest  comBe 
of  life.   Let  aU  who  would  know  the  troth  witii. 
r^ard  to  this  subject  procure  tiiia  pamphl^  and 
ponder  well  its  ocmtents. 

Odd*  and  Ends.   By  A.  £.  Mabssall.   London : 
William  Pickering.  COiester:  Q.  PrisbanL  18U. 

Odds  and  ends  are  generally  found  in  Betty's 
dresseivdra'wer  in  the  kitchw,  and  it  is  odds  out 
that  will  be  Ihe  end  of  these.  The  cooking  up  of 
common-places  into  do^rel  rhymes  will  never 
promote  mcheological  research  in  the  "hack- 
grotmd  of  British  history,"  whatever  Mr.  Marshall 
may  think  of  it.  The  peccadilloes  of  John  Jones, 
the  chimney-sweeper,  who  appears  to  be  the  Bob 
Roy  of  the  Welsh  Border,  will  not  achieve  an  im- 
mortality either  for  himself  or  the  bard  who  sings 
his  exploits.  *'  Odds  and  Ends  "  are  destined  to 
the  usual  Skifi  of  su<^  owneriess  fiegments ;  aad 
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the  sooner  thej  are  swept  into  t3ie  dnst-binf  the 
better  for  the  comfiurt  of  all  parties. 
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Seottiih  Provident  Xnitttation  ftir  Hntnal  Ufe  Ijunraaoe. 

— The  fin«enth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edin- 
btuTgh,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  March.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors : — In  the 
past  year,  6H3  new  proposals  were  accepted,  covering 
Assurances  to  tlia  amount  of  £377,724  158.,  and  with 
yearly  premiums  to  theeztentof  £7,802.  A  considerable 
addiaonal  amount  of  ^mainms  has  also  been  rec^ved 
by  single  payment.  The  total  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived in  the  year  has  been  £72,13-3,  of  which  about 
£58,524  was  for  annual  premiums.  The  claims  on  ao- 
coont  of  emerged  policies  have  been  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  by  about  £5,000,  the  amount  having  been 
only  .£17,788  4a.  At  3lst  December,  1852,  there  had 
been  issued  in  all  5^898  polides,  assuring  £2,571,428. 
The  amount  lemaimng  assured  was  ^071,125,  The 
number  of  policies  repeated  from  year  to  year  as  opened, 
was  5,952,  but  of  these  58  were  not  taken  op  by  ihe 
parties  by  whom  they  were  ordered,  f^om  inability  to 
meet  the  premmm,  or  other  cause.  The  Accumulated 
Fmid  at  the  same  date  was  £254,675  (being  an  increase 
of  £40,000  within  the  year),  or,  inolucung  interest  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  £255,685.  And  the  whole  funds  are 
invested  on  undoubted  securities,  the  average  rate  of 
interest  being  between  4i  and  4i  per  cent  The  total 
amount  of  the  clums  which  have  emerged  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  institution  is  £138,088.  The  expe- 
rience in  this  respect  has  been  most  favourable,  the 
anmberttf  deaths  b^g  very  greatly  under  the  expeota> 
tion  according  to  the  mortality  table  of  the  office.  The 
state  of  aSbirs  of  the  Corporation  shows  a  surplus  of 
£20,150  IDs.  9i.  Two-thirds  of  this  surplus  are  to  be 
allocated  to  those  members  who  shall  have  paid  in  pre- 
miums, with  interest  accumulated  at  4  per  cent.,  a  sum 
eqtud  to  the  amount  of  their  assurances,  as  well  as  con- 
tingently to  those  who  shell  have  so  completed  tl^Bir 
acctunnlation  within  the  next  septennial  period.  As  the 
surplus  is  divisible,  not  by  the  usual  system  of  an  equal 
per-centage  addition  to  each  £100  assured,  without  re- 
UnoM  to  the  age  <tf  the  aembm  or  the  dandaon  of 


their  policies,  but,  in  proportion  to  the  values  of  their 
policies  respective^,  the  rate  of  addition  varies  in  each 
case,  and  it  can  therefore  only  be  stated,  generally,  that 
the  additions  will  range  from  20  to  54  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  assurance.  The  Report  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Scottish  Amloflble  Lift  Aatttronoe  Society.— At  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Sode^,  the  Manager  read 
a  Be^KOt,  from  which  we  select  the  foUowiag  parti- 
culars : — **  The  annual  statement  of  the  business  for  the 
year  1862,  which  the  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of 
placing  before  the  members,  again  presents  evidence  of 
a  remarkable  and  extensive  cUfiusion  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Association.  The  number  of  new  policies  passed 
during  the  year  is  1,146,  r^resenting  a  capital  som  of 
£380,687  6s.,  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  annual 
premiums  is  £13,579  14s.  Sd. ;  while,  for  the  same  period, 
the  nett  addition  to  the  total  sums  asstired  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Soeie^,  deducting  all  policies 
emerged,  forfeited,  surrendered,  and  not  taken  up,  is 
£273,497  133.  Od.,  and  the  nett  increase  of  premiums 
£9,488  19s.  9d.  The  claims  of  policies  emerged  during 
the  year  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  I-I  per  cent,  or 
£14  out  ot£00.  This,  more  espedally  looking  to  the  age 
of  the  Society,  is  a  small  per-centage;  audit  may  be  also 
noticed,  that  the  principal  portion  of  Uie  claims  has  fallen 
upon  policies  of  long  standing.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  the  Directors  again  to  repeat  their  gratification  with 
the  whole  business  of  the  London  establishment,  and  the 
si^ial  success  which  has  continued  to  attend  its  pro- 
gress." The  Directors,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Society,  have  revised  the  conditions  involving  the 
forfeiture  of  policies,  and  embodied  the  alterations  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  calculatedin  a  liberal  spirit  to  nieet 
the  views  of  their  nnmerons  members.  For  these  reso- 
lutions, we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Directors'  report 

Btw  Lilb  AMimuiee  Booi«^v—The  following  is  an 
epitome  of  the  report  of  the  above  Society  presented  to 
the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and  privi- 
leged policy-holders.  "  In  presenting  to  the  share-facers 
and  polu7.hdlden  oi  the  Star  Life  Aesannct 
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the  ninth  uinnal  report,  the  Directors  have  a  pleasing 
duty  to  perform,  in  statmg,  that  the  bnmnesa  done  dur- 
ing the  past  rear  has  been  of  an  extensivfl  and  gratifying 
oharact«r :  the  transactions  submitted  to  the  Directors 
ftom  the  Ist-of  Jaaoaiy  to  the  31st  of  December,  1852, 
exceeding  ip  number  and  amount  those  laid  before  them 
in  any  prefions  year : 

No.   AmonnL  Premiums. 

Polioes  issued  609   £186,230   £8,986   7  7 

Proposals  declined  or  not 
completed  by  the  pro- 
posers  132  89,016 

Proposids  passed  the  Board 
on  Dec.  31st,  1852,  but 
not  completed  48  28,620 

Proposals  in  house,  Deo. 
81st,1852,not  submitted 
to  the  Dixectm   31  10,100 


810  ^63,960  £5,986  7  7 
The  deaths  during  that  period  under  review  have 
been  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the  year  preceding ; 
claims  having  been  discharged  on  33  lives  onl^,  vhilst  the 
mortality,  as  indicated  by  the  combined  experience  of  Life 
Offices,  shows  the  probability  of  10  claims  in  the  tvelve 
mouths.  Tbe  sum  paid  for  claims  on  policies  amounted 
to  £5,253  lOi.  8d.,  which  included  £103  12«.  2d.  additions 
roade  to  the  sums  insured,  at  the  division  of  the  bonus 
in  die  year  1849,  and  conseqenUy  paid  to  the  represeu- 
taliveB  of  those  who  had  insured.  The  number  of  pro- 
posals recraved  to  the  present  date  (or  rather  {or  two 
months  past),  is  237  for  the  sum  of  £84,625.  Of  the 
609  policies  granted  by  tbe  Directors  in  the  year  1852,  a 
majority  (in  point  of  numbers)  has  been  upon  tbe  lives 
of  members  of  the  Weuleyan  Methodist  Society,  for  whose 
more  immediate  benefit,  it  must  be  remembered,  this 
Institution  was  established.  It  is  therefora  npon  the 
increased  and  increasing  oonfldenee  of  the  Wesleyao 
Society,  as  well  as  upon  the  character  of  the  lives  se- 
lected, that  the  Directors  rely  for  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  Society;  believing  that  the  lives  of  the  religious 
and  moral  class  of  insurers  obtained,  arc,  as  a  class  for 
such  insurance,  far  superior  in  value  to  the  mass  of  the 
general  population ;  and  this  fact  is  wdl  evidenced  by 
the  history  of  this  Distitution.  It  is  a  duty  of  this  meet- 
ing to  declare  what  sum  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Chair- 
man and  JBoard  of  Directors  as  remuneration  for  their 
services  during  this  year,  which  the  Directors  recom- 
mend shall  not  exceed  the  amoimt  allowed  by  tbe  deed." 

Deposit  and  OmmbI  JAt»  Aaraxanoe  Oompamy. — The 
first  annual  Bqiort  of  this  Company  exbiUta  a  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  huainess  they  have  done 
during  the  first  six-and-a-half  months  of  their  existence 
with  uiat  done  by  other  Companies  in  corresponding  and 
longer  periods.  From  the  table  of  comparisons  it  appears 
that  in  a  period  of  six  months  and  a  half,  bom  Septem- 
ber 20, 1852,  to  March  31, 1853,  this  Company  has  re- 
ceived for  premiums  £2,514  7s.  Sd,,  an  amount  of  busi- 
ness not  exceeded  by  a  single  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
Companies  with  which  it  is  ccunpsred.  The  Directors 
feel,  therefore,  that  they  are  Ailly  justified  in  antidpating 
ftvm  their  present  laige  amount  of  business  a  propor- 
tionately greater  amount  of  success  then  has  hitherto 
attended  simitar  Institutions.  Thty  are,  further,  proud 
of  the  oonfldenoe  placed  in  the  Company  by  the  pnblio, 


not  only  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  assnranee 
business  transacted,  but  also  that  every  share  in  the  C<»n- 
pany  (20,000  in  number)  has  been  subscribed  for,  witli 
the  exception  of  1,400.  They  have  succeeded  in  sp- 
pointang,  and  are  continuing  to  appoint,  a  large  number 
of  infiuentiai  agents  throughout  the  country.  In  Leedi, 
Birmingham,  Cornwall,  and  the  West  of  England,  the 
principles  of  the  Company  have  met  with  marked  appro- 
bation, and  have  led  to  valnable  results — and  in  India 
the  Deposit  fsature  of  the  Company  has  been  looked 
upon  as  particularly  svplicable  to  that  couotiy,  tbe 
Directors  having  received  the  highest  testimony  to  thu 
efi*ect  {rom  persons  of  the  fin*t  standing  and  known  judg- 
ment there.  The  Balance-sheet  impended  to  the  Repoit, 
shows  that  the  accounts  are  in  a  lugbly  satisfactory  state, 
and  spedn  well  for  the  present  portion  and  fotore  pros- 
pects of  the  Company. 

United  Ouutntae  and  Life  Asnzanee  Cmfanf. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  the  offices, 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst  The  lUght 
Hon.  Lord  Ersldne  in  tbe  chair.  The  advertisement 
ctmvening  the  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  Knight, 
the  Secr^ai7,  read  the  following  Beport:— ''The  Di- 
rectors have  mtich  pleasure  in  meeting  the  proprietors  on 
this  the  'fourth  annual  general  meeting,'  and  in  an- 
noun<ang  that  the  bunness  of  the  Company  has  been 
uniformly  progressive.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfsctoiy 
to  the  proprietors  to  observe  that  the  new  business 
transacted  during  the  past  year  has  increased  ftom 
£3,476  Ob.  8d.,  (which  was  the  amount  of  new  premiums 
for  1851,)  to  £4,242  8s.  6d.receiTed  tm  the  same  account 
during  last  year ;  whilst  the  renewal  premiums  have  in- 
creased from  £1,608  10s.  8d.  to  £3,835  158.  7d.  The 
total  income  ^m  premiums  has  thos  increased  during 
the  past  year  from  £5,087  lls.4d.  to  £8,078  4s.  Id.  Ths 
Directors  think  it  right  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
proprietors  to  the  extra  expenditure  which  has  been  en- 
tailed on  the  Compsny  by  the  appointment  of  agents,  an 
item  of  expenditure  which  lai^ely  swells  tbe  annual 
charges  of  management,  and  which  they  hope  shortly  tc 
be  able  greatly  to  reduce.  During  the  past  year,  the 
Directors  have  availed  themselves  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  extraordinary  general  meeting, 
hdd  in  November  last,  to  apply  for  an  Act  ot  Parliament 
to  enable  the  Company  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
officers  engaged  in  tbe  public  departments  under  the 
Crown.  The  result  of  an  investigation  into  tbe  vuious 
classes  of  guarantee  risks  undertaken  by  the  Company  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  a  profit  upon  each,  inde- 

Eendentiy  of  the  expenditure,  which  ^ways  forms  a 
eavy  item  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  few  years  of  snefa 
an  institution.  This  investigation  has,  however,  enabled 
the  Directors  to  modify  the  premiums  upon  certain  risks, 
and  to  decline  others :  and  they  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  Companv  will,  from  year  to  year,  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
increesii^  knowledge  and  experience  derived  fhjm  a 
careful  examination  of  past  and  existing  risks."  Mr. 
Knight  then  read  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1852,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  after  deducting  every  claim 
against  the  Company,  there  remained  a  balance  to  its 
credit  of  £8,141.  The  Report,  being  moved  and  se- 
conded, was,  after  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Direc- 
tors, Secretiuy  and  other  officers  of  the  Company,  carried 
unanimously. 
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A   VOTE  FOE  SWILBTTBY. 


Swubtot  is  a  noat  and  thriTing  borough,  whose 
papulation  are  mostly  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  among  whom,  not  a  few  professional  men, 
prinoipally  legal  and  medical,  find  tolerable  scope 
for  their  exertions.  It  does  not  concern  the  reader 
to  know  the  exact  situation  of  Swilbnry  upon  the 
map  of  England,  or  what  branch  of  manu&ctnres 
provides  occiqwtion  and  subsistfflice  for  its  inha- 
bitants. Enough  that  it  is  in  acme  sort  a  maun- 
&otaring  town,  bnsy  and  prosperous  wheal  trade 
ia  brisk ;  and  ^lU,  miseraUe^  and  dead  as  ditch- 
water  when  trade  is  flat,  and  exports  ore  flaw. 
From  lime  out  of  mind  the  old  town  has  returned 
one  member  to  Pttrliament;  and  fircmi  time  out  of 
mind^  too,  the  free  and  independent  electors  of 
Swilbnry  have  been,  through  all  their  generations, 
to  use  their  favourite  expression,  "  true-blue," 
deep  as  indigo.  Church  and  King  was  their 
watchword  tluough  the  reigns  of  all  the  Gborges ; 
and  in  every  Parliament  during  the  last  hundred 
y^rs,  at  least,  the  Honourable  Bulworthy  Brag, 
Baronet,  has  been  their  worthy,  consiBtCTit,  and 
dumb  representative  in  the  people's  House  of 
Commons ;  for  thoxigh  the  Brags  are  individually 
mortal,  like  their  neighbours,  and  drop  into  the 
&niily-vault  when  their  time  comes,  the  race  is  a 
XKoductive  one ;  and  Brag  Hall  has  not  ^nimted  a 
Brag  since  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  or  Swil- 
bury  a  candidate,  since  the  first  Bulworthy  conde- 
Bcended  to  solicit  the  sweet  Toices  of  tiie  ^ecto]^ 

But  it  is  now  some  years  once  an  ominous 
change  b^an  to  steal  over  the  political  aspect  of 
the  town.  Even  befbre  the  advent  of  Eree-trade, 
which,  as  the  landlord  oi  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  is 
fond  of  declaring,  did  a  good  d«d  for  Swilbnry, 
democracy  had  crept  into  the  borough,  and  the 
Yellow  element  b^an  to  be  discernible  in  the 
vacillating  opinions  of  some  of  tbe  most  re- 
spectable potwallopers  who  boasted  a  voice  in 
ttie  representation.  But  with  Free-trade  came  a 
gradual  but  continuous  increase  of  population, 
principally  made  up  of  the  new  party.  The 
borough  was  split  up  into  two  factions ;  and  though 
the  Blues,  from  their  numbers  and  influence,  Imd 
the  upper  hand,  the  Yellows  were  none  the  leas 
noisy  and  nproarious.  At  the  eleetion  o{  1847, 
m  TT,   wo,  OOSXXIT, 


the  worthy  proprietor  of  Bulworthy  Hall  received  a 
terrible  shock  to  his  nervous  system,  which  well- 
nigh  disgusted  him  with  mankind  in  general,  and 
with  Swilbury-kind  in  particular.  This  was 
owing  to  the  favour  which  his  own  bom  consti- 
tuents testified  towards  the  pretensions  of  an  im- 
pudent fellow  of  an  ironmastor,  who  dared  to  con- 
sent to  have  himsdif  pat  in  nomination  against  a 
Bzag,  of  BragHaU.  Of  course,  the  rascal  rea^ 
nothuQg  hut  defeat  from  the  motion ;  the  majority 
ofthe  voters  retained  tiidr  loyalty  and  adhered  to 
tiie  old  coloor,  and  ^  baronet,  of  course,  was 
returned  as  usnal,  but  a  little  flusteved  with  the 
barefoced  impudence  of  the  oppositicm,  and  most 
disagreeably  excited  with  the  tumult  and  uproar 
of  ^e  pretended  contest.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  grief  for  the  degeneracy  of  Swilbnry 
shortened  lus  da^;  others  said  it  was  gout  that 
broi^ht  him  to  his  end ;  but  whatever  the  cause, 
within  a  twelvemonth  of  his  return,  he  had  joined 
his  ancestors  beneath  the  big  monument  in  Swil- 
bnry church-yard,  and  another  Bulworthy  (he 
was  the  seventh)  reigned  in  his  stead.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  Septimus.  When  the  old 
Bulworthy  died,  a  corrupt  administration  was 
also  in  its  last  agonies ;  and  the  ironn^ter  stood 
aloof,  not  choosing  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  canvas, 
which,  even  if  successful,  would  have  to  be  re- 
peated in  a  few  months  at  fiarthest.  Tho  new 
baronet  took  his  seat,  and  hugged  hinuelf  in 
foncied  security,  iTi|>ftgiiiiiig  that  tiie  late  defeat  of 
llie  Yellows  had  taught  than  a  less(m  of  prudence, 
which  would  st^ice  them  for  ons  generation  at 
least  Bnt  soon  after  came  tibe  btm^ling  budget 
which  blew  up  the  Proteetiomst  Ministry.  Par- 
liament -waa  dissolved,  new  writs  were  issued,  all 
Swilbnry  went  mad  for  the  ironmaster,  and  Sep- 
timus saw  with  apprehenfflon  and  horror  the  whole 
town  and  neighbourhood  swallowed  up  in  the 
vortex  of  a  contested  election. 

Swilbury  has  awoke  up  at  last  from  its  long 
sleep.  The  Pipe  and  Pillars,  veiled  in  a  pTofiision 
of  yellow  flags,  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  "Cogswell  for  Swilbury!"  "Cogswell 
for  ever !"  "  None  but  Cogswell  !"->-the8e  are  the 
signifioant  words  boino  on  banners  in  the  air,  flut- 
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tering  from  the  windows  of  the  Committee-room, 
and  waving  majestically  over  the  roof.  Brass- 
banda,  big  drams  and  beer  have  banished  business 
from  the  town.  Everybody  is  idle  because  every- 
body is  60  busy.  Cogswell  has  been  put  in  nomi- 
nation ;  the  Mayor  has  declared  the  show  of  hands 
iu  his  fhvour;  ho  has  made  the  right  sort  of 
speech  at  the  hustings,  parried  a  dead  cat  intended 
to  floor  him,  diverting  it  point-blank  to  the  head 
of  the  bewildeored  BnlworUiy ;  and  gained  the 
goodwill  of  the  potwallopen,  more  especially  of 
those  who  have  no  votes  to  give,  by  a  few  timely 
jokes.  Polling-day  is  drawing  nigh.  Agents  are 
at  work  canvassing  from  honse  to  honse.  The 
town  is  full  of  new  faces  flitting  hither  and  tliitlier, 
and  more  are  azriTing  by  every  train.  The  inns 
are  all  occnpied,  and  prodigioauy  noisy  and  wake- 
ful tall  long  past  midaight.  Bnlworthy,  aronaed 
to  the  necessity  of  exertion,  hasoompromisedwil^ 
his  dignity,  and  allowed  his  supporters  to  convert 
the  Green  Dragon  into  the  citadel  of  the  Bines. 
"Brag  and  the  Constitution!"  floats  ingold  letters 
on  a  violet  ground,  upon  a  broad  banner  projecting 
frvm  the  balcony,  m  which  a  dozen  brazen- 
throated  trumpets  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the 
electors  at  regular  intervals.  The  band  of  the 
Yellows  perambulates  the  town  in  a  monster  van, 
followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  all  day,  and  squats 
at  night  over  against  the  Committee-room  at  the 
Pipe  and  Pillars,  which  is  crammed  within  by 
flagmen,  clerios,  teUen,  canvassers,  whippers-in, 
&o.  &o.  Neret  was  Swilbmy  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  before,  or  the  gknions  omstitation  at 
such  a  glorious  premium. 

Samnel  Sndd^  is  a  email  man,  in  a  small  way 
of  bnsineflB,  in  a  mull  street  Bcnu  and  bred  a 
barber,  he  had  been  endowed  by  nature  witii  two 
qnalitiaB  which  he  poBsesaed  in  Ow  greatest  per- 
feotion — one  was  an  extraordinary  talent  for  the 
perception  of  a  grievance,  and  l^e  other  a  power 
of  loqnacity  which  Xantippe  might  have' envied. 
Bolh  were  of  use  to  him  in  his  profession,  as  thej 
enabled  him  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
"subjeots"  without  making  them  laug^,  an  im- 
propriety of  which  no  sharee  was  ever  Imown  to 
be  guilty  while  under  his  hand.  Suddles  was  a 
a  family  man,  and  full  of  iamily  woes,  and  these 
he  knew,  no  man  better,  all  originated  in  the 
corruption  of  the  governing  powers.  He  had  a 
vote,  bat  was  far  from  knowing  the  value  it  might 

grove  to  him,  from  want  of  experience.  Hitherto 
e  had  voted,  like  his  fether  before  him,  for  the 
old  member — and  seeing  that  he  daily  shaved 
the  baronet's  butler,  he  would  until  lately  have 
thought  it  rank  ingratitude  to  hav«  done  oiher- 
wise.  But  a  bari)er's  shop  is  in  some  sort  a  school 
of  philosophy— it  is  a  centre  <^  general  resort  and 
geniaral  discnsflion,  and  jusw  ideas  on  any  subject 
are  sore  to  be  oumined  and  sifted  wherever 
beards  are  mown.  Saddles,  -under  the  influence 
of  the  liberal  principles  which  were  developed  in 
his  hearing,  b^:an  to  think  of  revinng  his  poli- 
tical minione.  ^  The  first  fact  which  he  gathered 
from  me  examination  upon  which  he  entered,  was 
that  he  hadn't'any  political  opinions  to  revise ;  it 
is  tme  he  groaned  under  a  general  sense  of  oppres- 


sion, but  was  not  exactly  clear  from  what  qiiarter 
it  came.  The  address  of  the  new  member  to  the 
independent  electors  of  Swilbury,  which  he  had 
stuck  up  in  his  back  room,  helped  him  to  some- 
thing like  a  conclusion  on  this  subject,  and  he  felt 
very  strongly  inclined  to  cut  the  baronet  in  spite 
of  the  buUer's  daily  chin,  which,  of  course,  he 
would  lose  if  he  did,  and  vote  for  Cogswell.  He 
was  cogitating  upon  this  step  one  morning,  having 
just  sp^od  over  the  address  for  the  twentieth  tim^ 
when  a  messenger  from  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  burst 
suddenly  into  his  shop  with  a  command  for  his 
services  immediately  on  behalf  of  Ur.  Snardle, 
Crawford  Cogswell,  Esq.'s  London  agent,  who  had 
just  imived.  Suddles  donned  a  clean  apron,  and 
adzing  his  cnrling  irons,  entered  the  Pipe  and 
Pillars  at  the  heels  of  the  waitw. 

The  London  agent  was  a  tall,  thin,  and  livid- 
fiued  gentieman  in.  solenm  black,  who  oi^t  to 
have  been  tiudtum  and  reserved.  He  iras,  on  the 
contrary,  talkative,  gracious,  and  familiar,  and 
while  submitting  his  head  to  the  manipnlationa  of 
the  barber,  carried  on  a  conversation  in  a  most 
lively  and  t^^reeable  style.  Putting  various  ques- 
tions, which  Suddles  answered  with  astonishing 
readiness  and  volubility — he  ended  by  proponng 
that  the  barber  should  accept  service  ostensibly  as  a 
flagman,  though  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  banner,  but  merely  to  use  his  industry  and  in- 
fluence in  prosecutang  the  canvass  on  behalf  of  tiie 
liberal  candidate.  Saddles,  who  had  never  had 
the  honour  of  such  a  conference  before,  at  onco 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  promised  everything. 
What  further  axgaments  the  s^t  used  to  tspai 
the  barber  to  immedii^diligaioe,  of  what  ocon- 
plexion  tiiey  wer^  we  need  not  star  to  conmder— 
tiidr  eflbct  was  tiut  Saddles,  merely  pitching  his 
apron,  lasors,  combs,  hrushee,  and  curling-nona 
into  Ids  Bhap,  and  calling  upon  his  wife  to  ■ttsnd 
to  onstomers,  should  any  come,  started  at  <niee 
to  try  the  offset  of  his  rhefanio  upon  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  He  had  not  been  gone  ten 
minutes  when  Lawyer  Chivers,  the  baronef  b  man 
of  business,  and  his  jvincipal  cJlectioneering  ma- 
nager, dashed  into  the  shop  in  seareh  of  him. 
Hn.  Saddles  did  not  know  when  he  would  be  at 
home— he  had  left  no  message ;  he  might  return 
directiy — he  might  not  return  till  ni^t— could 
she  do  anytiiing  r  Time  was  precious :  the  lawyer 
waited  a  few  moments  impatiently,  and  tiien  put 
the  question  abruptly — Was  Saddles  g<nng  to  vote 
for  the  baronet  ? 

"Qood  gracious!  Uuster  Chiv^  ar,  to  be 
sore  he  is.   Who  else  should  he  vote  for 

"Toa  are  saie  of  that?" 

"Quite  sore,  sir.    Why  he  and  his  &thQr 
before  him  always  voted  fi^  tiie  ifoags — and  ain't 
tiie  bntier  at  tiie  Hall  his  best  eastcnner  V* 
When  did  he  go  last  to  tiie  HaU?" 

"  This  blessed  nunning,  to  be  sore,  afore 

"Ah,  very  good,  then  I  may  rely  upon  him; 
good  morning" — and  the  lawyer  was  departing, 
but  a  second  thought  brought  him  to  a  stand. 
"  Stop,  Mrs.  Suddles,"  he  said,  and  he  drew  out 
his  poW— "  I  am  in  your  faoslwad's  d^  teO.  him 
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to  place  this  to  my  acootint — good  moming" — 
and  he  left  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Saddles,  with  five  golden  pieces  in  her 

rn  palm,  stood  for  several  minnteB  the  picture 
ostoni^ment.  Saddles  had  certainly  set  a 
a  coaple  of  razors  for  Mr.  ChiTors — ^two  months 
ago— that  she  ijUfWi  because  the  lawyer  had  sent 
them  back  again,  with  the  information  that  they 
weze  ooouiderably  worse  for  the  operation.  What 
he  oonid  mean  deii,  and  giving  her  five  sove- 
nigna,  and  making  aS,  withirat  explanation,  she 
ooddn't  inu^jne.  However,  as  the  good  woman 
observed  to  herself  "  five  pounds  is  no  affront  to 
nobody,"  and  she  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it 
for  the  use  of  ihe  hoosehold.  80  she  pat  it  in  her 
pocket,  thinking  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  Suddles,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Perhaps  the  lawyer  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  his  hurry  to  be  gone— she  should  know 
more  about  it  by  and  t^e.  The  barber's  wife 
was  too  busy  to  pursue  these  reflections  ftirther. 
Qentlemen,  in  leathern  aprons,  came  in  to  be 
shaved,  and  a  whole  sdiool  of  boys  to  be  cropped, 
previous  to  being  paraded  before  the  new  candi- 
date who  had  shown  extraordinary  interest  in 
the  state  of  education  in  Swilbury.  Then  there 
were  the  four  little  Buddies  to  attend  to,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  fortunately  big  enouf^  to 
do  the  lathering,  and  look  after  tiie  rest  upon  an 
emeigeitoy* 

Studies  did  not  home  till  after  midnight,  | 
and  then  he  was  fitr  gone  in  a  state  of  boer,  a 
thing,  to  do  him  jostiee,  not  usual  with  him,  ex- 
cept on  holiday  occasiona.  Wben  his  sleepy  spouse 
let  him  in,  she  mentioned  that  lawyer  Ctuvers 
had  called  in  the  moming.  Saddles  hiccupped  a 
threat  to  smash  him  into  shivers  as  an  "  nncon- 
sfcitooshional  humbug,"  and  after  repeating  his 
threat  a  dozen  times,  consented  to  go  to  bed.  The 
next  day  was  Saturday.  Saddles  dispatched  his 
wifo  in  the  moming  to  the  Hall  to  operate  upon 
the  butler,  and  to  apologize  for  him  on  the  ground 
of  "  a  little  shakinees."  The  butler,  of  course, 
attributed  this  to  drinking  ovenuj^t  to  the  sue- 
oesB  of  the  Blues — and  there  was  no  suspicion  at 
the  Hall  of  the  defection  of  the  barber.  When 
his  helpmate  returned  home  she  found  her  hus- 
faand  again  absent,  where,  or  on  what  business, 
she  had  no  idea.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the 
afternoon  in  time  to  reap  the  customary  Saturday 
nighfs  crop,  which  on  this  occasion  mippened  to 
be  large  b^ond  all  precedent  in  his  experience. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  number  of  sixange  faces, 
ntfF,  he  thought  to  himself,  sach  ungentiemanly 
ones,  in  the  town  before.  His  hand  was  weary 
with  wielding  the  razor,  and  it  was  past  midnight 
ere  the  tide  of  bristiy  beards  ceased  to  flow  in. 
Sunday  moming  it  was  the  same,  and  until 
noon  had  stmck  he  found  his  hands  full  of  busi- 
ness. The  barber  went  to  bed  after  dinner,  to 
make  up  the  arrears  of  sleep,  and  recruit  sfcrengtli 
for  certain  labours  which  he  foresaw  on  &e  mor- 
row, and  the  morrow's  morrow,  which  would  be 
the  day  at  the  poll. 

On  Monday  the  Swilbury  shaver  was  to  be 
Men  OTffyirhere  bat  at  bis  shop.  He  had  xe- 


ported  progress  daily  to  Snardle  at  his  professional 
calls,  and  had  pledged  himself  for  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  the  ten-pounders,  whom  he  had  gained 
over  by  unanswerable  arguments  to  ^e  Yellow 
interest.  Among  these,  however,  were  two  or 
three  who  took  a  greit  deal  of  looking-after.  The 
town  cobbler,  Lannp,  a^edally,  who  was  the 
fotherly  fonndeor  of  the  Onspin  Gofer's  Club,  and 
whcMo  example,  it  was  supposed,  n^g^t  go  a  groat 
way,  was  intodoated  man  moming  to  night. 
That  would  not  have  signified  much  had  Uio  man 
got  drunk  upon  principle,  but  the  ignorant  block- 
head used  no  discrimination — ^tipphng  promiscu- 
ously in  any  tavern  that  happened  to  be  open  and 
nearest  at  hand,  whatever  its  presiding  colour 
might  be.  Then  there  was  Wri^le,  the  plumber, 
who  couldn't  make  up  his  mind,  and  wanted  more 
enlightenment  previous  to  a  final  decision.  Fur- 
ther, there  was  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  fact, 
which  there  was  no  concealing  &om  Swilbury 
throats,  that  the  Green  Dragon  brewed  the  best 
beer ;  and  it  was  thought,  too,  by  some,  that  the 
old  Conservative  party  had  very  powerful  reasons 
on  their  side.  It  was  plain  that  the  battle  would 
be  a  very  hard-fought  one — the  best  proof  of 
which  was  that  the  bets  ran  pretty  even  on  tho 
subject,  and  no  one  talked  vt  the  long  odds  save 
those  who  had  not  imy  mon^  to  stake.  At  night 
the  barber's  shop  and  back  room  were  the  rendez- 
vous of  his  peobliar  coterie  of  oonyerts.  Larrup 
had  been  oangiht  and  oonveyed  thilher,  nothing 
loth — and  Wri^le  too,  though  he  had  not  yet 
pronounced,  honoured  the  company  with  his  pre- 
sence. Saddles  was  in  quite  a  glorified  state  as 
he  marshalled  his  precious  lambs,  and  adminis- 
tered brandy  in  thimble-fulls,  by  way  of  a  whet, 
and  congratulations  without  number,  ore  they 
adjourned  to  the  Pipe  and  Pillars  for  a  supper 
and  jollification. 

The  supper  was  pronounced  "  the  thing," — it 
was  supposed  to  be  (he  barber's  treat — and  tho 
jolUflcation  that  ensued  lacked  nothing  that  money 
and  lungs  could  supply  to  render  it  equally  ac- 
ceptable. Larrup  was  soon  merging  towards  a 
condition  that  would  have  entitled  him  to  tako 
up  a  position  under  the  table.  This  was  a  climax 
towanls  which  Suddles  looked  with  satisfaction, 
desi^fuing  to  transfer  him  to  his  house,  and, 
lockmg  him  up  for  the  night,  thus  make  sore  of 
his  vote  and  influence.  Wr^^gle  did  not  advance 
80  satisfoctorily,  but  drank  with  caution.  Of  tho 
rest  the  barber  felt  he  could  make  prett;^  sure ; 
and  he  industriously  plied  the  plumber  with  the 
best,  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  him  round  to  a 
manageable  state.  The  fun  and  fi^ilic  grew  fast 
and  furious;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  there  came  a 
tap  at  the  door ;  a  boy  had  brought  a  note  from 
lite.  Snardle  demandii^  the  attendance  of  the 
barber  for  a  few  momenta  at  his  lodgings.  Suddles, 
apologizing  to  the  company,  and  promising  a 
speedy  return,  made  off  to  the  house  of  his  patron. 
Whenhegottiiere,  he  found  that  no  one  had  been 
sent  for  him.  The  note  was  a  hoax,  evidently  a 
contrivance  to  draw  him  away  from  his  post.  Ho 
hurried  back  with  all  possible  haste,  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  tiie  table;      oh  looking 
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round,  Lamip  and  "Wri^Ie  were  not  to  be  seen. 
Trap,  the  tinker,  informed  him  that  the  old  cob- 
blcr  was  gone  out  for  'a  breath  of  air,  in  chai^  of 
Wri^le  who  had  volanteered  to  take  care  of  him, 
and  that  both  would  rctnm  preeently — **  trust 
'cm."  They  did  not  return  at  all.  Buddies  grew 
alarmed,  and  vacating  hiii  chair  in  faTonr  of  the 
"  Vice,"  set  off  in  pursuit.  By  this  time  it  was 
past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  town  was  compara- 
tively quiet.  The  barber  ran  hniriedly  through 
the  wh^  town — ^po^ped  in  at  every  open  door, 
andmadealltheiiumriesitvas  possible  to  make, 
to  no  pnrpose.  worn  oat  at  lengtiL  with  the 
chase,  and  despairing  of  coming  np  with  the  ftigi- 
tives  tiiat  ni^t,  he  turned  1^  nee  faoemewards 
and  got  to  bed. 

He  could  not  sleep,  end  lay  revolving  the  car- 
oumstancee  in  his  mind.  Could  it  be  that  the 
plumber  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy? 
The  BUBpicion,  once  awakened,  was  soon  confirmed 
by  a  hundred  corroboratiTe  facta  which  now  re- 
cmTcd  to  his  recollection.  Slow  as  he  was,  the 
barber  could  not  avoid  coming  to  that  conclusion 
l)cforo  drowsiness  stole  over  him.  Awake  at 
cock-crow,  he  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  resumed 
the  search,  if  not  with  success,  at  least  with  one 
good  result— the  certainty,  to  wit,  that  neither 
the  missing  cobbler  nor  the  delinquent  plumber 
were  in  the  town,  unless,  which  was  not  likely, 
they  were  lying  concealed  in  some  private  dwell- 
iitg.  As  early  as  possible,  after  a  hasty  breakfast, 
the  barber  beat  up  his  recruits,  and  coimding  them 
to  a  trusty  agent,  saw  them  marched  off  to  tho 
polling-booth,  by  twos  and  threes,  and  thus  con- 
trived to  get  them  off  his  mind  before  the  morn- 
ing wan^.  He  acquainted  Snardle  with  the 
state  of  afibira,  and  that  worthy,  testifying  the 
most  viitooua  indignation  at  tbe  Irick  that  had 
been  ^yed  them,  urged  1dm  to  leave  no  means 
imtri<^  to  discover  the  cobbler.  SuddXea  now  re- 
collected thafWri^le  had  a  little  place  at  TotQe- 
ton,  two  miles  off,  which  he  let  in  summer-time 
to  visitors.  He  felt  sure  that  the  cobbler  hod  been 
carried  thither,  and  at  once  set  off,  as  fast  as  he 
could  walk,  to  reconnoitre.  He  was  upon  the 
right  track,  but  ignorant  of  the  perils  that  a^ted 
him. 

When  he  drew  near  the  house,  which  was  a 
small  four-roomed  cottage  standing  a  little  back 
&om  the  main  road,  he  was  made  aware  by  sounds 
of  laughter  and  certain  odours  which  assailed  his 
experienced  ol&ctories,  that  a  jovial  band  within 
were  dcnng  their  best  to  make  ttianselves  com- 
fortable. Kever  doubting  that  Laxrap  was  one  of 
their  number,  and  thinlang  to  suipnse  and  carry 
him  off— he  dashed  into  the  passage,  ran  upstairs, 
and  found  himself  in  tiid  presence  of  a  party  of 
the  Blues,  witii  'Wriggle  at  th^  head.  They 
received  hun  wit^  shout  and  jeers,  and  dapping 
to  tiie  door  and  locking  it,  sworo  he  was  theax 
prisoner,  and  that  he  should  not  go  forth  until  he 
had  taken  his  Bible  oaQi  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  baronet.  The  barber  commenced  an  harangue 
upon  the  liberty  of  tho  sabject  and  the  freedom 
of  election ;  but  th^  knocked  hia  hat  over  his 
©yes,  fod  tripped  up  hia  hwla — then  picking  hint 


up  and  seating  him  on  the  table,  clamoured  again 
for  the  oath.  Buddies  revised  to  swear,  and 
threatened  the  vengeance  of  the  law ;  and  when 
they  proffered  him  wine,  reihaed  to  drink,  being 
at  this  time  in  a  towering  passion,  and  beside  him- 
self with  excitement,  ^cy  threw  the  wine  in  his 
face,  and  knocked  him  from  his  perch,  and  might 
have  half  killed  him,  but  just  then  a  couple  of 
carriages  drove  np  to  the  g^en-gate  to  carry  the 
enlightened  Bines  to  the  poll.  Seizing  tbe  poor 
barber,  who  was  now  well-nigh  stunned  by  hlawt 
and  ill-usage,  by  the  neck,  they  draped  him  out 
to  the  landing,  and  (^lemng  a  trap-door  which  led 
to  a  dark  loft  between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof, 
hoisted  him  in  head-fbremost.  Having  thus  boxed 
up  the  barber,  Hisj  drove  o£^  onltiDg  in  the 
deed,  to  tiie  poll. 

"Wlien  Buddies  recovered  his  stmses,  he  com- 
menced feeling  about  his  dark  prison,  and  soon 
ascertained  that  he  was  not  alone.  His  hand  fell 
upon  a  leathern  apron  heaving  with  the  heavy 
breathing  of  a  sleeper ;  he  felt  for  the  nose  of  the 
recumbent  figure,  and  gave  it  a  hearty  tweak. 
"Cogswell  for  ever"!  saluted  his  ears,  in  tho 
well-known  voice  of  old  Larmp.  "Here's  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fiah !"  said  the  barber,  "I've  found  my 
man  and  lost  myself.  What's  to  be  done  ?"  He 
groped  for  tho  trap-door — it  was  iast  bolted  on 
the  other  side,  and  refused  to  yield  to  any  pres- 
sure he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  He  heard 
the  village  clock  strike  two:  the  poll  would 
close  by  four ;  and  hero  were  he  and  his  friend  the 
chief  of  the  Codgers  in  durance  vile  two  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action.  He  lay  on  hia  back, 
and  gave  a  desperate  kick  at  the  tiles  above  him 
— Chappy  thought! — a  batch  of  them  fell  off  and 
went  rattling  down  into  the  garden.  The  barber 
leaped  np  andptteiied  ont  his  head  yast  in  time 
to  see  lawyor  Cmv(»8  rolling  by  in  his  gig.  The 
lawyer  ptuled  up  in  amazement  at  'tiie  spectacle 
of  one  whom  he  ijnagined  to  be  a  warm  adherent 
of  his  own  party  stuck  fa&t  by  the  neck  in  a 
pillory  of  pantiles.  He  sent  his  servant  to  the 
rescue,  who  getting  in  at  the  window,  undid  tiie 
trap-door  and  relieved  the  barber,  who  tar  the 
present  made  no  mention  of  the  cobbler,  having 
been  able  to  discern  upon  the  admission  of  tiie 
light  that  he  was  steeped  in  dmnkenneBB,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  voting. 

With  a  brief  expression  of  thanks  and  a  polite 
bow  to  the  lawyer,  who  was  on  his  way  to  fetch 
to  the  poll  an  invalid  voter  in  the  baronef  a  in- 
terest, Buddies  set  off  for  Swilbuiy  as  fiast  as  he 
could  run.  Snardle  was  no  sooner  in  possesaioB 
of  the  facts  of  the  cose,. than  he  packed  a  couple 
of  chaises  with  Yellows  of  the  combative  sort^  uid 
despatched  them  to  the  rescue  of  the  cobbUr. 
Lamip  was  drawn  forth — whether  dead  ox  alivc^ 
it  appeared  impossible  to  say.  Buddies,  having 
recorded  his  vote  far  Cogswell,  met  the  cortege 
bearing  the  insensible  cobbler  on  its  return. 
Th^  drew  up  at  the  doctor^s  and  carried 
in  uieir  speechless  patient.  Dr.  Forceps  pro- 
nounced at  once,  the  moment  he  had  felt  hia 
pulse,  that  the  cobbler  had  been  "bottled,"  and 
Vpe4  lihe  busi^cM  might  not  "ime  beca^^vrei^pc^ 
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of  which  he  appeared  to  seem  dubious.  The 
stomach-pump  was  applied,  at  least  so  e&y  the 
newspapers — and  then  ihe  voice  of  old  Larrup 
was  heard  once  more  ejaculating  "Cogswell  for 

ever ! — Brag  be  "  They  were  his  last  words. 

Tho  man  was  dead.  The  free  and  independent 
elector  had  been  drugged  to  death  by  his  free 
brother  elects,  and  his  Toioe  was  dumb  tax 
eyenaore. 

It  is  not  true  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales.  The 
nnirdezex^8ereediaalTOig<me.  The  dead  cobbler 
^  more  harm  to  the  Blue  &otion  than  a  score  of 
living  Yellows  conld  have  done.  Bumonr  has 
man^  tongues,  and  they  are  never  so  busy  as  at 
election  time,  in  ten  minutes  the  news  was 
known  to  every  man  in  Swilbury — and  Cogswell 
who  had  hggei  in  the  poll  since  the  morning, 
till  he  was  above  a  hundred  in  the  rear,  pulled  up 
rapidly  as  the  hour  for  closing  drew  nigh.  Many 
who  had  resolved  not  to  vote  at  all,  came  forward 
at  the  instigation  of  the  cobbler's  death,  to  be 
revenged  on  the  party  who  had  occasioned  it; 
and  others  who  had  reserved  their  votes  for  the 
baronet,  in  case  they  should  he  wanted,  gave 
them  to  his  opponent,  to  show  their  abhorrence  of 
the  deed.  When  the  hour  struck  for  closing  the 
poll,  the  numbers  were  thought  to  he  even;  hut 
the  final  totting-up  showed  a  majority  for  Cc^ 
well,  of  eleven  votes — and,  to  the  unspeakable 
surprise  and  mortification  of  Bulworthy  Brag, 
Baronet,  of  Brag  Hall,  the  high  bailiff  oedarod 
the  iromnaster  duly  eleoted  to  xeraresent  the 
bonnq[h  of  Swilbury  in  Farliament.  ^e  triumph 
of  liberal  principles  had  not  been  aohiered  wiw- 
out  a  severe  stru^le ;  a  denae  crop  of  broken 
heads  and  battered  visages  had  sprung  up  sponta- 
neously round  the  hnstuigs  towiods  ttie  termina- 
tion of  the  contest,  and  when  the  result  was 
proclaimed,  and  exhibited  in  figures  a  foot  long 
from  the  platform,  the  rage  of  the  Blues  knew  no 
bounds.  Balked  of  a  victory  in  one  way,  they 
determined  to  have  it  in  another.  By  ^t  of 
bludgeon  and  fist  and  iron-shod  toes,  they  gained 
the  mastery  in  the  streets— drove  the  Yellows  to 
a  shameM  retreat — and,  headed  by  'Wriggle,  and 
a  band  of  his  glaziers,  commenced  a  combined 
assault  on  their  windows.  The  Pipe  and  Pillars 
went  to  smash  in  a  few  minutes;  and  then  they 
visited  consecutively  with  a  storm  of  pebble-stones 
the  abodes  of  all  whom  they  imagmed  had  any 
claim  to  their  gratitude.  Dire  was  the  din — and 
croel  was  the  wrath  of  the  defeated  faction,  which 
struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  Swilbury  on  tiie  evening 
of  that  eventftil  day.  The  opportone  arrival  of  a 
detachment  of  military  towards  night-&U  re- 
stored some&ing  like  peace,  and  ^ve  the  soocess- 
fbl  party  the  opportunity  of  ore^ing  fiarth  from 
thear  hiding-places  and  ceiebratii^f  their  conquest. 

An  interval  of  a  few  days  cooled  down  the 
ezdtement  of  the  election,  and  then,  when  party 
feeding  had  somewhat  subsided,  the  independent 
electors  began  to  recognise  their  own  tme  cha- 
racter and  position.  Tho  Bines  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  martyrs  to  principle  and  the  good  old 
cause — while  the  Yellows  professed  to  bo  pioneers 
of  progress  and  the  ohampona  of  popular  privilege. 


Suddles  had  grown  into  great  importance,  and 
was  the  talkative  oracle  of  a  pretty  extensive 
circle.  True,  he  had  lost  the  patronage  of  tho 
baronet's  butler ;  but  he  had  gained  renown  as  a 
clever  fellow  who  had  outwitted  lawyer  Chivers 
and  the  Blues — end  a  bold  one,  to  boot,  who  hod 
not  scrupled  to  throw  them  overboard.  His  his- 
tory of  tiie  election,  of  which  he  could  enumerate 
every  particular,  beosme  a  standii^;  entertainment 
for  a  lai^  and  loistly  audience,  and  he  was  in 
the  halnt  of  dwelling  at  considerahle  length  on 
his  own  share,  which  aoonrding  to  him  was  by 
no  means  a  small  one,  in  securing  the  recent 
triumph. 

Suddenly,  however,  after  about  a  fortnight's 
very  prodigal  self-ovation,  the  barber  was  noticed 
to  become  exceedingly  taciturn,  and,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  election,  utterly  oblivious  of  every 
single  event — he  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
first  authority  on  diluted  points  of  fact — a  sort 
of  talking  cyclopedia  of  general  details.  Whe- 
tiier  this  dumge  in  his  habits  had  any  connection 
with  the  sudden  romouis  of  a  Petition,  which  be- 
gan to  cireulate  pretty  freely  among  the  Blues — 
or  whether  it  was  due  to  a  conversation  with 
Snardle,  who  just  at  this  time  agaitt  speared  in 
Swilbury,  when  he  was  shaved  and  curled  by 
Suddles  at  the  Pipe  and  Pillars,  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  judge.  Perhaps  each  of  theso 
events  may  have  ccmtributed  to  obfuscate  tho 
memory  of  the  barber — ^who  now,  Strang  to  say, 
could  not  speak  with  positive  oertainfy  in  regard 
to  any  single  dzonmstance  ocnmectea  wi&  tho 
late  election. 

We  must  now  diift  the  soene.  Swilbury  dis- 
appeaiB  in  the  fbr  distanoe,  and  the  unfinished 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster rise  into  view.  Here  we  are  at  West- 
minster Hall,  passing  through  which  we  ascend 
the  broad  steps  which  lead  into  the  penetralia  of 
the  Commons  House.  On,  over  the  tesselatcd 
pavements,  through  St,  Stephen's  HoU,  where  tho 
statue  of  Falkland  waits  for  that  of  CromweE — 
through  tho  Central  Hall,  with  its  muddy- looking 
frescoes,  and  blank  spaces  for  more— and  on  again 
into  the  long  corridor  into  which  open  the  Com; 
mittee  Rooms  of  the  House.  Here,  to-day,  wo 
are  stopped  by  a  crowd  composed  of  such  anoma- 
lous constituents  as  give  the  lie  to  the  timo- 
honoured  distich  which  says  that  birds  of  a  fea- 
ther flock  together.  Here  are  fellows  with  short- 
tailed  coats  and  top-boots,  fancy  "-looking  men 
with  spotted  Belchers  round  ueir  necks  and 
"  bully  "  legibly  written  in  their  feces :  here  ore 
seedy  vagabond  in  shreds  of  shirts  and  ill-patched 
gaimenfs  FipifllTmg  of  stale-beer,  whose  only 
wealth  is  a  promising  crop  of  "  grog-blossoms " 
at  tiie  end  of  the  nose :  here  are  sturdy  yeomen 
from  their  fenns,  and  dapper  waiters  from  the 
tavern,  and  women,  one  or  two,  of  the  worn  and 
hard-working-class— and  all  wear  an  indefinable 
expression  in  their  features,  half  apprehension, 
half  indignation,  with  a  subatiatum  of  Batisfoction, 
which  is  to  bo  seen  in  no  other  atmosphere,  thoiij;h 
something  resembling  it  may  be  discerned  in  tlio 
Old  Bailey  when  the  criminal  trials  ai$^  on.  Xhcae 
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are  Hie  witaeaBes  bnmg^t  fbm  Tarioas  parts  of 
the  country  to  bear  testimony  nptm  oaiOt  to  their 
own  and  other  people's  doings  at  the  late  electionB, 
the  retuma  of  which  hare  been  petitioned  against. 
Among  tiiem  are  jolly  clerks,  who,  in  contrast 
with  tixe  witnesses,  look  particularly  free  and 
easy,  and  gentlemen  of  the  law,  or  of  the  law's 
dirty,  draggle-tailed  ekirta,  and  election  agents 
and  moral  dare-derils,  who  care  no  more  for  an 
oath  than  they  do  for  a  cigar — and  not  half  as 
much — and  a  considerable  sprinkling  besides  of 
that  peculiar  section  of  society,  known  among  dis- 
criminating people  under  the  denominaticm  of 
'*  raflF."  Pushing,  as  well  as  we  may,  our  way 
through  this  het^<^neou8  assemblage,  we  pass 
on  until  we  are  stopped  by  the  sight  of  the  words, 
' '  Swilbury  Election  Committee  "  placarded  on  the 
side-post  of  one  of  the  Committoe-room  doors. 
The  porter  civilly  makes  way  as  we  intimate  a 
wish  to  enter,  and  in  another  moment  tiie  door 
has  closed  bolund  oi.  We  are  in  a  ^ncioiu  and 
loffy  room,  the  windows  ot  which  look  pleasantly 
out  upon  tiie  river  Thames;  it  is  divided  across 
the  centre  by  a  stout  oaken  barrier,  on  <me  side 
of  which  are  seated  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  presided  over  by  a  noble 
lord  of  rathOT  youthfol  appearance, — a  company 
of  lawyers  in  black  gowns  and  frightM  horse- 
hair wigs,  who  watch  the  ease,  and  take  part  in 
the  examination  in  the  interest  of  the  several  can- 
didates,— the  reporters  who  perpetuate  every 
word  that  falls  from  every  lip — and  the  witness 
undei^ing  the  oxpm-imentum  cmeis  of  examina- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  barrier,  wedged 
tliick  and  close  together  as  sticks  in  a  fiiggot,  are 
tlie  public,  among  whom,  it  may  be,  are  not  a  few 
personally  interested  in  liie  matter  in  hand. 

We  happen  to  have  come  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  debQt  of  Mr.  Samuel  Buddies,  whose  affec- 
tionate vrife  has  ri^;ed  him  out  in  hu  best — a  blue 
coat  not  more  than  two  sizes  too  la:^  fbr  him,  a 
tawn^  waistcoat,  a  tnanendous  triangoUr  collar, 
rcadimg  almost  np  to  his  eyes,  and  a  white 
"choker,"  liberally  spotted wifli  iron-moulds.  He 
enters  rather  luiwilling^y,  and  glances  timorously 
round  in  search  of  a  friendly  face.  He  catches 
the  eye  of  Snardle,  who  is  standing,  with  folded 
arms,  next  the  barrier ;  but  that,  instead  of  re-as- 
suring him,  only  embarrasses  him  the  more.  He 
is  motioned  to  a  chair,  in  which,  after  fidgetting 
with  his  hat,  and  depositing  it  on  the  groimd,  he 
at  last  takes  his  seat.  He  scarcely  ventures  to 
look  roimd,  and  ho  catches  the  eye  of  Snardle 
whenever  he  looks  up.  At  his  right  are  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  with  the  noble  chair- 
man ;  at  his  left  the  big- wigs  in  tiieir  long  robes, 
iiiid  right  in  front  are  the  short-hand  writers  at 
the  table,  ready  to  aeize  the  slightest  word  that 
falls  from  his  lip.  He  starts  at  the  first  sunmons 
like  a  gmlty  thing.  He  is  sworn;  and  then 
with^  °^  commencing 

"  Your  name  is  Suddles,  I  believo  ?" 
"Yes,  Sir."  ,  *  iwuero. 

"Samuel  Suddles?" 
"Yet,  Sir" 


"  You  rende  in  Swilbury  ?" 
«  Yes,  Sir.'* 

"How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  Swil- 
bury?" 

"  All  the  days  of  my  lifb." 

"  And,  if  yon  hare  no  objeotimii  how  long  jb 

that?" 

"  Thirty-nine  years  next  Michaelmas." 

Suddles  begins  to  think  there  is  nothing  in 
being  examined  after  all,  and  ^Iwska  np  courage. 
But  he  ffeh  the  eye  of  Snai^  upon  him,  and 
holds  his  breath  whHe  the  next  qnestdon  is  pro- 
nounced. The  repetition  of  a  few  more  common- 
place enquiries  oootribntes  to  set  bim  at  his  ease; 
and  as  he  gathetB  confidence  he  settles  himself 
oomftntably  on  his  seat,  looks  round,  and  confronts 
the  impassive  fiioe  of  Snardle  wifliout  quailing. 
When,  however,  the  questions  b^;in  to  bear  upon 
Ute  late  election,  the  barber's  tremour  retams,  and 
his  memcoy  fiula  him  terribly.  It  takes  five 
horse-hair  wigs  and  tiiree  Members  of  Parliament 
to  get  an  answer  to  fhe  simplest  questioiL  Ma 
cannot  recollect  the  names  of  his  oldest  aoqnain- 
tanoes ;  imd  though  living  in  Swilbury  all  hu  hfe, 
cannot  speciiy  a  single  perscm  who  took  part  in 
the  election,  or  who  did  not  Is  not  certain  tliat 
he  had  borne  any  office  himself— mig^t  have  been 
supposed  to  be  a  flagman,  but  never  touched  a 
flag.  Had  given  his  frieaids  a  supper  at  the  ere 
of  the  poll — was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  snp- 
pers— couldn't  teU  why  he  did  it  then.  Had 
never  paid  any  voters  himself  would  take  his  oath. 
Had  been  paid  for  his  services — couldn't  reoolleot 
how  much,  nor  who  had  paid  him — Waa  a  Yellow 
from  principle  "because  the  Blues  never  done 
him  no  good  " — voted  for  Cc^r^eU — never  prom- 
ised to  vote  for  Brag — never  took  a  bribe  from 
the  Blues.  Mr.  Cbivers  owed  him  fouipenoe,  and 
left  five  pounds  with  Mrs.  Suddles  to  set  off 
against  the  debt.  Didn't  know  that  befive  yes- 
terday, when  he  got  the  summons  to  come  to 
London — had  never  seen  the  mony — ^his  wife,  he 
supposes,  had  it— «>nldn't  really  say  who  had  paid 
him,  or  what  he  was  paid — ^it  might  have  been  a 
note — ^it  might  have  been  gold,  or  silver.  Thought 
he  was  paid  at  the  Pipe  and  PUlars,  like  the  rest 
Didn't  know  who  the  "rest"  were,  or  why  he 
said  "  like  the  rest."  Knew  Wri^le  very  wm : 
he  had  promised  to  vote  for  the  Yellows,  and  was 
a  Blue  all  the  while.  Wri^le  had  used  him 
badly.  Knew  Larrup  very  well.  Larrup  was 
"bottled  " — didn't  know  who  did  it.  Had  known 
Larrup  all  his  life,  since  be  could  recollect  any- 
thing— saw  him  ev^  day  for  a  week  before  the 
the  poll.  Larrup  wm  rather  fond  of  drink  when 
he  could  get  it  for  nothing — saw  him  drinking  at 
the  Pipe  and  Pillars,  and  at  the  Chequers,  and  at 
the  G^en  Dr^n,  and  at  the  Codgers,  and  at  the 
Marquis  of  Granl^,  and  plenty  erf  other  places — 
didn't  see  bim  pay  for  drink — didn't  pay  himself — 
wasn't  asked  for  payment  Had  been  in  Cogswell's 
committ^roomr— Goul^'t  say  who  he  asw  there 
at  any  particular  time— might  hare  aeoi  "Kx. 
Jolly  there— didn't  know  when.  Knew  John 
j  Jinkf,  very  ■v\'oU — never  asked  him  if  he  thought 
I  two-ten  all  fair.    Didn't  know  ho^^^^nuoh  he 
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conld  earn  a  day  by  ahariug — never  had  a  whole 
day's  shaving  in  hw  life.  Didn't  recollect  telling 
Wri^le  he  "was  to  have  two  guineas  a  day  for 
services — don't  reoollect  what  he  was  paid — didn't 
coxmt  the  money,  Knew  Dangle.  Dangle  was  a 
flagman— didn't  recollect  showing  him  the  way  to 
Mr.  Jolly's  room — Mr.  Jolly's  room  was  a  small 
room  over  the  committtee'room — ^might  have  been 
there  himself — couldn't  say— did  see  voters  going 
up  and  coming  down — don't  recollect  who  they 
were — might  have  gone  there  himself  on  polling- 
day,  conldUi't  say — couldn't  recollect  who  he  saw 
there  beeides  Mr.  Jolly — Yes,  if  he  saw  Mr.  Jolly 
tbste,  must  have  been  there  himself — recollects 
now,  was  there  for  a  few  nunutes — ^Whattook 
him  there  ?  can't  say — ^wili  try  and  recollect  {thmh 
and  dr^/pittff  wi^pen^aiim  for  tevfral  minute*.) 

Sudiuea,  now  in  a  poi^tory  of  apprehension, 
preseDta  a  piteouB  spectaole.  The  Committee 
pause  for  a  moment  in  fbsax  interrogatories,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  t^e  him  up. 
They  refer  him  rather  sternly  to  certain  admissions 
he  has  made  which  are  altogether  inconsistent 
with  his  assertions  of  forgetfuhiBss — remind  hina 
solemnly  of  his  oath,  and  demand  an  answer  to  the 
last  question.  The  distracted  barber  glances  at 
SnanUe,  who  is  biting  his  lip,  and  remains  dumb, 
until  at  length  a  hint  from  tiie  Chairman,  of  com- 
mittal for  contempt  of  oonrt,  loosens  his  tongue. 
"We  need  not  particularize  what  follows.  By  de- 
grees the  fountains  of  memory  are  unlocked. 
Amidst  symptoms  of  indescribable  agony,  tostiflcd 
by  big  drops  of  sweat  falling  from  his  quivering 
features  at  intervals  upon  the  floor,  the  unwilling 
truth  is  slowly  tortured  forth.  The  ui^happy  bar- 
ber is  finally  squeezed  dry,  in  more  senses  than 
one.  "Not  only  doeshe  disclose  all  the  under-hand 
doings  at  Svilbury,  but  t&e  second  conspiracy  to 
gall  the  Committes,  to  which  he  had  been  a  party 
amoe  his  arrival  in  London,  with  oil  its  details 
and  BccompanimfflifB,  down  to  the  very  last  glass 
of  wine  which  Mr.  JoUy  administered  to  him,  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  in  the  refreshment  room  on 
the  other  side  of  tixe  corridor.  All  comes  out ; 
and  the  barber,  having  nothing  more  in  him,  not 
even  an  equivocation,  or  the  necessity  for  one,  is 
dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  Chair- 
man, and  an  intimation  lhat  he  has  narrowly 
escaped  a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of  peijury. 

Before  following  the  discomfited  Buddies  we 
may  take  the  opportunity  of  venturing  a  remark 
or  two,  suggested  by  certain  evidences  discovera- 
ble among  the  spectators  of  the  feeling  with 
which  the  spectacle  of  a  man  altogether  destitute 
of  integrity  and  moral  principle  being  stripped 
of  the  pretences  of  truth  and  honesty,  is  witnessed 
by  a  discriminating  public.  "Whether  there  bo  any 
covert  relation  between  the  examination  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  snch 
tecareations  as  badger-haitii^,  cock-fighting,  or 
banging  at  the  Old  Bailey,  we  have  not  tho  leisure 
at  present  to  enquire ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  a  very  considerable  section  of 
the  on-lookers  at  an  Election  Committee  are  the 
Bame  class  of  persons  who  aro  generally  congre- 
gated at  the  entertainments  above  mentioned., 


their  perceptions  the  moral  ugliness  of  the 
thing  is  n(^  recognised.  It  is  a  species  of  man- 
baiting,  in  which  the  bribed  voter  plays  the  part 
of  Bruin  among  the  bull-dogs  j  the  more  he  lies 
and  swears  through  thick  and  thin,  that  black  is 
white,  in  defiance  of  plain  and  palpable  facts,  and 
the  more  he  won't  acknowledge  what  is  incon- 
testibly  proved  to  the  comprehension  of  every- 
body, BO  much  more  delectable  is  the  sport  he 
affords.  The  posing  questions  of  his  watchful 
antagonists  in  horsehair  are  regarded  as  so  many 
attadcB  which  he  is  boimd  to  parry  or  elude,  by 
cunning  or  equivocation;  and  if  he  can  succeed  at 
last  in  sophisticating  his  examiners,  and  putting 
them  upon  the  wrong  scent,  he  has  the  merit  of 
game  and  pluck,  and  becomes  the  object  of  general 
favour.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  consommation 
but  rarely  acUeved.  The  Imie-fkced  knave  who, 
having  bartered  his  privileges  for  a  bribe,  and  be- 
trayed the  trust  committed  to  him,  dares  to  launch 
into  a  labyrinth  of  lies,  in  the  hope  of  deluding 
his  judges,  is  pretty  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  suffer 
the  shame  of  exposure — and  it  is  instructive  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  confident  assump- 
tion of  careless  innocence  and  candour  by  many 
an  ingrained  scoundrel,  as  he  takes  the  oath — 
and  his  crest-fallen  shame-fiicedness  when,  crushed 
beneath  the  sense  of  ignominy,  be  leaves  the 
room  after  being  forced  to  publish  his  own  dis- 
grace, with  the  ^lowlei^  that  it  will  be  patent 
to  all  the  world,  and  to  his  most  intimate  Maids  in 
particular,  before  be  is  a  day  older. 

Buddies,  as  he  returns  to  the  corridor,  is  in 
mortal  fear  of  Snardle,  whom  he  would  avoid  if 
ho  could,  and  therefore  he  takes  reftige  on  a  bench 
among  a  few  kindred  spirits  who,  like  himself, 
bear  on  their  countenances  the  scars  of  that  ter- 
rible combat  from  the  ordeal  of  which  he  has  just 
emerged.  To  his  infinite  relief  and  satisfootioUj 
Snardle  no  longer  knows  him,  and  returns  his 
timid  glance  with  the  unconcerned  gaze  of  a 
stranger.  A  thousand  times  daring  the  examina- 
tion the  barber  had  wished  himself  at  home ;  and 
when  the  Committee  rises  at  the  instigation  of 
the  little  bell  which  rings  the  legislators  to 
prayers,  he  applies  to  the  agent,  and  urging  the 
plea  of  business,  asks  leave  to  return  to  his  wife 
and  family.  The  agent,  who  knows  that  he  is 
now  but  a  squeezed  sponge,  and  that  nothing 
further  is  to  be  got  out  of  lum,  grants  his  request, 
merely  intimating  that  he  must  be  ready  to  re- 
turn again  if  his  cvidenco  should  be  again  re- 
quired. The  barber  is  off  by  the  first  train,  and 
at  night  lays  his  head  on  his  own  pillow,  and 
hopes  to  recover  his  lost  self-respect  in  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family. 

The  result  of  the  Committee's  Inquiry  on 
Swilbury  Election  showed  that  extensive  bribery 
and  treating  had  been  practised  by  both  Blues 
and  Yellows.  Since  ij;  took  place  no  new  writs 
have  beem  issued,  and  there  is  a  talk  that  the 
borough  is  to  be  disfranchised.  "Whether  that 
will  be  d<me  remains,  to  be  seen ;  but  amco^  all 
the  free  and  independent  electors,  there  is  not  one 
more  indifferent  upon  tho  aubject^^irtiie  late 
loquacious,  but  now  taciturn, -^Bis^  ^^baving. 
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tion  of  weaTing  a  vig— wliich  will  not  be  made 
of  honehair. 


unfortunately  for  him,  is  scaicw  than  ever  he 
knew  it  in  Swilbury ;  and  he  has  taken  xefiige 
from  the  distxaction  of  his  mind  in  the  oconpa- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ALICE, 

.1  HATE  often  obseired  in  my  own  case,  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  others,  that  a  sin^e  event,  be  it 
ever  so  important,  distressing,  or  even  fearful,  does 
not  BO  easily  make  us  lose  our  Belf-command,  or  even 
put  us  out  of  humour,  as  a  succession  of  vexatious 
occurrences,  however  trivial  each  may  be  in  itself. 
We  are  able  to  resist  one  heavy  blow,  but  succumb 
to  a  SBOoesoon  of  lighter  ones.  Such  was  my 
case  on  the  present  occasion.  First,  I  was  vexed 
at  the  mystmes  of  the  night  having  been  acdved 
BO  immediately  and  so  simply ;  secondlv,  I  was 
vexed  that  the  explanations  I  had  leoeiTea  rdatiTe 
to  the  two  interrating  acfaresses  in  the  noctomal 
drama,  had  roodered  them  even  more  emgmatic 
than  before ;  and  thirdly,  I  was  vexed  at  tiie  in- 
difbrence  with  which  the  Thammerraad's  family 
spoke  of  the  two  ladies.  Indeed  this  indifference 
lowered  all  the  members  of  the  family  in  my  esti- 
mation; I  thenceforward  looked  upon  them  as 
mere  common-place  personages:  their  gaity  ap- 
peared to  me  insipid,  their  jokes  stale,  and  their 
amiisements  stupid.  In  a  word,  I  was  thoroughly 
out  of  humour,  and  my  partner  in  the  game  was 
the  sufferer  for  it.  The  arrival  of  the  expected 
musician  soon  broke  up  the  card  party,  and  acted 
as  a  stimulant  on  my  unstrung  nerves.  The  Her- 
redsfoged,  who  was  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  was 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement;  ho  helped  Mr. 
Fidler,  this  was  the  musician's  name,  to  unpack 
the  instruments,  and  to  distribute  them  among  tho 
performers;  note-stands  were  drawn  forwards, 
music-books  were  opened,  and  instruments  wcro 
tuned  with  an  air  of  importance,  as  though  the 
weal  and  the  woe  of  the  world  depended  upon 
what  we  were  about.  Our  hostess  twice  appcured 
at  the  door  of  the  concert-room  to  inquire  whether 
the  gentlemen  could  not  find  time  to  dine ;  but 
could  obtain  no  satis&ctory  amwer.  At  l^gth, 
however,  the  Thammerraad  came  in,  armed  with 
a  hunting-whip,  and  drove  us  all  to  tahle. 

After  dinner  we  again  repaired  to  the  music* 
loom.  It  was  amusing  to  see  tho  Herresfoged 
and  the  conductor  of  tho  orchestra,  as  we  called 
Mr.  Fidler,  examining  each  other's  store  of  music. 
Their  eyes  and  hands  were  in  constant  movement, 
and  exclamations  of  admiration  announced  when- 
ever the  one  had  discovered  an  especial  fevoiuito 
among  the  musical  treasures  of  the  other.  At 
length  the  Heiredsfbged  exclaimed,  "What  is 


this?"  "  Hem !"  answered  Mr.  Fidler,  "  that  is 
something  we  cannot  make  use  of  on  this  occasion ; 
a  grand  aria,  with  accompaniment  of  violin,  vio- 
loncello, hautboy,  and  bassoon.  For  the  accom- 
paniment we  have  performers,  but  where  shall  we 
find  the  singer?"  '* Perhaps  Miss  Alice  might 
imdcrtake  the  part,"  said  one  of  the  Miss  Han- 
sens  ;  "I  have  £r^uently  heard  her  sing  such 
great  long  things — I  will  show  it  to  her.  .  .  .  ." 
"  Oh,  pray  do,"  exclaimed  the  Herredsfc^^  ea- 
gerly, but  Mr.  Fidler  tamed  away  with  a  con- 
temptuous "pshaw!"  and  proposed  that  we  should 
commence  a  qnartett 

Evening  had  crept  on,  and  we  were  still  de^ 
in  muoc.  Daring  a  pause  in  the  symphony  wbii^ 
we  were  just  playing,  I  turned  round  and  beheld 
a  lady  among  tiie  party  whom  I  had  not  before 
observed.  She  was  standing  by  the  door  at  Mrs, 
Hansen's  side,  and  seemed  listening  with  down- 
cast eyes.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  roll  of  music — 
could  it  be  Alice  ?  The  pause  was  out,  and  in 
spite  of  my  exceeding  curiosity,  I  was  forced  again 
to  turn  my  eyes  and  my  thoughts  to  the  music. 
When  the  symphony  was  finished,  she  stepped 
forward  modestly,  but  not  bashfully.  "Pshaw," 
said  I  to  myself,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Fidler,  when 
I  beheld  her  more  closely,  "  a  handsome  figure, 
but  an  indifferent  face — so  cold,  so  inanimate !" 
Her  eyes  I  had  not  yet  seen,  for  they  were  almost 
completely  veiled  by  the  long  eyelashes,  and  she 
did  not  lot  them  rest  upon  any  one,  but  merely 
glanced  at  the  person  she  spoke  to.  She  advanced 
towards  us,  opened  the  music  she  held  in  her  hand, 
and  said  in  an  accent  that  betrayed  her  foreign 
birth,  "  I  know  this,  and  have  sung  it  repeatedly, 
and  with  the  assiBtance  of  these  gentlonen"  .  .  . 
We  gentlemen  were  not  a  litUe  surprised,  and 
Mr.  Fidler  more  than  all ;  he  sttoed  at  her  as  if 
he  had  not  quite  understood  what  she  said,  but 
when  glancing  round  the  drde  she  asked,  "  Who 
is  conductor?  he  answered  with  much  alacrity, 
placed  his  own  music-stand  b^ore  her  with  a  bow, 
and  distributed  the  various  parts  with  the  greatest 
mpresscmsnt.  None  fell  to  my  share,  and,  highly 
pleased  at  this,  I  took  my  place  among  the 
auditors. 

I  felt  my  heart  beat  at  the  thought  of  the  diffi- 
cult task  the  young  girl  hod  undertaken,  sur- 
rounded as  she  was  by  thorough  conotccfUi ;  but 
when  she  commenced,  when  her  rich,  fuIL  silvciy 
tones  feU  upon  my      yt  m)g^^l(^  wqs 
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mifltrees  of  her  art,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  | 
ibar  from  the  severest  critics.  Then  onl^  I  vcn- 
tnied  to  glance  at  the  mouth  &<Hn  which  such 
sweet  tones  were  iBsning.  There  was  no  denying 
i^it  was  not  pretty,  at  least  not  then.  Bnt  why 
^  I  look  at  her  ?  ladies  ought  never  to  be  seen 
while  singing ;  I  turned  awi^  my  eyes,  and  was 
soon  carried  away  by  the  iudoscribaUe  beauty  of 
her  voice  and  execution. 

When  she  had  done,  she  handed  the  music  to 
Mr.  Fidler  with  a  slight  curtsey,  and  received, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  a  faint  smile,  the  thanks 
and  applause  which  hurst  forth  from  aH  sides,  and 
then  returned  to  Mrs.  Hansen's  side.  After  we 
had  performed  another  instrumental  piece,  she 
was  requested  to  favour  us  with  another  song; 
she  consented  without  the  least  display  of  affected 
reluctance,  but  when  it  was  found  that  unhappily 
all  the  ottier  songs  in  hers  and  oar  possession 
were  arranged  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
piano,  and  she  was  in  consequence  implored  to 
repeat  the  former  aria,  she  resolutely  refused: 
"I  dislike  encoTM,"  she  answered  in  broken 
Danish  and  with  much  hesitation,  "the  singer  is 
never  soeoeesfiil  the  second  time  and  —bat — I 
eqoess  myself  so  bully  in  Danish." 

"'Pray  speak  Frencb,  HademoiseUe,'*  said  I, 
addresring  her  in  that  langoage.  I  thinV  I 
ahnost  guess  your  thooghts.  On  heating  the  ac- 
eostomed  aoonds  every  appearance  of  onbarrasfr- 
ment  and  awkwardness  vanished,  the  restraint 
K-hich  had  hitherto  characterized  her  manner 
gave  way  to  a  most  animated  look  and  tone,  and 
with  the  ease  of  a  person  accustomed  to  converse 
DQ  such  topics,  she  gave  her  reasons  for  disappro- 
nng  of  the  immediate  repetitum  of  a  socc^ful 
musical  performance. 

We  continued  for  some  time  to  converse  with 
much  animatioD,  when  I  was  called  away  to  take 
a  part  in  another  quartett.  When  I  returned  to 
resome  the  conversation  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted, I  found  that  she  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Comitcss.  As  is  usually  tiie  case,  those  who  re- 
maned behind  began  to  criticise  the  guest  who 
bad  just  left;  and  her  &te  was  no  better  than 
that  of  a  new  poem,  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of 
varioDs  jodgea  of  eesthetics :  all  find  fhult,  but  no 
two  find  &e  same  fonlts;  what  one  praises 
sQothv  blames,  and  if  t2ie  author  were  desirous 
to  avoid  in  a  new  edition  all  the  defects  that  had 
been  pointed  out  his  mtics,  he  would  find 
himsdif  in  the  predicament  of  the  old  gentieman 
in  the  fable,  from  whoso  head  a  young  nustress 
picked  all  the  grey  hairs,  and  an  old  one  all  the 
black.  However,  severe  judgments  are  not  always 
a  had  sign ;  it  shows  that  the  critics  are  tearching 
for  feults ;  and  in  Alice's  case  all  were  at  last 
agreed  on  two  points,  viz.,  that  she  sang  like  an 
angel,  and  had  a  large  mouth.  Even  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  last  sentence, — 
hut,  as  I  found  afterwards,  as  yet  none  of  us 
could  bo  said  to  have  seen  her. 

While  we  were  at  supper  she  returned,  and 
our  considerate  hostess  observing  that  the  two 
Trench  talkers  had  better  be  near  each  other, 
assigned  hoi  a  place  by  my  side.   Kevcr  before 


had  I  met  a  woman  in  whom  depth  of  fueling 
was  joined  to  so  much  refinement  of  manner,  and 
sprightliness  ot  mind.  With  the  greatest  ease 
passed  from  one  sdtgect  to  another,  whenever 
I  started  a  new  topio  of  conversation,  and  with 
equal  ease  she  evaded  every  allusion  to  her  own 
histot^,  whenever  I  attempted  by  indirect  means 
to  gam  some  inf(nmati<HL  on  this  point  What  a 
pity,  said  I  repeatedly  to  myself,  that  the  mouth 
that  speaks  so  prettily,  is  not  itself  pretty. 

When  I  got  up  the  next  morning  I  found  that 
thaw  had  set  in ;  the  forest,  which  the  day  before 
was  clad  in  winter's  glittering  silvery  garment, 
as  if  decked  out  in  honour  of  the  festive  season, 
now  stood  there  in  dark  russet  dress  in  harmony 
with  the  heavily  laden  clouds  that  hui^  over  its 
head.  A  south-west  wind  howled  through  the 
lobbies,  and  rattied  among  the  rushes  in  the 
moat  tiiat  surrounded  the  old  castie.  My  mind 
was  depressed ;  it  was  as  if  the  leaden  clouds  were 
weighing  on  my  bosom,  and  preventing  the 
healthy  action  of  my  heart.  I  thought  with  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  of  the  noble  lady  inhabit- 
ing the  apartment  next  to  mine,  the  mt  wither- 
ing branch  of  a  tree  onoe  flourishing  and  vigmvaus. 
She  also  will  soon  have  vanished  from  the  halls 
of  hcff  ancestors,  which  are  already  inhabitod  by 
a  new  and  multiplying  race. 

At  that  time  it  was  quite  inexplioable  to  mo 
why  mj  "  thaw  humour,"  aa  Ha  Herredsfi»ed 
termed  it,  Wuld  not  be  diq»dled  the  whole  cuiy 
long.  I  took  part  in  all  that  was  going  on ;  but 
I  seemed  only  partially  present,  and  it  fr^uontiy 
happened  when  any  of  the  party  remarked  that 
my  thoughts  were  absent,  that  I  discovered  that  in 
truth  they  had  wandered  away  to  the  countess's 
apartment. 

Our  amusements  and  occupations  were  as  varied 
as  could  be  desired :  we  played  at  billiorda,  at 
cards,  at  battiodore  and  shuttle-cock,  and  at  length 
we  fought  a  battie  with  snow-bEdls ;  in  a  word 
we  played  all  kinds  of  road  pranks,  and  a  dance 
in  t^e  evening  was  to  conclude  the  merry-makings. 
Several  other  ladies  hod  arrived,  and  Alice  also 
had  received  and  accepted  an  invitation. 

I  was  engaged  in  a  friendly  contest  with  somo 
of  the  gentlemen  about  who  was  to  open  the  ball, 
when  e^e  entered.  Cupid,  and  all  the  graces  I  It 
was  sh^  and  it  was  not  she,  it  was  not  the  darkly- 
clod,  c(^  and  reserved  Prench  girl  wo  had  befixro 
beheld;  it  was  Ter^siohore  herself,  li^^t  as  a 
zephyr,  surrounded  with  a  mild  radiuioe  liko  that 
of  the  morning-star.  A  snow-white  ball-dross  fell 
in  light  but  ample  folds  around  her  beautifiol 
figure,  and  being  somewhat  short,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  displayed  her  pretty  littie  foot 
and  ancles  wound  round  with  rose-coloured  ribbon 
in  the  Greek  fashion.  An  azure  blue  gauze  scarf 
was  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  among  her  rich 
brown  tresses  was  concealed  a  single  white  lily. 
But  her  countenance!  What  an  extraordinary 
change  it  had  undergone !  What  had  become  of 
her  large  mouth  ?  WTion  I  beheld  her  smile  when 
she  accepted  my  invitation  for  the  first  dance,  I 
could  have  wi^ed  it  laiger  still,  that  it  might 
hare  displayed  more  fiilly  tiie  most  bo^u^ful'teeth 
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I  had  over  seen  between  two  lips  of  ooral.  And 
her  eyes !  For  the  first  time  I  looked  into  their 
dark  bine  depths,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
spirit  that  dwelt  within.  What  is  beauty,  other 
l^on  the  leflezion  of  a  beantaAil  sooL  Every 
foatoie  in  a  face  may  be  handsome,  and  the  whole 
regnlar ;  bnt  if  the  light  of  the  spirit  be  wanting, 
it  will  rank  no  higher  ^kasa  Pygmalion's  Galatfaea, 
before  tiie  gods  had  hoard  his  prayers  and  bestowed 
a  soul  upon  the  marble ;  it  may  awaken  admira- 
tion, notloTe. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  music  b^an  at  that 
moment,  for  I  was  so  wrapt  in  sweet  surprise  that 
I  hod  forgotton  myself,  the  dance,  and  OTerything 
that  surrounded  me. 

Tonng  reader  of  which  ever  sex  thou  be!  I  doubt 
not  that  thou  hast  already  made  the  discovery, 
which  I  however  did  not  make  at  the  time,  that 
the  god  of  love  had  wounded  me  with  one  of  his 
sharpest  darts.  But  how — ^but  how  could  I  ima- 
gine that  she,  who  had  been  so  indifferent  to  me 
during  our  firat  interview,  should  suddenly  become 
80  dear  to  me  ?  I  had  always  thought  that  love 
muat  come  at  first  sight.  Snt  p«diai»  it  did  in 
reality  then  take  posaesmon  <tf  my  heart,  but  lay, 
as  it  were,  in  a  torpor — ondhod  only  now  awakened 
to  conscioxxa  bdng?  as  when  we  dream,  bnt  know 
not  that  we  have  dreamt  until  we  awake. 

I  did  not  become  aware  of  my  own  feeHngs 
until  Alice  was  go«o.  Towank  midnight  she  left 
the  ball-room  to  rejoin  her  solitary  friend.  It  was 
then  to  me  as  if  the  lights  had  lost  their  lustre, 
the  music  its  sprightlineBs,  and  dancing  all  its 
attractions ;  she  had  taken  away  with  her  half  of 
the  light,  the  life,  and  the  joy.  I  could  no  longer 
deceive  myself  as  to  the  state  of  my  heart.  The 
important  discovery  would  at  once  have  driven  mo 
into  solitude,  had  I  not  feared  betraying  my  feelings 
to  my  merry  companions,  who  had  already  com- 
menced teanng  me  about  my  strange  abstraction 
of  manner.  "When,  at  length,  the  ball  was  over, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  reture  to  my  room,  I  re- 
viewed in  memory  every  event  of  the  evening, 
&om  her  first  entrance  dazzling  in  her  loveliness, 
to  the  last  gracefdl  inclination  with  which  she 
retired.  I  repeated  each  of  her  words.  In  ima- 
gination I  danood  over  again  each  dance  that  I 
had  danced  with,  her,  and  now  (mly  I  understood 
what  it  was  that  in  this  art  also  distinguished  her 
from  all  others ;  it  was  not  only  the  gracefulness, 
but  the  extraordinary  lightness,  of  her  movements. 
Feet  and  arms  (for  it  was  then  still  the  feshion  to 
accompany  the  dance  witii  movements  of  the  arms) 
moved  together  in  undeviating  time,  as  if  impelled 
by  machinery,  and  her  beautSiil  ^nre  glided  for- 
ward among  the  other  dancers,  as  the  swan  sails 
in  calm  and  stately  beauty  among  rocking  billows. 

Every  look,  smile,  and  word  which  she  had 
addressed  to  me  during  tJie  evening  was  recalled 
to  memory,  and  I  endeavoured  to  discover  whether 
they  had  conveyed  more  than  expressions  of  mere 
politeness.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  some  cases 
thoy  had — but  here  I  was  suddenly  struck  by  the 
thought :  what  was  her  manner  towards  the 
other  men  ? — Hem  !  I  could  not  tell.  One  thing, 
huwovor,  I  had  observed,  and  that  was  that  the 


Conreotor's  brother  had  repeatedly  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  her  with  an  expression  of  much  oameetness, 
and  that  she  in  return  several  times  throw  stolai 
glances  at  him.  He  was  indeed  past  bis  first 
yoath,  bnt  tiiough  his  hair  was  tinged  with  g:r^, 
his  tail  milituy  looking  fignre  still  retained  Mlita 
Tigonr,  and  his  manly  sunburnt  countenance,  was 
eidivened  by  a  pair  of  laughing  blue  eyes.  Aa 
r^arded  his  feelings,  however,  I  was  soon  rc- 
aBBored,  for  I  heard  him  sncning  most  lusfaly ; 
for  he  and  his  brothers — the  inseparables — were 
now,  like  myself,  inhabitants  of  the  black  room, 
the  new  accession  of  guests  for  the  ball  bacving 
necessitated  this  crowding. 

I  awoke  late  the  following  morning,  and  found 
that  the  brothers  had  already  left  the  room- 
Having  dressed  hastily,  I  was  about  to  follow 
thdr  example,  when  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  fiie 
adjoining  room  arrested  me.    Could  it  be  she  ?  I 
oould  not  resist  the  desire  to  ascertain,  and  moving 
on  tiptoe,  I  went  to  the  well-known  door  and 
peeped  in.   Yes,  it  was  she — in  a  morning  drees. 
She  was  putting  her  nicely-folded  ball  apparel  I 
into  a  drawer;  when  she  had  done  this  she  opened 
another  drawer,  and  took  from  it  an  object  which 
I  cooli  not  see,  but  from  which  hong  a  twiatod  , 
oord  of  silk  or  hair.   For  some  momenta  she  j 
seemed  lost  in  mebuicholT  contemplation  ot  the  j 
object  she  h^  in  her  hand;  she  then  drew  a  deep  j 
sigh,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  and  to  her  lips,  and 
lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  that  heaven  where  mor- 
tals seek  balm  for  their  earthly  afiiictions.  She 
then  replaced  tho  object  in  the  drawer,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  left  the  room. 

What  could  it  have  been  ?  a  miniature  ?  No 
doubt;  but  whoso?  a  lover's? — my  heart  sunk. 
Or,  perhaps,  a  mother's  ?  my  heart  whs  relieved. 
But  who  was  she  herself?  an  emigrant?  of  high 
rank — too  high  rank!  her  manners,  her  accom- 
plishments, hOT  highly  cultivated  mind  betrayed. 
— "  I  must  have  certainty,"  said  I  to  myself  as  I  i 
wQit  down  to  join  the  foniily. 

CHAt>TEB  VL 

THE    ROPE  DAITOBB. 

The  day  elapsed  without  my  being  able  to  oome 
to  any  determination  as  to  how  I  was  to  declare 
my  feelings  to  Alice ;  but  the  foot  of  my  having  ; 
n^olved  to  make  such  declaration  enabled  me  to 
take  port  in  the  pastimes  of  the  rest  of  tiie 
party,  wi&out  betraying  any  remarkable  absence 
of  mind,  although  my  h^rt  was  so  far  finmi  being 
in  them,  that  I  do  not  now  even  ncollect  wheiedn  j 
they  consisted.  _  ' 

It  was  Christmas  eve. — On  the  following  festive 
day,  I  went  to  church  with  a  few  of  onr  party, 
among  whom  were  the  inseparable  brothers. 
Alice  was  there ;  but  not  the  Countess,  who  was 
indisposed.  During  the  service  the  pious  gixYs 
eyes  were  riveted  exclusively  on  her  prayer  book, 
or  on  the  clergyman.  1  rejoiced  to  see  thi»— but 
our  pews  being  opposite  to  each  other,  our  eyes 
met  when  we  were  coming  out  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service.  She  blushed,  and  bowed  politely, 
but  neither  of  ns  t(p^i^. {  had  not  the  courage 
to  do  60. — "  To-morrow,  said  I  t(*^yBelf. 
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Ills  monw  oame.— Again  tho  brothera  had 
left  the  room  before  I  amke.  I  got  up.  Full  an 
hour  I  tBen  spent  in  liBtening  and  peeping  into 
the  adjoining  rocmn-bnt  she  was  not  uiero.  I 
was  sereral  times  on  the  point  of  going  down,  but 
tamed  back  again,  hoping  that  the  next  moment 
would  bring  greater  luck.  My  mind  began  to 
waTer,  my  oourage  to  fail.  At  length  the  well- 
known  Bound  of  her  footsteps  fell  upon  my  ear. 
"JTow  or  never!"  said  I  aloud,  ana  went  into 
her.  She  waa  again  at  tho  chest  of  drawers,  but 
on  hearing  me  enter,  she  turned  suddenly  round ; 
seeing  me,  she  chai^ged  colonr,  and  her  face  be- 
traytS  emotion.  restored  my  courage ;  the 
first  step  was  made. 

I  remained  at  a  reepectM  distance  and  said ; — 
"  Mademoiselle !"  but  more  I  did  not  say,  for,  in 
tnith,  I  knew  not  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say. — 
"  Monsieur,"  she  answered ;  but  no  more.  I  was 
disconcerted,  abashed,  floimderii^  in  a  state  of 
iHdecimon  and  anxiety.  Soddeuly  a  bright  thought 
stnickme:  "  I  hare  learned,"  I  said,  "thatthe 
CoontesB  is  inffisposed."  "  She  is  much  better  to- 
she  answered — "I  am  most  happy  to  hear 
it  '—Another  pause. 

The  painful  embarraaement  under  which  I  was 
Boffering,  increased  with  every  pulsation — could 
bear  it  uo  longer. — Like  a  swelling  etream  bnrst- 
ing  through  its  embankments,  my  pent  up  feelings 
broke  forth  in  a  flood  of  words.  What  these 
words  were,  I  cannot  say  j  but  the  colour  faded 
from  Alice's  cheek,  and  iho  brightness  from  her 
eye,  and  she  waa  obliged  to  support  herself  against 
the  chest  of  drawers  near  which  she  waa  stand- 
ing.  The  earth  seemed  to  bum  under  my  feet. 

"Sir!"  she  commenced,  in  a  firm  and  clear 
Toice ;  but  it  seemed  to  mo  that  her  composure 
was  forced.  "  Sir,  the  honourable  proposal  which 
you  have  just  made,  is  of  a  nature  that  urges  mo 
to  treat  you  in  return  with  perfect  sincerity," 
(first-rate  French  style,  thought  I),  "  and  I  must, 
thereibro,  inform  you  that  I  am  bound  to  Countess 
— ,  by  bonds  which  I  cannot  allow  to  be 
dissevered.  Bho  is  everything  to  me — and  I  am 
l»er  only  c(»nfort— the  last  link  that  attaches  her 
to  life.  Ton  will  peioeiTe,"  she  added  hastily, 
"fliat  I  fully  appreciate  the  flattering  confidence 
you  have  shown  me,  by  my  speaking  to  you  so 
openly  of  a  connection  which  is  not  known  to  the 
world."  While  she  was  speaking,  I  had  cast 
down  my  eyes,  like  a  culprit  placed  before  his 
judge.  I  now  raised  them  again,  but  hers  were 
then  immediately  cast  down,  and  I  saw  tears 
gather  in  her  long  lashes.  My  voice  and  my  courage 
returned  : — "  The  relation  which  exists  between 
you  and  the  Countess,"  I  said,  "I  honour  it— 
although  I  do  not  understand  it — ^but — allow  me 
one  question !— if  this  relation  were  not?"— Her 
eye  flashed,  ^e  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
answered  with  apparent  coldness : — "  It « — and" 
■  ■  •  .  she  looked  round,  as  if  seeking  the 
means  of  escape.    "Alice  !"  1  now  said,  witti  in- 


honoorablQ  man,  and  after  having  Bcrioosly  com- 


muned wilii  my  heart,  I  tell  you  honmtly  and 
without  reserve,  tins  Imart  belongs  to  yon — it  is 
yours  undivided,  and  witii  all  its  best  feelings. 
But,  if  in  yonr  heart  there  be  no  feeling  that  re- 
sponds to  mine," — here  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
pained  expression  in  which  also  I  thought  I  de- 
scried a  sUght  appearanoe  of  tenderness.  I  took 
her  hand  which  she  did  not  withdraw.  "  Alice," 
I  continued,  "  if  I  am  not  quite  indifferent  to  you 
— say  hut  one  word — one  word  of  hope !  I  can, 
and  will  wait  patiently,  until  the  connection  to 
whioh  you  have  alluded,  m^  perhaps  be  changed 
without  being  dissolved." 

She  drew  her  handgently  out  of  mine,  placed  the 
oOier  over  her  eyes,  closed  her  lips  firmly,  as  if 
to  repress  starting  tears,  and  then  motioned  to  a 
ohair  near  her.  I  seated  myself  mechanically, 
and  she  sank  into  another.  She  remained  a  few 
moments,  as  if  engaged  in  an  inward  stm^le ;  het 
bosom  heaved,  her  eyelids  bembledf  at  lengtii, 
she  breathed  a  heavy  s^b,  and  then  wifli  much 
self-possession  spoke  as  fbUows  :— 

"Before  you  request,  a  second  time,  an  answer 
to  the  important  question  yon  have  put  to  me,  it 
is  right  tlutt  you  should  learn  more  of  my  history 
and  my  position,  than  you  have  hitherto  known. 
But  flrstr—if  Iam....as....asl 
....  entertain  mnch  esteem  for  you  .... 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  promise  me,  after  having 
heard  my  history,  to  wait  until  I  give  an  answer 
to  your  too  flattering  expressions,  without  again 
being  called  upon  by  you  so  to  do."    I  promised. 

"  My  birth  and  parentage,"  she  resumed,  "  are 
as  little  known  to  myself  as  to  you.  I  have  never 
known  &ther  or  mother ;  alone,  without  relative 
or  Mend,  I  was  thrown  upon  the  stage  of  life — 
and  to  a  real  stage  my  firat  recollections  are  at- 
tached. Yes,  sir,  my  earliest  years  were  spent 
amoiuf  rope-dancers,  ju^lers,  and  equestrians." 
(I  fait  a  cold  shudder  pass  over  mc,  and  I  per- 
ceived that  her  eye  dwelt  fbr  a  moment  scrutiniz- 
ingly  on  my  countenance.)  "The  slight  pro- 
ficiency in  dancing  which  I  possess,  was  forced 
upon  me  by  the  sound  of  the  lash,  and  attained 
in  bitter  grief.  Ah !  often  did  I  wish — I  knew 
not  God  then,  and  could  not  pray  for  support 
from  him — often  did  I  wish  that  the  rope  on  which 
I  waa  dancing  would  give  way,  and  that  a  pre- 
cipitate fSsll  would  put  an  end  to  my  sufTerings. 
Throw  myself  down  I  dared  not,  for  I  feared  the 
lash  more  than  death.  Often  when  applause  was 
showered  on  me,  and  I  bowed  my  thanks  with 
arms  folded  on  my  bosom,  tears  of  bitterness  used 
to  course  down  my  hollow,  painted  cheeks. 

"C^ild  as  I  was,  I  wotdd,  no  doubt,  at  length 
have  found  means  of  putting  an  end  to  my  in- 
tolerable existence,  had  not  a  change  been 
wrought  in  it  by  the  association  of  a  band  of 
musicians  with  our  troop.  One  of  the  musicians, 
aBoman  by  birth,  discovered  my  tal^t  for  singing, 
and  undertook  to  develop  it.  As  my  services 
might  thus  be  made  to  contribute  doubly  to  the 
diroctor's  revenues,  he  allowed  me  to  avail  m;^elf 
of  the  proffered  instruction,  and  then  commenced 
for  mc  a  happier  periodpiifceB  hJ<Jw9lQfiJS*€the 
brat  interpreter  of  man's  sorrow  as  of  hn  joy — 
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besidea  vHcfai  vhile  bo  en^iaged,  I  escaped  tiie 
iU-lzeatment  (H^&e  brntal  director  and  ms  wifb, 
and  I  was  able  to  satiafy  my  hnnger,  as  my  kind- 
hearted  teacher  gave  me  as  many  maooaroma  as  I 
could  eat.  I  made  rapid  prc^^reaa,  bat  to  my  own 
imhappinesB.  Plrerioosly  I  had  only  had  to  dause 
and  jnmp  in  public,  now  I  was  made  to  eing ; 
and  as  my  repugnance  and  timidity  often  caused 
me  to  &il  in  eliciting  applause,  I  was  punished 
with  stripes."  Hrae  she  paused,  and  dried  up 
the  tears  that  were  escaping  from  her  eyes.  My 
tears  also  flowed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  barbaritv' 
with  which  so  angelic  a  creature  had  been  treated. 
ICy  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  was  incapable  of 
speaking. 

"BuV*  she  continued,  "the  Lord  took  pity 
on  the  poor  orphan,  and  rescued  me  from  the 
hands  of  the  brutal  creatures.  Wo  had  repaired 
to  Leghorn,  where  we  were  to  embark  for  England. 
The  last  day  of  our  stay  I  performed  so  badly, 
that  I  had  reason  to  fear  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment. In  my  despair  I  determined  to  put  into 
execution  the  resolution  which  had  long  been 
firmly  fixed  in  my  mind.  Befine  the  performance 
was  out  X  slipped,  away,  ran  as  &st  as  I  could 
down  the  harbour,  and  threw  nc^jraelf  into  the 
water.  .  Xt  ^ras  ereoing,  but  ^  seamen  on  hoard 
a  vessel,  moored  near  saw  me,  and  one  of  them 
immediately  jumped  in  after  me,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  having 
sustained  no  inj  ury .  Immediately  afterwards  the 
director  and  another  member  of  the  troop,  .who 
had  discovered  my  escape,  and  who  had  followed 
me,  came  on  board  and  demanded  that  I  should 
bo  given  up  to  them.  I  screamed,  and  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  had  rescued  me 
ftom  the  waves.  Embracing  his  knees,  I  cried 
with  my  last  strength — Save  me !  do  not  give  me 
up  1  kill  me !  and  thea  swooned  away.  When 
I  recovered  I  found  myself  in  bed,  in  a  strange, 
handsomely-famished  room.  A  friendly  man,  in 
a  blue  uniform,  was  seated  by  the  bed-side,  and 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  he  patted  my  cheek,  and 
spoke  so  friendly  and  soothingly  to  me  that  I 
grasped  his  hand  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 
'Hay  I  remain  with  you?  Is  Boletti  gone ?  Will 
you  protect  me  from  him?  WiUyoulet  me  stay 
with  you  ?'  Thus  I  cried,  and  stretched  my  hands 
imploringly  towards  him.  He  imprinted  a  InV 
on  my  forehead,  and  gave  me  the  consolatory 
assurance  that  I  was  safe.  Ho  had  paid  a  sum 
of  money  to  Roletti,  who  had  in  return  ceded  all 
claims  upon  me." 

Alice's  eyes  sparkled;  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  as  if  her  benefactor  were  still  before  her, 
and  said,  "  May  the  Lord  reward  thee,  wherever 
thou  be,  in  this  world  or  in  a  better  one and, 
with  the  expression  of  a  Madonna,  she  turned  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  where  she  hoped  once  to  thank 
mm.  Her  folded  bands  then  fcU  into  her  lap,  and 
she  sat  for  a  while  as  if  wrapt  in  thought  and 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  After  a  little  while, 
she  soon  resumed. 

"It  was  he  who  had  taken  me  out  of  the  I 
water.  Ho  was  tho  commander  of  the  vesseLin 
1^  port,  but  to  this  day  I  do  not  knoir  if  he  were 


an  TCngTiii^itufli^  or  a  Ihitchman;  fbr  his  motiur* 
tongue  I  did  not  understand.  The  last  benefit  he 
bestowed  upon  me  was  as  great  as  the  first.  The 
following  day  he  purdiased  suitable  dlot^us  for 
mOf  and  then  took  me  out  to  a  villa  in.  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Leghorn,  where  he  introduced  me  to 
several  ladies.  The  youngest  of  these,  in  parti- 
oular,  received  me  witii  much  kindness ;  and  when 
I  had  related  the  littie  that  X  knew  of  my  own 
history,  she  asked  me  if  I  would  stay  with.  her. 
At  firat  I  reftised,  and  insisted  upon  remaining 
with  the  captain.  Soon,  however,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  me  that  that  could  not  be.  j 
I  remained.  He  departed.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

"  The  lady  to  whom  I  have  alluded  became  my 
instructress.    I  was  then  about  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  but  knew  not  how  to  read  or  write,  and 
religion  was  a  word  I  had  never  heard.   She  un- 
dertook to  teach  me  all,  and  my  love  for  her,  as 
well  as  my  natural  aptitude,  soon  placed  me  on  a 
level  with  other  children  of  my  age.   God  had 
ai^inted  her  to  be  amotherto  the  foilom  orphan;  | 
and  this,  my  second  mother,  is  the  countess — as  I 
you  hare,  no  doubt,  already  guessed.   And  now, 
sir,  you  are  aware  how  sacred  are  the  bonds  which 
attaw  me  to  her,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  too  | 
noble  to  desire  to  dissever  them."  . 

She  rose,  and  I  Ukewise.    Takii^  her  hand,  | 
which  she  did  not  withdraw,  I  reverentially 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  then  returned  to  my 
own  room  in  sil^ce. 

I  felt  that  I  must  renounce  Alice  and  radeavour 
to  combat  my  passion,  and  that  the  first  step  I  , 
ought  to  take  to  this  effect,  was  to  leave  the  house  ' 
in  which  she  was  dwelling.   Too  sudden  a  depar- 
ture, however,  would  create  surprise,  and  perhaps 
betray  the  secret  of  my  heart,  which  many  had  ! 
already  begun  to  suspect.    Besides,  only  half  of 
the  vacation,  which  I  had  promised  to  spend  at  . 
iSx.  Hansen's  had  elapsed,  and  to  avoid  giving  ^ 
offence  to  my  hospitable  entratainers,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  I  should  give  someplwsiblo  reason 
for  curtcoling  my  viat    Such  a  reason  I  readily 
invented,  ai^  my  departure  was,  in  consequence, 
fixed  fiv  tSie  day  after  the  ensuing. 

Even  our  best  actions  very  frequently  spring 
from  mized  motives ;  and,  in  the  pr^nt  case,  my 
apparent  remgnation,  no  doubt,  lud  its  souroe  as 
much  in  a  ment  hope  that  by  withdbrawiii^  at 
once,  I  would  raise  myself  in  Alice's  opinion,  as  in 
respect  for  the  relation  which  existed  between  tho 
two  ladies.  Perhaps,  also,  there  was  a  little  mix-  i 
tore  of  pride  in  my  feelings,  together  with  some-  I 
thing  of  what  the  French  term  d^it  cfmoweux ; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  I  must  confess,  that 
at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  lurked  a  rather  confi- 
dent hope  that  Alice  would,  at  last,  be  mine. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  CAPTAIH. 

Ths  following  night  I  woke,  after  having  sl^t 
some  time,  and  overheard  involuntarily  a  oonv<»- 
sation,  the  substance  of  which  is  so  iatunately 
connected  with  th^^  PiBat  I  must 

repeat  it  £»  the  b^efit  of  my  refldms. 
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The  tiro  brotlmr^  who  beUered  me  to  be  asleep, 
were  repeatii^  to  each  oQxar  Che  most  important 
k  eTeuto  of  &dr  lives.  The  eLder,  tiie  Coniector, 
had  probably  just  before  I  awoke  ctnnpleted  his 
narratiTe,  for  I  heard  him  say,  Snob,  dear  bro- 
ther, ia  the  iray  in  which  Providence  has  led  me. 
Bat  tell  me,  now,  how  it  happena,  that  you,  who 
are  blessed  with  such  ample  means,  are  not 
married." 

I  **  It  is  soon  told,"  replied  the  Captain ;  "  because 
I  never  saw  but  one  woman  that  I  wished  to  have 
for  my  wife,  and  her  I  could  not  get." 

"But  this  one,"  said  the  Conrector,  "  who  was 
ahe  ?  Why  did  she  not  become  your  wife  ?  TcU 
nae  the  whole  story." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered  the  bro- 
ther.   "  I  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise  off  the 

^  Eurilian  islands,  and  had  anchored  in  the  harbour 
of  Peter  Paul,  in  Eamschatka,  when  despatches 
arrived  £nnn  the  Admiralty,  orderiii^  me  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
to  make  some  aorveys,  and  then  to  proceed  by  the 
nearest  route — ^that  is  to  say  round  Cape  Horn  and 

-  through  the  Mediterranean — to  a  port  on  the 
Black  Sel^  to  deliver  my  report.  Having  suffered 

*  average,  I  was  obliged  to  run  into  a  port  in  the 
KediteiTanean,  and  there  it  so  happened"  .... 

"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  Conrector ;  "but 
when  was  this  ?  how  many  years  is  it  since  ?" 

"Let  me  see,"  replied  tiie  sailor;  "  it  must 
have  been  about  twelve  years  ago.  Well,  it  eo 
happened,  that  several  Kussian  travellers  of  high 
rank  had  just  arrived  in  the  same  port.  They 
came  on  board  my  vessel ;  I  returned  their  visit 

.  on  shore,  and  for  a  long  whilo  it  was  nothing  but 
a  succession  of  balls,  and  f^tes,  and  all  kinds  of 
jimketingB.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
I  was  run  into  by  the  frigate  I  have  alluded  to, 
and  was  damaged  in  the  heart  in  a  manner  that 
waa  not  easily  repaired." 

"Aha!"  exclaimed  the  schoolman;  "you  fell 
in  love,  I  suppose  V 

\  "That  I  did,"  answered  ttie  brother;  "and  it 
was  no  wonder,  for,  I  can  assure  you,  she  was  one 
of  the  finest  crafts  I  had  ever  bel^d.  I  made 
signals ;  but  she  would  not  answer  them,  or  per- 
hi^  did  not  understand  them.  I  then  ran  dose 
along  sido  of  her,  and  hailed  her  ...  in  the 
politest  terms,  of  coune.   And  tlien  we  talked, 

^  and  we  danced,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Was  she  an  Italian,  "  again  interrupted  the 
elder  broUier,  "  and  what  was  her  name  ?" 

"  She  was  not  an  Italian,"  replied  the  younger ; 
she  was  bom  in  France,  and  her  name  was  Roseau. 
But  the  name  is  of  no  importance.  To  be  short 
— wo  met  once,  and  twice,  and  many  times ;  and 
at  last,  I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  but  I 
told  her  right  out  that  I  loved  her." 

"That  was  right," said  the  Conrector;  "and 
she?" 

"  She  said  nothing  at  all,  but  sho  fell  iuto  my 
arms  and  looked  unutterable  tiimji^  And  then  I 
kiased  her  and  she  kissed  me,  and  the  meaniog 
was,  that  we  swore  .  .  ." 

"What!  did  she  swear  ?"  asked  the  Conrector. 

*''WeU,  yes,  X  hmqiii  we  solemnly  promised  to 


lovo  each  othor  as  long  as  the  breath  of  life  con- 
tinued to  swell  our  sails." 

"  That  was  a  good  promise,"  said  the  Conrector ; 
"  w^  was  it  not  ^pt  ?" 

"Iwilltdlyoa.  Among  the  Bussiam^  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  tSiere  was  a  nobleman  who  ad- 
mired Marie  as  much  as  I  did ;  tmd  when  he  per- 
ceived  that  I  had  taken  the  wind  from  him,  he 
crowded  sail  to  come  up  with  me,  that  is  to  say, 
he  tried  to  gain  her  good  graces  by  flattery,  and 
diamonds,  and  pearls,  and  such  like  trash — and 
when  that  did  not  hdp,  and  he  was  nevertheless 
forced  to  fall  astern,  he  showed  his  teeth,  I  an- 
swered in  kind,  and  so  we  ended  by  fighting  a 
duel." 

"For  shame,  brother  Christian t"  munnnred 
the  Conrector;  "doeUing  is  a  barbarous,  hea- 
thenish custom." 

"It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  sailor;  but  it  is 
the  custom  on  such  occasions,  and  I  only  did 
what  I  was  obliged  to  do.  After  all  it  did  not 
turn  out  so  very  badly,  though  bad  enouc^  :  he 
recaved  a  shot  in  the  hull,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
laid  m>  for  some  time  to  be  overhauled  .  .  .  ." 

"  He  did  not  die  in  consequence  ?" 

"  No ;  but  he  belonged  to  a  powerfhl  fkmily, 
and  had  influential  friends ;  and  I  was  worried 
and  tormented  until  I  was  induced  to  ask  for  my 
dischai^e.  This,  yon  know,  led  to  my  fortune." 
■  «  But  the  maiden  ?" 

"  The  maiden !  .  .  .  Hm — ^when  he  found 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  making  her  his,  he  de- 
termined that  as  £ar  as  he  could  prevent  it,  she 
should  not  be  mine  either;  and  he  spread  all 
kinds  of  calumnies  about  me,  which  she  foolishly 
believed;  a  certain  circumstance  which  I  wiU 
relate  to  you  by  and  bye,  having  given  an  appear- 
ance of  truth  to  the  invention.  So  she  wrote  me 
a  letter  to  the  effect  that  she  was  going  on  another 
tack,  and  that  I  might  steer  my  course  whithetso- 
ever  I  liked.  I  luistened  to  her  to  dear  up  the 
mystery;  but  she  and  the  whole  squadron  had 
already  heaved  anchor  and  were  off.  Z  have 
never  seen  her  since." 

"  Why  did  you  not  write  to  h^?  why  did  you 
not  go  in  quest  of  her?" 

"Whither?"  answered  the  sailor.  "I  didnot 
even  know  the  name  of  her  native  place.  It  was 
all  over,  thore  was  nothiog  more  to  bo  done." 

A  pause  in  the  conversation  now  ensued,  but 
was  interrupted  after  a  while  by  the  Conrector : 
"  Yeu  alluded  to  a  circumstance  which  had  in- 
duced your  beloved  to  place  &ith  in  the  calumnies 
— what  was  that  ?" 

"True!  It  was  a  romantic  incident.  One 
evening,  as  I  was  .  .  .  ."  Here  I  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  sneezing,  which  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  the  conversation.  The  Conrector  called  on^ 
"  God  blwis  you !"  and  the  brother  said  to  him  in 
an  under  tone  of  voice,  "  Another  time." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

COBCLOfilOK. 

"  No  one  knows,  when  the  sua.  rises — how  it 
will  set."  This  was  oDQitofdlM^ssd@(^iS&s  d 
the  paxisU-deik  ef  'Ulstrap,  teoA  eno  wmbh  ha4 
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almost  acquired  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  pro- 
phet, and  was  by  the  HerredBfogcd  classed  among 
the  wifie  sayings  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 
In  my  memory  it  has  been  indelibly  fixed,  owing 
to  tiio  (drcumatanoe  of  its  having  been  iweated  at 
TJIvedal  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  fcH*  my 
departure,  which  arose  catTelopod  in  a  thick,  grey 
fog ;  and  because  of  its  being  so  singularly  appli- 
cable in  a  figmvtiTe  sense,  to  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  day. 

While  dressing  in  the  morning,  the  captain 
proposed  that  we  should,  la  the  course  of  the  day, 
call  upon  the  Countess  and  thank  her,  in  person, 
for  the  use  of  her  room.  I  told  him  that  I  had  a 
few  days  before  proposed  doing  bo,  but  that  my 
visit  had  been  politely  declined ;  however,  I  con- 
sented to  soHoit  again  an  interview  with  the  noble 
lady,  in  company  with  himself  and  bis  brotiier. 
To  my  snxprise  she  oonsented  to  receive  us. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happened  that  I  preceded 
my  companions.  Was  I  peiluqts  unconsciously 
spurred  on  by  a  latent  hope?  Cupid  is  a  sophist ; 
and  what  is  worse,  ho  plays  witih  his  victim,  like 
a  cot  plays  with  amouse. 

Alice  was  not  present,  but  from  the  very 
oonrtoous  reo^tion  which  I  met  with  from  the 
Ckmntess,  I  jodgad  that  she  had  spoken  &vanrably 
of  me.  Tlw  Counfess  was  a  woman  of  most  cap- 
tivating manners,  a  delicate  and  graoeftil  figure, 
and  remains  of  what  some  y^ars  back  most  have 
been  remaikable  beauty.  a.&c  conversation  was 
-animated  and  i^tereetiI^;,  betraying  a  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  we  were  soon  chatting  with  the 
ease  of  old  acquaintances,  about  la  beUa  ItaUa,  and 
the  treasnres  of  art  whidi  it  contains.  The  con- 
versation was  protracted  for  some  time,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  leave,  when  the  servant 
announced  the  captain,  and  the  latter  entered.  To 
my  surprise  I  sawthat  he  was  clad  in  the  uniform 
of  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  navy,  and  that  a  Fmssian 
order  decorated  his  breast. 

Uy  surprise  increased  on  seeing  him  remain 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  as  if  petri- 
fied ;  while  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  Conntess 
with  an  espression  which  made  me  involuntarily 
turn  from  him  to  her.  She  presented  the  same 
symptoms  of  stonniDg  sorprise,  but  in  his  coun- 
tenuiee  joy  seemed  straggling  for  the  maste^. 
She  first  recovered  her  self-possesssioik :  "  If  I  be 
not  mistaken,"  she  stanunered,  in  a  voice  that 
betrayed  the  beating  of  her  heart,  "  we  have  met 

 "   With  a  profound  bow,  be  comj^eted 

tiie  sentence  and  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  It 
is  many  years  since,"  she  continued,  and  her  eyes 
were  cast  down.  "Eleven,"  he  answered,  like- 
wise looking  down.  After  this  they  were  botii 
silent  for  a  while.  Tears  began  to  force  them- 
solvos  out  from  under  her  eyelids.  She  looked 
up,  placed  one  hand  on  her  palpitating  heart, 
stretched  out  the  otbsr,  and  cast  an  embarrassed 
and  imploring  look  at  me.  I  understood  at  once 
that  my  presence  was  not  needed.  With  a  silent 
bow  I  withdrew  and  made  my  way  out  of  the 
door,  behind  the  captain. 

I  hastened  to  find  the  Ckmrector  and  commum- 
onto  to  hun,  what  I  could  not  doubt,  that  the 


lady  mentioned  in  the  nocturnal  narrative,  had 
been  found.  To  the  great  amazement  of  aU.  the 
persons  whom  I  met,  I  rushed  from,  one  room  to 
another,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs.  At  length  I 
fi>und  him  in  our  common  bedroom.  Out  of 
breath,  I  exclaimed :  "he  has  found  her— ahe  is 
here — ^it  is  she — it  must  be  she!" — "Who? 
Who?  AmmmitHe /"  asked  he  with  astonish- 
ment. "  Who,  but  she  in  Leghorn,"  I  answered. 
"  She  you  know  " — had  fergotten  the  name. 
"  Heaven  help  us,"  sighed  he  with  folded  handa ; 
"  dear  colhga,  what  has  h^tpened  to  yon  ?  wMtmii 
avi  v«rtut /am  f  "  "Oh,  no!"  I  exclaimed  im- 
patienUy;  "it  is  as  I  tell  you,  come  and  see, 
come  and  see — ^it  is  she — the  countess."  I  seized 
his  hand  and  drew  him  with  me  into  the  ad- 
joining room  which  s^Ktrated  us  from  the 
Countess'  sitting  room;  when  here  he  held  me 
back.  Baying,  "stop  a  littie!  give  me  time  to 
think !— «he — in  L&gYuxca — the  one  he  mentioiwd 
to  me  last  ni^t — did  yon  hear  it? "  "  Fartiy" 
I  answered,  "I  awoke  accidentally  towards  the 
end  of  the  sttny."  "  Sut  what  do  you  mean,"  he 
repeated,  folding  his  arms  and  looHng  steadily  at 
me,  "  that  French  Lady — ^Bnsean  or  Bousseau,  I 
think  he  said  was  her  nam9— and  the  CouiUess?" 
"Arecme  andthesamepOTBtm,"  I  added.  "Gome, 
I  am  sure  she  is  going  to  a^owledge  the  in- 
justice she  did  him — come  1 "  He  still  refiised  to 
foUow  me;  doubt  was  again  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  He  put  his  arms  akimbo,  apd  looked  at 
me  with  a  cunning  smile,  as  if  he  would  say : 
"  Come  now,  I  am  sore  you  are  hoaxing  me."  At 
that  moment  we  heard  tiie  Countess'  voice  in  the 
next  room,  saying :  "  If  you  will  look  attentively 
at  my  dear  AHce,  you  will  easily  discover  the 
likeness  which  she  bears  to  you,  and  which  gave 
weight  to  the  calumny.  We  were  already  two 
days  journey  from  Livomo,  when  she  convinced 
me  of  my  error ;  and  before  I  returned  you  had 
left."  " Per  deum  optimum  maxmim"  exclaimed 
the  Conrector;  "ipte  hahet  ret"  snd  he  rushed 
before  me  in  to  the  happy  couple. 

Now  only  I  became  conscious  of  tiic  sweet 
hope  that  Alice  would  still  be  mine,  ai^  I 
followed  him  with  beatii^  heart. 

The  reoonmliation  iras  compete;  the  Hiree 
friends  stood  hand  in  hand,  their  countenances 
beaming  with  unuttorable  joy.  "  brother  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  throwing  "hiw^wfllf  into  his 
brother's  arms,  while  tears  of  joy  ooursed  each 
other  down  his  manly  fkice. 

I  approached  Alioe.  She  blushed  in  lovely  oon- 
friaion.  I  read  her,  answer  even  before  I  pre- 
ferred my  suit  the  second  time ;  and  this  renewed 
my  courage.  "Noble  Alice!"  said  I,  "are  the 
obstacles  now  removed  ?  And  may  I  hope  ? " 
With  an  angelic  smile  she  answered :  "  See  here 
my  parents ! "  Both  had  heard  of  my  suit,  and 
the  Countess  taking  Alice's  hand,  said :  "  She 
loves  you,  and  is  worthy  of  you."  She  placed 
hex  hand  in  mine,  and  continued:  "take  her, 
and  love  her  as  she  deserves." 

Heaven  knows  what  became  of  time ;  but  tiie 
dinner  hour  had  struck  jjefi^^aEiy  of  us  thought 
of  informing  the  Thammeixaad  (whia  ftmily  of 
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what  had  taken  place.  When  we  did  bo  the  jo^ 
mis  nnivetsalf  and  my  departure  was  no  longer 

i  tboQ«^to£ 

After  dinner  fhe  twofold  betrothal  was  de- 
clared in  due  form,  with  toasts,  and  flourishes  of 
trumpets,  and  an  impromptu  song,  composed  by 
the  hnmoroas  parish  olerk.  £v«*y  aoe  was  merry 
in  hjh  own  way,  hnt  no  one  more  so  than  the  oU. 
Conrector.   He  would  not  remain  quietly  on  his 

^  chair;  but  went  round  from  one  to  another, 
reciting  Latin  Tersea  to  the  tmleazned  aa  well  as 
the  learned. 

At  length  he  exclaimed,  addressing  his  brother: 
"  Christian !  tiiis  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  life. 
14'othing  coiUd  make  me  happier  than  I  feel  to 
day."  "Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  answered  the 
captain,  with  a  strange  emphasis ;  and  he  whis- 

i  pored  a  few  words  to  the  Countess.  They  then 
both  rose  and  left  the  room  followed  by  the 
captain's  serrant,  who  having  arrived  on  the  pre- 
TiouB  day  with  his  master's  In^ige,  had  been 
helping  to  attend  at  table,  and  had  a  short  while 
before  spoloai  a  few  wwds  to  his  master,  that 
seemed  to  prodnce  a  struige  effect  <m  the  latter. 
The  Countess  and  the  Captain  did  not  return, 

'  but  after  they  had  been  absent  some  time,  I  was 
sent  for.  On  entering  the  room  where  they  were, 
I  found  the  Captain  with  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief in  his  one  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the 
otiier.  **  It  seems,"  he  said,  "  as  if  a  new  b'ght 
were  abont  to  dawn  upon  us,  but  that  which  it 
discloses,  appears  so  strange,  that  we  fear  lest  it 
may  turn  out  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp.  My  ser- 
vant— ^his  veracity  I  know  to  be  beyond  a  doubt, 

I  for  he  has  been  with  me  many  years — ^Alice's 
history  is  known  to  you,  I  presume,  at  least  as 
fiu  as  it  is  known  to  me  and  to  the  Countess  ?"  I 
answered  in  the  affirmative: — "Well,"  he  oon- 
tinned,  "  my  servant  asserts  that  he  knows,  that 
he  has  known  her  longis  than  any  of  ns,  and  that 
he  can  trace  her  hisbny  up  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.   When  a  poor  and  friendless  bor,  he  took 

}  ternaa  with  Bosetti's  troop,  as  errand-bc^,  and 
was  afterwards  prranoted  to  be  machinist.  He 
relates,  that  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  troop  was  giving  performances  at  Bob- 
tock,  he  and  one  of  the  equestrians  went  down 
to  the  sea-side  one  evening  to  shoot  sea-birds. 
Suddenly  they  discovered  a  large  dark  object 

^  floating  on  the  waters,  and  when  it  drifted  nearer, 
they  perceived  that  it  was  the  after-part  of  a  small 
craft  '^rhich  had  been  wrecked.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments it  was  cast  upon  the  beach;  they  went 
down  to  examine  it,  and  found  in  the  cabin  a 
young  woman  and  a  little  g^rl,  lashed  together 
with  a  silken  handkerchief,  the  very  one  which  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand.  The  woman  was  dead, 
and  was  buried  in  a  neighbouring  cemetoiy.  But 
in  the  child  life  was  not  quit  extinct,  and  it  was 
restored.  They  took  it  into  tilie  town  with  them, 
and  Rosetti,  finding  that  it  was  a  pret^  and  well- 
formed  child^  Izained  it  in  the  art  which  he  him- 
self pracfiBed.  This  child,  he  says,  is  our  Alice." 
"  That  it  is  so,  I  will  affirm  by  oath,"  here  put  in 
tlie  servant,  *'  I  was  still  witii  Bosetti,  when  she 
Jumped  into  the  water  at  Lefj^uon,  and.  I  im- 


mediately  leoogaised  her  on  seeong  her  here 
again."— "All  this,  I  know,"  ocmtanued  the 
captain;  "but  now  further!"  "Here  is  the 
handkerohief  which  bound  together  mother  and 
child,  for  such  probably  they  were.  I  took  pos- 
session of  it,  aiid  have  kept  it  IhithMly  ever 
since ;  and  this  letter  we  found  on  the  bosom  of 
the  dead  woman.  I  dried  it,  and  likewise  trea- 
sured it  np,  in  the  tho^it  that  it  might  once 
prove  nsefm." 

The  letter  was  incomplete,  and  was  as  follows : 
— "Beloved  hosband!  We  are  wrecked;  tho 
skipper  fears  that  we  cannot  be  saved.  Should  it 
be  the  will  of  God  that  I  and  onr  babe  shall  perish 
so  fer  from  thee,  dearest;  should  it  .  .  .  ." 
this  was  all.  Probably  the  ship  split  at  this  mo- 
moment,  and  part  of  it  sank. 

"  How  did  you  kaow  that  the  child's  name  was 
Alice  ?"  asked  the  Countess.  "  So  much  she  was 
able  to  tell  ns  herself"  answered  the  servant.  "I, 
indeed,  thought  tliat  she  said  Else,  but  the  other 
underwood  Alice,  and  so  ^e  was  called." 

"  Did  no  one  ask  her  who  were  her  ^rents, 
and  were  she  came  fam  V*  t^ain  inquired  tiio 
Countess. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  man ;  "  but  she 
could  tell  us  nothing  but  that  her  father  was 
called  *  papa,'  and  her  mother  'mama,'  and  that 
the  place  where  she  lived  was  'home.'  " 

I  had  been  listening  with  intense  interest,  and 
the  more  I  heard,  the  more  I  felt  my  doubts  giving 
way  to  joyinl  certainty.  "  Captain !"  I  exclaimed: 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt,  my  beloved  Alice  is  your 
brother's  child  I"  "  I  am  very  near  thinking  so 
myself,"  said  he,  "but  quite  certein  it  is  not. 
Are  yon  aware  of  how  he  lost  his  wife  and  child  ?" 
"  He  has  told  me  the  circumstance  here  at  Ulvedal 
— ^the  period  also  tallies.  ..."  "But,"  inter- 
rupted the  captain,  "it  is  strange  tiuit  Alice 
should  not  have  retfiined  B<mie  recollection  of  her 
diildhood ;  die  mnst  hare  been  abont  four  years' 
old  at  the  time."  "  She  haa  told  me^"  said  the 
Countess,  "  that  for  some  time  she  had  a  kind  (tf 
dreamy  reocdleotion  of  her  home,  but  that  gra- 
dually even  this  was  obliterated.  She  remembered 
her  parents ;  but  not  how  they  loc^d ;  she  knew 
that  they  lived  in  a  town  with  many  red  houses ; 
but  die  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  town ;  she 
remembered  having  sailed  on  the  water,  but  not 
whence  the  ship  came  or  whither  it  was  going. 
Her  native  tongue  she  seems  entirely  to  have  for- 
gotten among  the  jugglers ;  for  she  did  not  know 
one  word  of  Danish." 

"  Is  there  no  mark  on  the  handkerchief?"  asked 
the  Captain.  "  Tas,  two  initials,  A.  and  E.  in  one 
of  the  comers."  "What  was tiie name  of  pur 
brother's  wife?"  I  enquired  eagerly.  "He  has 
not  told  me ;  but  we  have  now  a  decisive  clue." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  puiy,  tired  of 
waiting  for  n8>  had  left  the  tabl^  and  the  Con- 
rector  and  AHce  who  had  came  in  quest  of  ns,  en- 
tered just  as  the  Cf^itain  pronounced  the  above 
words.  "What  are  yott  about,  good  folks?" 
exclaimed  the  old  man.   "  What  ^cks  are  you 

plotting  here  ?"  Digitized  by  vj O OQ IC 

I  was  improdently  on  the  point  of  temng  him 
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OTerything>  when  tho  more  thonghtfitl  sailor 
stopped  me>  Going  up  to  his  brother,  he  said  in 
a  sorions  time  of  voice :  "  It  is  neceasair — and  I 
beg  yon  to  mark  this— that  I  should  for  a  mo- 
ment interrupt  your  merriment,  and  recal  to  your 
memory  painAil  events.  What  was  the  name  of 
your  decKtsed  wife  ?" 

The  Conrector  lookedamazed,  andsaid :  "Gktod 
heaveaoB !  "Why  do  you  ask  ?  Her  name  was 
Adolphine  ETers."   His  eyes  just  then  fell  upon 


the  hfoidkerchief  in  his  brother's  hand,  and  a  sud- 
den gleam  broko  over  his  countenance.  At  that 
moment  Alice  drew  nigh;  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms;  the  Captain  fell  upon  his  brother's  neck; 
but  Ihe  Countess  oiied :  "  SofUy,  softly,  do  not 
kill  them  1" 

I  was  intoxicated  with  joy ;  I  could  no  longer 
ccmtain  myself;  a  few  moments  later,  &ther  and 
daughter  were  looked  in  each  other's  anna. 


JOE  LOCEHABrS  BBEAUS;   OR,  A  TALE  OF  THE  ITEUE  STICK. 

BT  W.  OABLBTOir,  XSQ. 

Aafh(»r  of  "Traits  end  Stories  of  the  Irish  Feasantrjr." 


PART  II. 

We  have  alrea<fy  said  that  Mary,  owing  to  her 
beauty  and  her  fmtunei  bad  been  almost  perse- 
cuted with  lovers  ever  sinoe  the  death  of  her 
uncle.  Among  them  than  was  raio,  however,  so  sin- 
gular, so  unselfish,  so  pure,  and  so  completely  out 
of  the  ordinary  oonrse  of  human  feeling  and  ex- 
perience, that  our  readers  when  we  name  tiie  in- 
dividual wiU  feel  rather  disposed  to  compliment 
us  on  pMsessing  unusual  powers  of  fiction.  In 
the  mean  time  we  thank  them,  and  beg  to  say 
that  the  individual  we  allude  to  was  no  other  than 
gentle  and  affectionate  Joe  Lockhart.  From  the 
period  of  Mary's  return  to  her  fiather's,  Joe's  wan- 
derings about  the  neighbourhood  had  become  less 
frequent,  and  his  visits  to  Tom  Cosgrove's  much 
more  so.  Wo  do  not,  indeed,  assert  that  it  was 
love  he  felt,  as  it  is  felt  by  reasonable  men,  but 
that  he  experienced  a  vague  dreamy  attachment 
at  once  wild  and  tender,  is  unquestionably  true. 
It  resembled  in  character  the  love  <tf  a  helpless 
child  to  a  parent — ^being  pure,  simple,  and  de- 
pendent. Indeed,  poor  Joe  s  language — as  is  well 
remembered,  even  to  the  present  day — Was  the 
language  of  childhood,  and  his  words,  imperfectly 
pronounced  as  they  were,  possessed  those  haliutia 
peculiar  to  umocenoe,  of  which  they  were  cleariy 
the  exponent.  His  affbotion  tar  Mary  Co^rove 
was  as  beautifhl  as  it  was  innocent  and  rare.  To 
him  she  was  the  standard  of  all  beauty — aH  good- 
ness— all  perfection.  By  her  he  measured  every- 
thing— no  matter  whether  the  comparison  -was 
congruous  or  not.  He  once  told  his  mother  that 
a  dnnk  of  new  miHc  which  she  gave  him  was 
"  sweet  as  Mary  Cosgive ;"  and  when  his  brother 
brought  home  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  to  make  a 
coat,  Joe  said,  after  looking  at  it,  '*  that  nice  and 
fine,  like  Mary  Co^ve." 

Mary  tunied  upon  bim  a  look  of  deep  com- 
passion, and  deprived  as  his  mind  was  of  its  full 
proportions,  yot  the  poor  boy's  heart  was  capable 
of  feeling  and,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  of  ap- 
preciating her  sympathy. 

"You  wiry  toj  Joe,  Mary^  and  me  ghtd  now, 


aye,  and  could  cry  too — but  gladder  most" — ^yetas 
he  spoke  a  singular  and  indesoribahle  light,  gentle, 
and  serene  in  character,  hut  at  tho  same  time 
made  dim  and  visionary  by  an  emoti<m  which 
was  likely  to  soften  into  tears — such  a  strange 
lighl^  we  say,  seemed  stm^^g  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Ihose  smtiments  which  bad  the  heart,  but 
not  the  feculties  of  reason,  to  su|^ort  them. 

"  Now  go  home,  Joe,"  said  Mary,  "and  be  good, 
and  whatever  your  mother  bids  you  do,  you  must 
do  it,  or  Mary  will  be  displeased  with  you." 

This  was  enongh,  her  slightest  wish  was  a 
command  to  him.  Ko  sooner  had  she  spoken 
than  he  wiped  away  the  tears  that  had  come  into 
bis  eyes,  and  putting  the  little  trinkets  into  his 
pocket  he  went  slowly  home. 

Whatever  Joe  purchased  with  the  haHponco 
given  him  by  his  friends,  whether  of  fruit  or  cakes, 
he  uniformly  brought  to  her,  and  as  this  strange 
attachment  for  her  was  known  by  all  the  nd^h- 
bouTB,  it  was  surprising  what  a  number  of  nose- 
gays made  up  of  fii^;raut  and  beautifol  wild 
flow^  were  brought  to  him  in  order  that  he 
might  present  them  to  Mary  C<fflgive  as  he  called 
her.  On  other  ocoasionB  he  has  been  known  to 
gaze  upon  her  with  a  long  and  meUmohdy  look — 
a  look  that  seemed  as  if  the  feeble  and  enthralled 
spirit  wittiin  him  had  gained  an  impeifeet  couBci- 
ousness  from  the  new  prinmple  of  love  that  was 
stm^ling  to  kindle  into  that  fall  and  expanded 
light  which  gives  to  man  the  only  true  conception 
of  bis  own  existence  as  well  as  the  happiness  of 
which  he  feels  himself  capable.  In  those  long 
gazings  it  was  evident  &om  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  and  the  paleness  which  accompanied  all  his 
emotions,  that  some  strange  and  mysterious  con- 
flict was  certainly  going  on  within  him.  His 
clear  and  gentle  eye  became  troubled — ^but  the 
trouble  seemed  to  arise  &om  some  fer  and  faint 
gleam  of  that  precious  gift  which  had  been  denied 
him;  for  the  eye  although  occasionally  scintillating 
and  excited,  often  beamed  ^th  a  ^ignificanco 
which  one  felt  disp^Mec\,to,jc4t9lo^    1^  dawn  of 
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of  his  love.  At  homo  with  hia  family,  Hary  was 
his  reward,  his  restmint,  and  his  punishment.  If 
they  wished  him  to  do  anything  m  or  about  the 
place,  permission  to  visit  her  was  sure  to  have  it 
done  without  a  moment's  delay.  And  again,  if  he 
wished  to  ramble  abroad  of  a  cold  or  rainy  day, 
they  had  only  to  say  that  they  would  complain  to 
her  if  he  did,  and  no  pet  lamb  was  ever  more  obe- 
dient. Frequently  on  going  to  her  fether's  and 
not  finding  her  there,  he  has  wept  like  a  child — and 
sat  at  home  in  silence  and  tears,  until  he  under- 
stood that  she  had  returned,  when  he  flew  back  in 
order  to  gratify  his  innocent  but  afiectionate  heart 
by  a  sight  of  her.  (It  was  necessary  to  give  a 
Inief  sketch  of  this  singular  and  extraordinary 
attachment  in  order  that  the  reader  may  feel  the 
fiill  force  of  the  incidents  we  are  about  to  detail, 
and  the  remarkable  part  which  Joe  unconsciously 
took  in  the  fate  of  some  of  our  characters.)  On 
tlie  early  part  of  the  day  following  that  on  which 
Honor  Surke  and  George  Lockhart  had  held  the 
rather  remarkable  conversation  we  have  detailed, 
Bob  Gott,  having  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  next 
town — Baslea — on  some  matter  of  business,  brought 
home  a  letter  to  Kmor,  from  which  she  learned 
that  her  father  was  at  tlu3  point  of  death,  and  that 
unless  she  came  home  with  all  speed,  there  was 
little  chance  of  her  ever  seeing  him  alive.  She 
consequently,  for  reasons  that  will  soon  appear, 
resolved  to  draw  her  money  from  Gott  immedi- 
ately, and,  if  matters  did  not  harmonize  with  her 
designs,  to  be  guided  by  the  letter  and  go  directly 
home.  She  had  also  given  her  master  notice  to 
the  above  eflfeet — and  that  she  would  expect  it  on 
the  day  after  next,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Ballina. 
Gott,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  wealthy,  said 
he  was  quite  prepared  to  settle  with  her,  and  that 
she  might  have  it  at  any  moment  she  wished. 
She  thanked  him  in  very  warm  terms,  expressed 
hor  sorrow  at  leaving  the  family — and  said  that 
for  the  sake  of  hor  friends  and  relations  she  would 
feel  obliged  if  ho  would  write  her  a  dischiu^e  or 
"correcther"  as  she  termed  if^  stating  that  she  had 
conducted  h^self  honestly  and  to  Ida  satisiactiott 
and  propraly  for  ^e  last  e^ht  years,  and  that 
there  was  neither  spot  nor  blemish  of  any  kind  on 
her  character.  All  this  he  cheerftilly  womiaed  to 
do — and  BO  &r  Honor  had  a  p(nrti(ai  at  least  of  her 
arrangements  made  for  her  departure. 

On  that  evening  she  repaired,  according  to  pro- 
mise, to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  and  so 
deep  was  her  anxiety  upon  the  subject  about  to 
be  discussed,  that  she  arrived  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  Lockhart, 

"  "What  if  he  doesn't  come  ?"  said  she  to  Herself 
in  a  low  soliloquy,  such  as  persons  labouring 
under  deep  excitement  or  passion  unconsciously 
give  way  to.  "  Well,  if  he  fails  it  can't  be  helped, 
— ^he  will  lose  the  money,  and  I  my  revenge,  at 
least,  for  the  present.  I  know  he  is  fond  of 
money,  like  his  father  before  him;  and  ifs  no 
secret  that  no  one  ever  saw  bim  apending  a  tAiilling 
three  times  in  his  life.  Doesn't  he  rob  that  poor 
innocent,  his  brother,  of  the  little  pence  that 
strangers  and  the  neighbours  give  him  from  time 
to  time.  Ay,  Qe<xcge  1  knoT  yoa  w«U*  And 
yot.  xz'-^o.  ooxzxir* 


as  for  Uaiy  Cosgrove,  she  keeps  mo  in  the  dark 
still.  She  wont  tell  me  where  she's  goin'  to 
take  herself— m  know  it  time  enough,  f^o  says ; 
and  yet  she  wants  me  to  go  ^ong  with  her.  lu 
the  mean  time  it  can  be  no  common  business  she's 
on,  or  she  wouldn't  take  her  portion  along  with  her. 
At  any  rate  it's  well  she  told  me  that  part  of  her 
intention — ^for  if  he  has  spunk,  and  does  me  justice, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  we'll  both  be  well  ofF;  but  if 
he  takes  the  money  and  acts  treacherously  to  me, 
why,  thank  God,  I  can  hang  him.  after  all,  and  so 
be  revenged  on  them  both." 

She  had  scarcely  closed  the  soliloquy,  when 
Lockhart  made  his  appearance  and  was  at  her 
side.  It  might  have  been  evident  that  her  mind 
was  frill  of  some  unusual  purpose,  as  her  manner 
was  excited  and  resolute. 

"  Geo^j"  aaid  she,  without  permitting  any  of 
the  preliminary  civilities  of  "good  night,  or 
"  how  are  you,"  to  pass  between  them,  "  I  hope 
you're  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  that  yoii*ll  never 
put  a  ring  on  Uary  Gosgrove  V 

*'  1  am,"  he  replied,  "  James  Onllinan  has  beat 
me  there.  They're  to  be  married  it  seema." 

"Ho  doubt  of  it;  as  I  said  last  night,  she  has 
given  ifou  the  go-by,  and  prefrared  him.  Of 
course,  he,  too,  will  have  his  tongue  in  bis  cheek 
at  you ;  an',  indeed,  may  be  they  wont  both  have 
their  fiin  at  your  expense,  ay,  an'  with  their  snug 
five  hundre'  to  make  them  laugh  the  louder." 

""Well,  but  Where's  the  use  of  dwelling  upon 
that  now,  Honor,"  he  replied  ;  "  we  know  it  can't 
be  helped ;  it's  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  them 
from  being  married.  Let  them  both  go  to  the 
devil.  What  is  this  you  wanted  to  epesik  to  me 
about?" 

"Who  tould  you  we  couldn't  prevent  them 
from  being  married  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  voice  fiill 
of  scorn  and  disdain.  "  Whaf  a  to  hinder  us,  if 
we  wish — ^that  is,  if  we  have  heart,  if  we  have 
courage?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  nndostond  you.  Honor,"  n- 
plied  George. 

"  1^8  a  lie,"  fihe  said  firmly,  "  yon  do ;  or  if  you 
don't,  you  soon  wilL  Would  yon  wish  to  have 
her  Ave  hundre'  pound  without  risk  or  danger  of 
any  kind  to  youiself  ?  Gome  to  the  point  at  once, 
now,  or  m  go  in  and  leave  yon.  Enow  ^ur 
own  mind — ^if  you  have  a  mind  or  a  heart  atha 
— and  I  have  my  doubts." 

"  Suppose  I  say  I  have  no  objection  against  the 
money.   You  say  there  will  be  no  danger  ?" 

"  None,  if  you  have  courage." 

"  Go  on,  then,  and  let  me  hear  you." 

*'If  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  securing  her 
fortune,  will  you  make  me  your  wife  ?  I  have  a 
himdre'-and-nfty-five  of  my  own  besides." 

"I  must  know  how  it's  to  be  done,  Honor, 
before  I  givo  you  an  answer — ^you're  keepin'  me 
too  much  in  the  dark." 

"I'm  a  great  deal  in  the  dai'k  myself  as  to 
what  Mary  Gosgrove,  intends  to  do,"  she  replied. 
"I  know  enough,  however,  for  our  ends.  On 
Thursday  evening  she  is  to  gft^by  the  way— to 
see  that  everything  SgTM^'^^'Sw^'h:.  » 
whatever  la  the  reason  ef  it,  axe  is  winging  the 
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money  with  her,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  she 
18  froiiig  to  run  away  with  some  one.  She  wont 
own  to  that,  however,  but  she  wishes  me  to  go 
along  vrith  her  to  see  her  safely  over  the  Neuk 
Stick  Bridge,  and,  as  she  says,  to  send  a  message 
by  nie  back  to  her  family.  Now  she  doesn't  intend 
to  stm  t  for  her  uncle's  until  it's  late,  but  I'll  take 
ciire  that  it  will  be  after  dusk,  and  bo  flir  so  good, 
but  what's  betther  still — mark  this  now — we  go  by 
the  Keuk  SiicL" 

She  caught  him  by  the  arm  as  she  spoke,  with  a 
grip  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  which  astonished 
him,  and  ho  could  see  by  the  &ding  light,  for 
the  moon  was  but  young,  that  her  eyes  kindled 
like  those  of  a  wild  beast  when  goaded  by  provo- 
cation, or  wrought  into  fury  by  the  ferocity  of  its 
own  blood-thirsty  and  ravenous  instincts. 

"  Honor,"  ho  replied,  "  I  didn't  think  you  were 
Eucli  a  girl.  You  have,  to  be  sure,  some  of  the 
devil's  own  spunk  in  you.  "Well,  there's  no  use 
in  denying  it.  I  see  whereabouts  you  are.  You 
cross  the  >^euk  Stick." 

"  I  said  no  such  thing,"  she  returned.  "  Cross 
it,  no,  we  iieter  cross  it." 

"'^o;  she  misses  her  foot,"  ho  replied,  "and 
slips  in — the  water's  deep — ahem  !" — 

Jlonov  nodded,  but  spoke  not. 

"  ^V'ell,"  said  he,  "  it  miglit  bo  easily  done." 

"  Her  family,"  added  Honor,  *'  don't  know  that 
she  lias  tlto  money  with  her.  They  think  she's 
going  to  her  uncle's;  but  you  andl,  Qcoi^,  could 
go  to  Amciica." 

"True,"  said  the  other,  musing,  "all  that 
you  say  might  easily  bo  done,  and  without  any 
risk.  Well,  Til  think  of  it  to-night,  and  will 
call  over  before  the  time  is  come.  You  may  ask 
mo  will  the  evening  bo  fine,  and  if  I  say  yes,  all's 
right;  but  if  I  say  no,  I'll  have  no  hand  in  it." 

They  tlien  separated,  or  rather  wore  about  to 
separate,  when  George,  seizing  her  hand,  said  — 
"I  must  know,  Honor,  whether  your  lips  are 
as  sweet  as  ever,"  and  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
he  kissed  her,  but  almost  started  back  in  the  act. 
Her  face  was  so  cold,  her  lips  so  hard  and  icy, 
and  the  expression  in  her  eyes  so  replete  with 
tlic  hateful  fire  of  vengeance  and  triumph  th*t  he 
felt  amazement,  not  unmingled  with  a  sensation 
bordering  on  fear. 

"AMiy,  Honor,"  said  he,  "you  are  very  cold." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  feel  I  am;  but  the 
night  is  cold,  and  I  am  too  slightly  dressed.  I 
forgot  besides  to  put  on  my  shawl."  They  then 
shook  hands  and  parted. 

George  Lockhart  and  his  brother  Joo  slept  in  a 
back-room  on  a  loft,  for  the  house  was  one  of  those 
that  arc  lofted,  but  without  stairs;  the  access  to  the 
loft  being  by  a  light  moveable  ladder  that  is  ge- 
nerally appbed  in  tiie  kitchen  to  a  door  in  %e 
centre  of  an  inner  gable  whi(^  divides  the  kitchen 
from  the  other  apartments  both  above  and  below. 
In  this  back  closet  the  two  brothers  occupied  one 
bed,  and  on  the  night  in  question,  about  the  hour 
of  throe -o'clock,  Joe  started  up  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  extreme  fright  and 
terror:— "Oh,  George,  don't!  don't!  save  her! 
Bftvo  her  1"   George  almost  at  the  same  moment 


started  up,  and  asked  his  brother  what  was  the 
matter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  latter  had  fallen 
out  of  the  bed,  for  on  awaking  ho  found  himself 
on  the  very  edge  of  it,  and  felt  the  otlior  thrust- 
ing  him  over  it  with  all  his  foree. 

"  Wliat  ails  you  ?'*  asked  Georgo.  "  "What  wcro 
you  shouting  at  ?" 

Joe,  who  although  he  loved  his  brother,  felt  a 
kind  of  teiTor  of  him,  hesitated  to  give  a  reply  to 
that  particular  question,  but  said,  "  You  throw  mo 
out  of  the  bed,  George." 

"Oh  !"  exclaimed  George,  who  had  not  heard  hia 
words  distinctly,  "  was  ^t  aU  ^  God  bless  mo ! 
what  a  dream  I  hod  1  It's  well  for  you  that  its 
on  the  hard  fioor  you  are,  and  not  whcro  I  thought 
I  put  somebody  else." 

Joe  was  evidently  alarmed,  and  being  naturally 
timid,  he  mado  no  reply,  but  went  again  to  bed, 
merely  adding,  "  DonH  throw  poor  Joe  out  any 
more,  George." 

"  Go  to  sleep,  you  fool !"  replied  the  other.  "It 
wasn't  you  that  I  was  throwing  out,  or  tn  rather." 

Poor  innocent  Joe  soon  went  to  sleep,  but  not 
so  hia  brother,  who  lay  in  deep  meditation  for 
more  tlian  an  hour,  when  he  fell  once  more  into  a 
troubled  and  oppressive  slumber.  As  it  was  soon 
known  among  the  neighbom-s  that  Honor  Burke 
was  returning  to  her  native  place  very  shortly, 
a  good  many  of  her  acquaintance  came  to  sec  her 
before  she  went.  She  would  start  next  evening, 
she  said,  and  go  as  far  as  Koslca,  where  she  would 
stop  with  Kitty  Concaly,  a  comrade  girl  who  had 
left  home  along  with  her,  as  the  latter  might 
wish  to  send  homo  a  letter  or  a  message  to  her 
relations.  Among  the  rest  came  Geoigc  Lock- 
hart,  just  as  Bob  Gott  had  agreed  to  pay  her  the 
sum  of  money  to  which  wo  have  already  alluded. 

"  I'm  glad  you  came,  Gcoi^ge,"  observed  Gott 
good-humoiu^dly,  "  for  you'll  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  know  ing  tlie  fine  fortune  you'll  miss,  if 
you  don't  marry  Honor." 

He  then  showed  lum  Honor's  account,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds, 
which  Honor  accompanied  with  a  glance  at  Lock- 
hart  of  a  very  singular  character.  Her  eye  sparkled ; 
but  whether  with  the  pride  of  possessing  so  much 
money,  or  with  a  return  of  past  afi'cction,  or  with 
some  triumphant  but  vindictive  feeling,  known 
only  to  herself,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  inamnnch 
as  the  expression  of  each  was  distincdy  mingled 
with  the  others  in  her  countenance. 

"We  have  already  stated  that  Mary  Cosgrove 
had,  of  late,  reused  to  allow  James  CulUnan  to 
accompany  her  onhcr  way  to  hcruncle's.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  present  visit  there,  he  once  again 
asked  permission  to  oonvcy  her  piurt  of  the  way, 
insisting,  as  there  had  recently  Mien  a  good  deal 
of  rain,  there  might  be  danger  in  crossing  the 
Xeuk  Stick  Bridgo.  To  this  request  Uary  gave  a 
firm  and  most  decided  ref^isal.  "  For,  James," 
sho  added,  "  once  for  all,  I  must  be  plain  with  yon 
on  another  subject  as  well  as  on  that.  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mmd  till  within  a  few  days  ago;  but 
now  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
only  fair  to  tell  you,  that  I  never  can  be  your 
wife.   X  esteem  and  respect  yon;  bi|$*aafor  fmy 
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oIIlot  fooling  beyond  that,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
And  you  Imov  yourself,  that  any  direct  encou- 
ragoment  you  ever  got  was  from  my  famUy  and 
not  from  me." 

"But  you  noTer  gave  mo  a  rcfuBol  before/*  re- 
plied Jamca,  in  somewhat  of  a  gloomy  and  indig- 
nnnt  tone;  "  and  I  don't  tbi^  that  was  iau', 
Miss  Cosgroye." 

"You  don't  know  how  I  was  placed,  James; 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  so,"  she  replied. 

"  May  I  ask  who's  the  happy  man,  Mary  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  follow,  that  because  I  don  t  wish 
to  marry  you,  I  must  marry  another ;  nor  that 
there's  any  happy  man  in  the  question." 

"  I  only  wish  I  know  who  ho  is,  at  any  rate," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  stem  and  angry  brow. 

^'"Why,  what  would  you  do?"  asked  Mary, 
smiling. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  returned  the  other,  "  No- 
thing, except  to  wish  him  all  happiness." 

"I  have  told  my  mother  this  very  morning 
what  I  have  now  told  you,"  proceeded  Itiiry,  pass- 
ing, onco  more,  from  his  angry  threats  to  the 
determination  sho  had  made,  "  and  I  hope  never 
again  to  be  troubled  on  the  subject" 

"  Troubled,"  exclaimed  her  wvcr,  in  a  deep  and 
excited  voice.  "  Well,  may  be  not.  At  all  events," 
he  added,  giving  her  a  significant  and  determined 
glance,  "  never  by  mc,  Mtiry." 

"  I  was  wrong  to  say  troubled,  James,"  she 
replied,  "and  I  ask  your  pardon.  Forgive  mo, 
and  shako  hands." 

Her  lover,  however,  seemed  to  have  got  into 
Buch  a  very  dogmatic  and  imomiablo  resolution, 
that  ho  could  not  force  himself  either  to  accept  her 
roffered  hand  or  to  forgive  her.  On  the  contrary, 
e  passed  over  to  Bob  Gott's,  where  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  neighbours  were  assembled  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Honor  Burke ;  and  where,  in  strong  and 
angry  language,  ho  not  only  railed  against  what 
he  t^med  the  fickleness  and  duplicity  of  Mary 
C(HgTOTe,  but  threatened  to  wreak  mortal  ven- 
geanoe  upon  the  &Toured  lover,  whoever  he  might 
prove  to  be,  and  upon  herself,  too,  if  she  dared  to 
many  ^iitit 

Geoige  Lockh&rt  was  there  at  the  time,  as  was 
Bob  hims^,  both  of  whom  reproved  him  for 
having  allowed  such  dangoroua  toul  improper  lan- 
guage to  escape  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Gott,  "  to  hear  you  speak 
in  such  terms  of  Mary  Cosgrove.  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  threaten  a  girl,  or  any  man 
sho  may  prefer  to  you.  Go  home,  and  get  into  a 
better  state  of  mind,  and  pray  to  God  to  give  you 
a  Christian  heart;  for,  indeed,  it's  a  commodity 
you  seem  to  want." 

Lockhart  also  rebuked  him,  but  in  milder 
terms. 

"You  are  very  wrong,  James,"  said  he,  "  to 
talk  as  you  do.  Mary  is  an  amiable  and  a  good 
girl,  and  she  may  not  be  a  bit  the  worse  for  re- 
fusing both  of  us.  Sho  gave  me  my  walking 
papers  as  well  as  yourself;  and  I  declare  to  you, 
that  I'd  go  OS  far  to  serve  her  this  moment  as  ever  I 
would  in  my  life.  Tutj  James,  it's  a  shame  for 
youi" 


Cullinan,  however,  seemed  unmoved  by  their 
remonstrances,  and  passed  across  the  fields  home, 
his  moodiness  of  temper  evidently  unchanged. 

For  the  greater  portion  of  next  day  he  continued 
gloomy  and  silent,  and  returned  disagreeable  and 
abrupt  answers  to  such  of  his  family  as  spoke  to 
him.  Early  in  the  evening,  however,  Joe  Lock- 
hart,  with  his  clear  face  de^ly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
wild  and  apprehensive,  entcrod  the  house,  and, 
approaching  him,  said  in  a  whisper,  "  Jem,  wont 
you  come  out  ?  Oh,  come  out."  And  as  ho 
spoke,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  "  About  Mary 
Cosgrove,"  he  added.  "  Me  had  drame — Mary 
drownin' — ^you  pull  her  out."  This,  however, 
was  all  his  companion  could  got  him  to  say  on  the 
subject,  although  he  ui^d  and  pressed  him  to  the 
uttermost. 

Joe's  wild  importunity  caused  Culhnan  to  look 
up  at  him  ;  and  a  thought  struck  him,  as  ho  wit- 
nessed the  deep  and  extraordinary  emotion  of  tho 
poor  boy,  that,  perhaps,  she  had  eloped,  or  that 
somethingunusualmusthavehappened  withrespcct 
to  her ;  or,  otherwise,  Joe,  whose  innocent  affeo- 
tion  for  her  was  well  known,  would  not  have  be- 
trayed such  de^  agitation  as  he  did.  The  latter 
beckoned  him  out,  and  they  went  to  a  large  stone 
that  overhung  a  beautlM  spring  well,  on  which 
they  sat,  and  where  it  was  evident  frt>m  Joe's  agi- 
tation, as  betrayed  by  his  strong  and  earnest  gesti- 
culation, that  ho  was  pressing  some  argument  or 
course  of  action  on  his  companion.  After  half  on 
hour's  anxious  conference,  Joe  went  home  appa- 
rently much  satisfied,  for  he  skipped  and  ran  along 
OS  if  his  mind  were  now  elated  emd  his  heart  com- 
pletely at  ease. 

Towards  evening,  a  good  number  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  assembled  at  Gott's,  for  the  purpose 
of  bidding  farewell  to  Honor,  and  among  the  rest 
Mary  Cosgrove's  two  discarded  rivals,  Cullinan 
and  George  Lockhart.  In  remote  parts  of  tho 
country,  when  payments  of  money  take  place,  tho 
person  who  pays  generally  contrives  to  have  ono 
or  more  persons  present  as  witnesses  of  the  trans- 
action, especially  in  eases  where  the  parties  aro 
illiterate  and  cannot  write  a  receipt.  On  the 
occasion  in  question.  Bob  handed  Honor  the  fiill 
amount  of  cash  which  she  had  lying  in  his  hands, 
saying  good-homouredly  as  he  did  it,  "  Axe  we 
dear  iww,  Honor  ?" 

"So  for  as  money  ^es,  we  are,"  she  replied. 

"I  owe  you  nothmg  mcse,  then?"  he  added, 
laughing. 

"  Yes  you  do,"  she  returned,  in  a  similar  mood, 

"  you  owe  me  good--wiU." 

"Indeed  I  do,  Honor,"  said  ho,  "and  I  never 
hope  to  be  out  of  yom*  debt  in  that  sense." 

Honor,  like  most  illiterate  persons,  was  very 
anxious,  when  sho  received  notes  in  payment,  to 
liavo  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  she  re- 
ceived them  written  on  them  in  connexion  with 
her  own. 

"  Mr.  Gott,"  said  sho,  "  did  you  -write  your 
name  on  those  notes  ?" 

"  No,"  said  he,  "I  did  not.  Honor,  but  I  will 

if  you  wish."  OigitizedbyClOOQle 

"Well,"  said  she,  "as  I  caa  neitUa  nod  nor 
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write,  I  would  &el  obliged  if  yon  wToto  on  them, 
*  £ob  6oU  to  Homr  Surke.' " 

"With  pleasure,  Honor,"  replied  her  good- 
natured  master ;  and  as  the  notes  were  of  pretty 
large  individual  amount,  the  task  of  writing  his 
name  did  not  cost  him  much  time  or  trouble. 

Cullinan,  during  the  evening,  was  nearly  as 
gloomy  08  he  had  been  before.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  he  seemed  thoughtM  and  anxious; 
and  it  was  observed,  that  when  Gott  handed  the 
money  to  Honor,  he  looked  very  hard  at  it,  and 
then  at  the  girl  herself.  After  musing  for  a  little 
lie  called  her  aside  and,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
asked,  "  how  far  do  you  intend  to  go  this  evening. 
Honor?" 

"As  for  as  Roslea,"  she  replied,  in  her  natural 
voice. 

"  Speak  lower,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  uso  in 
Taifflng  your  voice  so  much ;  by  what  way  do  you 
intend  to  go  ?" 

"Across  the  Neuk  Stick  Bridge,"  replied 
Honor,  who  felt  a  good  deal  aurpiiscd  at  his  ask- 
ing her  such  questions. 

A  short  time  previous  to  her  departure,  she 
looked  upon  George  Lockhart,  and  said,  "  George, 
do  you  tliink  the  evening  will  bo  fine  ?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  glancing  significantly  at  her, 
*'  I  think  so — I  um  sure  it  will." 

Bob  Gott,  having  already  sent  forward  her 
luggage  to  Iloslca,  by  one  of  his  carta  that  was 
going  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  she,  con- 
sequently, was  able  to  proceed  without  any  en- 
cumbrance ;  and  having  taken  her  iorcwell  of  her 
K aster  and  Uistress  and  all  present,  she  proceeded 
to  Lockhart's,  for  it  was  on  her  way,  with  an  in- 
tention of  bidding  them  farewell  also.  George 
accompanied  her,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
holding  some  private  conversation  as  they  went. 

"Well,  George,"  she  said,  "your  mind's  made 
■ap,  I  see." 

"  It  is  not^"  Boid  he,  "  oltliough  I  spoke  as  I 
did  awhile  ago.  I  don't  like  Ihe  proposal  at  all. 
It's  a  bad  bnioness,  and  I  don't  think  Til  have 
anything  to  do  ■with  it.  It's  a  d — -d  thing  to 
have  to  rob  the  poor  girl  first,  and  then  tako  her 
life  afterwards.  You're  a  devil.  Honor,  and 
nothing  else." 

"  You're  a  coward,"  she  replied,  "  and  nothing 
else.  You  needn't  rob  her ^rst;  the  safest  way 
is  to  plump  her  into  the  river ^first ;  and  when 
she's  drowned  wo  can  take  the  money  from  her 
afterwards,  without  her  making  a  noise.  The 
river  there  is  deep  enough,  I  think,  to  drown  her, 
but  not  to  drown  you." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  we  could  manage  it  well 
enough — but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  think  I'll  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  as  I  said — it's  too  bad  and 
de\Tlish  a  business.  However,  at  all  events,  to 
please  you,  I'll  go  on  :  if  I  do,  where  would  you 
wish  me  to  meet  you  and  her  ?" 

"  Anywhere  near  the  Neuk  Stick  Bridge,"  she 
replied,  "  you  might  overtake  ua  a  Uttle  on  this 
side  of  it" 

In  this  manner  a  kind  of  conditiond  agreement 
was  made  between  them.  Her  delay  at  his 
fether'swos  not  long;  and  George  only  saw  her 


as  &r  as  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  ihey  sepa- 
rated.  He  stood  looking  after  her  for  some  time, 

apparently  in  deep  thought.  At  length  he  ex- 
claimed to  himself  :—r-"  there  you  go — and,  in  epite 
of  your  good  figure  and  pretty  face,  there's  not  a 
devil  in  hell  blacker  than  you  arc.  At  all  events," 
he  added,  after  another  pause,  "/had  a  narrow 
escape  of  you — but  never  mind." 

At  this  period  of  our  tale  the  autumn  was 
pretty  far  advanced,  and  the  last  two  or  three 
days  had  been  so  completely  broken,  that  one  of 
those  autumnal  floods  which  sometimes  occasion  i 
such  devastation  in  holmes,  meadows,  and  other  | 
low  grounds,  was  the  consequence.  The  floods, 
however,  were  then  on  the  fall,  their  angry  and 
swollen  rivers  having  ceased  their  turmoil,  and,  in 
most  places,  contracted  themselves  within  the 
natural  limits  of  their  own  banks,  whilst  they 
left  the  ground  over  which  they  had  nm  and 
roared,  wet,  soft,  and  cadly  indented  by  foot* 
marks. 

When  Kary  reached  Tom  Cosgrove's  house,  i 
evening  was  far  advanced ;  and,  were  it  not  that  I 
her  father  and  brothers  were  at  a  fair  in  the  town 
of  Auglinarlay,  she  might  have  experienced  much 
difiiculty  in  the  execution  of  her  project,  as  soido 
of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  I 
weather,  would  have  made  it  a  point  to  see  her  | 
safe  to  her  uncle's.    It  was  her  previous  know-  1 
ledge,  however,  of  their  intention  to  go  to  the 
fair  on  that  day  that  induced  her  to  fix  upon  it 
for  the  accomplishment  of  her  deagn,  whatever 
it  was. 

At  an  unusually  late  hour,  the  two  girls  set  ou^ 
Honor  carrying  a  tolerably  large  bundle  for  Mary, 
who  as  her  visits  at  her  late  uncle's  were  some- 
times of  a  week  or  fortnight's  duration,  always 
made  it  a  point  to  fetch  a  change  of  dress  along 
with  her.  The  evening,  as  they  proceeded,  grew 
datk  and  lowering — the  air,  the  sky,  ai^  tho 
country  around  them  being  all  calcuatod  to  fill 
tho  mind  with  a  strong  feeling  of  dreariness  and 
desolation.  The  hoarse  murmnrs  of  the  not 
yet  subsided  rivers,  came  confusedly  and  pain- 
fully on  the  car,  and  the  masses  of  black  angry 
douds  that  careered  along  the  sky  were  filled 
with  a  gloomy  and  tempestuous  spirit. 

"Now,  Mary,"  said  Honor,  as  they  proceeded 
in  the  deepening  darkness,  "  remember  that  yon 
have  not  told  me  a  syllable  about  what!  you'ro 
going  to,  nor  how  ikr  yon  intend  to  toing  mc  vntb. 
you." 

"Not  very  far,  now.  Honor,"  replied  Mary, 
"  all  I  want  yon  to  do  is  to  send  to  my  father  and 
mother  such  a  message  as  I  will  deliver  to  yoa. 
I  dont  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  my  spirits  low 
and  my  mind  heavy." 

"Tho  evening,"  replied  Honor,  "is  enough  to 
sink  any  one's  spirits — it's  n^bt  now,  though, 
and  God  knows  a  dark  and  dreary  one  it  is." 

Depressed  and  in  silence  "Msav  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Wooden  Bridge,  or  the  Nenk  Stick, 
scarcely  replying  to  the  conversatwn  of  her  com- 
panion, and  when  they  had  arrived  wittiin  about 
two  hundred  }nird£)i0fzdt  tp^©^fii^ni8dvea 
overtaktm,  not  by  George  LocUur^  mt  hy  Jmue^ 
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CaUinan.  This  to  Mecry  was  disagreeable  in  the 
extnnoe,  and  she  felt  exceBsirely  annoyed  at  it, 
inasmnoh  as  she  feared  there  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  ijhririTig  lum  off.  Honorj  howeror, 
alHioiigh  deeply  mortified  at '  this  unexpected 
rencontre,  fleeted  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fortunate 
cinmmstaiice,  and  stud  she  was  glad  that  they  had 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  to  help  them 
over  the  Nenk  Btick,  which,  we  may  add, 
although  railed  on  each  side  was  exceedingly 
slippery  and  insecure  to  the  foot. 

At  liiis  time  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  at 
all  events  the  cloudy  and  tempestuous  aspect  of 
the  night  would  have  rendered  her  light  of  little 
aroil.  As  it  was,  the  darkness  was  very  great 
indeed,  so  much  so  now  that  a  person  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  or  even  much  nearer,  could  scarcely 
recognise  another  on  the  opposite. 

"Now  James,"  said  Honor,  "  I  think  you  had 
better  bring  Hiss  Ck>^;roTe  across  first,  and  take 
the  bundle  with  yon,  and  after  that  you  can 
come  back  for  me,  and  then  you  must  go  home 
and  leave  us,  we  can  make  out  our  own  way  then 
very  well — md  in  the  meantime  it  was  a  fortunate 
thing  that  we  met  yon,  as  we  never  would  have 
courage  to  cross  the  Stick  without  help  on  such  a 
night  as  this." 

"There  is  no  dai^er,  whatsoevw,"  replied 
Mary,  somewhat  shuply,  "in  crossing  the  bridge, 
whif^  is  railed  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  fall  in ;  still,  Jomca,  as  we  did  happen  to  meet 
you,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  us  over  it  in 
safety,  and  after  that  I  hope  you  wiU  allow  us  to 
proceed  by  ourselves." 

"  Tery  well,  Mary,"  he  replied,  "I'll  be  guided 
byyour wishes — buti  hope  you'll  allow  me  to  see 
you  safely  across;  after  that  I'll  bring  over  Honor." 

"No,"  replied  Honor,  who  felt  anxious  to  come  in 
contact  with  Lockhart,  there'sa  fear  come  over  mo, 
I'm  all  trembhng,  and  I  wont  cross  it  to-night — 
I'll  go  up  to  tho  stone  bridge,  and  take  the  safe 
way,  in  half  an  hour  I'll  be  round  and  meet  you 
on  the  old  Causeway  here — but  this  minute  I'd 
not  take  the  wedth  of  Europo  and  venture  over 
it^my  head's  giddy  as  it  is." 

"In  that  case  thffli,"  replied  Mary,  "wemaynot 
meet  again,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
you  before  we  part." 

She  then  brought  her  s^de,  and  gave  her  some 
token  which  she  requested  hor  to  keep  for  hor 
sake — "and  as  to  the  message,"  she  added,  "  which 
I  intended  to  send  home  by  you,  and  which  you 
could"  send  through  my  aunt  in  Roslea — I  have 
changed  my  mind  and  wont  send  it  now,  but  tell 
my  aimt  when  you  see  her,  that  I'll  write,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  they'll  have  a  letter — that  will  tell 
them  all  —they'll  have  a  letter  say,  if  I  am  a 
livag  (firV 


This  was  uttered  in  a  whisper,  which  CuUinan 
could  not  jMssibly  hear.  "  Come  now,  Mary," 
said  he,  taking  her  arm,  "  depend  upon  me." 

"Whea  thsy  had  proceeded  about  half-way 
across,  they  found  Uiat  the  violence  of  the  late 
floods  had  unfortunately  swept  away  a  portion  of 
the  railing  on  the  right  hand  side,  a  circumstance 
which  increased  tho  difficulty  exceedingly,  and 
alarmed  Mary's  apprehensions  very  much. 

"Either  go  across  with  tho  bunifie  James,"  said 
she,  "or  throw  it  over  before  you — but  stay,  don't 
leave  me — pitch  it  across,  only  stay  with  me — 
my  head  is  getting  giddy." 

"Don't be alarm^,"  replied Cullinan,  "even  al- 
though the  river  is  in  flood,  the  water  is  not  moro 
than  five  feet  deep — but  at  any  rate  I'll  throw 
the  bundle  across  and  my  own  staff,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  flung  first  the  one  and  then  the  other 
over  to  a  dry  bank,  a  little  to  the  right  of  where 
they  stood. 

The  hoarsG  rushing  noise  of  the  river  would 
have  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  have  heard 
each  other's  words,  were  it  not  that  they  were  so 
close  togeUier.  As  it  was,  they  jrsoceeded  along 
the  slippery  bridge,  and  in  a  few  moments  a 
shTiek--loud  and  piercing — but  short  and  abrupt^ 
was  heard  atwompamed  by  a  plunge,  and  almost 
immediately  after,  Mary  was  stru^Iing  in  the  river. 
Cullinan,  who  had  not  lot  go  her  arm,  having 
stooped  on  his  knees,  dra^fed  her  along  tho 
bridge  towards  the  dead  water.  This  however 
they  did  not  reach  until  she  had  been  forced  to 
gulp  down  several  mouthfuls  of  the  flood,  which 
for  a  moment  deprived  her  of  breath,  and  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  speak,  a  circumstance  that 
alarmed  her  preserver  exceedingly.  In  a  short 
time  however  he  pulled  her  out,  and  as  her  head 
hung  to  the  one  side  like  a  person  deprived  of 
life,  ho  felt  himself  forced  to  place  her  upon  tho 
nearest  bank  on  which  lay  a  tolerably  deep  allu- 
vial deposit,  in  order  that  not  a  moment  might  be 
lost  in  recovering  her  if  possible.  After  some 
time  she  revived,  and  feeling  that  her  lower 
garments  were  saturated  with  mud,  ehe  went, 
aided  by  Cullinan,  to  tho  edge  of  tho  stream 
where  the  water  was  still  and  shallow,  and 
washed  as  much  of  it  off  as  she  could.  In.  tho 
meantime  her  cloak,  shawl  and  bonnet,  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  stream,  having  been  displaced 
during  her  struggles  in  tho  water — and  as  a 
matter  of  course  she  was  obliged  to  proceed 
without  them.  Her  bundle,  however,  was  easily 
recovered,  and  they  took  their  way  along  tho  diy 
causeway  we  have  mentioned, — ^whcre  we  must 
leave  them  for  the  present,  without  any  attempt 
to  pursue  them  further. 

(To  be  conHnued.) 
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Me.  Maoaulat,  in  his  History  of  England,  has 
devoted  a  fow  of  his  stateliest  periods  to  the 
description  of  a  remarkable  scheme,  which  was 
Boosted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  States 
General  of  Holland,  at  a  time  when  the  indepcn- 
dencG  of  their  common  country  seemed  about 
to  be  crushed  by  the  armies  of  Louis  SIV. 
and  his  allies.  It  is  justly  characterized  as  "a 
scheme  which  has  an  aspect  of  antique  heroism, 
and  which,  if  it  had  been  accomphshcd,  would 
have  been  ahe  noblest  subject  tar  epic  song  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  modem 
history."  The  Prince  "told  the  deputies  that 
oren  if  their  natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with 
which  human  industry  had  covered  it  were 
buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost.  The 
Hollanders  might  survive  Holland.  Liberty  and 
pure  religion,  driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots  from 
Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the  farthest  isles 
of  Asia.  The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  repub- 
lic would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  to  tho  Indian  Archipelago.  There  the 
Dutch  commonwealth  might  commence  a  new 
and  more  glorious  existence,  and  might  rear, 
under  the  Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar 
canes  and  nutmeg  trees,  the  Exchange  of  a 
wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  tho  sehoola  of  a  more 
learned  Lcydcn."  Host  fortunately  for  tho  Dutch 
patriots,  they  were  saved  from  the  necesaity  of 
resorting  to  this  desperate  expedient.  Had  they 
been  diiven  to  adopt  it,  the  result  would  have 
been  very  different  indeed  from  that  which  the 
ardent  imagination  of  the  youn^  Prince  led  him 
to  anticipate.  From  the  experience  of  our  own 
countrymen  in  India,  and  from  tiio  oxperioncc 
of  the  Dutch  themselves,  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
tho  Spaniards  in  varioiis  parts  of  the  East^  we 
now  £iow  very  well  the  fate  which  attends  any 
attempt  of  Europeans  to  form  permanent  colonics 
in  those  tropical  regions.  "We  know  that  unless 
such  settiements  are  continually  recruited  from 
the  mother-country,  they  dwindle  rapidly  away, 
and  in  a  fow  generations  become  extinct.  Had 
the  national  emigration  which  the  Princo  of 
Orange  proposed,  two  centuries  ago,  actually 
taken  place,  the  fugitives  might  doubtless  have 
established  in  Java  a  free  and  happy  community. 
But  ike  strength  and  prosperi^  of  the  new 
commonwejdth  would  not  have  outlasted  the 
lives  of  its  founders.  The  next  generation  would 
have  been  feebler  in  mind  and  body,  and  proba- 
bly less  in  number.  At  the  present  day,  the  new 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden  wouM  have  been  in  tiie 
condition  of  Goa  and  Macao,  of  Pondicherry  and 
Malacca,  and  other  decayed  scats  of  European 
commerce  and  dominion  in  the  Indies. 

_  But,  singolarly  enough,  there  ia  some  proba- 
bility that  in  another  region,  and  imder  widely 
different  auspices,  a  part,  at  least,  of  "William's 
splendid  vision  will  bo  realized.  In  the  heart  of 
South  Africa,  over  the  healthy  and  fertile  nplond 
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country  which  is  crossed  by  the  southern  tropic, 
are  now  scattered  the  villages  and  cornfields  and 
vineyards  of  a  thriving  Dutch  commonwealth, 
numbering  already  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  souls.  The  brief  history  of 
this  sotflement,  if  it  will  not  furnish  a  subject 
for  an  epic  poem,  will  probably  hereafter  afford 
abundant  materials  for  the  writers  of  romances. 
In  fiict,  a  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of  the 
adventures  wich  befel  the  emigrants  who 
quitted  tlie  Capo  Colony  in  1836,  and  wandered 
for  twelve  years  over  the  interior,  before  they 
finally  settled  in  their  present  homes,  would  be 
as  interesting  as  any  novel  that  was  ever  written. 
A  brief  outUne  of  this  erentM  story  is  all  that 
can  be  given  in  this  place. 

The  movement  which  is  known  in  the  Cape 
Colony  aa  the  **  great  emigration,"  commenced  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  just  mentioned.  It  had 
many  and  various  causes.  Perhaps  the  most 
potent  of  all  was  a  cause  about  which  less  has 
been  said  than  of  some  others.  This  was  tho  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  Cape  Colony  was  then,  in  a 
certain  sense,  full  of  inhabitants.  True,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  then  amount  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, while  the  country  is  capable  of  supporting 
two  millions,  and  probably  many  more.  But,  on 
tho  other  hand,  tho  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
the  land  included  within  the  limits  of  the  colony, 
had  by  that  time  become  private  property.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  colonial  landholder  could 
provide  for  his  children  (and  colonial  landowners 
usually  have  a  good  many  to  provide  for)  was 
by  the  subdivision  of  his  estate.  This  operation, 
as  every  one  is  aware,  is  excessively  disagreeable 
to  landed  proprietors  in  all  parts  of  tbo  world,  but 
especially  so  in  a  new  country.  In  short,  tho 
colony,  in  1836,  was  in  the  condition  of  on  over- 
stocked hive,  and  was  ready  to  throw  off  a  swarm. 

Tho  more  immediate  causo  of  the  emigration 
was  the  imsatisfactory  conclusion  of  the  Kaffir 
war  of  1835.  That  protracted  and  destnictive 
war  had  just  been  brought  to  a  close  in  a  manner 
which,  as  tho  frontier  settlers  beUeved,  afforded 
them  no  security  against  another  and  still  more 
dieaBtrous  irruption.  Subsequent  events  have 
fully  justified  their  previsions.  The  nature  of  the 
objoctionablo  arrangements  may  bo  very  Briefly 
described.  Self-government,  and  the  power  of 
organizing  themselves  for  their  own  defence,  wore 
steadily  and  systematically  withheld  from  the 
colonists.  At  the  same  time,  the  Imperial  gar- 
risons, which,  in  the  absence  of  a  colonial  force, 
shouU  have  defended  the  border,  were  reduced  to 
so  low  a  point  of  strength,  as  to  afford  no  pro- 
tection. Thus,  in  plain  terms,  the  colony  was 
delivered  over,  boimd  and  helpless,  to  the  mercy 
of  its  barbarous  neighbours. 

Another  motive  for  the  emigration,  was  ono 
which  will  certainly  meet  with  no  gmpaUiy  in 
thi^   country,   put  reasonable  men,  however 
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etrong  may  bo  their  aversion  to  the  detestable 
BTstem  of  slavery  (and  nono  can  more  thoroughly 
abhor  it  than  ourselves),  will  yet  make  allowunces 
for  the  temporary  irritation  that  must  exist  in  the 
minds  of  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
system  from  infancy,  and  who  suddenly  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  poverty  by  its  abolition.  It  is 
but  just,  moreover,  to  the  Dutch  slavc-OAvners  at 
the  Cape  to  observe,  that  tlieir  hostility  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  bo  violent  as  that  of  tho  Sritish  colonists  in 
the  West  Indies.  One  circnmstanco  which  tells 
strongly  to  their  advantt^,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  "  apprenticeship"  of  tho  slaves,  as 
may  bo  remembered,  did  not  expiro  till  December, 
1838.  When  the  emi^nts  crossed  tho  Orange 
Hirer  in  1 836,  they  took  with  them  many  of  these 
apprentices,  who  were  still  virtually  slaves ;  and 
it  was  feared  by  the  colonial  authorities,  that  tho 
dependents  who  were  thus  removed  beyond  the 
protection  of  tlie  law,  would  be  retained  in  per- 
manent servitude.  The  emigrants,  however,  de- 
clared that  it  was  their  intention  to  release  all 
those  apprentices  on  the  appointed  day.  They 
kept  their  word;  and  from  that  time,  no  one 
among  them,  so  far  as  the  evidence  which  we  pos- 
BCBs  can  be  relied  upon,  has  hold  a  slave.  One 
of  the  articles  of  the  recent  convention,  by  which 
General  Cathcart  has  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  "Trans-Taal  Republic,"  expressly 
provides  that  slavery  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
in  that  commonwealth. 

The  emigration,  once  begun,  went  on  fbr  a  timo 
with  great  rapidity,  and  assumed  a  scale  of  start- 
ling magnitude.  For  a  few  months,  the  whole 
Dutch  population  of  tho  colony  seemed  to  ho  pour- 
ing itself  over  the  Grange  Biver  into  tho  interior. 
It  was,  to  use  a  term  now  common  enough,' a 
veritable  "exodus."  But,  when  tho  niimbc-r  of 
fti^tivcs  had  risen  to  about  twenty  thousand,  the 
drain  gradually  ceased.  Since  that  time,  many 
individuals  have  crossed  the  frontier  to  seek  new 
homos  in  the  interior;  but  no  emigration  of  masses, 
like  that  of  1 836,  has  taken  place.  One  circumstance 
which  contributed  to  make  tho  first  movement 
more  extensive  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
was  the  manner  in  which  tho  ties  of  kindred  unite 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Capo  Colony.  Every  colo- 
nist of  Dutch  or  Huguenot  descent  is  sure  to  have 
an  almost  illimitable  army  of  uncles,  cousins  and 
other  relations;  tmd  tho  attachment  existing  among 
fomilios  thus  connected  lod  many  of  them  to  emi- 
grate together. 

The  emigrants  first  spread  themselvra  in  small 
parties  over  the  conntiy  which  ia  now  a  British 
colony,  known  as  tho  Orange  Sovereignty,  but 
which  then  lay  waste  ond  desolate.  As  tho  vast 
and  fertile  plams  had  absolntcly  no  inhabitants,  the 
now  comers  naturally  imagined  themselves  free  to 
enter  and  take  possession.  But  they  were  destined 
to  ho  suddenly  and  roughly  undcccircd.  Tho 
country,  though  uninhabited,  had  yet  a  jealous  and 
fwmidablo  o^-ncr.  Immediately"  on  the  north  of 
this  territory,  in  the  region  which  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  Trnns-Vnal  Republic,  dwelt  the  ferocious 
and  powerful  chief,  il..:^clckiitz6,  lord  of  tho  arcat 


If  atabelS  horde,  and  conqueror  of  nearly  tho  whole 
interior  of  South  Africa.  It  was  the  policy  of 
this  suspicious  and  blood-thirsty  chieftain  to  de- 
populate tho  country  on  all  sides  about  tho  region 
which  his  people  occupied,  and  thus  to  sunound 
himself  with  a  broad  belt  of  desolation,  which  jm 
invading  oneniy  must  cross  before  rciifhing  hiui. 
Tho  country  which  the  unconscious  cniigi-auts  liad 
entered,  formed  a  part  of  the  tcrritorj'  thus  ]iur- 
posoly  desolated.  Tho  watchful  spies  of  tho  Ma- 
tabele  chief  observed  their  movements.  On  a 
sudden,  without  the  slightest  warning,  tho  wrath- 
ful Lion  of  the  North,  as  ho  was  styled,  made  his 
indignation  known  in  a  truly  leonine  and  terrible 
way.  The  foremost  party  of  the  Mnigrants,  ad- 
vancing carelessly,  with  wagons  md  herds,  over 
the  boundless  plain,  was  suddenly  enveloiied  by 
an  overwhelming  force  of  savage  warriors.  No 
age  or  sex  was  spared.  Twenty-eight  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  perished  in  this  mas- 
sacre. The  waggons  and  cattle  were  driven  oil"  in 
triumph  to  the  valley  of  Mosega,  where  Moselekatze 
then  resided.  Immediately  afterwards,  another 
party  of  emigrants,  equally  unprepared  for  tlie 
blow,  was  assailed  in  a  similar  manner. 
Twenty-five  of  them  were  destroyed  by  this 
attack.  A  few  fortunately  made  their  escape, 
and  fled  to  warn  their  friraids,  who  were  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  plains,  of  the  impending 
danger.  Those  who  were  nearest  together  drew 
at  once  into  a  body,  and  formed,  after  their 
custom,  an  impromptu  "lager"  or  camp.  Tlieir 
huge  and  ponderous  waggons,  of  which  they 
mustered  fifty,  were  bo  ditposod  as  to  make  tho 
four  walls  of  a  hollow  square,  the  polo  of  each 
Wf^gon  being  firmly  secured  under  the  wog.'^on 
before  it.  l3ie  space  beueath  the  wa^ns  was 
filled  up  with  branches  of  tho  thorny  mimosa, 
thickly  wattled  in,  and  completing  tho  slight 
barricade.  Hardly  had  tho  camp  been  formed, 
when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  army  of 
the  Matabcl^s,  who  rushed  ftiriously  upon  il, 
endeavouring  to  force  their  way  through  tho 
waggons.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  tho  assail- 
ants were  repulsed  with  severe  loss;  but  in 
retiring,  they  swept  away  the  whole  of  tho  emi- 
grants' flocks  and  herds,  for  which  there  had  not 
been  room  in  the  encampment.  Not  less  than 
six  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  sheop,  were  thus  carried  off  at  one 
swoop.  Their  former  owners,  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  fell  back  hastily  upon  the 
main  body  of  the  emigrant  farmers,  then  posted 
near  the  Orange  River.  Tho  lamentable  news 
which  tiiey  brought,  excited  strong  sympathy 
and  Tohomcnt  indignation  in  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen.  No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  to 
punish  the  unprovoked  outrage  of  tho  Matuhcle 
chief.  A  party  of  about  two  hundred  mounted 
men,  headed  by  Maritz,  of  Graaf-Ecinet  (the 
loader  whose  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
Picter-maritz-burg,  tho  present  cjipital  of  Nntnl) 
crossed  tho  YjuiI  Kivcr,  and  made  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  dash  upon  tlic  stronghold  at  Moscli.i. 
Tho  f'Lion  of  the  Nortli,"  fortunately  inr  hiiiisc  lf, 
chanced  to  bo  absent  from  his  lair;  several 
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hundreds  of  his  principal  wairiorB  were  Blaio,  the 
town  was  capturod,  and  the  wagons  and  cattle 
which  had  be^  taken  from  the  emigrants  were 
recovered.  *  Moselekatz^,  astounded  by  this 
prompt  retribution,  hastily  gathered  his  people 
together,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  northwaid. 
Tliis  flight,  it  should  be  observed,  was  only  a 
continuation  of  former  wanderings.  The  Mata- 
boWs  were  a  branch  of  the  Zulu  (or  Zoolah) 
nation,  which  occupies  the  territory  near  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  north  of  Natal.  A  few  years  pre- 
vioudy,  the  chief  of  this  subordinate  clan 
had  quarrelled  with  the  Zulu  Hug,  and  fled  across 
the  moimtains  into  the  interior,  ravaging  the  lands 
through  which  he  ;^as8ed.  He  bad  been  but  a 
short  time  encamped  m  tiie  country  &om  which  the 
emigrant  farmers  now  expelled  him,  but  in  that 
brief  period  he  had  nearly  exterminated  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants.  He  and  his  horde  are  still  in 
existence.  Yague  tidings  occasionally  reach  the 
colony  of  the  dOTastatioiu  committed  uy  them,  fiir 
in  the  interior,  as  they  advance  in  their  blood- 
stained march  to\TOrds  the  emiator.  These  move- 
ments of  great  masses  of  people  across  tibie  Aflioan 
oontinrat,  fincibly  remind  cme  of  the  migrations 
of  those  barbarous  tribes  which  overran  Enrope, 
on  the  breaking-up  of  the  Soman  empire.  But 
that  which  was,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  result  of 
an  imusual  and  temporary  convulsion,  seems  to  be 
the  ordinary  condition  of  society  in  A£:ica.  The 
conversion  of  the  barbarians  to  Christianity  put  an 
end  to  these  movements  in  Europe ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  same  potent  influence  will,  in  time,  pro- 
duce the  like  effect  in  the  southern  continent. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  emigrants  from  their 
successful  expedition  to  Mosega,  ttiey  were  joined 
by  a  small  party  from  the  colony,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Peter  Retief.  This  gentleman, 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  Protestant  families 
which  took  refuge  at  the  Cape  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  had  inherited,  along  with 
the  paternal  vineyiu^  and  orange  orchards  near 
the  pleasant  village  of  the  Paarl,  an  uncommon 
share  of  the  intelligence  and  the  energy  that 
distingniahed  the  Hugncnot  f^gees  in  all  the 
countries  in  whidb  they  took  up  their  abode. 
Bemoving  to  one  of  the  frontier  districte,  ho  pur- 
chased land,  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business, 
was  appointed  a  field-commandant,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  high  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
colonists.  Had  the  colony  then  possessed  a  repre- 
sentative government,  Mr.  Eetief  would  doubtless 
have  been  one  of  its  most  discreet,  enlightened, 
and  useful  legislators.  Sut  the  system  of  coloni^ 
policy  which  then  prevailed,  denied  to  him  and 
his  fellow-colonista  this  opportunity  and  advan- 
tage- He  had  been  one  of  the  principal  losers  by 
the  Kaffir  war  of  1835.  At  the  close  of  that  war, 
he  saw  with  dismay  a  system  continued  which 
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had  brought  snoh  disasters  upon  the  colony. 
Finding  idl  lemonstranw  unavailing,  ho  deter- 
mined to  quit  tiie  colony,  and  join  his  countrymen 
in  the  interior.  His  arrival  among  them  was 
hailed  with  delight,  and  he  was  at  once,  by 
unanimous  consent,  chosen  to  be  their  Com- 
mandant-Greneral.  Had  he  survived  to  hold 
this  command  a  few  yeai-s  longer,  the  later 
career  of  the  emigrants  would  probably  have 
been  very  diflerent,  and  many  misfortunes  would 
have  been  avoided.  But  he  was  doomed  to  an 
early  and  a  miserable  death.  A  large  number  of 
the  emigrants  desired  to  settle  in  the  district 
which  is  now  the  colony  of  Natal.  This  district 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  Zulu  king,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  same  line  of  policv  which  had  been 
followed  by  the  Hatabel^  chief  in  the  interior. 
The  Zulu  BOYereifpi,  Singaan,  had  naturally  no 
desire  to  see  these  new  and  formidable  neighbourB 
settled  in  this  unoccupied  territory;  but,  an 
astute  dissembler,  he  did  not  allow  his  real  feed- 
ings to  be  known.  On  the  contnu^,  he  received 
Betief,  who  came  to  keat  with  him  fbr  the  cession 
of  the  territory,  with  everv  show  of  friendship, 
and  readily  proimsed  all  that  was  asked.  The 
only  conditum  which  he  made  was,  that  the  emi- 
grants should  recover  and  restore  to  bim  some  of  his 
cattle,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  a  robber  chief 
in  the  interior.  This  was  promptly  accomplished, 
the  plunderer  giving  up  the  stolen  cattle  at  tiio 
first  demand  of  the  dreaded  conquerors  of  Mose- 
lekatz^.  "With  these  cattle,  and  with  seventy 
companions,  selected  from  among  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  emigrants,  Retief  prepared  to  return 
to  the  Zulu  capital.  A  presentiment  of  evil  was 
felt  by  some  of  the  other  leaders,  more  experienced 
or  more  wary  than  the  open-hearted  and  unsus- 
picious Commandant-General.  Maritz  entreated 
him  to  remain,  offering  to  go  himself,  with  three 
or  four  companions,  to  Dingaan.  Betief,  con- 
fiding in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Zulu  mo- 
narch, and  anxious  to  complete  tlie  important 
business  which  he  had  undertaken,  declined  this 
friendly  offer,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  the 
royal  residence.  He  was  recdved,  as  liefbre,  in 
the  most  amicable  manner.  The  deed  of  cession 
was  properly  drawn  up,  and  carefully  e^laincd 
to  the  king  and. his  principal  oonncillors,  who 
readily  affLxod  their  marks  to  the  document. 
Retief  and  his  companions  prepared  to  take  their 
departure,  but  were  urged  by  Dingaan  to  remain 
a  little  longer,  and  join  in  a  parting  entertain- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  he  invited  them  to  enter 
his  "  kraal,"  or  enclosure,  leaving  tlieir  arms 
outside,  according  to  the  native  usage.  They  in- 
cautiously complied,  and  entering  tiie  enclosure, 
sat  down,  while  bowls  of  maize-beer,  the  ordinary 
beverage  of  the  natives  on  such  occa-dons,  were 
handed  round.  Snddenly  Dingaan  exclaimed, 
"  EiU  the  sorcerers !"  At  this  signal,  a  multitude 
of  armed  warriors  rushed  upon  their  defenceless 
guests.  A  few  of  the  farmers  drew  out  their  clasp- 
knives,  and  resisted  desperately,  killing  several 
of  their  assailants;  but  after  a  short  struggle 
they  were  b^no  to  the  earth,by  overwhobnmg 
uumbers,  and  aUiiibigiti^^(iEfi03@gte  Th? 
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mangled  corpses  wcro  dragged  &om  tHo  enclosnre, 
and  piled  upon  an  adjoining  hillock,  a  horrid  trophy 
of  wis  barbarian  triumph. 

Without  allowing  time  for  the  news  of  his 
treachery  to  reach  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
men,  Dingaan  instantly  put  his  troops  in  motion. 
Thousands  of  athletic  warriors  poured  from  tho 
Zulu  hills  upon  the  unsuspecting  emigrants,  who 
wore  already  scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the 
valleys  of  Natal.  The  horrors  of  the  massacre 
which  followed  may  perhaps  be  paralleled  by  some 
similar  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  British 
colonics  in  America.  Modem  colonial  history 
offers  nothing  which  can  be  compared  with  them. 
In  one  week  after  the  murder  of  Retief  and  his 
party,  ax  hundred  victims  more  had  perished  in 
tibis  treaoherous  onslaught.  Those  who  were  thus 
shdn,  were  isolated  families  or  small  partis.  In 
every  instance  in  which  the  fiirmers  bad  time 
enough  to  assemble  and  form  waggon-oanqis,  they 
were  able  to  repel  their  assailants,  not  <me  m 
these  defences  having  been  penetrated  1^  ihe 
Zulus,  ^e  place  at  which  the  most  fearful 
slaughter  occurred  is  known  at  this  day  the 
name  of  Weenrai,  or  Lamentation — a  sad  men^to 
of  the  outburst  of  grief  which  took  place  when 
tho  friends  of  the  victims  discovered  their  mangled 
remains.  "Amongst  these  heaps  of  slain,"  says 
our  authority,  ,"t£ey  found  the  bodies  of  two 
young  females,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  still  appeared  to  show  some  signs  of  vitality. 
The  one  was  found  pierced  with  nineteen,  and 
the  other  with  twenty-one  stabs  of  the  assegai, 
leaving  every  part  of  their  little  frames  completely 
perforatcl,  and  every  muscle  and  fibre  lacerated. 
They  were  taken  up  and  tended  with  tho -utmost 
care,  and,  strange  to  say,  live  to  this  day,  the 
sole  survivors  of  tho  immediate  branches  of  those 
families;  but  they  are,  and  ^villeve^^OInain,cripplcs, 
alUiough  one  of  them  has,  still  more  strange  to 
say,  married,  and  h  the  mother  of  one  or  two 
cluldrcn.  With  these  solitary  exceptions,  all 
these  small  parties,  which  had  not  been  able  to 
combine  and  concentrate  themscdres  in  camps, 
were  utterly  destroyed." 

These  disasters  were  followed  by  others.  A 
small  party  of  English  settlers,  who  had  been 
resident  for  a  few  years  at  Port  Natal,  generously 
determined  to  make  a  diversion  which  should  draw 
off  the  attention  of  the  Zulus  from  the  Dutch 
emigrants.  With  this  view,  they  advanced  into 
the  Zulu  country,  and  destroyed  a  native  town ; 
but  on  proceeding  further,  they  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  an  immense  force  of  Dingaau's 
warriors.  A.  murderous  engagement  ensued.  The 
Englishmen,  all  practised  hunters,  sold  their  lives 
dearly ;  but  in  the  end  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
were  cut  off.  While  this  disastrous  affair  was 
taking  place,  the  emigrants,  on  their  side,  were 
hardly  more  fortimate.  A  party  of  four  hundred 
men,  advancing  to  attack  Dingaau's  principal  town, 
was  drawn  by  the  wily  tactics  of  that  chief  into 
a  narrow  defile,  and  there  suddenly  hemmed  in 
by  the  Zulu  army.  By  a  suddon  volley  and  a 
dc^rate  ohorgc,  they  forced  their  way  througih 
{he  opposing  masses,  with  the  loss  of  weir  com- 


mander and  a  few  others.  They  returned  discom- 
fited to  their  camp,  leaving  the  prestige  of  victory 
with  tho  Zulu  king. 

The  report  of  these  disasters  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  old  colony.  So 
widely  do  the  ties  of  kindred  extend,  that  there 
was  probably  not  a  Dutch  colonist  between  tho 
Orange  River  and  the  southern  Cape  who  had  not 
lost  a  relative  in  these  massacres.  Many  small 
parties,  mostly  of  young  men,  hurried  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  emigrants;  and  supplies  of  food, 
medicine,  and  other  necessaries,  were  sent  to  them 
by  their  friends  in  the  colony.  Among  those  who 
at  this  time  joined  the  emigrants  was  ^dries  Pre- 
toriiu,  an  individual  who  has  dnce  then  played  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  stage  of  South  African 
politics.  He  had  been  a  field-comet  in  the  Cape 
Colony;  and  among  the  emigrants  he  soon  becamo 
so  popiUar  as  to  obtain  the  chief  command — a  posi- 
tion which  he  holds  to  this  day.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  ferce  of  character,  and  no 
means  of  a  bad  dispontion ;  but,  nnfertunately,  he 
lacks  the  education  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  would  have  made  the  guidance  of 
the  ill-feted  Betief  peculiarly  valuaUs  to  the 
emigrants. 

At  length,  In  December,  1838,  eleven  months 
after  the  massacre,  a  force  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty  mounted  men,  under  the  command  of  Fre- 
torius,  advanced  once  more  into  the  Zulu  country. 
Profiting  by  past  experience,  the^  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  securing  their  position  every  even- 
ing. Thus  they  were  fully  prepared,  when,  early 
one  morning,  Dingaan  suddenly  poured  upon  their 
camp  the  whole  of  his  forces,  numbering  some  ton 
or  twelve  thousand  men.  They  rashed  to  the 
assault  with  a  fury  fer  exceeding  that  of  any 
former  attack,  and  for  three  hours  strove  undaunt- 
edly to  tear  open  the  emigrants*  defences  and 
force  their  camp.  At  last,  Frotorius,  seeing  that 
the  masses  of  the  assailants  were  concentrated  on 
one  sido  of  the  camp,  ordered  two  hundred 
mounted  men  to  sally  from  the  other  side  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  both  flanks.  The  manoeuvre 
was  completely  snccessflil.  The  Zulus  at  length 
broke  and  ficd  in  total  rent.  This  was  the  long- 
expected  hour  of  vengeance.  Tho  emigrants 
uMrm  that  nearly  three  thousand  Zulu  warriors 
perished  on  that  day  of  carnage,  when  tho  strength 
of  their  nation  was  broken.  Dingaan  fled  in 
terror,  set  fire  to  his  capital,  and  hid  himself,  with 
tho  remnant  of  his  force,  in  the  neighbouring 
forest.  Shortly  afterwards,  his  brother,  TTm- 
panda,  deposed  him,  with  the  aid  of  the  emigrants, 
and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  took  refuge 
with  a  tribe  near  Delagoa  Bay,  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered.  Of  his  former 
subjects,  at  least  half  are  now  resident  in  the 
colony  of  Natal,  under  the  supervisirai  of  British 
magistrates  ;  the  remainder  are  governed  by  Um- 
ponda,  after  a  fashion  little  less  tyranniciu  than 
his  broUier's,  but  fortunately  with  much  less 
power  for  mischief. 

The  emigrants,  after  their  victory,  ad^^nced  to 
the  smoking  town  of  itl^e<enpn7;Gi0Ol@«»  on 
the  fetal  hillock,  found  the  unburiod^^noB  of 
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their  hapless  comrades,  piled  in  a  ghastly  heap. 
The  skeleton  of  Eetief  was  recognised  by  the  lea- 
thern pouch  or  bandolier  which  he  worfe  suspended 
from  his  shoulders,  and  in  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  found  the  deed  of  cession,  that  had 
been  signed  by  Dingiian  and  his  councillors  on  the 
dtiy  before  the  mnssacre.  -The  document,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  barbarians,  was  but  a  worthless  scrap 
of  paper,  and  they  hod  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  for  it. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  emigrants  is 
tolerably  wcU  known,  and  need  not  be  related 
here  in  detail.  Those  of  them  who  settled  in 
Natal  remained  there,  a  self-governed  community, 
for  about  five  years.  In  1842,  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  possession  of  that  tcriitory,  and  most 
of  the  emigrants,  dissatisfied  with  the  arbitrary 
system  whicli  was  then  establlahed,  retired  once 
more  into  the  interior.  "When,  in  1848,  Sir  Hany 
Smith  proclaimed  the  Orange  Territoiy  a  British 
province,  many  of  the  emigrants  withorew  to  the 
northward,  crossed  the  Tool  River,  and  settled  in 
the  country  from  which,  twelve  years  before, 
they  had  chased  the  Matabeli  horde.  They  now, 
with  many  who  have  since  joined  them,  constitute 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  TranB-Yaal 
Kepublic. 

The  country  which  ia  the  seat  of  this  republic 
is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  travellers, 
the  finest  in  Soutii  Africa.  That  mighty  hunter. 
Captain  Gordon  Gumming,  who  visited  it  shortly 
after  Moselekatze's  expulsion,  but  before  it  was 
peopled  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  seems  to  have 
been  transported  with  delight  at  the  view  of  it. 
"Wnting  of  one  portion  of  it,  Magalisberg,  now 
the  residence  of  Commandant- General  Pretorius, 
this  traveller  observes: — -"Our  march  this  evening 
was  through  the  most  beautiftil  country  I  had 
ever  seen  in  A&ica.  We  skirted  along  an  endless 
range  of  well-wooded  stony  mountains,  lying  on 
our  left,  while  to  our  nght  the  country  at  first 
sloped  gently  off,  and  then  stretched  away  into  a 
level  green  forest,  (occasionally  interspersed  with 
open  glades,)  boundless  as  the  ocean.  In  advance 
the  picture  was  boimded  by  forest  and  mountain. 
I  gazed  forth  upon  the  romantic  sceno  before  me 
with  intense  delight,  and  felt  melancholy  and 
sorrowful  at  passing  so  floetingly  through  it;  and  I 
could  not  help  shouting  out  as  I  marched  along, 
*  "Where  is  the  coward  who  would  not  dare  to  die 
for  such  a  land  ?'  "  Of  another  section  of  this 
country  alater  traveller  says,  that  it  is  "the  most 
fhutftil  that  can  be  conceived.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  There  arc  immense 
vineyards,  and  fruit-trcM  of  every  description." 
The  territory  occupied  by  the  republic  is  exten- 
sive, but  its  boundaries  arc  as  yet  ill-defined. 
The  distance  from  the  Yaal  Bivcr  to  the  most 
northern  settlement  (Zoutpanshci^,  in  lat.  22 
degrees  30  minutes,  south)  is  not  loss  than  S50 
miles,  in  a  direct  l^e.  The  capital  of  the  -  re- 
public is  situated  on  the  Mooi  River,  or  Beautiful 
llivor,  a  branch  of  the  Vaal  River.  Its  former 
uncouth  name,  Potcbefstroom,  has  been  changed 
to  Vr)-bui:g,  or  Frectoun,  since  the  independence 
of  the  republic  was  acknowledged.    Mooi  River 


is  described  as 'a  magnificent  stream,' not  above 
twelve  yards  broad,  but  deep  and  clear,  winding 
its  tortuous  course  tbrough  an  immense  grassy 
plain.  The  water  runs  level  with  the  treeless 
and  sbrublcss  banks,  so  that  it  may  bo  led  out  fur 
irrigation  at  almost  any  spot,  by  simply  making 
a  furrow  with  a  plough  or  spade.  The  town  is 
laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  ci-ossing 
one  anotiier  at  riglit  angles.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  one  and  a  half  square  miles,  or  960  acres. 
This  apace  is  divided  into  erren,  or  lots,  each  of 
which  ■  is  in  extent  about  two  acres  and  a  half. 
There  are  at  present  three  hundred  of  these  lot^ 
enclosed,  each  supplied  with  a  stream  of  clear 
water  from  the  main  water-course,  which  is  led 
out  of  the  Mooi  River,  distant  some  three  or  four 
miles.  The  lots  are  planted  with  vines  and  va- 
rious ihut-trces,  which,  from  the  fine  climate, 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
thrive  luxuritmtly.  There  are  two  liu-ge  squares, 
— Churoh-squore  ond  Market- square, —and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  houses  already  constructed, 
many  of  them  good,  commodious,  and  substantial 
buildings,  after  the  Dutch  style,  with  fanciful 
front  and  side  gables.  There  are  thirteen  shops, 
well  supplied  with  British  manufactures,  groceries, 
&c.,  a  dispensary,  a  smithy,  and  various  other 
useful  establishments.  The  Council-house  is  a 
largo  building;  and  a  prison  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. The  town  can  be  greatly  extended,  not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  available  water  being  at  pre- 
sent used."  "  I  have  repeatedly  read,"  continues 
the  writer  (a  Cape  colonist,  to  whom  wo  arc 
indebted  for  those  particulars,)  **that  a  strong 
feeling  existed  against  Euglishmen.  I  saw  none; 
nor  do  I  believe,  whatever  may  formerly  have 
been  tho  case,  that  such  sentiments  are  now  held. 
As  an  instance,  I  may  repeat  a  fact  mentioned  to 
me  by  Landdrost  Lombaard — a  gentleman  who 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  commumty  in  tho 
Colony.  He  said  that  when  tho  town  was  first 
formed,  a  regulation  existed  that  none  but  Dutch 
emigrants  could  be  idlowcd  to  hold  allotment. 
The  question  was,  however,  Bubsequently  opened 
up,  and  the  obnoxious  resolution  expunged  from 
their  minutes." 

Besides  Yrybui^,  there  arc  several  gmallear 
towns  in  the  republic,  all  of  which  are  said  to  bo 
flourishing.  Tlie  total  population  of  the  common- 
wealth is  not  accurately  known ;  but  four  years 
ago,  the  number  of  fomilicB  was  estimated  at  five 
thousand.  Since  that  time,  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  increase  by  emigration  from  the  Cape 
Colony  and  the  Orange  Territory.  A  brisk  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  republic  and  the  British 
colonics.  "Waggons  laden  with  wool,  com,  wine, 
hides,  and  otter  products  of  tho  interior,  are  con- 
tinually passing  from  the  republic  to  the  Orange 
Territory  and  Natal,  or  returning  laden  witii 
Em-opean  goods. 

Tho  government  of  the  commonwealth  is  eon- 
ducted  on  a  simple  s^-stom,  not  unlike  that  which 
the  first  settlers  in  !New  England  framed  for  them- 
selves, more  than  two  £cnturics  lago.  Tlif 
"Volksraad,"  orDiHt^dis^V^etQQgl^  elective 
body,  has  the  supreme  Ic^rlativo  power.  The 
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CcmiDan^i-Oeneral  is  tiie  executive  chief  of  &e 
tepoblio.  In  caeea  of  emei^ncy  he  assamea  a 
nther  lai^  and  dictatorial  authority,  hut  even 
then  he  mufit  consult  his  "  Erygsraad,"  or  war 
comicil,  composed  of  commandants  and  fiold- 
comeis,  hefore  faking  any  important  step.  For 
local  af^rs,  each  town  has  a  "londdrost/'  or 
mayor,  and  several  "  hcemraden,"  or  town  coun- 
dllora,  who  have  judicial  as  well  as  executive 
powera.  In  important  trials,  they  are  agisted  hy 
a  jury  of  twelve,  who  return  the  verdict,  and  the 
mayor  and  councillors  agree  upon  the  sentence. 
These  judgments  are,  however,  reviewed  by  the 
People  B  Council.  An  English  colonist  from  Na- 
tal, who  visited  the  republic  last  year,  reports 
that  this  system  of  judicature  seemed  to  work,  or 
rather  to  be  worked,  better  than,  from  such  a 
miiture  of  political  and  judicial  ftmctions,  might 
have  been  anticipated.  "  There  was,"  ho  writes, 
"a  man  (a  Butch  farmer)  tried  for  murder  about 
two  months  ago,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  The  warrant  for  his  execution  re- 
quired to  be  signed  by  the  Great  Council.  An 
intelligent  juryman  informed  me  that  the  trial 
lasted  the  whole  day.  It  was  conducted  in  a 
^ay  that  would  not  have  disgraced  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Cape  Town.  An  attomey-genend  was 
appomted  to  prosecute  the  criminal,  and  an  ad- 
vocate dc£bnded  the  fiumer."  The  emigrants  are, 
however,  conscious  that  their  system  of  govemment 
is  imperfect,  and  are  preparing  to  adopt  an  im- 
proved constitution.  They  have  recently  invited 
a  British  colonist  from  Katal  to  assist  them  in 
framing  it.  They  are  also  making  arrangements 
for  establishing  schools  throughout  tho  republic, 
and  for  setting'  up  a  printing-press  and  starting  a 
newspaper  at  Yryburg. 

Down  to  the  month  of  January,  1852,  all  the 
emigrants  were  regarded  as  British  eubjecta,  and 
rao3t  of  them  had  been  denounced  by  the  Im- 
perial authorities  in  tho  Cape  Colony  as  "  rebels." 
Their  rebellion  consisted  in  the  armed  resistance 
offered  by  them,  in  1848,  to  the  summary  act 
of  annexation,  by  which  British  sovereignty  was 
extended  over  the  Orange  Territory,  which  till  then 
hiul  formed  part  of  ^eir  republic.  After  the 
battle  of  Boom  Flaats,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated, their  leaders  were  proclaimed  outlaws, 
and  rewards  offered  for  their  capture.  The 
price  set  uptm  Frctorius  was  £2,000,  an  amount 
which  may  have  been  rather  flattering  to  the 
Oommandant-Gcneral  than  otherwise,  as  indicat- 
ing the  high  value  at  which  his  opponents  rated 
his  abilities  and  influence.  Before  four  years  had 
elapsed,  this  outlawed  rebel  and  traitor  had  be- 
come au  esteemed  ally,  the  recognised  head  of  an 
independent  repubUc.  By  the  convention  estab- 
lished between  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 
Kajor  Hoggc  and  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Pretorius  and  his  councillors  on  the  other,  it  was 
solemnly  agreed  that  tho  "emigrant  farmers  be- 
yond tho  Vaal  River  "  should  have  "  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  afTairs  and  to  govern  them- 
selves ■without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  government;"  that  this  government 
"  usclainied  all  alliances  with  the  colowed  na- 


tives north  of  the  Vaal  River that  no  slavery 
is,  or  shall  be,  permitted  or  practised  in  tho  coun- 
tiy  north  of  the  Vaal  River  by  the  emigrant  far- 
mers that  mutual  facilities  should  be  given  to 
tradera  and  travellore,  with  certain  restrictions 
only  on  the  sole  of  ammunitioii  to  the  natives ;  that 
fugitives  from  ju^ice  should  on  both  sides  be  given 
up,  when  required;  and  that  persons  residing  on 
either  side  of  the  Vaal  River  should  have  the  right 
to  remove  unmolested  across  that  boundary. 

In  June,  1852,  Commandant-General  Pretorius, 
visited  Bloemfontem,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Territory.  He  arrived  there  at  an  interesting 
juncture.  A  "  constituent  assembly  "  of  delegates 
from  tho  towns  and  fiold-cometcics  of  that  tem- 
tory  had  just  met,  at  the  request  of  General  Cath- 
cart,  to  frame  a  free  constitution  for  the  young 
colony,  which,  four  years  before,  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  Dutch  republic.  A  few  of  the  delegates 
were  Enghsh,  but  the  great  majority  were  of 
Dutch  descent.  The  best  spirit,  however,  pre- 
vailed in  the  assembly.  Tho  mere  prospect  of 
being  allowed  to  manage  their  own  local  concerns, 
had  converted  smouldering  disaffection  into  hearty 
loyalty.  After  discussions  conducted  for  three 
days  with  great  animation  and  earnestness,  but  in 
excellent  temper,  the  outline  of  a  scheme  of  repre- 
sentative govemment  was  agreed  upon.  It  was 
transmitted  to  General  Cathcart,  who  highly  ap- 
proved of  it.  He  sent  it  homo  for  tho  soucbon  of 
the  authorities  in  Downing  Street, — and,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  it. 

It  was  whUe  these  proceedings  were  in  progress, 
that  Pretorius  arrived  at  Blocmfontein.    Ho  was 
there  invited  toapublic  dinner,  which  was  attended, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  him,  by  the  principal  co- 
lonial functionaries  and  tho  officers  of  tho  garrison. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Commandant-General  made  a 
short  speech,  which,  as  proceeding  from  a  man 
who,  in  the  previous  year,  was  an  outlawed  traitor, 
for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  of  £2,000  had 
been  offered,  deserves  to  bo  quoted  in  full.  The 
local  paper  reports  his  words  as  follows: — "Gentle- 
men, I  thank  yon  from  my  heart  for  tho  honour 
you  have  paid  me  on  my  hasty  visit  to  tho  Sove- 
reignty, imd  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  dnink  my  health.    I  can  scarce  give  expres- 
sion to  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,— one  of 
which  is  that  of  thankfulness  that  I  am  enabled 
to  sit  amongst  you  this  evening  at  Bloemfontein. 
Tho  joy  which  I  feel,  ia,  however,  considerably 
lessened  by  tho  calamity  which  has  beMlen  ns 
all — I  allude  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  lamented 
Major  Hogge,  ono  of  Her  ilnjesty's  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, a  gentleman  who  had  done  so  much  to 
bring  about   tho   good  feeling  wliich  now  so 
happily  exists.    Gentlemen,  we  live,  it  is  true, 
under  a  different  systoraof  government,  but  our  ia- 
terosts  arc  so  intimately  connected,  that  what  is  the 
interest  of  one  is  tho  interest  of  the  other.  Let 
us  then  forget  all  notional  prejiuliccs  and  distinc- 
tions, and  unite  our  utmost  endca5:our8  to  advance 
tho  welfare  of  the  country  ^^  l^^j^^de?  pf  the 
Vital.   There  is  but  the  little  stream  of  ^eTaal 
River  ranning  between  ns ;  if  it  goes  well  with 
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US  on  tho  other  rido,  it  will  ^  well  with  von  on 
this ;  and  if  it  goes  ill  with  us,  it  will  go  iU  with 
you.  Let  us  taen,  I  repeat,  sink  all  minor  dis- 
tinctions, and  nerer  foiget  tiiat  our  interefits  are 
ono.  I  sincerely  hope,  my  friends  and  country- 
men, that  the  important  meeting  which  is  now  being 
held  in  this  town,  may  end  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  you  all,  and  that  peace,  prosperity,  and 
goodwill  may  be  the  fruits  of  it." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  whom  our 
perverse  system  of  colonial  government  converted 
lor  a  time  into  a  most  determined  rebel.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  if  representative  and  re- 
sponsible govermnent  had  been  established  in  the 
Cape  Colony  previous  to  1836,  Pretorios  and  his 
companions  would  all  have  remained  loyal  sub- 
jects. The  emigration  might  have  taken  place,  as 
a  natural  expansion  of  the  population ;  but  the 
emigrants  would  have  carried  their  all^^ce 
with  them,  and  would  have  been  as  anxious  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  Britidi  Em- 
pire as  the  Galifomians  and  other  settlers  in 
western  America  are  to  retain  thdf  citizenship  in 
the  TTnion.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
£)r,  by  a  better  fortune  than  we  have  deserved, 
an  opportunity  now  occurs  for  redressing  our 
error,  and  retrieving  I3ie  ground  which  has  been 
lost.  The  treaty  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  emigrants  was  acknowledged,  will  not  be  valid 
without  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 
Before  this  sanction  is  given,  Parliament  will 
doubtless  be  disposed  to  inquire  whether  the  de- 
Bire  of  the  emigrants  for  freedom,  or  rather  for 
self-government,  cannot  be  satisfied  in  some  better 
way  than  by  excluding  them  altogether  from  the 
Empire.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  way 
may  be  easily  discovered.  In  fact,  it  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner. 
Five  years  ago,  the  settlers  in  the  Orange  Territory 
were  as  much  averse  to  British  rule  as  are  now 
the  citizens  of  the  Trans- Yaal  Bepublic.  Indeed, 
they  foimed  part  of  the  same  community,  and 
were  animated  by  exactly  the  same  sentiments. 
The  dedaraticm  of  British  sovereignty  in  that 
district  by  Sir  Hany  Smith  did  not,  of  course, 
produce  any  chai^  in  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  continued  to  bo  as  strongly  dissected 
as  they  were  before.  But,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  promise  of  free  institutions,  made  to 
them  last  year  by  General  Cathcart,  and  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  actual  concession  of  such  insti- 
tutions to  their  relatives  in  the  Cape  Colony,  has 
produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling,  equally 
striking  and  instructive.  The  Dutch  colonists  of 
tho  Orange  Territory  aro  now  as  anxious  to  retain 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects  under  a  free 
constitution,  as  they  were  formerly  to  escape  from 
the  vexations  of  irresponsible  government.  Tho 
annoxmced  intention  of  the  British  Government 
to  abandon  that  colony  has  excited  the  utmost 
consternation  among  the  settlers.  The  lato  mails 
frvm  the  Capo  have  brought  to  this  country  peti- 
tions from  them,  deprecating  this  abandbnmcut 
in  the  most  earnest  terms.  Tho  petitionerB  pray 
that  an  elective  government  may  be  established 
in  the  territory,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  ex- 


pressed at  the  meeting  of  delegates  in  Juno,  1852; 
and  they  declare  their  readiness,  when  this  is 
done,  to  undertake  the  entire  defence  of  the 

colony. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  this  very  reasonable 
request  will  be  granted.  Wc  had  intended  to  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  some  occurrences  in  that 
colony,  which  are  supposed  to  have  led  the  Homo 
Government  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
abandoned.  But,  as  this  conclusion,  formed  in 
ignorance  of  the  exact  condition  and  wishes  of  the 
settlers,  has  probably  been  already  modified,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  finally  reversed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessity  for  dwelling  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Should  the  Bake  of  14'ewoastle,  or  any 
other  minister  actuated  by  the  same  enlightened 
views,  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, there  can  be  no  douht  that,  within  a  year  or 
two,  both  the  Orange  Colony  and  Natal  wiU  have 
institations  as  free  as  those  which  have  just  been  i 
granted  to  the  Cape  Colony.  There  wiU  then  be 
three  Britaah  colonies  in  South  Africa,  contermi- 
nous with  one  anotiier,  similar  in  origin,  in  popu- 
lation, in  laws,  and  in  interests,  and  requiring  to 
be  united  for  some  general  purposes,  such  as 
postal  communication,  the  levy  of  customs'  duties, 
and  the  common  defence.  A  federal  government, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been 
estabUshed  in  New  Zealand,  ^vill  obviously  be  tho 
proper  mode  of  efi'ecting  this  combination.  Should 
the  proposal  then  bo  made  to  tho  Trans- Yaal 
emigrants  to  receive  a  free  colonial  constitution, 
and  to  join  this  federal  union,  instead  of  remain- 
ing an  isolated  community,  paying  tribute  on  all 
their  imports  to  the  custom-houses  of  the  Cape 
and  ITatal,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  | 
will  readily  accept  such  an  advantageous  offer,  j 
Such  seems  to  be  the  natural  solution  of  these 
South  African  peiplexities,  which  have  hereto- 
fore caused  so  mofM.  needless  emhairassment  and 
expense. 

One  objection  which  has  been  uiged  against 
this  extension  of  British  sovereignty  in  South 
Africa  requires  to  be  noticed.  If  the  Trans- 
Vaal  Territory  should  become  a  British  de- 
pendency, it  is  supposed,  by  those  who  make  this 
objection,  that  in  process  of  time,  as  population 
increases,  there  will  be  a  renewed  emigration  to- 
wards the  interior,  and  that  in  this  way  our 
colonics  may  extend,  imtil  at  length  we  shall 
find  ourselves  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
good  government  over  half  the  African  continent. 
The  boldest  of  Colonial  Ministers  might  well  re- 
coil frt}m  such  a  prospect.  It  Is  therefore  satis- 
factory to  be  enabled  to  state  that  no  such  result 
is  possible.  Becent  experience  has  left  no  doubt 
on  this  point.  It  is  found  timt  the  whole  of  ' 
central  Africa  within  the  tropics  is  uninhabitable 
by  persons  of  unmixed  European  descent.  The 
climate  is  not  m^ly  injurious,  like  that  of  India ; 
it  is  deadly.  Tho  Duteh  emigrants  have  already 
reached  the  northern  boundary  of  the  healthy 
countiy.  They  have  repeatedly  endt^voured  to 
push  their  settlements  heyond>tliis  houadanr,  imd 
have  been  as  ofteii:!^i»d^,VaJtl36t6^l)@of  many 
of  their  number  by  the  invars  of  me  inevitable 
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pestilence.  A  town  which  they  incautiously 
commenced  a  few  miles  too  far  north  of  the 
tropic,  is  now  left  desolate  and  in  ruins.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  traveller  who  lately  visited  their 
country,  its  present  boundary  "  appears  to  be  the 
utmost  limit  to  which  European  colonizatioa  is 
likely  to  extend." 

This  limit,  however,  will  include  ample  space 
for  a  group  of  colonies,  destined  to  form  hereafter 
a  populous  and  powerM  State.  The  glittering  at- 
tniotions  of  Australia  have  of  late  drawn  all  eyes 
80  intently  towards  that  splendid  dependency, 
that  the  recent  progress  of  other  colonies  has  re- 
ceived less  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
obtained.  As  some  evidence  of  what  may  be 
expected  from  the  country  which  has  just  been 
described,  take  the  following  retam  of  the  ex- 
ports of  a  single  staple  (wool)  from  a  single  port 
of  South  Africa — Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay. 
The  local  journal  which  gives  the  return,  observes 
iu  reference  to  it,  that  "  the  ratio  of  progression 
would  be  incredible,  did  it  not  appear  in.  official 
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When  it  is  considered  that  during  the  last  eight 
years,  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  in 
which  Port  Elizabeth  is  situated,  has  twice  suf- 
fered from  protracted  wars  with  the  natives,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  of  its  exports  may 
seem  to  require  some  explanation.  This  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  wool  produced 
in  the  new  settlements  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed, viz.,  the  Orange  Territory  and  the  Trans- 
Yoal  Bepublic,  is  shipped  from  Algoa  Bay.  As 
yet,  however,  the  setflers  in  those  extensive  ter- 
ritories can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fiiirly  entered 
Qpon  this  field  of  production.  Our  manufacturers 
may  di'Tmiw*  from,  their  minds  all  fears  of  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  wool.  At  no  great  distance  of 
time,  SouUi  Africa  alone  will  probably  furnish 
them  as  large  a  quantity  of  this  raw  material  as 
they  now  receive  from  lUl  other  sources. 

But,  it  may  naturally  he  asked,  while  all  these 
political  and  commercial  henefits  are  to  accrue  to 
Oio  colonistB,  what  is  to  he  done  for  the  orij^nal 
possessors  of  the  country  ?  There  are  suppcned  to 


be  about  eight  hundred  thousand  "  natives,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  or  aboriginal  Africans, 
in  the  colonies  and  other  territories  south  of  the 
tropic — that  is  to  say,  in  the  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent which  is  likely  to  bo  subject  to  British 
dominion.  Their  rights,  it  will  be  admitted,  arc, 
or  should  be,  as  sacred  as  though  they  were  all  of 
the  purest  Caucasian  race,  or  even  of  the  most  genu- 
ineAnglo-Saxon breed.  Whatftfaeuristo  become  of 
them  mi  of  their  rights  ?  Fortunately,  the  ques- 
tion  is  one  which  admits  of  a  more  satisiactory 
answer  than  is  usually  given  in  such  cases.  These 
Africaa  aborigines  wm  not  be  exterminated,  like 
those  of  America  and  Australia.  They  do  not,  as 
has  been  said  of  the  others,  disappear  before  the 
advancing  line  of  colonization.  On  the  contrary, 
they  rush  within  this  line,  unite  themselves  to  the 
intruding  race,  accept  its  laws,  adopt  its  usages, 
and,  with  a  naturally  submissive  and  imitative 
spirit,  prefer  its  institutions  to  their  own.  No 
race  of  barbarians  is  so  reclaimable  as  the  African. 
The  slaveholding  States  of  America,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia,  afford 
abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
There  are  in  tho  Capo  Colony  about  a  himdred 
thousand  coloured  persons,  including  emancipated 
slaves,  Hottentots,  and  others.  Many  of  these 
have  already  made  a  considerable  advance  in  civi- 
lization, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  significant 
fcict  thatv  at  the  special  request  of  the  European 
colonists,  the  electoral  frandiise  has  been  con- 
ferred, by  their  new  constitution,  upon  several 
thousands  of  the  coloured  inbsbitfunts.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  Q3q>ect  that,  through  the  invaluable 
labours  of  the  missionaries,  aided  by  the  example 
of  the  whites,  and  the  influences  of  commerce,  tho 
whole  of  the  native  population  of  South  Africa 
will  at  length  be  civilized,  and  be  ultimately  ad- 
mitted to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  British  subjects  in  a  self-governed 
colony.  More  than  this  the  most  determined  and 
most  benevolent  "  protector  of  the  abor^ines" 
could  not  in  reason  ask  on  their  behalf.  Since, 
moreover,  the  climate  of  the  interior,  fatal  to 
white  men,  is  innocuous  to  persona  of  African 
descent,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  these  civi- 
lized natives  of  South  Africa,  or  their  descendants, 
are  destined  to  be  instrum^tal  in  diffusing  tho 
light  of  Christian  civilization  over  those  vast  central 
regions,  the  last  strongholds  of  barbarism,  which 
have  hitherto  been  guarded  by  their  pestilential 
atmosphere  from  the  approach  of  tho  European 
ej^lorer. 
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LAST  ECHOES  OF 

Ohe  evening  last  month,  an  assembly  was  dia- 
porsing,  in  the  free  lYadc  Hall  of  Manchester. 
The  occasion  had  a  particular  interest,  not  through 
the  object  for  which  they  had  met,- — an  appeal  to 
support  Church  HiBsionB,  &eqncnt  enough, — but 
it  was  last  public  business  to  be  done  in  that 
place.  Each  of  the  speakers  had  alluded  to  the 
past,  "which  to  oil  the  audience,  knowing  the 
local  history,  was  evidently  impresfflve.  "The 
Qxe  and  hammer,"  they  said,  "would  be  demo- 
lishing, in  a  few  days,  this  edifice  replete  with 
such  varied  associations."  The  reverend  orators 
esteemed  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  which  had  often 
resounded  rude  clamours  of  worldly  contention, 
fortunate  in  the  religious  character  of  its  last 
offices.  "Nothing  in  its  life,"  they  said  "became 
it  like  its  departure;"  and  one  apostolic  person, 
apologizing  with  needless  caution  for  an  allusion 
to  theatrical  usage,  "if  he  might  venture  to 
boriow  a  comparison  from  a  thing  which  fa  had 
never  seen,"  observed  that  "as  free  commerce 
had  been  the  prologue  to  this  Hall,  a  free  gospel 
should  bo  its  epilogue."  Irreverent  jesters,  less 
averse  from  the  vanities  of- the  town,  had  ironi- 
cally congratulated  the  Hall  dpon  its  quitting 
this  world  in  the  sanctity  of  "extreme  unction." 
The  place  had  been  a  fast  liver  in  its  brief  time, 
and  participated  many  questionable  transactions. 
The  retrospect  of  its  career  is  dadied  with  conAi- 
sion;  but  it  was  closing  amid  voices  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  Wo,  having  been  acquainted 
with  its  past,  took  something  like  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  place ;  and,  as  for  the  manner  of  its 
end,  remembering  the  manly  frankeess  of  our 
fathers,  which  dignified  all  civic  and  political 
affuirs  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a  divine 
sanction,  we  did  respectfully  receive  the  Bishop's 
benediction,  the  last  accents  publicly  uttered  in 
that  famous  public  Hall. 

Famous  it  has  been,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
fame  of  this  age;  whatever  notoriety  may  be 
acquired  from  newspaper  reports,  five  columns  in 
measure, — the  paper  columns  that  sustain  the 
modem  Temple  of  Fame, — ^whatever  the  frequent 
reception  of  distinguished  persons,  their  conversa- 
tion which  a  party,  or  perhaps  a  nation,  listens 
to,  could  impart  of  celebrity, — ^whatever  the  cita- 
tion of  its  name,  by  one  class  of  rhetoricians 
onthusiastically,  as  an  Athenian  would  mention 
the  Acropolis ;  or  else  derisively,'  by  the  costive 
censure  of  the  ISpeciator,  or  the  banter  of  the 
Tims,  nught  contribute  to  make  a  place  notable 
in  its  day, — the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manchester 
possessed.  Its  foundation  was  identified  with 
the  fiindamcntal  principle  of  commercial  policy, 
from  which  its  name  was  taken.  It  was  buUt 
upon  Cobdcn's  ground,  by  the  Anti  Com  Law 
Leagiie.  They  built  it  slightly  and  hastily,  for 
temporary  soivice,  just  as  an  intellectual  work- 
shop while  they  were  repealing  the  monoply  laws, 
liut  the  task  was  difficult  and  prolonged  for 
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years  their  special  use  of  the  place.  It  was  done 
at  length,  as  a  thing  must  be  done,  whenever  in- 
telligent energetic  men  combine  to  prove  that 
justice  and  prosperity  arc  at  one;  events  are  witli 
them,  directed  by  the  soul  of  equity  and  wisdom, 
and  their  argument  is  concluded  lof  the  issno  of 
the  fact.  It  was  done ;  England,  which  has  been 
falsely  accused  of  a  selfish  moral  isolation,  being 
indeed  the  world- embracing  nation,  assumed  a 
majeslio  position  unequalled  by  any  ttate;  a  free 
community,  consulting  rightly  its  own  general 
interest,  in  preference  to  partial  claims,  resolved 
to  make  its  welfare  dependent  on  the  resources  of 
all  mankind,  and  on  the  supply  of  all  human 
wants, — to  make  common  stock  with  the  world, 
taking  the  children  of  Adam  into  an  unrestricted 
partnership.  Wo  have  not  in  this  page  to  pro- 
nounce the  panegyric  of  such  a  triumph;  thiU 
shaU  be  printed  in  larger  types  upon  the  siirface 
of  the  earth ;  its  record  the  history  of  ocntoiies, 
its  periods  the  growth  of  empires. 

But,  the  Free  Trade  Hall  had  been  associated 
with  very  diverse  proceedings.  We  loitered,  as 
many  did,  after  the  multitude  dispersed,  looting 
round  at  the  familiar  walls,  and  at  the  now  fiuled 
decorations.  The  huge  effigies  of  noble  beasts, 
guarding  the  steps  of  the  platform,  whieh  had  so 
frdtjucnUy,  at  the  giddy  climax  of  uncertain  elo- 
quence, prompted  the  invocation  of  "BritishLions," 
in  happy  time  to  save  the  confusion,  of  an  aspiring 
orator,  were  couohant  impassive,  without  signa- 
lizing by  a  ^ke  of  their  stony  manea,  or  an  ' 
agitation  of  their  rigid  appendages,  any  satisfac- 
tion at  the  expiry  of  their  stetely  vigil.  On  one 
side  the  fair  and  vigorous  god  of  Inspiration  and  | 
of  Light,  with  parted  lips  and  eye  of  triumph, 
gazed  forward  into  an  imaginative  distance;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  serene  sister,  austere  in  cold 
intelligence,  "  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free," 
led  her  swift  fiivourite  through  intricate  paths  of 
the  forest,  and  over  mountain  summite  of  specula- 
tion. The  nine  divinities  of  song  and  sdence, 
with  certain  new  Muses,  like  Geology,  Chemistsy, 
and  Manufacture,  whose  worship  is  more  honoured 
hero  than  it  was  by  the  votaries  of  Helicon,  were 
ranged  along  the  room.  High  at  the  lower  end  still 
glowed  the  pdnted  vision  of  the  chariot  of  Day, 
in  whidi  the  ruddy  youthfiil  Sun,  escorted  by  the 
chorus  of  Hours,  is  borne  over  sea  and  land,  to 
cheer  and  illuminate  that  slimibering  shore,  which 
Aurora,  dispcrser  of  the  mist,  approaches  a  herald 
of  gloiy.  How  often,  impotiont  of  phititudes  on 
the  platform,  and  of  repetitions  unworthy  to  be 
repeated,  our  mind  had  glanced  tliat  way  for  re- 
lief, in  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  allegory  which 
symbolizes  the  dawn  of  a  world's  morning,  and 
the  celestial  march  of  humanity,  in  its  progress,  | 
like  the  Day,  Bimultaneous  over  earth  with  the  I 
advance  of  its  heavi  nly  source  !  I 

All  these  accessaries  of  the  scene,  beheld  for  the 
last  time,  reminded  us  of  many  things  there  vxa. 
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and  heard,  of  much  to  be  regretted,  and  more  to 
ba  admired.  Many  parts  had  been  played  on  that 
stage.  Tho  rapt  enthusiasm  of  an  impassioned 
speaker,  whoso  warm  indignation  or  pity  gave  to 
his  crowding  illustrations,  cast  as  in  a  fomace, 
poetic  figure  and  InstaDtaneous  life, — the  clinging 
tones  of  entreating  compassion,  which  nono  could 
shake  oiF  imd  go, — the  accents  of  ascending  hope, 
the  steady  monotone  of  sober  resolution,  tiic 
pointed  exclamations  of  anger, — these,  and  every 
note  of  the  moral  gamut,  with  the  language  of  their 
accompaninment,  the  flush  faces  and  excited  gestures 
of  their  performers,  returned  fast  on  the  memory. 
Itut,  with  these,  intruded  also  the  contemptible ; 
the  crouching  dealer  in  cheap  compliments,  the 
impudent  auctioneer  of  his  own  pretensions,  the 
equivocating  trickster,  the  sycophant  who  reviles 
one  class  to  win  tho  favour  of  another,  and  he 
that  fawns  upon  a  multitude  whom  he  despises 
and  will  betray.  These  with  sorrow  we  had  wit- 
nessed ;  for  that  place  was  open  to  all  indiscrimi- 
nate occupanta.  Intellectual  knights-errant,  who 
in  the  days  of  mailed  chivalry  would  have  tilted 
with  cold  iron,  as  they  did  here,  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  championship,  with  logic  and  evidence, 
had  encountered,  in  this  arena,  oach  other's  le- 
ToUed  argument;  and  each  had  striven,  rest- 
less in  assault,  to  unseat  his  antagonist  from  a 
prancing  hobby,  or  to  pierce  his  mail  of  proof. 
An  cdilice  of  capacious  scope,  built  upon  an  ap- 
parent basis  of  wide  induction,  Uieoretically  laid 
out  in  several  apartments,  with  doors  to  admit 
every  advantage,  and  windows  to  throw  out  every 
olijectiou,  furnished  with  convenient  adjimcts  by 
pmctical  provision,  decorated  by  the  fondness  of 
a  partial  gaze, — we  Iiad  seen  it  constructed ; 
then  we  had  seen  the  fabric  totter  before  the 
breath  of  scornful  nostrils,  and  fall  before  the 
breath  of  a  speaking  mouth.  We  had  observed 
the  anatomical  skill  of  Analysis  dissect  a  mingled 
body  of  notions,  and  sunder  mcongruoos  elements, 
— ^but  the  li\'ing  principle,  which  had  mode  the 
heart  of  a  party  to  throb  as  of  one  man,  escaped  his 
searching  knife.  Wo  had  looked  on,  while  stealthy 
weavers  of  a  slender  matter  had  enveloped,  in  their 
subtle  meshes,  on  object  of  intended  prey;  which, 
rising  up  then,  went  straightway  free,  out  of  their 
tattered  anare  ,*  a  stc^  of  English  sense,  without 
effort,  passing  through  the  vain  entanglement  of 
elaborate  sophistry. 

The  place  had  been  let,  indeed,  to  the  most  va- 
lious  uses ;  reminding  one,  in  its  diversified  ex- 
perience, of  that  ficklo  epitome  of  mankind, 

Wlio,  in  tlie  course  of  one  rcvohins  moon. 
Was  preMher,  fidler,  statesman,  and  buffooo. 

Its  very  large  extent,  accommodating  several 
thousand  persons,  made  it  unsuitable  for  those 
quieter  meetings,  which  merely  transact  busi- 
ness, or  discuss  matters  that  rcqniro  the  atten- 
tion of  a  moderate  number  of  minds.  But  for  the 
wholesale  invocation  of  a  multitudinous  senti- 
ment, the  Free  Trade  Hall  was  frequently  re- 
Borted  to;  and  in  that  city,  the  nursery  of  so 
many  young  ideas,  a  Free  Trade  Hall  meeting  has 
been  legai^  as  tho  critieal  ordeal,  through 
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which  every  novel  design  must  pass,  and  then 
take  rank  among  the  "  movements  "  of  the  day. 
Sometimes  when  the  matter  was  an  evangelical 
"cause,"  a  collection  (D-T.)  in  aid  of  the  interest- 
ing mission  of  white  neckcloths  to  the  swarthy 
tribes  of  Borrioboolah  Gah,  that  vast  area  was 
full  of  bonnets,  and  a  waving  ocean  of  cambric 
sentimentality ;  once  it  was  full  of  broad  hats,  and 
stem  masoulino  faces  under  tiiem,  when  oil  tho 
mechanics  of  iron,  having  "  struck "  with  cha- 
ractai8tiodetormination,met  to  confirm  their  resist- 
ance to  the  supposed  exactions  of  their  employers; 
that  manful  crowd,  seriously  resenting  what  they 
considered  a  grievance,  sitting  close  together  with 
no  boys,  or  women,  or  thoughtless  loiterers  among 
them,  was  the  most  imposing  aspect,  we  had  ever 
seen,  of  the  alternating  occupation  of  those 
benches.  How  the  pictures  of  society  and  human 
life,  mirrored  in  that  Hall,  were  changed  and 
shifted  in  a  few  weeks  or  days  !  One  evening,  it 
was  a  monster  tea  party ;  breathless  waiters  were 
staggering  to  and  fro  with  huge  vessels  of  boiling 
water ;  ladies  at  the  urns,  nigh  distracted  with  the 
incessant  earo  of  filling  a  countless  fleet  of  teacups 
that  were  put  into  their  trays ;  children  silently 
stnti&ng  cake  into  their  moutiis ;  damsels  waiting 
to  be  helped,  and  young  fellows  helping  themselves ; 
everywhere,  a  clatter  of  saucers  and  of  tongaes; 
everywhere,  a  profusion  of  glittering  porcelain 
and  variegated  garlands;  ^enty  of  innocent 
cheerfulness,  and  small  re^rd  for  mo  long- winded 
speeches  to  follow.  The  next  evening,  it  was  as 
if  the  streets  of  the  town  had  poured  in  all  their 
motley  population,  bustling  tradespeople,  tho 
the  dusty  workmen  and  factory  giris,  who  crowd 
along  at  one  o'clock,  the  shabby  vacant  loungers 
who  lean  against  the  wall,  the  trim  families  of 
surburban  gentility,  the  Indies  who  spend  their 
day  in  shopping,  and  the  danglers  who  haunt 
shop-doors  for  their  company, — these  had  como 
together  in  the  Hall,  as  they  do  in  the  street,  in- 
duced by  tho  most  dificrent  motives ;  some  with 
intelligent  interest,  others  to  get  rid  of  ennui,  or 
gather  a  topic  of  faint  conversation,  in  the  A&- 
clarations  of  an  important  political  party ;  some 
with  suspended  balance  of  opinion,  came  impar- 
tially to  hear  and  decide ;  others  eame,  for  tho 
purpose  of  heaping  additional  matter  upon  tho 
onesided  scale,  already  overweighted,  while  they 
had  neglected  to  seek  the  testimony,  justly  due  to 
the  other;  a  few  camo,  by  their  influential  pre- 
sence to  lend,  in  their  esteem  at  least,  more  re- 
spectable (»:cdit  to  tho  cause ;  and  others  attended 
to  recommend  themselves,  by  such  assent,  to  tho 
patronage  of  its  zealous  supporters ;  but  the 
general  object  of  most  individuals  there,  was  no 
other,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  than  the  ostensi- 
ble one  of  ^0  meeting ;  whether  it  were  to  secure 
cheap  com,  or  gratuitous  popular  education,  par- 
liamentary reform,  or  whatever  advantage  tho 
pubUc  mind  of  England,  even  of  a  part  of  the 
nation,  earnestly  desires;  and,  when  a  multitude, 
affected  with  generous  sympathy  and  romantic 
admiration,  shouted  their  welcoiUQ^to  the  eloquent 
representative  of  oppr^f^^^tg^i^fi^^ji^looked 
up,  in  tumultaous  raptii^,  to  seo  a  gravumgUfdi- 
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man  embrace  the  Hungarian  Bictator,  or  thrilled 
with  the  pas^nate  accents  of  a  strange  language, 
in  which  the  farrid  Italian  hissed  forth  his  hatred 
of  Austria, — then,  it  must  hare  been  a  cold  and 
narrow  mind,  witnesang  such  enthusiastio  ex- 
pressions, which  conid  bo  sceptical  of  their  sin- 
cerity, or  unimpressed  with  their  majestic  force ; 
the  voice  of  a  people,  whether  vriscly  or  un- 
worthily directed,  when  it  demands  a  right  or 
clamours  for  Barabbaa,  is  mighty  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  a  sound  of  unequalled  sublimity. 
What  region  of  inanimato  creation  can  show  the 
poet  a  more  inspiring  scene,  than  is  the  surging 
expanse  of  a  great  human  throng,  menacing  or 
exulting,  seething  into  harsh  fury  or  melting  into 
smooth  content  ?  What  poet  of  the  loftiest  order, 
we  might  rather  ask,  has  neglected  to  study  tiiis 
most  awAil  and  wonderful  page  of  the  universe  } 
There  are  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  dreams  of 
terror,  in  the  impending  catastrophe  of  their  peo- 
ple, were  haunted  by  "the  noise  of  a  host,  as  of  a 
flood."  There  is  old  Homer,  long  before  the  de- 
mocratic age,  who  brings  finirard  a  councillor  in 
the  milita^  assembly : — 

He  spote ;  and  hugely  shouted  all  the  Greeks,  as  when 
a  wave, 

With  a  wind  of  tempest  driving,  clashes  full  upon  the 
beaoh, 

Or  roars  around  a  jutting  rock,  that  stands  amid  the  sea. 
Bearing  t3i«  brunt  of  all  the  gales ;  they  clamoured  so 
round  hioL 

There  is  the  first  of  dramatists,  whose  sonorous 
verse  was  learned  not  only  of  the  soul-stirring 
music  of  ringing  weapons  atf  Marathon,  nor  only 
compounded  of  the  mingled  shrillness  and  thunder 
of  the  sea;  but  in  the  congregated  Demos  of 
Athens,  he  had  summoned  tho  loud  consent  of 
his  fellow-citizens  to  heroic  measures ;  and  he  had 
sc^,  that  which  he  describes  of  the  Argive  re- 
pubUc: 

The  air  was  shaken  with  the  multitude 
Of  right  hands  lifted,  signing  this  decree. 

There  is  our  Milton,  whoso  report  of  the  council 
in  Pandemonium,  and  of  the  more  subdued  and 
moderate  applause  of  the  seraphic  audience,  we 
may  quote  by  way  of  comparison  witii  that 
abffve: — 

He  scarce  had  finished,  when  such  murmur  filled 
The  assembly,  as  when  hollow  rocks  retun 
The  sound  <a  blustering  wind,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafaring  men  o'erwatched,  whose  bark  by  chance 
Or  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay 
After  the  tempest;  such  applause  was  heard 
As  Mammon  ended,  and  bis  sentence  pleased, 
Advising  peace. 

But  of  the  poetical  aspect  of  popular  agitations, 
we  may  find  more  testimony,  in  the  essay  which 
shall  diseuBs  an  interesting  question  of  literary 
history, — the  causes  why  the  few  ^andest  of  the 
world  B  poets  have  been,  in  their  day,  practical 
fitatcsmen ;  why,  at  least,  no  really  great  poet  has 
been  devoid  of  a  present  sympathy,  and  concern, 
with  the  social  and  poUtical  exigencies  of  his 
time  i  why  it  is,  that  imagiaatiTe  genius,  although 


sometimes  alone  in  iho  serenity  of  a  towering  in- 
tellect, must  borrow  the  heart  of  the  multitjide, 
and  the  passions  of  the  unsophisticated  manr, 
in  order  to  become  a  spokesman  for  catholic  hu- 
manity. 

Thrae  were  among  the  associations  of  the  Public 
Hall.  But  the  &tfd  step,  which  digresses  fium 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  in  the  contrast  of 
accidental  pettiness  with  the  momentous  solcnmitr 
of  real  interest,  hod  been  made  very  frequentlv, 
on  that  platform.  Vanity  and  meanness,  like  on 
ape  clambering  among  tho  statues  of  the  god?, 
had  provoked  our  laughter  in  the  very  face  of 
moral  majesty.  Enough  of  such  incidents,  to 
which  we  would  not  recur ;  that  place  had  also 
been  the  seat  of  reverence,  and  the  testing-forge 
of  honest  candour.  Awkward  speakers  had  there 
become  graceful  with  the  dignity  of  inartificial 
truth ;  garrulous  ones  had  been  listened  to  without 
tedium,  because  they  and  their  hear^  acquainted 
with  each  other's  character,  felt  a  mutual  respect. 
Familiar  phrases,  and  honoured  names,  connected 
witii  things  that  they  had  reason  to  value,  were 
heard  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  seemed  not 
trite  or  insignifioant.  Paces  which  the  populace 
knew  by  heart,  which  they  had  perused  for  hours 
upon  hustings  or  stage,  were  there  welcomed,  on 
each  reappearancei  as  the  presence  of  dear&iends. 
In  that  place  had  been  invested  no  slight  Ghaie 
of  the  people's  affection,  which  whosoever  con 
despise  is  worthy  of  none. 

Tho  efiect  of  that  initiative,  as  well  as  con- 
trolling, influence,  in  the  affairs  of  our  social  life, 
which  the  system  of  spontaneous  public  meetings, 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  extending  together 
with  its  natural  aUy,  the  la^r  scope  and  freer 
circulation,  of  newspapers,  increasingly  acquires, 
we  leave  to  be  discussed  by  those,  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  indicate  the  course  of  politicid  tendencies 
Ita  immediate  consequence  evidently,  is  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  habits  of 
critical  disputation,  and  in  confidently  pronounc- 
ing judgment.  Whether  the  more  prompt  intd- 
ligouco,  and  the  self-reliant  forwardness  of  opinion, 
£»tered  by  snch  habits,  may  be  altogothra-  sepa- 
rate from  the  risk  of  a  dispositi^  to  hasty 
dogmatism,  and  impatience  of  deliberate  inqmiy, 
— is  a  doubt  that  has  been  s^ously  entertained, 
by  many  persona  who  are  not  wanting  either  in 
respect  for  popular  rights  or  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  this  age.  That  the  prevailing  smti- 
mmt  of  any  miscellaneous  assembly  of  i&iglish- 
men,  even  though  it  be  a  mere  crowd  in  the 
market-place,  generally  is  a  fiiir  and  generous 
one,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  can- 
didly observed  its  manifestations;  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  does  not  always  happen,  that  a  sufBcient 
amount  of  special  information,  upon  the  subject 
they  intend  U>  adjudicate,  exists  in  the  n^;regato 
comprehension  of  the  meeting;  whose  minds, 
already  in  a  train  for  excitement,  are  thus  laid  at 
the  mercy  of  an  ex-pmie  appeal.  It  would  be 
wrong,  if  we,  however  decidedly  attached  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  not  less  for  their  culture  of 
the  virtues  of  citizenship,  than  for  their  security 
to  tho  public  welftre,  affi^ted  tPignore  this 
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accompfmying  hazard,  which  must  bo  guarded 
against,  if  wo  would  pteaerve  {heir  exercise. 

Another  sn^stiou  occurs,  as  the  result  of 
Bome  experience  in  these  proceedings.  Practical 
inconTenience  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a 
nniform  snbmission  to  the  same  roles  of  "order." 
A  regular  code,  minutely  prescribing  the  etiquette 
of  public  discussionB, — not,  of  necessity,  adhering 
to  the  practice  of  Parliament,  which  is  not  inva- 
riably applicable  to  the  diverse  emergencies  of 
mixed  assemblies, — a  methodical  provision  for 
the  accidents  which  do  sometimes  throw  a  public 
meeting  into  conAisiou,  and  render  its  decision 
unsatiBfactory,  is  still  a  desideratum.    In  every 
town  of  the  kingdom,  are  scores  of  respectable 
and  sagacious  men,  who  will  undertake  to  preside 
upon  any  occasion ;  yet  we  are  quite  sure,  they 
would  not  all  agree,  in  defining  the  chairman's 
duty,  in   some  partumlar  iiutances.  They 
•woaiA  agree,    in  requiring  the  mover  and 
Bocooder  of  a  proposition  to  be  beard  previously 
to  any  further  discussion  of  it;  Ihey  would  also 
be  aware,  that  until  some  other  person  move  a 
distinct  amendment,  no  f^irther  discussion  is  in 
order,  except  through  the  tolerating  favour  of  the 
meeting.     But,  after  an  amendment  ha$  been 
moved  and  seconded,  it  may  be  desired,  by  a  third 
party,  to  propose  another  very  diflferent  amend- 
ment. Here,  the  difficulty  begins.  The  chairman, 
very  likely,  allows  the  second  amendment  to  be 
moved,  and  is  thus  encumbered  with  throe  com-, 
peting  propositions.    The  debate  is  protracted,  as 
we  have  seen  it,  for  many  hours ;  three  antagonist 
parties,  each  led  on  to  the  combat  by  its  pair  of 
champioiu,  and  rallying  behind  its  little  paper 
flag,  the  written  copy  of  their  resolution,  engaging 
finally  in  a  confused  mel^e,  exchanging  alternate 
sarcasms  and  contradictions,  until  their  ammuni- 
ti<m  be  exhausted.   What  is  the  chairman  to  do 
now?  He  has  three  sabstantive  propraals,  cmly 
one  of  which  the  meetii^  can  accept.    We  are 
not  going  to  help  him  out  of  the  ombozrassment, 
which  he  ought  to  have  avoided  at  the  outset. 
He  acts  upon  his  own  judgment,  or  on  the  advice 
of  friends ;  or  else,  to  appear  impartial,  he  bows 
to  the  dictation  of  the  party  which  he  is  least 
inclined  to  favour;  or  perhaps,  he  yields  to  the 
most  violent  who  clamours  loudly,  "I  rise  to 
order,  Mr.  Chairman ! "   He  puts  the  original 
motion  to  a  show  of  hands,  not  absolutely  on  its 
own  merits;  "those  who  are  in  favour  of  it, 
hold  up  their  hands, — ^now,  those  who  are  against 
it ; "  but  he  firat  requests  the  supporters  of  the 
original  resolution  to  declare  themselves,  and,  as 
an  alternative,  he  puts  not  the  simple  negative, 
but  one  of  the  amendments.    Then  comes  a  re- 
newal of  the  clamour.  Which  of  the  amendments 
ought  to  take  precedence  ?  Some  people  demand 
the  first  amendment,  to  bo  placed  as  alternative 
wiUi  the  original  resolution;  others  think,  Ihe 
second  amenSnont,  lying  neiarest  to  them,  at  this 
moment  of  the  proceedings,  should  be  ^sposed  of 
first.   We  have  seen  it  doi^  in  botii  these  ways; 
wo  have  also  seen  the  two  amendments  placed 
togfi^hev,  and  put  to  the  vote,  for  one  to  neutra- 
liso  the  other,  after  which  the  snrviror  had  to 
Toi.  XX, — so,  ooxxxrv* 


stand  up  and  wt  to  with  the  original  motion. 
"Very  often  wo  have  seen,  when  there  happened 
to  be  a  majority  of  hands  shown  for  the  first 
amendment,  as  compared  with  the  (ai^;inal  reso- 
lution, that  then,  the  chairman  has  dedared  the 
first  amendment  absolutely  passed,  and  has  refiised 
to  give  the  second  amendment  any  chance  at  all. 
This  was  regarded,  by  the  advocates  of  the  last 
proposition,  as  unjustly  depriving  them  of  all 
opportunity  to  express  their  preference,  smce 
they  could  not  approve  of  the  original,  nor  of  the 
prior  amendment;  and  the  cbiurman  had  not 
enabled  them  to  meet  either  of  those  with  a  mere 
negative,  because  they  did  not  choose  to  adopt  its 
substantial  opponent.  "This  also  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit."  In  the  official  meetings  oven 
of  railway  shareholders,  which  are  invested  with 
legal  authority  to  dupose  of  the  corporate  affairs, 
we  have  seen  the  most  disastrous  confusion,  pos- 
sibly making  void  the  resolutions  of  the  Company, 
occadoned  by  tiie  imperfect  understanding,  or  in- 
CQDfflstent  wact^  of  these  fanctions  of  orderly 
conduct  Honourable  men  have  been,  through 
such  error,  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  dishonesty; 
gentlemen,  of  usually  courteous  and  serene  de- 
meanour, have  so  provoked  each  othor,  as  to 
bandy  intolerable  and  unmerited  recriminations ; 
where,  if  raiiform  order  were  observed,  their  grace 
and  t^per  would  not  have  been  impaired. 

These  reflections,  and  a  great  deal  more,  equally 
appropriate  to  Exeter  HaD,  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  in  the  metropolis,  the  Town  Hall  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  Music  Hall  at  Leeds,  or  the  places 
of  public  demonstrations  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
or  any  other  of  our  great  cities,  belonged  to  the 
Eree  Trade  Hall  of  Manchester ;  and,  as  illus- 
trating some  peculiarities  of  the  present  epoch  of 
our  history,  we  have  stated  them,  as  of  more  than 
a  mwe  local  interest.  Other  pu^wes  to  which 
the  edifice  had  been  applied,  pertaming  to  amuse- 
ment rather  than  to  serious  business,  we  have  not 
recalled. — ^The  amateur  theatrical  performance  of 
a  distinguished  literary  company — the  melodious 
heart-storming  vdiemence  of  grand  voices,  which 
the  ears  of  the  whole  world  greedily  deare— the 
wholesome  and  agreeable  feast  of  OTcellent'muMo 
weekly  provided  fttr  the  popular  recreation,  at 
prices  within  reach  of  the  poorest,  (a  SOTvice  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  social  improvement 
for  which  the  generous  proprietor  has  received  tho 
signal  acknowledgments  of  his  fellow  townsmen,) 
these  and  the  most  various  exhibitions — a  grove 
with  statues  and  cool  foimtains  for  the  summer 
lounger — miles  of  canvass  scenery,  of  mountains 
and  famed  cities  in  foreign  lands,  spread  out  in 
that  room;  the  area,  now  occupied  by  members 
of  a  Mechanics'  Institution  in  the  guise  of  Christ- 
mas mummers,  with  the  Boar's  Head  in  pro- 
cession'; at  another  time,  an  equestrian  circus, 
witit  gaUoping  horses  and  motiey  gymnasts  in  the 
ring, — ^tho  pagtHmtiy  of  these  mimic  wonders,  if 
it  were  worth  our  while  to  describe  what  every 
child  has  seen,  would  aflfer  a  curious  range  of 
comparison  with  those  graver  ocutaons  of  ii^em- 
ous  display  which  havoi^ie^ 
neoting  the  Free  Trade  Hall  "with  the  '^uUio 
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pbaaea  of  our  aocial  life.  But,  we  have  lingered 
hero  long  enough.  On  that  same  grouud,  in  the 
history  of  IladiealjBm  grimly  denoted  Peterho,  the 
Boil  once  moistened  with  the  blood  of  unoffending 
people,  a  new  Public  Hall  is  now  being  erected, 
itay  it  bo  crowded  a  tiiouaand  times  with  a  sober 


and  honest  poptilation,  meeting  for  jost  and  wik 
purposes;  ana  may  its  echoes  be  ever  those  of 
cheerful  mirth,  of  true  woi-ds  boldly  spoken,  and 
of  noble  sentiments  with  unanimous  consent 
plauded  \ 


BBIBERT  AND 

BmBBBT  has  been  at  all  timos  practised,  proba- 1 
bly  from  tho  first  foundation  of  popular  as  well  as 
of'^  absolute  goTcmmont.  It  is  a  mode  of  cor- 
rupting persons  of  feeble  virtue  by  offering  them 
a  prico  for  the  purcliase  of  their  morality,  in- 
ffqence,  and  honour.  Bribery  has  also  been, 
down  to  tho  present  day,  used  as  a  means  of 
securing  those  who  have  already  been,  or,  who 
are  even  traditionally,  corrupted.  The  greater 
the  power  of  corrupting  a  people,  the  more  general, 
both  morally  and  politically,  does  corruption  per- 
vade a  nation ;  and  the  more  corrupt  tho  people 
are,  tho  more  their  civil,  religious,  and  political 
liberties  are  endangered. 

If  the  Boman  citizens  and  soldiers  had  not 
been  generally  corrupted,  they  would  never  have 
yielded  their  liberties,  flist}  to  Julius  Ca:sar,  and 
afterwards  to  Octavianus.  Nor  would  the  latter 
have  evor  acquired  a  titlo,  nor  maintained  his 
ground  as  Augustus,  if  they  had  not  degenerated 
ao  for  as  to  surrender  their  liberties  in  exchange 
for  bis  munificent  distributions  of  food  and  money, 
nor  yielded  up  their  common  rights  amid  the 
amusements  and  exhibitions  which  he  bad  insti- 
tuted to  excite  their  passions,  and  intoxicate 
their  sense*.  "When  tho  Senate  of  Rome,  in  its 
degradation  under  Tiberius,  decreed  money  and 
honorary  distinctions  to  the  Fnotorian  Bands,  tho 
corruption  of  Rome  became  complete ;  and  when, 
after  the  murder  of  Pcrtinax,  those  dangerous 
and  turbulent  soldiers  sold  tiie  empire  by  public 
auction  to  Bidius  Julianus,  the  Roman  power 
continued  &om  that  day  steadily  to  decline  imtil 
its  final  downfaL 

The  Boman  Empa*oT8  were,  like  somo  mo- 
dem BOTereigns,  surrounded  by  fiattcrers  or  con- 
spirators ;  and  when  Diocletian  retired  to  Salona, 
to  grow  cabbages,  and  to  oultivato  fruits  in  pre- 
ference to  reassaming  the  purple,  he  spoke  tni^ 
fully,  when  be  observed  that  "  of  all  arts  tiiat  of 
reigning  was  the  most  diffionlt."  And  he  forcibly 
eiqdained  this  difficulty,  when  he  remarked,  "bow 
often  is  it  t^ie  interest  of  four  or  five  councillors 
to  conspire,  in  order  to  deceive  their  sovereign  ? 
Secluded  from  mankind  by  his  exalted  dignity, 
truth  is  oonoealed  £rom  his  knowledge.  £c  can 
see  only  with  their  eyos,  and  hears  nptiiing  but 
their  misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most 
important  aflScos  upon  Tice  and  weakness,  and 
disgraces  the  most  virtuous  and  deserving  among 
hiAialQMto,  By  lugh  infwuous  art*  the  bwt  «b4 
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wisest  princes  arc  sold  to  flie  vonal  oormptiou  of 
their  courtiers." 

In  the  whole  history  of  Asiatic  gOTorxunenfi, 
bribery  and  corruption,  coupled  with  aaaassina- 
tion,  constitute  the  principal  features.  The  history 
of  the  Greek  or  Lower  IDmpiro  is  little  else  than  I 
tlie  records  of  corruption,  bribery,  and  other  I 
crimes.    It  was  by  corruption  that  the  Uedioi  I 
destroyed  the  liberties  of  Florence.     It  was  by 
intrigue  and  corruption,  political  and  religions, 
that  tho  Italian  republics,  and  Italian  patriotism 
were  degraded  and  ruined. 

Algernon  Sidney,  a  great  apostlo  and  martyr 
for  true  liberty,  dcmonsteitcs,  in  the  40th  scctiw 
of  his  "  Discourse  on  Government,"  that  Libo^ 
produces  virtue,  order,  and  stability,"  that  "Sla- 
very is  acoon^anied  with  vice,  weakness,  and 
misery."  "  luchiavelli,"  observes  Sidney,  "dis- 
oonrsmg  of  those  matters,  finds  virtue  to  be  so 
essenti^y  necessary  to  tiie  establishment  and 
preservation  of  liberty,  that  he  thinks  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  corrupt  people  to  set  up  a  good  govern- 
ment, or  for  a  tyranny  to  be  introduced  if  thn  be 
virtuous;  and  makes  this  eonclusioii,  that  when 
the  matter  (that  is  the  great  body  of  the  people) 
is  not  corrupted,  tumults  and  disorders  do  no 
hurt;  where  it  is  corrupted,  good  laws  do  no  good; 
which  being  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience, 
I  think  no  wise  man  has  over  contradicted  him." 

Montesquieu  observed  that  "the  English  Consti- 
tution will  lose  its  liberty,  will  perish,  when  the 
legislative  power  shall  havo  become  more  corrupt 
than  tho  Executive."  We  do  not  believe  that 
either  Parliament  or  tbe  Executive  can.  In  Great 
Britmn,  booome  esacntiaUy  corrupt, — ^but  oor- 
ruption  may  be  in&sed  into  the  House  of  Ctm- 
mons,  by  the  extensive  practice  of  bribery,  intimi- 
dati<m,  and  common  at  the  elections  of  members 
of  Pariiamrat^  and  by  tho  retention  of  rotten  and 
Mstorically  corrupted  pailiamentary  boroughs. 

From  the  day  that  Louis  XI.,  by  military  fona 
and  with  money,  destroyed  the  feudal  system  nnd 
established  absolutism  in  France,  bribery  and  oor< 
ruption  were  the  most  effectual  agents  employed 
not  only  by  tho  government,  but  also  by  all  those 
who  aspired  to  power. 

Although  in  England  the  barons  usually  asserted 
their  own  rights,  yet  justice  was  invariably  de- 
layed, when  the  !&iug  was  not  bribed  to  direct 
the  oourts  to  terminate  trials.  All  the  flnei, 
wd  p«nalti9«  wmscM,  by  ]I«ddox  in  bia  Hia* 
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tory  of  the  Exohcqoer,  -witii  tiioosax^  of  others, 
were  bribes  for  corrupting  the  tribunals  of  law, 
or  for  erading  punishments.  The  presents  given 
to  Queen  EUzabeth  and  to  many  of  her  prede- 
cessors may  be  considered  as  bribes  for  royal 
fdvoTira— often  for  obtaining  bare  justice. 

The  most  able  and  learned  judges  accepted 
bribes.  How  sorrowful  is  it  to  read  in  the  history 
of  our  country  that  the  father  of  modem  philo- 
sophy— the  great  Bacon,  one  of  the  moat  able  and 
learned  of  Enghsh  judges — was  charged  with 
haTing,  and  that  he  even  acknowledged  to  hare, 
received  lai^  bribes. 

Bribery  has  not  for  a  long  period  been  cither 
ofifered  tof  ox  accepted  by  the  learned  judges  who 
preside  over  onr  tribunals  of  justice ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  during  the  last  century,  corruption 
was  almost  nniversally  practised.  The  Kings 
boaght  statesmen,  clergymen,  antborsi  and  otbir 
pni&c  men.  Walpole  considered^erery  man  was, 
ia  some  way,  completely  open  to  coiTupUon.  He 
no  doubt  acted  on  that  perfidious  system  of  tempta- 
tion, to  the  fascinations  of  which  we  believe  there 
were  splendid  and  numerous  exceptions.  But 
the  succcM  of  his  own  bribery  and  corruption 
almost  justified  hia  duiim,  that  all  men  had 
their  price. 

The  press  has  not  only  itself  been  often,  though 
not  always,  corrupted,  but  it  has  been  used  as  an 
engine  of  corruption  and  misrepresentation.  Bri- 
bery and  corruption  were  rife  and  systematic 
daring  the  government  of  tho  notorious  Cabal 
ministry  of  Charles  II.  Both  wore  used  as  sys- 
tematio  engines  of  power  duiing  the  reigns  of 
Anne,  and  the  fotir  Georges.  Pitt,  Dundas,  and 
Castlereagh,  practised  unscmpulous  bribery  in 
corrapting  the  three  Kingdoms. 

Pitt  hfu  his  inducements  fca  bribing  and  cor- 
rupting  the  English  oonstitneneies.  Dundas 
bribed  and  politically  demoralized  the  whole  of 
that  (until  after  the  Keform)  one  great  Bottcn 
Boroi^h,  known  in  history  as  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  Castlereagh  and  others  cor- 
rupted tho  whole  Irish  Parliament;  which 
however,  was  only  elected  by  a  fraction  of  the 
Irish,  tho  qualified  protestants. 

Fox  and  the  whole  of  th.6  aristocratic  Wbigs, 
bribed  and  corrupted  the  Prince  of  "Walea.  Thoy 
made  him  a  rebellious  son  and  a  debauchee.  Ho 
as  regent  and  king  disavowed,  shunned,  and 
bated  them.  He  indeed  never  loved  any  one.  He 
had  no  aflfections  but  for  those  who  ministered  to 
his  sensaalitics. 

Kmgs  and  Lord  Chancellors  bribed  even  through 
the  Church — ^men  in  holy  orders  received  livings 
from  both,  by  the  infloence  otpartg  men  with  the 
Grown  and  the  ministry.  AH  official  appointments 
were  i  [loliticB],  not  impartiaL  The  colonies,  In- 
dia, the  revenue  departments,  tho  arm^,  the  navy, 
were  all  under  snbaervienoe  to  politioal  bribray 
end  cormption.  The  judicial  benches  were 
bribes,  greedily  sought  after  by,  and  scarcely 
ever  given  to  any  but  to  political  partisan  lawyers. 
Who  and  what  were  our  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Deans,  Prebends,  Canons  >  Who  and  what  were 
the  Poem  cieated  nnoo  the  first  yean  of  the 
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History  of  Party — ^who  since  the  same  period 
onr  Lord  Chancellors  and  other  judges,  min- 
isters of  State  and  other  officials ;  who  wei:e  colo- 
nial governors  and  judges?  Let  the  history  of 
party, — of  elections,— of  votes  in  Parliament,  re- 
veal the  secrets  of  place  and  patronage ! 

How  did  the  men  vote  who  once  sat  for  tho 
sixty-six  boroughs,  which  were  annihilated  by 
schedule  A.  and  for  those  reduced  to  return  only 
ono  member,  instead  of  two  members  ?  Why  they 
all,  together  with  those  elected  by  the  eighty  to 
one  hundred  still  remaining  rotten  boroughs,  were 
either  place-men  themselves,  or  they  were  tho 
steady  voters  of  either  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
parties  who  divided  the  politics  of  the  country, — 
or  they  w^  bribed,  seduced,  and  corrupted,  by 
the  party  in  power,  to  desert  the  party  out  of 
power. 

^  Has  the  B^orm  Act  cured  the  public  corrup- 
tion P  Ko !  it  has  scarcely  moderated  tho  bribery ! 
— ther^ultsof  the  last  general  election  have  placed 
on  record  a  monstrous  catalogue  of  black  revela- 
tions,— of  bribes,  perjury,  and  corruption ;  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  by  Whigs,  Tories,  Pocl- 
ites,  Derbj-ites,  and  Irish  Brigadists, — by  officials, 
lawyers,  and  priests. 

In  England  and  in  Ireland,  the  bribery,  cor- 
ruption and  intimidation,  were  at  very  many 
elections,  conspicuous  and  shameless.  From  Scot- 
land there  was  but  one  petition  against  a  sitting 
member,  and  that  has  failed.  Scotland,  the  former 
rotten  borough  of  the  Butes  and  Dundases,  baa 
not,  at  least  in  her  parliamentary  elections, 
exhibited  corruption  since  1832 — Scotland  may 
have  many  other  sins  to  atone  for;  but  so  iar, 
her  rcpresentAtire  independence  has  for  twenty 
jean  been  maintained. 

Well,  how  have  Ireland  and  tho  Irish  acted 
once  1832  ?  Certainly  not  as  if  the  nation  were 
instmoted  or  tempered  for  practical  constitntioDal 
government !  O'Connell  was  useful  until  after  the 
Catholics  were  emancipated  from  political  disa- 
bilities on  account  of  religion, — afterwar<fe  he  did 
not  a  little  mischief  Can  any  one  prove  that  he 
has  left  a  trace  of  good  for  Ireland  behind  him  ? 
Can  any  one  point  out  any  practical  good  accom- 
plished by  the  Pseudo  Irieh  Patriots,  called  tho 
Brigade  ?  We  believe  not, — Ireland  wants  more 
than  any  other  nation,  the  unity  of  her  people 
for  practical  usefulness — not  unity  for  the  pxu"- 
poses  of  mere  legislative  and  administrative  ob- 
struction. Her  political  priests  aro  a  scandal  to 
their  Cbxircb;  not  but  that  the  Irish  have  just 
complaints — not  but  that  there  is  another  Church 
rich  in  revenues,  and  demanding  reforms  of  evils 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have 
the  most  just  cause  to  complain  of,  as  grievously 
oppressive.  Touching  this  Church,  and  some  other 
real,  not  imaginary  Irish  grievances,  wo  will 
spoak  at  another  time — in  a  separate  article.  But 
do  bribery,  intimidation,  and  corruption  prevail  at 
the  Irish  elections  ?  Certainly !  If  the  secret  were 
revealed  of  the  seat  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
was  transferred  by  a  pretended  Liberal  to  a  member 
of  Lord  Dei'by's  Government,  it  wou{dl  in  aU 
probability  prove  the  sale  of  a  whole  oanstituencT 
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by  a  retmnff  (?)  member,  to  a  mmister  in  power. 
Intimidation,  riots,  and  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  were  however  far  more  conspicnous  and 
quite  as  disgraceful  as  bribery,  during  the  last 
general  election  in  Ireland. 

"Well,  let  us  turn  to  England?  We  do  believe  tiiiat 
even  during  the  whole  administration  of  Walpole, 
the  Minister  who  actually  salaried  Members,  there 
never  was  more  corrupt  bribery  and  intimidation 
than  during  the  last  General  Election.  There  were 
not  merely  two  or  three  W.  B.'s  and  A.  S.'s,  there 
were  legions  of  such ;  but  they  were  understrapper- 
crhninah.  A  digest  of  the  evidence  on  the  Derby, 
Canterbury,  Chatham,  and  Plymouth  election  peti- 
tions, would  indeed  form  a  curious  volume — a  me- 
morial of  Derbt/ite  recklessness  and  electioneering 
corruption.  Liverpool,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
prove  stiU  more  profligate.  Who  were  Mr.  Forbes 
Mackenzie's  committee-men  ?  Did  any  one  draw 
a  check  for  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  corrupt  ? 
no,  but  to  bribe  the  always  corrupt  Jreemm  of  the 
old  slave-trading  port.  Was  there  a  man  with  a 
fat  purse,  who  was  led  to  hope  that  he  would  be 
created  a  baronet?  Was  his  lady  amused  by  the 
Halls  of  Knowsley  "looming  in  the  distance^'  for 
her  reception  ?  We  will  say  no  more,  but  wait 
to  hear  the  revelations  that  will  assuredly  be 
made  before  the  Committee  on  the  last  larcff- 
pool  elections. 

The  Canterbury  revelaltons  arc,  however,  at  pre- 
sent, the  most  glaring.  Poor  Lady  Conyngham 
did  not,  however,  either  by  her  teart,  or  her  money, 
succeed  in  returning  her  son-in-law  for  the  city 
of  St.  Angustinc  and  St.  Thomas  a'Becket.  The 
archiepiBCop^  cily  may,  indeed,  now  and  here- 


after, be  as  renowned,  for  its  immorality  and  cor- 
ruption, as  it  was  anciently  for  its  pilgrimages 

and  its  miracles.  It  would  truly  require  many  a 
saint  and  many  a  miracle  to  render  Canterbnry 
immaculate. 

Bribery  and  corruption  will,  no  doubt,  continue 
to  be  practised.  There  ^vill  still  be  a  thousand 
ways  to  bribe  and  corrupt,  aye,  and  to  intimidate 
too !  The  Tories  have  notoriously  practised  these 
means— the  Whigs  have  done  so — all  have  done 
so,  in  degree.  But  none  have  beat  the  Derbyites. 
In  their  political  sport  tiiey  have  been  as  leddesB 
off  the  turf,  as  they  have  in  thdr  racing  and  betting 
on  the  turf. 

If  we  cannot  prevent,  can  we  moderate  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  eoimption  ?  The  Ballot  may  pre- 
vent intimidation — ^not  bribery,  consequently  not 
corruption.  Extension  oftheSuJffirage  may,  in  some 
d^;ree,  abate  bribery — ITniTenial  Snffirage  would 
not!  Will  stringent  laws  and  heavy  p<malties pre-* 
veut  bribery  ?  Experience  tells  ns  no !  The  only 
really  extensive,  though  not  perfect  remedy,  would 
be  to  have  no  mere  borough  representatives  at  all. 
Let  each  county  include  all  the  towns — ^let  the 
whole  population  of  the  county  and  towns,  for  ex- 
ample, Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Lanark- 
shire, each  return  their  fair  share  of  Members. 
Let  there  be  none  of  those  -vendible  voters — mis- 
called freemen.  Let  each  qualified  elector,  in  town 
or  county,  have  as  many  votes  as  the  whole 
number  of  Members  for  the  county,  including  its 
towns ;  and  this  plan  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
prevent  bribery  and  corruption.  Let  the  voters 
have  the  Ballot,  qIbo^  to  prevent  intimidation. 
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THE  FLYING  HORSE. 

A    TA.LE    or  CASHUEGB. 

CtaUo  the  Second, 

"  There's  something  in  a  Syiag  horse !" — 

Vf  onnswoitTB.— Prologue  to  Peter  BeU, 
Of  all  the  sad  swains  that  sigh  tmder  the  suh, 
Conceive  yourself  reader  ^e  fortunate  one. 
That's  just  stepping  out  of  a  carriage  and  pair 
At  the  porch  of  St  George's  in  Hanover  Square ; 
With,  under  your  wing, 
A  "  gushing  young  thing," 
And  snug  in  your  waistcoat  the  guinea  gold  ring. 
And  further,  suppose 
That  just  as  you  rose, 
At  the  clinching  "  amen,"  from  your  knees  to  your 
toes, 

And  tbe  gushing  young  creature  was  blowing  its  nose, 
The  pompous  old  beadle,  with  business-like  stiide. 
Pushed  Mamma  and  Papa  cavalierly  aside. 
And  seized  the  small  waist  of  your  horrified  bride; 

And,  without  more  ado, 

Ck>mplacenay  flew 
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Through  tbe  air  to  the  pulpit  and  wished  you  adieu  ' 
FUtted  up  to  the  gallery — perched  on  the  rail, 
Nodding  and  winking  and  wagging  his  tail; 
Then  dashed  out  of  window  ftul  tilt  from  the  oi^an ; 
Why,  law ! — talk  of  men  struck  to  stone  by  the  GtHngon ! 
You  d  probably  feel,  left  alone  in  your  ^oiy, 
About  OS  much  "  8(dd  "  as  the  Fnnce  of  my  sttny. 

Through  curls  of  smoke 

The  morning  broke 
On  every  looming  mountain-crown ; 

But  fieiT  last. 

Above  uiem  passed 
The  steed  that  sped  from  Cashmere  town. 
The  horrible  negro  laughed  with  glee. 

As  under  them  tossed  aud  flew 
The  rough  white  foam  of  the  Qiina  sea; 
And  he  shouted  a  wild  halloo 

To  the  crew  of  a  junk 

That  were  howling  with  funk, 
As  it  wallowed  a  mastiess  wreck ; 

And  liuming  pastilles,  ^/-\(-v(-j  I  p 

In  piteous  appeals    ^  ^ 
To  a  corpulent  IdoTou  deck, 
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T'was  noon  by  the  sun, 

Ere,  gloomy  and  dun, 
The  forests  of  strango  Japan 

Bose  out  of  the  sea; 

"  Now,  harkee  to  me, 
Young  gal!"  the  nigger  began ; — 
"  Dat  howlin's  quite  horrid,  and  'taint  no  good  1 
Don't  holler,  they  say,  till  you're  out  of  the  vood , 
Wal  now — of  all  woods  dat  I  ever  come  near 
Down  yonder's  the  last  where  you'd  mi^  people  hear, 

'Cause  nobody  lived  there — never ! 
Dere's  nothin'  but  monkies  and  green  oockatoos, 
Yon  can  'splain  it  all  clear  to  'em,  course  if  you  clKiose, 

But  it  don't  seem  worth  yer  endeavour. 
It's  plum  in  the  middle  I  mean  to  pitoh. 

How  happy  my  pet  will  be. 
In  her  neat  httle  wig-wam  of  hickory-switch, 
A-sitting  on  Sambo's  knee : 

With  nothin'  to  do 

De  honey-moon  through, 
But  fondle  him  nicely,  and  tell  liim  how  true 
She  loves  him  all  down  iiom  de  crown  to  de  shoe ! 
Dere's  oocoa-nut  milk  for  her  drink  so  aweet, 
Doe's  heaps  of  nuts  for  missy  to  eat ; 

De  Utile  bu2Z-bee 

Lire  top  of  de  tree, 
He  scramble  to  fetch  her  down  honey  for  tea : — 

Here : — dis  a  good  place 

To  light  from  our  race ; 
Now  missy — give  Sambo  a  kiss  on  de  face." 

Indignant  Irom  the  horse's  back 

The  proud  young  Princess  sprang, 
And  smote  the  nigger  such  a  crack 

That  his  ebony  jawbones  rang. 
"  Wretch !  stand  aside  !" 
She  sternly  cried, 

"Black  poodle-headed  thief! 
I,  such  a  devil's  nut-fed  bride ! 
Not  if  as  many  threats  he  tried 

As  com-seeds  in  the  sheaf! 
Stand  off!  beware  the  tiger-taught — 

The  daughter  of  Bengal !" 

"  Come !  none  of  dem  'ere  tricks  of  court, 

Dey  don't  suit  here  at  all," 
The  ruffian  said : — "  dere's  time  enoi^h ; 

Me  just  go  rind  a  stick  : — 
If  mis^  still  cut  up  so  rough, 

High  time  dis  gal  to  lick! 
Ha  I  wat  dat  sound  ?  dat  nebber  come 

From  any  bird  I  know  I 
'Pears  like  a  screamer  cotched  in  gum  ; 

Hal  cuss,  what  bugles  blow  ?" 

He'd  hardly  spoke  when  horse  and  hound 

Came  crashing  through  the  wood, 
With  yelp  and  bound  aud  bugle  sound. 

Towards  where  the  lady  stood. 
The  foremost  on  a  raven  steed, 

A  squaro^et  pepp^  man 
Was  yet,  as  well  the  Child  could  read, 

The  lord  of  all  Jwan. 
For  I  bare  heard  and  count  for  true, 

That  royal  eyes  can  tell 
Their  equals  aU  disguises  through, 

Such  grace  in  kings  doth  dwc^. 

The  monarch  rraned  his  raven  steed, 

And  raised  his  hunting  cap ; 
"  Can  aid  so  sweet  a  Princess  need? 

Or  what  auspicious  h«> 
Brings  one  so  lovely  to  Japan, 

Where  strangers  touch  so  seldom? 
And  who — why  gallows  take  the  man ! 

Is  that  unwashed  ho-beldam  ?" 
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She  could  not  speak — she  only  sprung 
And  clasped  iiim  round  the  knee; 

Her  frightened  eyes  and  cheeks  all  hung 
With  tears  were  sad  to  see. 

"  Wat's  dis?"  the  filthy  n^ro  cried ; 
"  How  dare  you  sare !  dis  gal's  my  bride ! 
Go  'long  you  ole  varmin, 
Trot  back  to  your  farmin' 
'Cause,  look  you,  I'm  goin'  to  whip  her  a  sormin; 
,  Slie  want's  tt  most  precious, 
She's  regular  vicious : 
I  reckon  I'll  break  her  iu  raal  judicious : — 
I  alters  do  just  what  I  please  with  my  wife." 

'*  Oh.Toudo!"  said  the  Kii^ — "so  do  I  with  my  knife, 
So  look  out  a-head  <" 

With  a  orack  and  a  squash 
To  arasg  went  the  rarisher  yelping  "  0  gosh !" 
He  Kicked  up  his  heels  and  he  turned  up  his  eyes. 
And  in  short,  as  they  say  in  the  Tragedy,  [diet.'} 

Alas,  now  I  think  of  it, — Horace  declares 
Bad  people  should  always  be  killed  below-stairs: 
And  that  ever,  for  fear  the  discemiog  should  criticise. 
Rank  blood  you  should  carefully  curtain  from  Pity's 
eyes ; 

Such  deeds, '  coram  populo,'  shock  her  repose, 

So  henceforth  such  vile  rogues  shall  die  under  therose. 

Need  I  formally  state,  at  so  gory  a  sight, 
How  mademoiselle  fainted  on-hand  in  a  fright; 
How  they  tickled  her,  splashed  her,  and  ripped  up 
her  stays, 

And  tried, but  in  vein,  her  sweet  eyelids  to  raise, 
Till  finding  her  dumb  as  a  Oerman  polony. 
They  trotted  her  home  on  a  little  black  pony. 

The  horse  in  the  meantime  stood  sober  and  coy. 
Like  the  gift  of  Minerva  when  wheeled  into  Troy ; 
What  the  deuce  could  its  use  be  and  how  it  came 
there 

Quite  baffled  conjecture.   At  last,  in  despur, 
They  settled  to  carry  it  home  in  a  cart, 
As  a  nice  little  nut  tor  anatomy's  art ; 
"  Fum  Owen,"  said  th^,  "  will  jmnp  out  of  his  skin, 
To  see  such  a  promising  mammal  brought  in; 
He's  the  man  for  our  money, — so  handy  and  quick ! 
He  orieB  all  day  long  for  more  subjects  to  stick. 
Gad  I  in  five  minutes'  time  from  the  knife  at  your 
throttle 

Your  skeleton's  picked  and  your  tripe's  in  a  botUel" 


A  broad  and  royal  chamber. 

The  dawn-lignt  slanting  in, 
Through  panes  of  Orient  amber, 
As  if  one  smile  to  win ; 
One  waking  smile  from  her  who  lies- 
Deep  sleep  upon  those  curtained  eyes ! 

Around  her  fragrant  pillow, 

A  bower  of  plumes  and  gold 
Droops  Uke  a  glittering  willow ; 
And  still  in  slumbers  fold, 
She  stirs  not,  though  the  stmbeams,  now. 
Have  trembling  kissed  her  queenly  brow. 

Hark !  trumpets  in  the  palace  court, 

Their  clear  and  gay  reveillee  flinging; 
And  bang !  the  cannon  from  the  fort 

Set  all  the  pictured  windows  ringing, 
And  roar  to  all  the  tower  bells 

To  loose  their  clamorous  tongues  to-day : — 
She  wakes  at  last,  as  hoai-sely  swells, 

Down  street  and  square,  one  grand  "  hooray !' ' 

Around  her  couch  a  maiden  train,  p 
On  bended  kneefi  present  their  duty," 
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Yet  larish  all  their  ftira  in  vain 

Upon  the  dark-eyed  soiithern  heanty. 
She  gazes  round  in  strange  suntriso; 

"  Wliere  am  I    was  it  all  a  dream  ? 
Tlie  Prince,  tiie  Indian  ?"   "  Bless  your  eyes, 

He  loves  you  as  a  cat  loves  cream! 
He  does  indeed  ma'am,"  chirp  they  all ; 

"  You'll  meet  him  in  the  Peacock  Hall !" 

"  Meet  whom  ?"  she  aslta,  "  whose  halls  are  these? 

What  boisterous  mirth  is  youder,  pray? 
Whatguna  and  bells?"  "Oh,  dear,  ma'am,  please 

Remember  'tis  your  wedding  dny ! 
Thoy  say  hie  hifilmessdid  not  sleep 

One  mortal  wink  the  livelong  night ; 
And  twice  upon  the  floor  did  leap, 

Each  time  exclaiming, '  Hold  me  tight ! 
Don't  let  me  dart  her  dreams  to  break!' 
Ah !  what  a  husband,  ma'am,  he'll  make !" 
Wliat  bondage  is  rhyme  I  Why  just  hero  I'd  lay  down 
A  large  sum  of  money — to  wit  half  a  crown, 
To  be  loose  for  five  minutes  and  tell  you  in  prose 
What  grief  in  the  Child's  pretty  bosom  arose ; 
What  thoughts  of  the  Prince  !  O,  it's  cruelly  hard 
To  shamble  along  like  a  handicapped  bai-d, 
Wliile  thi-ee-vohime  tinkers  plod  recklessly  by  :  — 
No  abbey  for  them  though,— no,  no !  when  they  die ! 

A  sad  fix  was  hers,  because  Kings  of  the  East 

IJon't  stand  upon  trifles— in  courtship  at  least; 

And  boldly  condense  all  the  iisual  twaddle 

To  "will  you,  or  won't  you?  a  nod  or  a  noddle!" 

She  felt  that  to  stave  off  her  destiny  sad, 

But  one  way  was  open, — at  once  to  sham  mad. 

Now,  in  England,  there's  nothing  more  easy  on  earth ; 
You  needn't  indulge  in  ridiculous  mirth ; 
Tilburina'a  white  satin,  Ophelia's  sad  song, 
Mi-s.  Bloomer's  pink  breeches,  are  all  far  too  strong. 
Y'^ou'vo  simply  some  innocent  victim  to  smother, — 
A  child  three  weeks  old  is  as  good  as  another, — 
Or,  coaxing  your  sweetheart  to  walk  in  the  garden, 
Tuck  a  knife  in  his  brisket,  and  then  beg  liis  pardon, 
And  lo,  the  deed's  done !  all  the  jury  in  chorus 
Will  snort,  "  How  inhimian  to  liring  her  before  us  ! 
Bab!  stop  the  defence !  'Twas  a  lunatic's  act, 
Our  verdict, at  once  is,  Not  Guilty  'cause  cracked." 
The  Princess,  however,  who  lacked  opportunity, 
Or,  perhaps,  didn't  care  to  cut  tliroats  with  impunity, 
AVentmadinherownway;  she  slapped  her  maid's 
faces, 

Began  to  munch  ribbon,  kid  gloves,  and  stay-laces. 
Cried  out  for  an  omlette  of  toadstools  and  rum, 
And  finished  by  quietly  sucking  her  thumb. 

Bumbfoundered,  her  horrified  handmaidens  ran 
For  the  chief  palace-doctor,— a  learned  young  man. 
He  came— put  the  usual  questions.  "  for  luck," 
She  gave  him  no  answer,  but  quacked  like  a  duck  : 
That  settled  the  business:  "Alas,  it's  too  plain !" 
He  muttered— "Her  ladyship's  clearly  insane ; 
My  questions  are  all  so  provokingly  parried, 
I  doubt  but  she's  even  too  mad  to     married !" 

Bright  burned  the  King's  anger  on  leamin«  the 
state 

Of  one  be*d  been  pleased  to  select  as  a  mate. 
Gloomily  growling  he  stalked  to  and  60, 
With  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  for  as  they'd  go. 
Then  sent  for  the  doctor,—"  I  wish  you  to  know," 
Said  he.  "  if  the  lady's  not  well  in  a  week. 
Your  neck  it's  our  royal  intention  to  tweak  : 
It's  just  kill  or  euro  man,  and  iwfectly  fair- 
I  like  to  be  candid,  so  Bolus  beware ! 
Poor  Bolus  went  out  with  a  terrified  squint, 
Kight  sorely  dismayed  at  this  practicajf  bint  j 


He  bled  her,  he  cupped  her, — blue  bottles  and  red 
Prescribed  without  ceasing,  and  blistered  lier  head ; 
In  short,  all  the  orthodox  changes  were  ning. 
Till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  then  Bolua  was  hung. 

The  cry  was,  "  more  doctors  I"  more  doctors  there 
came, 

But  signally  failed  the  young  lady  to  tame ; 

And  daily  some  leech,  as  the  patient  grew  worse, 

Who  called  ui  his  carriage,  drove  home  in  a  hearse. 

Enraged  at  such  failnres,  his  Majesty,  then 
Demolished  the  Hall  of  those  medical  men. 
To  jail  went  the  College ; — their  cars  were  all  clipped. 
They  were  privately  blistered,  and  publicly  whipped: — 
Each  day,  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  they  quafi!*ed 
A  fine,  frothy  goblet  of  double  black-draught; — 
— "  The  discipline's  rough,  but  the  fault  is  your  own," 
Said  the  king,  "I  must  raise  vour professional  tone." 
As  a  final  resource,  he  bade  fieralds  proclaim, 
llirougb  all  the  wide  land,  in  his  Majesty's  name, 
"Volunteers  to  the  front !    Any  bold  amateur. 
Who  fancies  he's  able  the  Princess  to  cure. 
May  drop  in  and  do  it.  In  case  of  success, 
Her  weight  in  pnre  gold  will  but  faintly  express 
Our  sense  of  Ida  merit.   In  case  be  should  mull  it, 
We  shall  weigh  him  himself- with  a  rope  round  his 
gullet." 

"But  how  about  the  luckless  Prince?" 

I  hear  some  reader  say ; 
"Pray  what  has  he  been  doing  since 

The  Indian  soared  away? 
Perhajis  he  sought  an  early  grave, 

Erom  youth's  bright  hoi)cs  debarred; 
Or  did  he  simply  stamp  and  rave  ? 

Out  with  it,  master  Bard ! " 

I'll  tell  you.   On  first 

Comprehending  the  worst. 
The  yells  he  sent  after  that  Indian  accurst 

Were  something  quite  awful ; 

Indeed  such  a  jaw>full 
Of  tenns  that  in  Bow  Street  ore  voted  unlawfid« 
And  cheap  at  fire  shillmgs,  you'd  really  have  thought 
He  couldn't  in  youth  have  been  properly  tai^ht. 
On  cooling,  however,  he  clearly  perceived, 
'Iwaan't  thus  that  the  maiden  could  well  be  retrieved ; 
And  wisely  remarked,  "  If  the  Child  I  can't  follow. 
At  least  she  shan't  think  that  my  love  is  all  hollow; 
But  follow  I  will!" 

In  those  days,  you  should  knowj 

Mere  gontlefnlka  didn't  a  travelling  go : 
No  coekney  had  ever  yet  ventured  a  stroll 
On  the  banks  of  the  lUiine,  or  beheld  the  Tyrol ; 
Mr.  Smitli,  of  Mont  Blone,  had  he  lived  at  the  time. 
Would  have  scaled  Shooter's  Hill  when  in  want  of  a 
(•limb. 

Or,  may  be,  indulged  in  a  heiut-hroken  moan 

For  Albion's  white  cliffs  on  the  beach  at  BoiJogne; 

At  present  our  troubles  are  sorely  increased, 

AVhen  each  travelled  monkey  tells  tales  of  the  East. 

In  short,  it  was  eveiywhere  quite  understood, 
A  tourist,  as  such,  could  be  after  no  good ; 
I'll  simply  allude  to  the  scrapes  of  I^ord  Bateman, 
For  which,  vide  passim,  the  life  of  that  great  man. 
A  pilgrim  passed  freely,  and  so  did  a  pedlar. 
Bat  every  one  else  was  a  "spy"  or  a  "meddler." 

Otu"  hero  accordingly  purchased  a  "pack," — 
Brushed  his  hat  the  wrong  way,  turned  his  ahirt- 
colloi'B  back, 

Put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  andThia^pTtSkin  his 

pooket,-Cigitized  by  VjUOy  IL 

And  went  to  a  general  dealer's  to  stock  iC^ 
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No  curitniB  reader  will  ask  me,  I  hope, 
For  a  formal  detail  pf  pomatum  and  soap, 
Rouge,  tweezers,  tiu  thimbles,  pills,  hair-dyes,  and 
snuff, 

Because,  if  he  docs,  he'll  get  more  than  enough  ; 
SuflBce  it  to  say — that  convenient  old  phrase ! — 
The  IVince  drove  away  iu  a  bagman-like  chaise ; 
And  cai-ing  but  little  where  Fortune  might  lead, 
Like  honest  Bon  Quixote,  left  that  to  his  steed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day, 

He  reached  a  great  bay, 
Where  lay  a  stout  ludiaraan  bound  for  Cathay ; — 

The  Captain  was  bawling, 

The  sailors  were  hauling, 
Or  flourishing  shoreward,  their  hats  of  tarpaulin; — 
"Maybe,"  cried  the  Prince,  "these fine fellowB will 
fall  in 

With  her  whom  I  seek !  IU  at  once  volunteer ; 
IVill  be  fifty  tunes  better  than  snivelling  here !" 

He  did.   Says  the  mate,  "  You  young  shaver,  avast ! 
You  must  mind  how  you  haul  or  you'll  fetch  down 
the  mast ! 

You  sleek  whipper-snapper,  why  what  good  are  you? 
No  matter,  go  for'ard !  we're  short  of  our  crew. 
If  you  don't  pull  your  pound,  lad,  you'll  dance  at  the 
gangway," 

He  added,  and  swore  a  good  deal  in  a  datig  way, 
With  diTers  allusions  to  "  ambers"  and  "eyes,' 
That  shore-keeping  readers  would  rather  surprise. 
And  made — ^though  th^  wouldn't  be  pretty  to  read — 
The  Prince  go  below,  Tery  nerroos  indeed. 

Some  weeks  had  gone  by  since  that  fine  afternoon, 
When  down  on  their  course  came  a  frightful  t^hoon. 
It  roared  through  the  rigging  and  thrashed  them 

about, 

The  mate  had  his  eyelids  blown  clean  inside  oiit. 
The  bulwarks  were  stove  and  the  water  washed  in, 
Till  the  men  at  the  pumps  were  all  up  to  the  chin; 
In  sbort,  to  save  life — they  could  hope  for  no  more — 

Tliey  put  Uie  helm  up,  and  so  ran  her  ashore. 

The  Prince,  who  instinctively  snatched  up  his  pack. 
When  he  found  all  the  timbers  beginning  to  crack, 
(At  such  dreadful  times,  as  you've  probably  read. 
The  queerest  of  fkncies  come  into  one's  head,) 
Keaohed  land  on  a  grating ;  but  scarcely  had  set 
His  foot  on  hard  ground,  before,  sneezing,  and  wet. 
He  was  pounced  upon,  pummelled,  and  gagged  like 
a  felon. 

With  outrages  perfectly  painful  to  dwell  on; — 

"  Now,  listen,  yoiuig  man, 

Your  foot's  in  Japan  1" 
They  shouted, "  Ah  !  get  it  away  if  you  can ! 
Come,  try  it  at  once,  lot  you've  no  time  to  spare ; 
It's  not  so  much  longer  tliat  noddle  you'll  wear !" 

They  led  the  wretched  youth  away 

Before  a  pig-tailed  beak; 
"  Now,  stranger,  hast  thou  aught  to  say  ; 

If  80,  you'd  better  speak ! 
Our  laws  are  death  to  those  who  land 

■Within  these  isles  of  ours ; 
It  seems  they  caught  you  on  the  strand — 
A  Pedlar  hy  the  powers  1 
Unstrap  his  pack 
Trom  ofTliir!  oaek, 
And  what  the  wiire^  may  be 
That  brought  hira  thus 
To  trade  witlt  us. 
We'll  very  yiiickly  see  I 
Ha!  snufi' and  tobacco  :—n  smuggler,  I'll  swear! 
Houge,  thimbles,  pins,  tweezers — hem!  dyes  for  the 
hair! 


And  hollo !  see,  "  Holloway's  Ointment  and  Pills, 
Guajftiiteed  an  Infkllihle  Cure  for  All  Ills !" 
O  ho  !  that  explains  it !    I  now  see  it  all ; 
He's  alter  that  blessed  young  child  of  Bengal ! 
Did  you  come,  my  young  friend,  to  6fi"ect  her 
recovery  ?" 

"  —  I  did !"  screamed  the  Pi'ince.   "  I'm  her  slave, 

I'm  her  lover,  I 
Came  to  recover  her !    Oh,  is  she  here  ?" 
" — Not  80  fast;"  growled  the  Magistrate,  looking 
severe: — 

If  that  be  your  object,  the  King's  Proclamation 

Commands  us  to  pass  you  without  molestation ; 
But  hark  ye  !  they  tell  me  the  lucky  man's  fee 
The  weight  in  pure  gold  of  that  lady  will  be ; 
One-half,  my  young  pill-box,  is  ample  for  you  ; 
The  rest  must  reward  me  for  lettuig  you  tlu-ough  : 
Should  you  ever  return,  vnth  your  head  on  its  socket, 
Eememher,  I've  tliat  Uttle  claim  on  your  pocket !" 

Albeit  the  Prince  was  puzzled  sore. 

He  i^isely  answered,  "  Done ; 
When  next  we  meet  on  yonder  shore, 

"We  halve  the  cold  I've  won : 
Meanwhile,  I'd  thank  yoxu-  Lordship 

To  make  my  bearings  dear, 
For,  as  we  say  aboard  ship, 
I  don't  see  how  to  steer." 


The  palace  gates  are  gained  at  last. 

The  drawbridge  cleared — the  sentries  peaged ; 

"  From  foreign  lands  across  the  sea. 

I  come  to  work  a  cure,"  said  he ; 

"  Where  is  the  lady  7  show  me  in. 

And  let  the  oharm  at  once  begin." 

Outspake  the  palace-porter. 

A  very  friendly  man, 
"  To  come  across  the  water 

Was  but  a  simple  plan, 
Because  you  might  have  died  at  home. 
Nor  ever  braved  the  roaring  foam. 

"  Yon  skulls  that  peel  and  blister 

In  the  sweltering  noon-day  sun 
Could  not  one  hit  assist  her. 

But  came  off  one  by  one : 
Aye,  all  you  doctors  fare  alike, 
There  won't  be  soon  one  empty  spike. 
"  Between  the  homceopathist. 

Who  grins  there  on  the  right. 
And  yon  poor  damp  hydropathist, 

Wlio  only  died  last  night. 
Your  head  will  hang  to-morrow  morning;— 
Ah— well!  if  you  will  take  no  warnmg,— 
Go  iu  and  welcome:  that's  the  door. 
And  there's  the  lady,  on  the  floor! 
"  Fly  Doctor !"  cried  the  Prmcess  — "  fly ! 
I  can't  be  cured !  it's  vain  to  try ! 
Hence,  pounder,  with  your  pills  and  pack ! 
I'm  mad— 1  know  it!  quack,  quack,  quack! 
Don't  stay,  I  chai^  you  on  yoiu-  life ! 
I'll  never  be  the  monster's  wife ! 
What,  linger  still?  ....  Good  gracious,  yes  I 
I  know  him  in  tus  pedlar's  dress! 
My  darling  Prince  f  I  am  so  glad ! 
My  dearest,  I'm  not  really  mad!" 
Quito  needless  were  it  to  persist 

In  tearing  from  such  scenes  the  veil; 
The  '  happy  couple '  hugged  and  kissed. 

No  douht— hut  that's  besidp-my  tale: . 
f  I  do  not  rhyme  toDt^ldJM^  ^^^'QPS 
Who  never  did  such  things  himself.  O 
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As  quick  as  pigeons  on  the  wing, 

Her  maidens  ran  to  find  the  King; 

<<_0h  Sire  1"  thej  clamoured,  "  please  come 

quick ; 

A  pedlar's  been  and  done  the  trick ! 

At  once  they  both  a-kissing  fell, 

And,  as  it  seems,  he's  kissed  her  well ! — " 

In  rushed  the  King,—"  Yoiu:  hand,  my  friend ! 

The  means  which  led  to  such  an  end 

We  will  not  question  1  There's  your  cheque  ;— 

Remember  that  we've  spared  your  neck ; 

Our  banker's  gone  ahrcMid,  but,  dash  it! 

It's  odd  if  somebody  won't  cash  it; 

Till  then,  you  see  you've  less  to  carry : — 

And  now,  my  Queen,  at  once  we'll  marry !" 

Confounded  stood  the  lovers ; 

But  the  royal  pedlar  said, 
"  Until  she  quite  recovers 

It  were  not  safe  to  wed : — 
There's  magic  been  at  work  on  her, 

That  hasn't  run  its  course ; 
'Twas  drawn,  imless  I  greatly  err, 

From  an  Enchanted  Horse  1 
I  only  wish  I  had  it  here, 

I'd  soon  set  matters  right; 
And  then  your  Highness  need'nt  fear 

To  marry  her  to-night" 

"  To  be  sure! "  cried  the  King ; 

"  Now  you  mention  the  thing, 
\Vo  picked  up  a  nag  that  they  hither  shall  bring ; 
Aud  then  cut  your  conjuring  short,  by  the  bye, 
I  hate  being  treated  like  Christopher  Sly  I" 


The  Horse,  as  I  mentioned  I  think,  had  been  placed 
In  the  Royal  Museum,  whose  keeper's  good  taste 
Made  them  lock  all '  hobgoblin-like'  things  out  of  sight, 
In  a  snug  shady  '  basement,'*  that  suited  them  quite; 
And  hence  his  good  looks  were  a  trifle  gone  by. 
Being  mouldy,  and  mintu  a  tail  and  an  eye. 

"  Race  bim  out,"  said  the  Prince,  "  in  the  open  court- 
yard, 

Bring  incense — bring  amber^s,  camphor,  and  nardl 
light  censers  all  round  him; — stand  back  if  yon 
please; 

The  lady  must  mount  him  and  sit  at  her  ease  :— 
More  incense,  more  incense !  continue  to  smoke  us. 
Whilst  I  disenchant  her !  now  then, — Hokus  pt^as! 
And  presto,  away!" 

To  the  aaddle  he  sprang. 
The  flzang  h<nrsMlookwork  went  ronna  with  a  olang. 
— "Huzzalbr  check-mate!  My  fine  fellow  you're  done! 
So  next  time  your  thoughts  upon  marrying  run 
Be  wise  and  don't  act  like  an  owlish  old  Cadi, 
But  previously  ask  the  consent  of  the  lady !" 

All  right-minded  people  will  hear  with  delight 
That  Qie  lovers  arrived  at  Cashmere  before  ni^t; 
The  wedding  went  off  with  the  greatest  edat. 
The  Prince  on  the  throne  soon  replaced  bis  j>apa. 
The  Great  Mogul  dying,  his  daugliter  oamo  in 
For  the  throne  of  the  Indies — ^tbe  crown  and  the  tin, 
And,  all  over  Asia,  their  n>lendouT  and  fame 
Were  everyone's  theme,  till  Jolm  Company  camel 


•  See Qnarteriy Beviev.  Ait, 'British MaBeum,'ToL 
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JUSTICE  TO 

JpsncE  to  Scotland?  'What  does  it  mean? 
It  is  a  cry,  good  reader,  which  is  getting  up  in 
the  northern  regions,  and  which,  if  sustained 
much  longer,  will  get  beyond  iho  confines  of 

Bonny  Tenotdale  and  Cheviot  moontcuns  blue, 

and,  mayhap,  will  command  the  attention  in  some 
degree  of  tho  Legislature.  Being  a  cry,  the  next 
question  is,  what  utterance  is  being  shouted  by 
the  Caledonian  voice  ?  And  to  this  we  answer  in 
the  briefest  terms,  that  the  Scotch  presently  are, 
and  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  losii^  their  nationality ;  that  the  centri- 
potal  goi^  of  London  is  absorbmg  what  hod  wont 
to  belong  to  Edinbui^h,  and  that  in  lemect  of 
pazUamentary  grants  and  Qoroniment  influence, 
London  and  iDnblin  get  more  than  their  share  of 
good  things,  while  Edinbnzgh  is  left  to  Bhift  £>r 
itself. 

These  are  tho  Bpecific  complaints,  and  in  dis- 
cussing them,  two  points  require  to  be  attended 
to.  iKrst,  do  the  causes  for  grumbling  really 
exist  ?  and  if  they  do,  can  they  be  explained  on 
any  satisfactory  grounds  ?  We  plead  guilty  to  a 
reasonable  shai^  of  the  per/ervidum  ingmmm  Scoto-  I 
mm,  but,  at  tbd  muoo  timo,  Tre  arc  not  insomblo  { 


SCOTLAND. 

to  the  little  weaknesses  that  sometimes  adhere 
to  North  Britons,  when  comparing  themselycs 
with  others,  and  we  therefore  mean  to  conduct 
the  inquiry  in  on  impartial  spirit — although  wc 
are  qiiite  aware  that  by  indulging  in  this  frame 
of  mind,  we  may  lay  ourselves  open  to  tho  char^ 
of  lukewannncss,  if  not  indeed  of  positive  want  d 
patriotism.  To  this  result  wo  arc  quito  indif- 
ferent, as  the  conscioumess  of  porforming  du^ 
is  at  all  times  a  sufficient  reparation  for  tempo- 
rary misconception. 

We  have  no  lif»itation  then  in  affirming  dis- 
tinctly at  the  outset  that  Edinburgh  is  not  en- 
titled to  the.  same  advantages  as  London  or 
!DubUn.  There  be  some  men  end  some  companies 
where  the  ntt^nnce  of  such  a  herosy  would  ez* 
pose  its  propoonda  to  something  little  short  of 
personal  violence,  and  to  them  wo  have  simply  to 
say,  "Strike,  but  hear!"  And  if  tliey  vmbat 
listen  patiently,  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  satisfy 
them  that  our  position  is  tenable.  As  the  metro- 
polis of  the  three  Kingdoms,  and  the  scat  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  London  is  entitled  to  certain 
immunities  to  which  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have 
no  just  daim ;  and  as  the  metropolis  of  an  im- 
poveriahed,  BomejrJ|^t^^^i@^Mi^abiiMiMl 
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ooo&trjr,  Boblm  is  jastified  in  seeking  obtain 
pririlcges,  which  Edinbui^h  is  not  entitled  to, 
and  which,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask. 

We  make  these  two  concessions  broadly,  and 
without  reserratiott,  bat  then,  after  giving  them 
their  full  influence,  we  are  afinid  that  after  all, 
Scotland  has  yet  to  cmplain  that  strict  jnstice 
has  not  been  meted  oat  to  her.  The  thistle  has 
been  in  the  shade,  while  the  rose  and  the  diamroek 
hare  been  basking  in  the  sondune.  Some  per- 
aons  haye  aaked  with  wondering  simplicity  why 
Edinbnigh  should  possess  any  superiority  over 
LiTerpooI,  Manchester,  Sirmingham,  or  other 
towns,  of  equal  and  greater  trade  and  population, 
and  why  it  should  expect  subsidies  and  counte- 
nance, to  which  they  do  not  lay  claim.  The 
answer  to  this  is  easy.  Edinbm^h  is  the  metro- 
polis of  an  ancient  independent  Kingdom — having 
a  separate  code  of  laws,  and  professing  a  different 
religious  creed  and  form  of  Church  government. 
If  you  will,  it  represents,  in  the  phraseology  of 
Lonl  Lyndhurst,  a  community  differing  "in 
blood,  language,  and  religion."  The  Post-office, 
Custom-house,  Stamp-office,  and  other  public 
places  in  Liverpool,  may  all  hail  &om  the 
central  heads  of  these  departments  in  London, 
but  when  the  border  is  crossed,  Blackstone  must 
pv8  place  to  Stair,  and  tiie  Thirty-nine  Articles 
mus^  north  at  the  Tweed,  bend  down  before  the 
Clon^ri<Hi  of  Faith.  There  is,  therefore,  the  best 
possible  reason  why  S^nbntgh  should  not  be 
placed  in  tlie  same  category  with  English  pro- 
vincial towns — nay,  more,  supposing  that  Uiws 
and  creed  were  matters  of  which  the  State  did  not 
take  cognizance,  the  feet  that  Edinbui^h  had  cer- 
tain privileges  conferred  on  her  at  the  treaty  of 
Union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  would  of  itself 
be  decisive  of  the  point.  A  Scottish  King,  James 
TI.,  ac<iuirod  the  English  crown  by  direct  legal 
succession — always,  of  course,  on  the  assumption 
that  Elizabeth's  title  was  dear  and  indisputable — 
and  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns  put  a  stop 
to  interminable  wars  and  intrigues  between  two 
countries  which  nature  had  joined  together,  and 
which  feudal  violence  and  ignorance  of  true  national 
poliCT  had  alone  put  asunder.  Under  James  L, 
Charles  L,  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
and  Willifun  and  Kaiy,  the  two  territories  were 
r^ly  connected ;  but  under  the  sway  of  Queen 
Anne,  En^ond  and  Scotland  were  united  under 
one  ^  government— llie  Scottish  Parliament  was 
abdished,  and  the  seat  of  rale  was  transferred  to 
London.  It  could  not  of  course,  be  expected  that 
the  Scotch  would  consent  to  the  extinction  of  a 
domestic  Legislature,  without  certain  guarantees 
being  solemnly  interchanged  that  her  ancient  pe- 
culiarities of  government  and  administration 
should  be  inviolably  maintained.  In  many  in- 
stances we  are  bound  to  admit  that  these  have 
been  duly  preserved,  but  in  other  respects,  it  is 
evident  that  theyhavo  not  been  preserved,  although 
our  regret  at  this  result  must  be  lessened  by  the 
consideration  that  some  portions  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  have  unquestionably  been  changed  for  the 
better.  The  Union  was  accomplified  amidst 
much  di^mac^  and  craft;  no  little  hasto  was 


manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  oommismonors 
respecting  the  two  Kingdoms ;  and  although  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
wasdistinguishedfor  literature  andmartialprow«ts, 
there  are  clauses  in  the  document  which  de- 
monstrate conclusively  that  its  firamers  lived  before 
the  pul^Ucation  of  the  "  "Wealtii  of  Nations,"  and 
that  the  theory  of  Hbea»l  goveniment  was  Imt  im- 
perfecfly  understood  by  them.  We  refer  to  the 
regulations  ment  stamps,  window  duties,  coals, 
malt,  &c.,  vheee  by  a  transparrat  device,  Scotland 
might  have  been  for  a  time  from  the  EngUsh 
imposts  on  these  items,  whilst,  as  experience  has 
since  proved,  it  was  only  necessary  to  repeal  the 
current  English  tariff,  and  then  in  new  enact- 
ments bring  the  whole  to  bear  on  Scotland.  Of 
this  we  do  not  at  all  complain,  as  it  is  but  quite 
feir  that  like  commodibes  should  be  similarly 
taxed  in  both  countries — nay,  more,  we  r^^t 
that  differential  duties  should  still  deface  the 
statute  book.  "We  have  never  seen  any  propriety 
in  causing  Scotch  whidcey  to  pay  a  higher  duty 
in  Eng^d  than  is  exacted  in  Scotland — and  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  Scotch  blood 
in  his  veins,  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  take  a  hint 
regarding  this  matter,  from  Clause  V  JLL.  of  the  txeaty 
of  Union,  which  runs  thtis : — 

"  That  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  for  erer, 
from  and  after  the  Uiuon,liable  to  the  same  excises  apou 
exdaeable  liquors,  excepting  only  on  beer  and  ale,"  (fee. 

How  the  Scotch  distillers,  and  the  Scots  living 
in  England,  ever  submitted,  in  the  face  of  a  decla- 
ration so  positive  as  this,  to  the  present  excessive 
impost  on  the  national  beven^,  when  exportod 
to  the  southern  porti<m8  of  the  idand,  appears  to 
us  toliave  been  an  ovrasight  little  short  of  mira- 
culous ;  buttibis  end  tlie  inroads  wiU&ll  to  bo 
conaidraed  at  more  length  hereafter. 

Of  the  clauses  whit^  very  properly  have  been 
tossed  overboard,  the  two  fbllowing  may  be  cited 
as  fevourable  specimens : — 

XX.  That  all  heritable  offices,  saperioritiee,  heritable 
jnriBdictions,  offices  for  life,  and  junsdictions  for  life,  be 
reserved  to  the  owners  Uiereof  as  rights  of  property,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  nov  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  of  this  treaty. 

XXI.  Thattherights  and  privilegesoftheroyalbnisbs 
in  Scotland,  as  they  now  are,  do  remain  entire  alter  the 
Union,  and  notwithstaading  thereof. 

Had  these  two  precious  clauses  been  allowed  to 
remain  intact^  we  should  have  had  ever^  noblo- 
mon  and  laird  claiming  power  to  hang  or  unprison 
his  vassals  at  their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure ; 
we  should  have  had  all  sorts  of  placemen,  sine- 
curists,  and  pensioners ;  and,  above  all,  we  should 
have  had  neither  parliamentary  nor  burgh  reform. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  tiiat  we  do 
not  idolize  the  Act  of  Union ;  and  that,  by  conse- 
quence, we  are  no  believers  in  its  inviolability. 
What  Parliament  does  at  one  time,  it  may  undo 
at  another ;  and  it  were  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  imperial  legislature  should,  in  our  day, 
be  trammelled  by  an  Act  of  any  former  Parliament 
that  seriously  obstructed  social  progress.  Having 
laid  down  this  position — which,  wo  may  observe 
parentheticaUy,  was  fitst  enunciated  (fiy  Lor4 
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Ghanccllur  Hardwickc,  vrhon  ho  introdaccd  his 
Act  for  tho  Suppression  of  Hercditablc  Jurisdic- 
tions, during  the  time  of  the  llebpllion  of  1745 — 
it  may  be  alleged  that,  practically,  we  give  up  the 
Union  Treaty,  and  that  wo  are  not,  in  conse- 
quence, entitled  to  plead  its  enactmenta  in  bar  of 
any  pmposcd  innovation ;  in  reply  to  which  ire ' 
have  to  st:i!o  that,  whilst  not  obji'Cting  to  altera- 
tions in  the  great  iiitcniatioual  statute,  we  would  [ 
have  all  infractions  made  on  it  to  be  proelaimed  ■ 
openly,  and  not  carried  through  by  side-winds ; 
whereas,  for  the  most  part,  infringements  have 
been  made  on  it  by  stt'olth,  and  its  existence 
has  often  been  completely  ignored  by  modem 
legislators.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be — 
ono  law  should  not  contradict  another;  and  in 
pleading  for  this  recognition  of  the  Union,  we 
simply  gtipulato  for  a  concession  to  wliich  every 
ordinary  Act  of  Parliament  is  undoubtedly  en- 
tiUed. 

Having  so  far  premised,  yro  now  wish  tho 
reader  to  go  back  in  thought  to  the  period  when 
Scotland  had  a  Mcmajch  and  Court  of  its  own — 
when  royal  residences,  now  in  ruins,  glittered  in 
pomp  and  splendour — ^when  the  native  nobility 
were  not  ashamed  to  reside  in  the  land  of  their 
birth — and  when  even  the  rustle  of  lawn  sleeves 
added  variety  to  the  pageant  scene.  "Well,  when 
James  migrated  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
vacant  sceptre  of  Elizabeth,  the  indigenous  Court 
and  its  nobility  departed,  never  to  return.  Holy- 
rood  and  Scone  became  deserted ;  and  Falkland, 
Lochmaben,  Dunsta&iage,  and  ijnhthgow  crum- 
bled into  decay — the  nobility  sought  the  sunnier 
clime  of  England,  and  the  bishops  gravitated  to 
its  richer  pastures.  All  this  was  annoying,  no 
doubt,  to  Scotland,  but  England  could  not  help 
the  change  that  htul  taken  place ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  bear  any  shore  of  the  blame. 
There  was  nothutg  to  prevent  tho  Bcoto-Anglioan 
kings  from  holding  aftcmate  courts  in  the  two 
countries,  and  occasionally  they  did  visit  the 
northern  cf^ital;  but  we  tUl  know  that  such 
swarms  of  needy  advcutarcrs  tracked  the  footeteps 
of  their  sovereign  to  the  English  El  Dorado,  that 
**  Solomon"  became  ashamed  of  them  and  their 
country  together.  Moreover,  the  royal  pedant 
was  deeply  in  debt  to  many  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects (the  claim  preferred  by  Richie  Monipliea,  in 
the  *'  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  is  a  fair  case  in  point), 
that  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  avow,  that  want 
of  will  rather  than  want  of  opportunity,  prevented 
him  from  oftencr  disturbing  the  cobwebs  that 
began  to  adorn  Holyrood.  ^o  "  Martyr"  again 
might  have  got  over  tho  pecuniary  difficulty,  but 
he  got  into  controversy  with  Alexander  Henderson 
about  Cliurch  Government,  and  he  did  not  choose 
to  expose  himself  to  the  fire  of  Presbyterian  artil- 
lery. Of  the  Protector's  company,  the  Scotch 
received  a  larger  share  than  they  at  all  relished. 
Charles  II.  never  forgave  tho  compulsory  admi- 
nistration of  the  solemn  Icocue  and  covenant ;  and 
a  visit  from  his  brother  James  was  out  of  tho 
question.  "William  of  Holland  had  no  tie  of  birth 
or  descent  to  connect  him  with  the  north,  and 
l-.onco,  excqitbg  tlie  solitary  visit  of  George  IT., 


Scothmd  remained  unhonoured  by  royal  visits  till 
tho  advent  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Thus  was  the  Court  swept  away;  but,  mean- 
while, legal,  political,  commercial,  and  social 
institutions  were  advancing,  and  long  before  the 
Union  came  to  be  talked  of  or  consummated,  tho 
public  appointments  in  Scotland  were  large  in 
point  of  number  and  di;jnity.  What  they  arc 
now,  in  both  respects,  may  be  easily  ascertdned 
by  any  one  who  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
instituting  a  comparison  between  what  they  witu 
and  what  they  are.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
ncccpsnry  to  select  a  period  before  the  Union,  or  at 
the  Union,  or  even  immediately  after  its  adjustment. 
Wo  shall  refer,  on  tho  present  occasion,  to  the 
year  1 784,  an  epoch  very  nearly  fourscore  of  years 
posterior  to  Queen  Anne's  times,  and  one  which 
is  distinctly  within  the  recollection  of  many  living 
men.  AVe  take  no  note  of  the  innovations  that 
took  place  between  1707  and  1784,  and  they  were 
neither  few  nor  small ;  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  comparison  between  certain  institu- 
tions  as  they  stood  in  1 784,  and  as  they  now  stand 
in  1853. 

At  the  Union  the  judicial  establishments  of 
Scotland  were  the  Court  of  Session  for  civil  causes, 
the  Justiciary  for  criminal,  the  Admiralty  for  ma- 
ritime, and  tide  Exchequer  for  fiscol  cases.  The 
staff  was  as  follows  : — 

Court  of  fiffMwn,  1781* 
A  Lord  President, 
foDTteen  Judges. 

Court  of  Juaticittry. 
A  Lord  Justice  Ijoiieral, 
A  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
Five  Ju(!go3. 

Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
four  Judges. 

Court  of  Admiralty. 
A  Lord  Vice-Admiral, 
One  Judge. 

The  Union  Act  provided  for  tiie  perpetnity  of 
these  four  conrts — subject  to  such  modifications 
as  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  think  fit.  Be- 
form,  therefore,  was  clearly  admissible,  hut  cer- 
tainly not  suppression— yet  the  Courts  of  Scsuoti 
and  Justiciar)'  are  all  that  now  remain.  The  Ad- 
miralty Court  has  been  utterly  extinguished,  and 
its  jurisdictions  transferred  to  London,  while  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  has  berai  annexed  to  the 
Court  of  Session. 

The  Judicial  Staff  of  1784  was  twenty-six. 

The  Judicial  Staff  of  1853  is  thirteen,  being 
exactly  one-half. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  a  cumbrous  or  expensive 
system  of  legal  administration,  and,  therefore,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  pruning  of 
judges  and  court  implied  a  retrogade  movement. 
We  merely  refer  to  these  things  as  justifying  the 
statement  that  extensive  and  sweeping  chwiges 
have  been  made  in  the  Scottish  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, as  well  as  for  illustrating  another  posi- 
tion to  which  we  shall  prc^atly  advert. 

The  sixteenth  [SC|i]tiM[ib^(ALtl0OMc£  provided 
that  tho  Scottish  Mint  should  he  cou'&ucd;  and  in 
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1784  it  was  in  existence,  having  a  general,  a  J 
muster,  a  garden,  a  counter-warden,  an  assay-  ; 
master,  an  ongiaTcr,  a  clerk,  and  an  artisan.  It 
13  now  amongst  tlio  things  that  were,  and  the 
premises  are  at  this  moment  occupied  by  a  blxick- 
smith.    Here  then  certainly  is  a  mighty  falling  ■ 
off. 

Of  state  ofBcers  there  was  a  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  a  Lord  I'rivy  Seal,  and  a  Lord  Register,  all 
with  snitfl.  These  are  now  extinct,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  Lord  Advocate,  three 
commissioners,  and  a  steward.  Now  it  would 
ai^WBT  that  His  Hoyal  Highness  is  minus  an 
establishment  in  Scotland — a  ctirtailment  which 
we  trost  will  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  house- 
hold of  the  present  heir-apparent  comes  to  be  ro- 
constmcted. 

In  the  roTcnne  departments  our  glory  has  been 
equally  shorn  of  its  locks.  The  stamp  and  post- 
offlces  havo  been  allowed  to  remain,  but  tho 
Boards  of  Excise  and  Customs  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  tho  Brobdignag  appetite  of  Lon- 
don. The  Excise  boasted  of  five  commissioners, 
three  secretaries,  two  comptrollers,  and  some 
fifty  other  functionaries.  Edinburgh  now  rejoices 
in  a  collector,  and  half-a-dozen  supervisors,  being 
the  equipment  of  every  sixth  rate  coimtry  town. 
The  Customs  had  five  commissioners,  secretaries, 
comptrollers,  &c.,  to  the  number  also  of  about  fifty 
officials;  and  now  a  couple  of  solicitors  are  all 
that  are  left  of  this  noble  amy  of  place-holders. 

Salt,  having,  for  some  reason  or  other  that  we 
arc  not  antiquarian  enough  to  inquire  into,  been 
dignified  with  a  special  diauaein  the  Union,  there 
was  an  establishment  in  existence  called  the 

Officers  of  tho  Salt  Duties,"  and  they  had  their 
commissioner  and  Bta£f;  but  they  too,  honest 
gentlemen,  had  their  day,  and  nobody  knows  any- 
thmg  about  them  in  1853. 

At  this  stage  it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  met 
with  the  objection  that  the  public  establishmeuta 
of  Scotland  were  too  numerous  and  expensive, 
and  that  to  cut  them  down  was  to  "  scn-e  them 
right."  Be  it  so.  But  what'then  is  made  of  the 
parallel  case  of  Ireland  ?  If,  too,  was  onco  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  with  a  resident  sovereignty, 
and  with  domestic  institutions,  and  it  also  effected 
a  Union  with  England.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
pertinent  question  to  inquire  how  the  Irish  esta- 
blishments have  fared  in  tho  race  of  suppression 
and  modification.  It  is  not  our  business  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  Emerald  Isle  prior  to 
the  consummation  of  their  Union,  the  repeal  of 
which  has  been  so  clamourously  advocated  ever 
since  the  junction  took  place,  but  we  can,  to  some 
extent,  enumerate  certain  officors  which  Ireland 
possesses,  and  which  Scotland  has  never  been 
&vonred  with. 

First  and  principally,  there  is  tho  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  his  Vice-regal  court,  which  spends  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  Dublin,  and  which  con- 
tributes to  keep  up  the  nationality  of  the  country. 
Scotland  has  no  equivalent  for  this,  except  a  visit 
of  ten  days  in  each  year  of  a  Commissioner  to  the 
supremo  court  of  the  established  Church,   A  pro- 


cession and  a  few  dinners  occasionally  on  an  equi- 
vocal scale,  sum  up  tho  benefits  conferred  by  this 
act  of  condescension. 

Then  Ireland  has  a  State  Secretary,  who  has  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  whose  specitd  province  it 
is  to  watch  over  Irish  interests.  Scotland  has  no 
functionary  corresponding  to  this  officiiJ,  althougli 
it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  his  services  would 
be  extremely  desirable. 

Of  the  Irish  Attorney  General  and  the  Soheitor 
General,  wc  take  no  account,  as  they  pair  off  re- 
spectively with  tho  Scotch  Lord  Advocate  and 
Solicitor  General — it  being  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  Irish  Solicitor  is  rarely  out  of 
Pfurliament,  while  his  Caledonian  brother  is  rarely 
in  it. 

Tho  Judicial  JSstablishments  of  Ireland,  reason- 
ing from  their  presimt  fulness,  do  not  amiear  to 
have  suffered,  like  the  Scotch,  from  curtailment. 

The  following  is  the  current  legal  equipment  of 
Ireland — 

A  Court  of  Chancen', 

A  Court,  of  Bankrurlcr, 

A  Court  of  Qiiijt  n's  Jlcnnh, 

A  Court  of  (Joramon  I'leas, 

A  Court  of  Exchequer, 

A  PrtTogfltive  Court, 

A  Conwi:itorifll  Court, 

A  High  Court  of  Ailmiralty, 

A  Cowt  for  iDsolTeDt  Debtors, 

A  Civil  Bill  and  Record  Court. 

Of  Kilitary  Establishments  Ireland  has — 

An  AdjutRnt-GcnoTftra  Office, 

A  Quart«r-Masler  Oeneral'fl  OiBce, 

A  Judge-Advocate  General'3  DepartJuent. 

In  tho  Civil  Department  it  has — 
A  Privy  Seal, 

A  Paymaster  of  Civil  Services  Office, 

A  Stationery  Otfiue, 

A  Custom  llouf^e. 

An  Excise  Office, 

A  Board  of  Pahlio  Works. 

Ireland  has  contended  for  "  Justice "  with 
tnimpet-tongue.  Scotland  has  on  the  contrary 
rarely,  if  ever,  lifted  her  voice,  and  tho  reward  of 
the  one  has  been  fulne^,  if  not  plethora  of  offices, 
while  the  return  meted  out  to  the  sister  kingdom 
has  been  starvation,  economy  and  cheese-paring  in 
every  conceivable  fashion. 

But  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  allow  the  coronach  to 
be  sounded  over  the  neglect  of  Scotland.  Here 
are  a  few  items  of  liberality  to  Erin  wherein  no 
corresponding  grants  or  allowances  have  been  made 
to  Caledonia;  or  if  made,  they  ore  so  glaringly 
discrepant  as  not  to  bo  worth  taking  into  account. 

Balance  due  by  Ireland  to  Consolidated  Fund  at 
January,  1861,  £7,767,555  3s.  lOd. 

January,  1651. 

Annuities  and  Pensions    ....  45,S94  0  7 

SiUarics,  Allovrances,  &o.  .   .    .   ,  8i!,751  6  10 

Cowte  of  Justice     ......  "ik-ifiOl  a  10 

MisccUimeous  ^  7  5 
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Charitable  and  Literary  Infiututiona   15C,38?  0  0 

Agrionlturo  and  Manafootores  .   .      0^00  0  0 
Foblio  Works  and  Employment  of 

Poor  69,733  0  0 

Dublin  Fc^oe  30,000  0  0 

£-mfi76   0  0 

Bat,  still  again,  laying  aside  public  esiabliBh- 
menta  and  coming  to  educational  and  charitable 
institutions,  the  disparity  between  the  liberality 
diown  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  notoriously 
great.  Until  a  parllamentaiy  commission  be  ap- 
pointod  with  power  to  inquire  into,  and  to  detul 
systematically  the  grants  to  both  countries,  it  is 
impossible  from  any  existing  source  of  informa- 
tion, to  obtain  correct  data  illustratiTe  of  the 
glanng  disonpanoy  that  actually  subsists.  "Wc 
can  omy  at  present  give  appnndmate  statements. 

To  be^^  with  the  church.  livland  has  an 
establiahod  religion,  and  so  has  Scotland — ^but 
except  an  insignificant  trifle  to  the  episcopal 
body,  no  dissenting  community  in  Scotland  re- 
ceives one  fiothing  of  publio  money ;  whereas, 
the  Soman  CathoUcs,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Unitarians,  all  receive  subsidies  in  Ireland. 

Take  education.  The  national  schools  in  Ireland 
have  been  defrayed  out  of  the  imperial  pxu«e. 
Scotland  has  no  corresponding  national  schools. 
Within  the  last  ten  years  three  colleges  have  been 
built  and  endowed  in  Ireland.  Since  the  Union, 
Govenunent  has  neither  built  nor  endowed  a 
college  in  Scotland.  The  State  supports  Trinity 
Coll<^  for  the  Established  Ghurdi  in  Ireland, 
Uaynooth  for  the  Catholics,  and  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution  for  the  Fresb3rterians  and 
Unitarians.  Scotland  receives  a  pittance  for  its 
fire  universiti^  but  the  total  amount  docs  not 
grratly  exceed  what  is  given  to  Maynooth  alone. 

Thrai,  thirdly,  let  us  oonsider  the  case  of  the 
benerolent  institaticms  of  Dublin,  and  contrast 
them  with  those  of  £dinbu^h.  We  have  already 
stated  that  in  such  matters  Ireland  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  treatment,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  retract 
our  concessions  on  this  point.  When  famine  or 
any  extraordinary  crisis  occurs,  we  ore  willing  to 
extend  generous  sympathy  to  the  Irish,  and  to 
aid  in  extricating  them  from  their  di^culties 
with  no  nig^;ard  hand ;  hut  when  we  come  to  pit 
Dublin  against  Edinburgh,  we  can  perceive  no 
just  reason  for  exceptional  allowances.  The 
capital  of  Irelimd  is  every  whit  as  wealthy,  and 
its  trade  as  flourishing,  as  that  of  the  capital  of 
Scotland;  it  has,  hitherto,  been  exempt^  from 
Income-tax  and  enjoyed  other  immunities  to 
which  Edinbui^h  has  been  a  stranger,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  Dublin  from  putting  its 
hand  into  its  own  pockets  and  supporting  its  sick 
and  hurt  exactly  as  Edinbui^h  does.  Sut  how 
stands  the  &ot  ?  Here  are  the  grants  io  Dublin 
tar  one  year: — 


Foundling  Hospital   £650 

House  of  Indnstiy   0,H83 

Westmoreland  Lock  Hospital  ....  1,750 

Female  Orphan  Hospital   OOO 


18,888 


Brought  fonrard    ....  13,683 

Fever  Hospital  3,040 

Lying-in  Hospital  .   600 

Dr.  Steevan'B  Hosidtal  1,200 

Hospital  Ibr  InouraUes   400 

£18,123 

In  juxta-position  to  this,  there  are  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  Royal  Infirmary,  several  Dispenstuies, 
Ea^ed  Schools,  and  Foror  and  Lying-in  Hos- 
pitals, not  one  of  whioh  receives  contributions 
from  the  public  purse.  But  we  are  sick  of  these 
comparisons,  and  will  carry  them  no  ferther — ^to  do 
so  were  a  work  of  supererogation — ^they  speak  for 
themselTes  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood by  enlightened  and  impartial  men. 

How  comes  it  then,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked,  that  Ireland  stands  up  so  puguaciooslv 
for  its  rights,  while  Scotland  maintains  so  much 
supineness?  The  question  is  one  which  camiot 
be  solved,  but  this  at  least  lies  on  the  surface  and 
may  be  broadly  stated.  The  nationality  of  both 
countries  is  deeply  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  each, 
but  it  is  not  expressed  with  equal  fervoor  by 
both.   When  an  Irishman  stands  for  a  scat  in 
Parliament,  Ireland  is  the  beginning,  middle,  ami 
end  of  his  addresses  to  his  oonstitueDts ;  but  when 
a  Scotchman  aspires  to  a  seat  in  St.  Stephen's,  it 
ia  imperial  questions  that  he  speaks  about;  he 
would  have  financial  reform,  colonial  reform,  vote 
by  ballot,  extension  of  the  sufiage,  resistance  of 
papal  agresu<m,  retrenchment  in  army  or  navy, 
economy  in  the  dvil  service  oc  any  thing  but 
Scotch  interests.   He  docs  not,  it  is  true,  abso- 
lutely ignore  the  afiairs  of  his  own  country,  but 
they  are  elaborately  kept  in  the  back  ground,  or 
alluded  to  in  a  voice  as  ^ntle,  that  like  1]ie 
dietetics  of  Sir  John  Ealstaff,  the  references  are  as 
one  hali^nny- worth  of  bread  to  whole  oceans  of 
sack.    At  the  outset  the  time-serving  Scots  who 
followed  King  James,  little  cared  for  their  coun- 
try, provided  they  cared  well  for  themselves — 
and,  less  or  more,  this  was  the  order  of  things,  till 
the  time  of  Lord  Melville,  who  held  the  strings  of 
Scotch  patronage  so  stringently  that  he  could 
command  a  troop  of  followers  as  compact  as  the 
Irish  Brigade  of  modem  times.   It  was  said  of 
one  worthy  of  those  palmy  days,  that  he  was 
never  present  at  a  debate,  or  absent  at  a  divisioii, 
and  much  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  same  remark 
would  have  been  applicable  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  northern  legislators  of  the  time.     A  thics 
darkness  overspread  the  politiail  horizon  in  those 
days,  and  whoever  vdouL  know  more  about  its 
gloom,  would  do  well  to  c(Hunilt  Lord  Cockbum's 
Life  of  Jeftey,  where  its  history  will  be  found 
drawn  by  a  graphic  pen,  wielded  by  one  who  has 
personal  experiences  of  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  swim  agamst  the  tide.  This  time-serving  hasnov 
passed  away,  and  the  Ecform  Act  has  introduced 
a  class  of  members  more  intelligent,  and  above 
all  suspicion  of  corruption — but  still,  as  before, 
Scotch  questions  and  Scotch  interests  continue  to 
receive  lie  cold  shoulder.    The  great  majority  of 
Scotch  members  are  liberals,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  they  were  allowed  full  scope,  more 
would  be  done  for  Scotland.    AU  doiifttionalizlDg 
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measuics  originBte  with  tho  Ghivenment  of  theday; 
and,  numerical^  weak  and  poHticallj  disnnited,  the 
Scottish  lei^esentatiTes  cannot  redst  the  tonent 
or  hold  the  scales  between  tho  ministry  and  the 
opposition,  as  the  Irish  party  are  sometimes  en- 
abled to  do.  In  measures  of  reform,  the  Scotch 
members  are  equally  powerless;  for  these  are 
viewed  in  Parliament,  not  so  much  as  they  may 
aifect  Scotland,  but  as  they  may  bear  on  England. 
Thus  a  majori^  of  Scotch  members  are,  and  long 
have  been,  in  favour  of  the  abrogation  of  TJniver- 
eity  testa;  but  in  the  various  divisions  on  this 
necessary  reform,  they  are  swamped  by  English 
votes.  Tho  English  members  will  not  defer  to 
Scotch  opinion  on  a  Scotch  question,  but  persist 
iu  regarding  it  according  as  it  may  by  possibility 
bear  upon  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  which  is  simply 
a  devout  imagination  that  nothing  but  ignorance 
Gould  foster,  seeing  that  collegiate  institutions 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed  have  scarcely  a 
feature  in  common.  The  same  cause  operates  in 
preventing  reform  of  the  Ktrish  School^  and  hin- 
ders the  adjustment  of  the  anomalous  tax  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  are  saddled  with 
for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  two  great  classes  of  obstructors 
to  liberal  progress  in  Scotland  are  the  clergy  and 
the  lawyers.  If  University  testa  are  to  bo  dealt 
with — if  the  Parish  Schools  are  to  be  opened  up 
to  the  community — if  our  abnormal  marriage  law 
is  to  be  simplified — or  if  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages are  to  be  registered,  the  Scotch  clergy  take 
fright,  and,  on  the  instant,  send  off  deputations 
to  London,  who  blow  into  the  ears  of  Sir  R.  W. 
loglis,  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  &c.,  alums  about  the 
Church  of  England  being  in  danger  if  innovations 
are  tolerated — the  altar,  forsooth,  must  totter,  and 
the  throne  reel,  when  state-tinkering  is  permitted. 
The  bflii^  of  course,  takes  readily,  a^  fbrUier 
^ogress  is  effectually  suspended. 

Iq  like  manner,  the  lawyers  of  the  Edinbui^h 
Btdiam^t  House  are  wmded  to  things  as  they 
fli^  with  an  obstmacy  that  can  only  be  compared 
to  tho  tenacity  with  which  sheU-fiw  ding  to  the 
natal  rock.  They  can  see  no  beauty  anywhere 
bat  in  the  Scots  Acts;  and  although  legal  changes 
have  been  proved  to  work  well  in  England,  such 
experience  goes  for  nothing,  and  all  contemplated 
mroads  on  tiieir  darling  northern  code  are  de- 
nounced as  innovations  of  the  enemy,  as  chimeras 
issuing  &om  heated  brains,  and  as  thoroughly  and 
totally  unworkable.  England  has  for  ten  years 
had  a  sensible  law  of  evidence ;  but  the  Scotch 
lawyers  never  thoxight  of  obtaining  a  like  im- 
provement ;  and  but  for  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord 
CampheU,  who  spoke  loudly  on  the  deficiency  in 
Scotland  in  this  respect,  we  might  have  remained 
in  oar  benighted  state  till  doomsday.  England, 
too,  can,  through  the  instrumentality  of  her 
CouQty  Courts,  adjudicate  cheaply,  simply  and  ex- 
peditiously on  sums  of  fifty  pounds;  whereas  we 
Scotch  ciumot  recover  a  debt  that  exceeds  eight 
pounds,  mx  idiillings  and  eight-pence,  sterling, 
without  much  expense,  great  complexity,  and 
nwBt  provoking  delay.  At  last  we  are  to  obtain 
Bherin  court  rdKom;  but  stiU  we  must,  as  of  old, 


be  laggards  in  fho  race  in  pn^ress,  as  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  cheap  justice  will 
not  be  obtained  for  Scotland  for  sums  that  exceed 
twenty  pounds. 

The  cause  why  legal  influence  bo  much  benumbs 
Scotch  legislation,  is,  that  the  only  public  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  CommouB  both  (when  two 
of  them  happen  to  be  there)  belong  to  tho  legal 
profession.  The  Lord  Advocate  speaks  in  a  voice 
of  authority  that  belongs  to  no  other  Scotch 
member ;  and  being  tho  accredited  organ  of  the 
Government  on  Scotch  topics,  his  deliverancy 
necessarily  carries  more  weight  than  those  of  any 
ordinary  member.  "With  such  an  officer,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  national  interests  would  bo  duly 
seen  to ;  but  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  is  so  very 
peculiar,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  if  some 
portion  of  the  multifiuious  duties  annexed  to  it 
^ould  be  performed  perfunctorily.  He  has  to 
dischai^,  in  his  own  person,  what  in  England 
Mis  to  be  done  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General,  and  certain  other  duties  de- 
volve on  him  which  neither  of  those  personages 
are  called  on  to  look  after.  He  has  his  ordinary 
parliamentary  duties,  he  has  to  act  as  crown 
counsel,  and  he  has  to  continue  bis  own  private 
practice ;  and  the  result  of  all  this  is,  that  he  is 
shuttle-cocked  between  London  and  Edinburgh, 
to  an  extent  that  is  enough  to  affect  sanity.  His 
tenure  of  office  does  not  co-exist  with  that  of  his 
party;  for  the  advocateship  has  never,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Rae,  been  ac- 
cepted but  with  a  view  to  bench  honours ;  and 
hence,  when  years,  fatigue,  bad  health,  or  diaki- 
nees  of  the  administration  for  the  time  being,  hold 
out  their  warning  signals,  the  first  vacant  gown 
is  eagerly  seized,  and  the  advocate  retires  mm  a 
senatorial  life.  Since  the  Reform  era  there  have 
been  aght  Lord  Advocates,  and  almost  all  of  them 
have  been  in  power  for  interrupted  periods.  "With 
numerous  and  diversified  avocations,  wi&  Inief 
tenure  of  office,  and  with  a  atmctiue  of  mind 
more  taken  up  with  things  as  they  are,  than  with 
things  as  they  should  be,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ftmctionsof  the  Lord  Advocate  should  be  abridged, 
and  that  he  should  at  least  undertake  no  more 
work  than  falls  to  the  share  of  the  English 
Attorney  General ;  and  if  that  were  properly 
attended  to,  an  intelligent  Lord  Advocate  would 
not  have  much  spare  time  on  his  hands.  The 
legislative  department  of  the  office  should  be  de- 
volved on  a  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  he  is  no  lawyer,  or  at  any  rate  not 
a  practising  lawyer.  "  Law  licks  up  a',  Davie," 
was  the  saying  of  the  Laird  of  Duinbiedykes  to 
David  Deans;  and  the  statement  has  received 
ample  corroboration  in  our  times.  The  civil,  lite- 
rary, banking,  insurance,  joint-stock,  philan- 
thropic, and  commercial  institutions  in  Scotland, 
are  mamly  officered  by  limbs  of  the  law ;  and  this 
universal  monopoly  of  place  by  the  gentlemen 
the  long  robe,  does  not  tend  to  healthy  expansion 
or  development  of  thought.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  well  known  that  the  class  are_^not 
in  good  odour,  and  althot^h^jra^Qii^^lU^  to 
ostrociae  them,  qx  indeed  any  section  of  com- 
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munity,  wo  sabmitj  tiiat  the  legal  profession 
has  more  than  its  proper  share  of  influence,  and 
should  bo  k^t  back  for  a  time,  until  the  equi- 
poise between  it  and  other  ranks  be  restored. 

If  a  Scotch  Secretaryship  were  instituted,  the 
members  for  Scotland  would  have  something  to 
look  forward  to,  and  we  ehoidd  find  many  quali- 
fying themselves  for  such  an  apppointment,  who 
now  dissipate  their  energies  on  general  aiFairs. 
The  excessive  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  prevail 
in  respect  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  Scotland  would 
be  dispelled,  legal  and  clerical  predilections  would 
be  kept  in  check,  and  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland  could  bo  mooted  with  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  hearing  from,  at  least,  one  man 
Avith  the  requisite  leisure  and  inclination  to  attend 
to  them. 

Another  move  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
for  oonstitncnoies  to  look  after  their  representa- 
tives more  closely  than  tliey  havo  hitherto  done ; 
and  without  absolutely  going  the  length  of  saying 
that  no  Englishman  or  Irishman  should  have 
Scotch  seats,  it  would  certainly  be  but  equitable 
that,  other  things  hoing  equal,  Scotchmen  should 
have  the  preference — and  of  Scotchmen  those  only 
should  bo  selected  who  ore  capable  and  willing  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  their  native  land. 

The  movement  for  "Justice  to  Scotland"  has  been 
more  iraiuediatcly  excited  by  Uvo  causes  of  diverse 
character,  and  as  some  will  probably  think  of  very 
little  moment.  The  first  of  the  new  complaints 
is,  that  in  governmental  heraldry  the  arms  of 
Scotland  have  been  tlunist  into  the  back  ground, 
and  the  second  is  tho  proposed  suppression  of  the 
JSdinhurgh  Gazette. 

Tho  "Heraldic  grievance"  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  small  bond  of  conservators  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  up  for  paucity  of  numbers  by 
pcn-siatence  and  activity  in  warfare.  Tho  question 
may  be  dismissed  summarily.  If  heraldry  be 
worth  keeping  up  at  aU,  it  is  worth  being  kept 
up  correctly.  If  at  the  union  certain  arrangements 
were  deliberately  gone  into  regarding  armorial 
bearings,  it  is  but  just  that  these  aliould  l>e  strictly 
adhered  to.  Right  wrongs  nobody — and  above  aU 
this  is  not  a  question  of  finance  or  administration. 
To  place  the  Scottish  Lion  in  its  exact  place  in 
tho  escutcheon,  ia  not  taking  a  farthing  from  the 
exchequer,  it  is  pampering  no  corruption,  and 
sanctioning  no  abuse.  Therefore  we  would  say 
distinctly,  let  the  Heraldic  grievance  be  remedied 
on  clear  cause  being  shown.  Above  all,  let  it  not 
be  referred  for  decision  to  English  heralds,  tho 
very  parties  who  are  chaJ:ged  with  having  com- 
mitted the  blunder. 

As  to  tho  Edinburgh  Oazette,  3Uj.  Wilson  of  the 
treasury  says,  that  it  would  save  one  or  two  thou- 
sand pounds  wore  it  annexed,  that  is,  absorbed 
in  the  London  Gftaette,  We  do  not  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  tho  statement ;  but  we  hare  two  ques- 
tions to  put  in  connection  with  tho  matter.  And 
the  first  is,  would  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
Scotch  community  would  be  subjected  by  the 
BupprcBsion  of  their  national  register  be  made  up 
by  the  saving  of  tho  sum  named  ?  The  second  is, 
baa  Mr.  Wilson  enquired  how  much  would  bo 


saved  by  the  d<»tmction  of  the  DuUin  GautU, 
and  is  the  Government  prepared  on  its  being 
found  that  a  like  sum  would  be  saved  by  its  abo- 
lition, to  come  forward  to  Parliament,  and  also 
propose  its  annexation  to  the  Lftnion  Oazette  ?  We 
sliould  hkc  that  oiur  esteemed  countryman  woidd 
answer  both  queries  frankly;  but  failing  his  doing 
so,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  su^csting  a  plan 
by  which  government  economy  and  national  con- 
venience would  both  be  consulted.  Let  the 
London  Gazette  contain  copies  of  all  the  intima- 
tions in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  registers,  aqd  then 
let  the  two  last  be  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise, but  still  under  official  sanction.  By  this 
means  there  would  be  no  delay  in  the  insertion  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  notices,  and  those  who  wished 
to  poBsesB  a  central  register,  could  have  it  in  the 
London  Gazette, 

In  the  course  of  the  controversy,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  tendency  of  recent  Scotch  legis- 
lation has  been  to  denationalize  Scotland,  and 
the  Scotch.  In  this  statement  we  do  not  agrco 
to  the  full,  for  the  truth  is  that  no  nation  can  be 
stereotyped  in  its  character  or  hablta,  thoughts 
or  language;  and  what  our  zealous  friends  are 
ascribing  to  St.  Stephen's,  is  often,  more  strictly 
speaking,  attributable  to  the  hand  of  time,  and  to 
that  inevitable,  ceaseless  insinuation  of  change, 
which  Uke  the  progress  of  the  sun,  is  going  on, 
however  invisible  at  the  moment.  Moreover,  the 
inner  depths  of  Scotch  character,  lie  too  far  down 
to  bo  touched  by  such  an  external  thing  as  legis- 
lation, All  sorts  of  prophecies  were  made  at  tho 
time  of  the  Union,  that  Scotland  would  never, 
after  that  fatal  period,  stand  where  it  stood ;  and 
yet  we  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  best  names 
in  Scotland,  have  not  come  above  the  horizon  since 
the  Union  was  formed.  Laying  aside  Wallace, 
Bruce,  and  Enox,  as  belonging  to  warlike  times; 
we  have  had  since  Queen  Aane'a  time,  !Ilunu, 
Scott,  Chalmers,  Watt,  all  giants  in  th^  several 
walks,  and  all  intensely  national.  We  have  no 
fear  therefore,,  for  our  nationality,  but  still  wo 
would  have  every  reasonable  precaution  to  bo 
employed  for  its  oonBervation.  The  Scotch  are  not 
a  luke-wann  people — Ireland  may  complain,  but 
Scotland  will  act.  We  are  a  slow,  patient,  and 
if  you  will  a  dogged  people,  but  once  set  in  motion, 
Scotch  progress  is  all  me  more  rapid  on  account 
of  its  previous  inertia.  We  do  not  speak  in  the 
language  of  boasting,  hut  we  venture  to  say  that 
if  "  Sawney"  once  takes  it  into  his  hard  head, 
that  there  is  any  disposition  to  Uirust  him  aside, 
the  siupicion  will  not  easily  be  allayed,  and 
his  jealousy  will  induce  him  to  assume  a  hold 
resistant  front.  He  will  not  talk  about  repeal  of 
the  Union,  or  of  unsheathing  the  claymore,— 
these  are  fignros  of  speech  i^pted  to  warmer 
climes^  and  not  suited  to  modem  tactics.  Ho 
will  neither  speak  of  those  things,  nor  dream  of 
calling  them  into  requisitionj  but  ho  will  be  inde- 
fatigable in  the  r^istration  courts,  and  very 
troublesome  on  the  hustings,  when  existing  mem- 
bers come  to  render  an  account  of  their  eteward- 
ship,  and  cniTe  a  rtmewal  ^  th&.i(^re9aitatiT9 
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THE  BUDGET— THE  OLD  AND  NEW  CHANCELLOIIS   OF  THE 

EXCHEQUER. 


"Wmi  is  a  Budget  ?  It  is  etymologically  au 
ill-defined  term,  which  has,  howeTor,  for  a  long 
time,  especially  in  Euglond,  acquired  a  great  po- 
litical, as  wcU  as  fiscal  oharaoter.  It  now  rc^ly 
means  a  plan  or  syBtem  for  levying  taxes  and  for 
expeading  the  revenue  yielded  hy  those  taxeft— 
a  plan,  in  fact,  of  financial  economy. 

The  wealth  or  commodities  produoed  by  labour 
and  BkUl,  in  whatever  form  that  a  portion  of  it 
is  finally  abstracted  from  the  whole  stock  of 
commodities  within  a  coimtry,  constitutes  the  only 
sources  of  revenue.  Thus  whether  it  be  a  part 
of  the  value  or  profits  of  tho  produce  of  the  soil, 
of  manufactures,  of  the  forest,  of  mines,  or  of 
fisheries,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  ii^our  and  ihill, 
which  originate  and  produce  all  wealth  and  com- 
modities, create  therefore  all  the  elements  of  na- 
tional as  well  08  individual  revenue. 

The  most  equitable  system  of  taxation  would, 
therefore,  he  to  levy  annually  the  necessary  amount 
of  revenue  to  defitty  tho  just  and  essentially  na- 
tional cxpmditore. 

TboB  jost  national  esqicnditure  ought  only  to 
include — 

;  Fint.  The  payment  of  the  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional acco\mtabilities — that  is  of  the  national 
debt,  olthough  that  debt  never  should  have  been 
incurred — second,  the  expenses  of  purely  national 
defences,  for  tho  protection  of  our  shores,  our 
commerce,  our  property,  our  persons,  and  our  civil, 
political,  and  religious  rights  and  liberties—  thirdly, 
the  just,  necessary,  and  economical  expenses  of 
tho  administration  of  government  and  of  justice. 

A  wise  and  just  government  ought  never  to 
incnr  a  debt,  or  expend  a  revenue,  by  engaging 
in  entangling  alliances,  and  wars  of  foreign  intw- 
vention. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  for  mtaij  centuries 
been  engaged  in  improper  wars,  not  m  the  just 
defence  of  our  Bhorea,  of  our  colonies,  or  of  the 
hlf^wam  of  our  commerce,  but  which  wars  have 
absorbed  more  than  two  thous^da  of  millions  of 
pounds  steriing,  of  the  fruits  of  British  labour; 
and  of  which  eight  hundred  millions  now  consti- 
tute  a  national  debt,  the  interest  of  which  takes 
twenty-eight  milliona  annually  from  the  revenue 
raised  by  taxation ;  but  which  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions must  be  paid,  to  save  the  national  and  indi- 
vidual credit  of  the  British  Empire. 

Bat  notwithstanding  the  profligate  expenditure 
of  all  governments,  from  the  time  that  the  ftmd- 
ing  system  wm  introduced  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  by  William  tho  Third,  down 
to  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
owitury,  we  have  during  the  last  twenty  years 
been  first  gradually,  and  since  1842,  rapdly 
effecting  great  financiid  rcftirms. 

We  have  not  indeed  instituted  a  complete,  di- 
wot  taxation  on  all  property— very  for  from  it, 
Wl  it  will  erer  be  fbond  unprao&oal,  from  the 


inevitably  severe,  inquisitorial  assossmcni  of  such 
a  tax,  to  levy  fifty-four  millions  of  rorcnuo  hy 
direct  taxation  on  property. 

We  have,  how^ever,  cBtablishcd,  olthough  wo 
have  not  quite  perfected,  tho  principle  that  if  an 
article  of  consumption  is  to  be  taxed  at  all,  tho 
duty  should  havo  no  reference  to  whoro  or  by 
whom  the  article  is  produced.  We  havo  also, 
(since  1830)  and  not  including  the  reductions  of 
the  present  Budget,  repealed  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  £22,352,393  and  imposed  new  and  more  equi- 
table taxes  to  the  amount  of  £9,189,225,  thus 
relieving  the  people  from  £13,352,393,  In  tho 
articles  of  bread,  and  other  food,  the  relief  has 
boon  invaluable.  Until  1844  and  1W6 — com 
was  by  a  Sliding  Scale  proliibited,  except  at  famine 
prices.  It  is  now,  with  most  other  article,  the 
essential  food  of  men,  admitted  free.  We  have 
aholi^ed  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool,  cotton  wool 
and  nearly  all  raw  materials;  wo  havo  abolished 
the  excise  on  auctions,  bricks,  and  gloss ;  we  have 
reduced  the  duty  on  coffee  and  sugar  nearly  two- 
thirds,  and  on  the  latter  article  alone  the  diff'er- 
ence  of  the  price  to  the  people  amounts  to  a 
saving  of  about  six  miUions  annmlly.  All  kinds 
of  fish,  cattle,  sheep,  hoga,  poultry,  beef,  pork, 
lard,  &c.,  are  all  admitted  duty  free,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  article  upon  which  there  will  bo 
a  protective  duty — we  havo  always  advocated  tho 
abolition  of  every  duty  on  commodities,  excepting 
upon  eight  or  ten  articles.  What  would  these 
produce  ?  The  whole  Customs  and  Excise  yielded 
on  commodities,  including  expenses  of  colleotion, 
m  1831,  £35,689,677. 

The  following  arfioloB  yielded  a  revenue  as  fol- 
lows^ via. 

1.  Tea   ^65,000,(135 

«.  Coflfee   447,405 

3.  Sugar   4,159,039 

it.  TobacoQ   4,446,408 

6.  SpiritsfroinCuHlonis.C^,r)25,2BO 

„      from  Exdaa  0,o:lO,»-a 

—   fi,555,574 

e.  Wine   1,770,240 

7.  Malt  (Excise)  6,035,500 

8.  Soap  (Exciao)   liOia/^JO 

0.  Siiices  R.u(l  Cruits  st  Ibbb  than 

hnlf  fomer  duties   ....  688,084 
10,  GheeRes,  butter,  and  remBining 

artioles  of  food  and  seeds     .  840,807 


AU  other  commo<Hlie9,  whether 
raw  or  mannfaotured       ,  . 


Xa^.l  95,454 
2,404,923 


£36,680,074 

The  only  other  commodities  under  the  Excise, 
aro,  paper,  which  yielded  £928,877,  Hops, 
£426,028— £1,354,905,  leaving  a  revenue  from 
all  other  articles  under  cuBtoms  of  only 
£1,139,518,  of  which  timber  yielded  £523,872, 
and  silks  and  gloves,  £255,351-j£?89^23i  leav- 
ing for  all  other  importeditwtitdev^^^-^*'^^'' 
wtored  onlj,  £960,290, 
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Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  modify  tho  Income-tax, 
by  levying  one-fourth  less  on  Ixodes  and  profes- 
sions  tiian  on  pennanent  incomes-^to  extend  and 
double  the  House-tax  and  to  reduce  the  Halt-tax 
ono-half :  tiiat  is,  to  throw  away  two-and-a-half 
millions  of  lerenne,  for  the  consumer  would  not 
gain  a  fitrthing  of  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  committed,  will  not 
commit,  so  egregious  a  folly.  He,  in  the  first 
place,  has  modified  the  Income-tax  so  that  when 
the  terminable  annuitieB  end,  in  1860,  the 
Income-tax  will  also  vanish.  He  reduces  the 
tea  du^,  until,  in  three  years,  it  will  be  1b. 
per  lb.  instead  of  28.  2^.,  which  will  benefit  the 
consumer  to  tho  annual  amount  of  about  three- 
and-a-hdlf  miUiotu.  He  abolishes  the  soap  duty 
altogether;  by  which  he  will  not  only  render 
this  country  the  greatest  soap  manufactory  for 
the  markets  of  the  world,  but  it  will  enable 
every  poit  family  to  have  abundance  of  Boap 
to  dean  their  shins,  clothes,  and  bedding.  He 
abolish^  the  duty  altc^ether  on  more  than 


one  hundred  and  thirty  articles  under  the  Cus- 
toms, and  reduces  the  duty  on  butter,  which  was 
formerly  20s.  the  barrel,  to  5s. ;  on  cheese,  which 
was  fiarmerly  10b.,  to  28.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  he 
reduces  many  other  duties.  Among  the  articles 
which  he  will  now  admit  duty  fi^,  will  he 
salmon  and  all  other  fish,  not  free  befiire,  bacon 
and  hams,  seeds,  and  many  other  articles;  while 
the  duties  on  oranges  and  other  finite  on 
poultry,  Ac.  are  reduced  to  merely  nominal  rates. 
On  maniifactured  articles,  the  only  duty  of  ray 
value  retained,  is  that  on  silk  and  gloves.  Ha 
reduces  certain  assessed  taxes,  and  the  stamps  on 
advertisements  from  Is.  66.  to  6d.  "We  hope  he 
will  aboliBh  the  latter  tax  altogether. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  is,  therefore,  one  of, 
and  except  the  one  which  repealed  the  Com  Laws, 
by  far  the  best  that  has  ever  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  It  will  for  ever  rank  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Finance  Ministers  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 

M. 
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Befobe  dropping  in  upon  the  cookmaid,  it  is 
but  natural  that  we  should  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  obserrations  upon  the  science  of 
cookery. 

Oniongh  cookery  must  necessarily  hare  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  fba  arts,  its  true  principles 
were  for  a  loi^  time  unknown  or  miBundcrstood. 
Among  the  ancients  and  among  our  forefathers 
thero  prevailed  a  prodigious  pomp  and  profusion 
of  bad  taste — ^pyramids  of  indismminate  viands, 
a  frightful  prodigality  of  spices,  but  an  utter 
absence  of  sMU  and  sagacity  in  their  association. 
The  dishes  of  the  Komans— the  brains  of  pea- 
cocks, wild-boars  served  up  with  apples,  hedge- 
hogs cooked  in  brine,  crab-fish  with  asparagus, 
the  pluck  of  a  sow  garnished  with  cummin — 
would  have  but  small  attractions  for  us.  What 
would  our  gourmands  s^  to  a  sturgeon  dressed 
with  Tenafian  oil  of  the  Campagna,  with  old  wine 
and  with  the  brine  drained  from  salted  mackerels  ? 
Or  would  our  workmen  content  themselves,  like 
tiie  common  {>eoplo  of  the  Boman  republic,  with 
bread  dipped  in  viii^^  or  the  liqnor  of  pickled 
sprats  ? 

Our  ancestors  did  not  know  how  to  eat.  Mar- 
joram, rosemary,  sweet-basil,  fennel,  sage,  hyssop, 
balsams,  ginger,  sa&on,  and  vcijulcc,  were  ul 
thrown  pell-mell  into  their  stews,  together  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  sugar.  "The  dishes,"  says 
Froissart,  "were  bo  strange  and  bo  disguised,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were.  They 
had  soups  and  sauces  of  every  possible  colour,  and 
compounded  of  the  most  anomalous  ingredients. 
They  brought  upon  table  peacocks  clad  in  all 
their  gta^eous  feathers  and  spreading  their  tails  as 


though  they  were  alive,  and  vomiting  at  &e  same 
time  fire  from  their  mouths.  Th^  had  pies  built 
up  in  compartments,  from  the  centze  of  whidi 
livmg  birds  flew  out  in  cori^  and  the  ousts  of 
whim  represented  churches  and  eitodelB.  The 
{m^fbastas  of  the  art  had  carried  refinranent  so  far  as 
to  roast  ^;gB  and  even  butter  upon  the  s^t.  The 
butter  was  rendered  solid  by  the  addition  of  yolks 
of  eggs,  flour,  sugar,  and  the  crumb  of  bread ;  the 
were  emptied  of  their  natural  contents  and 
stulOTed  with  mince-meat,  aromatic  herbs  and  cur- 
rants, and  roasted  gently,  strung  upon  the  ^it. 

"We  learn  from  a  work  entitied  "  The  Cook," 
written  by  Taillevant,  who  officiated  at  the  table 
of  Charles  YII.,  tiiat  in  those  days  a  dinner  of 
any  pretensions  consisted  of  six  or  eig^t  courses, 
each  one  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  which 
modem  times  afibrd  no  example,  and  necessarily 
followed  by  waatefiilaefls  c(HTesponding  in  its 
senseless  enormity. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  the  cook's  real  oge 
of  gold.  The  most  aristocratio  noblemen  of  tins 
sensual  period  did  not  disdain  to  patnmiw  a  new 
culinary  combination ;  and  if  fhey  were  requested 
to  point  out  what  they  had  done  for  posteri^, 
they  might  refer  the  questioner,  if  t^ey  chose,  to 
the  Fol^ac-steok,  the  Cond^-crust,  fhe  Conti- 
fillet,  the  Soubise-euUet,  the  Yilleroy-gristles,  the 
Eichelieu-polony,  or  the  Montmorenc^-fricasee — 
the  greatest  names  being  associated  -with,  the  most 
exquisite  ragouts  and  dishes. 

Whosoever  desires  to  experiment  upon  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  art  of  cookery,  must 
provide  himself  with  a  professional  cook.  The 
cook-maid  xmHj  attains  to  a  sdentifilt  knowledge 
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of  her  art.  The  professional  cook  series  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  the  cook-maid  caters  for  the  small  pro- 
prietor. The  first  oherishesthe  amhition  of  makii^ 
new  discormes  in  his  art,  of  hec<»mng  tiie  leg^s- 
latw  of  the  stew-pan,  and  tiie  inveator  of  new 
receiptB  and  fbrmt^ ;  the  latter  contents  herself 
mth  cairying  into  effect  those  whoae  excellence  is 
dcmoDBtrated.  The  professor  consnlts  the  "  Boyal 
Art  of  Cookery,"  and  the  Gourmand's  Alma- 
nack/' and  his  authorities  are  the  most  profound 
masters  of  the  science.  The  cookmaid  reads,  if 
Bho  read  at  all,  the  "  Citizen's  Cookery  Book,"  or 
Bome  similar  elementary  treatise ;  she  knows  no- 
thing of  "marinated  pheasant  poults,"  of  "pigeons 
of  Aurora,"  of  "  partridges  of  Singara,"  or  any 
sack  outlandish  messes.  In  the  lowly  sphere  in 
which  she  moves,  the  transcendental  apphances  of 
the  art  -would  be  inapplicable.  Her  employer 
woxUd  be  mined  where  she  to  regale  him  with 
such  dishes  as  the  following,  the  receipt  for  which 
wecopyfiromthe  "Bo^Art  of  Go(»ery,"  page 
494:— 

'.'Poached  J^g*  with  Essence  of  Ihuk*. — Put 
twelve  ducks  on  the  spit;  when  they  are  about 
hahf-roasted  take  them  off ;  out  to  ^  bone  along 
the  ffldes  of  each  bird;  catdi  the  gravy,  season  it 
with  salt  and  Uack  pepper ;  do  not  hmt  it  to  the 
boiling-point,  bat  pour  it  i^on  fifteen  poached 
eggs-" 

The  cookmaid  is  not  often  called  upon  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  above  prescription,  since  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  afford  to  sacrifice  twelve  ducks 
for  the  seasoning  of  fifteen  e^. 

The  cookmaids  who  by  superior  ability  emulate 
the  male  professors,  assume  the  title  of  cordon 
lUu.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  Enights  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it 
being  an  order  which  is  never  conferred  but  upon 
persons  of  distinction,  the  term,  in  common  par- 
lance, is  used  to  indicate  that  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  applied  is  the  first  of  his  class.  They  say  of 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  monks  of  a  convent, 
"He  is  the  cordon  lieu  of  the  order."  Thus  of  a 
cookmaid  of  ability  we  say  "  she  is  a  cordm  hleu." 

The  antipodes  of  the  cordons  hleuc  are  the  ex- 
nursery  maidfl,  who  after  having  irandered  firom 
house  to  house,  and  learned  from  their  varioiu 
nustresses  how  to  cook  a  few  common  dishes, 
transfbrm  thanselves  suddenly  into  oooks.  The 
name  is  usurped  as  easily  as  that  of  a  literary 
man :  a  girl  who  boils  a  shoxilder  of  mutton  without 
spoiling  it,  becomes  a  cook — and  a  man  who  writes 
a  paiF  for  a  newly-invented  pomatum,  styles  him- 
self author. 

The  vanity  of  the  cook  inspires  her  with  the 
love  of  undisputed  dominion,  and  she  hkes  to 
role  in  the  kitchen  as  despotically  as  a  priest  at 
the  altar.  She  considers  herself  responsible  to  no 
one,  and  replies  evasively  to  all  interrogatories 
touching  her  proceedings.  To  her  master's  daugh- 
ter, a  child  gastronomic  promise,  who,  allured 
by  the  fames  of  the  roast-meat,  has  ventured  into 
the  kitchen,  she  cries  in  a  scolding  tone,  "  Be  off, 
I  don't  want  you  here ;  1*11  have  nobody  peeping 
into  my  saucepans."  At  another  time  she  will  be 
gradons,  smiluig,  and  c<mfiding.  Her  vanationa 
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of  character  may  be  partly  due  to  the  elevated 
atmosphere  in  which  she  pursues  her  vocation, 
and  to  the  mephitic  vapours  of  the  charcoal,  which 
are  known  to  bewild^  the  bndn  of  the  cooks. 
They  are  subject  to  eertain  whims,  fidgets,  and 
eooentridt^  which  attest  thdr  chdm  to  relation- 
ship with  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  cookmaids  augment  their  income  by  ad- 
ding to  the  wages,  and  the  presents  they  receive, 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  bones,  grease,  mor- 
sels of  bread,  and  the  refase  of  the  kitchen.  The 
bones  are  manufectured  into  ivory  black;  the 
bread,  with  the  remains  of  soup  and  broth,  are 
bome  off  by  the  milk-men  to  feed  their  pigs. 
The  grease,  the  quantity  of  which  they  augment 
by  the  prodigal  use  of  butter  upon  all  occasions, 
is  sold  to  the  dealers  in  fritters  of  all  kinds,  fried 
fish,  Med  potatoes,  &c.  The  scraps  and  wrecks 
of  a  feast  are  made  over  to  the  singula  class  of 
industrials,  called  Harlecftiin  merchants,  on  ac- 
count of  the  multi-coloured  variety  of  the  eataUes 
in  which  they  deal. 

The  cookmaid  has  her  own  peculiar  and  private 
reasons  for  insisting  on  being  herself  the  purchaser 
of  the  provisions.  So  soon  as  she  finds  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  poBonally  attending  the  market, 
she  swells  wi&  all  the  indignation  of  an  injured 
woman,  team  Ihe  conscumsness  that  she  is  de- 
prived of  an  opportnnily  of  turning  the  market 
penny.  The  more  you  mistrust  her,  the  more 
she  will  sophisticate  her  accounts  with  the  pro- 
vision-dealers. Woe  to  the  unhappy  mistress 
who  dares  to  express  a  su^icion  that  she  is  plun- 
dered ;  she  may  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  cook,  and 
hve  continually  in  hot  water ;  but  she  will  bo 
duped  none  the  less. 

The  quality,  therefore,  most  in  request  among 
the  coomiaids  is  fidelity,  because  it  is  so  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  There  is  often  occasion  to  say  to 
them,  on  the  first  day  in  the  year,  what  Cardinal 
Dubois  said  to  his  steward,  "Igiveyouallyouhave 
robhedmeof."  Forlhemajorpartofthomit would 
be  a  very  handsome  new  year's  gift.  They  all 
manifest  a  soverragn  cont«upt  for  the  citizen's 
wife  who  condescends  to  rise  with  the  dawn,  and 
attend  the  market  They  have  a  horrcv  moreover, 
and  with  some  reason  too,  of  a  certain  class  of 
ladies  who,  ■wbsa  anything  goes  wrong,  fly  into 
a  paaBion,,rise  from  the  taUe,  and  rash  out  of  the 
room  as  though  the  house  were  on  fir^  and 
then  shriek  out  at  the  top  of  the  stau>oase,  "  Tou 
have  smoked  the  soup — ^you  have  over-roasted  the 
the  meat,"  or  other  genUe  hints  of  the  kind — the 
guests  meanwhile  cmmbling  their  bread,  staring 
woefdlly  at  one  another,  and  ready  to  ask  whe- 
ther they  have  been  invited  to  the  house  to  assist 
in  the  correction  of  a  delinquent  cook. 

Tou  need  not  recommend  to  the  cookmaid  any 
of  the  modem  culinary  innovations,  your  econo-  • 
mica!  fiimaces,  concentrating  apparatus,  American 
ovens,  pneumatic  cofiee-pots,  or  patent  gridirons ; 
she  regards  them  all  as  so  many  abominable  crea- 
tions of  stupidity  to  increase  labour ;  and  every 
thing  which  differs  from  the  old  establi^ed  routine 
is  a  crime  in  het  eyea.^ ,  J^an^t^  ^ftPT^  s^vice 
often  years,  gave  her  nutnas  a  monwi^tice— i 
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a  notice  which  she  wonld  never  have  received. 
They  had  imposed  upon  her  the  obligation  of  cook- 
ing by  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  a  new  patent  inven- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  ihe  tendered 
her  resignation.  "  You  boo,  madtune,"  said  she, 
"  when  I  see  a  lamp  burning  in  tho  middle  of  the 
day,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  there  was  a  oorpse 
in  tie  kitchen." 

Cook  is  1^  no  sneans  tree  from  saperstition ; 
she  consults  a  pack  of  cards  to  loam  her  destiny. 
She  sees  disease  and  death  in  the  ten  of  spades 
— treason  in  the  aoe  of  diamtrnds — aplenty  of  money 
in  the  king  of  clubs— and  a  handsome  young  man 
in  the  knave  of  any  suit.  By  the  way,  the  hand* 
some  young  man  in  question  is  generally  a  soldier. 
Stingily  fed  by  the  government,  he  is  susceptible 
of  an  affectionate  sympathy  for  her  whose  sub- 
stantial fere  so  agreeably  supplements  his  miserable 
rations.  If  he  is  Burpmed  in  the  kitchen  em- 
ployod  in  the  rather  unmilitary  office  of  washing 
dishes,  bis  fair  Mend  and  patroness  has  always  an 
excuse  ready — a  stereotyped  but  a  peremptory 
Jipology,  "It  is  my  cousin" — no  good  reason, 
that  so  many  of  your  wine  bottles  should  clandes- 
tinely Biirrender  their  contents. 

The  married  cook  is  a  still  greater  spoiler  than 
she  who,  as  yet  free  of  the  vows  of  eternal  fidelity, 
condescends  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  trooper  as 
hungry  as  he  is  enamoured.  Her  master's  house 
becomes  a  magazine  fimn  whence  she  carries  off 
all  ahe  requires,  bread,  wine,  candles,  butter, 
sugar,  and  viands  cooked  or  nncooked.  For  the 
sake  of  her  husband,  her  diildren,  her  relatives, 


her  friends,  or  aoqnaintances,  she  levies  oonfribti- 
tions  from  kitchen,  cellar,  and  larder — so  great  is 
the  force,  in  her  sensitive  heart,  of  conjugal  ten- 
demcBs  and  maternal  affection. 

"When  cook  is  grown  old  and  feeble,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  employ  her  in  the  preparation  of  any 
dish  in  which  wine  is  a  prinoipd  ingredient.  She 
is  apt  to  divide  the  liquid  into  two  portions,  the 
snudler  (tf  which  enters  into  the  composition  the 
dish  she  is  artificially  compounding — the  larger, 
subjected  to  a  more  natural  {aooess,  pecoolates  ha 
own  venerable  oesophagus,  to  the  immediate  and 
undeniable  disorder  of  her  ideas,  and  a  ntdden 
drowsiness  easily  explained.  The  jonrnalB  lately 
instructed  us  on  the  subject  of  an  aged  cook,  who 
at  three-score-and-ten  terminated  her  life  by  a 
horrible  accident.  She  died  a  victim  to  her  affec- 
tion for  the  vinous  condiment-  Having  dropped 
asleep  in  the  chimney  comer,  she  fell  into  the 
fire,  and  when  discovered  was  found  no  longer  to 
exist. 

The  cook  of  tho  citizen  and  small  proprietor  for 
the  most  part  grows  old  and  dies  at  her  post. 
Those  employed  by  the  upper  classes  have  gener- 
ally a  respectable  aooount  at  the  Sa^gs'  Bank,  a 
provision,  as  they  express  it,  for  "  old  a/lerwarda." 
Sometimes,  dazzled  by  demon  of  speculation, 
by  dabblii^  in  the  frmds  with  their  savings,  they 
will  lose  in  a  short  time  the  accumulations  of 
years  of  gains,  lawfbl  and  nnlawfliL  The  wisest 
are  those  who  retire  to  liieir  native  districts,  and 
partake  of  tlie  dessert  of  their  existence  in  the 
homes  of  thdr  infimcy. 


POLITICAL 

nOHSSTIC. 

Tnx  Administration  is  steadily  gaining  strength 
and  popular  &vour.  Its  leading  members  have 
tlitiB  &r  shown  themselves  to  possess  the  two  main 
quaUfications  required  of  British  statesmen ;  they 
know  their  business,  and  understand  the  temper 
of  the  country.  Even  their  oooasional  mistakes 
have  done  them  no  harm,  Biooe  they  have  either 
be^  as  in  the  Kcwsuth  case,  fiurly  eaqtlained,  or, 
as  in  the  opposition  to  the  inspection  of  nunneries, 
prompted  by  ^aisewOTthy  motives. 

The  disonsBionB  in  the  Lower  House  during  the 
past  month  have  been  ohiefly  oonfined  to  the  de- 
tails of  Ur.  Gladstone's  flna^ial  eoheme ;  and 
the  certaintr  that  the  main  provimons  of  the 
scheme  wonJd  be  adopted  has  tended  to  render 
.  "these  diBcus6i<ms  somewhat  languid  and  iminte- 
resting.  The  complaint  of  the  "  territorial  party," 
that  the  extended  tax  on  suocessionB'  ia  unjust  to 
the  land,  has  berai  met  by  tiie  better-founded 
complaint  of  the  free-trade  par^,  tluit  the  pro- 
posal to  tax  the  holders  of  rateable  property  only 
on  their  life-interest  is  unjust  to  other  tax-payers. 
These  opposite  «bjeotiou  bavQ,  fas  the  present 
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neutralized  one  another ;  but  the  question  is  one 
which  is  likely  enough  to  come  up  again,  at 
some  future  time,  in  another  form.  The  first  di- 
vision on  the  Budget  took  plaoe  on  the  3nd  of 
last  month,  the  question  being  the  oontinuanoe  of 
the  Income-tax,  which  was  curried  by  the  decisive 
majority  of  71,  in  a  House  of  575  members. 

Certain  votes  on  ecclesiastical  questions  deserve 
special  mention  for  the  tendencies  which  they  in- 
dicate. A  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  ChamberB, 
the  liberal  Member  for  Hertford,  for  the  inspeo- 
tion  of  nunneries,  with  the  object  of  preventii^ 
the  iUc^  imprisonment  of  any  of  their  inmates, 
was  opposed  by  Ministers  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and  would  be  a  violatidh  of  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration.  On  a  division, 
however,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bUl  was  given  by  a 
majority  of  138  to  115.  The  queetion  is  one 
wmoh  might  be  treated  without  any  regard  to  its 
religious  aspect,  taking  nunneries  to  be  merely  a 
peculiar  kind  of  lodging-houses.  There  would 
then  appear  to  be  no  impropriety  in  establishing 
such  a  system  of  inspection  as  is  proposed.  But, 
nofcvtuaat&lyr  most  of  those  vho  TOted  for  Mr. 
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ChambexB*  motitm  vero  governed  by  foelings  which 
inmld  induae  them  to  banish  ereiT  Boman  Ca- 
tholic priest  firom  the  country,  and  deprive  ev«ry 
Bitnnan  CathoUo  layman  of  the  firanohiBe,  if  they 
had  the  pover. 

On  a  subsequent  evening,  they  sncoeeded,  under 
the  lead  of  Mr.  Spooner,  in  striking  out  of  the 
estimates  a  vote  of  ;£1,2S5  for  repair  of 
Maynooth  College.  Thereupon  the  friends  of  the 
"voluntary  system,"  pleading  for  evenhanded 
justice  to  all  sects,  moved  to  strike  out  the  vote 
of  £38,492  for  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers 
m  Ireland.  Though  they  did  not  succeed  in 
canying  their  motion,  they  mustered  forty-six  votes 
for  a  proposition  which,  ten  years  ago,  would  not 
have  obtained  the  support  of  a  dozen  members. 
The  foot  is  noteworthy,  as  exhibiting  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  vo- 
luntary principle — a  progress  which  would  be 
much  more  satu&ctoty  if  they  would  not  persist 
in  mixing  np  with  their  aystem  the  qiwstion  of 
popular  education,  which,  as  the  example  of 
America  shows,  is  entirely  distinct  from  it. 

The  Lords  have  rather  unexpectedly  rgected 
the  bill  for  admitting  Jewish  members  to  seats  in 
Parliament.  It  seems,  however,  the  question  is 
likely  to  be  brought  forward  again  in  another 
form ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  lordships 
will,  on  second  thoughts,  chivalrously  forget  that 
the  Jews  are  but  a  small  and  weak  class  of  the 
community,  and  consent  to  deal  with  them  as 
fairly  as  though  they  formed  a  lai^  and  power- 
ful body,  like  the  'Boman  Catholics  or  the  Dis- 
sentezs. 

coiojTCES  Aim  TyensxTDBXcas. 
In  Jamaica,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  the 
differences  between  the  elected  Assembly  and  the 
nominated  Council,  on  the  subject  of  retrench- 
ment were  inczeaaing  in  violence,  and  were  likely 
to  lead  to  a  dksdlutttm  of  tb«  fiomer  body, — the 
Oovemor  riding  wi&  tiie  irrespcmrible  Council. 
The  cdonistB,  whose  means  have  been  lessened 
by  the  reduction  of  tiie  sugar-duties,  are  naturally 
anxious  to  bring  their  expenditure  within  the 
compass  of  their  diminished  resources.  Our  Oo- 
vemment  (which  appoints  both  the  Colonial  Oo- 
vemor  and  Council),  having  reduced  the  taxable 
wealth  of  the  colonists,  compels  them,  neverthe- 
less, to  keep  np  the  same  outlay  as  before.  This 
system,  however,  is  now  to  be  amended.  The  West 
Indians,  like  the  Canadians,  are  hereafter  to  have 
tbe  appointment  of  their  own  innctionaries,  and 
the  control  of  their  own  finances.  Many  difficul- 
ties would  have  been  avoidcHi,  if  this  judicious 
determination  had  he&a,  carried  into  effect  adozen 
years  ago. 

Much  discontent  is  said  to  have  been  caused  in 
^idia  the  annonncement  (perhaps  erroneous) 
of  the  intmtion  cf  tiie  ministay  to  continue  the 
present  system  of  Government  without  material 
alteration.  On  the  third  of  this  month,  the  real 
intontdons  of  the  Government  are  to  be  made 
known.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  tho  discus- 
sions  in  this  country  should  hitherto  have  turned 
altt^ether  on  the  minor  question  of  the  particu- 
lar form  which  is  to  be  g^rea  to  the  Indian  bu- 


reaux in  London.  The  oil-important  question 
relative  to  the  form  of  government  that  is  to  bo 
established  in  India  itself  has  hardly  been  noticed. 
"What  would  have  been  thought  if,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Australian  or  NewZetdand  government  was 
under  consideration,  it  had  been  proposed  to  con- 
fine the  discussion  entirely  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  clerks  in  Downing  Street  ?  Tet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  caurse  which  has  been  pursued  with 
regard  to  India.  Persons  who  have  rerided  in 
that  country  see  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light.  "An  Anglo-Indian,"  writing  to  the  Titlm^ 
observes  that  during  a  residence  of  some  years  in 
what  is  called  a  "  minor  pnaidency,"  he  had  been 
impressed  with  nothing  so  strongly  as  tho  mis- 
chief arising  from  tho  practical  irresponsibility 
of  the  local  government;  and  ho  makes,  in 
reference  to  this  point,  the  following  suggestions, 
which  deserve  attention,  from  their  practical 
character: — 

The  effflctoal  remedy  which  I  propose  to  our  legiilatora 
is  the  eatablishment  of  an  elected  council  at  each  seat  of 
goveniment.  This  body  should  he  endowed  with  amplo 
powers  of  deliberation  and  legislation  on  all  matters  con- 
cerning its  own  presidency,  a  right  being  reserved  to  the 
supreme  Qovemment  of  dealing  only  with  those  questions 
of  high  political  importance  which  affect  the  whole 
country  of  India.  ....  Sut  the  question  which 
will  be  asked  on  all  sides  is,  who  ore  to  be  the  electors, 
and  &om  what  doss  are  to  come  the  elected  t  For  some 
time  it  mil  perhaps  be  impracticable  to  extend  tho 
franchise  beyond  the  presidency  towns,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  this  is  a  grave  defect  in  the  pro- 
pose. But  the  object  of  those  who  go  with  me  thus  far 
will  be  to  get  a  beguning,  and  It  is,  therefore,  as  a  begin- 
ning only  that  I  offer  the  snggestion  that  the  petit  jury 
lists  of  the  presidenuea  present  a  body  of  electors 
already  organized.  The  qualification  for  a  Tote  shonl.d 
be  the  having  served  as  a  petit  juror.  By  the  niles  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  the  goaliflobtion  of  n 
juror  is  the  occupation  of  a  dweUing-hoWie  ot  the  annual 
value  of  300  rupees.  The  list  of  Jurors  is  prepared  by 
the  sheriff,  and  corrected  and  published  jwdj.  An 
appeal  to  amend  the  list  hes  to  the  judge  in  ohambers,  by 
personal  application.  I  propose  dso,  as  a  commence- 
ment, to  draw  the  membem  of  the  Council  from  the  list 
of  grand  jurors.  The  grand  jory  constats  of  those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  European  and  East-Indian  oommumty 
who  are  usually  styled  "  Esquire,"  and  of  a  few  natives, 
selected.for  their  wealth,  rank,  and  intelhgenoe. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  particular 
propositions,  it  is  certain  that  the  value  of  tho 
Ministerial  scheme  will  depend  entirely  upon  tho 
degree  in  which  the  principle  of  locfd  responsi- 
bility is  recognised  and  established  by  it. 

POEBIGK. 

TTniversal  suffirago  and  the  ballot  arc  vindi- 
;  eating  themselves  in  a  quarter  where  such  a 
result  could  least  have  been  looked  for.  It  now 
appears  that  in  spite  of  the  intimidation  practised 
by  t^e  French  Qovmunoit,  at  the  election  of  tho 
iJe^slative  Body,  the  people  managed  to  choose 
an  Assembly  which  very  accurately  represents 
their  feelings.  Last  year,  when  the  general  desire 
in  France  was  for  political  rep<»e,  the  Assembly 
was  quiet  and  apparentiy  servile.  This  year, 
with  tiio  reviving  spirit  of  the  people,  the  Legis- 
lative Corps  becomes  unexpectedly  bold  and  inde- 
pendent. Tho  "Civil  Pensions  Bill"  encoxmtercd 
a  strong  opposition,  and  only  passed  at  last,  by  a 
majOTity  (tf  154  votes  to  76,    On  one  division, 
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the  minority  rose  to  100  TOtes.  A  proposal  for 
bestowing  a  largo  sum  on  the  widow  of  Uarshal 
Ney  was  wiUidTawn,  iqiparently  from  mere  dread 
of  its  rojection.  The  intended  restoration  of  the 
penalty  of  death  for  political  offences,  mi  the 
manner  in  which  the  proposal  has  Won  receiTcd, 
have  evioced  at  once  the  alarm  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  the  growing  hostility  of  the  nation  to 
his  government. 

The  probable  success  of  the  instirrection  in 
Cliina,  seems  at  present  to  be  important  to  this 
country  only  as  it  may  affect  the  supply  of  tea, 
and  with  it  the  public  rcrenue.  Bat  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  that  displacement  of  a  foreign  by  a 
native  dynasty  in  the  most  populous  empire  in  the 
globe,  will  lead  to  results  of  more  than  mere  tem- 
porary importance.   The  Chinese  do  not  tcppear 
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to  he  intellectuaUy  inferior  to  any  other  pco])Ie. 
A  debasing  religious  system,  producing  a  defbctivc 
public  and  prii^atc  morality,  has  hithraio  cramped 
their  powers,  and  retarded  ^cir  national  pn^ress. 
A  peculiar  interrat,  therefore,  attaches  to  the  fiict, 
wmch  is  reported  on  good  authority,  that  among 
the  proclamations  put  forth  by  the  insurgents,  is 
one  iu  which  the  leading  tenets  of  Christianity 
ore  recited  &a  doctrines  whose  truth  is  unques- 
tionable, and  whose  popularity  in  the  country  is 
taken  for  granted.  Leaving  all  other  considera- 
tions out  of  view,  the  accession  of  an  empire  con- 
taining a  civilized  population  of  three  hundred 
millions,  to  the  political  system  of  Christian  na- 
tions, would  be  perhaps  a  more  momentons  event, 
than  any  that  has  occurred  since  the  discov^ 
of  Amenca. 
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A  Cyclopedia  of  Poetieal  Quotation*,  de.  Farts  7, 8, 
and  9.  Edited  by  0-.  Adams.  London:  Oroom- 
bridge  and  Sous.  Kdinburgh  :  James  Hogg.  1853. 

This  neat,  compact,  and  useful  volume  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  When  complete,  it  will  form 
the  mostcomprehensivo  thesaurus  of  poetical  quo- 
tations that  has  ever  appeared.  Much  care  and 
judgment  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  the  ex- 
tracts— llie  best  writers  being  invariably  quoted, 
to  illustrate  the  several  subjects.  Literary  men 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  work,  which 
will  ^fiiwiwiiih  the  labour  of  reflnence,  and  save 
much  valuable  time. 

Laat  Qlimpm  of  Convocation,  hj  Arthob  J.  Joyce. 
London:  T.  Bosworth,  318,  Regent- atreet. 

Mb.  Joyce  has  in  tMs  little  volume  entered  the 
lists  to  break  a  spear  with  the  Anglican  Convoca- 
tionists.  He  has  traced  the  pedigree  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  idol,  and  has  sati^tctorily  shown, 
wo  think,  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  arguments 
adduced  for  the  revival  of  that  effete  and  impo- 
tent organ  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  lie  has 
proved  that  as  originally  constituted  for  the  tiuca- 
tion  of  the  clergy,  when  they  claimed  to  be  free 
from  every  authority  save  that  of  Kome,  it  is  not 
adapted  to  tho  present  emergencies  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  present  temper  of  tho  Enghsh 
people ;  and  he  has  clearly  evinced  from  its  his- 
torical character  in  former  days,  that  if  revived  on 
its  imcient  basis,  it  is  more  Ukely  to  foster  than  to 
remove  the  present  evils  of  our  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  To  the  historical  reader  he  does 
not  present  much  that  is  very  new ;  nor  yet  to 
the  man  of  thought  very  much  that  is  profound. 
His  informaCion  and  his  ideas  lie  nearly  upon  the 
surface.  But  his  ailment  is  conclusive  against 
his  immediate  ant^jccouets ;  though  it  bUU  leaves 


the  question  open  whether,  taking  the  con- 
vocation as  an  existing  constitutional  power,  a 
more  popular  and  effectual  synod  could  not  be 
formed  out  of  it,  to  which  the  a£&tirs  of  the 
church  might  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  entrusted. 

Kow,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  tiiat  there  ia 
but  little  foundation  for  that  elaborate  analogy  be- 
tween Convocation  and  the  House  of  Commons 
which  High  Church  clergymen  have  so  plausibly 
drawn.  On  the  whole  too,  and  though  we  detest 
a  mere  state-church  and  the  principle  of  making 
religion  a  department  of  the  general  polity,  yet 
we  are  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
better  representative  even  of  the  religious  mind  of 
the  country  than  any  assembly  of  bishops,  deans, 
and  presbyters  on  the  old  convocatii<m  jdotfonn. 
Still,  it  is  undeniable  that  evils  exist  in  the  church, 
which  in  point  of  fact  there  are  no  means  of  re- 
medying. There  is  a  general  acknowledgment 
that  sometiiing  shoTild  be  done ;  and  an  equally 
general  admission  that  there  is  no  power  to  do  it. 
Neither  episcopal  bench  nor  privy  council  can- 
really  do  anything  to  stem  a  tide  which  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  their  own  number  is  sapping 
the  foundations  of  protestantism  in  England. 
Why,  then,  should  not  Convocation  be  remodelled 
with  a  lai^  admixture  of  the  lay  element,  and 
entrusted  with  an  authority  akin  to  that  of  ttie 
Scotch  general  assemblies  ?  .  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
the  danger  of  such  a  synod,  and  of  the  unseemly 
discussions  which  might  arise  in  it.  We  have 
had  two  centuries  of  quiet  progressive  history 
north  of  tho  Tweed  to  ^ew  that  the  nation  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  popular  court ;  and 
even  a  little  of  the  odium  theologicum  bursting 
forth  in  debate,  is  surdy  no  sudi  evil  that  we 
should  prefer  to  it  the  unacknowledged  lexistence 
of  a  party  who  anci^eiteaying  tbe^Smwith  a 
kisB,  after  the  fitshioa  of  the  eld  Smea  policy. 
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The  Anglican  esiabliBhment  wants  ventilation ;  it 
■would  get  it  by  this  means,  it  will  get  it  by  no 
other.  That  there  would  be  difficulties  in  this 
case  to  contend  with,  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  but 
they  would  be  far  more  easily  oTercome  than  the 
danger  by  which  it  is  now  mffliaced. 

Ferru^t  Jmdt  Abroad:  a  true  and  romantic 
Narrative  of  Real  Life;  induding  tome  Account, 
ioith  Historical  Reminiscences  of  Bonn  and  the 
Middle  Rhine.  By  Chabi.es  Seaoeb,  M  A.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  1853. 

The  "Female  Jesnit,"  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  reoolleot,  is  no  Jesuit,  bat  a  wretched  im- 
postor, with  a  natural  genius  for  lying  and  for 
contnTing  the  most  extensive  systems  of  delusion, 
and  carrying  them  out  in  all  their  ramifications 
with  surpassing  coolness  and  skill.    There  is  no 
denying  that  she  has  proved  herself  a  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  in  her  way,  and  has  justly 
earned  for  herself  the  reputation  of  a  blacker 
devil  than  it  is  possible  to  paint.   Ker  e^loits 
in  the  household  at  Bonn,  and  while  hospitably 
domiciled  with  an  unfortunate  abb^  at  Brussels, 
exceed  in  moral  tm^itude  and  gratuitous  ma- 
lignity, even  her  most  elaborate  attempts  while 
under  the  roof  of  her  first  biographer,  Abs.  Luke, 
'ilie  infernal  animus  that  could  le«d  her  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  worthy,  kind-hearted,  and 
excellent  old  abb^,  who  had  given  her  the  shelter 
of  his  roof  and  the  fervour  of  his  prayers — and 
suffer  him  to  die  dishonoured  by  the  breath  of 
calomny,  is  inexplicable  1^  us  on  any  grounds  we 
know  of;  and  one  wants  a  new  phuoaqphy  to 
aconmt  for  it.    In  perusing  this  nairalive  the 
reader  will  doubtless  marvel,  as  we  did,  at  the 
credulity  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  upon  whom 
this  remarkable  genius  diose  to  exercise  her 
talents.   He  will  see  through  the  mask  that  she 
wears,  almost  from  the  first  chapter,  even  though 
he  bo  ignorant  of  her  antecedents,  and  he  will 
wonder  that  her  patrons  do  not  see  as  plainly  that 
she  is  both  knave  and  hypocrite — especially  when 
she  is  convicted  of  falsehood  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken.     But  Mr.  Scagcr  anticipates  this 
objection,  and  justifies,  or,  at  least,  palliates  his 
bUadaess  on  the  score  of  Christian  charity.  This 
part  of  his  book,  which  some  ■will  regard  as  the 
weakest,  is  the  best  written ;  and  while  it  exhibits 
an  amount  of  charity  of  which  we  should  certainly 
never  have  been  guUty  ourselves,  it  commends  the 
writer  to  our  good  opinion  and  sympathies.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  with  as  much  clearness  as  is 
possible  in  following  out  the  intricate  web  of  lies 
and  deceptions  which  constitute  its  materials.  "We 
cannot  pretend  to  give  oven  an  outUne  of  the  plot 
or  plots,  for  they  are  many;  the  merest  sketch, 
to  be  rendered  intelligible,  would  occupy  many  of 
our  columns ;  wd  wo  must  therefore  refer  those 
who  are  fond  of  the  details  of  moral  depravity  in  a 
goue  and  in  an  clement  in  which,  fortunat^y  for 
Bocioly,  it  is  not  very  often  seen,  to  the  volume  itself. 
As  to  the  good  to  be  wrought  by  the  publication 
of  such  exploits  as  the  deluding  and  deluded 
^fane's,  wo  have  expressed  our  opinion  before,  and 
Bee  no  reason  for  changing  it.    Since,  however. 


the  impostor's  German  campaign  was  doomed  to 
become  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  better  that  the 
narrative  should  come  from  an  actor  in  the  strange 
drama  than  &om  any  other  hand. 

The  Life  of  Marshal  Turmne.  By  the  Bev.  T.  O. 
CocKATNE,  M.A.  (Travellers'  Library.  41.)  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.  1858. 

It  is  hardly  possibly  to  do  justice  to  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Turenne  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
hundred  pages.  To  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  France  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  having  read  the  voluminous  biography 
of  De  Ramsay,  are  willing  to  reoal  the  connection 
of  events  therein  detailed,  this  small  volume  wUl 
be  acceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
seek  their  first  information  relative  to  the  groat 
French  marshal  from  Mr.  Cockayne's  book  will  bo 
likely  to  be  driven  to  other  sources  for  an  expla- 
nation of  what  they  will  find  here.  The  general 
reader  is  credited  with  an  amount  of  historical 
knowle^  which  he  does  not  in  general  possess — 
a  ianlt  which  in  a  Traveller's  Library  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  book  is  in  fact  not  a  new  biography, 
but  a  synopsis  of  an  old  one,  wanting  some  con- 
necting links,  and  illustration  from  the  narrativo 
of  contemporary  events,  which  might  eanly  havo 
been  supplied.  Ifotwithstanding  these  d<m.cien- 
cies,  this  biographical  ^etch  is  more  than  usually 
interesting,  exhibiting,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  a  great 
man  in  a  true  light. 

Capital  Punishment  Unlawful  and  Inexpedient.  An 
Kssay  on  the  Punishnieut  of  Death.  By  Jouu 
RippoN.   London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.  1853. 

We  hare  read  this  essay  with  much  pleasure. 
The  author  takes  a  view  of  the  subject  neai'ly 
altogether  new,  repudiating  many  of  tho  stock 
arguments  of  his  predecessors,  and  clearing  his 
own  ground  in  an  untrodden  path.  He  contends 
that  the  punishment  of  death  was  prohibited  dur- 
ing tho  antediluvian  period — that  during  the  pa- 
triarchal period,  from  Noah  to  Moses,  murder  was 
punishable  by  death  in  virtue  of  a  law  directly 
promulgated  by  the  Divine  Governor  of  the  world 
— that  this  law  was  re-enacted  under  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  when  it  was  levelled  against  other 
crimes  besides  that  of  murder,  bearing  the  charac- 
ter of  treason  and  sin — and  that,  with  tho  whole 
fabric  of  judicial  and  ceremonial  statutes  and 
ufjagcs,  it  fell  to  tho  ground  at  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity, when,  not  being  formally  re-enacted,  it 
was  virtually  abolished.  He  then  proceeds  to 
reason  upon  the  unlawfulness  and  inexpediency 
of  capital  punishments,  shovring  by  undeniable 
statistics,  that,  whenever  crimes  of  whatever 
nature,  have  been  openly  punished  by  death,  they 
havo  invariably  increased  in  number;  and  that 
when  a  milder  sentence  has  been  the  rule,  crimo 
has  decreased  in  amount.  But,  though  there  is 
no  denying  these  facts,  and  our  author  has  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  fhem,  wo  must  express  our 
conviction  that  he  has  not  made  out  a  case  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  warrant  us  in  voting  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty  from  our  codo.  It 
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is  not  clear  to  us  that  the  fomider  of  Christiamt7 
did  repeal  the  death  law  against  mnrder.  He 
saved  the  adultrcss  from  a  pimishment  dispropor- 
tioned  to  her  crime ;  but  though  he  must  have 
had  frequent  op^rtozuties  duriug  the  three  years 
of  his  ministration  of  saving  the  murderer,  jet  he 
never  did  so.  Mr.  Bippon  oondudra  fixim  the 
injuction  "if  a  man  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  turn  to 
bun  the  other/'  that  we  are  m  no  case  to  use  the 
sword ;  but  if  such  admonitions  aro  to  be  taken 
literally,  what  were  those  disciples  who  had  no 
Bworde,  and  were  reeommened  to  buy  swords,  to 
do  with  them  ?  Our  author's  argoments  against 
death  punishments  on  the  ground  of  thoir  Indurat- 
ing  effect  upon  tho  multitude  oro  plainly  unan- 
swerable ;  but  they  toll  really,  not  against  capital 
punishment  at  all,  but  against  the  monstrous  so- 
cial disgrace  of  public  executions.  Were  the  law 
executed  at  night,  in  the  solitude  of  tho  prison, 
this  indxurating  effect  would  be  done  away,  and 
human  life  would  not  be  reduced  to  a  discount  by 
making  a  shamef^  death  the  climax  of  what  the 
mob  regard  as  an  amusing  spectade.  In  declar- 
ing; however,  for  the  continuance  of  capital 
unishment  as  a  law,  let  it  not  for  a  moment 
e  8npp(Med  that  yfe  advocate  its  indiscrimi- 
nate umiction  up(m  all  who  are  guilty  even  of 
murder.  There  are  gradatums  in  crime — even  in 
the  crime  of  blood-shedding,  and  Uuro  should  be 
gradations  in  punishment ;  but  th«re  have  been, 
and  there  may  be  again,  monsters  in  human  shape, 
of  whom  it  may  bo  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  rid  ttie  world  at  once  and  for  ever. 
"  Life  for  life,*'  tho  old  law  of  retaliation,  stem 
as  it  is,  is  the  eternal  law  of  justice.  It  is  a  law 
the  execution  of  which  God  has  intrusted  to  man 
for  his  own  safety,  and  which  we  humbly  think 
He  has  never  as  yet  seen  fit  to  repeal.  To  tho 
advocates  of  abolition,  and  to  all  who  would  sco 
tho  full  strength  of  their  ailment  on  the  subject, 
we  can  rocommend  this  essay  as  a  closo  and 
masterly  piece  cf£  reasoning. 

OuiUnes  of  Literary  Culture  from  the  Ckrittian  Stand- 
point. By  the  Rev.  B.  Fbanxuhd,  B.A.  London : 
Partridge  and  Oakey,  Fatemosterrow.  1B69. 

Tms  is  ajremarkabU)  work,  the  ^oduction  of  a 
mind  ridlil^  stored  with  sound  knowledge  and 
practical  vnsdom.  To  young  men  starting  in  a 
career  of  intellectual  culture,  and  willing  to  be 
guided  through  a  safe  and  profitable  path,  it  may 
prove  of  more  value  than  a  whole  shelf  of  books, 
or  a  season  of  weekly  lectures.  It  comprehends 
a  complete  though  general  portraiture  of  litera- 
ture both  ancient  and  modem,  in  its  spiritual  and 
moral  aspects ;  and  while  inculcating  a  profound 
sense  of  the  pleasures  derivable  from  hterary  pur- 
suits, sets  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  the 
errors  and  fallacies  of  speculative  sccpticB  and 
transcendental  mystics.  We  quote  a  passage 
showing  the  spirit  of  the  book,  irtiidi  wo  warmly 
recommend  to  our  readers : — 

Ijfe  is  one  thing,  and  the  final  design  of  life  is  another ; 
and,  as  experience  too  often  shows,  it  is  possible  to  eiyoy, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  one,  without  attaining  tho  other. 
Knowledge  aixd  enjoyment  may  and  their  limits  in  ex- 


ternal ii  ;  ve  are  at  liberty,  if  so  inclmed,  neither  labori- 
ously to  seek,  nor  even  to  wish  for  aoything  beyond  them. 
But  such  ai)  abase  of  liberty,  the  birthright  with  which 
□ot  even  the  power  which  gave  it  interferes,  indoees  a 
penalty,  sooner  or  later  to  be  paid,  involiiug  no  less  than 
the  loss  of  all  for  which  life  is  desirable. 

Tlie  relationa  in  which,  both  objectiTely  and  sub- 
jectively, we  stand  to  ontward  things,  are  the  means  to 
RD  end — the  medium  to  an  introduction  to  an  inner  life. 
Every  beauty,  every  ezceUence,  is  bat  the  inflection  of 
some  more  Btiikiiig  beauty,  some  more  exalted  yet  acoes- 
rible  exeeUenee,  whose  archetype  may  be  found  in  the 
moral  world.  To  rest,  therefore,  in  the  former,  whatever- 
comliinatioiis  of  attractive  grace,  or  impressive  majesty, 
may  present  themselves,  in  nature  or  in  art,  is  to  be 
content  with  less  than  is  within  oar  reach — ia  to  give  up 
in  mid-ooorse  the  contest  for  life.  Nor  is  the  consequence 
simply  a  negatiTe  <Hie.  To  et^y  tbem  for  their  own  sdce 
only,  is  to  render  them  tlie  avimging  deatroyers  of  the 
hai^pioess  which  they  were  origini^  designed  to  promote. 

Rotalia;  or,  The  TnUh  shall  make  you  Free.  An 
Authentic  Narrative.  London :  Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.  1853. 

BouLXB  is  the  daughter  of  a  veteran  general  in 
the  French  army.  Very  early  in  life  she  becomes 
thoughtful  on  religious  subjects,  and  diHsatisfied 
with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  of 
which  she  is  a  follower  extra  devout.  A  Pro- 
testant friend  ieadM  her  D*Aubign€'s  "  Ecforma' 
tion,"  which  unmasks  to  her  comprehension  the 
mockeries  of  Popery — end  follows  it  up  by  tho 
the  gift  of  a  New  Testament,  which  opens  her 
eyee  to  the  truth.  She  becomes  a  Proteetant,  and 
then,  by  an  unnatural  mother,  is  turned  out  of 
doors,  with  six  francs  in  her  pocket.  She  finds 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  hat  friend,  whenee  she 
aftorwiurds  visits  her  mother,  with  whom  a  very 
partial  reconciliation  ensues — tiie  nnhiqipy  parent 
dying  shortly  after.  Such  are  the  events  of  this 
story,  which  is  told  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  an  intelligence  of  the 
subject,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extraordinary  in  a 
new  convert.  The  picture  here  drawn  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the  rdi- 
giouB  life  of  French  Roman  Catholic  families,  is, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  exceedingly  lifo-like,  and 
affords  a  good  guarantee  for  the  authenticify  of 
the  whole  narrative,  which  is  not  lacking  in 
detaUs  of  a  rather  startling  character. 

Summer  Cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  Board  an 
American  Frigate.  By  N.  Pabeeb  Willis.  Lon- 
don ;  T.  Bosworth,  iilO,  R^entstroet,  18d3. 

Wie  have  had  an  abundance  of  literature  npon  tho 

subject  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
are  likely  to  have  plenty  more.  It  is  an  inex- 
haustible topic,  and  one  which  assumes  a  new 
aspect  imder  the  treatment  of  every  writer.  This 
volume  of  Mr.  "Willis's,  under  a  different  form, 
has  long  been  known  to  the  public,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  in  this  neat  and  convenient  shapo 
made  accessible  to  persons  of  all  grades.  We  arc 
not  aware  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  class 
containing  in  the  same  compass  so  much  informa- 
tion, or  written  in  so  agreeable  and  readable  a 
stylo.  "Without  any  pretensions  to  humour,  it  is 
pleasant  ond  sprigh^y  throughout,  and  contains 
I  an  astonishing  niunwr  of  trutliM  <^icturcs  of 
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men  and  manners — enstoms,  social  and  national — 
sketched  from  the  life,  and  illostcativo  of  that 
pecoUar  civilization,  or  tho  Trant  of  it,  which 
oharooterizes  the  southern  shores  of  Europe. 
There  are  fbw  works,  considering  ita  merely 
nominal  {nice,  -which  we  could  more  warmly  re- 
commend to  the  pocket  or  carpot-hag  of  tho  tra- 
Teller  by  steam-hwit  or  rail. 

A  VLfit  to  Slexico,  hy  the  WeM  Indian  Islands, 
Yucatan  and  Uiiitfd  States,  rfc.  By  W.  P. 
KoBKRTsoN.  In  two  volumes.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marahall  and  Co.  185:). 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Robertson  published,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  a  series  of  letters  on 
Paraguay  and  South  America.    They  eontuined 
much  new  and  interesting  matt<?r,  and  were 
deservedly  well  received.    Tho  present  publica- 
tion is  alE»  a  ^oint  production — the  author's  daugh- 
ter oonbibutmg  no  inconsiderable  qnantity  of  tho 
matter  of  these  two  volumes.    We  shall  bo 
acensed  of  a  want  of  gullantry,  in  expressing  our 
ooaTiotioa  that  tho  work  would  have  been  idl  the 
better  if  tho  lady's  share  in  it  had  been  omitted. 
It  is  littlo  more  than  idle  gossip,  yolatile  and 
flippant,  without  being  either  lively  or  witty — 
very  liko  the  prate  of  a  travelled  abigail  or  an 
ex-milliner,  and  tautological  ad  naueeam,  inform- 
ing us  over  again  of  what  we  already  knew,  from 
the  sober  narrative  of  the  father.    Mr.  Robertson 
Kuled  in  the  Avon,  in  December  1 848,  and  after 
a  miserable  passage,  in  which  the  vessel  was 
driven  out  of  its  course  and  obliged  to  touch  at 
Madeira,  arrived  safely  at  St.  l^omas's.  From 
thence  he  started  for  Vera  Cms,  on  board  the 
Forth,  the  captain  of  which  conMved  to  wreck 
her  on  tho  Alcarres  ree^  by  which  the  shi^  was 
lost,  and  the  passengers  had  a  narrow  escape  with 
ttieir  lives — afterwards  recovering  a  part  of  their 
|>ropert7.   The  author's  account  of  tiie  shipwreck 
IB  graphic  and  striking  and  his  testimony  to  the 
bravery  and  good  condnct  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
is  equdly  hononraldo  to  himself  and  to  them.  The 
diipwrecked  party  managed  to  get  to  Mexico  in 
a  schooner,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  10th  of 
February.   The  descriptions  of  Mexican  scenery 
and  Mexican  customs  are  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book,  although  something  too  loose 
and  lengthy  in  detail.   Together  with  these,  in 
the  second  volume,  we  have  a  history  of  the  Real 
del  Monte  Mining  Company,  which  it  will  bo 
remembered  the  shareholders  in  England  broke 
np  in  disgust,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of  capital, 
and  many  years  of  wearisome  expectation  without 
any  return.    The  mine  is  now  paying  a  profit, 
and  promises  an  enormous  yield  at  no  very  tustant 
period,  when  the  works  now  in  progress,  shall  be 
completed.    Our  author's  stay  in  Mexico  was 
'My  brief :  he  went  thither  in  tho  capacity  of 
Commissionor  of  the  Mexican  bondholders,  whose 
bufiiaeas  ho  appoars  to  have  had  the  tact  and 
good  fortune  to  settle  satisfactorily.  He  returned 
^ugh  the  United  States,  and  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic in  thirteen  days,  being  fhvoured  with  a  return 
passage  as  pleasant  and  agreeable,  as  his  outward 
voyage  had  been  wretched  and  disastrous.  Those 


volumes  contain  a  groat  deal  of  valoable  as  well 
as  readable  matter;  and  were  fhoy  cut  dovm  by 
a  praetisod  hand  to  half  their  bulk,  would  make  a 
capital  book. 

The  Poetry  of  Home.  A  Poem,  in  three  Parts.  Hy 
GooDWYN  Haiimby.  Loudou ;  W.  Tweedie,  337, 
Strand.  1853. 

GooDWTif  Bahmbt  is  the  poet  of  the  domestic 
affections — a  man  of  large  heart  and  largo  sym- 
pathies, and  moderate  desires,  which  ought  to 
be  gratified,  and  which  we  hope  are  gratifi^.  Ko 
sings  a  song  of  homo  very  muoh  to  our  mind. 
Hear  him : — 

Give  mfi  a  home  with  pardon  lawn  aronntl — 

Tlie  sweet  grass  ininftled  witli  the  flower-di'cUed  ground, 

I.iit  it  slope  gently  to  the  Hoft-linaatlieil  south, 

And  quafl'  its  warm  draughts  witli  a  thirt^ly  mouth ; 

Let  a  green  valley  fur  before  it  spread, 

And  throu};))  its  meads  a  briRbt  blue  stream  be  led ; 

Let  high  hilla  rise  heyond,  and  a  calm  sky 

Bend  o'er  and  hido  tlie  neighbouriag  town  tcotn  eye 

And  let  a  winding  pnlh  amid  the  trees 

Lead  to  quiunt  scabs  and  bowers  of  shady  ease 

•  •*••• 
And  then  within  let  woman  fiiir  he  found — 
Queen  of  the  hearth — with  household  honours  crowned! 
The  lady  of  the  board — iupremely  sweet — 
^Vboee  daily  duties  sandal  angelft'  feet ! 
Companion—  counsellor  1  a  shield  &om  strife ! 
Home's  queen !  man's  help — a  loving,  faithful  wife ! 
And  let  glad  children  play  her  steps  beside — 
aids,  gentle,  gracefot-boys  with  noble  pride: 

A  little  library  of  siririts  rare : 
Earth's  great  historians  and  sweat  singers  fidr — 
Kind  saints,  old  sages — souls  who  cannot  die, 
But  in  their  thoughts  live  on  immortally: 
Home's  friends ! — its  purifying  element — 
Who  teach  us  wisdom,  industry,  content ; 
With  such  a  home,  0  who  would  envy  wealth? 
With  sndi  a  Home,  and  competence,  and  fauilth ! 
O  give  me  such :  no  marble  dome  should  rise 
A  truer  temple  grateful  to  the  skies  ! 

This  is  the  very  thing  we  happen  to  want  our- 
selves, only  we  never  thought  of  wishing  for  it 
in  such  a  strain.  If  our  poet,  who  paints  it  so 
well,  will  tell  m  where  it  is  to  be  had,  we  pack 
up  OUT  carpet-bag,  and  are  oflf  to-moiTOw. 

Emigration.  Emigration  Field*  Contnuted.  Tfte 
Digging,  do.  By  C.  Hobsthodsb,  Jun.  London : 
R.  Hardfficke,  Carey-street.  1853. 

These  are  a  series  of  lively  lectures  by  a  clever 
and  practical  man  who  speaks  from  experience, 
having  personally  visited  ^e  colo  ios  and  settlc- 
menta  of  which  he  treats.  Mr.  Hursthouso  vin- 
dicates the  claims  of  the  British  colonies  aboro 
all  other  emigration  fields,  and  of  those  he  evi- 
dently pilfers  New  Zealand.  We  believe  that  ho 
is  right  in  his  preference.  New  Zealand  is  proba- 
bly destined  to  become  in  some  fiiture  age  tho 
Great  Sritain  of  the  Southern  Hemii^here ;  the 
diGnmstances  of  climate,  temperature,  natural 
resources  end  situation,  all  point  to  tiiat  comnun- 
mation.     These  lectures  desepve  an  axtensire 
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Lorenzo  Benoni ;  or,  Passage$  in  tht  Life  of  an  I 
Italian.  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  18!)3.  { 
Xi£ssE  are  signs  of  gennineness  about  this  narra- 
tive which  induce  us  to  accept  it,  with  some  re- 
sorratton,  for  what  it  professes  to  be — the  actual 
life  experience  of  a  modem  Italian  gentleman,  a 
fugitive  for  political  reasona,  from  bis  native 
country.  His  story  commence  with  his  child- 
hood, when  he,  is  receiving  the  first  tinge  of  the 
humanitieB  frcon  "  a  tall,  lao^,  sallow-foced,  half- 
Btarved  yorm^  Abbd  "  who  comes  every  day  a&&t 
dinner  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteffiea  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  wlio,  for  tiie  honorarium  of 
three-pence  an  hour,  teaches  him  to  decline  boaus, 
doffwr,  SoMMHmM.  Hie  tutor  ia  daily  afflicted 
with  pains  "  rentral  and  subventral,  in  stomach 
and  entrail,"  only  to  be  cured  by  the  exhibition  of 
brandy  administered  by  his  pupil.  "When  the 
three-penny  professor  has  done  what  he  could  for 
him,  he  is  removed  to  the  Royal  College  at  Ge- 
noa, where  he  spends  five  yean  of  his  life. 
Passing  over  the  firet  four,  Lorenzo  devotes  several 
chapters  to  the  events  of  the  fifth,  from  which  we 
gather  a  remarkable  insight  into  college  life  in 
Ihily.  The  Boyal  College  would  appear  to  be  a 
species  of  academy  of  big  boys  racier  than  of 
young  men,  pursuing  their  studies  with  the  aid  of 
regular  professors,  but  under  the  role  and  direction 
of  monks  and  eoclesiastios,  who  maintain  a  very 
lax  kind  of  discipline  and  have  not  the  power  to 
compel  subordination.  Their  chief  pimii^mient  is 
imprisonment  in  dungeons  for  certain  ofGences; 
and  this  our  hero  himself  undergoes  for  the  crime 
of  Trading  Hilton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  these  re- 
miniscenoes  of  sdhool-boy  life  there  is  an  unplea- 
sant van  of  self-glorification.  Lorenzo  himself 
gains 'fdl  the  prizes  for  scholarship  and  composi- 
tion, wins  all  the  battles,  and  subdues  all  the 
tyrants.  The  battles,  by  the  way,  are  uUy  affairs, 
in  which  the  &ce  is  not  to  be  touched — the  com- 
batants slapping  and  mauling  each  other  like 
angry  girls :  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  plucky 
Etonian  of  fourteen  would  have  licked  Lorenzo 
and  the  whole  college  at  his  heels  seriatim  before 
breakfast,  and  thought  nothing  of  it.  Among  the 
studenta  is  one  Vadoni,  who  amuses  himself  by 
catching  rats,  dipping  them  in  turpentine,  settmg 
tl.em  on  fire,  and  then  releasing  them.  This  in- 
fi  mal  monster  meets  not  a  word  of  rebuke  at  the 
■writer's  hands,  but  a  great  deal  of  misplaced 
sympathy  when,  in  after  years,  in  consequence  of 
tliti  whining  cowardice  which  ever  accompanies 
spnntancous  cruelty,  ho  is  forced  to  become  a 
nu>nk  (being  good  mr  nothing  bettor)  against  his 
will.  On  leaving  college  Lorenzo  turns  fop,  and 
\\nts  his  undo  John,  a  man  of  shrewd  common 
r-ease  which  ho  enunciates  in  a  characteristic  way. 
This  middle-aged  gentleman  is  the  best  character 
in  the  book,  and  might  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  to  say  in  its  pages,  with  the  happiest  efiect; 
but  Loronzo  gives  littie  hoed  to  his  good  advice, 
luid  falls  into  difficulty  and  danger  by  the  neglect 
of  it.  The  narrative  of  the  young  man's  endea- 
vours to  complete  his  studies  preparatery  to  his 
entering  upon  his  profiesston,  ftmiishes  a  depl<Hra- 


ble  picture  of  Austrian  tyranny  and  mismlo.  He 
is  compelled  to  lead  a  lazy  life  in  spito  of  inclina- 
tions to  the  contrary.  While  dawdling  away  his 
time,  he  receives  a  letter  from  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  UluBtrioas  of  the 
Genoese  aristocracy,  who  has  conceived  a  passion 
for  him,  and  appoints  a  meeting.  The  assigna- 
tion of  course  leads  to  a  love  aflBair,  with  the 
whole  particulars  of  which  the  reader  is  made 
acquainted,  and  which  says  about  as  much  for  tl^ 
discrimination  and  prudence  of  the  fair  loUa  as  it 
does  for  the  modesty  of  her  lover.  SimnUaneoosly 
with  this  apocryphal  passion  goes  on  a  setoet  poli- 
tical conspiracy,  of  which  Lorenzo  is  a  member, 
having  for  ite  object  the  overthrow  of  the  Aus- 
trian domination.  The  thing  bdng  stupidly 
managed,  of  course  takes  wind — ^the  secret  is  in 
possession  of  the  enemy  before  it  is  ripe  for  ex- 
plosion— the  conspirators  are  some  arrested  and 
put  to  death,  and  others  seek  safety  in  flight. 
Among  these  latter  is  Lorenzo,  who  contrives  after 
some  delay  to  embark  on  board  a  boat  for  I'rance, 
but  not  before  he  has  discovered  another  fair 
creature  dying  for  love  of  him,  and  whom  he 
leaves  disconsolate,  together  with  the  aristocratic 
LUla,  to  mourn  his  loss.  On  board  the  boat 
which  is  to  bear  him  froTO.  his  enemies,  Lorenzo 
takes  it  info  his  head  that  the  crew  are  bent  on 
murdering  him,  and,  panic-struck  with  unworthy 
fear,  insists  on  being  put  on  shore.  Ho  skulks 
about  the  coast  in  terror  of  capture ;  but  fortu- 
nately meeting  with  a  friend,  is  by  his  means 
again  embarked  for  France.  Sy  mistake  or  do- 
sign,  the  boatmen  set  him  on  shore  ou  an  island 
at  the  month  of  the  Yar,  which  he  contrives, 
how  he  hardly  knows,  to  scramble  across — when, 
after  a  rather  doubtfhl  reception  by  the  Fk«nch 
douaniers,  his  perils  and  his  stray  are  at  an  end. 

Such  is  a  v^y  cursory  review  of  the  principal 
events  in  this  life-histiny.  The  valuo  of  the 
story  ia  not  much ;  but  apart  from  the  cgotisin  of 
the  writer,  and  distinct  from  his  personal  adven- 
tures, there  are  many  things  recounted  in  this 
volume  well  worth  the  perusal  of  an  Englishman. 
Wo  know  no  other  book  in  which  Italian  life  in 
our  day  has  been  so  candidly  and  minutely  de- 
lineated— and  none,  for  the  author  is  really  an 
accomplished  man,  in  which  the  social  results  of 
a  wretohed  political  position  are  bo  fnlly  and 
forcibly  brought  home  to  the  feelings.  We  have 
a  liking  fi>r  Uncle  John,  and  shall  oblige  the 
reader  with  a  taste  <tf  his  quality.  The  fi>llowii^ 
ia  a  conversation  between  uncle  and  nephew : 

"  Yon  see  tbinf^s,"  says  the  uncle,  *'iiot  as  they  are,  but 
as  your  imagination  paints  thom.  Pretty  neariy  erery 
one,  I  allow,  despises  and  detests  the  QovemmeDt,  bat  it 
does  not  thrive  the  lees  for  that.  Analyze  society,  and 
tell  me  wliere  you  see  tl)ose  manly  virtues,  that  spirit  of 
Belf-»(icnfice,  which  regonerate  nations.  Look  at  oar 
nobles,  for  instance,  The  old  men  sulk  at  tlie  Qoreru- 
nient;  do  youthinkit  isfrom  the  lore  of  liberty?  Pshaw! 
tliey  do  BO  bocause  they  would  like  to  hold  the  r&aa 
themselves.  The  yoting  ones  think  only  of  their  horses 
and  their  mistresses.  The  middle  class  is  eaten  up  by 
se1fishneE<s :  ench  ini.li\idual  man  isengrossetlby  liis  office, 
or  his  counting-houss,  or  liis  clients — all,  in  general,  by 
the  m^c  for  making  money.  Number  One  ia  their  God." 
But  the  people,  micle  ?"  ^  ^ I  ^ 
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"  I  come  to  them  next  The  people  ore  ignorant  and 
^penttitions  (it  is  not  by  their  own  fault,  to  be  sore,  but 
they  ore  so),  and  therefore  the  slaves  of  the  priests,  those 
tnra  enemies  of  all  progress.  The  people  hear  mass  in 
Ihe  monuug  and  get  drunk  at  night,  and  think,  notwith- 
stnnding,  that  all  is  right  with  God  and  their  conscience. 
'What  then  remunsT  A  certain  number  of  young  men, 
erammed  with  Greek  and  Koman  history ;  enthusiastic, 
peneroDS — I  do  not  deny  it' — but  perfectly  incapable  of 
doing  anything  but  getting  themselves  hanged.  Absence 
o(virtae,my  dear  boy,  ifl  synonymous  with  impotence. 
The  mass  is  rotten  at  the  core,  I  tell  yotL  Suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  yon  could  make  tabula  rata  of  that  which 
exists,  what  would  you  boild  with  such  materials  ?  An 
editlce  which  rests  upon  decayed  rafters  is  faulty  in  its 
foaodations,  and  will  crumble  with  its  first  shock.  The 
enl  is  at  the  very  root  of  sodety." 

"Well,  then,"  cried  I,  vehemently,  " let  tis  attack  the 
evil  at  Us  root." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  V  said  my  unde,  rising  in  alarm, 
and  biting  his  nails ;  "  do  yon  think  that  sodety  can  be 
tnmed  like  a  pancake  ?  Why  the  boy  is  on  the  straight  road 
to  Bedlam." 

"  But,  onele,  if  to  find  fault  with  the  root  of  the  tree  is 
useless,  and  to  attack  the  root  is  madness,  anything  like 
progress  is  impoSsiUe,  and  one  has  noUiing  to  do  but 
fold  one's  hands  in  despair," 

"That  is  not  what  I  say.  Progress  comes  of  itself; 
Providence  wills  it  so.  There  are  in  the  moral  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  physical,  mysterious  principles  at  work 
unknown  to  ourselves,  and  even  in  spite  of  ourselves. 
Thanks  to  this  latent  wiping,  things  are  better  to-day 
tlinn  they  were  a  hundred,  or  even  fidy  years  ago,  and 
fifty  years  hence  you  who  are  young  will  see  still  further 
improremcnt.  One  must  take  present  evil  with  patience, 
anri  give  time  leisure  to  do  its  work.  Let  each  in  bis 
hamble  sphere  strive  to  become  better,  and  render  better 
Uiose  around  him.  There,  and  only  there,  lies  the  comer- 
slone  of  our  fatore  regeneration.  As  fur  me,  my  dear 
Eriend,  when,  in  the  first  sho^  into  which  I  may  happen 
to  go,  I  am  only  asked  the  faur  price,  or  thereabouts,  of 
the  article  I  go  to  buy,  I  shall  consider  my  country  to  have 
made  a  more  imp(Mant  oonqnest  than  if  it  had  given 
itself  all  the  inslitatitHu  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  into  the 

We  siupect  there  is  much  trafh  in  the  above 
definition;  and  if  so,  the  fwutta  dote  tFm/MHgwti 
bcDoa&  which  all  Italy  labours,  is  due  to  tiie 
d^eneracy  of  her  own  children.  Though  Ur. 
B^oni  does  not  quite  agree  with  TTnole  Jo&,  and 
irould  shrink  from  his  ^grading  conclusions,  it  is 
plain,  from  his  own  showing,  that  the  mass  of 
Italian  society  m  rotten  at  the  core,  and  that  the 
redemption  of  his  ill-fated  land  need  not  be  looked 
for  from  the  present  generation  of  her  sons.  Hor. 
population,  trodden  down  by  aliens,  arc  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  her  own  priesthood,  one  and  all 
of  whom  would  rather  see  her  utterly  extinct, 
than  again  the  mistress  of  the  world  at  the  cost 
of  thoir  own  rascally  predominance.  Of  the  mer- 
cantile aspect  which  the  Papal  Church  wears  in 
Italy,  our  author  affords  us  a  naive  example  in 
That  may  aptly  be  called  the  Purgatorial  Market, 
a  kind  of  Exchange,  in  which  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead  take  the  character  of  scrip,  and  rise 
BDd  Ml  in  value  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
hour  and  the  disposable  priest-power.  Lorenzo  is 
walking  in  the  ijo^a  of  Banchi,  in  Genoa : — 

I  was  struck  with  surprise,  (he  says,)  at  the  great 
nnmber  of  priests  assembled  in  this  spot,  some  standing  : 
in  ^ups,  some  sitting  on  chairs  and  benches,  Rome  walk- 

iiiij  up  and  down   One  of  these  last,  after  having  '. 

■y.-J  me  attentively,  muttered,  as  he  passed,  some  words 
ri  iilently  addressed  to  me,  but  the  meaning  of  which  I 


could  not  catch.  I  managed  to  pass  very  near 

him  on  m^  first  torn,  when  he  agiun  spoke  to  me.  This 
time  I  did  not  lose  a  word  of  what  be  said.  "Any 
masses,  sir?  very  cheap."  I  could  make  nothing  of  it; 
and  he,  no  doubt,  seeing  as  much  by  the  blank  hesitation 
of  my  coimtenance,  turned  and  walked  away.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  afterwards,  that,  by  inquiry  and  per- 
sonal observation,  I  came  to  learn  Uie  meaning  of  the 
priest's  words,  and  the  motives  which  brought  so  many 
of  his  brethren  to  that  place.  There  is  scarcely  any  man 
so  destitute  as  to  die  without  leaving  something  to  p^ 
for  a  certain  number  of  masses  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul, 
or  hardly  any  poor  woman  who  has  not,  from  time  to 
time,  some  masses  performed,  dther  for  the  soul  of  a 
deceased  relative,  or  for  the  cure  of  some  sick  member  of 
her  family,  or  for  some  such  object.  The  sale  of  masses, 
therefore,  is  very  considerable  in  Italy.  I  purposely  say 
the  tdU,  for  the  mass  is  paid  for,  and  forms  an  essentia 
pert  of  thepriest's  income.  Thepricevaries  according  to 
the  demand,  exactly  like  the  price  of  stocks,  and,  uke 
them,  masses  rise  or  fall  with  uie  greater  or  less  supply 

in  the  market  If  it  was  your  wish  to  have  a  mass 

said  immediately,  or  if  you  had  an  investment  of  five 
hundredmasses  to  make,  yon  could  find  what  you  wanted 
at  this  place.  Brokers  (priests,  of  course)  came  to  meet 
yon  and  made  the  bargain.  Snj^tose  a  priest,  who  had 
some  hundreds  of  masses  to  say,  to  be  in  want  of  ready 
money,  he  foand  there  these  said  brokers,  who  took  the 
masses  at  a  discount,  and  paid  him  the  difference.  Some 
of  the  big- wigs — Bothscmlds  of  the  Exchange — had  in 
their  pockets  thousands  and  thousands  of  masses.  These 
men  monopolized  the  ware  at  a  good  price,  and  then  got 
rid  of  it  at  a  profit  to  poor  priests,  their  clients,  and  thus 
realized  considerable  gains.  This  sale  of  masses  some- 
times gave  rise  to  very  ludicrous  scenes.  I  have  fre- 
quented the  place  often  enough  to  witness  a  great  variety 
of  snch.  I  shall  merely  note  the  following : — A  liveiy 
servant,  sent  by  his  master,  firom  Albaro,  a  large  village 
at  a  few  miles  distance,  was  bargaining  with  a  priest  for 
a  mass  to  be  sud  at  the  sud  plaee.  The  servant  had 
been  anthmzed  to  bid  as  much  as  three  francs  ;  but  it 
was  Sunday,  the  weather  was  bad,  and  there  were  but&w 
prieKta  at  leisnre.   The  merchandize  was  looking  up. 

"I  won't  etir  for  less  than  five  francs,"  says  the  priest, 
taming  away,  as  if  to  break  off  the  oooference. 

"Hve  francs  I  That  is  unconsdonable,"  retumed  the 
servant ;  why,  one  mi^ht  get  a  novena  (a  serrioe  per- 
formed nine  days  mniung)  for  that !" 

"Well,  Ui6ngetyonrtwMna,bnt  yon  shall  not  have  a 
mass." 

The  priest  crossed  a  street,  and  entered  a  liquor  shop. 
"  Boy,  a  glass  of  brandy !"  aaid  he  to  the  lad  behind 
the  counter. 

The  servant,  who  fdlowed  dose  to  the  priest's  heels, 
turned  pale.  If  the  [oiest  should  break  his  fast,  farewell 
to  all  hope  of  a  mass. 

"  I'll  give  four  francs,  though  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
scolded." 

"Five  francs!"  that's  my  first  and  last  word," — nusing 
the  glass  to  his  lips,  "you  may  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  yon 

please." 

He  was  just  on  the  pmnt  of  swallowing  the  contents, 
when  the  servant  stopped  his  hand,  saying, 

"  You  drive  a  very  hard  borgiun ;  however,  you  shall 
have  the  five  francs and  so  it  was  settled. 

This  is  rich.  Of  course,  if  the  priest  had 
swigged  tho  brandy,  the  soul  in  pui^tory  must 
have  grilled  on  for  anothcor  twenty>four  hours  at 
least — and  when  stocks  are  high,  and  masses 
above  par,  purgatorial  coals  are  at  a  premium. 
Think  of  the  big-wig,  too,  bulling  the  market  till 
he  gets  a  thousand  or  two  of  tortured  souls  in  his 
pocket,  and  holding  them  over  until,  by  selling  a 
bear,  or  some  such  manceuvre,  ho  can  bring  down 
the  price,  and  get  rid  of  them  at  a  spanking  pro- 
fit. Talk  of  Goths  and  Huns !  the  cowl  and 
shaven  crown  are  the  curse  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
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and  haTC  done  more  than  all  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  to  conBummate  and  perpetuate  her  degrada- 
tion and  ruin. 

We  hare  said  above  that  wo  accept  this  nwra- 
tiro  as  genuine,  with  a  reservation.  We  make 
that  reservation  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  of 
Italy,  whom  we  firmly  believe  to  be  thoughtlessly 
libelled  in  those  supposititious  personages  Lilla 
and  Bantina.  All  the  oaths  that  were  ever  sworn 
should  never  make  us  believe  that  these  arc  any- 
thing more  than  desperate  fictions,  resorted  to  to 
give  a  dash  of  the  tender  passion  to  this  other- 
wise agreeable  story.  If  Lorenxo  had  really  been 
BO  tromendonsly  killing  as  he  insinuateB — if  he 
had  turned  tiie  head  of  a  ywng  lady  of  om  of  (fie 
moat  iUuttriotu  famUim  in  Genoa,  and  of  the  Qipsy 
Santina  to  boot — ^he  would  havo  been  too  prudent 
to  have  said  anything  about  it,  and  too  much  of  a 
gentleman.  There  is  an  Italian  maxim  against 
"kissing  and  telling,"  the  spirit  of  which  he  would 
never  have  violated,  had  he  really  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  violate  it.  The  fact  of  his  prating  is 
proof  incontestible  that  he  had  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  prate  about — and  therefore  our  English 
damsels  may  tolerate  his  presence  without  any 
fear  that  dreadful  eonsequenees  will  ensue.  For 
the  rest— -this  volume  is  written  in  capital  style, 
rarely  smacking  of  foreign  idioms,  contains  abun- 
dance of  interesting  and  useful  matter,  and  may 
he  read  with  pleasure  from  begiiming  to  end. 

History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
By  J.  H.  MSHLE  D'AuBtoNE,  D.D.  Vol.  V. 
Tran^ted  by  H.  White,  B.A.  Edkburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  1663. 

Thebb  was  a  time  when  Ifrale  IVAulngn^'B  bril- 
liant dramatio  style  passed  current  with  nearly 
all  England  as  the  steuing  metal  of  church  history, 
which  rung  so  true  that  every  one  seemed  to  feel 
it,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  to  be  the  right  thing  at 
laist  and  no  coimterfeit — no  mistake  at  all.  Seeing 
with  the  keen  perception  of  genius  how  the 
partisanB  of  either  side,  clamouring  like  veritable 
Homeric  heroes,  with  foul  mouths  and  clashing 
armour,  had  made  a  great  part  of  the  world  glad 
to  escape  from  their  dm,  in  spite  of  the  deep  and 
abiding  interest  of  the  story;  he  seized  upon  a 
form  of  writing  at  onoe  more  artistio  and  more 
interesting,  and  in  which  his  real  polemical  cha- 
racter was  concealed,  as  it  were,  by  the  toga  and 
the  buskin  of  histrionic  history.  Others,  indeed, 
had  already  recorded  the  leading  events  of  that 
great  era  in  a  manner  equally  free  from  passion, 
prqudice,  or  dulness.  They  had  done  so,  how- 
ever, by  maikii^  the  Beformation  only  an  episode, 
and  Charles,  instead  of  I.uthor,  the  hero  of  the 
time.  In  t^  splendid  pages  of  Bohertson,  the 
religious  awakening  of  the  age  ranks  along  with 
Orcck  letters,  the  printing-press,  and  Peruvian 
mines ;  while  the  intrigues  of  Versailles  and  the 
Eecurial  carry  off  the  interest  from  Wittemburg 
and  Worms.  So  it  was  also  with  other  notable 
histories.  They  chronicled  battles  and  treatises, 
and  overlooked  the  broad  spirit  of  the  age ;  they 
marked  every  little  noisy  wave  that  burst  in  idle 
foam,  and  forgot  the  great  tide  of  which  these 


were  but  the  ripple,  showing  where  it  chafed  and 
how  it  rose.  In  Uieir  hearts  all  men  felt  that 
this  was  cgregiously  wion^.  Such  a  picture  did 
not  pourtray  the  features  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Like  the  veUcd  statue  in  the  "Exhibition,"  it  was 
a  curious  trick  of  art,  showing  how  one  might 
be  persuaded  that  he  saw  what  he  did  not  see, 
and  understood  what  was  purposely  concealed. 
D'Aubigne  perceived  this;  and  perhaps  his  chief 
merit  is,  that  he  has  ^vcn  their  proper  place  to 
the  real  dramatt*  persona,  without  seeming  to  be 
a  mere  partisan  of  the  Beformation,  oud  has  ex- 
hibited the  spirit  of  the  tune  from  a  higher  ptnnt 
of  view  than  our  philosophical  lustorians. 

His  former  volumes  came  upon  ns,  therefore, 
with  all  the  fireshness  'of  fd>soIute  novelty,  and 
were  received,  in  consequence,  with  almost  unpre- 
cedented favour.  History  hod  rarely  been  made 
so  readable.  There  were  all  the  minuteness  of 
biography  and  all  the  charms  of  romance,  to  illus- 
trate a  subject  of  universal  interest.  Luther  in 
the  miner's  cottage ;  Luther  singing  hymns  as  a 
poor  scholar,  that  he  might  l>e  able  to  read  his 
breviary ;  Luther  wrestling  in  his  convent  after 
the  straitcst  sect  of  the  Pharisees ;  Luther  finding 
a  Bible,  and  taking  counsel  witii  Staupitz  and 
other  godly  men,  who  lingered  like  morning  stars 
in  the  early  twilight  of  the  dawning  gospel; 
Luther  in  Home,  kissing  the  ste^s  of  tbe  Sistinc 
Chapel,  while  hia  heart  swells  within  him  at  the 
iniquities  of  the  place;  Luther  encountering 
Tetzel,  and  jingling,  in  his  mde  Saxon  way,  the 
box  of  gold  juggled  out  of  poor  fdnners ;  Luther 
burning  the  bull — marching  to  Worms,  though 
there  might  be  as  many  devUs  in  it  as  tiles  on  tho 
housetops ;  and  Luther  appearing  before  emperor 
and  kings,  with  his  brave,  ''Hero  I  stfuid — 
I  oaimot  do  otherwise — God  help  m^^Amen." 
These  and  many  Mmilar  scenes  came  on  our  com- 
mon English  public  in  such  a  way  that  its  honest 
heart  could  not  follow  the  great  champion  of  tho 
Reformation,  without  brealang  fortli  into  a  cheery 
"  Well  done,"  to  tbo  no  small  benefit  of  the  his- 
torian'and  his  publisher. 

There  was  something  also  opportune  in  the 
time  when  the  previous  volumes  of  this  work 
made  ^eir  appearance.  Yotmg  gentlemen  at 
Oxford,  with  fastidious  tast^  and  high  ecclesias- 
tical notions,  had  been  now  for  a  long  while 
hinting  that  the  sixteenth  century  had  done  a 
bungliag  job,  whereof  our  England  hod  reason  to 
be  ashamed.  Friar  Uortin  was  no  favourite  with 
them,  and  for  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  and  Enox, 
even  Cochlaaus  could  not  speak  too  l^ttwly  about 
them,  aooordinff  to  tho  gospel  of  old  Widdyffe'a 
"Alma  Hater.  Kelancluon  they  could  have 
tolerated ;  but  Beza  uid  Bucer  were  ctmngned  to 
the  un  covenanted  mercies  of  Ifaimbourg  and  his 
confreres.  Hediseval  letters,  rod  and  Uock;  me- 
dieval churches  and  pictures;  mediseval  saints 
and  doctrines,  floated  in  their  minds  through  a 
golden  mist  of  romance,  beside  which  tlie  poor 
pi-osaic  realities  of  tiie  Reformation,  with  its 
Bible,  and  logic,  and  vehemence,  and  fiuth, 
played  but  a  poor  figure,  like  a  comparison  of 
Exeter  Hall  with  tiie  hollowed  pi^^^Cts  of  Oriel 
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and  Uagdelene.   Fanttutical  young  men,  and  old  i 
women  of  either  sex,  had  been  going  on  for  a  time  1 
in  Qm  strain — talking,  \^ting,  chanting  hymns,  ( 
and  bedizening  Oriel  windows  with  apocryphtU  1 
saints,  and  alttms  witii  candlesticks  and  oma-  ( 
mental  altar-cloths;  and  many  had  began  to  1 
believe  that  these  accredited  shepherds  wore  really  j 
going  to  lead  the  flock  from  the  scanty  fields  of  '. 
the  Reformation,  to  stiller  waters  and  fresher  i 
pastures  of  a  more  primitive  Christianity.  Luther  : 
was  to  give  place  to  Ignatius,  and  Calvin  to  Cle-  1 
ment ;  and  the  apostolic  fathers  were  to  begot  a 
new  era,  without  the  errors  of  Eome  and  the  ] 
discords  of  Protestantism^  without  the  sensualism  i 
of  the  Yatioan  and  the  vulgarity  of  tho  meeting-  '. 
house.   Tracts,  stories,  poems,  were  rapidly  in- 
nocnlating  England  with  the  ideas  of  these  hopeftd 
R^ierators,  whose  creed  it  was,  that  the  world 
coaU  only  make  progress  by  going  back  as  fast  as 
ptMBible — when,  this  histo^  of  &e  Bdbimation 
soddenly  arrested  their  pn^;ress,  and  if  it  did  not 
KHivort  any  of  their  followers,  did,  we  have  no 
doubt,  prevent  some  from  joining  their  ranks,  by 
the  new  view  it  presented  of  that  great  work  which 
is  tiie  best  heritoge  of  modem  Christianity. 

B'Aubign^  showed  that  the  men  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  not  men  to  be  sneered  at  by  these 
&sti^ous  gownsmen  in  Oxford.  If  genius,  learn- 
ing, profound  thought,  and  untiring  zeal  are  re- 
Epectablo  qualities,  tho  heroes  of  that  ago  are 
surely  worthy  of  honour.  So  far,  indeed,  Carlyle 
had  already  vindicated  both  Luther  and  Enox 
from  the  opprobria  of  those  who  vreve  alike  igno- 
rant and  malicious.  In  his  own  pithy  way  the 
biogmpher  of  CromweU  had  nailed  to  the  counter 
a  vast  amount  of  the  false  coin  which  had  been 
circulating  to  their  damage.  But  his  standpoint 
was  so  dinierent  from  that  of  the  general  religious 
roirit  of  tlie  age,  that  he  could  get  only  a  limited 
oiffdsion  of  Ids  own  nobler  sentimento.  It  was 
not  enough  to  vindicate  these  men  on  anything 
le«  than  high  Christian  principles.  A  hero- wor- 
shipper could  not  do  this ;  and,  therefore,  although 
there  might  be  no  one  who  could  enter  the  lists 
and  stand  a  blow  of  his  curtal-axe,  still  the  mat- 
ter was  far  fi^m  being  decided  even  when  this 
stalwart  knight  sounded  hia  cfaallenge-tmmpet,  and 
met  with  no  reply.  D' Aubign^,  however,  took  up 
tho  ground  he  had  failed  to  occupy ;  and  while 
surrounding  Luther  and  hia  compeers  with  all  the 
splendid  attributes  of  heroism  which  every  ge- 
nerous mind  could  understand  and  feel,  he  mtro- 
dnced  them  also  to  the  circle  and  bosom  of  our 
religious  affections,  and  proved,  with  all  his  ble- 
mishes, that  the  history  .of  the  Iteformation  is 
a  splendid  page  in  the  biography  of  the  living 
Jesus. 

ITnhappily  for  himself,  seeing  the  extended  sale 
of  his  works  in  this  country,  and  feeling  that  the 
profits  had,  from  our  copy-right  law,  done  little 
for  his  own  purse,  the  poor  Swiss  pastor  ventured 
on  the  pabhcation  of  two  other  works,  in  tho  in- 
terval betwcn  the  fburth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his 
histoiy.  Hastily  got  up  and  showily  written,' — ■ 
thoo^  not  witiLont  value  intrinsically,  tbcy  failed 
to  sustain  his  reputation,  or  to  satisfy  tho  expec- 


tations of  his  admirers.  On  tho  credit  of  his  name 
they  issued  far  above  par,  and  sank  as  rapidly  as 
a  bubble  railway  scheme.  The  reading  public  felt 
that  cither  the  author  or  publisher  had  been  ploying 
on  its  gullibility ;  and  turned  away  in  ill  humour, 
leaving  them  to  settle  between  them  who  was  the 
guilty  party.  The  eflccts  of  this,  we  have  no  doubt, 
Merle  D'Aubigno  will  now  feel ;  nor  will  it  bo 
easy  for  him,  with  all  his  skill  and  versatility,  to 
regain  the  place  ho  then  lost  in  tho  esteem  of 
thinking  and  weU-instructed  Englishmen. 

"WhoSior  tho  present  volume  of  his  history  wiU 
help  to  re-establish  his  credit,  is  a  question  wo 
shall  not  pretend  to  settle.  It  has  all  the  ease  of 
his  old  style — all  his  graphic  power — all  his  dra- 
matic excellence  and  &ults,  and  is  beyond  ques- 
tion a  pleasant  readable  book.  Whether  it  bo, 
however,  the  lingering  suspiciousneBs  produced 
by  "The  Protector,"  or  whatever  tho  cause  bo, 
we  certainly  felt  an  uneasy  sensation  of  distrust, 
while  readmg  the  first  part,  in  which  ho  traces 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  our  English  ecclesiastical 
history  the  intrigues  and  aggressions  of  tho  Uishop 
of  Rome,  1^  which  ho  finally  managed  to  over- 
throw the  Culdee  Church,  and  establish  his  own 
influence  paramount  in  Britain.  Living  hero  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  ferment  produced  by  "Wise- 
man's letter  from  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  Russell's 
epistle  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham — ^remembering 
"  what  a  Guy  "  our  cockney  enthusiasm  mode  of 
it,  and  what  a  frill-hearted  Protestant  hatred  of 
wafer  gods  and  confessionals  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden  to  be  aroiised  ia  the  bosom  of  little  boys 
who  write  with  chalk  on  the  pavements,  or  tumluo 
alongside  an  omnibus  tea:  a  pomiy,  as  the  ease 
may  be ;  we  reaUy  could  not  avmd  shrugging  our 
shoulders  at  Uie  elaborate  essay  on  Papal  aggres- 
sion to  which.  Merle  D'Aubigne  has  treat^  us ; 
more  cspoaally  coming  as  it  does  a  day  after  the 
fair,  when  "Wiseman  uid  Cumming,  Bennct  and 
Candlesticks  are  all  of  them  forgotten,  Ich  high 
and  dry  on  the  beach  by  the  tide  of  rapid  events 
which  leaves  xts  here  in  England  no  time  to  look 
back  on  what  we  have  once  dono  and  determined. 
It  seems  now  scarce  becoming  the  dignity  of  grave 
history  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  Piua  IX.  from 
Pope  Yitalian,  and  that  of  Dr.  "Wiaeman  from 
Bishop  "Wilfred ;  "The  Romish  Aggression "  is 
replaced  to-day  by  the  new  Budget ;  and  tho 
Irish  Brigade  occupies  tho  place  of  tho  Popisli 
Prektes;  and  Merle  D'Aubig^S  has  forgottsn  that 
w^e  live  fast  here  in  England. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  unhappy  twist  ho 
has  thus  given  to  his  preliminary  narrative,  and 
the  somewhat  dogmatic  character  of  many  of  hia 
assertions  with  regard  to  tiie  opinions  and  freo- 
dom  of  the  early  Britu^  Church,  of  which  so 
little  can  be  known  with  any  cwtainty ;  there  is 
I  much  in  this  volume,  which  if  not  very  new  to 
I  English  readers,  is  at  least  told  in  a  vpay  that  is 
likely  to  give  it  more  general  acceptance  than  per- 
haps wo  could  predicate  for  any  other  history  of 
i  tho  times.    Eorming  only  a  branch  of  hia  great 
subject,  it  presents  tho  annals  of  tho  English  Ko- 
formation,  not  as  our  own  writers  havo  bc^u  apt 
te  do,  in  an  insulated  form,  as  if  dissociated  from 
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the  great  German  moTement,  bat  in  its  connection 
■with  the  whole  influences  then  at  work  in  Europe. 
This,  indeed,  has  not  yet  appeared  bo  fully  as  we 
doubt  not  it  will  come  fomi  hereafter ;  but  it  is 
obviously  his  purpose  thus  to  connect  it  with  the 
tide  of  events  on  the  Continent,  and  to  show  that 
while  in  a  great  measure  independent  in  its  origin, 
the  movement  in  Britain  flowed  along  witii  that 
which  swept  at  the  same  time  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  west.  This  affiliation  of  our  reformed  in- 
stitations,  by  which  he  means  to  prove  them  kin- 
died  to  those  of  Prot^tant  Q^many,  will  be 
brought  out  by  shewing  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
on  the  scholars  and  people  of  both  countries ;  and 
by  clearing  away  uioso  political  agencies  which 
have  been  too  often  confounded  with  the  real 
Bonrces  of  the  reUgious  revival  of  that  time.  In 
part  ^ua  has  been  already  achieved;  and,  while 
the  ohaiaoters  of  Henry  and  Wolsey,  and  Crom- 
well, have  been  ably  drawn,  it  is  made  evident 
that  however  an  over-ruling  Evidence  rendered 
them  subservient  to  its  own  high  designs,  these 
were  not  the  &ther8  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  not,  of  course,  new  to  readers  of 
our  history ;  but  there  are  some  lights  cast  upon 
their  transactions  by  our  author  which  arc,  we 
think,  both  new  and  important,  as  additionfj  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  received  opinion.  The 
point  to  which  he  has  yet  brought  tiie  narrative, 
however,  just  leaves  us  where  the  interest  of  the 
story  is  deepest,  as  shewing  the  real  sources  of 
the  Anglican  Reformed  Church,  in  its  specific 
form  as  it  has  existed  since  that  day.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  that  the  Bible  was  t£ic 
source  of  our  Protestantism ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
entered  on  that  Erastian  influence  which  combined 
with  the  old  book  to  form  Anglicanism.  The 
train,  however,  is  laid,  and  we  folly  expect  if 
Dr.  D'Aubigne  be  true  to  himself,  that  this  part 
of  his  book  will  yet  sustain  his  high  character, 
and  forUier  the  cause  of  tnit&  and  region  in  our 
country. 

Olauia  and  Stttorie  Portraits.  By  Jam&s  Bhitcg. 
In  two  volumes.  London:  'H.uxst  and  Blackett, 
(Successors  to  Oolbom,)  Great  Marlborough-street 
1868. 

BiOQEAPHT  is  the  most  delightfbl  and  engrosdng 
of  all  studies,  and  being,  according  to  the  dictum 

of  the  poet,  tho  most  proper,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  profitable.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Bruce  for  these  exceedingly  interesting  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge  of  the  great  and  good — 
the  intamous  and  the  vile  who  have  figured  in  the 
past  history  of  the  world.  The  task  which  he 
has  underteken  is  one  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  has  never  before  formed  the  chief,  we 
might  almost  say  the  exclusive  object  of  any 
writer  in  the  same  department  of  literature.  He 
s'.'eks  to  r^roduce  the  men  and  women  whose 
good  or  bad  acts  have  given  them  universal  cele- 
brity— ^not  in  their  moral  or  intellectual  grandeur 
or  baseness,  of  which  their  works  and  deeds  may 
be  presumed  to  afford  a  sufficient  testimony — but 
in  their  outward  and  visible  form,  as  they  stood 
before  the  eyes  of  their  ootempOTazies — ^uiat  we 


may  see  what  pressure  of  humanitythe  beingswhom 
we  admire  or  detest  received  firom  the  hands  of  Na- 
ture. He  is  quite  right  in  supposing  that  in  Ailfilliug 
such  a  task  he  is  grati^^ng  a  general  wish. 
Readere  of  Biography  do  desire  a  more  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  thm  is  generally  afforded 
them  of  those  who  have  influenced  the  world  at 
the  distance  of  centuries  after  their  decease ;  and 
whatever  information  with  regard  to  them,  that 
is  based  upon  reliable  authority,  Mr.  Bruce  can 
produce,  he  may  depend  upon  it  will  be  gratefully 
received.  Our  author  seems  to  be  fully  aware 
that  in  this  matter  authority  is  everything,  and 
he  takes  sufficient  care  not  only  to  produce  his 
witnesses,  but  to  inform  us  what  degree  of  credi- 
bility is  attachable  to  their  evidence.  The  result 
of  bis  kbonrs  is  a  vei^  agreeable  worl^  fixnn  the 
perusal  of  which  one  rises  with  a  conviction  that 
it  is  dl  too  brief,  and  a  regret  that  many  tenches 
are  yet  wanting  to  complete  even  the  oatiino  of 
some  of  our  historical  fiivotuites.  But  we  must 
be  fhankfiil  for  what  we  can  get  in  this  way,  not 
expect  too  much  &om  one  who  labours  in  a  dark 
qiurry,  choked  up  with  the  rubbish  of  it  may  be 
twenty  centuries  and  more.  It  is  much,  in  such 
a  case,  to  feel  assured,  as  the  readers  of  this  work 
will  feel  assured,  that  the  matter  thus  laboriously 
gathered  together  possesses  adefinite  value — that  it 
is  not  the  invention  of  the  fictionist  and  romancer, 
but  the  reliable  and  often  concurrent  testimony  of 
contemporary  writers,  who  must  have  known,  and 
who  could  have  had  no  earthly  motive  for  misre- 
presenting the  facts  which  they  recorded. 

"We  must  take  a  glance  at  some  few  of  the  cele- 
brities, numbering  altogether  nearly  three-score, 
personally  delineated  in  these  volumes.  Amongst 
the  first  is  our  old  friend  .^Elsop,  who,  though  lie 
has  been  time  out  of  mind  a  cripple  and  a  hunch- 
back was  nothing  of  the  sort  until  a  Byzantine 
monk,  of  the  fourteenth  centmy,  reviving  a  de- 
ceased scandal,  chose  to  make  him  so.  We  have 
here  Bentley's  vindication  of  the  great  fabulist^ 
proving  that  he  was  not  the  ugly  lump  of  de- 
formity which  tiie  world  has  been  ctmtent  to  ea^ 
pose  lum.  Tho  following  portrait  of  SocratcB  is 
curious : — 

In  addition  to  his  baldness  (which  of  itself  constitoted 
nglinesB  among  the  ancients)  Socratett  had  a  dark  com- 
plexioD,  a  flat  nose,  protuberant  eyes,  aiid  an  imgracious 
expression.  His  health  and  his  strength,  however,  wera 
good.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  his  coantry's  wars  ;  and 
in  marching  and  enduring  the  fatigues  of  military  dis- 
cipline was  withoat  a  ri\'aL  He  could  also  suffer  well 
both  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  when  the  time  for  fasting 
was  past,  and  the  time  for  feasting  arrived,  be  was  noted 
for  being  able  to  hold  a  larger  quantity  of  drink  than  any 
of  his  comrades,  without  being  the  worse  for  it 

This  capacity  for  liquids,  the  ability  of  getting 
"fou"  without  being  drunk,  was  a  great  accom- 
plishment among  the  ancients.  Occasional  de- 
bauches were  held  to  be  commendable,  and  indeed 
it  was  the  practice  for  two  thousand  years  with 
the  physicians,  to  recommend  their  patients  to  get 
drunk  once  a  month ! 

The  paper  on  Alcibiades  gives  occa^on  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  one-e^ed  beauties,,  squinte^  &c.  The 
Princess  Eboli,  iB^rfs^/O^^igte  of  Spain, 
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had  but  one  eyo,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
miracle  of  beauty.  It  was  upon  her  and  Luis  do 
Mngoiron,  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  time, 
vrho  had  lost  an  eye,  that  the  folloTing  famous 
epigram  was  made : — 

Laniine  Aeon  (textro,  ciqita  eat  LeoniUa  aimstro, 
£t  potis  est  fonua  vincere  uterqne  deos ; 

Blaode  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  sorori, 
Sic  tu  coecoB  Amor,  sic  erit  Ula  Veaos. 

The  author  of  this  epigram,  which  is  equal  to 
anything  of  the  sort  m  any  language,  was  one 
Amalfheo,  an  obscure  Italian  poet. 

Leaving  the  aneients,  and  coming  down  to  later 
timoi,  we  find  the  fbllowing  passage  on  Mary 
Qoeen  of  Scots,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest:— 

ilarj  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  her  beauty  during 
her  long  imprisoDmeat  in  Fotheringay  Cwtle.  Ilrantome 
is  raptaroos  about  the  cfaanns  of  her  person,  which  Uu 
awkwordnesB  of  the  executioner  unexpectedly  exposed, 
when  he  tore  off  the  body  of  her  gown,  and  her  low 
collar.  But  Mary,  who  like  Anne  Bullen,  studied  effect 
ia  death,  had  prepared  to  be  charming  in  the  last  scene ; 
and,  like  Anne  Bullen,  she  was  not  only  pious,  but  really 
witty  in  her  dying  moments.  She  hastily  gathered  her 
dress  abont  her,  and  pleasantly  reproved  itie  executioner 
by  saying :  "I  am  really  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  off 
my  clothes  before  so  much  company."  If  Mary  bad  not 
murdered  the  worthless  and  heartless  Darnley,  she 
would  hare  been  deservedlyrankedamongst  the  most  ami- 
ablw  of  women ;  while  her  long  captivity,  anil  her  death  on 
tbe  scaffold — certainly  not  on  accoont  of  her  great  crime 
— fully  entitle  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  her  own 
beauty,  the  rictim  of  another  woman  who  envied  her  and 
abhorred  her  for  her  chEums,  and  who,  if  Mary  had  not 
been  so  provoldngly  lovely,  would  have  easily  pardoned 
her  for  the  death  of  a  husband,  who  hod  proved  himself 
wholly  imdesen'ing  of  her  love  or  even  respect.  The 
murderess  of  Bamley  had  real  iqjuries  to  avenge ;  the 
assassins  of  Bizzio  had  umply  a  thirst  of  blood  to 
gratify. 

"We  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  ex- 
tract— passages  characteristic  of  the  author's 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  memories  of  persons 
who  hare  long  been  regarded  as  infamous,  but 
on  whose  behalf  much  may  be  said,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  they  Ured  and  acted  ore 
taken  into  consideration.  These  personal  sketches 
are  enlivened  with  many  characteristic  anecdotes 
and  errats  in  ihs  lives  of  the  wigiaalB,  which 
are  but  little  known  to  the  public,  but  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  tempers,  dispositions, 
and  habits  of  the  parties  concoroed.  No  reader  of 
history  or  biography  will  regret  atiier  the  money 
bestowed  in  the  purchase  or  the  time  devoted  to 
the  p^vsal  of  these  volumes. 

Kot€$  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Tgan'  Mission,  prin- 
dpally  among  the  t)en»  of  London.  By  K.  W. 
Vakde»ki8te,  late  London  City  Missionary.  Lon- 
don :  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Hamilton  and  Adams.  1853. 

Six  years'  experience  among  the  back  slums  of 

modem  London,  have  put  Mr.  Yanderkiste  in 
possession  of  a  fund  of  information  respecting  the 
struggling,  tho  abandoned,  the  destitute,  and  the 
criminal  classes  of  our  population,  such  as  could 
not  possibly  be  derived  by  any  other  means.  This 
nnpretendrng  volume,  compiled  from  his  own 
diary,  though  containing  necessarily  but  a  very 
partial  occooat  of        he  has  seoa  find  done, 


furnishes  a  series  of  stai'tUng  disclosures,  which, 
were  not  the  public  prepared  for  them  by  what 
has  been  previously  written,  would  assuredly  not 
obtain  credit.  It  ia  the  office  of  the  city  mission- 
ary to  lift  the  shabby  curtain  which  veils  the 
life-drama  of  the  vicious  and  tho  wi-etched  from 
the  general  gaze,  and,  penetrating  behind  the 
scenes,  to  impart  religions  instruction,  in  tho 
hope  of  awakening  religious  consciousness,  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  forlorn  and  miserable  actors.  What- 
ever e3q)eotations  the  reader  may  form,  of  the  dis- 
oloBures  which  a  thought&I  and  observant  man, 
thus  occupied  for  six  years,  might  have  to  make, 
he  will  probably  find  them  exceeded  in  this  nar- 
rative. Truth  is  so  much  stranger  than  fiction — ^tho 
sketches  of  actual  biography  here  given  so  much 
transcend  all  that  romancists  have  dared  to  invent, 
that  we  find  ourselves  marvelling  more  at  the 
recital  of  bare  facts,  of  the  authenticity  of  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  than  at  anything 
for  which  heretofore  a  fertile  imagination  has 
sought  to  obtain  credence.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
this  work  has  already  run  through  two  lai^e 
editions;  the  more  it  is  known  the  more  is  its 
circulation  likely  to  increase.  Few  persons  inter- 
ested in  our  social  condition  and  progress,  if 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  materials  of  this  volume, 
would  long  remain  satisfied  without  possessing  it: 
we  hope  to  contribute  to  thedr  satis&ction  by 
commending  it  to  their  notice — the  more  so  as  in 
purchasing  it  they  may  add  their  mite  towards 
the  funds  of  the  Mission,  which  participates  ia 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  its  sale. 

Scen^  in  Other  Xomfo,  vAth  their  Associations.  By 
John  Stoughton.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford, 
St  Paul's  Churchyard.  1859. 

The  title  of  this  volume  ia  more  descriptive  of  its 
contents  than,  in  the  present  book-making  age, 
titles  always  are.  The  reader  need  not  look  for 
adventures,  or  even  incidents  of  travel ;  but  if  he 
be  of  a  thoughtful  and  contemplative  turn,  he 
will  find  something  that  will  please  him  better. 
The  author  excels  in  descriptions  of  scenery,  and 
in  the  expression  of  its  influence  upcai  the  mind ; 
and,  being  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  soil 
upon  which  he  treads,  be  it  where  it  may,  his 
"  associations  "  are  always  apt,  interesting,  and 
instructive.  Much  of  this  volume  is  not  now  to 
us,  because  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it 
from  the  author's  own  lips  at  a  certain  literary 
institution ;  yet  it  reaids  none  the  worse, 
but  all  the  hotter  for  that.  The  diapter  entitled 
"  Stories  about  the  City  of  Berne,"  which  struck 
UB  as  most  entertaining  on  delivery,  we  also  find 
the  most  agreeable  in  perusal — ^though  we  profbr 
for  extract  the  followii^  account  of  a  bathing- 
place,  which  is  both  comical  and  graphic 

The  baths  of  Lenk  are  places  of  lai^e  resort  for  in- 
valids, who  come  hither  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
medicinal  waters.  They  are  impregnated  slightly  with 
a  moderate  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a  little  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  with  finnt  traces  of  potass,  soda, 
tiiUca,  and  iron.  The  tempwatore  of  the  water  irbioh 
forms  the  springs,  being  as  high  as  124°  Fahr.,  is  the 
quality  which  imparts  to  it  ^|ef  value  as ,  i^lied  to 
%ho  treatment  of  the  human  f^stexbi  There  ore  ^^teeq 
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or  twenty  baths  is  this  UtUe  Tillage,  and  a  visit  to  them 
is  among  the  moBt  amusing  things  that  a  stranger  can 
conceive. 

Imagine  one  of  them.  You  enter  a  bam-like  building, 
with  four  large  ciatems  ifa  it,  divided  by  a  narrow  path- 
way. They  remind  one  of  the  pits  in  a  tanner's  yard. 
Each  cifitern  is  about  twenty  feet  square.  And  there 
they  arc,  with  men,  women,  and  children,  sitting  up  to 
the  neck  in  the  water.  The  bathing-dresses  give  them 
a  strange  uniformity  of  aspect,  but  their  oonnteoances 
and  employments  afford  divarshy  enough.  Some  look 
desperately  gloomy,  and  soma  look  bnmfyiU  of  fim; 
Rome  look  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  some  so 
hearty  and  robust  that  yon  wonder  what  they  have  come 
there  for;  some  sit  silent  in  a  comer;  ^ome  are  singing 
and  laughing  most  lustily ;  some  are  having  a  private 
teU-i-UU  ;  some  are  taking  coffee  or  snuff  &om  little 
wooden  tables  doating  about  the  water ;  some  are  playing 
at  chess  or  draughts,  or  reading  hooks  or  newspapers, 
and  some  are  engaged  in  sqnirting  water  at  each  other 
thnnigh  their  fingers.  This  last  employment  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  JnveDiles.  The  presence  of  stran- 
gers seems  to  put  no  restraint  on  the  bathers.  There 
they  sit,  to  be  looked  at  or  laughed  at,  perfectly  in- 
different it  seems  to  what  you  think  of  them.  Nor  is 
their  stay  in  these  watery  apartments  of  short  duration ; 
eight  hours  a  day  do  many  of  them.there  soak  them- 
iielves,  till  they  are  perfectly  sodden ;  and  one  might 
imagine  before  this  process,  which  lasts  about  three 
weeks,  terminates,  their  hands  and  feet  would  be  literally 
webbed.  At  length  you  see  one  and  another  of  them 
emerge  and  disappear  through  a  side  door ;  and  then, 
on  qiutting  the  bath.house,  it  is  amusing  to  watch  them 
issuing  forth  and  glidine  across  the  street,  muffled  up 
with  handkerchiefs,  looae^  covered  with  mominp  gowmt 
of  divers  materials  and  patterns,  and  crowned  with  caps 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 

On  walking  ont  an  honr  or  two  afterwards  cme  may  re- 
cognise on  the  promenade  some  of  the  quondam  inhabi- 
tants of  the  water,  A  face  before  seen  squeezed  up 
under  an  oiled  bathing-cap,  cow  smiles  from  under  a 
smart  bonnet,  and  a  prally  figore  left  wrapped  np  in  a 
bathing-gown,  now  stmts  in  the  attira  of  a  priest  In  all 
the  braveiy  of  sash  and  hmds,  and  broad  bnmmed  hat ; 
his  Edioes,  of  oonrse,  glittering  with  huge  hackles. 

These  Scenes,  with  their  Associations,  carry  the 
reader  over  a  good  deal  of  ground — the  Rhine, 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Switzerland,  wme 
of  the  old  Italian  citiea,  and  last,  not  least, 
Vonice,  which  is  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  dream  or 
vmoTL,  obvioudy  Buggeated  by  Dickens's  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject.  The  book  is  an 
agreeable  oompanion  &r  a  qniet  hour,  and  may 
l«  tead  more  than  once  with  pleasure  and  profit. : 
We  most  be  allowed  to  add,  in  justioe,  wat  it 
would  be  all  the  better  without  the  writxa^'s  poet- 
ical rhapsodies,  which  arc  in  an  odd  kind  of  blank 
Tcrse — very  blank  indeed,  and  containing  exam- 
ples of  quantity  against  which  we  ore  bound  to 
give  a  decided  protest. 

The  British  Cabinet  in  1853.   London :  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  Fatemoster-row. 

It  IB  a  long  while  once  the  public  have  been  bo 
much  interested  in  the  pergonal  character  and 
political  antecedents  of  a  Ministry  in  power,  as 
they  are  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  natural, 
thoreforo,  that  they  should  desire  to  know  what 
Ib  to  be  known  regarding  those  to  whtnn  the  leins 
of  Gbvemmont  are  intrusted.  This  volume  has 
boon  prepared  to  supply  that  information  upon  the 
easiest  terms.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
sa  impartial  spirit^  and  is,  evidently,  the  work  of 


a  writer  familiar  with  public  events,  and  desiioiu 
of  rendering  justice  to  all  parties. 

CkrUt's  College,  Brecon,  its  Past  History  and  Present 
Capabilitia  considered,  tcith  Reference  to  a  BUI  note 
before  Parliament.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
Tenby  :  B.  Mason.  1858. 

Thib  pami^ilet  contains  many  valuable  su^es- 
tions  m  refermce  to  "iSi.  Qoulbnm's  Bill  for  the 
remodelling  of  the  College  at  Brecon,  South  Wales. 
The  authw  proposes  that  the  coll^  continue  in 
the  locality  of  its  original  foundation ;  but  that  it 
be  converted  into  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
Welsh  Clergy,  conducted  on  the  same  system,  and 
offering  the  same  advantages  as  the  great  public 
schools  in  England,  at  a  cost  within  their  means, 
and  lying  at  their  very  doors ;  and  further,  that 
its  benefits  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to  those 
who  are  designed  for  the  clerical  profession,  but 
should  be  extended  to  all  those  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  of  whatever  denomination,  who  arc 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is  plain 
enough  that  he  who  makes  this  proposition 
has  been  long  intimate  with  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  any  educational  scheme.  He 
anticipates  the  only  valid  objections  which  can  be 
urged  against  his  plan,  and  in  answering  them 
strei^;thens  his  case.  Ho  may  feel  assured  that 
his  advocacy  will  not  be  thrown  away;  it  ia  too 
eloquent  in  style,  too  forcible  in  argument,  too 
rich  in  pftwtical  good  sense  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, to  pass  xmhceded.  We  know  not  if  these 
few  sheets  be  a  specimen  of  Welshman's  English, 
but  we  do  know  that  a  more  chaste,  gentlemanly, 
and  scholarlike  composition  we  have  sddom  read. 

Adventures  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  E.C.B.,  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  <h.  By  George  Foqgo,  Secretary  to  the 
National  Monuments'  Society.  London:  Effing- 
ham Wilson.  1853. 

Mb.  Foqqo  has  here  scraped  together  a  number  of 
detached  passages  fcom.  Mr.  Srooke'B  I)iary  and 
other  doctunentB,  with  the  purpose  making  him 
out  a  monster  of  ambition  uid  bloodshed.  Be  the 
Rajah  guilty  or  not  guilty,  we  protest  against  this 
attempt  to  criminate  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  England  while  he  is  upon  his  trial  at  Singapore. 
It  is  possible,  by  one-sided  Btatements,  to  get  up  a 
charge  against  any  man  whose  actions  are  before 
the  public;  but  there  is  small  honour  in  the 
attempt  in  any  case,  and  it  may  chance  to  recoil 
u^on  the  experimenter  when  he  least  expects  it 
We  shall  soon  know  the  tmth  with  xegaia  to  this 
complicated  business. 

Prison  Discipline.  By  C.  M.  Obermair,  Governor  of 
the  Munioh  State  Prison.  With  a  Prefatoiy  No- 
tice, by  Alexandbh  Bau.lib-Cochbake.  London: 
Bidgway.  1658. 

This  pamphlet  AiniisheB  more  ootroboi&tiTe  tes- 
timony of  the  advant^  of mildandreaHmabletieat- 
ment  in  the  management  of  criminal  priBonera.  Ur. 
Obermair  first  broached  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  In  1830,  he  woa  sp- 
pointed  manager  of  ^  pnBon  o^^serBUtttcc, 
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where  he  proved  the  luperiority  of  his  system  by 
reforming  above  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the 
erimiiiala  under  his  charge.  In  1842,  he  was 
appointed  Govemor  of  Munich  Prison,  where  the 
results  of  his  management  were  equally  suceess- 
fal.  Last  year  Mr.  Cochrane,  whUo  residing  at 
Munich,  visited  the  prison.  For  the  details  of 
what  he  there  saw,  and  for  Bome  valuable  extracts 
from  ICr.  Obermur'B  work  on  Prison  DiadpUne, 
we  most  Bend  the  reader  to  hiB  pamphlet. 

The  Sceptic.'   By  Eliu  Lee  Follen.  London: 
Tweedie,  337,  Strand. 

The  writer  of  this  little  work  labours  in  a  good 
cause ;  but  she  is  a  better  disputant  than  a  story- 
teller. The  narrative  has  a  cheerless,  lugubrious 
tone  from  beginning  to  end,  and  terminates  in  a 
suicide  without  motive,  and  under  circumstances 
which  never  did  or  could  induce  self-murder  in 
this  matter-of-fact  world  of  ours.  Among  the 
characters  the  only  one  with  a  touch  Of  nature 
about  him  is  old  Yincent — and  he  is  an  obsti- 
nate old  fool.  Jane  is  a  talking  image — a  pious 
wooden  doll,  without  sense,  and,  what  is  worse  in 
a  pretty  young  girl,  without  sentiment.  James 
and  Alice  ore  the  good  people  of  the  traets  "  £ot 
gratoitouB  circulation,"  whom  we  are  thankftil  to 
say  we  never  meet  with  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  never  shall.  lUdpb  the  sceptic  is  not 
even  a  blockhead,  but  a  block  without  a  head,  set 
Bp  by  Eliza  Follen  to  bo  knocked  down  by  Dr. 
Howell  at  a  long  shot.  The  Dr.  is  an  amiable, 
good-natured,  polemical  sawbones,  very  long- 
winded,  but  not  very  intelligible,  who  is  continu- 
ally shooting  beside  the  mark,  and  woefully 
missing  his  aim.  We  would  hope  that  the 
author's  Christianity  is  based  upon  something 
stronger  than  Dr.  Howell  has  to  show — else  she 
nms  a  good  chance  of  being  overthrown  in  argu- 
ment and  perverted  by  the  first  of  Mr.  Holyoake's 
disciples  who  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
undertake  the  task.  The  intention  of  this  work 
is  good — ^bnt  that  is  aH  Let  no  one  expect  to 
convert  fho  sceptic  by  its  means;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  no  doubter  or  diabeliever  imagine 
Uiat^  because  he  con  stutter  these  arguments  to 
the  winds,  Christianity  has  no  firmer  basis  to 
mt  on. 


Memorials  q/*  Early  Ckristtaaity.  By  G.  Miall. 
With  BluBtrations.  Loudon:  Hall,  Virtue,  uid 
Co.  1853. 

A  BBiEP  and  popular  history  of  the  early  church, 
free  &om  polemical  discussion  and  sectarian  bias, 
has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory is  proverbially  a  dry  study,  and  is  associated 
in  1^  minds  of  most  students  with  the  vision  of 
ponderous  and  dus^  tomes,  heavy  to  handle  and 
wearisome  to  read.  The  author  of  this  vdumo 
deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  religious  world 
for  rendering  them  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  very 
important  service.  His  Memorials  contain  tho 
history  of  the  Church  from  tiie  public  teachings 
of  the  Saviour  down  to  the  time  of  GonstanUne  ; 
they  are  excellenfLy  written,  and  while  the^  ex- 
hibit proo&  of  careful  research  and  sound  judg- 
ment, are  in  fhe  highest  degree  interestiDg  and 
instructive.  The  book  will  be  a  boon  to  all  Pro- 
testant fiuuilies,  and  cannot  fidl  to  be  genciully 
appreciated. 
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TheMmeumof  OlcuticalAntlquitiei :  a  QuarUrl^Jour- 
nal  of  Ancient  Art.  Fart  IV.  and  Supplement.  Lon- 
don: T.  Eichards,  37,  Great  Queen-street,  1853. 

StecJianics'  InstUutioru ;  WJlat  they  Are,  <&c.  By 
Alexander  Kil^^our,  M.D.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.   Edinborgh  :  Sutherland  and  Eqox.  1853. 

The  II<^f  Century  ;  . if  Hietory,  Political  and  SociaL 
By  Woabington  WUks.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.   London  :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.  1853. 

UBqtie  Adeot  or.  What  may  he  taid  for  the  Ionian 
People,  <fc.  an  Ionian.  London:  Saunders  and 
Stanford.  1853. 

The  National  MteeeUany  /or  May,  1853.  London; 
John  Heuy  PaiW. 

SehooU  and  timilar  Inititutloiu  far  ihe  Indaetrial 
Claiut.  By  the  Ber.  B.  Dianres,  M  London :  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons.  1853. 

Lord  Wrottesley't  Speech  on  Licuf.  Maury's  Plan  for 
Improving  Navigation.   London:  J.  Ridgway.  1853. 

Beauty.  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  "  Silent  Love." 
London;  B.  Hardwicke,  38, Carey^treet.  1853. 

Mazzini,  Judged  hy  Himself  and  Hi$  Oomtrymen.  By 
Jules  da  Br^val.   London  :  Vizetelly  and  Co.  1853. 

Infidelity  I  itt  Aepeete,  Goatee,  and  Agencies  ;  being  the 
Prize  E$$auof  the  Britieh  Organization  of  the  EvatigeUeat 
AUianee.   By  the  Bev.  Thomu  Pearson,  Eyemouth, 
London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  18S3. 

Journal  of  Health,  for  Jffl^,  1658.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

Hixtoay  Religiom  Intolerance  in  Spain ;  or,  an  Exa- 
mination of  tome  of  the  Caueetwhiehadto  that  Nation's 
Decline.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  -Senor  Bon 
Adolfo  de  Castro,  by  Thomas  Pwker.  Lond(m:  W.  and 
f.  a.  Cash.  1853. 
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Aodiantal  Death  InnruiM  Oompany.— The  annnal 

general  meeting  of  the  "  Accident^  Death  Insurance 
Company"  was  held  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  May  last,  at 
the  ofBces  of  the  Company,  7,  Bank  Buillings,  Lothbury. 
Mr.  Mi^e,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Board,  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  Kenyon  Porker,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
Chfuimaai.  The  advertisement  by  which  the  meeting 
had  been  convened  having  been  read,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Young,  read  a  Keport,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
bosineas  Uam *«  Ihe  gradnal  bat  steady  and  progres- 


I  sive  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company  since  its 
commencement  is  most  gratif||ing  and  satisfeotory  to  ihe 
Directors,  as  will  be  shomi  in  a  componson  of  the  pre- 
miums taken  dniiug  the  third  year  with  those  of  the  first 
and  second  of  the  Company's  business.  The  balance- 
sheet  of  the  books  is  on  the  table  for  inspection,  and  a 
copy  thereof  has  been  forwarded  to  eoeh  shareholder,  in 
terms  of  the  deed  of  settlement.  The  total  number  of 
pohcies  issued  to  the  31st  Januaiy  l9^£4si^^76,  of  which 
8,115  were  issued  op  to  the  dlst  of  Januaiy,  185^^d  the 
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remuniDg  4,738  doriDg  the  Ust  year.  The  preminmB 
ncdveddiiringthetliree  years  amotmtto  £10,605  19s.  Id., 
of  vhioh  £l,S28  Is.  Od.  ma  recrived  in  the  fintt  year, 
£3,0ee  169.  7d.  in  the  second  year,  and  £6,700  28.  in  the 
third  year.  This  shows  a  rapid  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
most  steady  increase  in  the  busiijess,  which  will  be  better 
eiplained  in  a  tabular  foim  as  follows : — ^The  inremiams 
for  the  first  year  were— 

Single  premiums  . .~. . . .  £443  18 

Annnal  ditto   784   3  0 

  £1,288   1  6 

For  the  second  year — 

Single  premuiros   £268  15  0 

Annnaf  ditto   1,800  18  10 

Benewals   M9   1  9 

£2,088  16  7 

For  the  third  year — 

Single  preminms  £^37  13  0 

Annual  ditto  3,653  IB  0 

Benewals  2,434  11  5 

Pending    382  19  7 

  £0,709   2  0 

£10,605  19  1 

c  Since  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  year  there 
has  been  a  still  greater  improvement  During  Febniaiy, 
March,  and  up  to  the  25th  of  Ainil,  the  new  premiumB 
have  been-  as  follows  :— 

Single    £201  11  6 

Annual    1810  18  7 


£2,021  10  1 

while  the  renewals  are  coming  in  in  a  most  BsUsfaetory 

manner. 

"The  amount  paid  in  claims  np  to  the  31st  January 
last  was  £3,522  48.  lOd.,  of  which  £1,17-^  was  for  fotal, 
and  £2,350  4s.  lOd.  for  non-fatal  claims,  vizw— 
Up  to  January  1852 — 

Chdms— fatal   £350   0  0 

N<m-£Btal   S71  13  8 

  £521  13  8 

From  Jan.,  1852,  to  Jan.,  1853— 

Claims— fatal   £923   0  0 

Ntm-fUal    2078  11  2 

  3,000  11  a 

£3,622   4  10 

**The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  last  year  were 
£3^5  lis.  8d.,bnt  this  is  greater  than  the  actual  current 
ejcpenses,  many  of  the  liabilities  of  the  proYioos  year 
not  having  teen  paid  until  after  the  booKB  were  closed 
for  that  year. 

"  The  last  year's  business  of  tlie  Company  iriU  there- 
fore stand  thus: — 

Premiums    £6,700   3  0 

Chums    £3,000  11  2 

Ex^penses    9,066  11  8 

Commisrim   974  4  7 

  6,430    7  6 

Balance   £278  14  7 

"  By  the  balance-sheet,  however,  it  will  i^pear  that  the 
ftinds  at  Uie  dispMal  of  the  Company  are  as  follows  :— 

At  bankers*   £1,174  14  7 

Cashinoffiee   25   0  0 

Investments   1,040   5  0 


In  hands  of  agents,  say    £1,299  17  3 
Deduct  for  Commission, 
Charges,  Sic.   239  1?  3 


From  this  should  be  deducted 
for  unsettled  claims,  say   •  • 


1,000  0  0 
3245  10  7 
IfiOO    0  0 


£2,425  19  7 

"Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  Directors  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  declare  interest  upon  the  p«d-up 
capital  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  j-*fr 
annum,  under  the  provision  of  the  141st  section  of  the 
schedule  to  the  deed  of  settlement,  for  the  last  half  year; 
and  have  drawn  ap  a  resolntu»i  to  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting  to  that  effect  Sinoe  the  Directors  last  met 
the  shareholders,  the  amalgamation  of  this  Company 
with  the  late  Rtdlway  Assurance  Company  has  taken 
place,  and  by  that  means  the  whole  of  the  cf^ital  has 
been  subscribed  for,  and  the  amotmt  thereof  increaKcsl 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  from  £100,000  to  £110,000." 
The  Report  was  unauimou^  reodved  and  adopted. 

LoBdou  and  Pmiiudal  Lav  Aiianiue  Soeto^. — At 
the  annual  general  Meeting  of  the  above  Society,  the 
following  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read: — "The 
Directors,  in  meeting  the  proprietors  at  the  end  of  the 
Society's  seventh  year,  have  little  to  record  beyond  tlie 
fact  that  they  are  carefully  pursuing  the  course  thev  Qt 
first  laid  down,  and  are  transacting  a  prosperous  and  safe 
business  with  all  consistent  economy.  The  Shareholders 
will  perceive  with  pleasure  that  the  premiums  on  the 
new  assurances  effected  during  the  last  year  amomit  to 
£3,000  28.  2d.,  which  exceed  the  corresponding  item  of 
the  preWoDS  year's  balance-sheet  by  £834  Oa.  dd.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  have  been  sales  of  considerable 
sums  of  stock,  the  Directors  having  been  enabled  to  invest 
the  proceeds  at  an  improved  rate  of  interest  Tbcaverage 
rate  on  the  total  fUnds  of  the  Society,  is  now  about  4i 
pa-  cent  per  annum.  The  investments  on  the  .tlst 
December,  1852,  amounted  at  cost  prices,  to  £03,101 
188.  8d.,  of  which  the  sum  of  £15,675  14b.  Od.  has 
been  invested  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  the  presp-ot 
inices  of  the  funds,  the  government  securities  aro  wonh 
considerably  more  than  the  stmis  originally  paid  for  them. 
In  estimating  the  present  cajntal  of  the  Society,  the 
shareholders  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  pud-up  ci^ital 
amounted  only  to  £36,948.  The  income  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year  was  nearly  £20,000.  Tfao  whole 
expenses  of  management  (including  advertising,  but 
exclusive  of  commission)  were  £1,912  10s.  5d.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  th^  notwithstanding  a 
year's  detoioration  in  the  value  of  the  lives  insured,  and 
the  additional  risks  since  undertaken,  the  daima  paid 
diuing  the  last  year,  did  not  exceed  the  sum  paid  in 
1862,  viz.,  £2,400.  The  Directors  cannot  help  again 
observing,  with  regret,  that  many  of  the  shareholders  do 
not  take  due  interest  in  the  Society.  With  a  proprietary 
second  to  none — ^with  an  invested  cartel  now  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £100,000,  and  an  income  exceeding 
£20,000  per  annum — ^nith  the  confidence  and  stabili^ 
which  necessarily  result  from  past  success,  and  the  near 
approach  of  a  thvision  of  profits  in  1855,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Society  offers  every  advantage  to  the 
assured,     (Signed)    "GsonoB  MabtbNj  Chairman." 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  subj<Hned 
to  the  Keport,  hut,  which  we  have  not  room  to  mseru 
speaks  wul  for  the  management  of  this  Sfxne^i  and 
shows  that  it  is  progressing  advantageously  for  its 
members. 


f  ABTBUKIB  AHO  0AX1T|  FKOrTEItB,  rASDIHaTOir, 
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GERVUmS,  AND  HIS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTUBT* 

Whilst  the  fate  of  Gervinus,  which  some  two  months  ago  seemed  decided,  though  leniently,  against  him, 
has  heen  again  unsettled  by  a  singular  and  unexpected  retroversion  upon  the  original  judgment,  and  again 
re-settled  by  a  complete  Tictory  ot' public  opinion  in  his  favour,  with  his  restoration  to  freedom,  the  great 
interest  his  case  justly  excited  has  thus  been  kept  keenly  alive;  and  it  will  be  by  no  means  inappropriate 
to  pre  to  our  readers  a  summai?  of,  and  critique  upon,  the  work  which  has  led  to  this  inexorable  proseoutiont 
from  the  pen  of  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  writers  of  the  time.  Her  critical 
acumen  and  rare  hreadtli  of  thought  and  practicality  of  judgment  have,  during  the  last  few  yeara,  under 
the  assumed  signature  of  Daniel  Stem,  given  her  a  high  position  among  the  writers  on  the  side  of  rational 
and  well-balauced  liberalism  in  frajQce.  Tlie  pitiful  absolutism  wliich  has  for  some  time  crushed 
there  everything  like  free  speaking  through  the  press,  has  also  crqshed  her  rising  name,  which  several 
remarkable  writings  immediately  preceding  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  part  of  a  hiatoi-y  of  that  event 
since,  had  desuredly  begun  to  extend.  Her  remarks,  in  this  case,  come  with  double  interest,  as  representing 
to  some  extent  the  voice  of  gagged  and  expatriated  liberty  in  France,  communing,  as  it  were,  with  gagged 
and  imprisoned  liberty  in  Germany.  The  hints  given  subduedly  vet  expressively  here  and  there,  of  writhing 
nnder  this  caged  and  crushing  state,  must  therefore  be  taken  as  full  of  meaning,  not  loud,  but  deep. 

"Ih  times  of  political  passions,"  says  Auguatin 
Thierry  in  his  Letters  on  the  Miitory  of  France,  in 
1820,  '*when  it  is  so  difficult,  vith  ono's  soul 
sfiiTed  TiUiin,  to  withdraw  from  the  general  agi- 
tation, I  tiiink  I  have  found  a  means  of  repose  in 


the  serious  study  of  history — not  that  tiie  vision 
of  the  past,  or  the  experience  of  the  ages,  couid 
induce  me  to  oast  aside  my  first  longings  for 
liberty,  as  mere  yonthfhl  dreams;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, I  cling  to  them  more  and  more;  I  love 
liberty  as  ever,  but  with  a  less  impatient  love — 
I  see,  and  say  to  myself  that,  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries,  men  have  risen  who,  in  different 
situations  and  with  different  opinions  from  mine, 
have  burned  with  the  same  longing  as  myself, 
hut  have  died,  for  the  most  part,  before  seeing 
realized  what  they  had  anticipated  in  idea.  The 
wotM's  fate  is  accomplished  slowly,  and  each, 
generation,  as  it  passes,  does  little  more  than  hew 
out  a  single  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
edifice,  which  ardent  souls  see  in  their  dreams. 
This  conviction,  rather  serious  than  sad,  weakens 
nowise  the  individual  duty  of  marching  straight 
on  through  the  seductions  of  interest  and  Tani(y, 
nor  the  duty  of  peoples  to  maintain  their  national 
dignity;  for  though  it  may  he  only  a  misfortune 
to  be  crushed  under  the  fi>rce  of  ciicumstuicosj  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  lie  down  servilely  under  it." 

Conoderations  analogous  to  these  have  incited 
one  of  the  most  eminent  minds  of  Germany,  to 
resolve  to  write  the  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Gervinus,  like  Augustiu  Thierry,  has 
rocogmsed,  by  personal  experience,  the  suutary 


effects  of  what  he  calls,  ihe  historical  contemplation 
of  the  world  (die  geschichtliche  Ectmchtuug  dcr 
Welt).  Like  him  too,  he  would  fain  propagate 
among  his  cotemporaries  the  serious  study  of 
history,  which  ho  deems  particularly  usefiil  in 
revolutionary  epochs;  when,  with  blow  after 
blow,  the  .apparent  disorder  of  events  unsteadioB 
the  understonding  of  many,  to  raise  whose  cou- 
rage, to  confirm  whose  principles,  to  dissipate 
whose  mistakes,  something  must  be  done. 

And,  in  good  sooth,  since  the  historian  of  tiie 
Conquest  of  England  hy  the  Normans  somewhat 
sadly  expressed  himself  compelled  to  love  liberty 
with  a  less  impatient  love,  till  now,  when  M. 
Gervinus  informs  us  that  he  too  has  learned  from 
history  to  lay  aside  impatient  hopes  of  immediate 
results,  how  many  catastrophes,  how  many  nnox* 
pected  blows  have  fallen  upon  our  generation, 
dashed  to  pieces  its  work,  dispersed  its  forces,  and 
now  teach  it,  almost  ^ite  of  itself  to  measure 
the  desperate  disproportion  which  has  existed  in 
all  times,  and  seems  only  to  increase  in  ours, 
between  the  rapid  far-foreseeings  of  genius,  with 
its  ambitions  and  its  longings,  and  the  imperttu^ 
bable  slowness  of  the  times. 

Already,  in  1837i  Gervinus  h^;an  to  l>e  perse- 
cuted for  his  polititud  opinions,  as  he  then,  along 
with  Fn>f<»8orB  Dahlmaim,  Grimm,  Ewald,  a^ 
"Weber,  cnei^tically  maintained  constitutional 
rights  against  the  obstinacy  of  tiie  King  of  Hano- 
ver j  he  was  subsequently  a  very  influential 
member  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Frankfort 
Parliament.   Ho  has  written  a{  Hutoru  of,  Poeti- 
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OEBTINDS,  AND  HIS  INTRODUCTION  TO 


cat  Zitaraiure  tn  Germany,  which  has  become  a '  whence  he  deduces  theories  on  the  future  of 
national  work  among  the  Germans.  Also  consi- ;  Kuropc  and  the  form  it  must  take,  which  are 
derable  essays  on  Goethe  and  Shakcspcre,  and  a  |  certamly  discussible,  but  are   also  interesting. 


highly  esteemed  Tolumo  of  Philosophical  Entays. 
Ho  now,  in  this  work,  addresses  to  his  country 
grave  and  noble  counsels,  delivered  with  the 


ingenious  and  often  profound.  In  trying  to  trace 
down  through  the  past  that  law  of  social  develop- 
ment, the  study  of  which  one  of  our  cotemporary 


double  authority  given  him  by  his  public  life  philosophers  has  called  tocialogy,  M.  Qcrvinus 


and  hiR  solitary  meditations.  He  speaks  not  only 
as  a  philosopher,  who,  from  a  lofty  point,  takes  in 
the  whole  scope  of  things,  but  as  a  citizen,  who, 
in  difficult  crises,  has,  with  ready  co-operation, 
acquitted  his  debt  to  the  &thcrland.  On  this  dou- 
ble ground,  the  work  of  Gervinus  deserved  to  draw 
pablic  attention;  and  it  has  not  failed  to  do  so. 

Hardly  had  the  Inirodaetion  to  the  JBhtorif  of 
tha  Ninetemth  (httur^f  appeared  at  Leipsic,  when 
it  spread  all  over  Qennany.  It  was  almost  imme- 
diately seized  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden ;  its 
doctrines,  according  to  the  interdict,  constituting 
the  crime  of  high  treason.  Of  course  this  only 
increased  the  propagation  of  the  volume.  Al- 
though seized  again  afterwords  at  Leipsic,  and 
then  interdicted  in  most  of  the  German  States,  it 
continues  notwithstanding  to  be  in  every  one's 
hands.  The  results  of  this  interdict  to  M. 
Gervinus  we  know  so  iar.  The  jury  could  not 
be  brought  to  fdlfil  the  impeachment  of  the 
author  for  h^h  treason,  Tind,  to  the  ill-restrained 
applause  and  delight  of  tiie  people,  found  him 
guilty  only  of  the  minor  political  crime  of  exciting 
teditton,  with  a  comparative^  light  sentenjce  of 
imprisonment,  adding  to  that  an  order  for  the 
dertructicm  of  the  book.  T\m  judgment  how- 
ever, of  the  8th  Uarch,  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Hanheim  resdnded  as  over-lenient,  and  ordered  a 
new  trial  on  the  charge  of  inciting  to  high  treason. 
The  result  of  this  remains  at  present  to  be  seen.* 

The  work  thus  brought  before  the  attention  of 
the  public,  will  soon  doubtless  be  translated  in 
Prance.  (In  England  it  has  just  been  produced 
to  us  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bohn.)  Meantime 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  analysis  of  it  here. 
This  will  not  be  difficult,  for  M.  Glervinus  has  not 
<Rily  indicated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  moral  aim  of 
his  book ;  he  has  also  given  a  bold  sketch,  with 
rare  precdsion,  of  its  philosophical  plan.  Accord- 
ing to  him  every  limited  period  of  bistoiy  presents 
a  diaracter  of  unity,  determined  by  anterior  in- 
fluences and  easily  laid  hold  of.  Considered  in 
longer  periods,  history  presents,  on  the  contrary, 
two  opposing  forces,  whose  alternate  and  balanced 
mccess  throw  the  xnind  into  doubt,  and  seem  izre- 
cancilablo  with  the  idea  of  progress.  But  if  we 
take  in.  a  vaster  cycle,  if  we  watch,  through  a 
Bnccession  of  several  ages,  the  march  of  mind  oyer 
the  rise  and  foil  of  events,  we  recognise  the  ever 
upward  tendency  towards  a  higher  end.  It 
becomes  impossible  to  deny  the  constant  extension 
and  the  more  and  more  enlarged  realization  of  an 
all-ruling  idea ;  the  law  of  progress  reveals  itself 
with  admirable  clearness. 

Starting  from  this  general  basis,  laying  down 
first  of  all  these  premises,  U.  Gervinus  noroUs 
before  our  eyea  a  pictnre  of  modem  history, 


*  fie  ig  now,  as  we  have  meotioned,  at  libeMr;  the  Go* 
Tmu^Bt  faring  abwdtmed  the  prosecution, 


shows  that,  from  the  &11  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
the  history  of  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  forms 
a  complete  whole,  a  sort  of  unity  similar  to  that 
formed,  in  pagan  antiquity,  by  the  history  of  the 
group  of  Greek  peninsnlar  States,  and  in  which, 
may  be  observed  a  somewhat  analc^ons  order  and 
progression.  In  modem  Europe,  as  in  ancient 
Greece,  society  seems  generally  to  pass  from  the 
Edffiolute  monarchic  to  the  aristocratic  state,  and 
thence  sometimes  to  sheer  democracy,  sometimes 
to  a  mixed  and  tempered  state,  in  wmch  the  three 
monarchic,  aristocratic  and  democratic  states  co- 
operate in  the  institution  of  the  laws.  In  modem, 
as  in  ancient  histoiy,  out  of  the  wars  and  tumults 
of  political  revolutions,  progress  marches  onwards 
by  the  extension  of  liberty  from  one  to  many,  and 
then  to  all. 

M.  Gervinus  shows,  with  much  sagacity,  why, 
in  these  different  phases  of  social  metamorphoses, 
this  passage  from  absolute  monarchy  to  oligarchy 
is  effected  without  much  obstacle;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  that  from  aristocratic  to  democratic 
government,  sometimes  helped,  sometimes  hin- 
dered by  tiie  royal  power,  is  so  long  and  so 
difficult  The  immense  -vrealth  end  territories 
possessed  by  a  small  number  of  fSunilies  fiuilitate 
foimidablo  leagues  among  them,  &tal  to  the  power 
of  a  single  individual ;  wherea^  in  democratic 
movements,  the  extreme  division  of  wealth,  the 
inequality  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  frequent 
opposition  of  interests,  present  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  the  co-operation  of  sufficient 
will  and  power,  among  the  multitude,  to  attack 
successfhlly  an  aristocracy  with  fortresses  and 
arms,  experienced  in  combat,  defended  by  nu- 
merous vassals  or  allies,  and  aided,  in  case  of 
need,  by  the  foreign  nobUify.  So,  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  the  democracy  did  &ot 
tnumph  till  the  aristocracy  had  degenerated, 
abused  its  power,  and  become  enervated  ^idlencflB 
and  pleasures.  Almost  eveiywhere  too,  tiie  people 
still  felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  a  potent  and  skilAil 
master,  a  tyrant  who  should  aid  them,  indeed,  to 
overthrow  the  aristocracy,  but  to  plant  himfldf 
afterwards  in  the  vacant  plaoe,  and  popetoate 
the  supreme  power  in  his  own  finnily.  This 
wrestling  of  powers  and  classes  occupies  a  period 
of  two  ages  in  Greece.  In  modem  Europe,  where 
it  has  assumed  colossal  proportions,  it  has  con- 
tinued for  four  centuries,  and  does  not  yet  seem 
drawing  to  a  close. 

M.  Gervinus  explains  this  state  of  indefinitely 
prolonged  strnggling  by  going  back  to  its  source. 
Ho  attributes  it  to  the  innate  antagonism  of  the 
Roman  and  Germanic  nations,  whose  two  opposing 
geniuses  sbivo  for  the  dominion  of  the  modern 
world,  wifliout  the  one  having  jet  been  4^  citiua- 
to  oonquer  or  absorb  the  other.  H^^sxunfl  up, 
with  ^eaznesB,  the  easentiai  ohaxaoten  of  tiuse 
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two  geniuses ;  the  one  of  which,  without  consi-  | 
dering  nationalities,  perpetually  aspires  to  form 
vast  states,  and  to  attain  universal  sovereignty,  by 
the  concentration  of  civil  and  religious  authority, 
and  by  administrative  centralization ;  whilst  the 
other,  on  the  contrary,  protests  against  all  cen- 
tralization, 'seeks  to  confederate  the  states,  to 
establish  universal  independence,  separation  and 
extreme  division  of  powers ;  whidi  has  lately  Wn 
denominated  particmarim  in  Germimy. 

At  the  beginning  of  tiie  middle  ages,  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  sole  and  brilUant  exam- 

gle,  to  the  new  generations,  of  a  constituted 
tate.  Its  re-establishment  was  l^e  aim  of  the 
first  invaders  of  Italy ;  and  since  Charlemagne, 
who  realized  it,  down  to  our  times,  this  idea  has 
continued  its  influence  from  age  to  age.  After 
the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the  definitive 
establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  Papacy, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  binding  closer  the  links 
of  Christian  unity,  and  giving  it  a  centre,  tried  to 
found  a  spiritual  sovereignty  at  Rome.  The 
rivalry  of  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  the  impos- 
sibility of  their  agreeing  and  eo-operatiug  long 
towards  a  common  aim,  neutralized  forces  which, 
united,  woiild  have  been  invincible.  But  the 
most  constant  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  uni- 
versal empire,  in  church  or  state,  was  the  genius 
of  the  Oeimanic  races,  which  energetically  re- 
Bisted  the  absorption  of  nationalities,  the  papal 
or  monarchic  araolutism;  and  which  at  length 
concentrated  and  personified,  so  to  speak,  in  a  man 
of  fotraordinaiy  audacity  and  vigor,  violraiUy 
broke  off  from  the  genius  of  tiie  Roman  races  and 
turned  against  it. 

The  story  of  the  death  strugde  which,  at  the 
voice  of  Luther,  began  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages of  M.  Oervinus'  book.  The  author  depicts 
excellently  the  easy  and  rapid  establishment  of 
Protestantism  among  the  peoples  of  German  race. 
Ho  explains  how  the  threatened  Papacy  managed, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  countries  of  Roman  origin. 

After  having  led  us  through  tiie  different  phaaes 
of  the  Reformation — which  was  first  monarchic 
in  Qermany  imd  England,  under  the  influence  of 
Xuther  and  Gxanmer,  which  became  aTistocratic 
in  the  countries  under  Calvin's  influence,  and 
flnal^  took  a  democratic  form  under  tiie  sway  of 
American  Foritamam,  hut,  from  the  first,  con- 
tained all  the  germs  of  absolute  rationalism— K. 
Gravinus  traces,  with  a  firm  and  brilliant  pen, 
the  part  which  ho  assigns  to  France  in  this  great 
movement  of  modem  history.  "We  turn  to  this 
portion  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Migtory  of  the 
Ninetemth  Century  with  all  the  more  interest, 
that  the  author  draws,  from  his  reflections  on  the 
post,  prognostics  of  the  fiiture ;  and  forms  con- 
clusions, from  the  part  which  France  has  taken 
hitherto  in  the  Germanic  Protestant  struggle 
against  Roman  Catholicism,  with  regard  to  the 
part  which  ho  thinks  her  called  on  to  take  in  the 
TCTolntions  which  agitate  Europe.  France,  he 
says,  has  constantiy  hdd  a  mixed  position  during 
th«  great  straggle     tho  SoutliagfunBttholTorth, 


of  the  Papacy  and  tho  Spanish  monarchy  against 
the  Germanic  States.  She  has  turned  alternately 
towards  tho  one  and  the  other  side,  as  if  the 
double  Germanic  and  Gallo-Roman  element  of 
which  she  is  constituted  rendered  it  impoBsiblo 
for  her  to  abandon  herself  ehtirely  to  either  current 
of  ideas.  Now,  the  growing  power  of  Europe 
alarms  the  kings  of  France,  and  they  league  with 
tho  Protestant  States  against  it ;  again,  they  dread 
their  dangerous  neighbour,  Engluid,  and  return 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Catholic  princes.  When 
Charloa  Y.  beats  tiie  French  in  Italy,  the  Yalois 
unite  with  the  Landgraves,  Philip  and  Uaurico, 
against  Spain ;  in  1569,  they  combine  with  Bpain 
against  England,  and,  three  years  after^rardei, 
they  return  to  the  English  alliance  against  Spain. 

Henry  lY.,  who,  belonging  to  both  creeds, 
seemed  to  personify  the  indecision  of  the  French 
in  religious  mattere,  managed  to  keep  up  con- 
nection simultaneously  with  the  Catiiohc  and 
Protestant  powers.  TTnder  Richelieu,  the  pre- 
ceding alternations  recommenced.  "Whilst  the 
skilfiU  minister  allied  with  England  against  Spain, 
and  aided  the  separation  of  Portugal,  he  concerted 
witll  the  Roman  court  plans  of  attack  against 
England,  and  then  entered  into  alliance  with 
Sweden  against  Spain  and  Austria.  Following 
out  this  policy,  I^uis  XIY.  sometimes  took  tho 
side  of  the  insunectionary  Frot^tants,  sometimes 
that  of  the  Stuarts.  Hereupon  M.  Gervinns  re- 
marks that  ev«7  time  that  Frani»  bos  faoken  tho 
side  of  the  Protestants,  and  joined  with  England, 
whether  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  or  that  of 
Louis  Philippe,  she  has  been  &vourable  to  the 
cause  of  liberty;  and  ho  adds  judicious  though 
perhaps  over  severe  reflections,  on  the  moral 
effects  of  this  so  variable  policy  of  the  French 
kings.  During  these  alternations,  he  says,  tho 
religious  and  political  character  of  the  nation  and 
of  its  government  has  foiled  to  attain  solidity  or 
stabilibp^ ;  the  history  of  modem  France  presents 
the  strangest  duality  of  principles  in  its  govern- 
ment, its  classes,  its  parties,  and  its  literature. 
Absolutism  exhibits  democratic  fantasies,  and 
democracy  inclines  towards  despotism — literature 
oscillates  between  Pagan  philosophy  and  Catholic 
fiiith.  Poets  chaunt  republican  virtues  with  ser- 
vile tongues — parliaments  wheel  round  suddenly 
from  cringing  obedience  to  fitftd  rebellion.  Tho 
Sorbonne  one  day  teaches  the  "  right  divine,"  and 
the  next,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
Jesuits  insinuate  into  the  guidance  of  civil  and  of 
religious  affairs  maxims  quite  contradictory ;  and 
in  all  directions,  changeful  toid  unsteady  spirits 
are  seen  dragged  or  driven  by  opposite  routes, 
towards  tho  most  extreme  ideas. 

France,  continues  the  author,  which  has 
thus  foiled  to  decide  absolutely  for  either  of  tho 
religious  creeds,  has  shown  herself  hitherto  equally 
incapable  of  adopting,  with  abiding  tenacity, 
any  political  constitution.  Yielding  alternately  to 
tho  influence  of  Montesquieu,  who  considers  repre- 
sentative assemblies  and  tiie  English  constitu- 
tion as  the  perfeotion[5^|^^^^i%ent ;  and  to  tho 
influence  of  Rousseau,  who,  under  the  Aspiration 
'of  the  Calvinism  of  Geneva,  preaches  tho  absolute 
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Boveroignty  of  the  people,  ■whence  the  American 
constitution  is  logically  derived  ;  the  Trench  na- 
tion hesitat(»  between  these  diverse  principles, 
and,  in  its  roTolution,  passes,  with  incredibly  rapid 
whirl,  from  absolnte  monarchy,  to  a  modulated 
royalty,  then  to  the  republic,  then  to  on  oligarchy, 
and  back  again  to  alMolutism  and  constitutional 
royalty ;  and  all  this  without  ever  showing, 
throughout  such  a  series  of  revolutions,  any  in- 
stinctive predilection  for  any  one  particular  form 
of  government,  even  without  any  of  the  mo- 
mentary constitutions  being  ever  apphed  in  its 
full  extent. 

Thus,  says  M.  Gcrvinus,  in  the  first  constitu- 
tion attempted  in  1791,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  a  mixed  monarchy  was  disregarded  as  soon 
as  laid  down.  Hardly  had  the  third  estate  ac- 
quired political  rights,  when  it  abused  and  ex- 
ceeded tiiem;  from  having  been  nothing,  it  wanted 
to  be  everjihing.  In  place  of  sparing  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  as  in  Eugland,  and  claiming  only 
equal  rights  with  the  other  orders,  it  almost  an- 
nihilated the  royal  prerogative,  and  destroyed,  at 
a  blow,  all  distinctions,  oil  hereditary  privileges. 
But,  whilst  acting  in  so  democratic  a  fashion  to- 
wards all  which  was  above  il^  it  assumed  a  quite 
aristocratic  bearing  to  all  hcneatibi  it^  and  erected 
privileges  for  itself. 

Thus,  the  third  estate  seemed  to  aim  at  estab- 
lishing its  own  sovereignty.  Yet,  consistently 
with  this  inoonsistcncy,  which  M.  Gcrvinus  so 
sharply  lays  to  our  charge,  it  laid  down  in  tbo 
preamble  of  the  constitution  of  1791,  the  princi- 
ple of  participation  by  all  the  citizens  in  the  ex- 
pression of  national  will,  otherwise  called  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  Thus  it  raised  Irom  be- 
low a  rival  force,  at  the  same  time  that  it  threw 
down  from  above  all  its  support,  by  driving  the 
nobihty  to  emigrate,  the  king  to  fly,  and  tlie 
clergy  to  refuse  the  oath  of  adhesion.  The  con- 
stitutional state,  which  evorywhcro  needs  time 
and  the  co-operation  of  all  classes,  in  okIcf  to  its 
development,  soon  destroyed  itself  by  its  contra- 
dictions and  anomalies.  Then  the  fmrth  order, 
as  M.  Qervinus  goes  on  to  say,  that  is,  the  masses 
which  had  remained  passively  without  the  pale 
of  political  rights,  in  its  turn,  effected  its  revolu- 
tion ;  and  in  its  constitution,  along  with  universal 
suffrage,  established  absolute  political  equality, 
the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  re- 
public was  constituted  on  the  basis  of  American 
democracy.  But  still  again,  instead  of  logically 
deducing  from  this  principle  all  its  scqucncos,  the 
French  rejected  federal  organization.  The  re- 
public rivalled  absolutism  in  the  exccssivcncss  of 
its  centralization,  not  only  of  government,  but  of 
itdministration  Jilao,  and  so  prepared  the  way 
for  despotism  again.  Bonapm-to,  who,  like 
Charlemagne  and  Charles  V.,  aspired,  with  the 
aid  of  the  papacy,  to  universal  monarchy,  and 
wished  to  found  a  military  state  with  a  now 
feudal  nobility,  exhibited  no  less  inconsistency 
than  the  republic;  introducing  into  his  code 
essentially  democratic  arrangements,  and  spread- 
ing over  Europe,  by  his  conquests,  the  spirit  of 
equality  of  the  ^French  revolution. 


I  By  his  violence  towai-ds  crowned  heads,  by  the 
,  overthrow  of  ancient  djuasties  and  the  art^<nal 
i  establishment  of  new  kingdoms,  without  con- 
'  sidcration  of  tho  compatibility  of  races  and  na- 
tionalities, Kapolcon  snook  all  the  foundations  of 
:  the  old  social  order.  The  traditional  Bubmisaion 
\  of  the  people  to  the  royal  houses  was  destroyed. 
The  glor}'  which  girt  the  brows  of  kings  vanii^ied. 
Seeing  so  many  princes  deposed,  driven,  about 
and  disgraced,  it  became  clear  to  every  one  that 
they  were  only  men  after  alL  Finally,  the  war 
of  independence,  excited  by  the  mad  pride  of 
Bonaparte,  and  his  all-cmshing  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, strongly  roused  general  opinion,  wakened  tho 
political  conscience  of  the  peoples,  and  opened  be- 
fore Europe  a  new  era.  'ITic  grand  rising  which 
took  place  in  the  name  of  national  independence 
and  liberty,  the  fallacious  promises  of  the  princes 
before  the  battle,  in  order  to  engage  all  classes 
of  society,  their  ingratitude  and  treachery  after 
tho  victory,  were  a  painful  but  instructive  expe- 
rience for  the  democracy.  Confidence  in  reforms 
coming  from  the  higher  regions,  and  in  grants  of 
charters,  was  destroyed.  The  influence  of  France, 
which  had  spread  tlirough  Europe  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  absolutist  and  of  rerolutiooary  notions, 
sensibly  diminished.  A  new  influence  came  into 
operation,  one  more  in  accordance  with  tho  pccn- 
har  character  of  Germanic  civilization,  mundy, 
that  of  the  American  democracy. 

Tho  development  of  this  idea,  and  the  study  of 
this  great  moral  and  political  crisis  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place  in  the  introduction  of  M.  Gcrvinus, 
and  deserve  our  full  attention.  In  his  eyes,  tho 
American  constitution  is  the  most  complete  ex- 
pression of  the  modem  democratic  idea ;  which, 
according  to  the  formula  he  has  given  us  of  pro- 
gress, is  nothing  less  than  the  universal  extension 
of  that  liberty,  which,  in  monarchies  and  aristo- 
cracies, is  the  privilege  of  a  single  man  or  class. 
He  exhibits  historicaUy,  and  by  reason,  the  supe- 
riority of  this  constitution.  He  shows  it  to  us  in 
its  germ,  in  tho  first  establishments  of  the  Ger- 
manic race,  which  carried  the  republican  ^izit  of 
German,  English,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  puritaniran 
into  the  new  world,  where  none  of  the  oonsfita- 
tive  elements  of  ancient  society  could  rise  to  resist 
it.  Leaving  behind  them  all  the  hierarchic  and 
aristocratic  traditions  and  pi-cjudices  of  Europe; 
rejecting,  after  the  war  of  independence,  the  royal 
and  parliamentary  sovereignty  of  Groat  Britain; 
the  puritan  emigi-ants  raised  in  tbo  United  States 
an  entirely  new  social  edifice,  on  the  basis  of  an 
absolute  rationalism,  on  the  piinciple  of  a  natural 
right,  equally  belonging  to  all,  anterior  and  supe- 
rior to  all  the  historic  and  particular  rights  which 
regulate  European  societies.  ITiey  expressed,  in 
the  Declaration  of  -Rights,  ihe  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  democracy,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 

The  greatness  of  the  American  Constitution, 
exclaims  M.  Gcrvinus,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
contrasts  with  tho  usual  rcstraincdness  of  his 
style,  lies,  not  in  the  ability  with  which  it  brings 
complex  and  pre-cxi8|eiQlccj^nu9]@@l@b@er  and 
submission,  as  the  English  Constituti^  does,  hut 
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in  the  bold  logicality  with  which  it  applies  a 
single  fttudamental  principle.  It  did  not  require 
to  bring  into  equilibrium  direrse  influences  and 
pretensions,  and  acquired  rights ;  it  did  not  seek 
to  reooncilo  ancient  customs  and  new  tendencies. 
It  has  realized  Bousseau's  doctrines,  under  the 
inspiration  of  Calvin.  AH  Is  rational  and  pro- 
gr^vQ  in  this  new  state,  which  M.  Ger\-inus 
calls,  far  excellence,  the  state  of  the  future.  All  in 
it  assumes  a  character  of  simplicity,  and  good 
sense ;  all  in  it  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  assimi- 
lation and  generalization,  wMch  makes  it  a  perfect 
model  for  peoples.  The  marvellous  and  rapid 
derelopment  of  a  vast  state,  fi«e,  happy,  and  pros- 
perons,  without  long,  without  nobility,  without 
clmcol  hierarchy,  has  struck  old  Europe  with 
admiration.  Astonishment  and  desire  have  been 
excited,  by  seeing  imiversal  sufQrsgo  exercised, 
without  disorder,  over  an  immense  extent  of 
territory;  the  most  modifiable  political  constitu- 
tion produce  the  greatest  stability  of  conscientious 
adherence ;  unlimited  liberty  of  worship  increase 
religious  habits ;  the  absence  of  a  permanent  army 
fortify  military  spirit ;  and  the  conglomeration  of 
a  population,  arriving,  as  it  may  happen,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  engendCT  a  patriotism  which 
strikos  vigorous  roots  in  the  love  of  liberty.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  has  become,  for  the  whole 
world,  the  EvangUe  of  the  democracy. 

The  current  of  civilization,  which  had  hitherto 
flowed  from  east  to  west,  with  the  Germanic  races, 
stops  at  the  United  States.  The  democratic  Pro- 
tee  tant  idea  has  there  fbnnd  its  extreme  term  and 
its  fii^lmmt.  It  there  throws  aside  all  the  na- 
tionalities it  had  preserved  in  Europe,  loses  the 
character  of  sect  and  limitation,  and  becomes  uni- 
versal. The  current  changes  its  course.  As,  in 
past  times,  Oriental  despotism  was  the  initiator 
and  model  of  the  European  absolute  monarchies ; , 
so,  in  the  fiiture,  the  Western  republic  shall  bo 
the  initiator  of  the  European  democracy.  The 
influence  of  the  "West  on  the  East,  of  America  on 
Europe,  has  begun  to  be  felt ;  it  becomes  daily 
more  manifest. 

Notwithstanding  hia  partiality  against  France, 
M.  Gervinus  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  by  the 
(^ncy  of  "the  greatest  of  Roman  Catholic  na- 
tions "  that  this  change  is  being  wrought.  France, 
prepared  for  it  by  her  free-thinkers,  by  the  Contrat 
tSoetal,  by  the  sympathizing  co-operation  she  lent 
to  the  establishment  of  American  democracy,  is 
the  first  to  drink  in  the  democratic  idea,  and 
soon,  by  her  power  of  expansion,  spreads  it  near 
and  far. 

In  tracing  an  excdlent  picture  of  Europe,  at 
Ibe  moment  when  the  American  idea  appears  first 
on  the  stage  there,  the  author  gives,  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  an  explanation  of  the  sympathies 
and  l;hc  antipathies  it  met  with  there.  England, 
which  had  slowly  and  by  a  natural  historical  de- 
velopment arrived  at  the  formation  of  a  political 
constitution,  absurd  in  theory  but  excellent  in 
practice,  and  inapplicable  to  any  other  nation, 
could  not  but  look  with  uneasiness  and  distrust  on 
the  invasion  of  democratic  rationalism  among  the 
European  peoples,  whom,  she  had  hitherto  so  I'ur 


surpassed  in  political  progress.  Hussia,  where  - 
Oriental  despotism  and  the  Sclavonic  idea  of  uni- 
versal domination  are  in  full  vigour,  and  which  be- 
lieves itself  appointed  to  tlio  mission  of  renovating 
the  youth  of  enervated  Europe  by  the  irruption 
of  its  barbarous  masses,  is  the  declared  enemy,  the 
irreconcilable  adversary  of  liberty  and  of  the 
republican  idea.  So  it  must  be  in  spitx3  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia  that  the  American  influence  can 
triumph  in  Europe. 

M.  Gervinus  lus  no  doubt  of  its  doing  so.  In 
his  eyes,  the  democratic  movement  has  all  the 
character  of  a  providential  progress,  which  no 
power,  however  redoubtable,  can  henceforth  stop. 
This  movement  is  imtinctive,  universal,  and  every- 
where identical.  The  democracy  grows,  extends 
in  all  ways,  with  almost  geometncal  progression  ; 
sometimes  rovolutionarily,  by  yiolence  and  brute 
force ;  sometimes  naturally  and  insensibly,  by  a 
fortunate  contagion  of  ideas,  which  imites  the 
peoples  "without  treaties 'of  alliance,  and  makes 
them  convcige  towards  a  common  end.  Tlio 
democracy  has  as  its  ally,  time,  and  as  its  instru- 
ments, innumerable  multitudes.  It  alone  has  the 
power  of  inspiring  energetic  revolutions  and  pas- 
sionate devoteduess.  Kone  of  the  advantages  its 
enemies  may  gain  over  it  aro  durable,  because 
their  successes  depend  on  ephemeral  circumstances 
and  on  mortal  men;  whereas  democracy,  even 
after  reverses,  does  not  wholly  lose  tho  ground  it 
had  gained ;  and  out  of  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
and  darkness  which  stiU  at  present  envelop  it,  it 
is  coming  to  a  more  and  more  distinct  oonscioos- 
nesB  of  itsdf  and  of  its  aim. 

This  aim  is  the  d^nitive  emandpati(m  of  the 
class  which  1£.  Gervinus  has  called  the  fmtrih 
order;  it  is  the  solacing  of  all  who  suffer,  tiie  de- 
liverance of  all  who  are  oppressed. 

In  examining  the  question  whether  it  is  to 
Germany  or  to  iVance  that  the  task  of  efficaciously 
aiding  this  universal  emancipation  is  reserved, 
our  author  does  not  come  to  a  very  exphcit  con- 
clusion ;  but  he  does  not  fail  to  let  us  guess  his 
opinion.  Being  himself  German  and  Protestant 
at  heart,  seeing  nothing  beyond  the  American 
Constitution,  which  he  considers  the  most  perfect 
form  of  modem  democracy,  ho  does  not  doubt 
that  it  must  ere  long,  be  adopted  by  tho  group  of 
European  states  which  he  has  comptured  to  Ancient 
Greece,  and  which  M.  Anguste  Comte  has  called 
the  Western  Jtepublio. 

As  soon  as  this  hypothesis  is  admitted,  .and  it 
is  indeed  based  on  strong  presumptions,  it  becomes 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  Germany  is  better  pre- 
pared than  France  &r  such  a  transformation.  Her 
simple  manners,  protestant  education,  natural 
leaning  to  federalism,  and  host  assimilative  genius, 
make  her  disposed  for  this  change;  whexeas 
France,  now,  as  formerly,  seems  given  up  to  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  may  make  it  doubt- 
ful whetiier  she  could  enter  upon  the  paths  of 
democratic  progress  with  sufficient  resolution  and 
perseverance  to  become  tho  leader. 

It  must  too  be  admitted,  sadly  and  shamefully, 
that  tho  most  recent  events,  the  most  prominent 
tUcts  of  our  present  histoiy,  aro  notjciilculatcd 
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greatly  to  modify  the  severity  of  &e  judgments 
■which  a  foreigner  may  pass  upon  us.  The  French 
appear  to  M.  Gerrinus  more  than  over  incapable  of 
fixing  steadily  upon  anything. 

"  "With  too  httle  patience  to  found  a  oonstitu- 
tioual  monarchy,  they  have  displayed,  in  these 
latter  days,"  he  says,  "  a  very  mediocre  compre- 
hension of  what  republican  institutions  really  are. 
Always  carried  away  by  extreme  ideas,  their  im- 
moderate fondness  for  equality,  and  their  tendency 
to  licence,  imperils  liberty  at  every  moment 
among  them.  And  they  see  no  refuge  from 
the  dwgers  of  this  licence,  except  a  sort  of  Boman 
diotatorahip,  which,  in  the  end,  proves  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  actual  state  of  the  pablio 
miim.  They  hare  at  once  both  a  need  and  a 
hatred  of  authority.  Aspiring  after  unheard-of 
progress,  they  fancy  tiiat  they  will  realize  it  by 
means  of  Communism ;  that  is,  by  the  social  state 
of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Busnan  peoples.  Their 
political  dogma  is  'everything  for  the  people,' 
and  their  actual  practice, '  nothing  for  the  people.' 
!French  statesmen  are  not  even  agreed  upon  the 
essential  point  as  to  whether  Europe  is  young  and 
needs  new  institutions,  according  to  M.  do  La- 
martine ;  or  whether  she  is  old  and  worn  out,  as 
the  school  of  M.  Guizot  maintains." 

It  is  plain  that,  to  do  justice  to  the  work  of  M. 
GervinuB,  we  hare  had  to  silence  everything  like 
national  self-esteem.  We  willingly  admit  that, 
in  giving  this  analysis  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  I^^ineteenth  Century,"  we  have  had 
to  omit,  or  touch  superficially,  many  excellent  and 
most  ingenious  historical  and  philosophical  ideas, 
oonoderatians,  and  developments;  and  that  we 
hare  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  our  task.  Still  we 
have  attraipted  it  conscientiously,  as  far  as  our 
narrow  limits  would  allow. 

Before  condnding,  however,  we  would  protest 
against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  author's  point  of 
view,  and  the  consequent  exaggeratedness  of  his 
conclusions.  Without  at  all  denying  the  strong 
infiuence  of  GermanProtestontism  upon  the  deve- 
lopments of  society,  granting  even  that  the  Pro- 
testant education  of  the  peoples  has  been  every- 
where favourable  to  liberty,  and  seems  the  boat 
preparation  for  i^mocratic  institutions ;  we  yet 


think  that  M.  Gervinus  does  not  eoongli  consider 

all  the  other  elements  which  compose  modern 
ci^Tlization,  and  impress  on  it  so  complex  a  cha- 
racter and  movement. 

Thus,  he  has  made  a  serious  omission  in  passing 
by  silently  the  economic  and  scientific  etato  <i 
European  society,  which,  in  our  idea,  determines 
and  overrules  the  political  revolutions.  By  seek- 
ing to  deduce  everything  from  that  opposition 
between  federative  German  Protestantism  and 
centralising  Homan  Catholicism,  which,  ho  points 
out  at  the  commencement  of  his  work,  he  has 
bound  the  cause  of  liberty  too  exdusively  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  He  neglects  to  bring 
before  us  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  he 
has  laid  down  in  too  absolute  a  manner.  He  does 
not  speak  to  us  (tf  the  Protestant  absolntiam.  which 
reigns  in  Prussia,  of  the  Anglican  oppresaioD  which 
weighs  upon  Ireland.  He  is  silent  upon  that 
hateful  slavery  whic^  is  maintained  and  justified 
with  revolting  cynicism  by  the  Puritaoiam  of  the 
United  States.  He  foists,  also,  that  Catholicism 
bos  shown  itself  to  be  compatible  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Italian  Bepublics,  and  with  the 
most  extreme  democracy  in  the  Swiss  Cantons; 
that  it  has  never  succeeded  in  centralizing  Italy; 
that  it  has  not  hindered  Poland  from  being  du- 
mcmbcred;  and  that  finally,  the  only  Constita- 
tional  Governments  on  the  Continent,  which  the 
absolutist  reaction  has  not  crushed,  are  Catholic 
States. 

These  observations,  however,  do  not  go  so  far  as 
to  pretend  that  the  principal  conclusion  of  Hie 
book  of  U.  Oervinua  is  fiilse.  On  the  cwtrary, 
the  events  which  are  being  acoompliahed  nnder 
our  c^es,  obtrude  themselves  daily  upon  us  to  ooa- 
firm  its  truth.  We  only  regret  tl^  it  has  been 
left  incomplete,  and  that  a  mind  so  capable  (tf 
embracing  the  entirety  of  circumstanoes,  dioold 
have  gone  no  farther  than  put  forth  a  commeooe- 
ment  of  ideas;  very  important,  doubtless,  in 
modem  history,  but  to  which  it  is  not  corroct  to 
trace  entirely  tiie  action  and  reaction  of  the  mul- 
tiple forces  which,  by  their  co-operation  or  by 
their  antagonism,  work  out,  now-a-days,  the  im- 
mense task  of  European  civilisation. 
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If  Englishmen,  on  their  continental  rambles,  are 
often  too  apt  to  ridicule  the  foreigner,  and  pro- 
nounce a  sweeping  condemnation  upon  whatever 
differs  from  their  home  ideas  and  preconceived 
notions,  it  must  be  admitted,  upon  the  other  hand, 
that  no  people  are  readier  to  join  in  any  laugh 
that  can  be  fairly  raised,  at  their  own  foibles  and 
peculiarities.  In  a  French  theati-e,  for  instance, 
at  the  performance  of  one  of  those  pieces  in  which 
British  Btifftiess,  pronianciation,  and  peculiarities 
oro  paraded  au(}  exaggerated,  none  ore  seen  more 


heartily  to  enjoy  the  joke  than  members  of  the 
nation  thus  caricatured.  Abroad,  owing  to  a  oet- 
tain  rigidity  of  manner,  which  contrasts  with  oon- 
tinentid  suppleness,  owing  also  to  a  taciturnity  that 
usually  springs  from  dislike  to  speaking  a  language 
with  which  they  are  imperfoctiy  familiar.  English- 
men are  often  set  down  as  shy,  haughty,  and 
susceptible.  Shy  and  haughty  they  may  sometime 
bo,  but  susceptibility  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  their 
chai^.  It  must  bo  admitted  liat  abroad  th^ 
ore  not  very  often  put  to  the  test  inObhis  respect. 
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and  that  their  well-filled  pursoa,  and  the  good 
taate  Mid  feeling  of  the  people  they  ramble 
amongst,  prevent  their  being  taken  as  marks  for 
ridicule,  even  by  thoBO  whom  their  eccentricities 
most  strite.  The  days  are  fortunately  past  when 
foreign  visitors  to  England  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  like  consideration  and  immunity.  The  preju- 
diced dislike  which  long  wars  fostered  in  English 
breasts,  especially  towacda  our  nearest  neighbours 
and  most  frequent  visitors,  tiie  French,  has  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  even  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people  are  no  longer  prone  to  manifest  it. 
Steam,  on  land  and  water,  by  facilitating  inter- 
couTBo,  has  done  much  to  efface  old  grudges,  and  to 
£imiliarize  us  with  things  that  we  fitrmerly  ridi- 
culed, or  were  disgusted  at  A  man  may  nc^r  walk 
about  Ixmdon  with  a  patriarcbal  beard,  or  smoking 
a  feutastical  pipe,  or  attired  in  an  outlandish  cos- 
tume, without  having  a  mob  after  him,  or  being 
offenaiv^y  stared  at.  The  difference  is  so  great 
in  the  degree  of  tolerance  and  civility  shown  to 
foreigners  in  England  now  and  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  that  iVeuchmen  may  frequently 
be  heard  to  remark  and  congratulate  themselves 
upon  it. 

Jfotwithrtapding  this  change  for  the  better,  it 
is  an  undeniable  feet,  that  very  few  Frenchmen 
£nd  themselves  comfortable  in  London.  Three 
things  combine  to  destroy  thor  happiness,  and 
these  throe  things  may  be  summed  up  in  as  many 
words — climate,  ohai:ge6,  conversation.  A  French- 
man, it  must  be  observed,  comes  to  £n|^aad  with 
a  thorough  cooviction  that  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
shines  there,  and  that  everything  is  enormously 
dear.  Ho  also,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  knows  not  a  word  of  the  language;  for, 
in  respect  of  modem  languages,  French  education 
is  very  deficient  Ho  feeU  o<Hn^oteIy  out  of  his 
demrait;  be  misses  his  ohooful  ooffbe  house,  his 
amusing  theatre,  his  light  wine  at  a  low  price ;  be 
grumbles  over  the  solidity  of  beefsteaks,  and  the 
heaviness  of  porter,  and  he  becomes  convinced,  to 
his  infinite  chagrin,  that  French  is  not,  as  he  long 
had  fondly  suspected,  a  langm^e  universally 
understood  in  aU  oivilixed  countries.  Placing  him 
in  the  veay  beat  position,  allowing  that  he  has 
good  introductions  and  finds  hospitable  enter- 
tainers, ho  still  rarely  attains  a  condition  that  can 
be  {ooperly  called  cnjoj^mcnt;  he.  may  find 
liondon  very  tolerable,  and  perhaps  admit  to  him- 
s^  that  in  time  he  could  get  to  like  it,  but, 
before  that  time  comes  he  is  back  again  to  la  hella 
D-anet,  and  feels,  with  his  feet  upw  the  asphalto 
of  the  Paris  bonlevarcts,  like  a  c^irysalis  that  has 
suddenly  bmsi  into  a  buttsifly. 

U.  Jules  Leoomte,  is  a  Franch  jonnialist  vho 
has  juit  ffYBH  to  the  world  his  impressions  of  a 
June  ipemt  in  London.  His  bo(^  might  be  called, 
"The  UtUe  Miseries  of  London  Life."  He  oer- 
tnnly  had  some  mishaps; — ^he  arrived  in  wet 
weaUiCT,  for  instance,  and  that  seems  one  of  his 
chief  grounds  of  complaint ;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  to  have  found  aduussion  into  the 
BCGiety  of  persons  distinguished  both  for  high 
position  and  intellectual  aocompltshments,  and  to 
have  had  many  compensations  for  rainy  da^  land 


muddy  streets.  But  the  skyey  influences  strongly 
affect  him,  and  moreover  he  is  indignant  at  tiio 
oxpcnse  of  residence  in  London.  He  begins  by 
informing  ua  that  England  at  two  hours'  etcam 
from  France,  is  as  far  removed  from  it  as  China, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  national  character — 
a  difference  which  ho  also  traces  in  everything  he 
sees,  hears,  tastes,  and  touches.  He  declares  him- 
self transformed ;  he  neither  feels  nor  thinks  as 
he  does  in  France,  and  he  devotes  a  chapter  to 
analyzing  and  defining  his  sensations.  Then,  by 
on  abrupt  tranBition,  for  ho  is  amusingly  d^uL- 
toty,  he  passes  on  to  the  subject  of  decorations, 
orcuiTs  of  knighthood  and  so  forth. 

«0uo  of  liie  first  things  which  a  decorated 
foreigner  is  advised  to  do  ngoa  reaching  London, 
is  to  put  his  ribbon  in  his  pocket  The  person 
thus  advised,  natorally  asks  why.  The  reply, 
rather  disdainfully  spoken,  is :  'Those  things  aro 
not  worn  here;  it  is  not  the  custom.'  This 
answer  not  striking  you  as  clear  or  conclusive, 
you  repeat  your  question,  until  at  last-  your  advi- 
ser informs  you,  that  it  is  because  there  ore  no 
decorations  in  England.  It  is  tiie  old  story  of  tiie 
fox  and  the  grapes.  The  grapes  were  too  green, 
our  ribbons  are  too  red." 

M.  Lecomte  thereupon  proceeds  to  argue  that 
the  English,  having  no  order  of  knighthood,  such 
as  all  continental  countries  possess,  to  bestow 
upon  their  poets,  artists,  men  of  science,  &c.,  aro 
envious  of  the  rosetto  or  end  of  ribbon  displayed 
at  the  foreigner's  button  hole,  and  do  not  rest 
easy  till  it  is  put  out  of  sight  The  order  of  the 
Garter  and  the  Bath^  of  the  Thistle  and  St 
Patrbk,  are  exolusirely  reserved,  ho  sap,  for  the 
aristocraey  of  name  and  rank,  and  denied  to  that 
of  m«rit  and  genius.  And  he  tells  ua  how  IC. 
Guizot,  the  son  of  a  trader,  received  from  Spaiu 
the  order  of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  aristocratic  in  the  world.  The  example 
is  particularly  unhappy,  since  nobody  has  for- 
gotten t^e  disreputable  transactions  for  which 
Louis  Philippe's  minister  (amiable  in  his  private 
character,  but,  as  a  statesman,  most  unscrupulous), 
was  thus  honoured  by  her  Spanish  Majesty.  And 
not  a  few  examples  might  bo  cited  of  men  who 
have  risen  from  lower  rank  than  K.  Guizot,  to 
more  honourably-won  reputation,  and  who  now 
wear  upon  their  breasts  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath. 
The  Garter,  as  If.  Lecomte  is  not  perhaps  aware, 
has  peculiar  limitations,  but  even  that  (with  duo 
deference  to  his  opinion  of  the  Golden  Fleece) 
mott  illustrious  or^r  in  Europe  was  oflerod,  we 
may  remind  him,  to  Bobert  Peel,  the  cotton- 
spinnmi^B  wm.  IL  Leonnte  has  indeed  a  most 
mistakogi  idea  of  the  value  set  in  En^aad  np<Hi 
f(Hreign  decarations,  ei^eoiall^  when  those  nave 
been  prostituted  as  le|p(HL  of  Honour  has 
been.  He  evidentiy  is  ignorant  that  every  con- 
tinental swindler  who  makee  a  descent  upon 
London,  displays  a  rainbow  of  ribbons  in  his 
button  hole,  and  he  mistakes  for  envy  his  ad- 
viser's friendly  desire  to  give  him  an  appeataaee 
of  respectability. 

*'  1  have  been  twelve  days  in  London,"  moans 
poor  M.  Leoomte,  "and  I  have  socixjthe  sun 
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twice.  Confident  in  flowery  and  enumy  Juno,  I 
had  filled  my  trunk  with  imprudences.  In  my 
insoni^,  I  luul  erea  deprived  myself  of  the  society 
of  my  umbrella,  and  had  left  France  in  a  white 
hat,  in  consequence  of  which  I  wore  my  black 
opera  Gibus  during  my  whole  stay  in  England. 
And  when  I  reflect  that  I  had  already  been  in  the 
country  and  yet  committed  all  these  unpardonable 
mistakes !  But  the  month  of  June  ?  thought  I 
to  myself.  F^w!  what  does  June  signiufy  in 
England  ?  So  I  had  to  dress  myself  &om  head  to 
£)ot  as  one  does  in  NoTember,  or  even  in  De- 
cember. At  her  lUajosty's  Theatre,  one  night 
that  I  wmtto  hear  "  Fidelio/'  enormous  coal  fires 
burned  in  the  grate,  and  the  red-coated  soldiers 
were  warming  themselves.  A  tacit  confession,  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  of  the  horrors  of  their 
climate.  It  is  noon  at  this  moment,  and  here  am 
I,  writing  and  shivering  in  my  room,  with  the 
wind  howling  amongst  the  trees  in  the  square  and 
the  rain  pattering  against  the  windows.  I  have 
got  a  fire,  and  yesterday  I  bought  a  pair  of  boots, 
whose  solos,  of  fftttta  pmrehtf  seem  built  upon 
piles." 

After  giving  us  an  inventory  of  his  lodgings  in 
"Wimpole  Street,  and  abusing  English  fiirniture 
in  general,  which  he  designates  as  uncomfortable, 
hard  and  angular — the  mattresses  being,  to  the 
best  of  his  belie:^  stuffed  with  ship-biacuits,  so 
tiliat  he  daily  gets  up  more  &tagaed  than  when  ho 
lay  down — he  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  little  gentle 
satire  of  English  manners  and  pr^ndices.  We 
will  make  a  wort  extract,  to  show  how  a  French- 
man, of  at  least  average  intelligence,  ood  who  in 
his  own  country  bas  a  certain  reputation  for  wit 
and  talent,  may  mingle,  either  through  ignorance 
of  the  language,  or  as  a  result  of  hasty  and  super- 
ficial observation,  the  grossest  absurdities  with 
some  acute  remarks.  Etiquette,  he  begins  by  in- 
forming us,  is  a  word  which  the  stiff  and  formal 
English  found  so  charming,  that  they  adopted  it 
into  their  language  and  now  use  it  on  every 
occasion,  in  and  out  of  season.  Ho  then  enu- 
merates a  host  of  things  which  are  not  etiquette. 

"  It  is  not  etiquette  to  blow  one's  nose,  to  spit, 
to  sneeze.  "What  is  one  to  do  ?  Is  it  etiquette  to 
have  a  cold  ?  It  is  not  etiquette  to  talk  loud, 
OTm  in  Parliament ;  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  j  to  run  to  get  out  of  ttio  way  of  a  carriage. 
Ton  must  let  yourself  be  run  over.  It  is  not 
etiquette  to  close  a  letter  with  a  wafer,  for  then 
people  say  that  you  send  them  your  spittle ;  or  to 
write  without  an  envelope.  Neither  is  it  etiquette 
to  go  to  the  opera  wini  the  snudlest  flower  or 
stripe  upon  yoor  waistcoat  and  cravat;  or  to  eat 
soup  twice ;  or  bow  first  to  a  lady;  or  to  ride  in 
an  omnibus ;  or  to  go  to  an  evening  party  before 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  or  to  a  ball  before  midnight ; 
or  to  drink  beer  at  dinner  without  immediately 
returning  the  glass  to  the  servant.  It  is  not  eti- 
quetto  not  to  shave  every  day  (the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  it  must  be  remembtied,  never  wash 
their  face  but  when  they  shave,  and  shave,  if  at 
all,  but  every  second  day),  or  to  be  himgry,  or  to 
offer  to  drink  to  a  person  of  high  rank,  or  to  be 
surprised  when  the  ladies  leave  the  table  at  the 


dessert.  To  wear  black  in  the  morning  or  coloured 
clothes  in  the  evening,  is  not  etiquette.  To  address 
a  lady  without  adding  her  christian  name,  to 
speak  to  a  person  to  whom  you  have  not  been  in- 
troduced, to  knock  gently  at  a  door,  to  have  a 
splash  of  mud  on  your  boots,  no  matter  bow  bad 
the  weather;  to  have  copper  penny)  in  your 
pocket,  to  wear  your  hair  cut  short  or  a  grey  hat, 
a  silk  handkerchief,  a  decoration,  a  great  beard, 
or  even  a  little  one— all  that  is  quite  contrary  to 
etiquette." 

After  such  a  fiurago  of  mistakes  and  exag- 
geratiimti,  one  is  hardly  prepared  for  the  aensiUe 
remarloi  that  follow  on  the  subject  of  English 
money-worship.  It  is  quite  useless  for  us  to 
cheat  ourselves  with  words ;  evade  the  matter  as 
we  may,  we  must  confess,  if  we  would  be  candid, 
that  we  are  adorers  of  the  golden  calf.  "  In 
France,"  says  M.  Lecorote,  "  wit,  talent,  g^ins 
are  worshipped ;  in  Italy  and  Spain,  pleasure ; 
elsewhere,  ambition,  glory ;  but,  in  England,  gold 
is  the  god  bowed  down  to.  As,  in  the  nmin,  the 
middle  classes  envy  and  admire  the  aristocracy  of 
lords,  the  merchants  spend  considerable'  sums  to 
assimilate  themselves,  by  ostentation,  with,  that 
privil<^:ed  class,  still  powerful  and  full  of  prestige, 
notwitlutanding  the  revolutions  of  neighbouring 
states.  It  is  related  that  Lucien  Buonaparte 
settied  in  England  with  the  Ml  intention  of  living 
there  economically.  But  he  soon  found  that  ttiis 
was  not  re^ectabU,  and.  he  was  compelled  to  ruin 
himself  in  order  not  to  oast  discredit  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  emperor.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
displeased  at  seeing  hia  sol^ects  encumb^  thsar 
property  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  their 
visits  to  London,  resolved  to  deal  a  vigorous  blow 
to  the  prejudice  which  holds  extravagance  indis- 
pensable to  respectability.  The  Czar  went  in  a 
hackney-coach  to  visit  the  monuments  of  London. 
Shaking!  The  sensation  caused  was  great,  but 
the  lesson  was  ill  understood.  All  the  Czar  gained 
was  to  be  often  rather  eavaherly  received  by  the 
guardians  of  the  pubUc  buildings.  It  is  the 
desire  to  appear  that  causes  the  many  anomalies 
by  which  tiie  stranger  in  London  is  surely  strudc 
To  cytpear  what  ?  Bich,  above  the  rank  one  occu- 
pies ....  an  instinctive  and  continual  homage 
to  that  God  of  all— Gold." 

Fluent  on  this  theme,  M.  Lecomte  pumics  it 
for  some  time,  and  winds  it  up  witli  an  anecdote 
which,  if  not  tinie,  is,  at  least,  oen  trovato.  Dining 
out  one  day  in  London,  tiiiere  were  at  table  a 
young  girl,  pretty,  high-born,  but  poor,  and  an 
old  nobleman  who,  in  his  latter  days  had  resolved 
to  marry.  The  ol^ect  of  the  dinner  was  to  bring 
together  the  iU-assorted  pair.  They  were  placed 
next  to  each  other,  and  the  young  lady's  relatives 
had  strongly  impressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of 
her  doing  the  amiable  with  the  opulent  personage 
she  was  expected  to  captivate.  The  task  seemed 
little  to  the  poor  creature's  taste,  and  she  evidently 
put  small  heart  in  the  matter.  The  soup  was  on 
the  tabic ;  her  mother  made  a  sign,  as  much  as  to 
say:  "Begin  the  attack!"  The  daughter  said 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  her  head.  "  The 
soup  is  very  hot,  my  lord,"  she  ol»erred. 
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"  What  ?"  said  the  old  man. 

The  young  lady  repeated  her  innocent  ohserva- 
tion ;  but  her  interlocutor  was  very  deaf  and  called 
to  his  serrant  for  his  car-tnimpet.  This  had  got 
mislaid  in  the  bustle  of  arrival  from  the  country. 
When,  at  last,  it  was  found,  dessert  was  on  table. 

"■What  did  you  say.  Miss  A  ?"  enquired 

the  old  nobleman,  turning  his  ivory  ear  towards 
the  rosy  countenance  of  hie  channii^  neighbour. 

"I  said,  my  lord,  that  the  soup  is  very  hot !" 
replied  the  poor  bewildered  girl. 

"Yesterday,"  concludes  M.  Lecomte,  "I  was 
assured  that  the  deaf  peer  finds  the  young  person 
charming,  and  that  he  is  about  to  many  her. 
She  is  in  tears;  but  her  family  has  great  need  of 
this  alliance  to  recover  its  respectahility" 

M.  Lecomte  did  not  como  to  England  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  with  his  own  country,  but  to 
make  observations.  Otherwise  we  might  wonder 
at  his  being  struck  by  a  mis-match  of  this  kind, 
mice,  in  France,  it  is  well  known,  marriages  of 
eonvenanee,  or  suitability  (the  term  applying  to 
considerations  of  fortune  and  in  no  degree  to  those 
of  character,  age  and  affection),  are  the  mle,  and 
love-matches  the  exception.  'Wo  must  be  in- 
dulgent, however,  for  a  shade  of  acrimony  in  the 
iefleoti<ma  and  criticisms  of  an  unhappy  French- 
man in  London,  confined  to  his  lodgings  by  cold 
and  wet  in  the  jocund  month  of  Jane,  compelled 
to  light  a  fire,  and  wear  ffutia  pereha,  and  braise 
himself  amoi^t  "  angular  fbniiture."  He  can- 
not get  over  the  weather.  "  In  London,"  he 
says,  "  people  are  so  surprised  at,  and  proud  of 
8  sunny  day,  that,  when  it  occurs,  all  your  ac- 
quaintances accost  you  with  the  remark  :  '  Very 
fine  weather,  Sir !' "  He  admires  the  fortitude 
of  the  English  during  the  much  moro  frequent 
and  less  agreeable  phases  of  their  climate,  and  es- 
pecially the  perseverance  with  which  they  pursue 
pleasure  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. And  he  gives  as  an  instance,  a  concert, 
itt  a  public  garden,  where  Jullien  officiated.  The 
tickets  had  been  taken  beforehand ;  the  day  was 
soaking  wet,  but,  sheltered  imder  two  or  three 
thousand  umbrellas,  the  audience  stood  out  the 
peltii^  for  the  sake  of  Uie  melody.  The  mention 
of  t^  ooncort  brings  on  a  chapter  devoted  to 
Jollion,  tho  musician,  whom  U.  Lecomte  couples 
with  Soyer,  the  cook,  as  two  dever.  French  cftar- 
ktantf  who  have  skilfully  turned  English  gulii- 
InUtv  to  acGoont.  As  regards  the  cook,  we  are 
mmsn.  inclined  to  agree  mth  H.  Lecomte,  for  his 
reputation,  made  solely  by  adroit  quackery  and 
newspaper  puffery,  was  blown  down  as  quickly 
as  it  was  blown  up.  But  Jullien,  although  his 
compositions  are  far  from  being  of  an  elevated 
school,  and  although  some  of  his  proceedings  cer- 
tainly savour  of  tho  mountebank,  deserves  well 
of  tho  London  public,  and  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental (we  mean  no  pun)  in  fostering  tho  grow- 
ing taste  for  music  in  England,  by  oiibrdiiig  op- 
portunities for  its  gratification  at  a  price  previously 
unknown.  ShiUmg  concerts  keep  thousands  from 
lar  less  innocent  amusements,  and  wc  aro  not  dis- 
posed to  join  M.  Lecomte  in  his  sneers  at  their 
original  promoter.   At  the  some  time,  wc  have 


read  with  amusement  the  chapter  ho  gives  to 
Jullien,  and  which,  like  most  chapters  of  his  book, 
is  an  odd  mixture  of  truth,  prejudice,  and  exagge- 
ration. JuUicn  was  first  noticed  by  the  public  as 
leader  of  the  concerts  at  the  Jwdin  IStrc,  at  Paris, 
since  built  over.  A  five-story  house  now  stands 
where  he  once  stood,  as  we  have  all  so  often  seen 
him  in  London,  with  primrose  glomes  and  shirt- 
cuffs  turned  up  to  the  elbow,  wielding  the  sceptre 
of  king  of  the  orchestra.  It  vraa  during  his  reign 
at  the  Jardin  Turc  that,  according  to  M.  LecomtCi 
the  following  accident  happened  to  him : — 

"  He  had  an  extraordinary  duel,  unprecedented 
save  amongst  Ariosto's  fabulous  heroes.  One  of 
his  musicians,  who  had  been  fencing  master  in  a 
regiment,  had  a  dispute  with  him,  and  sent  him 
a  cliallenge.  Jullien  asked  a  week  to  prepare  for 
tho  duel,  and  his  request  was  granted.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  the  encounter  took  place,  with  swords, 
and  he  received  a  furious  thrust,  which  ran  him 
right  through  the  body,  the  hilt  of  the  weapon 
actually  resting  upon  the  wound,  and  his  antago- 
nist having  natiu^ly  let  go  his  sword,  Jullien 
rushed  upoii  him,  and  in  his  turn  dealt  him  a  des- 
perate blow,  afterwhichf  havingfhns  revenged  him- 
self, ho  remained  erec^  with  a  sword  stickmg  oat 
of  his  buik !  Kobody  daring  to  withdraw  it,  he 
himself  had  t^e  energy  to  plifck  it  from  the  wound. 
It  had  made  itself  a  passage  which,  wonderfid  to 
relate,  interfered  with  none  of  tho  orgaiw  essential 
to  life.  A  month  afterwards,  Jullien  had  resumed 
his  baton  and  his  primrose  gloves,  and,  pallid 
and  in  elegiac  attitudes,  he  once  more  presided 
over  those  concerts  to  which  the  fame  of  his  ad- 
venture now  attracted  all  Paris.  The  circum- 
stances which  decided  him  to  quit  Paris,  wore, 
like  everything  in  his  life,  singular  and  out  of  tho 
common  way.  Having  some  cause  of  complaint 
against  tho  authorities,  he  revenged  himself  by 
the  composition  of  an  odd  posting-bill,  in  which 
a  combination  of  letters,  put  in  lai^r  ty^e  than 
the  others,  formed,  when  seen  fro  in  a  distance, 
a  word  offensive  to  the  police.  He  had  to  run 
for  it,  and  then  it  was  he  went  to  England." 

According  to  M.  Lecomte,  Jullien  admits  him- 
self to  have  received  from  the  English  public,  in 
ten  years,  moro  than  ttco  millions  stwmff,  which 
is  perhaps  possible,  although  we  do  not  take  for 
granted  all  our  French  friraid'a  asBoitions,  many 
of  which  appear  to  as  to  be  rather  loosely  made. 
Ho  concludes  his  sketch  of  the  popular  musician's 
career — ^not  by  an  eulogium  of  Pietro  il  Grande, 
that  unfortunate  opera  which  was  brought  out, 
at  such  prodigious  expense,  at  the  fag  end  of  our 
season,  to  be  as  it  would  seem,  totally  forgotten 
before  the  commencement  of  the  next — but  by 
a  written  portrait  of  him  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
cert-room, at  his  superb  music  desk,  gilt  and 
carved,  or  sinking,  languid  and  exhaustied,  into 
his  crimson  velvet  arm-chair,  and  by  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  the  generosity  and  obliging  qua- 
lities by  which  Jullien  has  acquired  the  good-will 
of  the  public  and  especially  of  his  fi^ow-musi- 
cians. 

In  his  eleventh  ch^^jjo^  (J^mte  [igider- 
takea  to  prove  two  jjaniaoxes,  namd;^  that  in 
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London  a  shilling  is  exactly  equal  to  nothing,  and 
brandy  the  universal  panacea.  Have  you  a  head- 
ache or  a  toothache,  aro  you  aick  or  sorry,  have 
you  cut,  bruised,  or  scratched  yourself,  or  are  you 
racked  with  rheumatism ;  in  diort,  for  all  tho  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  brandy,  he  declares,  is  inva- 
riably proscribed.  "  I  recollect,"  he  says,  "  in 
Italy,"  (M.  Lecomte  has  already  informed  us 
that  he  has  been  a  great  traveller,)  "  where  nor- 
thern usages  are  rarely  adopted  save  by  foreign 
visitors,  hearing  ladies  of  tho  coimtry  reply  to  a 
stranger  who  offered  them  tea :  '  Thank  you,  I 
am  not  unwell,'  Toa  is  a  remedy  still  applied  to 
many  kinds  of  indisposition,  even  in  France, 
whore,  howevts',  as  in  Cclginm,  it  is  now 
gcnerallr  used  aa  a  drink.  &  England,  people 
drown  wemselres  in  tea,  to  fiEhcilitate  the  diges- 
tion of  quantities  of  "beet  So  fhat  tea  is  no 
longer  a  medicament  to  those  used-up  (hlas4j 
stomachs,  and  brandy  becomes  your  only  remedy." 
Then  wo  have  the  shilling  misery,  upon  which 
head  M.  Lecomte  is  piteous  and  pathetic.  "  AVhen 
you  are  told,"  he  says,  "  in  London,  that  the  en- 
traneo  to  any  place  costs  nothing,  put  it  down  as 
a  shilling  !  hero  the  two  words  are  synonjrmous. 
Thus,  at  tho  Zoological,  at  WauxhdU,  at  Cremome 
Garden — those  establishments  which  here  represent 
the  Chateau-Rouge,  ^labllle,  the  Paro  d'Enghien, 
&c.,  deducting  the  gaiety— the  entrance  is  usually 
half-a-crown,  something  more  than  three  franca, 
and  upon  the  least  pretext,  or  without  any,  it 
rises  to  five  shillings.  The  distance  is  too  great 
to  go  on  foot;  carriage  another  three  shillings, 
and  to  return  1^  same.  Then,  to  see  the  balloon, 
shilling;  to  see  tiie  menagerie,  shilling;  to  ut 
down  in  the  i^osk,  diil&ig;  to  approadi  the 
music,  shilling;  to  see  tho  female  savage,  shil- 
ling; if  you  are  thirsty,  several  shillings;  if  you 
are  hungry,  a  great  many  shillings,'*  &c.,  &c.  M. 
Lecomte,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  has 
thonght  more  of  making  humorous  sketches,  than 
of  giving  correct  information.  But  this,  of  course, 
since  ho  does  not  profess  to  write  a  guide-book, 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do.  "We  can  imagine  his 
less-travelled  oountrymen  reading,  with  mingled 
consternation  and  amusement,  his  account  of  the 
monstrous  expense,  in  London,  of  anything  in 
the  ahapo  of  recreation,  and  vowing  that  when 
they  roam  abroad  on  pleasure  bent,  it  is  not  to 
costly  Albion  &Gy  will  turn  their  vagrant  steps. 
There  is  more  truth  and  inatioe  in  this  lively  tra- 
veller's striotures  on  the  Italian  Opera  in  Lwdon, 
on  the  exorbitant  prices  and  oompmsory  fall  dross 
— even  in  the  pit— this  latter  requirement  being 
carried  to  such  a  vexatious  extent  that  the  ilight- 
ost  deviation  from  the  prescribed  black  and  white 
in  cravat  and  trouser,  entails  rigorous  exclusion. 
It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  plaoe  where 
M.  Lecomte  finds  something  cheap.  He  evidently 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  discovery,  for  he 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  chapter  to  it 
**  There  are  three  things,  and  literally  only  three 
thiugs,"  he  says,  "  which  are  cheap  in  London, 
and  those  arc,  flannel,  pots,  (earthem  or  iron,) 
and  lobsters.  By  an  association  of  colour  I  may 
add  oranges.  And  yesterday  I  paused  before  a  sifcht 


which  would  have  drawn  a  mob  in  Paris,  a  cart- 
load of  pineapples  at  a  shilling  a  piece !  This  re- 
minded mo  that  last  winter  we  greatly  alarmed  a 
celebrated  artist,  at  a  grand  dinner  ho  gave,  by 
offering  to  cut  a  pineapple,  placed  at  tho  summit 
of  a  pyramid,  and  which  he  had  hired  at  Chevet's 
for  five  francs,  in  proferenco  to  purchasing  it  for 
sixty." 

It  is  hard  to  fix  the  exact  degree  of  knowledge 
of  a  language,  without  possessing  which,  none 
should  venture  to  criticise,  at  least  in  print,  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  If  a  perfect  collo- 
quial acquaintance  will  it  were  made  a  mm  fud 
non,  the  restriction  would  be  excoasive.  Bat  it 
surely  may  be  fairly  claimed  of  a  man  of  letters, 
who  sits  down  to  write  a  book  about  a  foreign 
country  he  has  visited,  that  he  should  have  at 
least  a  complete  reading  knowlcdgo  of  its  tongue. 
That  M.  Locomto,  literary  man  and  journalist 
though  he  bo,  does  not  possess  this  quidification, 
is  evident  in  various  parts  of  his  diverting  bnt 
flippant  volume.  For  instance,  when  reflecting 
upon  what  ho  ironically  terms  "  The  delicacy  of 
the  EngUsh  mind  (esprit)"  and  stigmatizing  the 
excess  and  exaggeration  which  everywhere  strike 
him,  he  turns  to  the  advertising  oolumns  of  the 
Tiin$s,  and  has  a  hearty  laugh  at  what  ho  desig- 
nates the  charlatanry  of  our  advertising  system. 
Hitherto  we  had  thought  his  countrymen  at  least 
our  equals  in  that  respect.  We  have  not  yet  got 
to  printing  advertisements  on  the  drop  scenes  of 
our  theatres,  nor  can  the  most  artfdUy  di^giuaed 
and  tardily  developed  pufis  of  a  l{icol  or  a  Uoees 
vie  with  tho  adnurably  ingtmious  fw2nnM  daily 
contained  in  every  paper  published  in  Paris — ^pan- 
graphs  so  cleverly  concocted  that  it  rcqaitos  long 
initiation  to  detect  the  mercantile  intent.  M. 
Lecomte,  however,  gives  the  palm  to  the  "RnglisTi 
advertiser.  He  stumbles  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  A  auhitantial  family-home,  this  meaning, 
ho  adds,  "  a  house  in  which  families  are  treated 
substantially."  A  very  dmrable  hotm  to  let,  he 
paraphrases  into  "a  house  in  which  one  cannot 
help  desiring  to  live,  as  soon  as  one  has  seen  it." 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  notorious  puiEan, 
English  advertisements  ore  generally  straight- 
forward and  business-like  in  their  wording.  M. 
Lecomte  would  have  had  better  ground  to  go  upon, 
hod  he  taken  up  and  illustrated  the  fact  that 
large  fortunes  are  constantly  making  in  "Rng^wiil 
by  ^t  of  vaonting,  as  first-rate,  inferior  goods 
sold  at  prices  apparently  low,  but  very  high  whoi 
compared  vritii  tiie  real  quality  ^nd  value  of  flu 
merchandise.  The  prodigious  nuisance  of  ihe  ad- 
vertising vans,  monster  oai^tet  bags,  and  the  "BkXy 
might  also  &irly  have  excited  the  animadvenkm 
of  a  French  censor. 

After  showing  up  so  many  of  M.  Lecrante's 
vanities,  errors,  and  misapprebensionB,  it  is  bat 
fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  more  sensible  style. 
There  is  both  truth  and  self-knowledge  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison,  or  rather  contrast,  established 
between  French  and  English.  After  speakiag  of 
tho  material  and  positive  nature  of  English  ideas 
and  tendencies,  he  continues  thus :-~ 

"  This  is  exactly  what  constitutesctiho  streng^ 
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and  power  of  England.  These  qualities — which 
we,  people  of  subtile  sensationa,  who  do  not  need 
to  be  struck  so  hard  in  order  to  vibrato,  designate 
OS  faults — result  in  the  English,  (who  are  all  iron 
and  coal,)  in  that  positivcness  which  makes  them 
the  ruling  nation  of  the  globe.  I  repeat  it,  wo  have 
the  form,  but  they  hare  the  substance.  "VVe  are 
ingenious  in  trilling  things,  delicate,  refined,  fuU 
of  taste,  fickle,  fond  of  words,  seduced  by  sparkle, 
turning  to  every  breeze  of  pleasure  and  caprice, 
and  paying  dear  for  our  follies.  We  get  ap  revo- 
lutiona  for  the  sake  of  change,  without  knowing  if 
we  shall  bo  better  off,  and  very  often  finding  our- 
adves  vrone.  "Wo  kngh  at  the  laws.  "We  laugh 
at  everything!  The  Englishman,  who  laughs 
little,  respects  that  force  which  he  lovce,  and  which 
he  puts  into  everything  he  does ;  so  that  his  very 
faults  and  foibles,  amusing  to  notice  in  individuals, 
in  the  practice  of  social  life,  form,  when  applied 
to  the  collection  of  men  united  in  a  nation,  that 
which  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a  state  and  its, 
preponderance  in  the  world.  Our  wit,  our  frivolity, 
ore  charming  gifts,  by  the  aid  of  which  wo  ruin 
ouraelves  ....  most  gracefully  !  The  potitimm 
of  these  beef-eating  people,  who  bavo  a  bad  cor 
for  music,  who  fill  themselves  with  beer,  make 
ororything  of  iron,  and  physic  themselves  with 
bmndyt  has  given  them  oaa  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  subjects  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe." 

During  his  residenoe  amongst  the  beef-eaters, 
U.  Leoomte  frequently  solaoed  lumaelf  by  a  visit 
to  a  fellow-oountxyman,  who,  unlike  himself, 
ibond  means  to  endure  and  even  to  enjoy,  for  a 
oonsiderablo  term  of  years,  London's  climate, 
kitchen,  and  manifold  disagreeables.  This  was 
the  iato  Count  d'Orsay,  upon  whom  M.  Lecomte 
passes  a  high  eulogium,  extolling  particularly  the 
zeal  and  charity  he  displayed  in  the  cstabUshment 
of  the  Society  tor  the  Relief  of  Destitute  I'reuch- 
men  in  London — extolling,  also,  the  graco,  accom- 
plishments, and  social  qualities  of  the  fascinating 
mm  of  ton.  He  then  tells,  at  some  length,  an  in- 
cident ho  himself  witneased — an  exploit,  much,  in 
the  stylo  of  Sheridan,  which  D'Orsay  onoe  per- 
formed in  his  presence.  Ho  was  sitting  one 
morning  mth  D'Orsay,  who  was  in  his  bath, 
when  a  don  made  his  appeaianee — a  City  jeweller 
to  whom  tho  Count  owed  a  tow  hundreds,  but 
who  was  much  l&a  nnrasy  on  that  score  than  on  ao- 
eount  of  a  laxfge  credit,  for  twice  as  many^  thou- 
sands, which,  at  D'Orsay's  recommendation,  he 
hod  given  to  an  Indian  nabob,  reputed  immensely 
rioh,  but  who  had  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving 
the  Hebrew  unpaid  for  his  costly  service  of  plate. 
Tho  creditor  was  clamorous  and  oven  insolent, 
demandod  guarantees,  and  would  not  be  pacified, 
talked  of  writs  and  arrest.  The  Count  reclined 
in  his  bath,  pcuBivo  and  silent.  Suddenly,  just 
as  tho  man  had  put  on  his  hat  and  was  about 
doggedly  to  depart,  D'Orsay  bounded  out  of  the 
warm  water,  exclaiming  that  ho  had  thought  of 
a  guarantee  to  give  him.  The  tradesman  took  off 
hin  hat.  Tho  Count,  naked  and  dripping  like  a 
triton,  seized  a  penknife,  and  went  to  a  glass- 
fronted  wardrobe  in  which  was  rather  pompously 
displayed  a  general's  uniform. 


" '  You  see  this  coat,'  he  said,  opening  tho 
wardrobe,  '  this  embroidery,  these  decorations. 
It  is  the  dress  in  which  my  father  died !  to  me  it 
is  as  sacred  as  the  uniform  in  which  full  Nelson, 
on  tho  Victory's  deck,  in  the  hour  of  triumph — !' 

"  The  jeweller  stared,  not  exactly  knowing 
what  was  coming,  and  already  rather  daunted  by 
the  Count's  great  words  and  imposing  tone. 
"  *  "Well?'— muttered  ho, 
"  *  Well !'  repeated  D'Orsay,  '  to  satisfy  you,  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  an  enormous  sacrifice. 
Here  !*  he  eontinued,  cutting  one  of  tlio  buttons 
from  the  coat,  and  majestically  oficring  it  to  his 
astonished  creditor, — '  here  is  one  of  tho  nine  but- 
tons which  fhstened  this  noble  uniform  on  my 
father's  breast — I  entrust  you  with  tho  one  nearest 
to  his  cross  of  honour — a  cross  given  to  him  by 
Lord  Byron,  and  which  was  found  upon  tho  bat- 
tle field  of  Waterloo.  Go  ;  that  button  is  a  better 
guarantee  than  the  signature  of  all  the  lords  and 
peers  in  the  three  kingdoms.  In  less  than  a 
month  you  shall  be  paid.' 

"Having  said  this,  the  Count  again  plunged 
into  his  bath,  turned  quietly  to  me,  and  resumed 
conversation. 

-•"But — ^but — if  you  do  not  pay  me  in  a 
month?'  timidly  remarked  the  jewtdler. 

" '  Well !  Then — then — ^you  may  keep  the 
button  from  my  father's  unitbnn!'  said  D'Orsay, 
pulling  the  bell  and  pointing  out  the  stupified 
jeweller  to  his  tie  chaeihre,  who  bowed  Him 
out. 

"I  couldnot  but  admire  anch an  exercise  of  the 
gift  of  fascination,  which  nearly  made  me  foiget 
the  comio  feature  of  the  case.  The  Count's 
grand  air,  his  almost  desperate  act,  his  confident 
and  resolute  tone,  tho  great  words  and  names  he 
introduced ;  uniform,  general,  father,  cross,  and 
i  Nelson  and  Byron,  and  Waterloo,  draped  into 
the  ofi'air — all  this  had  fascinated  and  subjugated 
the  Jew  from  the  city,  who  departed — partly 
turned  out,  certainly,  but  stiU  with  a  vague  con- 
viction that  he  held  excellent  security  for  bis 
money.  And  good  enough  it  proved,  for  a  fort- 
night later,  tho  Indian,  who  had  merely  gono 
upon  an  imforescen  excursion  to  Scotland,  returned 
and  paid  him,  and  D'Orsay  wrote  me  word  that  bo 
had  had  tho  button  re-acwn  upon  the  paternal 
uniform." 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  retailor  of  talcs, 
more  or  less  improbable,  let  us  take  his  arm  and 
step  with  him,  for  a  few  minutes,  into  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  lioyal  Academy.  He  is  surprised  to 
see  so  much  that  is  good.  Unquestionably  he  tells 
us,  courteously  but  confidently,  we  are  inferior  to 
the  present  French  and  Belgian  schools,  but 
nevertheless  we  have  considerable  merit.  Ho 
applauds  Landscer,  whom  he  designates,  not  in- 
aptly, as  the  La  Fontaine  of  painting ;  he  admires 
David  Roberts  (a  painter,  by  the  bye,  who  is 
generally  appreciated  in  France) ;  he  tells  us  that 
Sir  Gulicot  (he  probably  moans  Calcott)  reminds 
him  of  Cuyp ;  and  bestows  high  and  well-mcritod 
praise  on  Webster  and  Stantield,  Creswick  and 
Frost.  And  he  lauds  to  tho  skies  Tiune^'gori- 
ginal  and  poctie  cficct3.  After  which  Qlc  men- 
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tionB  that  Tumor,  after  refasing  enormous  pricos  | 
in  cash)  for  pictures  which  ho  would  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  deliver  till  his  death,  left  a 
■will  by  which  he  desired  that  all  his  works,  in  his 
own  possession,  should  be  buried  with  him.  A  tes- 
tamentary disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  eccentric 
Academician,  which  we  now  hear  of  for  the  first 
time.  It  waa  not  carried  out,  M.  Lecomtc  adds, 
tiio  will  being  considered  as  a  valueless  docummt, 
on  the  ground  of  insanityi  or  at  least  of  dionomaniA. 


After  which  last  specimen  of  the  anecdotes  scat- 
tered through  this  entertaining  volume,  we  take  off 
our  hat  to  K.  Lecomte,  extend  to  him  our  cordial 
forgiveness,  and  bid  him  a  fiiendly  farewell.  TTntil 
our  climate  is  amended,  our  atmosphere  clearer, 
our  furniture  more  convenient,  our  shillings  less 
prompt  to  evaporate,  wc  fear  there  is  little  chance 
of  OUT  shores  being  again  graced  by  his  prc- 
acoce. 
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BY  W.  CAKLETOH,  ES<i. 
Author  of  "  Traits  and  Stories  of  tlie  Iiiah  Peasantry." 
(Concluded  from  p«^t  941.) 


The  next  morning  the  first  person  to  acquaint 
her  family  with  the  mishap  which  had  befallen 
Mary  was  Cullinan  himself,  and  their  dismay  and 
anguish,  on  sending  over  to  the  Neuk  Stick  Farm, 
and  finding  that  she  had  not  been  there  at  all, 
could  not  be  described.  This  was  di-eadful.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  a  rapid  search  in- 
stituted, and  the  whole  country  raised  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  trace  of  her  could  bo  discovered.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain ;  they  found  nothing  with 
the  exception  of  her  cloak,  bonnet,  and  shawl,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  were  picked  up  in  difiorent 
parts  of  the  river  bdow  the  bridge.  Its  sides 
and  banks  were  then  examined,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  f^o  foot-prints  and  other  marks  that  were 
visible,  it  seemed  ^most  a  dear  case  that  violence 
of  some  sort  had  heea  used.  In  £ust  appearances 
were  very  strong.  In  addition  to  the  traces  of 
struggle  &om  which  it  was  obvious  that  she  had 
been  lying  on  the  ground — it  also  seemed  evident 
that  she  had  been  dragged  back  towards  the  river. 
It  in  true  all  these  circumstances  were  explained 
by  CuUinan,  who  accounted  for  every  mark  that 
was  observable,  but,  then,  what  had  become  of 
the  girl  herself?  The  only  account  ho  could  give 
of  her  was,  that  having  found  herself  upon  the 
old  stone  Causeway  already  noticed,  Mary  abso- 
lutely and  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  her  farther.  She  said  Honor  Burke 
would  come  round  to  meet  her,  and  that  in  a  day 
or  two,  if  she  had  life,  her  friends  should  hear 
Irom  her. 

The  &ct  of  Cullinan  having  paried  &om  her  at 
the  Causeway  could  in  truth  be  neither  proved 
nor  disproved.  It  commenced  within  about  a 
perch  of  the  spot  where  Cullinan,  in  order  to  re- 
store life,  had  been  obliged  to  place  her  in  a  re- 
cumbent or  lying  posture,  and  as  it  was  paved 
with  stones,  every  one  of  which  was  considerably 
lai^r  than  a  quartern  loaf,  it  was  consequently 
impossible,  from  the  testimony  of  any  footmarks, 
to  say  whether,  either  sepai-atcly  or  together,  they 
had  gone  by  that  ^vay,  or  not.  In  addition  to 
other  proofs,  Cullinau's  staff  was  found  upon  the 
spot,  and  although  he  had  changed  his  shoes  the 
loUowing  morning,  when  joining  those  who  sought 


for  the  body,  yet  it  was  found  that  whilst  thoee 
he  now  wore  did  not  exactly  tally  with  the  foot- 
prints made  the  preceding  night,  on  sending 
home  for  those  he  had  worn  on  that  occasion, 
they  were  found  most  exactly  to  correspond.  It 
is  true  he  accounted  for  this  very  clearly,  having 
put  on  his  Sunday  shoes  that  morning,  because 
the  others  were  too  wet  and  dirty  to  be  worn. 
There  waa  a  broken  row  of  nails  in  one  of  the 
soles,  which  was  also  visible  in  the  mark  of  the 
foot.  All  this  ho  admitted;  but  althoi^h  his 
mode  of  accounting  for  it  might  satisfy  many  who 
had  known  his  previous  amiable  and  humane 
character,  still  the  suspicion  against  him  was  very 
strong,  in  consequence,  especially,  of  the  dark  and 
vindictive  threats  he  hod  on  the  very  day  of  her 
disappearance  held  out  against  Mary.  There  was 
a  reluctance,  however,  to  take  into  custody  a  young 
man  who  had  been  for  sopie  time  past  looked 
upon  as  her  intended  husband ;  and  as  hundreds 
of  people  were  out  in  all  directions,  scouring  the 
country  for  intelligence  of  her,  it  was  deemed 
proper  merely  to  watch  him  well,  without  taking 
him  for  the  present  into  custody.  She  had  pro- 
mised to  write,  besides,  to  her  friends  in  a  day  or 
two,  if  she  had  life ;  and  it  was  harsh,  moreover, 
to  suppose  that  Cullinan  could  or  would  murder  a 
girl  whom  he  loved  so  much. 

In  this  way  ineffectual  searches  were  made 
every  day  for  more  than  a  week,  but  as  no  trace 
of  her  could  be  discovered,  we  may  scarcely  say 
that  the  sorrow,  grief,  and  distraction  of  her 
family  and  friend,  were  loud  and  vehcmfflit 
The  proofs,  too,  were  deepening  against  Cullinan, 
in  the  opiniona  of  the  people,  for  her  &mily  now 
discov^^  that  she  had  t^Een  hear  fortune  along 
with  her,  and  her  mother  declared  that  she  (Maiy) 
had  toM  her  on  the  day  of  her  disappearance,  that 
she  would  never  marry  Cullinan,  and  that  she 
said,  she  had  already  made  him  aware  of  that 
circumstance. 

On  the  day  which  was  to  close  their  searches  for 
her  body,  a  large  crowd  was  once  more  assembled 
at  the  Weuk  Stick  Bridge,  when  George  Lockhart, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  indefa- 
tigable in  these  searches,  waa  se^  making  his 
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way  towards  the  Bridge ;  and  having  enquired  if 
she  had  been  found,  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

"No — she  has  not  been  found,  George,"  re- 
plied her  father,  wringing  his  hands;  "no — no,  this 
bitter  day,  she  has  not  been  found." 

"No,  nor  never  will,  a  living  woman,"  replied 
Loclchart.  "  Come  here,  constables,"  he  added — 
pointing  to  Cullinan — "Go  and  take  this  man 
into  custody — he's  her  murderer — if  ever  man 
murdered  another." 

Cullinan  was  then  at  length  taken  into  custody ; 
and  the  substance  of  Lockbart's  testimony  was  to 
the  following  e^t : — 

He  had  been  about  to  cross  the  Keuk  Stick,  to 
at  awhile  in  the  house  of  a  firiend  of  his  own, 
Jeremy  Campbell,  when  on  looking  before  him 
near  the  Bridge  he  saw  either  two  or  three  per- 
sons entering  on  it,  as  if  to  pass  over.  He  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  two  or  three,  but  thinks  it 
waa  only  two— for  he  was  not  able  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, in  consequence  of  the  darkness.  He  can- 
not say  why,  but  he  suspected  Bomething,"  and 
listened  for  a  few  moments,  but  could  hear  no 
sound  except  the  roaring  of  the  flood.  After  that 
he  ran  over  to  the  bridge  to  examine  a  little  more 
dosely,  but  the  night  had  now  got  so  dark  that 
he  coiUd  scarcely  see  anything.  He  thought, 
however,  that  he  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  but 
he  did  not  pretend  to  be  quite  certain.  Where- 
ever  they  went  ^ter  that,  ho  knew  not,  but  he 
neiUier  saw  nor  heard  any  living  thing  about  the 
bridge  subsequently. 

Tlra  constabulary  were  about  to  take  Cullinan 
hetore  a  magistrate,  when  poor  Joe,  who  had 
been  looking  on  all  tiie  while,  suddenly  oame  for- 
ward to  the  constables,  and  in  his  own  imperfect 
manner  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  CuUinan, 
*'  him  no  do  it— let  him  go — ^bere,"  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  upon  George's  shoulder,  "him 
kill  her — him  bury  her;"  as  he  uttered  the  last 
words,  he  turned  his  eyes  on  his  brother  with  a 
look  of  wild,  but  melancholy  and  mournM  re- 
monstrance. 

George  smiled  at  him,  and  merely  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  You  poor  fool,  what  puts  such  nonsense  as 
that  into  your  head  ?  He  doesn't  know,  of  course, 
what  he's  saying,"  he  proceeded,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  bystanders ;  "  these  are  not  my  footsteps 
—that  isn't  my  staff— and  1  did  not  go  home  with 
dripping  clothes,  did  I  ?" 

The  words  of  the  idiot,  indeed,  went  for  little 
or  nothing.  It  was  known  on  some  occasions 
that  when  his  brother  used  to  steal  his  few  half- 
pence from  him,  or  rob  him  openly,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  chai;ging  him  in  those  simple  ebullitions 
of  disappointment,  sometimes  with  murder,  and 
sometimes  with  robbery,  or,  in  fact,  with  whatever 
crime  came  first  to  his  imagination. 

In  the  mean  time  one  fact  was  certain,  that 
George  Lockbart's  testimony  waa  not  fiirtbcr  cor- 
roborated than  by  the  footmarks,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
staff,  circumstances  which  Cullinan  himself  ad- 
ttiitted.  When  asked  to  account  for  his  presence 
there  at  that  hour,  ho  stated  that  it  was  at  the 
entreaty,  even  to  tears,  of  no  other  than  Joe 
Lockhart,  that  poor  innocent,  that  bo  undertook  to 


see  poor  Mary  over  the  wooden  bridge.  "The 
poor  boy,"  he  said,  **  told  me  he  had  a  dream  about 
her,  and  indeed  ho  seemed  to  have  had  o  feeling 
or  forethought  on  the  subject,  that  looked  as  if  it 
came  more  from  God  than  from  man ;  and  it  is 
very  well  known  that  God  often  speaks  through 
such  instruments."  He  did  not  know,  he  said, 
whether  George  Lookhart  saw  him  that  night  or 
not ;  nor  did  he  care.  At  all  events,  he  did  hot 
see  Geoi^e  Lockhart,  but  was  strongly  under  the 
impression,  that  if  any  foul  play  had  happened  to 
Mary  Cosgrove,  Lockhart  himadf  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  have  had  a  hand  in  it,  espedally  as 
it  appeared  now  that  she  had  the  money  about  her. 

Se  this  as  it  may,  the  neighbouiing  magistrates 
upon  the  fullest  possible  investigation,  did  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  committing  Cullinan 
for  a  murder,  of  which  there  was  no  legal  proof, 
the  body  having  never  been  found,  and  the  pos- 
sibility existing  that  the  girl  might  be  still  alive. 

A  period  of  six  months  had  now  elapsed  sinco 
Mary  s  strange  and  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
notlung  had  occurred  to  throw  any  light  whatever 
over  that  melancholy  circumstance.  A  rather  re- 
markable change  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
place  in  Joe  Lockhart.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
would  have  manifested  much  grief  for  the  absence 
of  her  for  whom  ho  had  felt  such  a  singular  and, 
almost  unprecedented  attachment.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  or  fbrtnight's  time  he  appeared  to  hare 
almost  forgotten  her;  and  it  seemed  that,  to  a 
mind  so  feoble  as  his,  love  required  tiie  presence 
of  its  oliiject.  On  the  other  hand,  his  manner 
waa  essentially  different  from  what  it  had  ever 
been  before.  He  became  quite  silent,  timid,  and 
easily  alarmed  by  anything  his  brother  said  or 
did.  In  fact,  a  deep  fear  of  George  seemed  to 
have  come  over  him ;  he  rather  avoided  him,  ho 
never  contradicted  him,  but  moped  about  by  him- 
self, and  kept  uttering  low,  unintelligible  solilo- 
quies that  seemed  to  fill  him  with  pain. 

In  this  way  matters  stood  until  about  the  close 
of  the  seventh  month,  when  one  morning  he  went 
to  his  mother,  and  whispering  to  her,  "  Me  had  a 
dramo,  mother — ^me  hiul  drame  last  n^ht." 

"You  had  a  dream,  Joe^  and  what  was  it, 
chUd?" 

"Me  scared  an  cry — ^mo  feared — two  times 
drame  it.  One  time  when  Mary  Cosgivo  lost^ 
Oder  time  last  night — ^me  feared — mo  cry." 

"  "Why  then  sure  enough  George  says  you  wore 
crying  in  your  sleep  last  night  till  you  wakened 
him ;  but  what  was  the  drame,  Joe  r* 

"  Me  no  tdl  now,"  ho  replied,  "  me  feared 
o'  Geoi^ie — him  no  like  me — ^me  like  him — ^bnt 
afeared  of  him." 

Joe  now  disappeared  for  some  hours,  and  big 
mother  having  occasion  to  go  to  the  garden  for 
vegetables,  felt  a  good  deal  surprised  at  seeing  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  all  in  motion,  and  hastily 
directing  their  steps  to  one  particular  quarter. 
On  enquiring  firom  some  who  were  passing  near 
enough  to  bo  spoken  to,  she  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  and  why  the  people  were  ninnajM;(ii|«ich 
baste,  and  whore  they  wero  going  to.   ^  o 
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"It's  reported,"  they  replied,  "that  the  body 
of  Mary  Cosgrove's  found,  and  that  it  was  your 
Bon  Joe  that  brought  the  constables  from  Roslea 
to  the  spot  sho  was  buried  in.  The  coroner  is 
there,  and  they're  now  holding  the  inquest." 

This  was  simply  the  truth.  Joe,  after  going 
out  that  morning,  directed  hie  steps  to  the  little 
town  of  Iloslea,  where,  on  seeing  tiio  constables, 
he  told  them  that  he  wished  to  show  them  where 
there  was  a  dead  body  buried.  First  they  laughed 
at'him,  but  on  the  seiigeant  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  ciroumstauce,  he  sent  three  men  along 
wiUi  him,  to  ascertain  tho  fiiot.  Whether  Joe 
then  knew  the  name  of  the  person  buried,  we  ore 
not  in  a  condition  to  say.  At  least,  if  he  did,  he 
permitted  no  one  to  become  tho  wiser,  but  kept 
the  matter  altogether  to  himself;  neither  would 
ho  give  them  any  information  as  to  the  means  by 
which  ho  had  discovered  the  place  of  interment. 
Ho  trotted  on  before  them,  wild,  pale,  and  agi- 
tated, and  kept  them  at  a  brisk  pace  until  he 
came  to  a  long  stone  ditch  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  Neuk  Stick.  Having  reconnoitered  the  place, 
ho  went  over,  and  pointing  to  a  particular  spot  on 
which  lay  three  or  four  lai^  atones,  he  said, 
"  body  there."  The  constables,  on  their  way, 
certainly  took  it  for  granted  that  they  were  trot- 
ting after  Joe  literally  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  on 
this  account  they  mentioned  the  cause  of  their 
excursion,  and  the  very  authentic  information  by 
which  it  was  imposed  upon  them.  This  was  suf- 
ficieat,  however,  to  gather  a  crowd ;  and  when 
Joe  and  the  constables  reached  the  place  there 
were  at  least  two  or  three  hundred  people  about 
them,  prepared  with  spades  and  ghoreiB,  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  dig  up  the 
expected  corpse.  With  commendable  prudence 
and  foresight  tlic  officials  sent  for  Mary  Cosgrove's 
parents  and  family,  that  they  might  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  identifying  the  body  of  their 
relative,  if  it  should  unhappily  prove  to  bo  hers. 
In  this,  however,  they  found,  alas,  but  little 
difficulty.  Her  unhappy  parents  knew  her  at 
once  by  her  dress,  by  the  colour  of  her  hair,  and, 
most  certainly  of  aH,  by  her  late  uncle's  ring 
which  she  wore  on  her  finger.  The  features  too, 
06  far  as  the  collapse  of  death  and  the  maceration 
occasioned  b^  time  and  the  grare  enabled  them  to 
form  an  opinion,  were  tho  same;  but  tho  ring 
and  dress  set  the  matter  at  once  beyond  any 
doubt. 

It  was  clear,  on  examination,  that  sho  had  died 
by  violence.  In  her  hand  she  held  clenched  the 
greater  portion  of  a  shirt-collar,  and  in  her  neck 
was  found  the  blade  of  a  pen-knifo,  broken  and 
sticking  in  one  of  the  vertebral  joints.  Here 
then  was  the  distressing  and  melancholy  problem 
solved  at  last.  The  body  was  brought  home  to 
Cosgrovo's,  where  it  lay  for  a  short  space  amid 
such  grief  and  indignation  as  could  rarely  be  wit- 
nessed. The  coroner  camo— Xockhart  repeated 
his  testimony — Cullinan's  rage  at  being  rejected 
as  a  suitor  for  her  hand — his  threats,  ttio  marks 
of  his  feet,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  her  disappearance,  now  became  sig- 
nificant, and  conspired  -vith  fctu:ful  force  against 


him.  In  fact,  such  a  chain  of  evidence  was  ad- 
duced, as  left  the  jury  but  little  difficxilty  in 
making  up  their  minds  upon  tho  subject;  and 
when  we  say  that  a  verdict  of  "  wilful  murder" 
was  retaraed,  wo  are  certain  that  our  readers  will 
not  feel  surprised.  He  was  forthwith  committed 
to  Monaghan  Ckiol,  under  the  custody  of  tiie  cele- 
brated Johnny  Short,  where  he  lay  in  no  envi- 
able state  until  the  Assizes  should  oome  round. 
During  this  whole  time,  however,  and  under  all 
tho  proofs  and  charges  that  seemed  so  clear  against 
him,  he  confidently  asserted  his  innoccttce,  and 
maintained  that  he  was  guiltless  of  ever  having 
taken  awa^,  or  wished  to  take  away,  human  life. 
This,  however,  is  bo  common  a  case  with  tho  most 
hardened  and  notorious  criminals,  that  it  went  for 
nothing  here. 

At  length  the  Assizes  came,  and  GeOrgc  Lock- 
hart,  as  the  principal  witness,  was  first  upon  tho 
table.  He  appeared  to  give  his  evidence  with  re- 
gret, and  from  time  to  time  looked  upon  the 
prisoner  with  an  aspect  of  compassion — a  circum- 
stance which  gave  it  more  force,  and  made  it 
much  more  destructive  to  the  hopes  of  the  latter, 
if  he  had  any. 

It  is  useless  now  to  recapitulate  circomBtaaces 
with  which  tho  reader  is  edready  acquainted. 
It  only  remains  to  sa^  that  Cullinan  was  con- 
victed to  the  satisfiictKai  of  every  one  present 
at  his  trial,  witii  the  exception  of  his  own 
firiends  and  relatives.  The  Judge,  in  pronouncing 
sentence,  told  him  to  prepare  for  death,  as  aU 
hopes  of  merc^  in  tins  li&  were  oat  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  believed  he  was  about  to  die  by  a  just 
and  fhir  verdict,  and  he  did  not  think  it  possible 
that  guilt  could  be  more  satisfactorily  brought 
home  to  any  criminal,  and  established  against  hun, 
than  it  was  in  his  case.  The  sentence  of  the 
Court,  after  the  usual  exhortations  to  repent  and 
acknowledge  his  transgression,  was,  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  the  front  drop  of  the  gaol,  on  such 
a  day,  between  such  and  such  hours,  and  there 
hanged  by  the  neck  imtil  he  should  be  dead,  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  tho  grief,  shame,  and 
distraction  of  his  respectable  femily,  on  whose 
name  and  reputation  neither  stain  nor  stigma  had 
ever  before  rested.  They  could  not  compel  them- 
selves to  believe  in  his  guilt,  neither  could  they 
alto^ther  attempt  to  deny  it. 

Time,  when  he  brings  death  or  evil  to  man,  is 
swifter  than  the  sun  by  whom  he  measures  his 
paces.  On  this  occasion,  at  least,  Cullinan  found 
it  so ;  for  without  any  hope  whatever  of  earthly 
pardon,  he  had  now  nearly  fulfilled  the  allotted 
term  of  his  devoted  life ;  in  otha  words,  only  four 
days  stood  between  him  and  that  appointed  for 
his  execution. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,  however,  what  one  doy, 
much  less  than  four,  may  bring  forth.  We  have 
already  mentioned  to  our  readers  that  Tom  Cos- 
grove  had  another  wealthy  bachclor-lHuthcr  in 
America,  by  whom  ho  and  his  fiunily  had  been 
pressed  to  join  him,  with  every  assurance  that 
they  should  inherit  his  property  and  partake  of 
his  abundance.   It  wantcn  just  thd^our  d&ja  wo 
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have  alluded  to,  to  close  Cullina&'s  unfortunate 
existence,  by  paying  the  dreadful  penalty  an- 
nexed to  his  cnme,  when  one  forenoon,  three  per- 
sons arrived  in  a  haok-chaise  at  the  head  inn  of 
Ifonaghon,  which  was  not  kept  at  that  period  with 
such  comfort,  care,  and  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  traveller  or  guest,  as  it  is  now  by  my  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  honest  Peter  M'Phillips. 

The  party  in  question  consisted,  firstly,  of  a 
bluff,  honest,  good-looking  old  fellow,  rather 
portly  in  personal  appearance,  and  with  a  face 
decidedly  Milesian ;  secondly,  of  a  handsome  well- 
dressed  and  rather  gentlemanly-looking  young 
man;  and  Uiirdly,  of  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  light 
brown  hair,  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  that  danced  with 
glee  and  innocence,  and  a  figure  somewhat  below 
the  middle  size,  but  at  tlic  same  time  of  exquisite 
pnmorfiou.  A  small  group  of  loungers  stood  a 
utile  before  the  open  hall-door  of  the  inn,  one  of 
whom  mado  the  following  observation,  as  the 
strangers  were  passing  to  the  door. 

"  Say  what  jou  will,"  observed  the  fellow  wlio 
spoke,  "  I'll  never  believe  that  3'ames  Cullinan 
mordered  Tom  Cosgrove's  daughter;  and,  mark 
me,  do  yon  come  on  Thursday  next  to  see  him 
hanged,  and  you'll  find  he'll  stand  up  for  his  in- 
nocence to  the  last." 

The  female,  on  hearing  these  words,  paused  on 
her  step,  as  did  the  younger  of  the  two  men,  who 
supported  her  on  his  arm.  Then  both  hurried  into 
tlio  coffee-room,  where  the  female  had  scarcely 
been  assisted  to  a  chair,  when  she  fainted. 

"  "What,  in  God's  name,  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Mary  ?"  asked  the  old  man.  "  Has  she  taken m?" 

"  Great  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  this  is 
dreadful  I  Here  is  an  innocent  man  about  to  be 
hanged  for  a  murder  he  never  committed;  but  I 
don'^  nor  can't  understand  it.  If  ary,  my  love,  be 
a  woman.  Cheer  up!  There — ^that's  a  good 
Now  don't  bo  alarmed.  I  know  how  you 
feel,  for  I  heard  distinctly  what  the  fellow  said. 
B^ro,  put  a  little  water  to  your  lips,  and  it  will 
relieve  yon." 

"  Call  in  that  man,  dear  John,"  she  said  feebly, 
"  till  wo  hear  these  dreadful  circumstances  at 
greater  length.  Poor  James  Cullinan  about  to  bo 
hanged  for  my  murder  1  How  can  such  a  thing 
be  ?  but  call  in  the  man,  and  let  him  explain  it." 

"Wo  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  the  female  in  question  was  Mary  Cosgrove 
herself,  living,  and  well,  and  happy.  But  we 
must  proceed  -with  our  denouement. 

"When  her  husband  brought  the  man  in,  as  she 
had  desired  him,  she  put  to  him  the  following 
questions 

"  As  wo  came  in,  my  good  man,  I  heard  you 
say  that  &eie  was  a  person  named  Cullinan  about 
to  bo  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  named  Cos- 
grove — one  Mary  Cosgrove,  I  t^nk?  Do  you 
know  the  circumstances  ?" 

''"WTiy,  yes  ma'am,."  said  he,  "  they're  pretty 
generally  known  now.  Some  months  ago  Miss 
Cosgrove  disappeared  one  night,  at  a  place  called 
the  Nenk  Stick,  as  she  was  going  to  look  after  the 
place  and  bouse  of  an  undo  of  hers,  who  had 
been  Bomo  tifflo  dead.    The  next  morning  there 


was  the  appearance  upon  the  soft  banks  of  strug- 
gling, and  in  the  course  of  the  same  same  day,  her 
clo^,  shawl  and  bonnet  wcro  found  floating  in 
different  parts  of  the  river." 

He  then  detailed  the  circumstances  with  which 
tho  reader  is  already  acquainted,  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  but  when  he  mentioned  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  body  by  her  own  mother  and  family, 
in  consequence  of  her  dress  and  the  ring — her 
uncle's — that  had  been  found  on  her  finger,  Mary's 
amazement  and  distress  were  indescribable. 

"Ah,  my  dear  John,"  she  said,  "I  know  it 
all ;  I  am  afraid  I  know  it  aE  too  well,  and  that 
a  foul  murder  has  been  committed  upon  poor 
Honor  Burke." 

""What !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say,  Mary,  that  there's  an  unfortunate 
being  about  to  be  hanged  for  your  murder,  my 
girl?" 

"Indeed,  uncle,  I  fear  as  much." 

"Then,  in  that  case,"  he  replied,  "we  must 
not  lose  a  minute.  Let  your  fothcr  and  mother 
be  instantly  sent  fbr,  and  TU  go  to  the  sheriff,  for 
of  course  under  these  circumstances  the  execution 
must  be  stopped."  The  sheriff,  who  was  at  that 
time  no  other  than  the  well-known  Dacro  Hamil- 
ton, of  Monaghan,  upon  being  made  acquainted 
with  tho  circumstances,  and  also  upon  satisfying 
himself  by  the  testimony  of  Tom  Cosgrove,  his 
wife  and  family,  that  Mary  was  his  daughter,  and 
that  a  mistake,  for  which  she  herself  accounted, 
had  been  made  in  identifying  the  body,  sent  an 
express  to  tho  Lord  Lieutenant  of  tho  day,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  who  dispatched  a  reprieve, 
that  arrived  barely  in  time  to  save  Cullinan's  life. 

After  the  reprieve,  and  before  a  subsequent 
pardon  arrived,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  a  fiiller  and 
more  satis&ctory  investigation,  principal  facts 
of  which  we  now  subjoin : — 

Manr  Cosgrove,  while  living  with  her  late 
uncle,  had  become  acquainted  witii  young  Murray, 
whom  his  friends  had  destined  for  the  church. 
Murray,  in  whose  immediate  neighbourliood  there 
was  no  classical  school,  had  boon  sent  to  a  rela- 
tive's, who  lived  adjoining  the  old  bachelor  Cos- 
grove near  whose  place  a  man,  named  Magrath, 
who  subsequently  became  deranged,  taught  clas- 
sics. In  this  manner  Mary  Cosgrove  and  young 
Murray  had  become  attached  without  the  know- 
ledge or  even  suspicion  of  their  respective  fami- 
lies. At  the  period  of  her  lover's  intended,  or 
rather  pretended,  entrance  into  Maynooth,  it 
was  arranged  that  they  should  both  start  for 
America,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  kindness 
of  Mary's  transatlantic  uncle,  who  had  frequently 
before  written  to  her  to  come  to  him  either  with 
a  husband  or  without  (me.  She  was  about  to 
place  a  full  and  unreserved  confidence  in  Honor 
Burke,  whom  she  was  about  to  ask  to  accompany 
them;  but,  having  observed  some  nnexpccted 
traits  of  bad  feeling,  if  not  of  utter  hardness  of 
heart  in  that  plausible  girl,  she  resolved  to  bring 
her  with  her  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  to  st  n  d 
home  by  her  an  account  of  the  steps  she  had 
taken — and  this  for  the  purpose  of  reliving  tho 
minds  of  her  family  fnm  any  undue  fdann.  The 
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accident  at  the  Neuk  Stick,  however,  had  well  nigh 
disarranged  her  projects,  and  closed  her  life.  As 
'it  was — having  recovered  her  bundle  after  the 
accident,  she  got  rid  of  Cullinan,  and  soon  was 
able  to  keep  her  appointment  with  Murray,  who 
was  waiting  for  her  with  a  chaise  about  half-a- 
inile  from  the  bridge,  and  as  this  was  the  very  day 
on  which  his  ftiends  were  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Maynooth,  no  earthly 
being  suspected  their  design. 

l£at  the  body  found  was  that  of  the  unfortunate 
HonOT  Surke,  thero  could  be  little  doubt,  now 
fhat  Mary  was  in  a  capacity  to  give  her  testimony 
on  the  Bu1:)]'ect. 

She  herself  on  that  evening  before  they  set  out, 
as  it  was  supposed,  for  hei*  uncle's,  brought  Honor 
into  her  own  room,  whore  she  clothed  her  in  one 
of  her  own  drosses,  having  put  that  which  ehe 
took  off  into  her  bundle.  "When ,  however.  Honor  by 
pretended  fear  of  crossing  the  N euk  Stick,  proposed 
to  go  round  by  the  stone  bridge  and  meet  her, 
she  desired  her  not  to  do  so — but  to  tell  her  aunt 
in  Eoslca  that  if  she  were  alive,  she  would  wTite 
to  her  friends  in  a  day  or  two,  for  such  was  her 
intention.  She  then  gave  the  girl  her  uncle's 
ring  as  a  keep  sake,  and  took  farewell  of  her  with 
an  impression  that  as  the  Atlantic  was  soon  to 
rdl  between  them,  she  would  never  see  her  again. 

Mary  never  liked  the  ring  in  question.  Her 
uncle,  as  we  have  said,  had  bought  it  for  a  young 
female  who  had  jilted  him,  and  by  whom  it  was  rc- 
tamcdtohimafterhermarriago  with  another.  How 
she  had  changed  "her  dripping  garments  in  a  small 
uninhabited  house  of  her  uncle's,  and  how  they  had 
barely  time  to  secure  a  passage  to  Amenca  in  the 
only  vessel  then  soiling  for  that  country,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  detail  to  the  reader.  They 
had  not  even  time  to  write  home  until  they 
reached  America,  and  when  they  did,  it  unfor- 
tunately happened  that  the  vessel,  which  bore  Iheir 
letter,  as  well  as  many  others,  like  the  President, 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of  nor  seen. 

Murray's  friends  never  once  dreamt  of  his  trip 
to  America,  for  in  order  to  lull  their  suspicions, 
he  had  given  them  a  touch  of  the  long-bow  by 
stating  fiiat  the  students  of  Maynooth  are  not 
permitted  to  write  to  their  friends  oftoner  than 
once  in  every  six  months ;  a  piece  of  fiction,  how- 
ever unjustifiable,  yet  not  greater  than  love  has 
resorted  to  in  similar  emergencies.  Both  families, 
however,  were  instantly  reconciled  to  the  elope- 
ment and  union,  inasmuch,  as  Mary's  reappear- 
ance, as  it  were  from  the  dead,  put  them  ail  in 
good  humour  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased  with 
evCTything. 

Now  all  this  was  plain  and  intelligible  enough ; 
but  who  murdered  Honor  Burke  ?  and  this  brings 
us  to  Joe  Lockhart's  third  dream. 

About  a  month  subsequent  to  Mary's  return 
from  America,  Joe  one  morning,  after  unusual 
agitation,  paid  another  visit  to  the  constables  of 
Boslea.  "What  Joe,"  said  they,  "you  have  a 
Bceond  discoveiy  like  the  last  to  make?" 

"Me  had  a  dramc,"  replied  Joe,  "an  mc'll 
show  you,  come.    Poor  George,  him  kill  her." 

"Kill  her!   Kill  who?" 


"  Honor  Burke ;  me  drame  it  again— dat's  tree 
time — and  now  mo  seen  Iisr  faee — seen  Qeoi^kill  i 
her,  an'  hide  clo'es  an'  tings."  ' 

"This  is  both  serious  and  extraordinary,"  ob- 
served the  sergeant.  "I  shall  accompany  you 
myself,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  his  men 
"  Come,  Joe,  we  are  ready  to  attend  you." 

"  It  is  very  odd,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  that 
the  day  his  brother  charged  Cullinon  with  the 
murder  of  Mary  Cosgrove,  Joe  insisted  it  was  not 
Cullinan  but  George  himself  who  had  done  the 
deed." 

"  Oh,"  said  Joe,  "  me  drame  him  kill  a  woman 
and  bury  her,  but  me  not  see  her  face  den — me 
seen  it  last  night — was  Honor  Burke." 

Murder,  unquestionably,  has  its  in&tiuition  and 
oversight,  or  it  would  otherwise'  destroy  the  rery 
moehanical  instruments  and  traces  of  its  own 
guilt.  This  neglect,  however,  is,  we  apprehend, 
an  over-ruling  of  Providence,  brought  about  for 
the  purposes  of  ultimate  discovery  and  punishment, 
that  the  shedding  of  blood  may  not  pass  xmavenged. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Joe  led  them  directly  to  an  out- 
house of  his  father's,  where  he  pointed  to  a  part 
of  the  wall  exactly  beneath  the  eave  of  the 
thatched  roof.  Tho  sergeant  himself  mounted 
a  little  ditch  that  ran  against  that  portion  of  the 
wall,  on  which  he  stood,  and  guided  by  Joe's 
directions,  he  pulled  out  a  shirt  stained  with 
blood,  and  wanting  the  greater  portion  of  the  col- 
lar. Fi'om  this  bloody  garment  there  fcU  a  pen- 
knife, rusting  with  what  seemed  to  be  blood,  but 
having  one  of  its  blades  broken  amsa. 

We  have  said  that  Lockhart's  family  were  of 
presbytcrian  extraction,  and  all  their  habits  were 
proportionably  neat,  tidy,  and  clean.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  there  were  foimd  on  the  shirt  in  question, 
tho  letters  well  wrought  in  cross-stitch  that 
constituted  tho  name  of  George  Lockhart-,  Ko.  5. 
He  was  immediately  arrested,  and  on  a  painted 
deal  trunk  or  small  chest  of  his  being  searched, 
there  was  found  in  a  false  bottom  xif  it,  tho  very 
sum  of  money  that  had  been  paid  by  Bob  Gott, 
with  his  name  written  upon  every  one  of  the  notes, 
to  unfortunate  Honor  Burke  in  Lockhart's  own 
presence  among  others  on  the  day  she  went  to 
join  Mary  Cosgrove,  who,  most  probably,  had  her- 
self been  prevented  by  the  seasonable  appearance 
of  Cullinan  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the  mur- 
derous rapacity  of  Lockhart  and  Honor.  The 
collar  that  had  been  found  in  her  death  grasp, 
and  the  broken  blade  of  the  penknife  were  both 
found  in  Cosgrove's  possession,  who  had  brought 
them  homo  as  testimonies,  that  might  be  uscftil 
in  any  subsequent  discovery,  whidi  they  con- 
sidered as  connocted  with  his  daughter's  mur- 
der. 

The  proof  against  the  plausible  villmn  Lockhart, 

was  direct,  flagrant,  and  conclusive.  At  the  en- 
suing assizes  he  was  convicted,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  paid,  by  his  life,  the  full  penalty  of 
his  unmanly  and  remorseless  crime.  Owing  to 
the  respectability  of  his  family  connections,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  warm  interest  that  was 
made  on  the  occasion  of  his  execution,  the  body 
was  ponoittcd  to  be  taken  home,  and  intoied  in 
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their  own  bnrying-place,  which  waa  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  residence. 

Joe,  on  seeing  the  body,  was  deeply  moved;  he 
became  palo  and  trembled,  and  as  he  touched  his 
brother's  features,  and  tried  to  make  him  speak, 
he  appeared  to  suffer  a  strange,  and  unprecedented 
kind  of  emotion.  The  only  words  his  father  ever 
said  to  him,  in  connexion  with  Qeorge's  fat«, 
were  upon  the  day  after  his  interment — 

"  Joe,  you  have  murdered  your  only  brother." 

It  was  singular  that  the  wild,  fantastic  and  ca- 
pricious affection  which  he  had  entertained  for 
Mary  Cosgrove  never  again  returned  to  his  heart 
or  remained  in  his  imagination.  In  the  case  of 
his  brother,  however,  it  was  otherwise.  From 
the  moment  he  saw  his  grave  closed  he  never 
raised  his  head,  nor  did  a  single  day  pass  that  he 
was  not  to  be  seen  aboat  the  grave-yard  where 
he  had  been  boried,  "muttering  hu  wayward 
&noies"  to  himself  and  eitiier  sitting  on  or 
poring  into  the  ^ve.  He  had  idwajra  been 
known  to  indulge  m  a  habit  of  speaking  to  him- 
self, hat  now  the  habit  became  strongw  than  it 
had  ever  been  beftffe,  and  it  was  observed  that  there 
ran  through  these  soliloquies  a  tone  of  sorrow,  so 
Bingolar  and  wild,  and  heart-rending  in  its  ez- 
pession,  that  it  was  difficult  for  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  the  discovery  through  his  means 
of  his  brother's  murder,  to  listen  to  him  without 
being  deeply  affected.  The  absence  of  reason,  and 
the  presence  of  much  natural  affection,  had  im- 
pressed upon  those  fitful  wailings  a  spirit  of  such 
unearthly  agony,  as  was  doubly  touehing^-espe- 
cially  when  it  was  known  that  the  poor  creature 
was  beyond  the  consolations  of  either  reason  or 
leligioD.  His  grief  was,  indeed,  the  natural  and 
untntored  sorrow  of  the  heart,  which,  whilst  nn- 
oonacious  of  crime,  was  yet  capable  fScom  the 
mere  humanity  of  its  instincts,  of  e(z|)eiiencing 
deep  and  powerftil  repentance. 

*'€leoi^  ner^  lute  me  no  more — ^no — he 
never — never  hate  me  any  more — wish  him  would 
— Joe  kill  poor  Qeorga — Joe  kUl  him — ^me  can't 
Bce  George^  kaise  him  in  grave— George  me  love 
you  now — ^me  love  you  nou>,  George  and  the 
wild  and  startling  paleness,  by  which  he  evea" 
expressed  emotion,  wo\ild  settle  like  the  shadow 
of  death  upon  his  countenance. 

Sometimes  he  would  approach  the  grave  and 
address  his  brother  in  language,  whose  veiy  sim- 
plicity made  it  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree, 
with  Ml  evident  hope  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  ^peak  to  him,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  hear 
the  mnocent  creature  striving  to  coax  and  flatter 
him  into  conversation. 

In  this  way  he  went  on  for  nearly  three  months, 
in  a  state  of  natural,  but  somewhat  unregulated 
sorrow,  that  might  be  said  to  resemble  those  wild 
but  beautiful  and  melancholy  notes,  which  the 
breezes  of  heaven  draw  out  of  the  few  and  simple 
<:ords  of  the  .^lolian  harp.  The  heart  of  poor 
Joe,  though  like  the  instrument  in  question,  wild 
and  simple  in  its  cords,  was  yet  cajralde  of  utter- 
ing through  its  sorrows  many  soft  and  aSboting 
tooea. 
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His  appetite  had,  for  some  time  past,  begun 
gradually  to  feil  him ;  his  strength,  consequently, 
soon  went,  and  he  tottered  about  quite  feeble,  and 
ultimately  nearly  mute— the  only  words  ho  lat- 
terly uttered — and  uniformly  with  the  unusual 
deep  and  alarming  paleness  over  his  features, 
being — 

"  Poor  George !  me  kill  poor  George  !" 

His  father  was  now  obliged  to  strip  him  at 
night,  and  dress  him  in  the  morning,  like  a  child ; 
and  what  crushed  the  old  man's  heart  was  the 
impossibility  of  reasoning  with  him,  so  as  to  mi- 
tigate his  grief. 

We  have  said  that  when  under  the  influence  of 
these  strange  and  indescribable  excesses  of  emo- 
tion caused  by  his  brother's  dealh,  he  was  seldom 
known  to  shed  a  tear,  but  on  the  other  hand  that 
his  complexion  beoune  oarewom  and  ghastly. 
His  father  was  preparing  to  help  him  to  bed  one 
night  about  four  months  after  tiie  calamity  that 
had  befallen  them,  when  he  fimnd  that  poor  Joe  hod 
collected  together  his  brother's  olothes,  and  having 
been  put  to  bed,  he  a^ed  to  have  them  placed  in 
bed  along  with  him.  The  &ther  and  mother  felt 
a  good  deal  surprised,  and  for  some  time  watched 
him.  He  gathwed  the  clothes  up  in  a  bundle,  and 
having  taken  them  i^to  his  arms,  he  kissed  them 
repeatedly,  and  for  the  first  time  they  perceived 
that  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  In  a  few 
minutes  however,  he  fell  asleep  with  the  yet 
undried  tears  on  those  worn  cheeks,  and  a  smilo 
of  fiiint  but  sorrowful  satisfaction  on  his  features, — 
a  striking  and  affecting  picture  of  innocent  re- 
morse, tlmt  touches  the  soul  beyond  the  pale  of 
reason. 

One  evening  in  autumn,  better  than  four  months 
after  his  brother's  death,  he  was  missed  from  the 
supper-table,  and  as  it  was  well  known  that  his 
haunt  ever  since  that  melancholy  event,  was  the 
grave^trd  where  the  unfortunate  malefactor  lay 
buried,  and  which  was  not  quite  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  ^tant^  his  &ther  put  on  his  hat,  and  went 
over  to  fetch  him  home.  The  evening  sun  was 
just  sinking,  and  the  crimson  beams  of  his  rich 
but  fading  light,  fell  upon  the  sil^t  graves  and 
gray  time-worn  tombstones  that  were  everywhere 
around  him,  and  lengthened  their  shadows  across 
the  graveyard.  The  sight  was  calculated  to  fill 
the  heart  vrith  a  sorrowful  (lonsciousness  of  the 
vanity  of  human  life.  The  heart-broken  old  man 
felt  this  deeply,  and  after  pausing  a  few  momenta 
to  indulge  in  the  reflection,  ho  proceeded  to  the 
grave  of  his  son.  Over  that  grave,  with  his  arms 
extended  about  it,  as  if  striving  to  embrace  its 
tenant,  lay  poor  Joe — tho  victim  of  an  affection 
too  feeble  for  the  throes  of  repentance — freed 
at  last  from  all  sorrow  for  his  brother — and  tho 
pulses  of  that  unregulated  but  offectionato  heart 
stilled  for  ever.  He  was  dead,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  innocent  and  the  guUty  slept  side  by  side 
together.  Such  good  reader  wero  the  singular  and 
provid^tdal  consequences  of  Joe  Lockhart's  three 
dreams,  by  which  we  see  how  truly  the  awfril 
words  were  verified,  that  "whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  b&shed."  ■ 
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THE  PIONEEE 

Lmsa  where  town  and  country  join,  it  ia  my 
fate  to  witness  many  desperato  battles  between 
these  two  great  potentates,  which,  we  may 
safely  say,  divide  our  world  between  them.  In 
the  East,  I  am  told  by  men  of  learning  who  have 
studied  books  of  travels,  that  the  country,  in 
these  combats,  generally  gets  the  apper  hand ;  in 
proof  whereof  tiieao  loomed  men  refer  to  Pal- 
myra, Babylcm,  Kineveh,  once  populoos  cities, 
now  Bhapeless  ruins  intermixed  with  shifting 
sands. 

It  is  fortonate  that  the  weaker  side  comes  off 
Tictorioos  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  otherwise 
tikis  planet  of  outb  would  speedily  be  ail  town ; 
but  I  must  sa^,  in  the  conrse  ti£  my  experience, 
which  is  considerable,  lumng  been  expelled  from 
the  edge  of  the  town  to  a  flirther  edge  fifteen 
times  within  the  last  ttiirty  years,  I  never  saw 
the  country  aboat  London  getting  the  better. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  her  beaten  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  every  time  she  has  come  in 
contact  with  that  terrible  fellow  Town.  Indeed, 
after  a  tnstle,  with  her  green  dress  torn  off  her 
back,  her  face  plastered  with  mortar,  and  her 
eyes  blackened  by  brick-bats,  I  defy  her  most 
intimate  friend,  to  recognise  the  face  of  our  once 
charming  and  ever-yonth^  acquaintance. 

I  confess  I  tremble  for  her,  when,  taking  my 
BolitaiT  walk  ^ong  the  suburban  meadows,  I 
behold  the  Goddess  of  Building — not  of  architec- 
ture by  any  means,  with  a  scaffolding  pole  in  one 
hand,  and  a  ten-foot  measuring  rod  in  the  other, 
attacking  the  Bural  Deities  on  every  side,  pitching 
into  them,  to  use  a  metaphor  the  most  appro- 
priate end  literal,  like  "a  thousand  of  brick." 

Terrible  she  looks,  the  Goddess,  in  her  briok- 
lajer's  apron  and  mural  orownr— dose  at  her 
heeJfl  a  body-guard  of  agile  Irishmen  armed  ^fh 
what,  at  distance,  appear  feazM  olnbs,  but  which 
on  a  nearer  approadi,  we  ascertain  to  be  so  many 
hods  of  mortu.  "With  her  comes  a  pale  con- 
sumptive creature,  neither  woman  nor  man, — fish, 
flesh,  nor  good  red  herring — the  (Jenius  of  Stucco; 
with  plasterer's  hammer,  precisely  like  the  In- 
dian tomahawk,  does  this  fearful  thing  seize  upon 
a  wood-nymph,  chop  to  pieces  her  hrarel  locks, 
and  with  his  abominable  whitewash,  change  her 
verdant  robes  into  one  AuH  unmeaning  mass  of 
Boman  cement— petrifies  her,  in  short,  like  the 
Goi^n,  into  a  false  pretence  of  atone. 

'Where  I  pull  cowslips  and  daisies  in  spring, 
hear  the  rich  flowing  notes  of  the  thrush,  and 
startle  the  blackbird  from  the  hedge,  in  autmnn  I 
stroll  along  a  half-made  street,  wiUi  its  policemen, 
tax-gatherers,  gas-lamps;  dimly  seen  throngh 
plate-glass  windows  are  gorgeous  [actare-fraiaes, 
and  other  signs  of  cocclusiTe  ^l^onr;  footmen 
lonng^g  in  scarlet  plnahes  in  the  halls,  and  well- 
iq>pointed  equipages  blaze  before  the  doors. 

Twenty  tunes  have  I  removed  my  flock  bed, 
my  tabl^  and  double  the  number  of  ohaixs— my 
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box  of  books,  my  bundle  of  wearing  apparel,  in 
vain ;  Cubitt,  like  an  avenging  ddty,  is  for  ever 
at  my  heels ;  wherever  I  turn  my  longing  eyes, 
"  This  ground,"  I  find,  "  to  let  on  building  leases;*' 
wheresoever  I  fly,  the  cry  is  stiU  **  They  come," 
meaning  Cubitt  and  bi»f  men. 

A  wise  man,  I  have  heard  frvm  eminent  poli- 
ticians, never  linVa  his  fortunes  to  a  fidling  cause. 
Giving  up  the  cause  of  tbe  country,  therefore,  as 
hopeless,  I  have  compromised  the  matter  by  taking 
up  my  residenoe  on  the  debateable  land;  in  oth^ 
words,  I  lodge  where  the  country  has  not  alb^eUier 
surrendered,  and  where  the  town  does  not  think 
proper,  for  the  present,  to  take  undisturbed  pos- 
session. 

Here  it  was  Uiat  I  became  acquainted  vith  the 
pioneers  of  I<ondon. 

In  America,  ve  leam  tiiat  town,  or  what  is  tiie 
same  thing,  habitation  <tf  civilised  man,  encroaches 
on  country  at  the  rate  fifteen  miles  westward 
per  annum.  Taking  the  county  of  Middleeox  to 
represent  a  portion  of  the  United  States  equiva- 
lent to  two  and  a  hfdf  millions  of  population,  I 
question  whether  our  back- woodsmen  do  not  back 
mto  our  prairies  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  prc^rtion. 

The  Uundreases,  who  are  the  back-woodsmen 
of  London  life,  wash  and  hang  ont,  I  find,  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  mile  attntm  towards  the  ex- 
terior in  every  direction. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  uncultivated  land  of 
Middlesex  bears  the  proportion  to  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  one  to  one  hundred — 
say,  ten  miles  of  Middlesex  to  a  thousand  of  the 
beiok- woods ;  we  shall  find  that  our  back-woods- 
women  clear  and  go  a-head  at  least  fifteen  times 
faster  than  the  axe-men  of  Missouri  and  the 
Illinois. 

Out  metropolitan  lanndressee,  we  have  said,  are 
the  pioneers  of  London.  They  are  squatters,  and 
occupy  those  temporary  towns  which,  after  the 
departure  of  the  country,  await  the  coming  of 
Cubitt,  and  the  permanent  erection  of  manacms 
for  genteel  families. 

Kothing  like  their  habitations  are  to  be  eeen 
anywhere  else  than  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. 

AoAK  Towir,  Kewsa-LL  Towh,  and  a  great  many 
other  towns  of  the  temporary  class,  are  occnpicd 
by  these  pioneers  of  civilization.  Anunpaved,  un- 
lighted,  unwatered  clump  of  temporaiy  tenements, 
some  hundreds  together,  with  temporary  beer- 
shops,  chandlers' -^ops,  Methodist  chapels — we 
wish  we  could  add,  schools— hffle  flourish  in  the 
expectation  of,  at  least,  two  years  more  of  the  lease 
unexpired.  The  cottage  of  these  squattears  are 
built  generally  of  a  single  Inick  in  thickpess;  two 
small,  damp,  cold,  badly-ventilated  rooms;  vater, 
with  much  mud,  to  be  earned  from  tiie  neigh- 
bouring canal ;  dust  and  dirt  to  be  flung  into  the 
central  dunghill  doing  duty  for  a  road ;  as  grass 
of  the  field,  to-day  these  tenement^^j  and  to- 
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momrv  are  tumbled  down,  and  oast  into  the  cart 

of  the  contractor. 

The  roads  are  uupaved,  the  stroeta  unlighted  : 
nothing  ia  ever  repaired,  for  the  population,  like 
a  poor  17010311  sitting  at  a  door-step,  19  in  hourly 
expectation  of  being  ordered  to  "  move  on ter- 
raoea,  square!),  crescents,  and  carriage  company  arc 
coming.  The  whole  colony  speaks  Tolumcs  as  to 
the  transitory  nature,  not  only  of  all  sublunary, 
bat  of  all  suburban  things.  T^e  grand  attraction 
next  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  home  gomtwhere, 
Kjfp&m  to  be  the  bit  of  garden-ground  surround- 
ing each  w^wam.  Here  the  coarse  and  fine 
things  of  all  genteel  London— Loudon  that  puts 
its  vaihing  out — aflutter  in  the  drying  air;  here 
mangles,  for  a  while,  dispute  the  ground  with 
expectant  pianos ;  here  are  tracks  to  let,  by  tho 
hour  or  doy,  until  expelled  by  the  inevitable 
brougham  and  pilentum ;  every  second  cottage 
deals  as  largely  as  possible  in  a  nectareous  fluid, 
at  one  penny  and  two  pennies  the  bottle,  called 
ginger  beer ;  wherever  you  go,  somebody's  donkey 
is  sure  to  stop  the  way.  The  natives  are  always 
in  the  suds;  the  elders  of  the  hamlet  at  their 
mangle ;  the  youthM  hope — or  young  hopefuls  of 
the  place  are  away  in  all  quartero  of  the  town 
with  donkey-carts,  perpetuuly  coster-mongering 
to  and  iro.  These  gentlemen  invariably  sport 
brown  velveteen  jackets  of  a  greasy  texture,  and 
diqtlay  ft  cast  of  oouutenance  forcibly  reminding 
us  of  Epsom  races,  2Tewgate  on  a  hanging-day,  and 
oth^  places  of  fiuhionable  retort 

The  government  of  these  villages  would  seem  to 
be  pur^y  popular  and  demooralic ;  a  policeman 
may  on  many  occasions,  indeed,  on  most  ooca- 
nons  (exoept  when  he  is  wanted),  be  setm,  prowl- 
ing, as  if  lost,  among  the  various  groups  of  huts ; 
commissionerB  of  sewers,  paving,  lighting,  and  tho 
other  usual  authorities  do  not  as  yet  exist.  The 
society  ia  purely  Jaoobinical ;  he  who  would  look 
for  that  infinite  gradation  of  rank  and  wealth 
that  characterizes  England,  would  not  look  here ; 
everybody  pays  exactly  five-and>8ixpence  a  week 
for  a  cottage,  or  two-and-sixpence  for  a  room. 
Even  the  aristocracy  of  Drink  is  here  unknown ; 
the  Licensed  Victualler  will  oome  in  due  season 
with  the  crescents  and  crescentic  company ;  mean- 
while, the  humble  beer-shop,  undistinguished 
from  its  neighbouring  cottages,  fiourishes  upon 
"  Stunning  Ale  at  4d.,  and  Prime XX.  Porter  at  3d. 
in  your  own  jugs."  The  swell  mob  seldom  visits 
these  primitive  habitations;  an  occasional  dog- 
Btealer — wo  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon,  fmusier, 
honours  us  with  his  presence,  but  otherwise  we 
stmggle  each,  as  we  can,  to  obtain  a  living,  honest 
or  otherwise. 

We  boast  nothing  in  tiie  way  of  romantic 
scenery ;  indeed,  the  sites  of  our  villages,  like  our 
beers,  are  usually  fliit ;  and  but  for  the  mountain 
of  cinders  belonging  to  the  dust  contractor,  who, 
like  EoluB,  god  of  winds,  advertises,  "  Breeze  for 
sale,"  and  the  particular  dust-heaps  in  every  street, 
we  have  nothing  that  may  justly  lay  claim  to  be 
considered  as  bordering  upon  the  picturesque. 

In  architectural  design  our  habitations  ore  un- 
PToUed ;  Bolladio  himself  might  take  example, 


or  at  least  warning,  by  our  freaks  in  building. 
Some  resemble  summer-houses  at  tho  ends  of 
gardens;  othera  sport  verandahs,  behind  whose 
ample  shade  thoypeep,  like  a  little  boy  from  beneath 
his  father's  hat ;  some  are  Gothic — ^voiy  Gothic ; 
some  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Saracemo ;  one  is 
like  a  line-kiln,  and  another  exceedingly  akin  to 
the  structures  erected  by  children  on  that  solemn 
festival  of  whi<dL  you  aro  reminded  by  being 
invited  to  "  remember  the  Grotto."  "We  disdain 
in  these  regions  the  arithmetical  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing by  numbers  our  several  habitations. 
Our  oottages  hare  each  a  specific  name,  as  Pro- 
vidence Cottage,  Shilo  Cottage,  Smith's  Cottage, 
Shamrock  Cottage,  Thistle  Cottage,  Jane  Cottage, 
Albert  Cottage,  Victoria  Cottage,  Todd's  Cottage, 
Howard  Cottage,  Muggin's  Cottage,  and  so  forth. 

The  great  solace  of  our  compatriots  would  seem 
to  lie  in  their  gardens,  where,  like  Isaac,  they 
walk  forth,  with  pipes  in  mouth,  meditating,  and 
sometimes  digging,  at  even-tide.  A  paling  of  iron 
hoops,  or  the  staves  of  old  barrels,  defends  our  fif- 
teen lettuces,  ten  mouldy  cabbages,  and  three  curls 
of  pardey,  from  the  incursions  of  an  enemy;  with 
spun-yam,  oakum,  or  thread  we  festoon  our  boun- 
^ries,  in  the  summer,  educatiog  in  fantastical 
wreaths  crops  of  scarlet  runners — the  poor  man's 
vine.  Some  of  us  have  been  known  to  progress 
in  horticulture  as  far  as  hollyhocks,  or  even  a 
dahlia;  and  one  transcendent  genius  went  so  far 
OB  to  establish  a  oacumber  bed.  He  mig^t  just  as 
well  have  let  it  alone;  forbefon  his  oncnmler  bod 
was  quite  finished,  onr  leases  nn  oat,  and  down 
upcm  us  oame  Cubitt  with  a  onbio  acre  of  bribks, 
an  ocean  of  stucco,  and  a  building-lease  from  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

It  was  in  a  sweet  valley  by  tiio  banks  of  the 
Bayswater  river.  Never  shall  X  forgot  the  day  we 
got  notice  to  quit 

Good  Heavensf  what  soirows  gloomed  the  parting  day, 
That  called  as  from  our  native  fields  away. 

In  the  agitation  of  tho  moment,  several  cottagers 
forgot  to  pay  three  weeks'  arrears  of  rent ;  many 
families'  washing  remained  unaccounted  for ;  one 
youth  we  observed  so  overcome  by  his  emotions, 
that  for  two  successive  minutes  he  did  not  once 
belabour  his  donkey.  Like  another  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  a  fiood  of  lava — eonereU,  I  should  say- 
overwhelmed  onr  pastmral  abode ;  of  that  congre- 
gation of  once  hap^  homes,  nestling  by  the  bnnk 
of  an  odoriferous  river — yon  may  smell  it  a  mile 
off — streams  which  give  the  Serpentine  birtlt— 
nothing  remains  but  a  portion  of  a  washing  copper, 
a  gin  bottle  (empty),  and  an  Italian  iron,  all  in 
the  Mnseum  of  the  Aiitiqaarian  Society. 

Some  migrated  one  way,  some  another.  For 
onr  own  part,  we  settled  a  mile  farther  westward, 
at  Notting-hUl ;  at  least  we  ehottid  have  settled, 
but  a  thing  called  the  Norland  Estate,  otmiing 
down  upon  us,  in  a  whirlwind  of  squares,  cres- 
cents, villaa,  detached  and  semi-detached,  put  us 
to  fiight.  Nobody  ia  allowed  to  live  anywhere 
about  London,  under  sixty  pounds  a  year,  taxes 
not  included.  Hence  we  migrated  to  a  populoua 
dty  of  pioDMiB,  called  AgarTown,  not  far  from  the 
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fashionable  neighbourhood  of  Battle  Bridge.  Here 
we  hoped  to  bo  permitted  to  remain  for  some 
months  at  least ;  but  our  laundress,  who  is  also 
our  landlady,  tho  other  day  intimated  her  inten- 
tion of  removing  &rther  into  the  back  settlements, 
the  leases  having  run  out,  and  the  neighbourhood 
being  about  to  bo  built  upon,  and  made  rcBpcctable. 
Sinco  then,  in  common  with  tho  rest  of  the  indus- 
trious poor  of  London,  we  occupy  a  room  in  a 
dwelling  originally  intended  for  a  geutocl  estab- 
lishment, wliere  a  small  colony  of  twelve  families, 
finds  at  exorbitant  rates,  as  many  rooms,  with 
other  conveniences,  suitable  for  us,  if  you  de- 
duct from  our  number  eleven  families  of  tho 
twelve,  who  are  allowed  no  other  conveniences 
at  all. 

The  manner  in  which  the  labouring  classes  arc 
lodged  in  London,  ^d  tho  hard  necessity  that 
fbrws  them  to  become  pioneers  of  oivilizatioi],  in 


the  manner  we  have  stated,  often  leads  ns  into 
train  of  curious  meditation. 

We  cannot  help  pondering  with  admiration,  and 
with  somewhat  of  awe,  upon  the  magnificence  and 
independence  of  wealthy  London.  Kagnificencc 
that  covers  miles  upon  miles  with  palaces  for  the 
rich,  and  independence  that  can  afford  utterly  to 
ignore  tho  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Nor  can  we  fail  further  to  admire  the  extraor- 
dinary perfection  we  have  attained  in  that  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  nineteenth  century — Cant — ^by  which 
we  are  enabled,  in  the  most  commiseratiug  whine, 
to  deplore  the  absence  of  domestic  virtue  in  our 
labouring  population,  while  we  abandon  to  the 
cold  hand  of  charity,  or  the  bard  suggestions  of 
sordid  speculation,  lie  first  condition  and  comer- 
stone  of  domestic  virtue,  the  opportunity,  in  clean, 
commodious,  and  convenient  habitations^  of  domes- 
tic comfort  for  our  poor. 
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Ah  accidental  visit  to  Field  Lane  Bagged  School, 
whither  a  friend  led  us  lost  Sunday  evening,  has 
aroused  again  a  train  qf  reflections  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  sociid  condition  hero  in  London 
never  suffer  to  remain  long  dormant.  Humanity 
in  rags  is  a  sorry  and  sickening  spectacle,  and  }verc 
it  not  that  tho  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt 
breeds  also  indifference,  we  had  never  become  the 
calm  and  contented  spectators  of  the  misery  and 
moral  debasement  of  which  rags  and  flltli  ore  almost 
invariably  the  index.  Of  the  desert  of  the  misery — 
of  the  guilt  of  the  debasement — it  may  be  that  the 
world,  by  which  of  course  we  mean  the  respect- 
able, and,  in  that  particular,  the  impeccable  part 
of  it,  has  issued  a  ono-sided  verdict,  which  it  may 
be  one  day  expedient  to  revise  and  reconsider. 

The  accnmolation  of  wealth,  and  the  collateral 
decay  of  men  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the  cha- 
lact^stic  features  of  our  national  progress,  from 
the  di^  of  the  Beformation  up  to  tiho  present 
hour.  Big,  burly,  brutal  Harry,  tho  great  de- 
Tourer  of  religious  houses,  hung  up  seventy  thou- 
sand thieves  upon  the  gallows  during  his  reign : 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  manufactured  the 
major  part  of  these  himself,  by  his  own  monstrous 
theft  of  church  property,  upon  the  revenues  of 
which,  in  some  w^ay  or  other,  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  a  million  at  least  of  his  poorer  sub- 
jects wore  more  or  less  dej)cndent.  Granting  that 
he  banished  the  wolves  and  cormorants  from  tbe 
sheepfold — it  must  also  be  grunted  that  be  was 
himself  tho  mammoth  wolf,  who  swallowed  up  the 
fold  with  all  its  garnered  fodder,  and  turned  the 
poor  sheep  adrift,  to  become  victims  to  starvation, 
or  to  his  own  authorized  butcher — tho  hangman. 
Society  has  been  imitating  his  example  for  the 
last  three  hundred  years ;  tho  great  have  grown 
greater,  ond  the  rich  more  wealthy,  by  plundering 
tho  poor  of  their  property — i^&x  rights — their 


offspring — their  lives.    Ignorance  and  helpless- 
ness have  been  driven  into  crime,  and  crimes  have 
been  disproportionately  punished  with  exile  or 
death.  A  sanguinary  code  has  multiplied  sanguin- 
ary deeds ;  and  just  as  surely  as  the  blood  of  tho 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church — and  perhaps 
by  the  same  natural  law — tho  blood  shed  on  the 
judicial  scaffold  has  been  ihe  seed  of  multiplied 
villanics,  demanding  and  meeting  multiplied 
punishments.    Even  within  the  recollection  of 
thousands  now  living,  our  government  has  been 
seen  sending  forth  organized  bands  of  man-stealors, 
to  drag  husbands  and  fathers  from  their  homes 
and  kindred,  and  deliver  them  over  to  murder  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  sanction  of  law,  strangling  the  bereaved  wife 
and  mother,  because  in  the  absence  of  her  natural 
protector  she  had  sought  in  an  ill^al  way  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  her  unprotected  i 
offspring.    Under  a  system,  of  which  sum  an  ot-  I 
trcmo  case  shows  but  its  perfect  development,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  tho  broad  sink  of  social  vice,  i 
misery,  destitution,  and  degradation  of  every  sort, 
which  everywhere  underlies  our  closely  congre- 
gated communities,  has  gone  on  deepening  and 
widening  in  our  land,  until  it  baa  grown  into  a 
portentous  phenomenon,  raising  the  loud  andwcH- 
meritcd  outcry  of  shame  and  reproach  from  distant 
nations,  and  covering  our  ancient  homes  of  £ng- 
land  with  an  oblofjuy  too  well  deserved  not  to  be 
deeply  felt  and  mourned  by  her  true  sons. 

Vfc  have  cast  out  millions  of  our  demoralized 
population  upon  America,  Africa,  and  India  ;  we 
have  overrun  our  distant  colonies  with  the  scon 
and  refuse  and  dregs  of  mankind,  until  they  groan 
beneath  the  burden,  and  shake  it  off  in  our  faces 
in  defiance  of  oar  threats.  We.crowd  our  countrj 
with  prisons,  which)  ^ii&lab|na9ijB3i!^4@rith  our 
palaces,  and  far  exceed  in  extent  w  stroDgeet 
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fiirtresaes:  we  liavo  a  Btanding  army  of  police, 
cTcr  lynx-eyed,  on  1^  w&tch  night  and  day 
against  IJio  domestic  enemy ;  and  we  hare  enlisted 
all  the  aids  of  art,  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
against  naked  and  hungry  wretchedness  that 
prowls  starving  on  garbage  amidst  the  horribly 
Btinking  purlieus  into  which  plausible  respecta- 
bility has  elbowed  them,  out  of  its  comfortable 
path.  With  all  this,  the  degraded  class,  as  they 
are  ever  found  to  do,  have  multiplied  in  nimibers 
in  proportion  to  their  d^radation.  If  wretched- 
ness and  want  are  seldom  moral  or  provident — 
they  are  always  fruitM.  It  is  the  law  of  nature 
that  when  oirciunstances  oppress  the  animal  crea- 
tion, be  they  human  or  brute,  they  fecundate  the 
more.  The  numerical  increase  of  the  children  of 
Israel  under  the  persecutions  of  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters  was  no  miracle,  no  marvel,  but  the 
result  of  an  universal  decree.  BepriTOtion  is  fa- 
Tonrable  to  increase :  and  this  fiiot  is  worthy  of 
xec<^;mtion,  because  it  catries  a  mgnification  along 
with  it  which  will  not  be  always  ov^looked,  but 
win  f6rce  its  own.  acknowledgment  in  the  ftilaess 
of  time.  Witb  us  that  time  is  now  c<nne — and 
here,  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  we  find 
ourselves  forced  to  attempt  at  least  to  repair  the 
blunders  of  past  centuries — to  medicate  the  social 
wounds  inflicted  by  past  misrule. 

Alas !  we  have  come  but  late  to  the  rescue. 
Poor  humanity  lies  deformed  as  well  as  disfigured 
at  the  feet  of  us  tardy  Samaritans.  The  image  of 
God  is  trodden  out  of  myriads  of  human  faces,  no 
longer  divine — and  the  image  of  something  else, 
not  God,  nor  at  all  Grod-like,  is  there  stamped, 
life-deep,  in  indelible  characters.  Xook  around  in 
this  ragged-school  in  Field-lane,  on  this  summer 
Sunday-evening,  and  read,  if  you  are  skilled  in 
physiognomy,  the  life-histories  of  children  who 
know  nought  of  childhood  save  its  helplessness — of 
boys  and  lads  who,  from  their  infant  years,  have 
been  driven  to  emulate  the  cunning  of  the  fox  or 
the  rapine  of  the  wolf  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
hunger.  Where  is  tlie  countenance  npturned  to 
heaven,  of  which  the  banished  Boman  boasted  for 
the  human  race  ?  Where  is  the  calm  front  and 
tranquil  eye,  that  speak  the  meru  divinior  ?  Where 
the  innate  nobility  of  the  iree-born  man,  of  which 
we  are  forced  to  hear  so  much  from  time  to  time  ? 
These  things  are  all  reversed  here.  The  savages 
of  England's  refined  civilization  know  nothing 
about  them.  "  Bread  to  eat,  and  a  board  to  lie 
on ;  and,  if  more,  then  strong  drink  that  we  may 
forget  our  sorrows,"  Buch  are  the  aspirations  of 
our  social  outcasts.  We  can  read  that  much  at 
least  on  many  an  else  meaningless  face  here 
stooping  stolidljr  over  the  Bible-lesson,  or  listening 
to  the  earnest  mstructions  of  that  brave  forlorn- 
hope  of  volunteers  who  stand  manfully,  Uke 
heroes  in  the  breach,  in  the  declivitous  path  be- 
tween them  and  perdition — Labour,  by  God's 
blesnng,  not  all  in  vain,  however  stubborn  the 
soil  and  long-deferred  the  harvest.  Kore  than  one 
iacc  wo  can  see  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  un- 
shorn and  tangled  looks  a  moist  eye  glistens ;  and 
when  the  psalm,  to  a  popular  tune,  rises  in  hoarse 


and  sonorous  unisons,  there  is  more  than  one 
voice  that  quavers  in  our  ear  with  ill-confax)lled 
emotion. 

This  ragged-school  is  a  strange  sight  to  a 
stranger.  The  order  and  decency  of  conduct  that 
previul  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  either  with 
the  costume  or  countenances  of  the  inmates.  The 
originators  and  sources  of  riot  out  of  doors  are 
here  the  subjects  of  orderly  control,  maintained 
without  any  apparent  exercise  of  authority,  which 
perhaps  might  be  inefficient  were  it  command- 
ingly  asserted.  The  inmates  are  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  ages,  from  three  months  to  threescore 
years  or  more ;  iniimts  being  admitted  for  the  sake 
of  receiving  their  parents  or  guardians,  who  could 
not  otherwise  attend.  An  upper-room  behind  the 
master's  desk  is  appropriated  to  tiie  use  of  females, 
many  of  whom,  we  observe,  are  far  advanced  in  life. 
Instruction  is  imparted  by  rneana  of  divinon  into 
small  groups  or  classes,  each  clustered  round  its 
own  teacher,  who,  in  a  subdued  voice,  reads, 
{dains,  and  catechizes  upon  apcnrtionof  iheW(»d 
of  Ood.  The  lesson  over,  tha«  is  another  P^dm 
and  a  short  address,  and  a  closing  prayer.  Them 
those  who  have  homes  to  go  to,  go  home,  and 
those  who  have  none  descend  to  the  dormitory 
beneath,  where,  in  little  boarded  troughs,  some 
twenty  inches  in  width  and  hardly  five  feet  in 
length,  they  make  their  bed  for  the  night,  with  a 
rug  for  a  covering,  after  a  meal  of  six  ounces  of 
bread.  More  or  better  than  this  cannot  be  ofiered 
to  a  class  wanting  the  stimulus  of  self-respect  and 
the  habit  of  industry,  and  to  whom  the  mere  ex- 
emption from  tiie  direst  want  is  an  absolute 
luxury.  Were  the  dietary  increased,  or  the  com- 
forts enhanced,  it  would  but  tend  to  extinguish 
exertion,  where  self-reliance  is  a  virtue  unknown. 

From  the  Ra^ed  School  to  the  ragged  city 
which  supplies  ttio  scholars,  it  is  but  natural  to 
revert;  and  here  we  shall  take  the  dty-mis- 
sionary  for  a  guide,  who  will  show  ns,  not  so 
much  the  filtiiy  and  fetid  haunts  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  wretch — the  sti^ing,  straw-strewn  cham- 
ber where,  in  times  of  pestilence,  the  living,  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  rot  in  company — ^not  the 
crowded  cellar,  where  the  vicious  and  unfortunate 
of  cither  sex  huddle  together  in  hunger  and  na- 
kedness, to  escape  the  piercing  blasts  of  winter — 
nor  the  yawning,  gas-glaring  man-trap,  baited 
with  alcohol,  where  the  starved  beggar  hastens  to 
find  relief  from  the  pangs  of  famine,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  intoxication — nor  the  dork  den  of  the 
Jew  fence,  sitting  like  a  bloated  vampjTo  in  his 
lair,  waiting  for  the  prey  which,  at  the  risk  it  may 
be  of  their  lives,  his  acolytes  are  hunting  down 
for  him — not  such  things  as  these;  these  we  know 
already,  but  little  it  is  to  be  feared  to  our  profit. 
But  he  shall  show  us  how,  in  the  midst  of  depri- 
vations such  as  these,  and  surrounded  by  temp- 
tations and  snares,  and  goaded  by  sharp  wont  and 
Rharper  pain,  bom  of  sore  and  immedicable 
diseii.se,  the  human  heart  is  yet  not  trodden  out  of 
the  human  breast,  and  with  what  hopes  and  what 
despairs  it  beats  and  battles  still  in  spite  of  them. 
He  shall  show  us,  too,  the  miseries  of  ignorance, 
end  the  shackles  of  vj^^ziaid/Nia^^^ECintcm- 
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pcrance ;  and  how  diaease  and  death  deal  with  the 
mendleas  and  the  pemuless,  in  the  murky  retreats 
of  want  and  woe. 

Lead  cm,  Mr.  Yandra-ldste,*  and  let  ns  com- 
mence at  <mce  with  that  cUusical  district,  known 
in  late  years  as  Jack  Ketch's.  Warren,  whence,  in 
the  memory  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  yet  living, 
men,  and  women  too,  were  hung  at  Newgate  a 
dozen  at  a  time  before  breakfast,  for  the  foi^ery 
and  issue  of  one-pound  notes — when  Bow-street 
pffloers  were  accnetomed  to  march  in  brigades, 
With  drawn  cutlxiases,  to  the  capture  of  their's  and 
the  law's  Tictims — where  once  lived  Smashing 
Nell,  who  Burvived  the  hangman's  work,  having 
gone  to  the  gallows  with  a  silver  pipe  in  her 
gullet — where,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Charleys,  the 
thieves  and  housebreakers  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  for  want  of  an  effective  police,  until,  having 
grown  into  viduable  prizes,  with  blood-money 
upon  their  heads,  they  became  worth  the  capture 
by  a  Bow-street  myrmidon,  and  were  good  for 
forty  pounds — and  uie  dissecting  table.  But  the 
forger  of  notes  has  died,  or  been  killed,  oat,  and 
tiie  "tacksman"  has  disappeared,  and  instrad  of 
to  those  oar  guide  Iffings  us  to  the  squalid  apart- 
ment of  an  old  fortune-teller,  whose  boast  it  is 
that  she  "  speaks  her  mind  and  t^  no  lies."  Ho 
prevails  upon  her  to  leave  off  the  practice  of  de- 
luding the  silly  public,  though  that  is  her  only 
means  of  obtaining  "  a  bite,  or  a  sup,  or  a  bit  of 
baoca;"  she  promises  to  rc&ain,  and  keeps  her 
promise  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The  parish  will 
not  allow  her  out-door  relief,  and  she  refases  to 
go  into  the  workhouse,  because  she  likes  to  keep 
a  home  for  her  only  son  who  travels  the  conntrjf 
doing  the  "Wild  Indian!"  and  flourishing  his 
tomahawk  at  &irs  and  races  on  the  stage  of  an 
open-air  theatre.  When  the  savage  is  at  a  dis- 
count Jim  turns  pedlar,  and  travels  the  country 
round  about.  Ho  comes  homo  perhaps  once  in 
three  weeks,  when  ho  pays  the  old  lady's  rent, 
spends  a  day  or  two  in  her  company,  and  sallies 
forth  again,  leaving  a  stock  of  bread  and  cheese, 
with  po-haps  an  ounce  of  tea  and  a  screw  of  tobacco 
beMnd  him.  "  I  likes  to  keep  a  roof  for  him," 
says  the  feeble  dame^  "  and  to  see  his  face  when 
he  comes  to  London  for  I  am  his  mo- 
ther you  know,  tiion^  he  is  sixty  years  <M" 
A  heggaT'tooman  who  bves  dose  by,  "  washes  out" 
the  quondam  fortune-teller,  getting  up  her  "  bits 
of  things,"  because,  as  she  says,  "  ttie  poor  old 
critter  couldn't  do  it  herself.  A  little  straw 
spread  upon  an  old  shutter,  raised  upon  a  few 
bricks,  is  the  aged  woman'sbed,  where,  being  "so 
thin,  ^e  gets  very  sore  a  laym  in  winter,  with 
scarcely  any  food,  and  often  none,"  sometimes 
relieving  the  pains  of  hunger  by  "  a  smoke  of 
tobacco."  Death  at  length  looks  in,  even  upon 
such  a  shabby  establishment  as  this.  In  the  last 
agonizing  pangs  delirium  seizes  the  racked  brain 
—but  the  sight  of  her  benefiictor,  the  missionary, 
recals  her  scattered  senses ;  and  she  murfiiurs  a 
benediction  upon  his  head,  and  looks  into  his  fiice 
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with  a  smile — and  so  dies.  Jim,  the  Wild  Indian, 
doesn't  like  the  notion  oi  his  mother  beong  buried 
by  the  parish — can't  stomadh  it  any  how — ao  he 
goes  to  a  philanthropic  undertaker,  and  enters  into 
a  contract  pledging  himself  to  pay  him  eighteoa- 
pence  a  week  for  doing  the  decent  tSii^  end 
"berrin'  of  his  mother  respectable," — and  hanng 
first  seen  it  done,  constituting  himself  botli  du£f- 
moumer  and  funeral  procession,  shoulders  hit 
tomahawk,  and  with  all  the  alacrity  of  three-score 
starts  on  a  campaign  to  earn  the  money,  and 
himself  out  of  debt.  Wishing  Jim  sdl  sncoea, 
and  much  more  than  he  is  in  search  o^  we  shall 
next  look  in  upon  a  chimney-sweeper. 

This  poor  follow  is  straggling  in  the  graqt<^ 
that  terrible  disease,  so  &tal  to  the  memlien  of 
his  craft,  the  sweeps'  cancer.  The  atcach  ariauig 
icom  his  tumour,  which  drips  upon  the  floor  as  he 
sits,  is  almost  insupportable.  He  is  listening'  witk 
every  appearance  of  attention  to  a  vimtor,  who  is 
reading  and  explaining  a  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  answers  readily  to  common-place 
inquiries  with  an  air  of  inteUigenoe.  Bat  the 
missionary  inteiferes — "MyMend,"  aayshe,  "ha« 
taken  much  paiiu  to  instruct  you,  and  now  I  will 
ask  joxL  a  few  questions.  Do  you  know  who  JenE 
Chnst  was?"  "  Well,  no,"  sa^  he,  after  a  pame, 
"I  should  say  that's  wery  hard  to  tell."  "Do 
you  know  whether  he  was  St  John's  brothti?" 
"  No,  that  I  don't"  "  Can  you  tell  me  who  the 
Trinity  are?"  "No,  sir."  "  Are  yon  a  sinner ?" 
"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  we  are  all  sinners." — A  paoee. 
"  Have  you  ever  done  wrong  ?"  "  Why,  no,  I 
don't  consider  as  ever  I  have,"  *'  Did  you  nerer 
commit  sin  ?"  "  Why,  no,  I  don't  know  as  ercr 
I  did."  "But  do  you  think  you're  a  sinner?" 
"Oh,  certainly,  sir,  we're  all  sinners."  "What 
is  a  sinner?"  "  Well,  I'm  if  Iknow  rigjatly; 
I  never  had  no  ho(d-pieoe."  This  unfortunate  is 
rapidly  hastening  to  inevitable  death.  A  few 
short  months  at  furthest,  end  the  earth  will  dose 
over  him.  He  is  a  used-up  sweeping-machine, 
and  has  Jittte  if  uiy  idea  at  present  that  he  is 
anything  better.  He  is  one  of  the  outcast  childreD 
of  mottur-chorohj  who,  until  very  recently,  hss 
nevw  condescended  to  tolerate  any  at  his  kind, 
hut  has  hem  shamed  in  tibese  latter  days  intos 
tardy  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  to  kindip. 
His  ignorance,  extreme  as  it  is,  is  nothii^  ex- 
traordinary. He  is  but  the  type  of  his  class — » 
class  numerous  enough  to  overpower  all  aathontr, 
imd  sack  the  metropolis,  had  they  a  will  to  ibe 
deed,  and  a  leader  with  talent  to  plan  and  con- 
rage  to  head  a  domestic  insurrection.  A  husgn' 
and  vermin-plagacd  democracy  they  are — ^more 
fed  upon  than  feeding :  yonder  is  one  gnawing 
away  at  something  black,  which  upon  CTaminaticai 
you  find  to  be  a  bone  which  he  acknowledges  to 
have  picked  from  a  dnnghill,  and  charred  in  tbe 
fire — a  fire  kindled  with  cinders,  culled  from  a 
dustheap.  Here  is  another  who  has  had  long  ps- 
perience  of  starvation,  and  can  describe  practicallj" 
its  every  stage : — "The^<  day,"  says  he,  "'tain't 
so  werry  bad  if  you  has  a  bit  of  baoca;  the  se- 
cond it's  horrid,  it  is — tick  gnAwing ;  t^  third  Avk 
itftin'tsQ  bnd  agin^iE^bleclsC^O^Qike,  and 
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wry  JlBintuih;"^f  13ie  fborth  and  fifth  days,  i 
perhaps,  the  coroner  cotdd  render  the  brat  aocoant.  i 

Let  Tifl  climb  these  rotten  sburBi  to  which  an  i 
open,  door  invitee  tu,  and  ascend  to  the  garret  in  '. 
which  alight  is sometimeB  seen  glunmeringfiuntly  : 
throogh  nearly  the  whole  nu;ht  of  winter.   'Who  i 
is  she  that  sits  awake,  while  others  aroand  her  . 
deep,  between  these  "walls  so  blank"  "plyiuj^ 
the  needle  and  thread,"  long  after  the  most  be- 
lated of  footsore  vagabonds  is  Blumbering  in  his 
lair  ?  Hardly  more  than  a  child  herself,  she  is  the 
deceived  and  deserted  mother  of  an  iniant  six 
months  old,  for  whose  and  her  own  sustenance  she 
is  endeavouring  to  provide  by  shirt-work  and 
shoe-binding.  Before  she  was  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned by  the  nnmanly  scoundrel  who  is  the  father 
of  her  child,  she  was  a  comely,  interesting  girl, 
happy  and  comfortable  in  respectable  service. 
Now  "  sharp  misery  has  worn  her  to  the  bone," 
and  flbinration  and  trouble  have  done  the  work  of 
years  on  her  slender  &ame.   It  is  only  by  the  ex- 
tranest  toil  tiut  she  can  pay  the  rent  of  part  of  a 
rotnn,  and  obtain  a  scanty  meal  of  Inead  and  tea 
twice  a  day.    She  cannot  bear  the  shame  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  magistrate,  who  woald  compel  her 
heartless  seducer  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
his  oi&pring,  and  she  stmggles  on  alone  in  uie  un- 
aided and  hopeless  task.   The  unweaned  babe, 
not  half  nourished  by  its  starving  mother,  is 
peevish,  fretfa\,  and  restless,  and  will  not  submit 
to  bo  out  of  her  arms,  and  so  hinden  her  in  her 
work  that  she  earns  next  to  nothing,  and  is  almost 
lamished.   She  complains  little,  but  aheds  bitter 
tears  when  recalling  the  consequences  so  sad  to 
her  of  one  false  step.  She  tells  na  that  she  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  horrible  temptation.    "  The  child 
was  so  cross,"  says  she,  "  I  was  prevented  from 
working  in  the  day,  and  had  to  sit  up  in  the 
night,  hungry  and  cold,  to  stitch  shirts  and  bind 
shoes,  or  I  could  not  get  a  bit  of  bread  at  all ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  that  little  thing,  and  thought 
how  miserable  and  starved  I  was  on  account  of  it, 
and  if  I  hadn't  it,  I  mi^t  be  wdl  fed  in  a  com- 
fitrtaUfl  place,  as  I  was  before,  I  folt  horribly 
tempted  to  (teatroy  it,  and  it  seemed — oh!  it 
seemed  to  ecnoe  so  strong  upon  me,  I  was  almost 
d(nng  it ;  wh«i  one  night  I  dreamed  I  had  done 
it,  and  the  baby  was  lying  dead  in  a  little  ooffln. 
I  felt  dreadflil — and  I  netud  a  voice  say,  it  seemed 
like  God,  *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'  WoU,  when 
I  woke  up,  and  found  the  child  was  not  dead,  and 
thati  hadnotkiUedit,oh!  howthankMI  was!  and 
I  didn't  have  those  horrid  thooghts  afterwards." 
That  temptation  and  that  dream  haunt  her  recollec- 
tion still,  as  she  presses  the  unconscious  infent  upon 
her  breast,  and  rains  tears  of  gratitude  upon  its 
sleeping  fiice.  She  will  not  affiliate  her  child,  and 
thersfoie  the  parish  will  not  receive  her;  so  she 
btttUes  on  with  want  and  privation  till  fever  comes 
upon  the  heels  of  famine — and  then  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  child-mother  raving  delirious  in 
the  grasp  of  Typhus,  and  the  hapless  babe  crawl- 
ii^;  and  playing  over  her — the  true  ideal  of  help- 
IcesnesB  and  misery. 
We  turn  from  this  sad  picture,  to  one  of  a, 

aoaroely  lew  melancholy  aspect.  In  tiio  district 


of  Clerkenwell  many  strange  pursaitB  are  re- 
sorted  to  for  a  UvelSiood.  The  exeeemeat  of  some 
animals  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  If  orocoo 
leather  for  the  bookbinders,  and  this  is  oolleoted 
in  the  streets  by  men  who  generally  add  bone- 
grubbing  to  the  occupation — obtaining  a  scanty 
livelihood  by  the  union  of  the  two  trades.  One  of 
them,  a  man  in  language  and  address  quite  the 
gentleman,  tells  us  that  in  his  youth,  he  was 
travelling  agent  to  Bish,  the  groat  lottery  specu- 
lator. In  the  service  of  tiiis  now  forgotten 
celebrity  he  saved  money  enough  to  enable  him 
to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own  accotmt;  but 
unfortunately  he  failed  in  his  commercial  specula- 
tions, and  afterwards  became  reduced  to  the 
occupation  of  a  bill-sticker.  That  also  failing, 
through  scarcity  of  employment,  he  took  up  with 
tiie  bttriness  alluded  to,  in  connexion  with  bone* 
picking  and  ng-gathertng;  but  even  from  these, 
m  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  them,  he  could  make  but  me  scantiest 
Vcving.  "When  the  sjirat  season  comes  on,  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  attendu^  the  Billingsgate  Idniket, 
where,  in  company  -mm  others  present  with  the 
same  object,  he  wiU  collect  a  dinner  of  sprats  by 
picking  np  the  fish  which  are  dropped  in  the 
process  of  unloading  the  vessels,  and  transporting 
the  cai^  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  which  nobody 
lays  claim.  He  is  an  aged  man,  and  might  find 
a  shelter  in  the  workhouse,  but  prefers,  he  says, 
being  in  the  fresh  air  as  long  as  God  is  pleased  to 
give  him  his  health. 

Another  of  this  tripartite  craft,  ignorant  as  a 
Hottentot,  but  delighted  at  all  times  to  hear  the 
Bible  read  to  him,  was  seized,  amid  the  awM 
stench  of  his  accumulated  gatherings,  with  chol- 
era in  1849.  In  the  tortures  of  the  death-cramp 
he  could  not  speak,  but  he  smiled  and  nodded  his 
head  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  missionary, 
and  died  hopefully. 

A  third  is  a  quondam  strolling-player,  who  has 
abandoned  travelling  theatricals  for  tlus  unaavourpr 
profession.  His  account  of  his  own  e^erisnoe  is 
ohazncteristio:  "When  Bichaidion  was  alire," 
says  he,  ''I  used  to  go  round  the  country  with, 
his  company.  Richardson,  your  reverence  knows, 
was  tiie  greatest  man  in  the  line.  He  was  a  wry 
r^iou*  man,  Bicfaardson*  was,  and  wooldn't 
have  not  so  much  as  a  nail  knocked  in  his  booths 
on  a  Sunday.  He  wouldn't  allow  no  bad  songs, 
nothing  of  the  sort  for  him.  His  company  was 
married  people  principally,  he  didn't  like  single 


•  This  great  aristareh  of  the  perif>atetio  dramft,  had  a 
singular  way  of  judging  of  the  ment  of  the  performers 
vhose  services  he  engaged.  It  was  his  praotios,  wlien 
the  fun  and  iVolio  of  the  fair  were  at  uie  highest,  to 
wander  awi^  to  a  diataiuw,  in  order  to  aBcertam  whose 
voice,  amoDg  Us  own  showmen  or  those  of  a  rival  sstab- 
lishment,  could  be  heard  the  farthest.  With  lum  the 
loudest  bawler  was  the  finest  actor.  He  loved  a  man 
with  what  he  called  a  "hould  \ice,"  and,  estimating  his- 
trionio  merit  by  the  force  of  the  player's  luiigs,_^ways 
paid  those  best  who  roared  the  loudest.   It  is  udd,  that 

a  rival  theatre  r^oioed  in  a  Sleotor  of  extraordinary 
powers,  Itioherdson  seldom  fuled,^  the  offj^of  an 
advance  of  wages— we  bQ|gtia«dK»^  him 
as  a  member  of  his  own  company.  ^ 
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ones.  If  you  went  along  with  Siohardson  yon 
must  bchaTe  yourselves,  I  can  tell  you,  or  you 

■wouldn't  do.   As  to  the  rest  and  bo  on,  its 

quite  diffisrent  with  them;  nothing's  bad  ^ongh; 
the  goings-on  is  awful ;  I  can't  express  what  I've 
seen,  sir,  it's  too  bad — such  songs  too.  I'm  not 
what  I  ^ould  be,  and  I  know  it,  but  thank  God, 
I'm  not  bad  enough  for  that.  When  I  was  at 
your  tea-meeting,  what  was  said,  and  the  prayers, 
made  the  tean  come  into  my  eyes.  It  put  me  in 
mind  of  tnmU  things.  I  took  a  stable,  W 
Shoreditch  Church,  some  monthB  ago,  for  a  gaff; 
that's  some  of  the  scenery  what  ytm  see  in  the 
comer,  nr ;  there  was  the  boy  there  and  another 
youDg  man.  Me  and  the  old  woman  did  the 
comic  business.  I  only  took  the  stable  for  a 
week,  but  I  was  forced  to  close  it  np  in  three 
days,  it  didn't  answer;  first  night  there  was  lots; 
but  when  they  found  I  wouldn't  suffer  no  black- 
guard goings-on,  and  there  wasn't  no  bad  songs — 
nothing's  bad  enough — they  wouldn't  come,  and 
the  third  night  there  wasn't  half  a  dozen.  I  con- 
sider it  honester  to  go  about  getting  dung  and 
bones  than  to  be  a  theatrical;  I  hate  it — ^ifs 
worse  than  I  can  repeat.  You  know,  sir,  I'm  a 
tailor  by  trade,  but  I  never  properly  learned  tiie 
business,  worse  luck ! " 

Let  us  listen  now  to  the  story  of  a  drunkard, 
from  his  own  lips.  The  man  was  bom  in  Clerk- 
enweU  district,  and  early  in  life  went  to  sea 
before  the  mast.  Betumed,  after  an  absence  of 
between  twoi^  and  thirty  years,  disused,  pen- 
niless,  and  friendless  —  he  thus  aoswerB  the 
questions  of  our  guide. 

"  Where  did  ^oa  go  when  you  left  England  7  " 
**to  the  United  States,  in  the  Amencao,  yoor  Tsre- 
rence ;  then  I  went  awhaling." 

"Where  did  you  return  to  from  yourwhaling  voyage?*' 
»  To  New  Bedford." 

"  ilow  much  did  yon  bring  back  as  wages  t " 

"  About  sixty  pounds." 

"  How  long  did  that  last  you  t " 

"Not  long,  (J^loncr  hixatself  up)  I  may  as  well  tell 
the  truth.   Oh  yes !  —  about  a  fortnight." 

*■  ^Vhat  did  yon  drink  chiefly  f  " 

"Brandy  and  nun.  I  lUced  champagne — treated 
everybody." 

"Did  you  go  to  New  Holland  from  the  United 

States?" 

"Yes,  and  went  from  there  to  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  for  sandal-wood  and  tortoise-shell,  in  a  cutter ; 
itfipital  wages,  first-rate !  We  went  ashore  tor  water,  and 
the  Bfulors  left  aboard  thought  they'd  like  to  come  ashore 
too,  so  they  left  the  vessel  at  anchor;  when  we  oame 
bat^,  she  was  gone  swamped." 
How  did  she  get  swamped  ?  " 

"  Oh !  the  natives  watched  tis  all  ashore,  and  went  and 
plundered  her,  and  swamped  her.  They're  very  treacher- 
ous, them  NewGuineans;  they  is  cannibals,  too;  they 
killed  one  of  our  men." 

"  Have  you  been  shepherding  in  Australia  ?  " 

"  No,  not  shepherding,  but  hut-keeping.  At  that  time 
the  wages  to  a  single  man  was  thirty-fire  pounds  per 
annum,  and  rations." 

'*Yoa  used  to  come  down  to  Sydney  to  take  your 
wages,  I'suppose,  as  usual.   How  often  ?  " 

"  Once  a  year." 

"  How  long  would  your  wages  last  you  at  Sydney  7  " 

"  Not  long  "  ^shaking  hia  head). 

"  How  long  did  your  money  latit  you  *  " 

"  About  a  fortnight." 

*'  How  did  yon  spend  it  f  In  dxink  7  " 


**0h  yes!  and  the  pubUcans,  when  yon  was  dmok, 
would  score  you  two  foroue-  I  wasn't  robbed  of  itr— oh 
no !  rve  hdd  in  Uie  mad  in  Sydney  streets  all  night,  with 
notes  in  my  pockets.   I  wasnt  robbed  though.  Drank 

it  up." 

"  Did  yon  stop  ashore  for  many  years  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  Went  trading  to  the  Gape,  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  from  port  to  port  in  New  Holland,  Sydney, 
Adela^,  Hobut  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  aad  to  Mew 
Zealand." 

*•  Why  yon  might  have  saved  at  least  .£800.  Drank  it 
aU?" 

"Oh  yeal  When  Iwas  ashore  Iwent  to  thepnbHc 
house  and  stopped,  maybe,  till  eleven  at  night,  some- 
times went  ba^  again  by  three  in  the  morning — treated 
anybody — drank  tul  it  was  all  gone." 

"  How  oame  yon  hack  to  Englaad  t " 

**  Why  we  went  to  the  Isle  of  E'ranoe,  and  there  I  wis 
seized  with  this  here  oompl^nt  in  my  side.  Went  to  the 

hospital ;  Dr.          said  there  was  nothing  the  matter 

wiUi  me,  but  Dr.  showed  him  better ;  ne  examined 

my  side,  and  squeezed  it,  and  him  and  the  other  doct<v 
buked  together  in  their,  lingo,  in  course  I  didnt  onder- 
Btsnd  it,  and  then  he  see  whi^  it  was.  Td  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  till  I  oome  to  the  Isle  of  I^ance.  IVs  a 
shocking  unhealthy  place ;  always  people  being  buried 
at  Port  St  Louis.  They  at^ed  me  which  I'd  like,  to  come 
to  England,  or  go  back  to  New  Holland.  I  said,  for 
England ;  so  they  made  an  inscription,  as  I  wasnt  able 
to  woric  my  passage,  and  I  came  home  in  the  CamaUc; 
but  I  didnt  know  what  a  poverty-struck  place  Landon 
had  become." 

"  Why  did  you  come  to  England  J  " 

"  Why  I  wanted  to  see  mycdd  moth«r,ind  myfrieods; 
and  when  I  come  I  found  her  dead,  and  my  relations 
dead  too." 

"  You  should  have  written  to  see  if  they  were  alive." 

"  So  I  did,  but  I  never  got  no  answer." 

"  Did  you  get  your  letters  hack?" 

*<  Oh  no !  I  didnt  put  tiiem  in  the  post.  They  ^y 
such  tricks  with  the  letters.  I  used  to  sew  'em  tqi  in  a 
bale  of  wooL   I  was  put  up  to  that  by  my  mates." 

"  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  your  ^ease  7  " 

«  Well— not  exactly." 

"  It's  the  result  of  loi^:  continued  drunkenness." 
"Wel],thafs  what  the  doctor  said  it  was.  Solsiippose 
it  must  be  so." 

This  poor  f^ow  has  been  all  his  life  a  thought- 
less, reckless  sailor,  at  the  mercy  of  every  rogue, 
and  is  iuU  of  the  drollest  sayings  imaginaUe,  in 
spite  of  his  misery.  The  missionary  advises  him 
to  get  out  to  Sydney,  where  he  is  well  known,  as 
last  as  possible,  and  to  obtain  a  hut-keeper's 
place,  far  up  the  bush,  where  he  will  be  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation.  "  Ay,"  says  he,  "I  shall 
take  your  reverence's  advice,  it's  for  my  good,  it 
is ;  and  you're  lud^  to  me.  When  I  was  out  of 
reach  of  ihe  ouued  drink,  I  did  very  well,  I  did, 
sober  and  solid,  as  you  may  say."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  adhere  to  his  resolution  :  from 
the  condition  of  his  liver,  it  is  clear  that  if  he  re- 
commence drinking  he  will  veiy  soon  die. 

One  more  brief  narrative — a  tide  of  a  hrdrai 
heart — and  we  have  done  with  tliese.  sketches 
from  the  bi<^raphy  of  the  poor.  The  misauffisiy 
is  sent  for  by  a  wretched  mother  stretohed  m  a 
bed  of  ^ain.  On  visiting  her,  he  finds  tluit  her 
disease  u  occasioned  mental  angoish  on  aooomit 
of  her  children,  two  daughters  who  have  been 
seduced  from  her  side  and  are  leading  a  life  of 
infomy.  "They  are  breaking  my  heart,"  she 
cries,  "they  are  breaking  my  heart!  Do  go  and 
seek  my  poor  girls;  let  me  get  out  of  bed  to  go 
down  on  my  knees  to  you  to  try  and  b^g  back  my 
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poor  fprh."  Such  an  entreaty  is  not  to  be  reeisted ; 
and,  in  company  -vith  an  aged  Mend,  the  mia- 
moaxj  is  off  to  es^lore  the  obscene  haunts  of 
loatiunme  and  miserable  profligacy.  The  eld^ 
girl  is  found,  with  a  conple  of  oompanioni^  in  a 
squalid  garret  in  an  obscnie  court  in  Golden  Lane. 
The  messengers  are  receiyed  -with  insolence  and 
laughter,  but  they  penetrate  to  ihs  filthy  garret, 
and  after  three  hours  of  perseTering  efforts,  not 
uumingled  with  prayer  to  TTim  who  showed  mercy 
to  the  Magdalen,  they  depart  from  the  stew, 
amid  the  hootings  and  mock  cheers  of  the  neigh- 
bour, accompanied  by  the  three  women.  One  of 
them  has  a  child,  wmch  its  grandmother  is  in- 
duced to  receive.  All  three  of  the  women  are 
placed  in  a  probationary  asylum.  The  second 
daughter  of  the  heart-broken  mother,  a  mere  child, 
is  lUso  discorered,  and  induced  to  return  home. 
BeUered  of  her  intolerable  anguish  by  the  re- 
clamation of  her  children,  the  mother  improves  in 
health,  and  looks  forward  to  peace  and  comfort  in 
her  declining  years.  It  is  not  to  be.  The  eldeBt 
daughter  leaves  the  asylum,  and  returns  to  her 
vicioos  courses;  and  the  younger,  perhaps  insti- 
gated by  her  example,  first  robs  and  then  abandons 
her  mother,  who  is  tiirown  again  on  a  bed  of  eick- 
nesB,  and  after  a  brief  iUness,  during  which  she 
exclaims  franticallj  that  her  heart  is  breaking — 
her  heart  is  breekmg — dies. 

We  might  multiply  these  annals  of  the  poor  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  without  trenching  upon  any 
other  materials  than  those  afforded  by  the  diary 
of  a  city  missionary.  Were  wo  to  follow  him  in 
his  daily  rounds,  we  should  find  that  though  often 
crushed  beneath  the  force  of  evil  circumstances, 
human  sympathies  are  not  always,  as  in  the  last 
sad  case,  to  be  tirodden  out  by  human  depravity, 
however  desperate,  nor  quenched  in  the  common 
suffering  which  is  the  lot  of  our  degraded  masses. 
We  should  see  that  virtue  will  sometimes  flourish 
in  the  very  hot-bed  of  vice,  and  kindness  and 
g^ieroaity  will  dwell  even  with  destitution  the 
most  extreme.  We  should  find  children  in  rags 
themselves  combining  their  halfpence  and  farthings 
for  the  relief  of  their  outcast  brother  in  tatters — 
and  boys  and  girls  contented  with  a  bed  of  straw 
or  a  bare  bwod  beneath  a  roof,  dubbing  their 
mite  to  provide  a  shelter  for  those  who  have  none. 
We  should  see  the  love  of  oleanlineaa  prominent 
amidst  all  the  unavoidable  surroundings  of  filtii 
and  squalor — boys  washing  their  one  shirt  with 
thdr  own  hands,  and  drying  it  at  a  Hme-kiln — 
and  men,  and  women  too,  lying  in  bed  while  their 
aogle  garment  is  undergoing  the  cleansing  pro- 


cess, thus  practically  preferring  the  claims  of 
cleanliness  to  those  of  appetite.  And  we  might 
chance  to  find  the  love  of  knowledge  urging  men 
to  the  pursuit  of  it  under  difflcultieB  aU  hut  insur- 
mountable, and  by  means  which  nothing  short  oi 
the  ingenuity  of  absolute  poverty  could  devise. 

But  we  have  seen  enough— enough  to  eAiow  us 
that  the  vast  moral  quagmire  in  wMoh  our  fdlow- 
creatures  are  wallowing  in  slimo  and  feculence, 
ab^mal  and  dreary  though  it  be,  has  yet  some 
spots  of  soUd  ground — some  stepping-stones  here 
and  there— on  which  a  man  may  6x  a  firm  foot 
while  stretching  out  a  helping  hand  towards  his 
fellow-creatures  in  distress — enough  to  show  us 
that  the  attempt  so  often  decried  as  hopeless,  to 
uplift  the  fellen,  is  not  in  vain,  when  dictated  by 
Christian  charity,  and  carried  out  in  a  kindly 
spirit.  It  might  be  easy  to  show  that  the  mord 
degradation  of  the  lowest  classes  in  our  land,  is  at 
once  tho  fruit  and  punishment  of  the  proud  and 
exclusive  spirit  of  the  several  orders  above  them ; 
and  that  it  could  not  exist,  as  it  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  the  same  overwhelming  degree,  in  any 
country  where  poverty  is  not  practicidly  punish^ 
as  a  cnme,  as  it  is  with  us.  But  the  proof  would 
do  no  good  that  we  are  aware  of;  and  it  is  much 
more  to  the  purpose  to  invite  attention  to  the 
remedy,  the  way  to  which  is  pointed  out  in  tho 
preceding  details.  In  carrying  instruction  to  the 
lost  and  abandoned,  by  means  of  Bagged  Schools 
and  City  Missionaries,  Society  is  but  maldng  a 
faint  endeavour  to  undo  its  own  evil  work.  Wo 
have  denied  education  to  the  million,  until  the 
conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  us,  that  their 
ignorance,  while  it  is  perdition  to  thorn,  is  more 
expensive  to  us  thtm  tiie  costliest  teaching  they 
could  have  had;  and  we  are  now  be^nning  to 
find  out,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy  to  do  jus- 
tice even  to  those  whom  the  usages  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  have  taught  us  instinctively  to 
despise — or,  in  other  and  older  words,  that  honesty 
is  uie  best  policy,  after  all.  We  are  not  going  to 
enlarge  upon  this  text — at  any  rate  for  the  pre- 
sent— but  take  our  leave  of  the  subject  here — 
wondering  as  we  lay  down  the  pen,  whethw,  had 
the  different  partizans  of  educational  systems, 
"  voluntaries  ''^especially,  showed  one  titho  of  the 
zeal  for  teaching  the  untonght  whidi  thOT  have 
manifested  during  the  x»Bt  half-oentury  for  pre- 
venting eaoh  other  fiom  doing  it — there  would 
have  heea  any  need  of  Bagged  Schools  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
Fifty-throe? 
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PLANCTU8  TBEVIEOEXJM: 

A  DlSTBE88I»a  KPISODB  IH  TBM  HI8T0BT  OF  TBX  HOLT  COAT  07  IRK  VIS, 


PALUUai  TREVIRIS  PERCOLENDUM  FUR- 
TO  NUPER  ABLATUM  FUISSE  FIDELI- 
BCS  EN'ARRAT  ARCHIDIACOKCS. 

AccjpiTE— primd  antem  pnemonendum 

Tstttd  facinus  mifai,  Latitie,  scribendom; 
Cum  externis,  utcunque  peritis  Bermoaum, 
Contingat  ipsum  ignorare  Teutonum — 
Accipite — inquam — fratres,  quam  dilecti, 
Vos,  scilicet,  falsis  nequaquam  iufecti : 
Accipito— reit^ro — iterumque — 
Libellum  amicum — Pol !  mirabundumgue. 

Super  oteteras  relliquias,  TreTiromm 
In  traiplo  habemuB  Pallium  PalUomm: 
Cujus  nihil  refert  Tobis  mentionem 
Facerem,  uoDulli  quaiuTia  contentionem 
lUiuB  super  gestis  sacris  euscitarint — 
Falsa,  immo,  excocta,  declBrarint! 
Ad  oves  redeamus.   Tametsi  de  noslro 
Pallio  locuturus,  tinotum  sire  oetro, 
Seu  nigrum,  seu  nou  foret,  Bire  imbutum 
Coccia,  inquinaTerit  aut  Tile  lutum. 
Tinctorum  est  scire:  his  super  gorrire 
Jddicari  potest  mibi  baud  oonTeoire. 


Nnno,  demikm,  loitdredeo  ad  Inecnttam— 
Adfinem,  Tel  potiufl;  cum  furto  aoreptum, 
Ut  perditum,  midum,  uos  luximus  pallium ; 
Gum  et  noster  si  prehenderet  Vetus  Balliom 
Fredonem,  diebus  multo  minus  trinis, 
Scelerato  daretur  cum  laqueo  finis. 
Denuo— conservaTiraus  in  pulTinario 
Pallium,  et  oatendimns,  festis,  denario : 
Fiiit  non  inter  omnes  relliquias  ulla 
Fluris  eestimanda ;  oitm  sint  et  ampulla 
Noffi  nobis,  et  olavus,  quern  primum  iuflxit 
In  Area,  ut  toties  Mystagogus  edixit. 
Quoque  otjam  cum  habeamus  oaudelam 
Quam  Moses  extinxit,  exinde  qaerelam 
ProtuUt,  quippe,  perimiocenter  miratns 
Subitis  quod  foiet  tenebris  obumbratus. 


Illo,  sedule,  inTigilavit  Ciu^tor, 
Sobiius,  cunotis  enim  nequaquam  potator 
Bene  notus:  Uli,  alioqui,  faxemus 
Injurias,  et  ipsum  ju^cSssemus 
KoxtB  participem — Adeone  fuisset 
Fungus  arbitrarem — is  cum  percepisset 
ProToutus  dimidium,  ubi  spectaculum 
Honstrarit,  cum  et  &bricarit  miraeulum? 


Eu  nocte,  cui  dies  illuxerat  damni, 
Inscd^s  noster  homo  in  specie  scamni, 
Pallium  in  genu  scopulis  cum  cxtersit, 
Propter  et  tineas,  piper  album  adspcndt 


A  CERTAIN  ARCHDEACON  RELATES  THE 
ROBBERY    OF    THE    HOLY    COAI  OP 

TREVES. 

Bsostn  (Tm  afraid,  the*  m  fa&Te  all  the  '<  At  in 

The  Are,"  unless  I  indite  ye  in  Latin ; 

For,  whatever  year  Polyglot  knowledge,  my  iennon 

Might  possibly  pose  ye,  if  written  in  Qennan). 

Receive — joa,  Imean,  by  the  Virgin  protected. 

Not  you,  with  heretical  dootrinee  infected* 

Receive,  I  repeat,  this  epistle,  and  wonder. 

For  startling  it  is,  (quoth  the  Yankee) "  By  Thunder  1" 

Among  other  knick-lmacks,  mundane  and  oog^o. 
At  Treves  we're  undoubtedly  got  a  mtit  rdie ; 
7'Jl«(7oat,wMch  has  oholkngeda  world-wide  attention. 
Bt  name,  to  the  Faithful,  I  only  need  mention : 
Tho*  some  wicked  men  haTo  the  shocking  asBuranoe 
(I  can't  8|)eak  of  the  wretches  with  common  endurance) 
To  question  its  sanctified  nature—"  The  Vamuntt," — 
And  make  it  a  jest — this  mo$t  holy  of  garmente ! 
Bevenoru  d  not  moutont,  I  hardly  profess 
To  treat  of  the  Coat  as  a  portion  of  dress ; 
^Vhether  blue,  black,  or  brown,  is  a  point  for  ■  d^er. 
Whether  dipped  in  the  rat,  or  bedauoed  in  the  mire. 
Abstractly,  is  nothing,  such  things  you  mi^it  doubt. 
For  A  friar,  were  proper  to  chatter  about. 

Once  more  I  return  to  my  first  {voporitirai, 
I  fear  Pm  obscure,  but  Pm  not  a  lo«ndan. 
My  banning  I  mean,  but  ooniiuedly  blrad 
An  my  faculties,  when  I  reflect  on  the  end 
Of  the  sooundrel,  whose  mortle  on  fuhuned  ao 
frailly, 

If  once  he  is  caught  in  the  clutch  of  Old  Bailej : 

I  opine,  nay,  religiously  venture  to  ho^ 

For  the  thread  of  his  crimes,  they  will  gire  him  a 

rope. 

The  Coat  we  exposed  on  our  feastdays— -Uie/rB 
many — 

And  showed  for  ttie  ven  imatt  ^rgt  <{f  A  Pmmg. 

Of  all  our  fine  relies,  which  beritioa  sooff  at. 

None  brought  us  more  oedit,  none  half  so  mach 

profit; 

Thou^  we've  got  the  first  nail  Noah  knocked  in  the 

And  the  candle  that  Moses  blew  out ;  in  the  dailc 
When  he  found  himeeU)  once,  in  the  midst  a£  the 
night, 

And  wondered  to  think  what  hod  gtmeii^  the  light 

The  Coat,  I  should  tell  ye,  was  watched  by  theBeodle* 
A  stead  and  sober  man,  sharp  as  a  needle : 
Trustworthy,  or  else  we  shoiud  straigbt  hare  accused 
him, 

As  though  an  aocompliee,  dismissed  and  abused  him. 
But  how  could  we  uiink  he  would  be  such  a  block- 
head, 

The  man  who  put  half  the  receipts  in  his  pocket. 
When,  after  a  flaming  discourse  panegyri(»d. 
He  paraded  the  relic,  and  tee  cooked  a  miracle? 

The  night  ere  the  day  of  such  scandal  and  shame. 
This  Beadle,  or  Showman,  'tis  one  and  the  same. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Feast,  thought  he'd  make  it  a  rule. 
Took  the  coat  on  his  J^nee  as  he  sat  oi^Jiis  stool : 
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Qu6  At  ut  oUm  (jtiod  et  Bcabrum  et  hfitum 
VisDm  enU ;  oiyua,  usque  adhuo,  opeitum 
Maid  fiiemt  decus,  Duno  planum,  politum 
Exstitit,  turn  et  paululum  modo  attritum^ 
Fostridid,  ritubus  saoris  peractis, 
Mystagogus,  denarii?  multis  exactis, 
Dedit  signum,  statim  tianiit  tintinnabulum, 
Accurrere  fideles,  ut  poroi  ad  pabulum ; 
Levitt  subminlstor  tapetem  levavit, 
£t"£oGe8finotis8imuni  Pallium;"  olamaTit. 


At  horrorem  pium  quit  possim  narrare, 
MeduUitus  quem,  ut  gelu,  percolare 
Bensimuii — qua  metum  inoeaoiibabilemque 
Esponere  1   Non  si  et  mille  decemque 
AonoB  Tixerim.   Extumuere  pupillie 
Ocidomm  nobis,  ut  frixorio  hiUe ; 
Quae  et  nuper  iudiTiduse,  exstitSre 
Comee,  sepamtim,  et  poet  oecidSre. 

Timi  vidimus  unctum  Ter6  et  sarcitum 
Amietum ;  de  more,  et  oobuo  Uoitum : 
Biscoloribus  manuleis,  turn  scatentem 
Pediculis,  foede  et  graTSolentem. 
"  Eooe,  edidit  Pallium  pro  sese  miracidum  1" 
Clamare  audivimuB  quendam  loquaculum. 
"  Ecolesie  mgnifioat  paupertatem — " 
Dixit  alter—"  et  addocet  humilitatam  t" 


Fn^  autem  qtu  pullos  computarint 
Priusquam  ex  ovis  ipsi  pullularint. 
Miraculum  id  fiiit  non  modo  noatro, 
Ofieusum  quod  cor^m  aJtari  et  rostro. 
Pugnia,  homo  twipora,  demons,  pulsavit, 
Uhdans,  voce  raucissirafi,  exclamavil 
"0  damnum!  sanguis!  tonitru!  O  et  cladcs 
Funesta!  O  Baalzebobell  O  Hades  1!" 
Eripuit  feodum ;  pnm6  et  in  crumenis 
Mauufi,  tremefaotus,  iujocit  obscaenis. 
Goggypinum  ilUtum,  inde,  peniculum 
Bxtraxit,  pMiyrium,  atqnei  lasciculum ; 
Quid  inttiB  font,  nescio,  turn  Bglinum 
Parvum  tubulum,  indicts  instar ;  lupintim 
Bicipitem ;  duas  et,  inde,  quadrataa 
Cbartulas,  nomine  ^'SthmdC  innotataa. 


Ex  illis,  snboluit  nolns  quid  ret 
EsseL   Quraidam,  impietate  prorebi, 
FemoTimuB  nostro  suum  pennut&ese 
Pallio,  turpe,  panois,  furtum  perpetrasae. 
Sordidus,  pulicibuB  et  adesua, 
Macie  tenuatus,  seu  piger,  obesus, 
Kil  interest,  pesaimus  quispiam  cunctorum, 
Palladium  abetulerat  Trevirorum. 

Urbis  decern,  mox,  custodea  advent 
l(obis,  qui — "  Quiduam  easet"—  postulaTuro. 
Infanda  narravimus :  Fortes,  rogati 
Quid  opus  facto  esset,  nasos  palpati, 
Omnes  respondere,  ad  imum  homunculum, 
"  Eundum  est,  prim6,  meum  ad  aTunculum." 
Tom  Pallium  multiplieatom  fiiisse 
Putavimus,  unum  et  abripuisse 
Avunculoe  singulos  decern  virorum. 
Timi  diximus — "Dies  estmiraculorum." 


He  brushed  it  well,  amootlied  it  whoroo'cr  it  was 
wrinkled, 

And  pepper,  for  fear  of  the  moth,  he  besprinitled ; 
So  that  what,  hitberto,  bad  looked  sha^y  and  rusty, 
Its  beauty  obscured,  shabby,  mouldy,  and  dusty, 
Came  out  with  a  nap,  like  a  cloth  newly  shom, 
And  an  elegant  gloss,  but  the  least  morsel  worn. 
After  mass,  on  the  morrow,  the  folks  got  an  inkling 
Of  Bomethingto  come,  for  the  bell  fell  a-tinkling. 
And  each  bustled  up  irom  his  knees,  or  his  seat, 
And  ran  to  the  relic,  like  pigs  to  their  meat; 
The  Beadle,  quite  gingerly,  lifted  the  curtain. 
And  oried — "  Here  s  the  Holy  Coat^notbing  more 
certain ! " 

Can  I  ever  the  horror  describe — like  an  arrow 
Of  ice  piercing  sensibly  through  to  our  marrow ; 
Can  I  ever  tlie  vague  indoscribable  fears — ? 
Never — not  if  I  live  for  a  thousand  long  years  I 
Then  started  the  eyeballs  of  every  man. 
And  swelled  Just  like  sausages  fried  in  a  pan. 
Hair  knotted,  and  bushy,  befrizzled  so  Sne, 
Stood  on  end  like  the  quiUa  of  a  wild  porcupine  !J 

'Twas  a  Coat,  to  be  sure,  that  we  saw,  and  it  please  yc, 
Dut  a  bundle  of  rugs,  faded,  threadbare  and  greasy ; 
The  sleeves  of  two  colours,  the  whole,  in  fact,  forming 
A  picture  of  wretchedness,  stinking  and  swanning. 
"rm  a  Dutchman!"  cried  one,  with  an  accent 
satirical — 

"  If  the  Coat  hasn't  actually  etarted  a  miracle ! " 
"  The  beauty  of  poverty  clearly  it  teaches," 
Said  one — "  and  humility  silentiy  ppeaohes." 

At  conclusions  these  fellows  too  hastily  snatched, 
Andreokoned  their  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 
If  a  miracle  'twere,  'twasn't  one  of  our  sort, 
Who  never  preach  poverty,  only  in  sport 
Witli  his  fists,  on  his  templee,  toe  poor  Bcadlo 
hammered, 

Like  a  dog  at  the  moon  madlyhowling,  he  stammered — 
"Death  alive!  blood  and  thunder!  thieves,  burglaiy, 
murtber !!" 

(He  swore  so  profanely,  I  can't  repeat  further.) 
When  his  eyeballs  hod  settled  a  bit  in  tlieir  sockets. 
He  seized  it,  and  first  thrust  his  hands  in  the  pockclij. 
He  pulled  out  an  old  cotton  wipe,  brown  and  blue ; 
Then  a  small  paper  packet,  done  up  in  a  screw; 
And  a  little  black  pii>e,  about  three  inches  long, 
Of  tobacco  that  smelt  most  offensively  strong : 
A  sixpence,  'twas  bad,  we  could  see  by  the  milling, 
And  a  ticket,  or  card,  inacribed— Shirt"—"  Smith" — 
"  One  shilling." 

To  cut  matters  short,  as  I  don't  wish  to  task  all 
Your  patience,  we  found  that  some  impious  rascal 
Had  stolen  our  ooat,  (it  had  ▼anished  or  fled) 
And  had  left  us  his  own  filtiiy  jacket  instead. 
Yes— some  flea-bittea  sweep,  and  the  blackest  of 
.  thieves. 

Hod  boned  it— The  holy  FoUadinm  of  Treves. 

When  the  news  out  of  doors,  'gan  to  spread,  and 
increase, 

There  came  to  us  ten  of  the  City  Police : 
We  stated  our  loss ;  Uien  began  they  to  stroke 
Their  noses,  and  then,  in  a  breath,  they  aU  sj)oke — 
"  I'm  certain," — cried  each — "  and  I  don't  the  least 
doubt  it. 

My  Uncle's  the  man  who  knows  something  about  it." 
Then  we  said,  "Siub  the  Coat  must  have  been 
multiplied 

Into  ten,  which  already  have  flown  far  nndjmllej 
And  Uie  Uncle  of  each  of  you  City  PoUce,  O 
By  some  means  or  other,  has  got  one  apiece  1" 
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Subrisit  Dccurio.    "  Est  tropua  jocosus ; 
Modus  utquc  lotjuoudi  impeusti  raandosiis," 
Dixit.    "  Sunt  homines  qui  Pigneratores 
Vulgo  Tocantur — suQt  fceuoratores. 
PecuDiam  commodant,  ita  ut  putem 
Si  TOB  excorietiB,  acceperuut  outem. 
Hinc,  vobis  censuimus  hoc  adnotandum, 
In  Pi^eratoribus  est  inda^^dum : 
Amictus,  m  fallor,  (ut  asepe  indutus 
J-'urtivus)  jam  est  in  mappa  involutUB ; 
Quam  super  est  titulus,  forte,  (juadrahis, 
Non  roro  oum  nomine  *  Schmidt'  innotatus." 


Effatns  Decurio  heec  pauca,  facunde, 
Assensimus,  plausimus  atquo  abunde. 
Constituimus  uti  foret  procedendum, 
Pigneratorea  inter  exquirendum ; 
Videlicet,  ego,  et  tres  monachomm, 
Pro  et  prsesidio,  manus  decern  Tiromm. 
Ipsa  die  sexdecim,  neguidquam,  rogati, 
Coenosas  urbis  trivias  perragati. 
Tunc  vero,  Sanctis  qmsi  insusurratum, 
Inoidimus,  demum,  in  ipsum  tceleratum. 

Ad  unum,  iutravimus :  abdominalem, 
Terngenam,  vinun,  mere  nominalem, 
Vidimus :  immo,  exsanguem  homuneulum, 
Immensam  habentem,  in  naso,  carbunciUnm. 
Subuculam  manu  tractavit,  et  pemam, 
Quas  investi^avit,  caute,  ad  hiceniam; 
Quas  et  illi,  lam  tunc,  oppigneraro 
Venerat  quidara,  indies,  quern  exprobraro 
Coepit.    (At  tam  male  horainem  dejeriisso 
Vix  crederem  posse,  vUi  et  de  asse) 
Iracundia,  nostrum  aspectu,  defliixit ; 
Pauper,  suspiciose,  se  subterduxit. 

Nobis,  cum  de  illo  Pallium  scisoitati 
Sumus,  et  Vetus  Bollium,  modd,  minitati, 
Arrisit :  tum — "  Vi'n'  habeatis ! "  clamant. 
'  Pallium  agnovisse  se  Sanctum  negavit ; 
'Si  et  pignora,  nomine  Schmidt,  recusaret 
'Accipere,  idem  foret  ac  ai  cessoret, 
'Omnioo,  ncgotiis  :  ad  hoc,  id  vulgare 
'  Duxit,  leviter  clientes  rogitare." 
I'aeile  extulisse  rem  potuissemus, 
Ni  scandalum  valdo  pertinmissemus, 
Idcirco,  IsDtati  quod  Pallium  nacti 
Esscmus,  et  forre  sumptum  sumus  pacU. 

En  ilia,  quam  soripsi,  titillans  historia 
Pallii  Trevii'orum — Irradiet  Gloria! 
Potiamur  quod  iterum,  sumus  gavisi, 
Veruntamen,  restat  et  aliquid  dici  ; 
Cnideliter  inopes  sumus;  nou  qmvimus 
Tacere :  aam  multa  de  AugUa  audivimus — 
Pavimenta,  Londioi,  confecta  denariis — 
Vicies,  decies  repetita,  atrariis, 
Ami!! — ViritiiQ,  puerum,  ct  pucllam 
Omuem,  a  piimis,  ad  Judfeum  Apellara, 
Ltttbus  mouacho  distento  donasse 
Aureos,  et  catenis  eum  Uberasse. 
Placeat  lociUos  cumulatos  mulgere, 
Buculis  Trevironim  stipem  adbibere; 
Usque  dum  et  pi-aeclarus  amictus  durabit, 
Bonitatis  memoriam  semper  servabit. 


Quoth  the  Sergeant — "  I'm  sony  to  find  you  so  green. 
For  'tis  clear  that  you  don't  comprehend  what  we  mean ; 
When  we  mentioned  my  Uncle,  we  didn't  pretend 
He  was  any  relation,  or  scarcely  a  friend : 
For  a  Pawnbroker  'tis  a  cant  signification, 
'Who  lends,  for  a  tangible  consideration, 
His  cash,  as  forinstance,  your  Coat — aye — your  skin. 
Take  it  oC  and  the  odds  are  that  he'U  take  it  in. 
The  truth  flashed  across  all  our  minda,  in  a  moment. 
The  fellow  that  boned  it  has  pledged  it — 'twas  so 
meant 

Depend  on't,  'tis  snugly  wrapt  up  in  a  clout, 

And  has  travelled,  the  way  of  most  coats,  up  Uie 

spout  ; 

The  ticket  thej^'d  give  to  whoever  might  pop  it, 

So  the  first  thmg  to  do  is  to  make  haste  and  stop  it." 

When  the  Sei^eant  had  done,  as  he  put  it  so  wisely. 
With  his  view  we  at  once  coincided,  precisely. 
We  started,  myself,  and  three  monls,  shaven-pated. 
And  the  ten  of  the  City  Police,  before  stated. 
Pawnbrokers,  sixteen,  we  had  routed  in  Tain, 
In  mud  to  our  ankles,  and  soaked  in  the  rain. 
When  at  last,  ('Twas  as  tho'  by  the  Saints  we  wero 
haimted) 

We  found  the  identical  men  that  we  wanted. 


Pell-mell,  we  pushed  in,  and  a  creature  we  ^ied, 
Who'd  have  puzzled  a  "  Cuvier,"  sitting  inside : 
A  cross  'twixt  a  frog  and  an  owl,  was  uiis  feJJow, 
As  round  as  a  baird,  carbunoled,  and  yellow ; 
A  hat  in  his  left  hand,  a  shirt  in  his  right. 
Which,  now  and  agdn,  he  held  up  to      light ; 
Browbeating  a  starveling,  pent  up  in  a  box. 
With — "  Not  one  stiver  more  for  your  rags — What  a 
pox  !" 

But  we  cut  short  his  Billing^ate,  savage,  and  saucy. 
And  sta^ered  tlie  knave  with  tlie  sight  of  oxa  poa»e: 
The  pauper  decamped,  like  a  shot  from  the  cloaet. 
Suspiciously  leaving  behind  hia  deposit 

The  Seigeant  demanded,  all  roundabouts  scorning. 
The  Coat "  Mister"  Smith  had  pledged  therc,  in  the 

morning — 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?"  responded  this  joker 

Profane — (May  liis  next  bit  of  tripe  be  a  choker) 

"  I've  a  legion  of  Smiths  on  my  books;  'tis  a  flock 

That  owns,  pretty  nearly,  nine-tenths  of  my  stock ; 

Then  no  questions  we  ask;  'tis  the  worth  of  eaeh  lot 

We  examme,  nor  care  if  'tis  Holy  or  not." 

We  might  have  replevy'd  the  coat  if  we  chose. 

But  the  thought  ol  the  noise,  and  the  scandal  arose, 

And  so  joyful  I  felt  to  have  found  it  again. 

To  redeem  it,  I  spouted  my  beads,  there  and  theo. 

You  have  here  then ,  my  brethren ,  the  soul-thrilUng  etoiy 
Of  all  that  befel  our  dear  Garment  of  Glory  ; 
*Tis  a  comfort  to  see  it  once  more  on  its  perch  ; 
But  there's  one  little  point  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
T  will  quietly  hint.    What  we've  had  to  disburse. 
To  recover  the  Coat  from  the  broker  perverse. 
Has  come  at  a  moment  quite  mal  d  propos, 
For  our  funds,  I  lament,  are  remarkably  low. 
Now  you  English,  we  hear,  are  *o  rich,  and  *o  frank, 
(Only  tliink.  Twenty  Miliums  of  QoUl  in  your  bank !) 
That  you  clubbed,  from  the  Queen,  down  to  Aaron, 

the  Jew-man, 
Your  thousands,  to  pay  law  expenses  for  Newman. 
Don't  you  think  you  could  manage  a  Thousand  or  two 
For  your  brothers  at  Treves?    A  few  Himdreds 

might  do ; — 
And  as  long  as  the  Coat,  or  a  button  endures. 
We'll  remain-Myp^^^^^^^^W^ratefidlv, 
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FAMILY  : 

These  is  in  the  world  a  BOmewhat  num^us 
class  of  individuals,  who  regard  with  a  kind  of 
Banctimonions  horror  everything  that  may  pro- 
perly pass  under  the  denomination  of  romance. 
Having  formed  their  own  theory  of  human  life 
from  the  scantiest  data  and  the  most  contracted 
circle  of  observation,  they  dogmatically  condemn 
and  attempt  arbitrarily  to  ignore  every  transaction 
or  incident  that  will  not  square  with  their 
mechanical  notions.    These  are  the  men  who, 
with  the  iaexorable  shears  and  pruning-knives  of 
rigid  propriety,  would  cut  down  to  predetermined 
shapes  and  dimensions,  aU  the  luxuriant  out- 
growths, and  exuberant  blossomings  of  human 
natore.    Capable,  perhaps,  of  takingba  tame,  ox- 
like  pleasure  in  the  prose  of  life,  they  altogether 
eschew  its  poetry,  and  would  fitin  induce  us  all  to 
despise  it  as  sovereignly  as  themsdves.  Society, 
ia  their  hands,  would  soon  become  a  huge  army 
of  rank  and  file,  drilied,  disciplined,  straight- 
laced,  steel-mnvatted,  and  barracked  to  a  state  of 
feoltless  mechanical  o^anization;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  they  could  confine  and  manage  the 
strong  passions  of  their  subjects  as  easily  as  the 
eng^eer  controls  the  prodigious  powers  of  the 
flteam  compressed  within  the  iron  sides  of  his 
engine-boiler.    But,  unfortunately  for  these  well- 
intentioned  drill-serjeants,  whose  hopes  are  doomed 
to  perpetual  disappointments,  the  himian  passions 
and  the  human  will  cannot  bo  either  imprisoned 
within  iron  walls,  dragooned  into  unmutinous  sub- 
jection, mesmeri^d  into  a  coma  of  unagitated 
(jnieacence,  or  fused  and  fixed  into  some  approved 
and  unalterable  shapes.   They  have  proved  them- 
selves every  bit  as  intractable  and  liberty-loving 
as  the  IshmaeUtes  of  the  desert,  from  a  period 
long  anterior  to  the  origin  of  that  wild  race.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  there  has 
always  been  romance  in  the  world,  and  that  there 
always  will  be  so  long  as  the  world  stands.  For 
while  lore  or  hatred  continue  to  inspire  and  heat 
the  bosoms  of  men  and  women — ^while  ambition 
or  revenge  rouso  the  slumbering  powers  of  the 
soul  to  a  pitch  of  almost  superhuman  strain  and 
strength — while  eminent  virtues  or  great  vices 
died  their  bUssful  or  balefiil  influences  upon  fami- 
lies or  communities — w^hile  sudden  and  startling 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  continually  occurring 
among  us  —  romance  will  never ,  dio  out  j  the 
novehat  need  not  despairingly  anticipate  the  doom 
of  his  vocation,  the  poet  sigh  for  a  theme  of  song, 
aor  the  moralist  lack  facts  wherewith  to  point  a 
proverb,  or  whereon  to  hang  a  homily. 

Kor  is  romance  restricted  to  any  particular 
country,  age,  state  of  civilization,  or  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  although  some  lands  and  some  epochs  of 
history,  from  various  appreciable  causes,  do  cer- 
^iily  yield  a  much  larger  contribution  of  the  wild, 
*he  advraturous,  the  stitmge,  and  the  marvellous, 
tJwn  others.   Antiquity  and  distance,  though  by 
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no  means  essential  to  the  creation  of  that  species 
of  interest  which  we  are  wont  to  represent  as 
romantic,  are  nevertheless  eminently  Bcrviceable 
in  deepening  and  intensifying  it.  Castles,  dun- 
geons, palaces,  old  ruins,  pathless  forests,  caves, 
monasteries,  and  convents,  have  always  been  tho 
chosen  haunts  of  tho  spirit  of  romance ;  while  a 
disorganized  state  of  society, characterized  by  feuds 
between  great  families,  and  the  prevalence  of  san- 
guinary contests,  depredations,  violence,  murders, 
abductions,  and  constant  dangers  and  alarms,  has 
presented  the  most  inexhaustible  field  of  exciting 
materials  to  the  bard,  the  elux)nicler,  or  the  no- 
velist. Begarding  romance  as  synonymous  with 
the  more  uncommon  events,  the  tragical  aspects, 
and  the  heroisms  of  history,  we  are  surprised  rather 
to  find  the  world's  annals  so  full  of  it.  The  camps 
and  coufts  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  fur- 
nish examples  in  abundiuice  in  illustration  of  this 
assertion.  Some  of  l^e  great  events  of  European 
history,  too— such  as  the  Ctnsades  and  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Saracens — ^have  becoi  steeped 
in  its  deepest  colours,  and  will  always  exert  a  sort 
of  magical  charm  upon  those  who  follow  l^e  foot- 
steps of  the  hermit-warriors  to  the  sunny  and 
sacred  East,  or  who  contemplate  the  marvellous 
exploits  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  Islam,  in  the  rich 
vaUeys  of  Grenada.  Then,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  fabulous  escapades  of  Munchausen,  and  the 
allegorical  explorations  of  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
who  can  deny  that  the  wonderful  discoveries,  tho 
mysterious  revelations,  the  thrilling  adventures, 
and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  great  tra- 
vellers and  explorers  of  all  ages,  are  sufficient  in 
the  potent  elements  of  romance ?  Tho  "Pil- 
grimages" of  old  Purehaa  are  equal,  even  now,  to 
many  a  weird  legend  of  the  olden  time ;  while 
the  account  of  &e  recent  captivity  of  Captain 
Bourne  among  tho  giants  of  Fatagonia,  cannot  be 
read  without  considerable  excitement.  A  revolu- 
tionary era  is  always  prolific  of  those  social  and 
political  vicissitudes,  and  sudden  dovations  and 
downfkls,  that  appeal  most  irresistibly  to  the 
organs  of  wonder  and  v^eration ;  and  no  doubt 
the  recent  commotions  of  the  European  continent 
will  supply  numberless  tales,  both  touching  and 
terrible,  to  the  future  romancist.  ^lio  will  fail 
to  detect  a  tinge  of  romance  in  a  statement  which 
we  lately  met  with,  to  the  effect  that  M.  Flocon, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  French  Provisional 
Government,  is  now,  through  reverse  of  circum- 
stances, reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  upon 
cightpence  a  day;  to  which  it  is  further  added 
that  ho  refuses  profibrred  subcriptions,  saying  that 
he  has  sufficient  for  his  wants.  Even  America — 
that  land  "practical"  par  excellence,  and  whoso 
inhabitants  have  been  so  satirically  designated  tho 
"worshippers  of  the  almighty  doUar " — is  begin- 
ning to  discover  in  the  martyr-likp-privations  and 
sacnflces  of  its  early  s^^m^  ^^AJl&O^SIS^ea 
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and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  aa  well  as 
in  the  hazards  and  valiant  achievements  of  the 
celebrated  war  of  Independency  to  say  nothing  of 
the  revolting  system  of  slavciy,  a  mine  of  singular 
Ihcte  and  incidents  out  of  wHch  her  children  of 
genius  will  ^ricate  a  storied  literatoie  rivalling 
that  of  any  old-world  countrieB.  Bnt,  perhaps, 
after  all,  Australia  is  destined  to  achieve  in  this 
reflect  an  almost  fabulous  notoriety.  Here  we 
have  nearly  all  the  elements  essentia,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  romance  of  the  highest  and  least  excep- 
tionable order,  and  which  only  require  the  con- 
secrating touoh  of  time  and  the  mellowing  halo  of 
distance  to  render  it  captivating  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Great  changes,  the  rupture  of  old  family 
ties,  self-expatriation  to  an  untried  land,  the 
excitements  of  a  new  life,  the  workings  of  an 
adventurons  spirit,  the  herculean  strivings  of 
now-bom  ambitions,  the  sudden  creation  of  great 
fortunes,  astounding  leaps  from  penury  to  afflu- 
ence, with  the  converse  to  this  picture,  of  well- 
bred  and  highly-stationed  emigrants  stooping  in 
this  strange  land  to  menial  employm«Ats,  and 
thus  most  properly  laying  ofiprah  the  foundations 
of  a  safer  social  status  aimd  quite  a  new  order  of 
things — ^these  are  the  marked  oharact^tica  of 
Australia's  strange  novitiate  in  national  history ; 
and  these  are  just  the  stuff  of  which  lej^timate 
romance  is  composed. 

But,  after  aU,  we  need  not  travel  to  courts  or 
camps,  to  castles  or  convents,  to  primitive  times 
or  medieval  ages,  to  the  holy  East  or  the  gold- 
hunting  "West,  in  search  of  the  extraordinary. 
We  may  find  it  often  much  nearer  home.  There 
arc  few  families,  perhaps,  that  do  not  possess  some 
traditions  and  legends  of  wonderM  occurrences, 
that  have  happened  to  some  of  its  members,  at 
some  period  or  other  in  their  past  history,  and 
which,  if  they  oould  see  the  light,  would  add 
many  astonisldng  recitals  to  those  that  are  now 
before  the  public.  Kver  and  anon  from  some  of 
these  more  occult  parages  of  human  life  and  ex- 
perience, the  veil  of  secrecy  is  dropped,  by  either 
a  fiiendly  or  unfriendly  hand ;  they  form  the  plot 
of  an  entertaining  tale  in  some  popular  serial,  or 
get  embodied  in  tiie  heart  of  a  three- volume  novel, 
or  find  tiieir  way  into  acydopiedia  of  anecdote,  and 
henceforth  become  the  common  property  of  the 
world.  Somewhat  in  this  manner,  the  fiiendly 
office  of  a  literary  aeeouchitur  has  just  been  per- 
formed for  a  number  of  curious  femily  traditions, 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Burke,  the  well-known  author  of 
many  interesting  works  upon  the  aristocrooy  of 
our  country.  From  this  gentleman's  extensive 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  private 
sources  of  domestic  English  history,  and  the  free 
access  and  intimate  intercourse  which  he  enjoys 
with  many  noble  families,  every  fresh  production 
of  his  pen,  in  this  rich  field  of  romance,  is  eagerly 
watched  and  welcomed,  and  perhaps  by  none 
more  than  by  the  scions  of  aristocratic  houses 
themselves.  His  last  work  bears  the  promising 
title  of  "Family  Bomance;  or,  Episodes  in  the 
Domestio  Annols  of  the  Aristocracy;"*  and  will, 
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perhaps,  fblly  sustain  the  reputation  earned  by 
its  predecessors.  *'  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy." 
"The  Landed  Gentry,"  &c.  The  genealogical 
details,  often  spreading  over  several  pages  in  suc- 
cession, are  all  eaviaire  to  the  general  reader,  in- 
t^t  on  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  tcx  the 
romantic  and  the  wonderftil,  although  we  can 
imagine  the  interest  with  which  these  ped^^rees 
of  Ulnstrious  houses  and  intricate  ranufioations 
of  "  blue  blood,"  will  be  scrutinized  by  the  jealona 
exclusives  of  Belgravia  and  its  circumjacent  re- 
gions. "With  the  treasure-fdll  quarry  at  his  com- 
mand, we  are  justified  in  expecting  from  Ur. 
Burke  much  amusing  and  even  exciting  reading, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  whoever 
takes  up  the  two  volumes  in  question,  to  wile 
away  the  vacant  hours  of  a  winter's  evening,  or, 
whidi  is  more  in  season,  to  enhance  the  enjoy< 
ment  of  a  sea-ride  ramble,  wiU  not  he  duap* 
pointed.  Borne  of  its  relations  are  pleasant  and 
refreshing ;  others  are  pervaded  with  an  interest 
dee^  and  tragical ;  others,  again,  recounting  the 
intngues  and  otmspiiacies  of  sacoeesftil  crime,  are 
ahuMt  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon ;  while  a  fiv 
there  are  in  which  supeniaturu  agencies  promi- 
nently figure,  and  which  we  shouM  not,  vy  any 
means  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  imnatw 
of  lonely  dwellings,  or  the  possessrav  of  shattered 
nerves  and  hypochondriacal  fencies.  The  only 
foult  we  feel  disposed  to  find  with  Mr.  Burke's 
performance  is,  the  tone  of  disrespect  in  which 
he  speaks  of  earnest  religion,  which  he  usually 
stigmatizesby  such  names  aa  enthusiasm,  fknatdcism, 
superstition,  bigotry,  and  so  forth.  The  Puritans, 
who  occasionally  cross hispath,  are  almost  invariably 
assailed  b^  the  shafts  of  his  calumny  and  carica- 
ture ;  while  their  royalist  foes  are  represented  as 
the  only  virtuous  and  saintly  people  of  the  time. 
Kis  sympathies  are  strongly  with  the  fEdthlesa 
Charles  the  First,  in  behalf  of  whom  and  hit 
cause  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  "  flnnkeyism,"  which 
we  could  not  have  anticipated  from  any  writer 
who  has  be^  brought  at  aU  into  contact  with  the 
public  opinion  of  tiie  present  day.  This  may  be 
attributed,  we  presume,  to  his  aristocratic  stofies 
and  asBodations.  In  the  misfbrtnnes  of  the  tn.- 
ilcd  ibmily  he  quite  loses  right  of  their  grett 
crimes  and  flagrant  perfidies,  and  speaks  of  their 
sufferings  as  having  atoned  for  their  "impra- 
dence."  Every  reader  of  history  knows,  that 
notwithstanding  their  reverses  and  tribulatioiiB, 
they  remained  nnhumbled,  unchanged,  nntrast- 
worthy  to  the  last.  Long  and  patiently  and  mag- 
nanimously  were  their  duplicities  borne  with,  by 
an  insulted  nation,  until  it  became  clear  to  well- 
nigh  all  men  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  aa 
enslaving  despotism  but  to  shake  them  off  for 
ever.  Stage  morality,  moreover,  finds  in  Mr. 
Burke  a  wbole-hogg  defender.  Although  we 
ftdly  believe  that  much  more  has  been  stated,  in 
wholesale  terms  of  reprobation,  ctmoeming  tia 
improprieties  of  theatrical  profbsriraialB,  tium 
could  ever  be  substantiated,  yet  wa  are  ao 
means  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  represeata- 
tions  of  Umir  superior  pnn^  and  wtae  wluGh 
oar  author  ventoii^itieenu^n^ O OQ  [C 
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Bat,  in  order  to  afford  to  oar  readera  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  jadging  for  themselves  as  to  the  flavour 
of  the  highly-seasoned  viands  now  before  ns,  we 
will  present  to  them  a  few  morsels  from  some  of 
ICr.  Burke's  more  piquant  dishas.  At  a  time 
when  "spirit-rappings^"  "table-movings^"  and 
oommnnion  with  the  manes  of  both  the  mighty  and 
the  gentle  dead,  are  driving  men  to  flieir  wit's  ends 
ti3^  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  acknowledged 
marvels,  any  new  facts,  or  old  fbots  revived,  bmr- 
ing  upon  tiiis  sabjeot,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
acceptable.  In  the  volumes  before  ns,  there  are 
two  or  three  remarkable  and  appar^tly  well- 
attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  of 
deceased  persons  to  their  relatives,  immediately 
after  their  liberation  from  the  fle^.  Although 
far  £rom  being  dupes  to  a  superstitious  credulity, 
yet  with  so  many  respectably  authenticated  oases 
of  supernatural  visitation  on  record,  and  such 
startling  approaches  as  have  been  made  of  late 
towards  the  borders  of  the  mysterious  spirit- 
wwld  around  us,  we  think  it  both  wise  and  reve- 
rent to  abstain  from  dogmatizing  too  confidently, 
on  a  Bnbject  so  solemn,  or  ntjocting  as  undoubted 
delusions  such  facts  as  we  are  about  to  relate.  It 
is  well  from  time  to  tame  to  check  our  shallow 
dogmatazings,  by  recalling  the  profound  and  cele- 
brated saying  of  Hamlet,  that 

There  ue  mtm  things  hi  heaven  md  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  jom  philosophy. 

Evem,  Kr.  Burke,  though  dearly  dinndined  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  apparitions,  frankly  ad- 
mits that  there  are  many  such  tales  oa  record, 
"supported  by  as  clear  and  strong  evidence,  as  ever 
was  produced  in  a  court  of  justice  to  convict  or 
acquit  a  prisoner."  Of  such  a  description  is  the 
one  that  follows,  whidi  is  known  as  the  "Wyn- 
yard  Ghost  Story." 

The  chief  human  actors  in  this  strange  adven- 
ture were  two  young  officers,  afterwards  known 
aa  Sir  John  Sherbroke  and  Qeneral  Wynyard, 
who  at  the  period  under  consideration  were  em- 
ployed on  foreign  service  in  Nova  Scotia.  They 
were  both  of  a  studious  turn,  of  great  similarity 
of  tastes,  and  remarkably  free  from  all  intempe- 
rate indulgences,  which  latter  circumstance  is  of 
great  Importence  in  relation  to  what  was  about 
to  happen. 

It  was  their  common  habit  to  retire  from  the  mess- 
room  immedistely  after  dinner,  and  betake  themselves  to 
the  apartments  of  one  or  other  of  them,  where  they 
would  Hit  together  fbr  hours,  each  employed  upon  his 
own  stndiea.  Snoh  was  the  case  on  the  daf  of  our  itoiy, 
when  they  met  in  the  rooms  belonging  to  Wynyard.  It 
was  about  four  o'clock,  the  afternoon  bright  and  clear, 
with  far  too  much  of  du'liefat  remaining  to  reil  any 
ftpectral  illuaiona.  Both  had  abstuned  entirely  from 
wioe.  The  apartment  had  only  two  doorsj  one  of  them 
leading  faito  the  outer  passage,  the  other  into  the  bed- 
room, from  whioh  ihvn  was  no  second  way  of  egress ; 
or,  in  other  words — for  this  matter  cannot  be  made  too 
clear — it  was  impossible  to  go  in  or  oat  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, except  by  passing  through  the  sitting-room. 

Tbey  were  both  placed  at  the  same  table,  occupied 
Bs  usaal*  when  Sherbroke  happening  to  look  up  from  bis 
|>ook,  was  aorpiised  to  sea  tail  emaciated  youth,  aboirt 
twenty  years  of  age,  standing  beside  the  door  that 
ciponed  into  the  passage.  There  was  something  bo  strik- 


ing, or  BO  nnnsnal  in  the  stranger's  appearance,  that  he 
almost  involontarily  called  the  attention  of  his  frieud  to 
him  by  alightly  touching  his  arm,  and  pointing  with  bis 
finger  to  when  the  figure  stood.  Sat  no  sooner  had 
Wynyard  raised  hia  eyes  and  fixed  them  m>on  the 
strange  viutant,  than  he  became  agitated  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  "I  have  heard,"  says  Sir  John 
Sherbroke,  "  of  a  man's  being  pale  aa  death,  but  I  never 
saw  a  living  face  assume  the  appearance  of  a  corpse,  ex- 
cept Wynyard'a  at  that  moment."  Uotb  for  awhile  re- 
mained aUent;  the  one  under  the  influence  of  some 
untold  but  powerAil  feeling ;  the  other  from  surprise  at 
his  friiend's  profound  emotion,  which,  in  some  degree,  be- 
came commani sated  to  himself,  and  made  him  also 
regard  their  strange  visitant  with  something  akin  to 
awe  

"While  the  two  friends  continued  to  gaze,  unable  to 
speak  or  move,  the  apparition — if  such  it  were— began  to 
glide  slowly  and  noiselessly  across  the  chamber.  In 
passing  them,  it  oast  a  melancholy  look  upon  young 
Wynyard,  and  immediately  after  seemed  to  enter  the  bed- 
room, where  it  was  lost  to  sight.  No  sooner  were  t^ey 
relieved  from  the  oppression  prodnced  by  this  extra- 
ordinary presence,  than  Wynyaid,  as  if  again  restored  to 
the  power  of  breathing,  drew  a  heavy  sigh,  and  mur- 
mured, as  it  seemed  unoonaoioaaly,  *'  Qreat  Ood  I  my 
brother !" 

«  Your  brother?"  repeated  Sherbroke;  "what  can  yon 
mean,  Wynyardr  There  mnst  be  some  deception  ;  but 
follow  me,  and  weTl  soon  know  the  truth  of  it." 

In  Bi^g  this  he  oanght  his  friend's  hand,  and  pre- 
ceded hun  into  the  bedroom,  from  which,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  all  egress  was  impossible.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  snriviBe — of  Shertouce  at  least— upon 
finding,  after  the  narrowest  sMrch,  that  the  room  was 
absolntely  nntenanted,  though  ho  still  believed  they  had 
been  mocked  by  some  illusion.  Wynyard,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  now  confirmed  in  his  first  impression  that  he 
had  actually  aem  the  spirit  of  his  brother.  Keither  of 
them  was  periii^s  wholly  satisfied  of  his  own  opinion  in 
a  case  where  the  reason  and  the  senses  were  so  mueh  at 
variance ;  bnt  in  the  hope  that  time  might  afibrd  s  due 
to  the  mystery,  they  took  a  note  of  the  day  and  hour, 
resolving,  however,  not  to  meotioo  the  occurrence  to  any 
of  their  brother  officers. 

As  the  impression  of  this  strange  event  grew  funter 
npon  the  minds  of  the  two  ghost-seers,  not  only  did 
Sherbroke  become  more  oonflimed  in  Us  idea  Out,  a 
trick  had  been  played  npon  them,  but  even  Wynyard  was 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  him  ....  Still  he  ootdd 
not  help  feeling  the  greatest  anxiety  irith  regard  to  his 
brother.  His  solicitnde  to  hear  from  England  increased 
every  day,  and  at  length  attained  such  a  pitch  that  it 
attruted  the  attention  of  his  brother  offioers,  who,  by 
their  importunate  mnpathy,  wormed  from  him  the 
secret  From  one  the  story  quickly  spread  to  another, 
till  it  became  a  matter  of  almost  as  much  general  in- 
terest aa  it  was  to  the  parties  principally  concerned.  Few 
indeed  of  them  but  inquired  for  Wynyard'a  letters  before 
aslung  for  their  own,  so  eager  were  they,  for  the  most 
part,  to  obtain  a  due  to  this  strange  mystery.  .... 

At  length  the  vessel,  so  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected, arrived,  and  the  letters  that  come  in  her  were  de- 
livered to  their  respective  owneta,  while  sitting  in  the 
mesa-room  at  supper.  No  letter  ft»r  Wynyard  J  the  dis- 
appointment was  generaL  The  newspapers  were  eagerly 
searched,  but  nothing  appeared  in  the  obituaries,  nothing 
in  any  part,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  family, 
that  could  supply  a  solution  of  the  ghost-story.  All  had 
read  their  letters  except  Sherbroke,  who  had  yet  one  re- 
m  lining  unopened.  It  almost  seemed  for  a  moment  as 
if  Jie  hesitated  to  break  the  seal ;  but  he  did  break  It  { 
and  a  hasty  glance  at  the  contents  was  qoite  enough. 
With  a  look  of  much  pain  and  suiprise,  he  started  up, 
and  beckoning  his  friend  to  follow  him,  left  the  mess- 
room.  The  officers  at  the  supper-table  all  came  to  the 
oonolnslon  that  the  letter  had  some  relation  to  the  event 
about  which  all  were  so  curious  .  .  .  ^^Q^theiAiM  of 
an  hour.  Sherbroke  again  nttt^  hh  tM^ewroe  TmCSgst 
them,  hu  mind  evidently  fiill  of  thoughts  that  bemldered 
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and  oppressed  him.  InsUftd  of  seaUnR  himself  Rt  the 
mess-table,  lie  went  up  to  the  Are,  where  he  leaned  his 
bead  against  the  mantel-piece,  without  noticing  any  one, 
and,  bent  though  all  were  on  learning  something  more 
of  the  mystery,  ngno  liked  to  question  him.  At  last,  after 
a  long  and  painful  silence,  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Wyn- 

{'ard's  brother  is  no  more.   He  died,  as  I  learn  fVom  the 
etter  yon  saw  me  open,  on  the  veiy  day,  and  at  tire  very 
hoar  h'lH  spirit  appeared,  or  seemed  to  appear,  to  us !' " 

Hero  this  wonderM  rektion  might  properly 
terminate,  were  it  not  for  another  singular  circum- 
stance connected  therewith,  and  which  deserves  to 
he  mentioned.  Notwithstanding  the  general  be- 
lief among  his  friends  in  the  reDdity  of  the  appari- 
tion, Sherbroke  still  obstinately  clung  to  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  human  agency— one 
of  those  paradoxes  in  human  credulousncss  of 
which  we  need  never  look  for  to  find  abundant 
examples.  After  years  had  swept  by,  this  sceptic 
returned  to  England ;  and  while  walking  one  day 
with  two  friends  in  Piccadilly,  lo !  he  behold  on 
the  other  edde  of  the  street,  tiie  p^fect  ima^  of 
his  Nova  Scotia  spirit,  ooept  that  it  was  neither 
so  pale  noi  so  eniociated.  "  Kow  tiien/'  said  he 
to  nimself^  "we  shall  ham  that  singular  affair 
unravelled."  And  forthwith  darting  across  the 
way,  he  at  once  accosted  the  "Btranger,  excumng 
the  liberty  he  was  taking  by  a  hasty  narrative 
of  the  circnmatances  which  had  led  to  it,  and 
dwelling  not  a  little  upon  his  close  resemblance 
to  the  supposed  phantom.  The  gentleman  ac- 
cepted his  apology  with  polite  frankness,  but  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  been  out  of  England, 
and  therefore  could  have  been  no  party  to  any 
deception,  such  as  that  implied,  even  had  he  been 
so  inclined.  "For  the  likcnesB,"  he  added,  "you 
will  no  longer  be  surprised  at  it,  when  I  tell  yqn 
that  I  am  &e  twin  brother  of  him  whose  spirit 
you  saw  in  Nova  Scotia.  While  he  was  living 
wo  were  always  considered  to  bear  an  extraordi- 
nary resembWtce  to  each  other." 

This  marvellous  occurrence,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  admits  of  solution  only  in  one  of  four  ways. 
Either  we  must  suppose  tiiat  two  high-minded  and 
ccmscientions  officers  concocted  a  cruel  fctlsehood 
in  relation  to  Uie  deceased  brother  of  one  of  thm  ,* 
or,  secondly,  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  a  trick 
played  upon  them  their  brother  officers  ;  or, 
thirdly,  that  in  the  light  of  day  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, they  both  becamesubjectto  the  same  illusions; 
or,  finally,  that  they  did  actually  see  what  they  fan- 
cied they  saw,  which  would  at  once  establish  the 
possibility  of  supernatural  appearances,  and  give 
indirect  confirmation  to  many  similar  talcs  of 
mystery.  As  regards  the  first  and  second  hypo- 
thesis, we  do  not  suppose  they  will  bo  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained;  Mr.  Burke,  with  many  signs 
of  vacillation,  affects  to  receive  the  third  conjec- 
ture as  the  explanation  forced  upon  him,  though 
tho  illustrations  and  analogies  he  quotes  arc  ut- 
terly unsatisfactory  and  some  of  them  irrelevant. 
For  our  part,  unless  we  are  to  abandon  our  per- 
Buonon  of  separate  spiritual  existences  altogetiicr, 
the  Inst  theory  seems  to  us  to  present  the  most 
obvious  Boluticm,  and  qmte  as  conceivable  as  either 
of  the  rest. 

The  next  family  tradition  (to  whidi  wo  propose 


to  refer)  is  current  in  "Wiltshire,  and  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Crabbe's  "  Tales  of  the  Hall,'*  under 
the  title  of  "Lady  Barbara  and  the  Ghost;" 
although  the  bard,  misled  by  popular  exaggera- 
tions, and  indulging  in  poetic  licence,  has  loaded 
the  narration  with  many  absurd  additions,  and 
even  mistaken  some  of  the  principal  actors.  These, 
according  to  Mr.  Burke's  version  of  the  incident, 
which  he  received  from  a  descendant  of  the 
mily,  were  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  Lady  Beres- 
ford.  We  will  allow  our  annalist  to  rcdate  the 
circumstBDoe  in  his  own  language : — 

At  a  very  early  age,  Lord  Tyrone  and  Lady  Bercsford 
had  been  on  terms  of  inUmate  friendship,  such  as  era 
only  exist  in  extreme  youth ;  and  with  a  romantic  ^iiit, 
not  at  all  snrprising  at  their  age,  entered  into  a  mauul 
compact  that  whichever  of  the  two  died  first,  shonld,  if 
the  thing  were  posuUe,  appeario  the  other.  Yean  rolled 
on,  the  lady  had  married  and  become  a  widow,  and  had, 
probably,  forgotten  her  youthful  promise,  when  she  was 
suddenly  remmded  of  it  in  a  manner  that  was  impressire, 
if  not  awful.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  170*,  fee 
tradition  has  preserved  the  day  with  wondeH'til  exactsees. 
Lady  Beresford  went  to  bed  in  full  health,  as  it  seemed, 
without  any  one  remarking  or  herself  being  consdons  of 
the  slightest  depression  of  spirits,  or  change  in  hernsiul 
habits.  Ailer  a  time  she  woke  fiiom  her  first  sleep,  and 
to  her  infinite  stirprise  saw  Lord  Tyrone  standing  by  her 
bedside.  While  she  yet  continued  to  gaze  in  tSstaibed 
wonder,  the  figure  informed  her  that  she  saw  the  ghost 
of  Lord  TjTone,  that  he  was  Uien  in  bliss,  and  had  only 
come  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  To  ranvince  her  that 
it  was  no  dream,  he  wrote  his  name  in  her  pocket-book, 
twisted  the  cnrtiuns  through  a  great  ring  in  the  ceiling, 
left  the  print  of  his  hand  apon  a  wardrobe,  and  finally, 
laying  his  finger  upon  her  wrist,  made  an  indelible  maii, 
in  farther  testimony  of  his  noctnmal  visit.  He  thea 
foretold  that  she  would  marry  again,  be  exceedingly  uS' 
fortunate  in  her  marriage,  and  die  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
in  her  forly-second  year.  Sleep  soon  again  came  ova 
her;  bat,  upon  awaldng  in  the  morning,  the  events  of 
the  night  burst  at  once  upon  her  memory.  They  could 
not  have  been,  as  she  at  first  imagined,  the  shadows  of 
a  dream ;  there  were  the  curtains  twisted  through  the 
ring  in  the  ceiling ;  there  was  the  print  of  a  hand  iq>on 
the  wardrobe;  there  vras  the  singular  mark  upon  her 
wrist,  and  so  indelible  that  she  was  ever  afterwards 
to  hide  it  with  ft  band  of  black  velvet  after  nuh 
proofs,  any  doubt  could  still  have  remained,  it  was  re- 
moved at  break&istliy  the  arrival  of  a  letter  umoandng 
Lord  Tyrone's  death. 

The  ghost  turned  out  to  be  a  veradous  on^ 
evidentiy  possessing  a  clear  insight  into  futurity. 
Tho  soothsay^'  who  predicted  to  Juliua  Csesar  his 
death  at  the  Ides  of  March,  was  not  a  truer  pro- 
phet.   For  a  time,  as  Crabbe  sings  — 

It  had  such  influence  on  the  widow's  mind 
That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resigned, 
Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 
Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  villa^  down ; 
Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  bnt  still 
With  a  subdued,  bat  half-rebellions  will. 

At  length,  however,  the  impression  of  ihe 
spirit's  warning  had  so  far  &ded,  tiiat  she  listened 
to  the  addresses  of  a  General  Qoi^cs,  whom  she 
eventually  married.  Thoi^h  ardent  enough  as  a 
lover,  he  proved  to  be  a  faithless  husband. 

His  day  of  love — a  brief  autiminal  day. 
E'en  at  its  dawning  hasteo'd  to  decay. 

Disputes  at  length  became  so  frequent  and 
fierce  as  to  nec^sitate  a  separation.  Wnk  strange 
inconsistency  andptn^rscDesi^^^f^^^f^,  no  sooner 
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Tcre  tiiey  divorced,  than  they  b^an  mutually  to 
r^t  their  qnarrela,  and  found  no  peaco  until 
they  came  toother  again,  more  in  lore  with  each 
other  than  before. 

"Lmij  Beresford,"  says  Mr.  Burite,  "soon  proved 
enceinte,  and  was  now  near  tha  time  of  her  confinement 
Being  her  Hrthdny,  she  had  invited  a  party  of  ftienda, 
and,  in  the  overJtowing  satisfaction  of  the  moment, 
chanced  to  remark,  "  ^Vell,  I  never  expected  to  see  ibifl 
day;  I  have  now  completed  my  forty-Uiird  year."  "Not 
80,"  replied  the  old  family  clergyman ;  "  I  officiated  at 
your  ladyship's  christ^iinff,  and  can  certify  that  you  are 
to-day  only  forty-two."  Sne  had  not,  then,  passed  the 
fitted  and  fatal  limit ;  she  might  yet  die,  as  the  ghost  hod 
predicted,  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  in  her  forty-second 
year !  The  shock  thns  occasioned,  was  too  much  for  one 
in  her  delicate  situation ;  she  was  immediately  seized 
with  the  pains  of  premature  labour,  and  died  that  night. 
Brief  as  the  interval  vas,  aha  is  yet  said  to  have  related 
the  gboat  story  to  her  son,  Sir  Marons,  vho  afterwards 
80  br  verifted  that  upon  nneoveting  her  mist,  he 
foimd  the  impression  of  a  finger. 

Several  other  legends  of  a  yet  more  vonderfiil 
sod  incredible  ch^ticter  will  be  found  in  tiiese 
Tolmnes ;  pasang  them  by,  however,  we  quote,  as 
a  fittii^  pendant  to  the  preceding  stories,  two 
remarkable  instances  of  sympathy  between  twins, 
which,  whether,  as  psychological  or  physiological 
phenomena,  strike  us  as  being  quite  as  astonislung 
as  tiie  preceding,  although,  in  all  probability,  they 
will  be  far  more  readily  believed.  We  know  of 
no  principle  upon  which  the  mysterioTia  e£fect8 
a^nt  to  be  related  are  explicable,  unless  it  be 
that  recently  sn^sted  by  some  of  tho  more  emi- 
nent students  of  ttie  science  of  animal  magnetism; 
namely,  that  there  exists  a  subtle  and  universally 
difibsed  fluid  or  force,  which  is  the  medixmi  of  all 
intercommunion  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
which  is  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
impreasions  with  more  Uian  electrical  rapidity,  and 
through  vast  distancea.  If  tiiis  view,  Bnpportedby 
nich  men  as  Beiohenbach  and  Gregory,  be  borne 
in  mind  while  readii^  following  atatementa, 
wme  due  nmjjr  be  olforded  to  what  otherwise 
might  appear  incredible.  The  first  atory  refers  to 
louis  Bl^c,  the  well-known  Freooh  Communist, 
and  exile  of  the  last  Bevolution. 

Louis  Blanc  and  his  brother  had  a  close  resemblance 
in  manner,  person,  and  features,  and,  what  is  still  more 
nmarkiU>le,  they  were  connected  by  one  of  those  myste- 
rious sympathiea,  the  very  existence  of  which  we  are  all 
tx)  apt  to  deny,  because  we  cannot  comprehend  its  nature. 
"There  are  no  tigers  in  India,"  says  a  French  traveller, 
ftridng  to  his  friend, "  for  i  have  seen  none ;"  and  so  will 
the  sceptic  say,  when  he  is  told  that  however  separated 
might  be  these  two  brothers,  no  accident  could  happen 
to  the  one,  without  the  other  having  a  sympathetic  feel- 
ing of  it.  Thns,  it  chanced  one  day,  while  the  brother  of 
Loois  was  enjoying  himself  among  a  party  of  friends,  he 
was  suddenly  observed  to  change  colour ;  and  upon  being 
questioned,  he  complained  of  a  sensation,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  blow  upon  the  head,  and  he  avowed  his  firm 
conviction  that  something  must  bare  befallen  his  brother 
then  in  Paris.  The  company  generally  laughed  at  this 
as  a  mere  imaginary  notion ;  out  some  more  curious  than 
the  rest,  made  an  exact  minute  of  the  day  and  hour,  to 
see  how  far  this  warning  was  justified  by  the  actual 
event  And  what  was  the  result?  At  the  precise  mo- 
ment thus  indicated,  Louis,  while  walking  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  bad  been  knocked  down  by  a  blow  upon  the 
hud,  dealt  by  some  one  who  approached  him  onper- 
cdvcd  &om  behind.  So  severe  was  ttie  blow,  that  he  fell 
MDseleBa  to  the  gnnmd,  and  the  ruffian  escaped," 
TOK.  zx.  SO.  cczxxr. 


Our  next  instance  gives  a  similar  picture  in 
reverse. 

Louis  Blanc  had  foimd  it  prudent  to  seek  a  temporaiy 
asylum  in  Kngland.  As  had  happened  in  the  preceding 
case,  he  one  day  experienced  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  fill 
was  not  right  with  his  brother,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  company  of  friends,  and  was 
least  likely  to  be  influenced  by  such  Ronsations  in  tliu 
common  order  of  things.  Here  again,  the  very  minuto 
was  not«d  down,  and  a  short  time  after,  a  letter  came 
fVom  his  brother  in  Paris,  stating  that  he  wrote  then  as 
he  might  never  be  able  to  write  again.  It  appears  that 
a  pamphlet  had  been  published  in  France  bitterly  reflect- 
ing upon  Louis,  and  that  his broUier had, inconsequence, 
called  out  the  author,  who  in  the  duel  was  severely 
wounded.  Such  is  the  tale,  which,  we  are  told,  liOuis 
Blanc  is  in  the  habit  of  relating  to  bis  friends. 

This  singular  circumstance  appears  to  have 
been  the  actual  prototype  of  that  ingenious  me- 
lodrama of  the  French  dramatist  known  as  the 
"Corsican  Brothers,"  and  which  has  lately  been 
rendered  so  popular  by  the  inimitable  acting  of 
TiSx.  Charles  Xean.  Tho  story,  moreover,  is  con- 
firmatory of  a  similar  anecdote  of  two  brothers  in 
our  own^country,  and  which  cannot  be  denied,  if 
there  be  any  veracity  in  monumental  records : 

Nicholas  and  Andrew  Trenu^e  were  twins  and 

younger  sons  of  Thomas  Tremayne,  a  Devonshu-e  gentle- 
man, of  good  estate  and  well  connected.  So  perfect  was 
their  likeness  in  size,  shape,  featture,  and  colour  of  their 
hair,  nay,  the  very  tone  of  their  voices,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  nicest  eye  to  find  ont  any  pcont  of  differ- 
ence. Even  their  parents  could  not  tell  one  from  the 
other,  and  were  obliged  to  distangnish  them  by  some 
secret  mark,  which  the  twins  would  oftentimes  amuse 
themselves  by  changing.  Wonderful  as  was  this  exter- 
nal similitude,  it  was  yet  more  surprising  to  find  them 
governed  by  precisely  the  same  feelings  and  affections. 
^Vhat  one  liked,  the  other  liked;  what  one  loathed,  the 
other  loathed  ;  if  one  was  ill,  tha  other  sickened;  and  if 
one  was  pained,  the  other  snfi^red  in  the  same  part  and 
in  the  same  degree.  These  sympathies  occurred  at 
whatever  distance  they  might  be  apart,  and  without  any 
intelligence  or  communication  with  each  other. 

In  the  year  1504,  these  twins  served  in  the  wars  at 
Newbaven,  or  Havre  de  Grace,  as  it  is  now  called,  upon 
the  Fren<di  coast  Of  their  previous  fortunes  we  have 
no  account,  nor  is  there  any  conyectund  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  very  great  difference  that  we  now  find  in  their 
respective  positions.  The  one  was  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  while  the  other  was  only  a  private  soldier.  This, 
however,  made  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  strong 
sympathy  Uiat  had  previously  existed  between  them,  as 
was  now  speedily  to  be  seen.  In  the  fierce  battle  that 
ensued,  one  of  we  twins  was  slain.  The  other  imnus- 
diately  stepped  into  his  place,  and,  flghtinf  :  with  tho 
utmost  galliuitiy,  fell  dead  upon  the  bo^  of  nis  brother. 

Having  in  the  preceding  presumed  examples  of 
supematuralism  ministered  to  the  peculiar  pen- 
chant of  clairvoyants,  rappista,  connoisscxu^  in 
ghostology,  andsuch  like  mystery- mongers,  wo  next 
commend  to  the  attention  of  that  numerous  and 
constantly  increasing  class  of  persons  who  strenu- 
ously mamtain  the  curative  powers  of  mesmerism 
and  electro- biology,  a  case  bo  surprisingly  illuBtrn- 
tive  of  their  views  as  to  be  liable  to  be  scouted  as 
fabulous,  were  it  not  by  unquestionable  testimony 
placed  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Thia  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  extraordinory  life  and  beneficent 
labours  of  Valentine  Greatraks.  An  outline  of 
the  history  of  this  singular  man  appeared,  wo 
remember,  in  a  former  work  of  Mr.  Eurkc's,  tho 
"Anecdotes  of  the  Axistocracy;"  but  s^cq  tho 
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issue  of  that  puhlication,  a  mass  of  fresh  materials  | 
of  great  interest,  has  come  into  the  hands  of  our 
author,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of  Hr.  Great-  • 
raks'  Uneal  descendants.  This  person  vas  an! 
Irishman  by  hirth,  and  figured  during  that  period 
of  unwonted  national  excitement — middle  of 
the  aerenteenth  century.  At  Hxe  time  of  the 
terrible  Rebellion  of  1641,  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age,  Then  his  mother  fled  with  him  to  Eng- 
land, hia  fathor  hang  dead.  Having  enjoyed  the 
asylum  aflbidsd  by  a  lelatiTe  during  the  perilous 
times  tiiat  ensued  upon  this  sanguinary  out-break, 
he  retomed  to  his  t^cted  countryin  1647.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  two  years 
later,  he  accepted  a  lieutenancy  of  a  troop  of 
horse  in  Ludlow's  raiment,  and  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  his  military  duties  until  the  disband- 
ing of  tiie  army  in  1656.  On  retiring  from  active 
serrioe,  he  took  to  a  country  life,  and  employed 
many  of  his  poor  countrymen  in  either  agricul- 
tural or  mining  operations ;  while  such  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held,  that  before  long  he 
was  made  both  clerk  and  justice  of  the  Peace. 

About  the  year  1662,  an  extraordinary  change 
came  over  him,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words : 
"  About  four  years  since,  I  had  on  impulse,  or  a 
strange  persuasion  in  my  mind  (of  which  I  am 
not  ahle  to  give  any  rational  account  to  another), 
which  did  very  frequently  surest  to  me  that 
tiiere  was  bratowed  on  me  Hie  gift  of  curing  the 
King's  Evil,  which,  for  the  extiaordinaiiness  of 
it,  I  thought  fit  to  ooxuwal  for  some  time ;  but  at 
length,  I  communicated  this  to  my  wife,  and  told 
her  that  I  did  verily  believe  that  God  had  given 
me  t^e  blessing  to  cure  the  King's  Evil ;  for 
whether  I  were  in  public  or  private,  sleeping  or 
waking,  still  I  had  the  impulse."  His  wife  not 
crediting  him,  he  did  the  most  sensible  thing  that 
was  possible — put  his  fancied  powers  to  the  test, 
and  with  tbfi  most  triumphant  results.  Some  of 
his  neighbours  having  afflicted  children  and  rela- 
tives, they  were  brought  to  him  and  healed.  The 
method  employed  by  Kr.  Greatraks  in  effecting 
his  cures,  was  simply  rubbing  the  ajhefedplaee  teith 
Am  hand,  and  offering,  at  the  same  time,  prayer  to 
Jesus  that  the  eufPerer  might  be  healed.  From 
the  tonoat  oiicmnstance,  he  was  called  by  his  oon- 
temporariei,  the  "Bbwer," 

In  lOCLiSfsMr.Barira,  on  the  Sunday  after  Esfltar- 
day,  he  fut  that  these  powers  were  much  enlarged,  and 
that  the  "gift  of  healing"  vas  oommimicat«d  to  him  by 
God  for  the  removal  of  other  sioLneases.  On  the  Wed- 
need^r  following,  he  healed  a  poor  man  of  an  nloerous 
lag ;  and  on  the  next  di^  he  went  to  Colonel  Fhaire,  at 
Cahinnony,  who  was  very  ill  of  ague,  which  was  imme- 
diately taken  away  by  strokiDg.  **  When  Mr.  Qnaixtks 
eame  to  my  U^t/fBt"  writes  the  Colonel's  son,  **  the  eomt 
mts  crowded  with  patients,  whom  he  attended  all  the 
afternoon.  Many  were  perfectly  oared,  without  any 
retam  of  their  dia orders,  and  most  received  benefit.  I 
have  heard  my  two  eldest  sisters  (who  were  women 
grown),  and  my  etdeat  brother,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  and  many  other  honourable  jteople,  that  wonld 
speak  nothilQ  but  tmth,  often  say  that  they  have  many 
timea  seen  him  stroke  a  -violent  pain  from  ihe  shoulder 
to  the  elbow,  and  so  to  the  wrist,  and  thence  to  the  tip  of 
the  thumb,  and  by  holding  it  strongly  there  for  some  tune, 
it  had  evaporated.  There  are  many  wonders  of  t^'T 
kind,  whioh,  though  asswndly  trae,  have  so  nnob  the 


air  of  romance,  that  I  have  no  pleasure  in  relating 
them." 

Such  crowds  of  the  nek  nowresorted  to  the  demesne 
of  Atfane  (Mr.  G:n  residence),  that  its  remarkable  owcor 
found  himself  left  "  no  time  to  follow  bis  own  oceaeionF, 
nor  epjoy  the  company  of  his  family  and  friends."  He 
set  three  days  in  the  week  apart,  from  in  the  momio^ 
tiU  sis  at  night,  to  lay  hands  on  all  who  came ;  and  ao 
coatiuned  some  months  at  home.  *'  But  the  mullituded 
which  came  daily  were  so  great,  that  the  ndghbouring 
towns  were  not  able  to  accommodate  them ;  whereupon, 
for  the  good  of  others,"  writes  Mr.  tireatraks, "  I  left  my 
home  and  went  to  Yonghal,  where  great  multitudes  re- 
sorted to  me,  not  only  the  inhabiumts,  bat  alao  ont  of 
England ;  so  that  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town 
told  me  they  were  afraid  that  some  of  the  sick  people 
that  came  to  see  me  ont  of  England  might  bring  the 
infection  (the  Plague)  into  the  place ;  whereon  I  retired 
again  to  my  house  at  AfSJtae,  where  I  observed  three  days 
by  layii^  my  hands  on  all  that  came,  whatsoever  the 
diseases  were  (and  many  were  cured  and  many  were 
not) ;  so  that  my  stable,  bam,  and  malt-house,  were 
filled  with  sick  people." 

It  can  hardly  £ul  to  have  occurred  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  these  marvellous  recitals— -of  which 
we  know  but  of  one  parallel,  that  it  would  not  be 
orthodox  to  mention — that  no  intimation  has  yet 
been  made  of  any  opposition  ^ther  from  "  the 
faculty  "  or  from  '*  the  cloth."  That  the  former 
class,  with  all  their  pectmiary  interests,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  prof^ional  reputation,  at  stake, 
should  stand  idly  and  dumbly  by,  and  witness 
titese  astounding  fbats  in  ther^teotioBf  was  not  to 
be  expected ;  still  our  diligent  eom^SUa  xeonds 
nothing  to  their  discredit.  Would  that  we  oonld 
say  as  much  fsa  tiie  pxiesUy  ordw,  who  have  ever 
been  the  bulwariES  of  "things  as  tiiey  are,"  and 
the  ruthless  persecutors  of  every  man,  however 
eminent  and  God-gifted,  if  he  has  not  darived  his 
diploma  and  certificate  from  their  consecrating 
himds.  It  happened  in  the  present  case,  as  it  has 
happened  in  thousands  of  instances  before  and 
since.  It  was  but  a  new  version  of  a  very 
old  tale.  We  all  remember  the  inquisitorial 
question  addressed  to  the  apostolic  wonder- 
workers, "By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things  ?  "  In  tiiis  case,  the  bishop  was  the  Caia- 
phas  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dean  of  linnore's 
court  was  the  Sanhedrim  before  which  the  oSeadsr 
was  summoned,  and  by  which  he  was  prohibited 
from  laying  hands  on  any  sick  people  fiir  uie  fUore. 

This  order,  we  are  told,  Sb.  Oreatnks  ob^vd  for 
two  days ;  but  going  into  the  village  of  Cappoquin,  he 
met  many  poor  and  sick  persons  come  to  Um  out  of 
England,  and  he  could  not,  out  of  compasfflon  to  their 
misery,  stay  his  hand  &om  them.  The  oishop,  himseU^ 
now  sent  for  him,  and  demanded  "  where  was  his  lieense 
for  curing,  as  all  physioians  ought  to  have  one  from  the 
ordinary  o(  the  diooese."  To  which  he  replied,  "that 
though  he  had  no  such  licence,  he  knew  no  Uw  which 
prohibited  any  person  from  doing  what  good  he  could  to 
his  neighbour."  The  bish^  renewed  the  prohibition  in 
yet  stricter  terms ;  but  Mr,  Greatraks  refiued  oomplianes 
with  the  order,  and  at  home,  in  Dublin,  and  whereeoevCT 
his  occauons  called  him,  be  oontiniied  the  exardse 
what  he  believed  to  be  his^'^fL* 

The  £ame  of  his  beneficent  eo^oits  having 
spread  to  this  side  of  the  Irish  Channel,  Mr. 
Greatraks  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Conway,  then 
residing  at  Eagley,  in  Warwickshire,  far  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  his  lady  of  a  vioWt  headache. 
Here  he  stayed  about  9,  moath|  iooeesaiitl^  em- 
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plo^d  in  his  works  of  compassion ;  but  although 
many  astoniBhing  cures  were  effocted,  the  ob- 
stinate malady  of  hu  nohle  hostess  seems  to  have 
defied  his  skiU.  In  a  remarkable  letter,  dddressod 
by  Lord  Conway  to  his  brother,  occurs  thefbllowing 
passages.  "  Very  few  have  &iled  under  his  hands 
of  the  many  hundreds  that  he  hath  touched  in 
these  parts.  I  must  confess  that,  before  his 
arrival,  I  did  not  believe  the  tenth  part  of  those 
things  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of. 
This  morning  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  recom- 
mended to  me  a  prebend's  son  in  his  diocese,  to 
be  brought  to  him,  for  a  leprosy  from  head  to 
foot,  which  hath  been  judged  incurable  above  ten 
years,  and  in  my  chamber  he  cured  him  perfectly, 
that  is,  from  a  moist  humour ;  'twas  inunediately 
dried  up  and  began  to  fall  off;  the  itching  was 
quite  gone,  and  the  hmt  of  it  taken,  away.  The 

youth  was  transported  to  admiration  I  am 

far  iiem  thinking  these  cures  miraculous ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  done  by  a  sanative  virtue  and  a 
natural  efficieMy,  whioh  extends  not  to  all  diseases 
alike,  as  he  dotjti  despatch  some  with  a  great  deal  of 
ease,  and  others  not  without  a  great  deal  of  pains." 

I^m  Sagley,  Ur.  Greatraks  went  to  Worcester, 
i^ere,  on  his  arrival,  a  letter  reached  him,  con- 
v^ing  the  royal  mandate  that  he  should  appear  at 
Wnitehall.  Obeying  this  summons,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  took  np  his  residence  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn-fields ;  and  having  been  presented  at 
Court,  he  retiuTied  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  pub- 
licly cured  the  sick,  and  filled  the  whole  city  with 
amazement.  Nothing  was  spoken  of  in  London,  for 
Bome  time,  but  the  prodigies  that  he  wrought. 
Dr.  Lloyd,  the  chaplain  of  the  Charter  House, 
having  issued  an  abusive  work  against  the 
"Stroker,"  entitled,  ""Wonders  no  Miracles," 
Mr.  Greatraks,  in  reply,  wrote  his  "Brief  Ac- 
count," which  he  inscribed  to  the  philosophic 
Robert  Boyle,  who,  together  with  Cudworth,  and 
other  celebrated  men  of  that  age,  did  not  hesitate 
to  throw  the  shield  of  their  authority  and  infiu- 
ence  over  the  "  Irish  Bmphet"  How  long  he 
remained  in  London  does  not  appear.  He  was  in 
Dublin  in  1681,  whieh  awears  to  have  been  his 
last  pnblio  appearance.  He  is  described  by  some 
of  his  contemporarieB  as  having  been  a  man  of 
la^  statars  and  surprising  strength.  "He  has 
oftrai,"  writes  one,  "  taken  a  handful  of  ha^el-nuts 
and  cracked  most  of  them  with  one  gripe  of  his 
hand ;  and  has  often  divided  a  single  hazel-nut  by 
his  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  had  the  largest,  hea- 
viest, and  softest  hand,  I  believe,  of  any  man  of 
hifl  time ;  to  which  I  do  attribute  the  natural 
reason  of  the  great  virtues  of  his  hand  above  other 
men."  This  "  largeneBs"  of  the  Stroker's  hand, 
has  always  been  a  tradition  in  the  family. 

We  urge  this  remarkable  example  of  Nature's 
curative  powers  upon  all  who  are  interested  in 
niitigating  the  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  Wo 
regret  that  Mr.  Burke  did  not  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  show  how  strikingly  the  facts  he  has 
collected  serve  to  exemplify  tiie  recent  disco- 
Teries  of  electro-biologists,  to  whose  modes  of 
operation  Ifr.  Oreatrak'i  manipulations  socm  to 
war  an  almost  exact  resembLanec.   If  talents  of 
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this  wonderful  and  beautiful  dosoription  do  indeed 
lie  buried  in  these  mysterious  bodies  of  ours, 
sorely  it  is  high  time  that  they  should  be  disin- 
terred, and  consecrated  to  the  servioe  of  saffiBring 
humanity. . 

We  pass  now,  in  conduaion,  to  a  very  di£Ebrent 
theme,  and  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  of 
family  romance  wliioh  we  have  ever  mot  with. 
We  well  remember  —  and  the  circumstanco, 
perhaps,  also  fell  beneaUi  the  notipe  of  many  of 
our  readers — that  a  short  period  after  the  death 
of  the  ex-King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe,  and 
when  the  chances  of  the  elevation  of  any  of  his 
sons  to  the  throne  were  being  ratiier  anxiously 
considered,  a  mysterious  sort  of  paragraph  was 
going  the  round  of  the  newspapers,  insinuating 
that  the  dethroned  monarch  was  an  intorlopor  into 
the  Orleans  family,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his 
heirs  had  any  right  to  royal  honours.  There  was 
just  enough  in  the  obscure  announoement  to 
awaken  and  stimulate  curiosity,  but  not  sufficient 
to  afibrd  to  the  judgment  data  for  the  fommtioa  of 
a  decisive  opinion.  It  looked  like  a  Wjintoa 
scandal  fiung  uito  the  &llen  soverei^'s  grave, 
or  a  reckless  expedient  of  political  animosity,  in- 
tended to  damage  the  dynastic  interests  and  pros- 
pects of  his  aspiring  family.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, if  we  may  credit  the  startling  revelations 
given  in  one  of  the  sections  of  Sb*.  Burke's  work, 
there  is  more  truth  in  the  significant  rumour  than 
we  wero  disposed  to  admit.  According  to  these 
disclosures,  Louis  Philippe  was  the  changeling 
son  of  an  Italian  jailor,  while  the  real  heir  to  the 
throne  had  been  defrauded  of  her  royal  heritage, 
and  died  with  her  wrongs  unrcdreeaed.  But 
without  further  prelude,  we  proceed  to  give  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  facts  upon  which  these  start- 
ling allegations  rest. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  last  century  that  Lord 
Newborough,  an  Irish  peer,  lately  widowed, 
while  residing  at  Florence,  was  fascinated  by  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  a  youthful  ballerina,  named 
Maria  Stella  Petronella  Chiappini,  whose  per* 
fbrmances  he  waa  accustomed  to  witness  at  the 
opera.  An  acquaintance  commenced  between 
them,  and  after  negotiating  a  bai^aia  with  the 
reputed  &tiier  of  the  charming  gir^  she  was 
transferred  to  the  mansion  of  her  noble  admirer. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Newborough  towards  his 
prize  was  honourable  and  delicate  in  the  extreme, 
for  he  immediately  made  her  his  wife,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  years,  and,  returning  to 
England,  introduced  her  to  the  highest  circles  as 
Lady  Newborough.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
who  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 

On  the  death  of  the  old  Lord,  1807,  Lady  New- 
borough  felt  a  natural  desire  to  revisit  her  Italian 
relatives,  which  she  accordingly  did,  taking  with 
her  her  two  boys.  On  arriving  at  Florence,  her 
first  care  was  to  seek  out  her  father,  whom  aho 
found  settled  in  a  much  superior  condition  to  that 
of  his  earlier  career.  He  and  all  the  members  of 
her  family  treated  her  with  profound  respect,  but 
with  a  distance  and  reserve  that  was  inexpUcable, 
and  that  distressed  heeigaffiieti^Hat^niQ^I&oeB- 
sirely,  [Die  only  ezoepticm  to  this  was  her  fiither; 
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but  all  freedom  of  intercourse  even  with  him  was 
prevented  by  the  constant  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  by  her  other  relatives,  who  for  some 
myBterious  reason  would  never  leave  them  alone 
together.  Vexed,  and  annoyed  by  this  rratraint, 
she  removed  to  another  part  of  Italy,  where  she 
dwelt  for  several  years,  until  news  was  brought 
to  her  that  old  Chiappini  was  at  the  point  of  dei^. 
She  flew  to  Florraicc,  and  arrived  a  few  days 
before  the  old  man  died.  Ho  was  delighted  to  see 
ber,  and  was  anxious  to  be  left  alone  with  her,  as 
be  evidentiy  bad  sometliing  important  to  impart- 
But,  as  before,  all  unrestraint  intercourse  was 
denied,  the  brother,  especially,  never  leaving  them 
for  a  moment.  At  length  the  poor  man  died,  with 
the  harassing  secret  of  his  bosom  undivulged. 

This  scene,  as  might  be  expected,  made  a 
painfhl  impression  on  the  mind  of  Karia  Stella, 
and  excited  vague  suspicions  of  a  strange  mys- 
tery enshrouding  her.  The  only  link  that  bound 
her  to  the  family  being  now  broken,  she  bade 
them  farewell  for  ever,  and  again  quitted  Flo- 
rence. Six  months  afterwards  a  packet  was 
put  into  her  hands,  of  which  the  superscription 
made  her  start,  as  it  was  in  the  weli-kuown  hand- 
writing of  her  father.  Her  whole  attention  was 
at  once  riveted.  The  letter  had  been  written  by 
Chiappini  after  the  commencement  of  his  illness, 
in  anticipation  of  the  difficulties  of  making  any 
oral  oommunication.  It  disdosed.  to  her  as- 
tounding &ct  that  she  was  not  bis  daughter,  and 
bitterly  bewailed,  the  injustice  and  wrong  to  which 
he  had  so  long  been  a  paity.  "  But  if  I  was 
guilty,"  remarks  the  conscience-smitten  man, 
"  how  much  greater  was  the  guilt  of  your  real 
father !"  He  then  proceeds  to  divulge  the  dazzling 
secret  of  her  birth  as  follows : — , 

About  four  months  before  yonr  birth,  a  great  foreign 
noblemftD  and  bis  lady  arrived  in  our  town,  with  a  nu- 
merous Italiui  retinue,  and  hired  the  principal  house' 

from  the  Marchese  B^- —  and  Lord  .   It  vas  said 

that  they  were  French,  and  of  illustrious  rank  and  great 
wealth.  The  lady  was  far  advanced  in  pref^nancj,  and  so 
was  my  wife.  I  was  much  astonished  by  the  ailability  of 
this  great  foreigner,  who  sent  for  me,  gave  me  money, 
mode  me  drink  wine  with  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
serve  me  in  every  possible  way.  After  repeated  conver- 
sations he  disclosed  his  purposes  to  me,  with  large  bribes 
end  commands  to  secrecy.  He  t^d  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  on  account  of  the  weightiest  family 
reasons,  that  the  child  which  his  countess  was  about  to 
produce  should  be  a  son;  and  therefore  he  urged  me,  in 
the  event  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  daughter  and  my  wife 
bearing  a  son,  to  allow  the  children  to  be  exchanged. 

It  was  in  vun  that  I  attempted  to  dissoade  him  

He  assured  me  that  in  the  event  of  the  exchange,  my 
boy  should  be  nobly  provided  for,  and  that  he  would  fill 
one  of  the  noblest  places  in  Europe.  Everything  turned 
out  according  to  the  count's  precautions.  His  lady  had 
a  daughter,  and  ray  wife  a  son ;  the  children  were  ex- 
changed ;  I  was  made  comparadvely  rich ;  tlie  countess 
speedily  recovered ;  and  she,  her  husband,  my  boy,  and 
their  niunerous  Ittdian  suite,  speedily  left  our  quiet  little 
town,  and  were  never  more  heard  of.  For  the  course  of 
seven  years  large  sums  of  money  were  remitted  to  me, 
with  the  strictest  injunctions  to  secrecy,  and  terrible 
threats  were  held  out  to  me  in  the  event  of  my  di\ldging 
the  facts — especially  to  you. 

Such  are  the  essential  points  of  this  strange 
story — Ibis  real  palace  romance.  What  a  potent 
appeal  was  here  to  two  of  woman's  most  poweiful 


passions — curiosity  and  ambition.  She  had  yet 
to  unriddle  the  mystery  of  her  parentage,  and 
learn  the  greatness  and  glory  of  which  she  had 
been  defrauded.  The  only  clue  possessed  by  hw 
at  present  was  the  name  of  the  little  Tuscan  town 
where  she  had  been  so  unnaturally  abandoned 
by  the  mother  that  bare  her.  Giving  herself  at 
once  to  the  searoh,  she  started  in  quest  of  the  old 
Marchese  and  his  steward,  who  were  the  only  in> 
dividuals  capable  of  affording  her  the  desiderated 
information.  Happily,  she  learned  that  both 
were  living,  though  very  aged.  She  songht  the 
steward  first,  and  discreetly  disguising  her  object, 
she  elicited  the  important  fact  that  her  parent 
was  the  Comte  de  Joiuville.  She  next  attempted 
to  sound  his  master,  but  found  him  quite  impeue- 
trable.  After  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the 
next  step  to  be  taken,  she  visited  the  town  of 
Joinville,  in  France,  where,  to  her  mingled  aston- 
ishment and  delight,  she  learnt  that  the  object 
of  her  search  was  no  less  a  person  than  his  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Orleans,  tiie  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  With  magnificent  prospects  opening  in 
her  imagination,  she  now  hastened  to  Paris 
(dming  Qie  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.),  and  estab- 
Hshiug  herself  in  a  handsome  hotel,  publisherl 
widely  the  following  advertisement:- — "If  the 
heir  of  the  Comte  de  Joinville,  who  travelled  and 
resided  in  Itoly  in  the  year  1773,  will  call  at  the 

Hotel  de  ,  rue  ,  he  will  hear  of  eomeUiing 

greatly  to  his  advantage." 

Having  laid  this  ^p,  Xady  waited  at  home 
next  day  to  watch  the  result.  She  had  not  to 
wait  long;  for  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  a 
corpulent  ecclesiastic,  supported  on  crutches,  was 
announced,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  Louis  Philippe.  Though  genenilly 
a  wary  diplomatist,  yet  on  this  occasion,  stimu- 
lated by  a  hope  of  ministering  to  his  master's 
well-known  cupidity,  ho  unwittingly  disclosed 
just  the  facts  which  Maria  Stella  was  so  eager  to 
elicit.  The  Comte  de  Joinville  was  better  known 
among  his  contemporaries  as  EgalitS,  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  and  it  was  admitted  by  the  courtier 
that  he  had  sojourned  in  Italy  at  the  period  stated. 

Maria  Stella  was  now  thoroughly  persuaded  that  she 
was,  indeed,  the  eldest  child  of  Uie  late  Doke  of  Orieans ; 
and,  in  fact,  along  with  Mademoiselle  Adelaide,  his  only 
surviving  child ;  Louis  Philippe,  the  present  Doke, 
being,  in  her  estimation,  only  a  changeling,  and  all  bis 
younger  and  real  sons  having  died.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  she  was  not  a  little  elated  at  having,  as  she  thought, 
made  the  certain  discovery  that,  next  to  the  Cnches^e 
d'AngoulSme,  aht  was  first  princess  of  the  blood  of 
France,  and  the  rightful  heiress  of  immense  wealth. 

liiit  this  discovery  was  the  rain  of  her  happiness, 
and  produced  nothing  to  her  in  after-life  but  discomfort 
and  misery ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  her,  if 
she  had  ended  her  days  in  the  peiBoasion  that  she  was 
nothing  more,  by  birth,  than  the  daughter  of  the  low- 
bom  Chiappini.  The  prosecntion  of  her  princely  daims 
caused  the  deslmction  alike  of  her  forttme  and  her  peace 
of  mind.  She  appear»  to  have  had  no  judgment,  and 
no  knowledge  of  character.  She  alloweil  herself  to  be 
imposed  npon  by  one  swindler  after  another.  She  was 
betrayed  and  made  a  prey  of.  Her  daims  never  mM  fiur 
play.  As  to  iriiether  they  were  true  or  false,  we  will  not 
venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion^  But  it  im  very  evident 
that  they  never  received  that  ^|@c^<m^nsidenaion 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  O 
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In  her  untiring  efforts  to  haTO  her  romantic 
claims  investigated,  2daria  Stella  received  no  coun- 
tenance or  support  from  either  her  son  or  her 
husband ;  for  it  ought  to  be  known  that,  previ- 
ously to  her  visit  to  Paris,  she  had  contracted  a 
second  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  Livonian  no- 
bleman, the  Baron  You  Ungam-Stembei^.  In 
explanation  of  this  circumstance,  it  has  been 
stated  b7  a  nephew  of  the  Baron,  that  hu  uncle 
was  in  the  receipt  of  a  lai^e  annual  allowance 
from  Louis  Philippe  whilst  King  of  the  French, 
to  induce  him  to  withhold  his  aid  from  any  mea- 
Buie  fbr  enfinroing  the  rights  of  his  enei^tic  wife. 
In  a  little  volome,  now  ver^  scarce,  put  forth  by 
Lady  Newborough,  in  relation  to  her  claims,  she 
mentions  two  curious  facts,  which,  certainly, 
simple  as  they  are,  would  seem  to  be  in  her  favour. 
On  visiting  Paris,  she  went  as  a  stranger  to  see 
the  Palais  Boyal,  then  the  residence  of  Louis 
Philippe,  while  yet  Buke  of  Orleans.  On  arriving 
before  a  fiill-length  portrait  of  him,  her  little  boy, 
by  whom  she  was  accompanied,  exclaimed  invo- 
lontarily,  "  Oh !  mamma,  here  is  a  picture  of 
grandpapa!" — ^being  struck  with  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  the  Buke  to  old  Chiappini,  or,  if 
this  account  be  true,  of  the  son  to  the  &ther.  The 
second  circiimstauce  referred  to  by  Lady  New- 
borough  is  this:  when  Louis  Philippe  was  brought 


to  the  baptismal  font,  his  weight,  it  is  stated,  was 
a  matter  of  astoni^unont  to  tiioso  who  held  him, 
he  being  as  heavy  as  a  child  of  five  or  six  months. 
And  this  would  have  been  about  his  age  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  the  Tuscan  provincial  town,  and 
secretly  smn^led  to  Paris. 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary 
story.  We  can  add  no  material  evidence,  either 
in  proof  or  dit^roof  of  the  validity  of  the  claim 
thus  asserted  1;^  a  comparatively  feeble  lady 
against  the  wealth  and  oTUwhelnmig  influence  of 
a  royal  house.  Things  as  strange  have  happened 
in  noble  families,  as  we  could  relate,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  insuperable  improbability  in  the  tale 
of  substitution  we  have  here  referred  to.  If  tnie, 
it  affords  another  illustration  of  the  indurating 
influence  of  state  policy,  political  expediency,  and 
&mily  ambition,  habitually  pursued,  upon  the 
natural  aflections.  But  we  must  now  conclude. 
Any  moralizing  remarks  would  read  insipid  after 
the  piquant  details  through  which  we  have  been 
feveridily  hiirried.  The  volumes,  from  whoso 
stores  we  have  drawn  somewhat  prodigally,  are 
by  no  means  exhausted  of  their  glittering  ore. 
We  have  scarcely  tythed  the  produce  of  their  plea- 
sant pages ;  and  to  those  who  have  been  gratified 
by  our  cullings,  we  vrould  recommend  tiie  peruBal 
of  the  entire  woric 
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The  extinction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Eastern 
Europe  by  the  Ottoman  or  Oghusean  Tartars 
forms,  perhaps,  the  most  awful  ML  and  con- 
quest recorded  among  the  degradations  and 
rav^es  of  mankind. 

That  terrible  event  was  successively  preceded 
by  ihe  Institution  of  Christianity — ^1^  persecu- 
tions— ^by  tiie  loss  of  all  liberty — ^by  the  vilest 
comtptioQ — anarchy,  massacres,  and  assassina- 
timis  in  ancient  Rome — by  the  removal  of  the 
supreme  seat  of  Empire  to  Byzantium — by  the 
venality,  pride,  and  scandal  of  the  churches  in  Asia 
^ilinor,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Rome ;  hy  the  advent 
of  that  extraordiimi^  ianatio  or  impostor,  Sloha- 
med — ^by  the  religion  which  he  founded,  and 
Thich  rapidly  extended  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Pa- 
lestine, Asia  Minor,  and  westward  into  Egypt 
over  Africa  to  the  pillars  of  Sercules,  and  into 
Spain,  where  it  founded  a  mighty  and  dvitized 
kingdom. 

The  Saracen  conquerors  and  kaliphs  were  in  their 
tarn  destroyed  by  a  fierce  race  who  came  forth 
from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Central  Asia  as 
brigands  and  conquerors,  until  they  finally  devas- 
tated the  countries  to  the  south  and  east,  and  became 
the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  China  and  of  a  great 
ptirt  of  India ;  while  other  hordes  of  the  same 
m:Q  marched  and  conquered  to  Xlxe  south  and 


west,  until,  having  embraced  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hamed,  they  became  masters  of  Asia  Kinor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  devas- 
tated Thxace  and  Dacia — subverted  the  Greek 
Empire — stormed  and  captured  Constantinople, 
and  transformed  the  Christian  Basilica  of  St. 
So^ia  into  an  Islamic  Mosque. 

The  Crusades,  instead  of  arresting  the  progr^ 
of  the  Ottomans,  accelerated  the  advances  of  those 
furious  warriors  and  dauntless  fatalists.  The 
princes  and  nations  of  Christendom,  impoverished 
and  enfeebled  by  the  expenses  of,  and  the 
vast  multitude  who  praished  either  on  their 
journeys  to  or  from,  or  in  ihe  battles  of,  the  Cru- 
sades, became  powerless;  and  tiiey  abandoned  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  the  attacks  and  inroads^  of 
Molmmedans.  The  Ottomans,  therefi»e,  rapidly 
subdued  the  degenerated  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Ma- 
cedonia, a  great  part  of  Hungary,  and  Tram^lvania, 
andestablishedthemeelvesinBuda.  Theirlastgreat 
attempt  was  in  1683,  when  Vienna  was  besieged 
by  Kara  (or  Black)  Mustapha,  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  including  cavalry,  foot,  and  artil- 
lery. He  cannonaded  Vicuna  for  nearly  three 
months,  but  was  finally  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  the'  celebrated  Polish  king,  John 
Sobieski.  From  that  period  the  Turkish  power 
has  been  gradually  wasting  into  couipartttivo 
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decay.  The  Ottomans  vrerc,  doriiig  the  last  cen- 
tury, completely  driven  out  of  Hungary  and 
TraiiBylTama.  Greece  has  eince  become  inde- 
pendent— Egypt  is  merely  tributary — and  "Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  even  Scrria,  tlontcnegro, 
and  Uio  HerzogoTine,  are  under  the  protection  of 
Bnssia.  The  ktter  power  has  by  conquest,  or  by 
treaty,  wrested  the  Crimea,  end  oth^  coontries 
bordering  the  northern  shores  of  the  Bhusk  Bea, 
OS  well  as  all  Bessarabia,  from  the  Turks.  During 
the  fire  years'  war  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
which  ended  In  1761,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Turks  lost  at  least  200,000  men.  Among  the 
events  which  succeeded  was  the  war  of  1806, 
which  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  Russia  to  the  Pruth. 
A  French  historian  has  remarked  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey  was  "  despotism  moderated  by 
assassination."  In  1807  the  Sultan,  Sclim,  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  Janissaries.  Ifany 
persons  of  distinction  were  massacred  at  the  same 
time.  Selim  was  succeeded  by  his  oouain,  Mus- 
taf^a  IV.,  who  immediately  renewed  the  war 
with  Russia,  the  fleet  of  which  was  defeated  by 
the  Turkish  admiral  near  Tcncdos.  The  short 
reign  of  Mustapha  was  a  p^od  of  instirrectionB 
and  bloodshed.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Pasha  of 
Boustchouk  and  liie  JlvSty.  Before  snrrendering 
ho  murdered  Selim  and  flung  his  corpse  among 
the  troops.  Kustapha  was  thai  imprisoned,  and 
his  brother  Mahmond  was  proclaimed  Sultan. 
And  tlie  grand  vizi^  strangled  Hustapha  in 
Kovember,  1808.  On  the  following  day  one 
of  his  wives  gave  birth  to  a  son.  She,  with 
her  son,  were  drowned  by  the  new  Sultan 
in  the  Bospborus.  The  eventful  reign  of  Mah- 
moud  was  stained  by  many  crimes,  the  most 
atrocious  of  which  was  the  massacre  at  Scio  of 
40,000  Greeks,  men,  women,  and  children.  This 
is  the  most  horrible  butchery  on  record  since  the 
time  of  the  first  Tartar  conquests  in  Europe. 
Thirty  thousand  beautifiil  yoimg  women  and  boys 
were  alone  saved,  and  reserved  as  slaves,  of  the 
whole  population  of  this  flourishing  place;  all  the 
rest  were  barbarously  slain.  Thousands  were 
burnt  alive  in  their  dwellings;  every  building 
was  rased  or  set  on  fire.  Even  7,000  Greeks,  who 
were  prevailed  to  return,  on  a  guarantee  of  safety 
given  by  the  English,  French,  Austrian,  and 
Russian  consuls,  were  afterwards  most  trcach- 
erouslj  butchered  by  the  Turkish  fetalists.  The 
violations  of  chastity,  and  the  other  cruelties  per- 
petrated by  the  Mussulmen,  are  too  shocking  to 
modesty,  decency,  and  humanity,  to  pOTmit  us  to 
relate.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit  France  secretly 
abandoned  her  alliance  with  Turkey,  on  which 
Russia  declared  war  against  the  latter,  marched 
on  army  into  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  drove 
the  Turks  from  their  strong  hold  of  Silistria ;  but 
General  Bragation  was  afterwards  defeated,  after 
losing  about  10,000  men,  slain  by  tho  Ottomans; 
the  Bospborus  being  at  the  same  time  in  posses- 
sion of  a  British  fleet  in  consequence  of  the 
Sultan  having  demanded  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land. The  Pachas  of  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Widin, 
and  Roumelia  were,  during  tho  wars  with  Russia, 


always  creating  diaturbanoes,  enfeebling  the 
Sultan's  power,  and  endeavouring  to  effect  their 
independence.  After  the  peace  with  Busua  he 
suppressed  those  disorders  and  humbled  the 
Pachas.  Atrooioiu  massacres  were  alao  perpe- 
trated at  Belgrade  and  othior  places.  Bloody  and 
formidable  insurrections  broke  out  in  1821,  is 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The  Qbtoo  Pacha 
Janina  was,  however,  aflsr  a  long  and,  dfispente 
resistanoe,  destroyed.  The  Greeks  renlted,  and 
the  Greek  patriwch  was  put  to  death  the  aame 
year  at  Constantinople. 

Mahmoud,  having  on  his  accession  strangled  the 
only  son,  and  drowned  in  the  Bosphorus  four  wives, 
supposed  to  be  pregnant,  of  his  brother  Mustapha, 
he  remained  the  last  of  the  descendants  of  OUi- 
man.  His  assassination  would  hare  terminated  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  Sultans  were  usually  stTsn- 
gled  by  the  Janissaries.   He  therefore  disbanded, 
massacred,  or  removed,  the  whole  body  of  that 
peculiarly  Turkidi  and  dangerous  soldiery. 
then  resolved  to  model  his  army  on  a  plan  ap- 
proaching to  the  European  system  of  military 
science.  After  t^e  fatal  battle  of  Navarino,  1827, 
by  which  the  i&igUsh,  Rosnan,  and  French 
fleets  destroyed  the  naral  power  of  Toikef, 
the  Greeks  achieved  their  indepeoidence.  The 
Emperor  of  Busoa  soon  after  led  his  annieB  against 
the  Turkish  forces,  and  captured  Brahiloff  and  Silis- 
tria. The  Sultan  in  desperation  roused  the  Tuzks 
into  religious  enthusiasm  by  unfdrling  the  sacred 
banner  of  Mohamed.  Their  ancient  courage,  vigour, 
and  ferocity  seemed  to  have  revived,  and  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss 
before  Schumla ;  but  afterwards  rallying,  they 
gained  the  battle  of  Koletscha,  and  soon  after 
crossed  the  Balkan  and  entered  into  and  occupied 
Adrianople.  Onthe  29thof  Auguat,1829,anarmis- 
tice  was  agreed  upon,  and  followed  by  the  tzsaty  of 
September,  which  secured  the  Protectorate  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Russia,  and,  de  ftd$, 
the  possession  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The 
treaty  of  Adrianople  was  indeed  humiliating  to 
the  proud  soul  of  Mahmoud.   Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia were  as  sovereigntieB  rendered  indepeadeot 
on  paying  a  small  annual  tribute.   Six  leagues  of 
the  south  banks  of  the  Danube  &cii^  Benarabia 
were  ceded  to  Russia,  together  with  200  leaves 
additional  of  the  ooastsof  the  Black  Sea, — besidn 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  1 10  millions  of  ahra 
piastres  should  be  paid  to  I2ie  Czar.    All  tiie  re- 
maining ports  of  Greece  were  ceded.  The 
Turkish  Admiral  treacherously  abandoned  hit 
master  and  sailed  to  Egypt  with  his  small  fleet, 
which  was  retained  by  the  Pacha. 

Mehemet  Ali  meanwhile  nearly  became  an  in- 
dependent prince  over  I^ypt,  and  his  able  son  and 
general  conquered  Syria,  marched  over  a  great  port 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  July,  1832,  after  the  great 
battle  of  Eoniah  (Iconium),  advanced  to  within 
eighty  miles  of  Constantinc^le.  By  the  treetiei 
of  Konia  and  Unker-Skelessi,  Mehemet  Ali  ww 
invested  with  sovereignty  not  only  over  Egypt, 
but  over  Syria  and  Gandia.  If  left  to  himself  Uie 
Pacha  of  Egj^t  would  in  time  prol^U;f  (overthrow 
tho  power  of  the  Sultan.   While  a^On  preparing 
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for  war  in  1839,  after  having  reconBtmoted  a  fleet> 
Mahmoad  suddenly  died.  True  MuaBuImans 
eecretly  r^oiced  at  the  death  of  the  innovator  of 
their  eaperstitionfl  and  cuatoms ;  but  the  losg  of 
Mahmoud  was  disastrous  for  a  time,  and  the  sub- 
sequent inteTYentions  of  liussia  may  prove  prece- 
dents fatal  to  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  was  buo- 
ceeded  by  a  youth,  the  present  Saltan  Abdul 
Medchid. 

In  September  following,  the  Kussians  again 
marched  over  the  jDanubian  Principalities,  crossed 
the  £alkan,  and  under  the  pretext  of  protecting 
the  Saltan  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  they  occupied  Constantiuople. 

Ibraham  Pacha  was  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  Syria  in  1840-41,  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
veution  of  London  in  1840  between  England, 
Aostria)  Russia,  and  Prussia.  Tb»  anthority  of 
the  Snlton  was  re-established  in  Jeniulem,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
leoent  war  witli  Jfcmtene^Tt^  his  dominions  have 
sot  nnoe  been  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  foreign 
war.  The  revolution  of  1848  did  not  extend 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  asylum  and  pro- 
tection oflForded  to  the  Hungarian  fiigitives  speak 
highly  of  the  hospitality,  truth,  and  honour  of  the 
Sultan,  But  meantime  fiscal,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal maladies  have  greatly  enfeebled  tiie  Ottoman 
power,  while  Kossia  at  the  same  time  "has  been 
gaining  additional  strength. 

Austria,  from  her  geographical  position,  her 
36,000,000  of  subjects,  her  military  superiority, 
and  the  remarkable  fertility  and  rich  products  of 
her  soils,  ought  naturally  to  be  the  mistress  of  all 
the  countries  below  Vienna,  drained  by  the 
Danube.  But  Austria  has  not  only  lera  power,  but 
fur  less  influence  than  Bussia,  in  the  r^ons  be- 
tween the  Caipothiana  and  Ihe  Balkan — between 
Croatia  and  the  Blaok  Sea. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  comprising  numerous 
states  and  antagonistio  races,  is  oomparatively 
veaik,  not  only  ofimsively,  but  in  r^;ard  to  hot 
domestio  security.  The  &ct  of  her  requiring  the 
sid  of  a  powerful  Bussian  army  to  suppress  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  of  1848-9  is  a  convincing 
proof  of  weakness.  That  aid  was  not  only  momen- 
toos  at  the  time,  but  it  may  possibly  become  a 
precedent  which  may  hereafter  cause  the  disin- 
t^nty  of  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig- 
Ix)raine. 

The  comparative  oondition  of  the  Austrian 
and  Busnan  Empires  may  be  summed  up  as 

follows : — 

rirst,  as  to  AusTfiiA. — If  any  country  owes,  in 
a  Buperior  degree,  to  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  all 
the  elements  of  wealth,  generally  distributed  in 
great  variety  and  profusion,  that  country  is  com- 
prised withm  the  boundaries  of  the  states  which, 
M  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  together  with 
those  appertaining  by  hereditary  succession  to  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  constitute  the  Austrian  Em- 
pn^.  They  comprise  an  area  of  225,496  English 
square  miles,  or  194,672  geographical  square 
;  or  106,400  geographical  sqmiro  qiilcq  more 
"Wtt  all  the  United  Kingdom,  ymik  with  »U*  its 


isluids  comprises  only  91,300  geographical  square 
miles. 

No  country  in  Europe  is  more  extensively 
drained,  fertimed,  or  more  benefited  by  running 
streams  and  navigable  rivers,  Uian  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Her  climate  and  soil  yield  all  sorts  of 
grain  and  farinaceous  productions,  all  kinds  of 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables;  wine,  oil,  and 
honey  in  abundance ;  iron,  coal,  and  other  pre- 
cious metals;  excellent  timber  for  all  purposes; 
fiocks  and  herds  of  sheep  and  homed  cattle;  excel- 
lenthorses — plentiMfr^sh  and  saltwater  fisheries: 
in  &ct,  all  the  natural  advantages  which  constitute 
the  elements  of  riches,  power,  and  happiness. 

Yet  Austria  is  comparatively  poor  and  power- 
less. The  absence  of  an  intelligent,  just,  and  wiso 
government,  appears, the  radical  cause  of  this 
poverty  and  wetdtness.  But  there  are  other  and 
almost  incurable  causes.  Naturally,  each  lution 
roeaking  the  same  language,  would  constitute  « 
distinot  independent  state  with  its  own  govern- 
ment. Violence,  injustice,  conquest,  or  inheri- 
tance have  originally  and  usually  given  to  princes 
or  nations,  sovermgnty  over  countries  to  which 
they  had  no  other  right.  Since  the  downfall  of 
the  Bomon  Empire,  Austria  constitutes  the  most 
prominent  example  of  this  fiict.  The  Solavonians 
of  Bohemia,  Oallicia,  Himgary,  and  other  states, 
have  no  af^ty  in  language  or  race,  no  afibotion 
for  the  Grermans  or  Italians;  nor  have  the  two 
latter  any  bonds  of  unity,  the  latter  naturally  and 
justiy  hate  the  former;  who  are  also  detested  by 
the  other  raora. 

The  population  of  all  the  Austrian  States,  as 
set  forth  officially  in  1852,  amounts  to  36,514,446 
inhabitants,  divided  nearly  as  follows : — 8clave$, 
or  Sclavonions  in  Gallicio,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  &o.,  atleast  17,000,000.  Ma- 
gyart  in  Hui^;ary,  Truisylvania,  &o.,  5,300,000; 
Italians,  5,200,000  ;  Gfennans  in  Austria  Proper, 
Bohemia,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  7,000,000 ;  Jews, 
780,000;  BaoiansorWoUacha,  2,000,000;  Arme- 
nians and  Qypsies,  1,700 ;  oc  about  87,000,000. 
The  religions  divisions  are  stated  to  be,  Boman 
CathoUos  including  Italians  and  most  of  tiie 
Magyars  and  military,  26,857, 1 72 ;  Greeks, 
6,866,601;  Protestants,  only  3,448,564;  Uni- 
tarians, 50,541;  Jews,  729,005;  Oypsies,  &o., 
2,353. 

Austria,  therefore,  has  no  great  union  of  reli- 
gion, no  more  than  of  language ;  for,  although  the 
Boman  Catholics  number  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
population,  religion  does  not  bind  the  Italian, 
Mag}'ar,  and  Sdavonio  Boman  Catholics  to  each 
other,  &r  leas  with  the  Austrian  Germans. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  Emperor  has  g^ven 
absolute  authority  to  the  Pope  over  all  the  (HW- 
lates,  priests,  and  monasteries ;  and  of  education 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  ever  since 
the  days  of  j(Meph  the  Seccmd,  until  1846-9. 
Th^  mtve  been  restored,  together  with  the  most 
tyrsomioal  absolutism,  luid  the  most  iarhtmnff 
{  VtrjintUnmgJ  emd  iilenemff  (  V«riammviH^J  tjf$tgm 
of  government  and  bureaucratic  administration, 
hy  the  notorious  Prince  Felix^-Schwartzenberg 
mx4  thepresratlmpei^iyenii^^T^a^gLC 
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Therefore,  -with  ruined  finances,  a  bankrupt 
treasury,  a  despotio  and  barbaroos  goTemment,— 
a  diirkening  ecclesiastioil  hierarchy, — a  Jesuitictd 
education  of  the  people — no  liberty  of  the  press  or 
of  Bpcech,  and  a  population  of  antagonistic  races, 
Austria  is  internally  and  externally  the  very  re- 
verse in  power  and  strength  of  a  country  like 
lYanee,  with  35,000,000  of  people,  all  speaking 
the  same  language,  and,  as  a  nation,  formidably 
united  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 

From  the  first  days  of  Joseph  II.,  until  the 
untoward  and  calamitous  revolution  of  1848, — 
untoward  and  calamitous,  because  the  Austrian 
people  were  not  educated  or  prepared  for  constitu- 
tional self-government, — the  administratiou  was 
paternal,  and  the  people,  altibiongh  not  enjoying 
political  freedom  nor  representative  government, 
were  in  practice,  governed  with  ten^mess,  and 
no  people  possessed  in  a  greater  d^;ree  the  means 
of  physical  enjoyment.  This  was  especially  re- 
markable during  the  long  and  mild  administration 
of  Prince  Uett^iioh.  But  the  error  was  not  having 
prepared  the  national  mind  for  the  prt^iresa  and 
necessities  of  the  times.  Prince  tfette^iich  had 
long  perceived,  and  had  seriously  reflected  on  this 
great  moral  weakness.  But  his  power  internally 
(not  externally),  was  so  completely  limited  by 
Francis  I.,  that  he  found  it  utterly  hopeless  to 
cure  the  dangerous  and  iatal  malady  of  national 
ignorance.  Yet  as  far  back  as  1821,  writing  on 
the  state  of  Europe  to  a  Foreign  Ambassador, 
Count  Beretott,  he  said,  "Ze  3'emps  avance  au 
milieu  des  orages :  vovhir  arriter  sa  dimarche  tera 
nn  vain  effort."  "  Time"  said  he,  meaning  civili- 
zation, "advances  in  the  midst  of  storms:  to 
attempt  to  arrest  its  progr^  would  be  a  vain 
effort." 

IlvssiA,  since  the  days  of  Peter,  called  the 
Great,  has  become  the  most  gigantic  Empire  ter- 
ritorially in  the  world.  But  liussia,  though  for- 
midable either  to  Austria  or  to  Turkey,  is  not 
like  France  dangerously  power&l,  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  -rast  dominions  of  the  Czar 
and  some  of  his  acquisitions,  such  as  Poland  and 
the  German  Baltic  ^nvinces,  really  constitute  ele- 
ments of  extraordinary  weakness.  The  government 
of  the  Czar  is  aa  absolnto  despotism.  Probably  he 
could  not  rule  otherwise,  when  we  consider  that 
his  subjects  are  neither  educated  for,  nor  are  their 
traditions  auch  as  would  make  them  appreciate, 
free  government ;  the  Gennans  and  Fins,  perhaps, 
excepted.  The  European  subjects  of  the  Czar 
arc  given  officially  as  amounting  to  64,092,300, 
exclusively  of  Poland  and  Finland.  The  first  has 
a  population  of 4, 78 1 , 356,  and  the  latter  1,412,315. 
His  Asiatic  subjects  are  estimated  at  5,500,000, 
including  Georgia,  Siberia,  &c.,  altogether  about 
66,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  Greek  Emperor,  near  the  end  of  the  tenth, 
century,  (\.d.  989)  gave  his  sister  Anne  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Czar  Ylodimar.  The  women,  espe- 
cially Queens,  have  always,  at  least  so  the  monkish 
writers  tell  us,  been  famous  in  making  converts. 
In  England  Queen  Bertha  in  590  converted  her 
Boxon  and  Pagan  husband,  Ethelbert,  and  St. 
Augustine  baptized  him.   In  Froaco,  Clotilda,  in 
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the  bc^nning  of  fhe  same  c^tury,  persuaded 
Clevis,  her  idolatrous  husband,  to  become  a 
Christian.  Anne,  in  like  manner,  allured  her 
heathenMusoovito  into  theOreek Church;  andmar- 
vellouB  has  been  the  effect  of  her  piety,  tot  no  less 
than  50,000,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  j^resmt 
Czar  are  devout  believers  of  all  the  doctnnes  of 
Greek  Catholicism,  dutiful  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
scrupulous  observers  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is,  moreover,  this  hierarchy  of 
which  the  Czar  is  the  Pontiff,  that  renders  him 
formidable  to  the  Ottoman  power.  Besides  Grebes, 
there  are  7,300,000  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  in 
Poland;  3,500,000  Protestants;  2,600,000  lalam- 
ites;  1,500,000  Jews;  1,000,000  Armemans; 
and  about  1,000,000  (tf  Idohiters  wifliizL  the 
Busaian  Empire. 

With  respect  to  Turkey,  the  Busaian  army  is 
formidable ;  nor  can  the  fleet  in  the  Bla^  Sea 
be  cQDsidered  insignificant  if  Turkey  were  left 
alone  to  oppose  the  Czar.  The  BussiAn  Txeasory 
would  not  Bern  loBg  in  a  general  war,  bat  tiia 
revenue  is  more  than  BufSeient  to  maintain  a  nr 
uainst  the  Sultan ;  and  even  againat  tiie  Aurtiiaa 
Empire. 

Although  the  Ottoman  Government  has  no  na> 
tional  debt^  the  finances  are  in  a  state  of  miaerablo 
disorder,  and  greatiy  dependent  upon  the  tributeB 
from  Egypt  and  the  Banubian  Provinces.  The 
latter,  tiiough  small,  would  cease  the  moment  a 
BuBsian  army  crossed  the  Pruth. 

The  Ottoman  Eupeoe  is  inhabited  by  nmnerous 
races,  professing  different  religions.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  35,350,000, 
of  which,  20,550,000  arc  estimated  to  be  Islamites. 
But  these  include  nearly  5,700,000  Arabs  in 
Egypt  and  the  adjoining  parte  of  Arabia ;  and 
10,700,000  scattered  over  Asia  Kinor,  Syria,  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  and  1,900,000  Turkmans,  also 
in  Ama.  In  European  TuAsj,  including  Walla- 
chia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Thrace, 
&c.,  the  whole  Ottoman  population,  greatly  mrnd 
m.  blood,  amount  to  no  more  than  1,100,000, 
whilo  the  Sdavonians,  Dadans,  &c.,  amount  to 
notless  than  11,200,000,  all  of  the  Greek  xeligioii; 
the  Greeks,  &c.,  to  2,600,000.  The  whole  nmn- 
ber  of  Turkish  Hussulmans,  in  Turkish  Europe, 
amounts,  it  is  true,  to  about  3,500,000 ;  but  two- 
thirds  of  them  or  their  parents  were  renegads 
Christians. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  Greeks 
and  Armiuians  in  religion ;  and  although  the 
Sulten  considers  himself  the  Ealiph  of  tiie  Uo- 
hamedons,  yet  the  Greek  hierarchy,  of  which 
the  Czar  is  the  head,  is  not  only  dominant  in  the 
Danubian  Provinces,  but  in  Bussia  ;  and  the 
Bomish  hierarchy,  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  nomi- 
nal, but  the  Emperors  of  Anstiia  and  France  are 
the  real  heads,  all  meet  in  spiritual  antagonisoi 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

With  the  Bussian  policy  of  assuming  Suprema^ 
over  all  the  profeseors  of  the  Greek  Chureh,  reli- 
gion forms  the  ground  of  the  unwarrantable  de- 
mands recentiy  made  by  tho~Czar  on  jthe  Sultao. 
Franco  obtained  iBi|Qe:^^^«fiC^i@^ILNapolcca 
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lU.,  Hue  privilegeB  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1 740, 
overtiieAo/y«Ar^,mPaleslAne,fi>rFrenoh,  Boman 
Catholics.  The  Czbx  olaimed  and  obtained  the 
same  for  his  snljects  of  the  Greek  Church ;  not 
content  with  this  concession,  he  has  demanded 
treaty  stipulations  for  the  Sultan's  subjects  of  the 
Greet  reUgion,  which  would  render  the  latter  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar,  rather  than  of  Ibe  Sultan. 

The  latter  has  refbsed  to  accede  to  these  degra- 
ding and  insulting  demands.  By  the  last  treaty 
{Sened  of  BaUan-IAmm)  between  Turkey  and 
Kusaia,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  a 
dat^oroua  state  of  disturbance,  within  the  Molda- 
via, or  Moldavea,  each  power  might  occupy  those 
provinces,  each  with  an  army  not  exceeding  res- 
peotively  15,000  men. 

There  has  not  been,  there  is  not,  any  dangerous 
commotion  within  ttw  Danubian  provinces;  yet 
tiie  Czar  has  nmrohed  a  fbrmidabla  army  across 
thePrath. 

The  Standing  Army^  in  efibctive  force,  of  all 
Tarkey,  eizdnmyeof  ^ypt,  is  stated  to  be  188,000 
Btiong.  If  we  can  rely  on  the  statements  re- 
craitly  made  by  a  Prusman  t^ioer,  who  until  lately 
bad  served  in  it,  and  Marshal  Marmont  gave  the 
same  testimony,  the  discipline  is  miserable  and 
inefficient ;  but  the  Turks,  who  are  Islamites,  will 
now  fight,  as  they  have  done  before,  with  the 
dauntless  fury  of  zealots  and  fatalists,  especially 
if  the  Saltan  unfurls  the  standard  of  the  Prophet. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  with  bis  forces  and  fleet 
can  also,  and  will  no  doubt,  extend  very  efficient 
aid  to  the  Sultan ;  and  the  Turkish  fleet  though 
not  comisting  of  many  shipe,  may  be  considered 
a  &ir  auxiliary  force. 

The  int^;rity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  cannot 
however  be  maintained,  unless  England  and 
France  defend  tte  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  Aus- 


tria having  called  in  the  Ruseians  to  subdue 
Hungary,  will  neither  offend  nor  oppose  the  Czar. 

England  and  Prance,  united,  might  defend  the 
Sultan,  and  humble  Russia ;  but  the  calamities  and 
expenses  attendant  on  and  consequent  to,  a  new 
war,  would  be  incalculable,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  possible  but  the  probable  results.  The 
funds,  public  and  private  credit,  manufactures, 
trade,  and  navigation,  and  the  peace  of  all  Europe 
would  be  hazaided  and  perilled  by  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  in  which  T>giftnd  and  France 
would  in  arms  interfere. 

Put  looking  at  Egypt  vrith  reference  to  India 
and  the  Australian  Colonies,  no  other  European 
Sovereign  can  be  allowed  to  have  exclusive  power 
over  the  route  Scorn  the  Mcditraranean  to  the  Red 
Sea.  The  great  question  to  solve,— Hie  great 
policy  to  fdlow,  is  how  to  preserve  peace  in 
Europe, — ^whether  we  cannot  preserve  P^ypt 
without  intermeddling  either  ■viih.  Riusia  or  Tur- 
key in  Europe. 

If  the  Czar  invades  13ie  dfrnunionB  of  tiie  Bnltan, 
if  England  and  Prance  oppose  him,  the  commerce 
of  Russia  in  the  Baltie  aal  Black  Sea,  as  well  as 
his  fleets,  would  no  doubt  be  annihilated.  The 
Poles  would  probably  rebel,  the  Geoi^ians  and 
Circassians  would  become  formidable  to  his  south- 
eastern douiinions,  his  treasury  would  become  ex- 
hausted, his  finances  disordered,  and  his  credit 
ruined. 

Russia,  thus  enfeebled,  a  revolution  in  Hungary 
and  Italy  would  certainly  follow.  It  would  be 
impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  calamities, 
revolutions,  and  consequence  of  a  war  commencing 
in  the  East,  but  which  would  inevitably  ext(md  to 
the  Rations  of  Ceutnd,  and  be  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  Western  Europe. 

M'G. 
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A  STOAT  OF  AKBSmAN  UFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

raniCIFALLV  OBVOIBD  TO  THE  AFFAIB3  OF  THE  UlDIES. 

Thb  events  which  I  have  undertaken  to  relate, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Pbilippi,  situated  in  that 
extensive  tract  of  Western  Territory,  denominated 
the  Valley  of  the  Saskatchawan.  Lest  these 
names  of  places  should  prove  puzzling  to  the 
modem  geographer,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
warn  the  reader,  tlutt  having  certain  reasons  for 
ambiguity — ^reasons  which  be  may  chance  to  per- 
ceive in  the  course  of  our  narrative — he  may 
spare  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  to  the  map 
for  the  exact  scene  of  the  events  which  we  are 
about  to  detail. 

The  manu&ctoring  city  of  Philippi,  more 
manifestly  than  many  others  of  its  ebss,  was  a 
spot  where  man  seemed  to  bp  exerting  his  utmost 
^ffinrts  to  deioim  and  disfiqnre  the  puoQ  of  beauti- 


fiil  nature.  It  occupied  a  nto  at  the  confluence 
of  three  noble  rivers — ^the  "Muddy  "Water"  from 
the  south,  ploug^hing  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tains, was  a  restless  and  turbid  stream,  till  it 
mingled  with  the  "Clear  Water"  approaching 
from  the  fertile  plains  of  the  North; — when  they 
flowed  away  towards  the  West,  forming  the  Ha- 
wah-hah  or  "Slow-rolling  Water," — a  bright, 
blue,  noble  river,  upon  whose  broad  bosom  came 
and  went  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

Overhanging  these  meeting  rivers  and  the  flat 
promontory  where  the  city  was  built,  was  an 
area  of  >i^n«  wooded  and  clothed  with  verdure  to 
their  tops.  lu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbo 
town  pn  one  side,  they  rose  into  steep  acclivities, 
and  on  the  other  Btgdj^^d.^  i^ay  into  a  wide 
tu^pbitheatre  of  ^uiinei^i  among  whos6>roiiaded 
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and  graceful  summitB,  tlie  eye  at  lengtJi  found  its 
way  to  the  horizon.  Amid  all  this  paaorama  of 
niouQtaiQS  and  rlrcrs,  the  oity  rose  a  vast  ag- 
glomeration of  iron  forges^  Bmeltuog  furnaces, 
brick  kilns,  cotton  manu^tories,  load  works  and 
siilt  works,  shrouded  in  an  eternal  twilight  of 
Emoke. 

To  entertain  a  just  idea  of  it,  we  must  mount 
to  the  clear  summit  of  one  of  the  eavironing 
hills ;  and  far  down  in  a  hollow  beneath  us,  like 
a  pit,  of  which  the  lidges  on  our  levd  form 
tho  mouth,  we  behold  a  don  of  brown  smoke, 
through  which  the  tall  miU  chimneys,  black 
spires  and  buildings,  loom  shadowy  and  speotral; 
uud  the  smelting  furnaces  cast  upwards  in  diyerg- 
ing  rays,  strong  livid  gleams  of  white  beat.  With 
tho  roar  of  maobinory,  ascending  hollow  and 
mufSed  as  from  under  ground,  the  hammering  of 
iron,  the  agonizing  cough  of  high  pressure  en- 
^anos,  we  shall  find,  as  we  stand  here,  our 
thoughts  recur  to  those  regions  of  "black  Tar- 
taruB,"  more  vividly  than  ever  they  did,  since 
struck  into  terror  by  classio  visions  w  the  place 
of  punishment  in  school-boy  days. 

li^me  of  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Kiilippi 
arc  Merchant  Princes.  Their  wealth  is  immense 
and  inexhaustible;  at  least  in  so  bng  as  their 
bituminous  coal-tracts  are  so;  and  tho  hills  of 
iron  ore,  whioh  extend  over  a  district  oountry 
as  lai^  as  the  area  of  England  three  times  multi- 
plied. Wealth  brii^  luxury,  and  all  along  the 
bonks  of  the  beaatifbl  Ha-wah-hah,  &r  out  of 
the  smoke  and  din  of  the  oity,  arise  those  white 
villas  where  the  rioher  citiK^  of  Philippi  sur- 
round themselves  with  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
life.  They  are  usually  of  ligbt  Grecian  design, 
'with  portico  and  colonnade,  suited  to  a  clime 
more  genial  than  our  own,  and  surrounded 
■with  gardens  and  groves.  Here  the  vine 
grows  in  terraces  in  the  open  air,  as  well  as  the 
peach  and  the  nectarine,  without  the  sheltering 
necessity  of  a  wall,  so  diafigoring  to  an  EngUsh 
garden. 

Melons  and  gourds  in  their  infinite  variety 
ilourish  in  the  open  sun;  and  the  magnolia,  the 
myrtle,  the  cactus,  and  the  geranium,  without  the 
aid  of  a  green  house,  display  their  beauty  among 
Ibo  common  fiowers  of  the  ^irden. 

Our  story  opens  at  one  of  tiie  villas.  It  is 
situated  two  miles  from  the  oity  of  Philippi.  The 
broadbrightrivnlet  at  afew  hundred  yards  distance, 
winds  at  the  foot  of  the  grounds.  These,  at  the 
back  of  the  buildings,  slope  up  into  a  lofly  eleva- 
tion, where  the  locust  tree,  and  the  wild  orange, 
and  the  shumac,  blosscnn  in  the  early  summer 
over  the  grass,  and  where  dumps  of  forest  trees 
ornament  and  diversify  a  scene  to  which  a  certain 
degree  of  wildness  and  luxuriance  imparts  a  charm 
more  than  compensating  for  all  the  trim  orderli- 
ness of  .an  English  park.  The  time  is  an  even- 
ing in  mid-autumn,  when  the  heat  is  oitener  in- 
tonser  than  at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  is 
growing  late,  and  in  one  of  the  suite  of  rooms 
ivhicb  lead  into  each  other  as  well  as  out  upon  an 
open  balcony-— the  doors  meanwhile  standing 
wide  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  are  a 


cluster  of  young  ladies.  They  are  just  escaped 
into  this  the  woman's  quarter  from  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  presence  of  gentlemen  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  ninety-eight  Fahrenheit — and  are  at 
their  ease.  The  conversation  is  of  course  of  that 
instructive  kind  generally  maintained  with  each 
other  by  young  ladies  in  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

One  fat  young  lady  who  has  a  very  ill'Osed 
look,  is  oomplaining  violently  of  the  peneeutiuu 
of  the  heat.  "  I  wonder  how  long  this  is  to  last," 
said  sh^  breaking  out  into  viokEnoe  against  the 
tormentor.  "Do  you  know  what  I  have  been 
thinking  all  day  ?  I  have  been  thinViTig  myself 
an  oyster  shut  up  in  a  shell,  and  thrown  to  disoolve 
into  a  bed  of  hot  sand." 

"  Alas,  that  no  pearl — such  as  sweet  temper — 
should  have  become  visible  in  the  process " — re- 
plied another.  "  Poor  Caroline,"  rejoined  a  third, 
"  you  would  die  if  you  had  nothing  to  oomplain 
of ;  for  my  part  I  strongly  affectionate  the  heat ; 
it  gives  one  an  excuse  for  being  idle,  and  sitting 
in  a  rocking-chair  all  day  and  doing  nothing  but 
rocking  up  and  down,  up  and  down,"  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word  the  young  lady  began  to 
rock  violently. 

"The  first  sign  I  fed  within  me  of  retoming 
existence,"  said  the  Sat  young  lady,  "  is  a  revival 
of  the  sense  of  appetite ;  and  this  fcv  yonr  e^e* 
cial  information,  JBloaohe  ]^»numt^  our  hostess 
and  entertainer." 

"  VeiT  good,"  said  another,  "we  nra  all  of 
Caroline  s  opinum ;  issue  your  cadun,  Blanohe." 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?"  interposed  another. 

"  Sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that  sort  of  things" 
said  a  plain-looking  girl,  with  a  slight  Irish  ac- 
cent. 

" No"  said  tho  &t  young  lady,  " here's  your 
bill  of  fare — ^A  large  green  water-melon,  fuU  of 
pink  and  yellow  juice,  a  side  dish  of  grapes  of 
the  true  Muscatel  sort,  another  of  round-cheeked, 
red  and  golden  peaches,  and  a  foimtain  of  water, 
and  a  mountain  of  ice.  Does  that  meet  with 
your  approbation,  Blanche  Tromont  ?" 

The  young  lady  thus  addressed  bad  a  gravity 
in  her  countenance  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
years,  and  at  present  wi&  the  radiant  and  exube- 
rant spirits  around  her.  She  gave  no  reply ;  but 
they  proceeded  to  accomplish  their  wishes  all  t^e 
same,  she,  of  course,  having  been  only  consulted 
for  form's  sake.  She  TntiiTif»inftH  a  rrauikaUy 
reserved  and  chilling  deportment  for  a  young 
hostess  entertaining  a  party  of  friends ;  but  it 
was  probably  her  natnrai  numnw,  far  it  made  no 
differenoe  in  tiie  species  or  extent  of  their  oi- 
joyments.  Never  was  that  qualify  den<Hninated 
"dignified  reserve,"  if,  indeed,  in  Slanohe  Tro- 
mont'b  case  it  were  such,  more  lost  than  it  vw 
upon  her  present  associates,  as  indeed  it  is  a 
quality  perfectly  unrecognisable  by  the  American 
mind  m  general ;  and  they  treated  her  in  the  fret 
and  easy  style  common  to  all  young  ladies  in  thdr 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Yet  was  there  a 
something  that  separated  them  in  spite  of  the 
community  of  station,  pursuits  and  youth  and 
long  associations ;  a  something  which  both  Mt, 
but  which  long  custom  had  divested  of  any 
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mingling  of  external  restoaint.  They  had  been 
neighbours  and  companions  &om  infancy ;  and  by 
a  custom  common  to  America  when  hot  woatber 
prerenta  the  interoourse  of  visiting,  had  gathered 
in  a  bevy  at  tiie  residence  where  Blanche  Xrem<mt 
Teigned  ss  ma^mu  dg  mmoffe,  orphaned  as  she 
had  been  on  her  mother's  side  from  in&ncy.  Her 
father  was  an  iron  merchant — a  wealthy  one — 
and  she  was  his  heiress  and  only  child. 

In  due  time  the  desired  fruits  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  girls  became  very  animated 
over  peaches  and  meloDB;  but  BUmohe  touched 
nothing. 

"Why  don't  you  eat,  child?"  enquired  one — 
"  Oh,  I  see — past  twelve  o'clock,  and  to-morrow 
18  aj'our  d«jeune.  Why  don't  you  do  as  Charlotte 
0' Gorman  does,  and  who  has  a  much  better  right 
to  fast  than  you,  being  from  that  most  Catholic 
country,  Ireland,  and  a  Coadjutor's  sister  to  boot. 
Sco  what  a  round  red  face  she  has,  which  could 
not  be  if  she  was  a  steingcr  to  beef  and  mutton 
ou  Fridays  and  every  day.  Fray  tell  me,  Charlotte 
O'Qorman,  how  many  days  of  the  year  do  you  go 
&sting  to  bed  V* 

Chulotte  who  was  a  jolly  good-natured  crea- 
ture, made  answer  with  a  song,  the  delivery  of 
whidh  was  in  no  way  improved,  and  the  words 
rcndOTed  quite  nnintelligible,  by  a  monthM  of 
melon. 

"Charlotte,  dear,  what  would  you  take  and  be 
a  nun  ?"  again  enquired  the  fair  questioner. 

"  Not  for  St.  Agnes,  or  St.  Catherine,  or  St. 
Cecilia,  or  the  eleven  thousand  holy  vu^ws — I 
am  going  to  be  married  whenever  I  can." 

"  I  wish  tomebody  "  (the  somebody  pronotmced 
mth  significance),  "  could  see  the  cormorant  Carry 
can  make  of  herself  over  water-melons,"  said 
another.  "  At  the  supper  proper,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  this  evening,  when  somehodt/  was  all  devo- 
tion and  duty,  •pressing  upon  her  acceptance  all 
thedelicacieB  of  the  hour — not  a  morsel  would 
she  Buffer  to  pass  those  sensitiTe  lips.  I  suppose 
she  wished  to  persuade  him  she  was  a  sylph,  who 
lircd  upon  air  and  dew." 

To  which  the  &t  jonng  lady,  putting  her  finger 
into  her  ears,  exdauned,  "  Oh,  now  your  tonguo 
rings!" 

Blanche  Tremont  had  suddenly  dissevered  her- 
self from  the  group. 

"Where  is  Blanche?'^ inquired  the  fat  young 
lady,  who  got  into  extravagant  spirits.  And  there 
Was  Blanche,  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  mirth  and 
clatter,  discovered,  in  no  way  disconcerted  or  dis- 
composed, kneeling  in  a  comer  of  the  room.  In 
a  recess  before  her  was  a  little  waxen  image  of  a 
s-iint,  and  to  this  she  was  paying  her  devotions, 
Ti  ith  a  string  of  black  beads  in  her  hand,  mid 
muttering  some  Latin  formulary  as  fast  as  her  lips 
could  go.  It  was,  probably,  quite  accordant  to 
custom,  for  the  young  ladies  took  no  further  notice 
of  her  than  if  she  herself  had  been  a  waxen 
imago ;  and  continued  their  reveb  quite  regard- 
less of  the  solemnity  of  her  occupation.  They 
pelted  each  other  with  bon-ions;  they  launched 
G7^>w,  and,  ev^  peaches,  at  each  other's  heads, 
^<^iiig  resolved  to  make  amends  fbr  the  languor 


of  the  day  in  the  renoraied  spirits  of  the  hour. 
Blanche  seemed  in  no  manner  discomposed,  but 
continued  for  a  long  time  her  muttoiings,  and 
crossings,  and  fiimblinga  with  beads.  Custom  had, 
perhaps,  familiarized  her  with  this  sort  of  accompa- 
nimoit,  or  die  might  have  considered  it  as  com- 
prehending the  privileges  of  martyrdom,  for 
certainly  many  other  places  might  have  boon 
imagined  more  suitable  than  this  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion. 

And  now  the  revel  began  to  arrive  at  spring- 
tide. Joining  hands,  the  young  ladies  formed 
themselves  into  a  corps-de-ballet — all  singing  at 
once,  by  way  of  orchestra,  and  in  different  tunes 
and  varying  keys — the  mirth  was  waxing  "  fast 
and  furious,"  when  the  door  opened,  and  there 
entered — a  Tartar.  The  Tartar  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  lady  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  the  first  glance 
at  whom  told  of  that  unmistakeable  entity,  an  old 
maid.  She  was  tall,  lean,  straight,  and  stiff.  Sho 
had  a  face  like  a  man's,  garnished  on  either  side 
with  a  little  bunch  of  thin  wiry  curls,  a  long 
sinewy  neck,  and  a  pair  of  enectacles.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  or  two  at  t£e  door,  wiuting  the 
effect  of  her  presence.  As  soon  as  the  appearanco 
of  this  BolenuL  apparition  had  caused  a  temporary 
lull.  Hiss  Spicer  roolce — 

"  Toang  ladies  v' — said  Miss  Spicer — "  young 
ladies,  I  am  astonished !" 

This  phrase  of  Kiss  Spicks  was  one  which  she 
only  used  upon  extreme  occasions,  and  which,  on 
these  occasions,  sho  prided  herself  upon  pro- 
nouncing  with  dignity.  And  so  it  was,  whether 
from  consciousness  of  being  "  fairly  caught,"  or 
surprised  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  this  gaunt 
figure  at  such  an  unwonted  hour,  that  they  in- 
stantly stopped,  as  if  stunned,  and  a  dead  suence 
reigned.  Delighted  with  her  success,  Miss  Spicer 
followed  up  the  charge  with  her  person,  which 
she  drew  forward  and  seated  in  the  midst  of 
thera,  convinced  that  nothing  else,  would  be  so 
effectual  in  causing  rout  and  dispersion  to  their 
various  bed-rooms.  Turning  her  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side,  and  bringing  the  upper  part  of 
her  body  along  with  it,  so  as  it  seemecl  as  if  tho 
said  member  rotated  from  her  waist,  and  looking 
from  one  to  another  of  the  guilty  ones  from  tho 
lof^  heights  of  her  spectacles,  sho  had  the  satis- 
faction m  soon  seeing  tho  room  cleared.  Kiss 
Spicer  was  always  a  woman  of  few  speeches ;  sho 
trusted  much  to  l^e  effect  of  a  certain  wordless 
immobility  of  manner — and  she  was  quite  right. 

"  I  hope  my  father  has  not  been  disturbed, 
Miss  Spicer,"  said  Blanche,  who  only  remained 
behind,  "there  has  been  a  great  noise,  but  you 
must  allow  for  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits." 

Miss  Spicer,  of  course,  allowed  for  nothing  in 
which  she  was  so  remarkably  defici^i^  and  looked 
as  stem  as  a  glacier. 

Blanche  was  retiring,  when  she  was  inter- 
mpted  by  tho  voice  of  Miss  Spicw.  "  Pray 
remain  a  moment,  Miss  Tremont." 

Miss  Tremont  did  as  requested. 

' '  I  have  made  my  appearance  in  your  apartments 
to-night,"  said  Miss  Spicer  solemn%,  "  not  less  for 
the  occasion  of  en(jiuj«f§tiil^ytfeBi@@^te  tho 
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late  noisy  scenes,  than  for  the  purpoBO  of  recom- 
mending early  hours  to  yourself.  Your  father 
having  observed  a  certain  degree  of  paleness  and 
languor  in  your  looks  of  late,  attributes  it  to  what 
he  calls  your  old  and  inveterate  habit  of  night 
vigils,  of  which  be  has  desired  me  to  recommend 
the  relaxation." 

Blanche,  having  scarcdy  ever  heard  from  Miss 
Spicor  BO  long  and  so  fluent  a  speech  before,  was 
quite  at  tt  loss,  from  Buiprise,  for  a  snitable  reply. 

"  I  shall  attend  to  &i8,"--slie  said  at  length ; 
"  but  let  my  kind  &ther  be  at  ease,  I  shall  always 
take  as  much  repose  as  is  necessary  for  me.  Good 
night,  Miss  Spiccr."  And  now  lest  my  readers 
should  be  curious  as  to  the  position  of  3fiss  Spicer, 
let  me  here  inform  them  that  she  holds  the  office 
of  duenna  and  housekeeper  in  the  household  of 
Mr.  Tromont,  one  which,  by  her  honest  and 
punctual  habits,  she  fills  with  honour  to  herself, 
and  profit  to  her  empl(^r. 

CHAPTER  n. 

A  POBTBilT. 

A  slight  elegant  figure  of  the  middle  height, 
remarkable  for  the  grace  and  ease  of  its  motions ; 
a  pale  calm  face,  to  which  dark  grey  eyes  fringed 
with  black  eye-lashes,  imparted  tone  and  charac- 
ter ;  features  delicate  and  regular ;  an  air  rendered 
distinguished  by  the  aristocratic  contour  of  the 
head  and  neck — such  was  Blanche  Tremont — one 
to  whom  at  first  sight,  and  when  in  repose,  emi- 
nently belonged  the  appellation  of  "  a  beautiM 
girl.'  Bepose  was  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  her  expression,  and  that  fiwn  which  it  derived 
its  chief  interest  2^o  playfiilness,  no  lights  and 
shadows,  none  of  the  graceM  and  impulsive 
changcfiilncss  of  the  warm  blood  of  youth — little 
feeling,  perhaps,  could  have  been  detected  by  her 
most  constant  associates  upon  those  still  features. 
And  yet  it  did  not  seem  a  face  without  feeling. 
It  rather  told  of  feeling  repressed,  and  schooled, 
and  tamed  down,  by  some  overmastering  pre- 
occupation of  the  mind,  or  by  some  habitual  and 
mystcriouB  discipline.  A  something  ever  over- 
hung the  face  like  a  shadow — a  something  which 
was  neither  gravity  nor  solemnity,  but  rather 
mysticism  and  impenetrability,  looming  strangely 
like  the  hard  worldly-wise  expression  of  mature 
life  across  the  radiant  lines  and  colours  of  youth. 
Itfollowed  her  everywhere,  and  was  never  charmed 
away.  In  society  where  she  mingled  with  tiie 
gajrest,  and  her  step  was  the  most  Mastic,  and  her 
voice  the  sweetest  in  conversation  or  in  mirth — ^it 
nevor  left  her.  In  the  domestic  circle  where  her 
heart  naturally  warm,  unbound  all  its  springs 
of  affection  for  <^o  comfort  and  solace  of  her  sole 
Burviving  parent's  declining  years; — with  her 
companions  and  friends  whose  name  was  legion — 
it  came  between  them  like  a  dark  doud,  chilling 
tlie  sunlight  of  confidence,  and  throwing  a  gulf 
between  them,  oil  the  more  di-eary,  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  external  kindliness  and  good  fellow- 
ship, it  issued  in  an  isolation  of  the  heart. 

Yet  was  tliere  somewhat  of  late  to  which  this 
datk  doud  had  begun  to  ^ield— ^  mighly  magi- 


cian before  whom  all  things  fall  prostrate,  when 
he  has  for  his  field  of  operations  a  young  and 
loving  heart.  "What  is  the  name  of  this  Magi- 
cian ?  Can  ye  divine,  0  friends  ?  Of  the  battle 
he  undertook  to  fight,  and  how  he  fared  in  that 
battle,  it  will  be  in  part  the  subject  of  these  pages 
henceforUi  to  speak. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
THE  BEVEBIE. 

Two  of  the  young  ladies  who  sle^t  in  i}ie  same 
apartment,  were  awakened  in  the  mght  of  which 
the  circumstances  related  in  the  first  chapter 
occupied  the  conunencement,  by  the  rustlo  of  a 
figure  paaring  near  them. 

"  'Who  is  there  }**  said  one,  waiting  in  Tain  for 
a  reply. 

"Oh!"  retomed  the  other,  settling  hersdf  again 
to  slumber — "I  suppose  it  is  Blandie — ^yon  know 
she  never  Bleeps.  Don't  you  remember  at  school, 
when  she  used  to  wander  about  all  night,  when 
it  was  moonlight,  and  we  nicknamed  her  '  the 
■Wateh.' " 

"Odd  creature,"  said  the  other. 

"Blanche  not  in^ed  yet?"  said  Charlotte  O'Gor- 
mon,  as  she  half  rose  up  and  saw  Miss  Tremont 
sitting  by  liie  window,  and  lookii^  oat  into  the 
darkncBS. 

Charlotte  O'Oorman,  probably  convinced  from 
experience  of  the  improbability  of  reply,  had  in 
two  minutes  rea&umed  that  repose  conformable  j 
to  the  habits  of  so  Btont  and  tranquil-minded  a  I 
young  lady. 

And  80  with  bu^  brain,  Blanche  Tremont  sat 
alone  beneath  tiie  undistoriKid  sw^  of  her  own 
thoughts.  Our  reading  of  them  on  this  occasion 
can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  that  re- 
markable iaculty  of  clairvoyance,  peculiar  to 
anthers,  when  dealing  with  the  creations  of  tiieir 
own  brain. 

"Be  thankful,  child,"— thought  Blanche— 
on  hearing  her  companion's  low  and  measured 
breathings, — "  that  your  lot  has  been  difierently 
cast;  and  enjoy  while  you  may,  calm  dreams. 
And  why  shoxild  not  I  ?  All  the  world  deems 
me  forhmato,  and  in  this  last  event  of  my  life 
peculiarly  so.  My  father  has  blessed  it — my  heart 
consents— aad  yet.  Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether 
strange  in  the  first  hoiu^  of  our  intercourse,  when 
we  were  more  solicitous  in  searching  for  things 
to  unite  us,  and  upon  which  we  could  agree, 
than  anxious  about  points  of  difierence,  that  the 
opposition  in  our  frdths  should  have  been  lost 
of.  In  sooth  I  thought  not  of  it  at  all ;  or  if  in 
part— had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  myself 
that  I  who  had  so  much  influcnoe  with  Denning, 
inight  in  time  have  persuaded  him  to  traverse  the 
line  which  divides  us.  I  judged  him  quito  in- 
different in  matters  of  religion ;  and  thought  it 
would  havo  been  an  imdertaking  of  case.  And  in 
taking  my  father's  advice  at  the  time  of  our  en- 
gagement, he  thought  the  point  one  of  entirely 
secondary  importance;  said  that  if  I  could  not 
persuade  him,  he  saw  no  objection  to  Denning's 
continuing  a  Protes^J^hp  @J3>y btgl^  ^ 
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intorfere  with  our  happinees  or  hftnnony — ^he  had 
a  great  respect  for  right-minded  Protestants — and 
at  any  rate  it  should  make  no  difference  in  the 
place  Doming  would  occupy  in  his  affections  or 
in  the  reception  of  his  favoiira. 

"  My  father  being  too  little  strict,  as  we  all 
lament,  I  did  not  concur  in  these  sentiments ;  and 
my  chief  hope  lay  in  making  a  capture  for  the 
true  faith  of  this  noble  and  brilliant  soul,  as  I 
have  done  of  his  heart  for  my  unworthy  self. 
How  have  I  fared  ?  Alas!  alas!  But,  perhaps," 
continued  she,  "I  do  not  proceed  by  a  right 
method,  and  my  anxiety  on  this  subject  is  so 
strong,  and  I  see  so  much  in  these  differences  threat- 
ening the  future  destiny  of  both  of  us,  that  my 
mind  is  obscured  in  the  use  of  the  most  probable 
means  to  set  them  at  rest.  I  think  so  much  on 
this  subject,  that  I  too  often  involuntarily  recur 
to  it  in  my  intercourse  with  him ;  and  though  he 
is  as  delicate  as  possible,  yet  he  epcaks  enough  to 
let  me  know  that  our  Benfaments  are  as  opposite 
as  light  and  darkness ;  and  to-nigfat>  excited  doubt- 
less by  the  agitations  in  tho  city  and  elsewhere  on 
tito  Buly'cc^  he  betrayed  much,  that  was  in  his 
heart  of  disrespect  for  themes  and  personages 
around  whom  are  entwined  my  brat  and  doroutest 
fceUngs. 

"  I  marvel  much  if  tho  time  is  fixed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Coadjutor.  Heaven  knows  I  never 
needed  a  spiritual  adviser  more  than  now.  The 
stru^le  in  my  bosom  has  all  the  intensity  of  that 
ever  raging  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly. 
Poor  Denning !  to  distress  him  would  break  my 
heart !  and  then,  when  I  read  engraven  on  the 
walls  of  our  church,  *  There  is  no  fellowship  be- 
tween a  belierer  and  an  infidel ;  there  is  no  com- 
munion between  light  and  darkness ;'  the  voice 
of  duty  overpowers  the  Toices  of  the  heart,  and 
bids  them  be  still.  Report  speaks  much  of  the 
fascinations  and  talents  of  the  new  Coadjutor;  who 
knows  what  effect  he  may  have  on  poor  Denning? 
It  is  true  that  my  &ther  has  invited  him  to  take 
up  his  residence  here  on  his  arrival,  until  his 
palace  is  habitaUe,  and  Denning  and  he  shall 
meet  every  day.  He  is  so  learned,  so  pious,  so  be- 
nign; and  Denning  so  liberal-minded  and  so 
generous,  I  have  great  hopes.  His  arrival  cannot 
be  long  delayed  now — perhaps  not  many  days — 
everything  being  in  readiness  for  his  inaugura- 
tion." 

"With  such  comfort  as  Miss  Tremont  could  de- 
rive from  this  last  consideration,  she  at  length 
retreated  to  her  room,  threw  herself  above  the 
bed-clothes,  and  slept  about  two  hours.  Then 
she  rose,  dressed  herself  in  some  sort  of  coarse 
clothing,  and  transformed  herself  in  a  few  minutes, 
so  as  to  be  xmrecognisablo  by  her  best  friends, 
called  a  laige  d<%  which  lay  sleeping  outside  the 
door,  and  went  out  into  the  grey  twilight  of  the 
mgming. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

riUBSTS. 

the  same  evening  in  which  Hie  foregoing 
scenes  vera  passing  in  tho  TiUa  tm.  tho  ba^  <^ 


the  En-wah-hah,  a  solitary  figure  might  have  been 
discovered  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  a  house 
a^oining  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  seated 
at  a  table,  poring  over  scrolls  and  papers.  Ho 
was  apparently  about  thirty,  or  thirty-three  years 
old ;  though,  the  wordly-wise  and  astute  cast  of 
his  countenance  might  well  have  matched  with 
maturcr  age.  His  hair  was  black,  eyes  large  and 
glittering,  features  high  and  finely  cut ;  and  the 
face  would  have  been  regularly  beautiful  but  for 
a  certain  expression  of  sleekness  and  rigidity  that 
lurked  in  strange  contrariety  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and  instantly  gave  an  impression  of  a 
character  both  inflexible  and  cunning.  Tho  eyes, 
though  so  bright,  were  singularly  passionless,  and 
in  their  cast  of  determination  seemed  to  tell  tales  of 
one,  who,  to  acquire  mastery  over  the  passions  of 
others,  had  subdued  his  own.  He  wore  tho 
common  priest's  dress  of  black  seige,  buttoned 
from  the  £&et  to  the  chin,  with  an  iron  cross  sus- 
pended from  his  neck. 

He  was  deeply  engaged  over  some  book  of 
accounts,  examining  page  after  page,  by  tho  light 
of  a  dim  lamp,  and  at  length,  rang  a  small  hand- 
bell. Another  priest  appeared  in  a  moment,  enter- 
ing with  a  reverence.  He  had  a  round,  Hibernian 
style  of  countenance,  in  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
ness of  feature  the  very  reverse  of  the  other; 
but  with  the  same  characteristic  expression — the 
result,  doubtless,  of  the  same  mental  training. 

"  Do  you  suppose  these  estimates  to  be  perfectly 
correct,  DoUard  ?'*  said  the  sitting  priest.  "  I  am 
quite  agreeably  surprised  with  the  secular  wealth 
of  the  diocese,  but  don't  find  the  church  so  much 
the  richer  for  it,  as  die  ought  to  be." 

"Just  so,  my  lord,"  replied  DoUard,  who  seemed 
in  a  very  humble,  acquiescent  frame ;  "  to  divert 
the  wealth  into  the  channels  of  the  church,  let 
that  he  tiie  task  of  an  abler  and  more  eminent 
individual  than  myself,"  bowing  amiably  in  the 
direction  of  his  companion.  "  My  calculations,  I 
think,  yon  will  find  pretty  correct.  From 
nature  of  the  busineEM,  they  took  a  world  of 
trouble  and  an  age  of  time ;  hat  success  followed ; 
and  of  the  flve-and-seventy  thousand  individuals 
composing  the  flock,  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
possesses  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar,  but  that 
amount  stands  against  his  or  her  name." 

"  These  property-holding  names  are  wondrous 
few,  then,  as  usual,  though  counterbalanced  by 
some  three  or  four  very  wealthy  ones.  That  is 
good,  for  our  expenses  are  heavy.  The  sum  for 
the  new  palace  has  yet  to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
for  all  I  see  whence  it  is  to  come.  I  see  you  havo 
Tremont  down  at  two  millions;  fortune  must 
have  doubled  his  means  since  the  last  estimates 
were  sent  to  Kome." 

"The  iron  market  has  been  prosperotu,"  re- 
turned DoUard ;  "  and  Tremont  is  coming  as  fast 
as  he  can  coin." 

"ButDollard,"Baid  the  Coadjntor,a]most  fiercely, 
"you  have  committed  a  blunder  there — an  infernal 
iUnnder;  that  girl  is  betrothed — and  to  make 
worse  worst — to  a  Protestant."  ^  j 

DoUard  cast  down  hit)  c^jriesfiandJs^^yiliSncd 
and  icboked. 
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"Why  did  you  let  mich  an  event  be  com- 
passed, and  with  such  means  at  jour  disposal — 
my  sister,  coiUd  she  not  have  afforded  you  in- 
formation, at  least,  of  what  was  going  on  r " 

"Wsa  OOTman" — sud  Dollard — "you  are 
miBteken  in  her;  she  zefiises  to  be  instnuaentaL" 
Hem,"  said  the  Coadjutor,  "  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  ;  and  I  confide  in  our  efforts  and  {H^yers. 
You  see,  we  calculated  on  this  property  of  Tre- 
mont's,  in  framing  the  estimates  of  the  bmldinga — 
for  the  new  convent,  the  new  colleges,  and  all  the 
other  etceteras  attendant  on  the  establishment  of 
a  new  see.  It  is  a  rule,  that  every  diocese,  if 
possible,  should  pay  its  own  expenses ;  and  debt 
is  a  thing  totaUy  disallowed.  It  lowers  the 
position  of  the  clergy,  and  occasions  contempt. 
If  I  had  not  been  sure  of  Xremont's  property, 
I  should  never  have  allowed  the  nunnery  build- 
ings to  be  undertaken ;  and  calculated  upon  the 
circumstance  of  the  daughter's  assumption  of  the 
veil  as  settled  long  ago.  It  is  an  infernal  blunder,*' 
said  ib&  Coadjutor,  quite  departing  from  his  i>ro- 
priety,  "  and  I  can  no  otherwise  characterize  it" 

Bollard  hui^  his  chin  on  his  breast,  and  looked 
mutely  penitent. 

"  Ajk  you  sure  of  his  age  ? "  enquired  the-  Co- 
adjutor, abruptly. 

"  Quite  so, — Mxty-two." 

The  Coadjutor  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
as  if  examining  a  ledger.  Then  pointing  to  the 
place,  he  read,  "  general  health,  good ;  tempera- 
ment, impetuous,  plethoric;  religious  principles, 
careless,  verging  on  the  sceptical;  disposition, 
acute,  self-sustaining,  not  to  be  inQuenced." 

"A-hem,"  said  tie  Coadjutor,  turning  to  an- 
other place  in  the  ledger,  "Blanche  Tremont — 
in  person,  attractive,  graoefiil ;  devotional,  proud, 
reserved,  impassioned,  enthusiastic.  "Wlio  is  the 
f  "  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ledgers. 

"  An  Engluhman,  naturalized  here — high- 
roirited,  poor ;  though  greatly  lavoured  by  old 
iSremont" 

An  oath  was  rising  to  the  Coac^'ator'a  lips ;  but 
he  checked  it  "Ton  may  retire,  DoUaid,"  said 
he ;  and  do  not  neglect  to  obU  me  when  ahe  comes 
to  early  confession.  That  must  be  heaoefinth  my 
task  alone.  Tou  have  so  miamanaged  her — you 
are  too  coarse,  too  rude.  And  marie  me,  Dollard, 
not  a  soul  knows  of  my  arrivaL" 

"  That  is  already  understood,  my  lord." 

"  When  I  arrive  from  Europe—you  understand, 
it  is  to  be  at  Tremont's.  I  am  to  make  my  abode 
there  until  the  frLmishings  of  my  new  house  are 
completed — ^you  need  not  hurry  the  fiimishings — 
six  weeks,  at  least." 

"  Miss  Tremont  rejoices  in  the  honour,"  said 
Dollard,  "  the  apartments  are  already  fitted  up  for 
your  lordship's  accommodation,  and  she  is  im- 
patient for  your  arriv^." 

"  Indeed !  it  may  suit  me  to  arrive  very  soon — 
in  a  week  at  the  utmost;  meanwhile,  I  must  feel 
my  way.  At  what  hour  may  she  be  expected  to 
confession  V* 

"  ITsually  at  six  o'clock.** 

"  Good  soul !  that  argues  a  zealous  frame,  and 
betokeoiiahappyiaralt  Xoamaytetire,  DoUard." 


He  wait  away  ;  and  the  Coadjutor,  with  his 
thin,  ascetic,  though  handsome  &ce,  continaed 
poring  OTCP  those  books  and  papers  till  nearly 
morning.  No  one  oould  tell  what  was  paanng 
beneath  that  still,  schooled  brow;  and  the  cold, 
impenetrable  eye  had  an  e^oession  like  that  of  aa 
icy-lake — notlung  could  agitate  it^  or  disturb  its 
frozen  calm. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  when  a  boy  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment  "  A  penitent  waits 
at  the  conftesionBl,  my  lord,"  said  tiie  "boj,  aa  he 
entered. 

"It  is  well!"  sud  the  Coadjutor;  and,  while 
the  boy  disappeared,  he  followed  him  with  noise- 
less steps. 

He  descended ;  he  went  out  into  the  cold  morn- 
ing air ;  he  threaded  his  way  by  the  narrow  patii 
which  led  to  the  private-door  of  the  church.  He 
reached  it,  descended  the  subterraneous  staircase 
which  led  to  the  private  chapel,  which  having 
gained,  he  ^riukled  himself  with  holy  water,  and 
continued  for  a  moment  in  devotion  opfponte  Ihe 
crucifix  of  the  altar ;  took  his  way  up  the  steep 
steps  that  led  to  the  cathedral — tissued  from  the 
vestiy— let  himself  into  the  little  box  urith  the 
thin  partition,  where  the  secrets  of  hearts  are  laid 
bare  at  the  confessional ;  placed  his  head  at  that 
orifice,  whence  so  many  a  mysterious  avowal  and 
solemn  whisper  have  issued,  and  listened  with  aU 
his  soul, 

•  *  «  « 

Three  or  four  devotees  were  on  their  knees  in 
different  parts  of  the  church  before  the  pictures, 
as  Blanche  Tremont,  with  noiseless  steps,  retreated 
through  the  aisles.  Across  that  "  thin  partition'' 
she  haid  not  seen,  but  she  had  heard;  and,  as  she 
took  her  way  homewards,  she  was  aware  of  the 
echoes  of  a  voice  lingmng  in  her  ears  and  swell- 
ing through  her  heart,  whose  unmatched  sweet- 
ness had  thrilled  through  her,  as  she  thought  no- 
thing ever  had  before.  Of  the  owner  of  the  voice 
she  Uiou^t  not;  she  knew  him  not,  nor  did  abe 
at  present  feel  as  if  she  cared  to  know.  What 
hopes  tiiat  ymse  haA  euntod— what  troiibUa  it 
had  soothed — what  visions  of  "hope  or  jay  it  had 
perchance  op^ied  up  to  her,  we  cannot  tell !  But 
she  felt  as  if  it  had  done  aU  tius,  deUvering  itsdf 
the  while  in  such  sweet  cadences  of  utterance,  as 
if  no  words  or  music  had  ever  been  so  deliciously 
adapted  before.  Never  had  she  seemed  till  then 
to  have  felt  the  power  of  that  wondroiis  instru- 
ment, the  human  voice !  How  the  hving  bouI 
can  pour  itself  through  it,  in  its  own  immortal 
tones,  and  stir  that  of  the  listener  to  its  most  mys- 
terious depths. 

She  puMued  her  way  homewards  by  a  retired 
path,  calm  and  grave  as  she  ever  was,  with  the 
voice  murmuring  still  in  her  ears,  and  taking  slow 
and  listless  steps  as  if  still  listening  to  its  sweet- 
ness. She  reached  her  home,  but  the  rich  tones 
followed  her ;  and  she  hastened  to  her  own  apart- 
ments, lest  the  household  noises  which  had  he^iun 
at  early  morning  should  mar  their  music.  She 
heard  the  merry  voices  of  h^^&mily  and  compa- 
niojis,  as  they  a8BepiUedy«t]lB)ElGK^i]^tioD5  or 
amnseiments  of  the  day;  batdio  lewuned  mis 
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tiie  retirement  of  lier  om  room,  that  she  might 
hearken  to  that  shadowy  voice  in  silence  and 
nndistorbed,  perhaps  half  unconscious  of  the 
cause  which  kept  her  so  apart.  She  &Lt  under 
the  influence  of  a  deUcions  ^ell — a  spell  which 
she  thought  it  would  he  sacrUege  to  disttirb  by  the 
necessary  intercourse  and  converse  of  life ;  it 
would  be  the  disenchanting  of  the  celestial  by  the 
contact  of  the  earthly. 

It  rang  in  her  ears  aUday — it  wandered  through 
every  chord  of  her  heart,  till  they  were  all  ringing 
and  trembling  like  a  wind-hup  in  a  summer 
storm. 

CHAPTER  V. 

TUB  FUNCB. 

Ths  absence  of  Hiss  Tremont  firom  the  family 
circle  occasioned  no  surprise.  It  is  common 
during  the  fervid  summer  days  of  that  South 
Weetem  clime  to  pass  much  of  the  time  in  the 
retirement  of  one's  own  apartments,  in  the  lan- 
guor and  listtesraiess  with  which  solitude  best  ac- 
cords. 

Towards  evening,  when  the  coohiess  permitted 
window  and  doors  to  be  apexadj  to  admit  free 
cnzrents  of  air,  the  fiunily  and  those  guests  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  the  prerious  eTening,  as- 
sembled in  the  drawing-room.  The  lord  of  the 
mansion  was  lolling  and  smoking  on  the  verandah 
into  which  the  room  opened.  He  was  a  lai^, 
well-built  man,  with  a  short  neck  and  broad 
shouldera.  He  wore  no  waistcoat,  and  his  shirt 
collar  was  turned  over  a  loose  neckcloth  which 
increased  the  rather  intelligent  aspect  of  his  figure, 
and  gave  AiU  scope  to  the  rotundity  of  his  good- 
humoured  though  intelligent  face.  His  coat  was 
turned  back  to  the  shoulders  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  altogether  he  looked  like  a  man  who, 
with  the  addition  of  beard  and  caftan,  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  habits  of  a  Turk. 

"Where  is  Blanche,  Kiss  Spicer?"  said  Mr. 
Tremont,  taking  the  cigar  irom  his  lips,  and 
talking  with  his  mouth  &U  of  smoke,  "have  not 
seen  her  to-day." 

Miss  SineeV  who  was  seated  bolt  upright  as 
usual,  on  a  chair  between  the  open  glass  doors 
leading  to  the  verandah,  and  doing  nothing,  for 
being  a  person  of  precise  habits,  she  made  a  point 
of  doing  nothing  after  a  certain  hour  of  the 
evening,  to  atone  for  the  business  in  which  she 
kept  herself  and  others  through  the  day,  signified 
from  the  height  of  her  spectacles  that  she  ^d  not 
know — "  Ifiai  Tremont  lutd  kept  her  apartment 
aU  day." 

"  Early  prayers  again.  Miss  Spicer,  eh  ?" 

Miss  Spicer  denoted  her  consent  by  a  "  hem." 

"Confound  these  early  prayers.  I  wish  she 
would  learn  to  say  her  prayers  at  home.  She  is 
becoming  a  jwrfect  devotee." 

Miss  Spicer  did  not  commit  herself  by  another 
"hem;"  and  Mr.  Tremont  pufied  away  at  his  cigar, 
and  Miss  Spicer  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  clmir. 
Meanwhile  in  the  interval  of  smoking,  and  with 
hia  oi^  between  his  flngeis,  Mr.  Tiemont  began 


muttering  away  to  himself,  and  blinking  aloud, 
apparently  for  his  own  edification — a  habit  which 
he  had,  and  quite  excusable  when  in  the  presence 
of  an  audience  so  unsusceptible  as  Miss  Spicer. 

"  That  absurd  flim-flam  devotion,  bewildering 
her  brains — ^too  idle — too  few  solid  duties  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind — must  introduce  her  to  some 
new  sphere  of  occupation — get  her  married,  there 
is  an  end."  Such  and  like  (sjaculatoiy  ex- 
pressions reached  the  ears  of  the  stolid  Miss 
Spicer. 

A  brighter  scene  presented  itself  within  the 
apartment.  There,  in  a  brilliant  light,  the  young 
ladies  were  amusing  themselves  wifii  two  or  three 
gentlemen  over  some  new  prints.  Charlotte  O'Gor- 
man  sat  by  herself  onalounge,  busied  in  an  intricate 
pattern  of  knitting.  Bye  and  bye  Miss  Tremont 
glided  into  the  room  and  joined  her.  She  seemed 
in  a  quieter  and  more  listless  mood  than  was 
even  usual  with  her;  when  a  face  was  turned 
upon  her  from  the  gay  group  at  the  table — a  face 
in  which  there  was  so  much  vivacity,  affijction, 
and  intdligence,  as  might  have  sufficed  to  warm 
the  most  ungenial  epixit  into  sympathy  and  light. 
He  came  diraotly  towards  her,  and  all  reserve  or 
misunderstanding,  or  whatever  it  was,  seemed 
dii^>elled  in  an  instant,  and  she  seemed  to  have 
foi^tten  everything  but  ihe  happiness  which  his 
presence  diffused.  They  all  three  sat  (flatting 
thus,  Denning  alternately  assisting  Miss  O'Gorman 
to  decipher  tiie  scale  of  her  knitting  pattern,  or 
holding  Blanche's  silks,  while  she  disentangled 
them,  and  helping  to  make  the  process  as  difficult 
as  possible — till  Charlotte  at  length  was  sum- 
moned away  and  they  were  left  t^U-H-We. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Denning,  drawing  his 
chair  oloeer,  "Ifancied  last  night,  when  we  parted, 
that  you  did  not  look  so  satined  as  usual — and  I 
thought  I  might  have  expressed  myself  too 
strongly,  or  unfeelingly,  or  something  of  the  kind : 
but  for  that  and  for  everything  else  that  I  may 
have  ever  said  or  done  to  cause  you  a  moment's 
uneasiness,  you  must  now  promise  me  free  and 
entire  foigiveness ;  because  I  am  going  away  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  could  not  be  happy  if  th^ 
was  aught  that  remained  unexplained  between  us. 
Besides,  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  the  same 
bvetb  much— yon  know  the  old  text,  Blanche." 

' '  I  have  really  so  little  to  forgive,"  said  Blanche, 
playftilly,  "  though  you  certainly  don't  deserve  I 
should  do  it,  for  making  such  a  formal  speech." 

"  But  I  am  quite  serious,"  said  Denning,  "  you 
will  promise  to  be  true  to  me  till  my  return — to 
think  of  me  with  no  thoughts  but  those  of  kind- 
nes»— to  entertain  no  suspicions,"  and  he  ap- 
peared to  warm  in  an  unaccountable  manner  as 
he  proceeded,  "  to  listen  to  no  insinuations — to 
suspend  at  least  all  sentiments,  but  those  of  regard 
and  trust,  till  you  can  prove  me  unworthy  of  thorn 
by  my  own  conduct  and  at  my  own  words." 

"Bless  my  heart,"  said  Blanche,  latching, 
"what  reverie  is  this?  One  would  positively 
think  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  us.  I  will 
pledge  myself  to  do  aU  this  and  more-p-in  any 
Kdemn  wa^  you  pleaser^rtMcjjB^ooviQl®!^  wt  look 
60  Teiy  ffsatm"  *^ 
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"Blanche,  do  you  believe  in  presentimente?" 
said  Denning. 

"Not  a  whit,"  rctarned  she;  "but  tell  mc 
-where  you  are  going,  and  how  hmg  you  are  to 
remain  away." 

"  Down  the  river,  to  Thebes  —  on  some 
nccemary  buEiiness  of  the  firm.  I  would  ratlier 
not  have  gone,  but  it  is  indispensable.  In 
three  weeks  expect  me.  I  shall  write  every  day. 
And  you — and  tell  mc  everything — do  be  less 
reserved,  dear  Blanche ; " — and  Denning,  with  his 
athletic  figiue,  his  fbir  curling  hair  and  ^oung 
Englu^  face,  looked  so  veiy  handsome  wmlo  he 
uttered  these  words  in  a  half  beseeching,  half  re- 
proachfiil  tone,  that  Blanche  wished  she  could  be 
ev^thing  that  was  perfect  for  his  sake ;  and 
looked  her  thoughts  in  her  eyes.  The  lovers  were 
very  happy,  and  a  long  vista  of  unclouded  bright- 
ness seemed  opening  to  their  mental  vision. 

Here  Blanche  was  called  away  to  sing.  She 
was  glad  to  be  so  called ;  for,  for  such  bright 
moments,  music  seems  the  only  fitting  occupation, 
and  the  only  adequate  utterance  of  the  harmonies 
of  the  heart.  And  who  that  had  heard  those  rich 
pathetic  tones,  while  she  sang  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  her  harp,  could  have  accused  her  of  cold- 
ness or  insensibility — and  the  shadow — it  was 
vanished  now  utterly,  lost  in  the  spcJl  of  that 
in^ble,  Bubdoing  barmony ! 

Thou  art  the  victor  Love! 
Thou  art  the  fearless,  the  crowned,  the  free, 
The  strength  of  the  bsUle  is  given  to  thee. 
The  SpiiU  &om  above ! 

ThuB  she  sang  in  tiie  words  of  one  of  tiie 
sweetrat  poet^es;  and  Denning  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  wondrous  beauty,  through  which,  in 
the  ingenuousness  of  this  highly-favoured  mo- 
ment, so  many  rich  and  rare  inward  attributes 
seemed  to  shine,  felt  himself  on  that  proudest 
pedestal  of  every  man's  fortunes,  when  he  knows 
that  he  has  won  the  future  presiding  star  "wor- 
thy of  his  home  and  bis  heart.'*  How  happy  had 
he  been  on  that  drening !  He  thought  of  it  long 
afterwards! 

Denning  took  his  leave,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
make  preparations  for  an  early  journey.  "While  he 
was  going  out,  a  servant  came  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tremont  wished  to  see  him  in  his  study.  On 
descending  into  that  apartment  which  was  in  the 
basement  story,  he  found  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion in  his  roqking  chair,  with  his  legs  on  the 
table,  smoking  and  luxoriatiog  in  the  cool  air 
which  open  windowB  brought.  There  were  few 
peof^  that  enjoyed  life  more  than  JSi.  Tremont 
"I  wish  Mr.  Denning,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  8eate^-"to  speak  about  my  daughter 
— her  happiness  is  of  very  great  consequence  to 
me.  I  should  not  wish  to  part  with  my  daugh- 
ter, indeed  I'  never  could  consent.  Since  her 
mother's  death,  my  domestic  happiness,  indeed 
all  my  happiness,  has  been  solely  owing  to  her." 

"Jliss  Tremont  wiU  do  nothing,  I  am  sure, 
without  your  consent,"  returned  Denning,  "since 
you  were  pleased  to  give  the  seal  to  my  hopes 
and  sanctioii  to  our  (»igagemratf  X  did  not  trouble 


her  with  further  importunities — saw  she  was 
reluctant  to  leave  home." 

"But  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"there  is  no  occasion  she  should  leave  home; 
why  should  you  not  come  and  live  here  }  You 
ore  my  son,  my  heir,  God  permitting — ^why  should 
not  one  house  hold  father  and  son  ?  We  shall  not 
quajTcl — I  am  not  difficult  to  please — and  I  have 
every  confidence  in  you.  Besides  it  will  save  the 
expense  of  an  establishment;  and  yon  are  yet 
young  and  b^:inning  the  world." 

"The  advantages  are  bo  much  on  my  ride,  and 
the  favours  on  yours,"  said  Demiing  rather  fel- 
teringly,  "that  I  am  quite  at  a  loe* — but  when 
you  permitted  one  of  so  cdender  a  fortune  as  my- 
self to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  your  daughters 
hand—" 

"Pooh,  pooh,  man!  the  girl  likes  you  and 
what  pray  you,  else  could  I  do.  ButtobefiTinkwith 
you,  you  are  quite  in  a  mistake  about  these  ad- 
vantages and  favours,  as  you  choose  to  call  them. 
You  are  not  in  England,  where  a  man  may  aspire 
to  the  dignities  of  society  as  well  with  his  coffci^ 
empty  as  ynth  his  brains  blown  out.  Here  we 
want  industry,  intelligence,  and  good  conduct — 
and  little  dread  of  the  ultimate  rewards  of  re- 
spectability and  abundance.  Here  where  there 
are  so  few  occupations  and  amusements  for  idle 
men,  it  is  a  positive  disadvantage  for  a  young 
man  to  be  left  with  a  fortune.  In  mnecascs  ontc^ 
ten,  such  young  men  become  pn^igate  and  diasi- 
pated ;  to  the  extent,  that  young  men  of  finrtiuie, 
the  girls  will  tell  you,  are  quite  at  a  discount  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  Besides  I  am  not  alto- 
gether free  from  selfish  motives  in  this  proposal. 
I  am  becoming  an  old  man,  and  will  in  a  short 
time  find  this  extensive  iron  concern  too  much 
for  me.  Your  talents  for  business,  already  bo 
well  proved  in  the  service  of  the  firm,  will  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence.  Once  my  sou-in-Iaw, 
vou  are  of  course  immediately  partner  in  the 
firm." 

Denning  was  quite  stimned  with  these  gene- 
rous proposals — "  I  have  indeed  no  room  left  for 
disinterestedness,"  saidhe,  "in  the  acceptance  of  so 
much  kindness;  but  in  consecrating  my  lile  to 
the  happiness  of  Miss  Denning,  shall  I  not  too  do 
so  to  vours,  her  fat^  and  my  generous  bene- 
factor'?" 

"Benefactor!  Oh  no,  my  dear  sir.  Even  if 
you  had  not  happily  won  my  daughter's  affections, 
and  I  had  been  coUed  upon  to  choose  for  her  an 
adequate  protector  and  friend,  who  would  have 
stood  her  in  my  stead  when  I  shall  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  "^ere  is  none  of  all  my 
knowledge  to  whom  I  would  have  more  readily 
entrusted  my  child." 

"  Have  I  then  yom*  consent  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Miss  Denning  to  our  immediate  union? 
Her  desertion  of  you,  the  main  objection,  being 
out  of  the  way,  I  have  no  fear." 

"  Do,  my  dear  boy !  you  go  to  Thebes,  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes,  and  shall  return  in  three  weeks !  Good 
night,  dear  sir."  OQ  Ic 

"  God  bleBB  you,  my  dear  boy."  o 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AS  ENEMY  IN  THE  CASTP. 

penning  wished  to  make  some  final  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Strong,  the  other  partner  in  the  firm, 
proviouB  to  his  morning  journey,  and  colled  on 
that  gentleman  at  his  hotel  in  Winter  Street,  on  bis 
way  home.  He  found  him  at  supper  with  a  small 
knot  of  &iendB,  aU,  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance, 
in  ihe  fiiU  hilarity  of  oysters  and  champagne. 
And  so  Denning  must  sit  down  and  join  them. 
He  always  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  &scina- 
tions  of  oysters  and  champagne ;  in  short,  it  was 
a  weakness  of  his — ^bedde  tiie  spell  of  so  many 
jovial  faces — and  he  plao»d  himself  at  the  table, 
resolved  to  cast  the  cares  of  business  and  lore  and 
all  the  world,  into  an  hour  of  happy  oblivion. 
The  party,  consisting  of  five,  were  all  well 
known  to  him,  on  a  sort  of  "hail-fellow-well- 
met  footing."  The  presence  of  Father  DoUard, 
the  Irish  priest,  one  of  Mr.  Tremonf  s  circle,  and 
of  course  one  of  Denning' s,  formed  no  exception. 
Neither  did  the  presence  of  the  Father,  upon  this 
occasion,  operate  as  any  species  of  constramt  upon 
Denning,  nor  upon  any  of  the  party.  Indeed,  if 
we  arc  bound  to  say  the  truth,  the  rubicund 
countenance,  and  joyous  twinkling  eyes  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  were  an  incentive  to,  and 
inspiration  of  mirth  rather  than  the  contrary. 
The  reverend  gentleman  was  seated  witli  a  lai^ 
napkin  across  his  knee,  his  round  fiice  ladiant 
with  warmth  and  good  cheer;  and  catting  Irish 
jokes  with  snoh  an  efitet  as  none  bat  a  pure 
Hiberman  ttrngue  can  impart.  In  fact  he  was 
the  soul  of  the  party,  and  the  pet  of  tiiese  jolly 
companions,  in  such  a  &shion  as  falls  to  the  lot  .of 
few,  except  clergymen,  when  indulging  them- 
selves in  the  hilarities  of  gay  circles. 

No  one  seemed  to  welcome  Denning  with  more 
ardour  than  Father  Dollard.  He  took  him  in  a 
manner  under  his  protection,  made  a  seat  for  bim 
beside  himself,  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
gave  him  tsmh.  and  similar  marks  of  afi^ection. 
l"he  oysters  went  round,  and  so  did  the  cham- 
pagne; and  Denning  began  to  feel  in  a  state 
slightly  Elysian,  and  disposed  to  be  contented  with 
himself  and  aH  the  worid.  Nothing  could  have 
ruffled  his  supreme  equanimity  at  that  moment. 

After  some  talk  on  general  topics,  "  I  propose," 
said  tbe  host,  "  that  we  offer  Mr.  Deiming  our 
congratulation  in  a  full  bumpor  on  the  present 
mteresting  crisis  in  his  aSSaua."  All  compre- 
h^ded  the  alliuion;  fox  his  engagement  with 
Miss  Tremont  was  now  pubHcIy  tdked  of;  and 
the  {passes  wore  readily  filled— and  emptied. 

"  Lucky  dog !"  said  Mr.  Bhaum,  a  young  num 
connected  wiUi  ihe  firm ;  "  but  I  wwh  you  all  joy, 
J»y  hoy ;  such  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  lift  fialb  to 
— a  prize  in  more  senses  than  one." 

"  Miss  Tremont  is  a  prize  in  herself,"  said 
Father  Dollard,  "  and  would  be  so,  if  discovered 
u  a  log  cabin ;  but  f^iir  Inide  is  none  the  worse 


for  a  fiur  dower;  and  I  am  surc^  than  Mr.  Den- 
ning, none  ia  more  richly  deserving  of  all  ho 

obtains." 

Mr.  Denning  was  covered  with  smiles  and 
blushes,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  I  say.  Denning,"  continued  young  Mr. 
Bhaum,  who  was  a  very  young  gentleman  indeed, 
"  when  you  come  into  possession,  you  must  keep 
a  jolly  table,  and  be  the  best  of  good  fellows.  Wo 
of  the  firm  expect  that,  at  least.  Wine  and  wal- 
nuts, the  free  entry  of  the  stables,  hounds,  and 
biUiards,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we  shall  look 
for  as  naturally  as  babes  for  their  mother's  nulk. 
Do  you  promise  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  said  Denning,  "who  could 
presume  to  contradict  such  spirits  as  you  ?" 

"And  if  you  ke^  such  a  sharp  hand  over  us  as 
the  old  governor,  I^  call  you  out,  and  get  Strong 
to  be  my  second ;  won't  you.  Strong  ?" 

Strong,  in  whose  eyes  was  the  gUtter  of  cham- 
pagne, assrated  with  a  nod. 

"For  shame,  gentlemen,"  remarked  Father 
Dollard,  in  a  proper  tone  of  rebuke. 

"Don't  you  see,  old  boy,  I'm  only  in  jest," 
said  Rhaum,  *'  I  only  desire  to  impress  upon  our 
friend  the  necessity  of  being  considerate,  and 
liberal,  and  generous,  when  he  becomes  Master  of 
the  Mint.  Lucky  dog !  I  wish  the  happy  day 
were  nigh  at  hand,  for  his  sake  and  ours.  You 
will  treat  his  reverence  to  a  good  bottle  of  wine, 
too,  won't  you,  Denning?" 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Denning. 

"  Ha !  ha  V'  laughed  the  jolly  father,  while  his 
face  became  rosy  and  glistening,  at  the  contempla- 
tion. 

"And  the  first  thing  you  most  do,  Denning,  as 
an  earnest  of  future  fiivoars,"  ocmtinued  Bhaum, 
"  is  to  send  each,  of  us  here  present — a  great 
wedding  cake.  To  me,  as  representative  of  l^e 
emphy4»  of  &e  firm ;  to  Strong,  as  one  <^  tho 
heads;  to  the  reverend  &ther,  as  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary; and  so  forUi,  and  so  fbrth;  and  nothing 
paltry  bo  sore.  A  rich  fellow  like  you  should  do 
something  handsome.    Do  you  engage  ?" 

"  Assuredly,"  reiterated  Denning,  who  felt,  at 
this  moment,  too  much  satisfied  witli  himself  and 
all  the  world,  to  take  oflFenee  at  anything.  A 
sort  of  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  reverend  father 
which  he  noticed  fixed  upon  him,  made  him  feel 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  an  impropriety,  or  had 
committed  himself  in  some  manner,  or  had  given 
an  unfair  advantage  over  biin  by  one  disposed  so 
to  use  it.  True  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation, beyond  what  was  merdy  ejaculatory ; 
but  the  very  fact  (rf  his  presence  made  him  in  part 
re^onsible.  But  tiie  best  understanding  possible, 
existing,  as  he  was  convinced,  between  himself 
and  those  {vesen^  he  felt  re-assured  in  an  instant. 
Suddenly,  however,  recollecting  his  early  journey, 
he  took  leave  of  the  party,  and  repaired  to  bm 
hotel.  woecking 
.rr.  ^  ^       -ifioences  to 

(To  U  eorUxtmd.)    j  method 

,  a  this  purpose 

^  But  i£  as  fa 
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A  POET'S  MOENIKG. 

BT  OALDER  OAKPBILL, 


'Tis  sweet  to  watoh  the  dawn 

Qlids  dowly  o'er  tiie  lawn. 
And  steal  upon  the  hare  in  her  soft  sleep ; 

ITor  hurt  that  timid  fhin^ 

So  genliy  ilamhering, 
IXoK  mike  the  feathered  Innod  that  Bdemn  nloice 
keep. 

'Tis  sweet  to  wander  then, 

Thro'  dell  and  bosky  glen, 
Till  comee  the  lark  to  hymn  Uie  rosy  day ; 

While  o'er  the  sedgy  mere 

Ifists  rise  and  disappear, 
like  shadowy  shapes,  that  come  and  flit  away. 

'Tis  at  this  hour  the  bard 

"Will  meet  his  best  reward 
From  nature's  hand — his  mistress  dear — tor  she 

Lores  then  to  court  his  eyes 

"With  beauteous  myBteriea, 
Which  to  the  nntooch'd  heart  must  age- deep  rid- 
dles be. 

Then  o'er  his  soul  she  flings 

The  radianoe  of  her  wings. 
And  wakes  within  his  heart  a  solemn  hymn ; 

Flowers,  hirda,  and  bees  are  watang, 

And  night  is  slowly  taking 
Her  sleepy  farewell  o'er  the  horizon's  brim. 

Then  Dryads  bathe  their  tresses 

In  the  sweet  dewinesses, 
That  net  all  o'er  the  world  of  forest  flowers ; 

Whilst  mom  comee,  slyly  creeping. 

To  check  nighf  s  balmy  weeping, 
And  EluBbus  kisses  i^  her  tears  from  le^  bowm. 


Then  through  the  moss-lined  aaim 

The  musing  Oread  saunters 
In  search  of  oool  spnngs  hidden  from  tne  mi 

Where  Bian  may  recline 

And  sip  tlw  oreamy  wine 
From  the  lush  dnstera  of  dond-baries 


'Tie  sweet  to  wander,  where 

Bome  Talley  stretohes  fiur, 
Hngging  a  river  in  its  verdant  arms ; 

And  while  Apollo  sheds 

Upon  the  mountain  heads 
His  first  smile,  gaze  upon  earth's  ^owingcbam 

Perhaps  the  eye  may  glide 

On  Naiads,  in  thor  pnde 
Floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  wave ; 

Or,  by  some  streamlet's  side, 

Uay  see  thro'  vistas  wide. 
Troops  of  gay  wood-nymphs  in  the  ri^iks  bre. 

For  then,  those  spirits  old. 

Of  whom  great  Bards  have  told. 

Are  visible  to  him  whom  nature  loves ; 
And  ever^  flower  that  springs 
Around  his  footsteps,  bnngs 

Uem'iiM  of  storied  diapes  that  hannted  aaai 
groves. 

And  every  wood's  recesses. 

And  dingle's  leafinesses, 
Are  gushiug  o'er  with  bright  and  serial  ftingi; 

O'er  which  he  loves  to  think 

At  eve,  by  runnel's  hrinl^ 
When  twilight  o  er  the  globe  her  dreamy  v>aSt 
flings! 


A  BniBBaitOOU'S  TISION. 


Mt  love  and  I  were  newly  wed — 
Sad  from  the  busy  da3r8  unrest, 

At  eventide  I  laid  my  head 
Fondly  upon  her  breast. 

Her  cmrls  pl^ed  on  my  brow — I  felt 
Upon  my  cheek  her  calm-drawn  breath ; 

Slowly  the  scene  ameared  to  melt 
Into  a  dream  of  Death ! 

Creati<m's  hour  had  come  at  last; 

I  taw  tibe  Angel  of  her  Doom — 
His  lightning-sword  made,  fladiing  M, 

Bed  scars  upon  the  gloom. 

That  Teaox  breathed — ^the  moon  and  son 
From  the  round  sky  were  blotted  out ; 

The  stars,  down-sniitten  cms  \y  one, 
Like  marsh-fiies  nd«d  about 


The  April  Queen  gave  up  her  bow. 

And  greedy  chaos  claimed  the  prize- 
All  that  was  beautafhl  most  gOi 
It  seemed,  before  my  eyes ! 

He  touched  the  earth,  and  undemeaft 
His  tread,  the  lucent  streams  dried  op; 

Each  flower  was  swuxihed  in  Summoc'iTK'^ 
Though  dew  was  in  its  enp. 

Ky  blood  grew  frozen  at  its  spring; 

Stifling,  I  oould  not  utter  word, 
To  say,  0  span  one  beauteous  thioft 

Star,  flower,  or  stream,  or  bird ! 

I  thought,  0  God !  if  marked  to  die^ 
All  that  is  fEur  must  shrivelling  go ; 

Ky  bride,  upon  whose  hseaat  I  lie, 
Uust  ltaia|ei$«aa9lseO  Og  l£ 
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X  hnid  stnnge  vmoes  fax  aboTO, 

Axid  one  which  n>okB  in  paBoouatebinafh — 
It  W8B  Ihe  Toioe  or  Life-in-Love 

PUading  for  Her  with  Death. 

Kor  long  the  Btrife — my  brido  and  I 

Into  a  hnnying  car  were  caught, 
Wluch  bore  ns  up,  £rom  tiky  to  aky. 

Swifter  than  mortal  thought. 

Strange  lights  we  saw  on  torreta  pearled. 
And  to  a  solemn  voice  gave  hec^, 
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That  said,  "  To  the  eternal  world 
Of  Life-in-LoTe  ye  speed !" 

• 

Then  a  soft  pressure  on  my  lips 
Awoke  me ;  throngh  the  window-panei 

The  moon  and  stars  showed  no  eclipse, 
The  s^  no  lightning  st^ ! 

My  love  and  I  have  long  been  wed. 
And,  weary  from  the  day's  unrest, 

Often  at  night  I  lay  my  head 
P(mdly  uptm  her  breast ! 

a0U}nTa  PSNBOSE. 


POLITICAL 

novEsno. 

Hon  politics  have  held  but  a  secondary  place 
n  public  consideration,  diuing  the  last  month, 
rfae  Turkish  difflcultiee,  the  sdieme  of  Ghirem- 
nent  proposed  for  India,  and  some  perwmal 
matten,  hare,  to  a  great  extent,  withdrawn 
ittontion  from  the  slow  hat  sure  progress  of  the 
Einandal  BiZLs  throim^  the  Honso  of  Commons, 
in  the  face  of  a  pertinadons  but  ineffectual  oppo- 
ntion.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  strongest 
teastance  was  made  to  the  measure  by  which  the 
3uty  on  successions  is  extended  to  all  descriptions 
of  property;  but  the  lai^  majority  (268  to  185) 

which,  on  the  13th  of  June,  uie  House  de- 
cided upon  going  into  Committee  on  the  bill,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  most 
important  of  the  proposals  comprised  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  budget. 

The  measure  has  received  a  new  and  satis&ctory 
development  in  the  Minister's  explanation  of  the 
method  which  it  is  to  be  rendered  applicable 
to  the  property  of  corporations.  As  corporations 
never  die,  some  mode  must  be  found  of  imposing 
i^n  their  property  a  tax  equivident  to  the  suc- 
cession duty.  This  might  be  done  either  by 
levying  the  duty  once  in  twentTf-five  or  thirty 
yeuBj  or  by  diflusing  it  over  the  whole  term  in 
ttie  shape  of  an  annual  tax.  The  latter  is  can- 
kered to  b^  ibr  many  reasons,  the  moat  conve- 
nient method;  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  has 
been  fixed  at  3d.  in  the  pound,  until  the  5th  of 
Apiil,  I860,  after  which  date  it  is  to  be  6d.  in 
the  pound.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  property  of  cor- 
poratirau  is  concerned,  the  income  tax  will  be 
transmuted  into  a  property-tax.  The  su^stion 
at  once  occurs,  that  the  same  transformation  may 
kereafter  be  effected  in  all  the  succession  duties, 
vhichmayin  like  manner  be  commuted  to  an 
annual  impost.  The  course  by  which  we  seem 
to  be  arriTing  at  a  general  and  equitable  property 
tax,  is  curiously  drcuitous.  In  the  first  place,  to 
supply  a  deficit  and  obtain  a  basis  for  tariff  ro- 
forma,  we  impose  an  income  tax,  which  presses 
luwquallj  v^aa  incomes  d^ved  from  permanent 
«ad  fion  pi9oarioQ4  sources.    This  toequality 
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makes  it  imposdble  to  retain  the  income  tax, 
which  is  therefore  exchanged  for  a  succession 
dutrv,  more  equitable,  but  having  the  disadvantage 
of  falling  most  heavily  on  the  tax  payer,  at  the 
time  when  he  is  least  prepared  to  meet  it ;  and 
this  grievous  pressure  it  is  already  anticipated, 
wiU,  in  a  shcat  time,  lead  to  the  oonvendon  of  the 
dnty  on  suocesaions  into  a  tax  uiKm  property.  The 
more  direct  and  rational  method  would  have  beoL 
to  have  adc^ted  a  property  tax  originally,  instead 
of  an  income  tax ;  but  property  was  guarded  from 
taxation  by  a  strong  body  of  landlord-legislators, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  make  approaches  to  it  in 
zigzag,  as  in  attaclnng  a  well-defended  fbrtress. 

If  Ministers  have  evinced  their  Liberal  tenden- 
cies in  their  Budget,  they  (or  most  of  them)  have 
maintained  their  reputation  as  Conserratives  by 
opposing  the  ballot.  Why  opposition  to  the  bal- 
lot should  be  the  accepted  Shibboleth  of  the  Justs 
m^ieu  party,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  This, 
however,  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Mr.  H.  Berkeley's  annual  motion  should  have 
been  rejected  by  232  votes  to  172,  the  majority 
being  composed  of  a  few  Ministerialists  combined 
with  the  mass  of  the  opposition.  Last  year,  in  a 
House  of  390  members,  the  mS||ority  against  the 
motion  was  103,  tiie  votes  being  246  to  144. 
This  year,  in  a  House  of  404  members,  the  ad- 
verse majority  is  but  60.  The  gain  hy  the  hut 
election  has  been  laiger  than  coold  have  hem 
anticipated,  considering  the  im&vourable  circum- 
stances which  attended  it.  In  justice  to  the  Minis- 
ters who  opposed  the  motion,  it  must  beremembraed 
that  they  frankly  avowed  tiieir  intentions  on  the 
hustings,  before  tliey  were  elected.  But  t^e 
electors,  who  overlooked  this  hostility  fo  a  most 
popular  and  desirable  measure,  in  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  candidates,  have  at  least  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  new  Kcfonn  Bill,  promised  for 
next  year,  will  comprise  some  means  of  checking 
the  intimidation  and  other  un&ir  influences  to 
which  the  voter  is  now  subjected.  If  any  method 
can  be  discovered  more  effectual  for  this  puipose 
than  the  ballot,  so  much  the  bettop.^  But  x^jas  is 
piobaU^  no  such  Bab0t^;i|(ifte«i^(^C^^^^ 
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popular  demand  for  this  means  of  protection  will 
acquire  a  new  strength,  and  become  iiTesistiblc. 

Mr.  R.  Moore  moved,  on  the  31st  of  May,  for  a 
select  committee  "to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  tar  they  were  made  applicable  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Irish  people."  The  House  showed  no 
uioliiiatio&  to  plunge  into  this  Slough  of  Despond, 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  260  votes  to  98.  Some  romoricB  made  Lord 
John  Bnssi^,  in  the  ooune  of  the  discossion,  to 
the  efEiect  that  titie  influence  of  the  Boman  CaQio- 
Hc  dei^  had  of  late  years  been  exercised,  in  this 
and  other  conntries,  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the 
general  cause  of  freedom,  gave  offence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  Administration, 
Messrs.  Sadleir,  Keogh,  and  Monsell,  whose 
rraignation  was  only  averted  by  a  disclaimer  from 
Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  "many 
of  his  colleagues,"  of  any  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
timents expressed  by  Loi^  John  Russell.  The 
disavowal  was  received  by  the  latter,  with  the 
good-humoured  indifference  of  a  statesman  too 
well  assured  of  his  own  position  and  reputation, 
to  be  sensitive  to  personal  annoyances.  The 
result  of  the  imbroglio  was  creditable,  on  tlie 
whole,  to  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  it.  On  the  general  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation  at  large,  is  with  Lord  Aberdeen's  tolerant 
views,  since  otherwise,  his  lordship  would  not 
now  ha  Prime  Minister.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in 
certain  countries  of  Europe,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  does  exercise  an  influence  adverse  to 
li^ferty;  but  in  those  countries  theBomaaCaUiolic 
efaurch  is  the  State-church,  and  State-churches 
are  evcrywhen?  intolerant.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurch  is  main- 
tained on  the  voluntary  system ;  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  particularly  in  elections,  is  known  to 
be  very  great ;  and  yet  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, elected  under  this  influence,  are  generally 
found  voting  on  the  Liberal  side.  Still,  it  must 
be  expected  that  some  of  the  obnoxious  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  all  State- churches, 
will  everywhere  be  manifested  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  owing  to 
the  feet  adverted,  to  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that 
the  spiritual  head  of  their  church  ia  also  a  tem- 
poral sovereign. 

COLOmES  AXD  nSPENDEKCI^S. 

The  war  in  Sunnah,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  at  an 
end.  Preparations  wore  mtUdng  in  India  for  an 
advance  upon  Ava,  in  the  innhable  case  of  the 
raection  of  ihe  treaty  proposed  by  our  n^tiators. 
This  costly,  aimless,  and  mismanaged  contest  has 
produced  at  least  one  good  ^fect,  in  drawing  public 
attention  to  the  defects  of  our  Indian  adminis- 
tration, which  have  been  so  strongly  exemplified 
in  ttie  commencement  and  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  ministerial  scheme  for  the  future  government 
of  India  was  looked  for  with  anxiety,  and  has 
been  criticised  with  much  severity. 

The  scheme,  which  was  explained  by  Sir  Charles 
'Wood  in  an  elaborate  and  instructive,  if  not  an 
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impartial  speech,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  one  relating  to  the  Government  to  he 
established  in  India,  and  the  other  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  rather  the  controlling  authorities  in  this 
country.  In  India,  the  supreme  power  wiU  be 
vested,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Governor-General  Mid 
his  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils.  The  four 
members  of  the  former  Council  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  subject  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Crown.  The  Ix^lative  Council  is  to 
be  considerably  enlaiged,  and  will  consist  of  either 
twelve  or  fburteen  members.  It  will  be  com- 
posed of  the  four  members  of  fheExecntLve  Coun- 
cil, with  tiio  Chief  Justice  and  one  other  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Beng^,  and  one  member 
for  each  Presidency  and  Lieutenant-Govemordiip ; 
the  latter  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  to  be  persons  who  have 
been  ten  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Company. 
In  addition,  the  Home  Government  may  authorize 
the  Governor- General  to  appoint  two  more  mem- 
bers, who  shall  also  be  civilians  of  ten  years' 
standing.  This  Council  is  to  have  the  sole  power 
of  making  laws  for  India;  but  no  law  passed  by  it 
shall  be  valid,  until  it  has  received  Gie  assent  of 
the  Governor- General. 

In  this  country,  the  "double  Government,"  as 
it  is  sty  led,  is  to  be  preserved,  the  Board  ofBi- 
rectors  and  Board  of  Control  retaining,  in  general, 
the  same  powers  which  they  at  present  posses 
There  are  to  be  only  eighteen  Directors,  twelve  of 
whom  will  be  elected  as  at  present,  sind  the  re- 
maining six  will  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  latter,  as  well  as  six  of  the  elective  members, 
must  be  persons  who  have  been  ten  years  in  India, 
in  the  service  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Directors  will  be  chosen  or  appointed 
tor  tl'C  term  of  six  years.  One-third  will  go  out 
of  offlro  ev  ry  two  years,  hut  they  may  be  imme- 
diiitely  re-elected  or  re-appointed.  The  salary  of 
a  Director  will  be  £500  a-year ;  of  the  Chairmjm, 
£1,000.  Directors  appointed  by  the  Crown  may 
sit  in  Parliament.  Candidates  for  Directorships 
will  be  forbidden  to  canvass  for  votes.  Appoint- 
ments to  Haileybury  College  and  Addiscombe,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  civic  service  and  the  scien- 
tific branches  of  the  military  service,  as  also  the 
appointments  of  assistant- surgeons,  will  no  lon^ 
be  in  the  gift  of  the  Directors,  but  will  be  thrown 
open  to  general  competition,  under  regulations  to 
be  made  by  the  Board  of  ControL 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  proposed  system  of 
govmunent,  whidi,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
not  to  be  e&tabliahed  as  on  former  occasions,  for  a 
specified  term  of  y^ors,  but  onlv  "nnfil  FUrlia- 
ment  shall  otherwise  provide.  I^  therefore, 
this  system  should  be  found  on  trial  to  be  defec- 
tive, as  is  likeljr  enough  to  be  the  case,  there  will 
be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  amending  it.  Most 
of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  plan  has  beca 
subjected,  have  been  levelled  at  the  rather 
complicated  apparatus  for  managing  the  Home 
Administration.  The  Government  in  India, 
though  a  fur  more  important  matter,  has  almost 
entirely  escaped  notice.  A  few  remarks  con- 
■cmiiug  it  ma^,  theref<»v,  not  be  oufeof  place. 
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We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  regarding  India  as 
i  colony.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  local 
^Tcmmcnt  of  that  vast  country  is  going  through 
ho  whole  series  of  changes,  which  lutTo  be«i 
isnol  in  the  history  of  our  conquered  dependen- 
ies,  or  crown  colonies, "  such  as  Canada,  the 
jape,  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  various  others, 
ramcdiately  after  the  conquest  of  such  a  dopen- 
Icncy,  a  military  commander  exercises  for  a 
hort  time  the  sole  govemii^  power,  limited 
mly  by  the  iostmotions  which  he  receives  from 
lOQie. 

After  a  while  the  Homo  Government  appoints 
I  few  councillors,  either  Sritish  civilians  or  mili- 
ar)' men,  whom  the  Governor  is  required  to 
wuBult, — their  meetings  being  commonly  held 
irith  closed  doors,  and  a  solemn  affectation  of 
privacy.  The  next  step  is  to  enlarge  the  Council 
nnsi^rably,  sometimea  adding  native  members 
»  it,  and  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public,  allow- 
ng  newspapers  to  report  its  discmeions.  Pre- 
lentlj,  ue  native  inhabitants  heffji  to  donand 
r^resentative  institutionB ;  and  after  a  good 
1ml  of  squabbling  with  the  Colonial  Office,  &eir 
irishcs  are  partially  gratified.  Sometimes  they 
oe  allowed  to  elect  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  Council;  at  other  times,  a  Eepresentative 
Assembly  is  established  for  their  behoof,  and  the 
aominated  council  is  retained  as  an  Upper  House. 
Ihis  state  of  things  lasts  until  the  colony  is 
20Q3idered  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  constitu- 
tional knowledge  and  practice,  to  be  qualified  for 
the  exercise  of  complete  self-government,  after 
Uie  British  model.  Only  Canada  and  the  other 
North  American  Colonies  have  as  yet  attained 
thia  final  stage.  How  greatly  they  have  pros- 
pered in  it,  and  what  valuable  customers  they 
bare  consequently  become  to  this  country,  are 
^ts  well  ^own,  and  highly  significant  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  question. 

It  is  dcsorviug  of  notice,  that  while  persons 
who  have  never  before  been  in  India  are  generally 
inclined  to  sappose  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
qoalify  the  natives  for  self-government,  l^ose 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  &e  country  and  the 
people,  are  commonly  found  to  entertain  the 
directly  opposite  opinion.  Some  curious  illus- 
trations may  be  cited  from  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
T.  Baring,  for  example,  in  a  speech  evincing  no 
ankiudly  or  illiberal  feelings  towards  the  natives 
of  India,  announced  a  very  dismal  conclusion  at 
which  ho  had  arrived  in  regard  to  this  particular 
point: — "He  must  say,  that  looking  into  the 
Vista  of  futurity,  he  coiild  see  no  prospect  of  the 
native  popidation  ever  being  fit  to  exercise  a 
government  of  their  own,  which  would  afibrd 
rarity  from  dissension  at  home  and  from  foreign 
attack,  and  that  on  account  of  their  differing 
among  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  the  union 
oi  the  various  tribes  would  seem  to  be  impossible." 
Sir  James  Hogg,  however,  who  has  resided  many 
year?  in  India,  and  knows  aguod  deal  about  these 

'  various  tribes,"  has  no  notion  of  any  such  im- 
possibihty.  "  He  did  not,"  he  declaifd,  "  enter- 
ic ■  11.  ■ -I'lDri-l  .  f  ■•.  ,  y\  . 
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to  the  enlightenment  of  India.  Our  great  misum 
was  to  educate  and  improve  India,  irrespective  of 
results ;  and  it  would  be  a  ^orious  monument  we 
should  leave  behind  us,  if  ever  we  left  India,  if 
we  had  advanced  the  people  in  education  and 
knowledge,  and  rendered  them  fit  for  their  own 
self-government."  Again,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in 
his  able  exposition,  briefly  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  judging  from  the  evidence  which  had  been 
token,  "it  would  not  be  desirable  to  place  natives 
in  the  Coxmcil."  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  formerly 
Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal  and  President  of  the 
Council  of  India,  regretted  that  thia  conclusion 
had  been  adopted.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitetion  in  saying,  that  if  there  was  any  position 
in  which  they  could  with  advantage  place  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  in 
legislating  for  their  counfrymen." 

The  authority  of  Sir  Herbert  Maddock  ought 
to  be  decisive  on  this  poiht.  Why,  indeed,  shcrald 
we  su^ose  that  the  natives  of  ihidia,  after  the 
requisite  instruction  and  practice,  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  com^rehrauUng  and  w<n^dng  a  system  of 
representative  goveooEQent?  are  ready 

scholars  in  all  the  other  arts  of  civilization. 
They  make  excellent  ship-builders,  printers,  arti- 
ficers of  every  kind,  merchants,  surgeons,  and 
good  public  officers  in  every  sit^tion  in  which 
they  have  been  tried.  "What  is  there  to  disqualify 
them  for  performing  the  duties  of  electors  and 
legislators?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  they 
lack  the  moral  qualities  essential  for  self-govern- 
ment. But  this  is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  much  inferior 
in  intolligence  and  morality  to  the  Brazilians,  or 
rather  to  what  the  Brazilians  were  thirty  years 
ago,  when  th^  separated  &om  Portugal,  and  for 
the  first  time  made  a  trial  of  representative 
government.  That  form  of  government  having 
been  founded  (so  far  as  the  free  population  ib  con- 
cerned) on  a  tolerably  sound  basis,  has  succeeded 
veiy  well  in  Brazil.  The  country  has  flourished 
under  it,  and  greatly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
civilization.  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  speech  on  t^ 
India  bill,  remarked  tlut"  Brazil  had  a  population 
of  7,500,000  souls,  half  of  whom  are  reokimed 
to  be  skvGs;  yet  the  consumption  of  British 
goods  was  greater  in  Brazil,  in  proportion  fo  the 
population,  than  in  India.  If  India  took  but 
hdf  the  quantity  of  our  exports  that  Brazil  did, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  she  would  take 
then  five  times  more  than  she  now  took.  Our 
exporte  to  India,  analysed,  represented  but  Is.  3d. 
per  head  per  annum,  whereas  those  to  Brazil  were 
8s.  8d.  per  head."  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
this  example  is,  of  course,  that  if  the  people  of 
India  are  to  be  made  good  customers  to  this 
country,  their  intelligence  must  first  be  quickened, 
and  their  cncigies  aroused  by  educaticoi  and  self- 
government. 

As  a  transition  stage  leading  te  this  result,  the 
plan  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  seems  to  be 
by  no  means  ill  advised.  It  is  true  that  no  na- 
tives arc  to  be  admitted  into  the  Council  at  pre- 
sent. I'itlicr  by  no'v'j'  i;i  iii  >*  ■  '  i  '"it 
-    ■    ,  *  .    -Digitized-by VjOOQiC 
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80  tmoxpcctod  a  step  to  be  taken  without  fUrther. 
consideratioii.  As  it  is,  the  Council,  composed  in 
part  of  members  nominated  £rom  the  several 
Presidencies  and  Lientenant-OoTemozships,  will 
offer  to  the  natives  a  sort  of  rudimental  model  of 
a  rqnesentBtive  assembly.  ThB  discusnons,  car- 
lied  on  in  pnbHo  and  retorted  in  thejonmalay 
vrill  fiuuiliarize  them  witlv  the  idea  and  practice 
of  constitutional  government.  In  a  few  years 
we  shall  have  petitions  from  the  principal  cities 
of  India,  praying  for  the  privilege  of  sending  re- 
presentatiTes  to  the  Council.  There  will  proba- 
bly be  little  or  no  hesitation  in  g^ranting  these 
requests.  The  number  of  constituencies  will 
j^ually  increase,  and  the  Council  will,  perhaps, 
at  length  be  divided  in  two,  and  transformed 
into  an  Indian  Parliament,  resembling  in  cha- 
racter and  powers  the  l^^blature  of  Canada — 
which,  in  iact,  does  not  greatly  diffnr  from  that 
of  Brazil. 

This  ii  file  only  way  in  which  the  result  de- 
dred  by  Ifr.  Bright  and  his  friends  can  be 
brought  about — that  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  natives  of  India,  and  raising  ^em,  both  as 
producers  and  consumers,  to  an  equality  with  the 
inhatntants  of  the  South  American  States,  and  of 
the  self-goyented  British  Colcmies.  Changes  in 
adminiBfrative  bodies  in  London,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  civil  service,  may  be  bighly  desirable, 
but  they  will  do  litUe  towards  securing  the  ob^ 
ject  for  which  they  are  proposed.  Indeed,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  may  rather  retard  than  pro- 
mote the  concession  of  self-government  to  the 
pet^  of  India. 

TOREIQK. 

The  aggressive  attitude  assumed  by  Bnssia  to- 
wards Turkey  has  excited  some  anxiety  and  much 
ind^ation  tlux>ughout  the  west  of  Europe.  The 
demand  made  by  the  former  power,  of  the  Protec- 
torate of  all  the  Clreek  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  is  one  which  is  so  entirely  unwarranted 
hf  any  reoent  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  Qovem- 
meoi,  aad  so  numiiwtly  aimed  at  the  existence  of 


that  Government,  that  it  has  secured  for  the  Sub* 
lime  Forte  the  prompt  and  active  support  of  the 

two  principal  western  powen,  and  the  sympathy 
of  all  the  other  states  not  immediately  under 
Russian  influence.  The  greater  part  of  (^iristen- 
dom  is  thus  placed  in  the  singnhiT  position  of  mis- 
taining  a  Hohammedan  ruler  in  his  claim  of  abso- 
lute supremacy  over  a  conquered  Cbriittan  peo^. 
The  e^lanation  of  this  anomalous  state  of  thingB 
is  found  in  the  fiict,  that  the  a^gressiTe  Oovem* 
ment,  though  nominally  Christiui,  is  in  reality 
more  barbarous  and  tyrannical  than  the  Gtovem- 
ment  which  it  would  displace,  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  aggression  would  imperil  the  indepen- 
dence of  every  other  European  state.  A  colossal 
military  power,  occupying  half  of  Europe,  from 
the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  pre- 
senting its  western  front  towards  di^ointed  and 
feeble  Germany,  would  be  already  mr  advanced 
towards  the  goal  of  universal  dominion,  at  least 
on  the  Eastern  continent.  At  the  best,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  would  be  eo 
great,  that  the  presumption  of  peace  ^nmld  be* 
come,  under  such  circomstances,  always  diiSeQlt 
and  precarious.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if 
constitutional  OoreEmment  vero  firmly  establiBhed 
throughout  we0tem  Eorc^  these  appretumdoss 
of  danger,  frxim  the  pn^^rees  of  Russian,  dominion, 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  dise^pesr.  Whenerer 
freedom  and  despotism  are  fairly  pitted  against 
one  another,  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  little 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  result.  Our  own 
policy,  at  the  present  time,  is  to  maintain,  at  all 
hazards,  the  integrity  of  Turkey,  to  encourage 
the  disposition  of  the  Sultan  to  bestow  free  insti- 
tutions upon  his  subjects  of  all  races ;  and,  finally, 
to  preserve,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  existing  boun- 
daries and  relations  of  European  states,  until  the 
reactionary  torpor,  which  now  oppresses  the 
nations,  shall  be  thrown  ofi",  and  the  reviving 
spirit  of  liber^  shall  set  a  natural  limit  to  the 
advance  of  Bussiaa  domination. 
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Mmomndami  made  in  Irfkmd  in  the  Autumn  of 
■   1852.  By  John  Fobbes,  M.D.  F.II.S ,  Physician 

to  Her  Majesty's  Household.    In  two  vtuumes. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1863. 

ToB  substance  of  these  Memorandums  embraces 
every  subject  of  importance  relative  to  the  sister 
country.  The  author  landed  in  Ireland  unfur- 
nished with  a  single  letter  of  recommendation, 
with  the  design  of  deriving  just  impressions  from 
his  own  observation,  and  of  gathering  information 
fi|om  such  accidental  sources,  least  likely  to  be 
biassed,  as  came  in  his  way.  Ho  planned  and 
executed  a  most  comprehensive  journey — starting 
ftt>m  Dublin  as  far  south  as  Skibbereen— then 
through  the  route  of  Killamey  to  IMerick-^ 


thence  to  Athlone,  and  westward  to  Qalwt^— 

thence  through  Cl^den,  Castiebar,  and  SHgo  to 
Enniskillen ;  then  northward  to  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine,  round  by  the  coast  to  Belfast,  and  then 
southward  to  Dublin  again,  through  Armagh, 
Kewry,  Dundalk,  and  Iht^heda.  He  had  ^ns 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  Ireland  and  the 
Iridi,  the  ever  varying  scenery  of  the  counfry, 
and  Uie  social,  domestic,  and  religious  character- 
istics of  its  inhabitants.  That  ho  turned  his  ad- 
vantages to  the  b^  aocount,  and  made  excellent 
use  of  his  time,  no  further  proof  is  needed  tbao 
these  two  interesting  and  well-filled  volumes. 
Not^ung  which,  If^g  of  any  real  and  soHd  im- 
poftimce,  ^t  was  p(»able  to  gathei^  the  course 
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of  hifl  long  and  rapid  round,  secma  to  have 
escaped  him.  "With  aa  educated  eye  and  a  mind 
orer  impressed  vith  the  beauties  and  sublimities 
of  nature,  he  combines  a  ready  aptitude  for  sta- 
tistic details,  and  a  facility  iu  arranging  and 
producing  them,  which  more  than  half  robs  thorn 
of  their  dry  and  repulsiTe  character.  Though  we 
may  indulge  in  no  poetio  raptures  while  riding 
his  written  landscapes,  we  feel  assured  of  their 
fldelify,  and  long  to  test  them  with  the  originals ; 
and  though  we  nerer  laugh  inyoluntarily  at  any 
graphic  or  exa^rated  sketches  for  which  Ireland 
is  Bimposed  to  afford  such  abundant  materuil,  vet 
it  Is  unposaible  to  yawn  aver  his  hook;  ot  to  lay 
it  down  without  the  conviction  that  the  anthor 
has  done  good  service  to  the  public  in  publidbing 
it.  Its  diatingmahing  features  are,  the  remark- 
able candour  with  which  all  things  are  judged, 
and  the  kindly  and  Christiau  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  is  written.  "We  cannot  pretend  to  follow 
Dr.  Forbes  on  his  route;  our  readers  must  do 
that  for  themselves;  they  will  find  him  an  ex- 
cellent ^de,  and  will  part  from  his  company 
orach  wiser  than  they  were  before. 

The  doctor  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  Irish 
oonntiy  girls,  with  "their  pretty  little  naked 
feet,"  beautiftd  countenances,  and  upright  car- 
riage ;  he  is  warm  too  in  praise  of  their  generally 
good  and  virtuous  conduct — remarking  that  the 
nnmanied  mothers  among  this  class  in  Ireland 
are  very  rare  exceptions,  a  statement,  however, 
which  at  a  later  period  (tf  his  journey  he  finds 
binud/  eompeUed  in  some  d^ree  to  modify: 
still  the  statistic  table  whidi  he  quotes  in  reference 
to  tiie  subject  is  confirmatory  of  his  verdict. 
This  fust  he  very  fiiirl^  regards  as  a  practical  re- 
fbtalion  of  the  assertions  so  g^eraUy  made  by 
no-P(q»ery  trriters,  that  the  practice  of  confession 
tends  to  denun-alize  and  debauch  the  female  mind: 
that  it  can  have  no  such  tendency  is  evident  £ram 
the  universality  of  the  practice  amon^  Irish 
catholic  females,  ooupled  as  it  is  with  their  well- 
known  modesty  and  good  conduct.  The  doctor 
is  also  a  teetotaller,  and  while  he  is  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  syBtem,  he  is  certainly 
Qxe  most  sensible  one  we  have  happened  to  meet 
^th.  We  shall  quote  a  passage  expressiTe  of 
ou  own  ophiiaa  ana  oars. 

•illhcNKh  myself  a  rigid,  but  oopledged,  teetotaller, 
xnr  or<M  date,  Ihjno  meMU  r^ard  dl  iDdnlgeoo*— * 

eno  of  the  auMt  moderate  kind — ^in  eveiy  form  of  stroiiK 
dnnli^  aa  nefieasarily  injurious  to  human  health  and 
btooaa  h^^nness,  and  therefore  to  be  repudiated  as  a 
pORrare  enme  in  social  eoonomy  and  morals.  I  certainly 
Mime  that  mankind,  in  general,  irould  be  healthier  and 
Jj^w  iriUiont  the  sse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  in  any 
mm  oc  smovnt ;  and  that  there  are  very  few  persons  to 
*oom  they  are  really  useful,  as  a  part  ot  ordinary  reoi- 
■nn  of  health ;  yet,  I  see  no  great  harm,  either  «  a 
pnyneal  or  monl  kind,  in  a  etrieuy  moderate  or  temperate 
of  them  by  those  by  whcnn  they  are  relished,  and 
jnth  whose  bodily  health  or  mental  comfort  they  do  not 
uwnediately  interfere.  The  human  constitation  is  much 
too  elastic,  and  too  well  fitted  by  nature  for  sustuning 
inflnenoes  of  a  varied  kind,  to  be  seriously  injured  by 
Mch  raatU  detifttions  from  the  rale  of  strict  proprie^. 
nut  I  mil  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  that  the  roan  who 
jwes  them — ^that  is,  the  man  who  adheres  inflexibly  w 
toe  rule  of  rigid  temperance  in  tb^ir  use — loa  jdsva  tb9 


merit  of  a  higher  and  more  philosophical  restdatian  than 
the  man  who  entirely  abstains  from  them ;  inasmuoh  as 
it  is  infinitely  more  easy  to  practice  total  abstinence  than 
rigid  tompanmce. 

The  author  makes  oareAil  inquiries  in  every 
town  which  he  vifiits,  relative  to  the  yet  remain- 
ing results  of  Father  Katthew's  mission.  It  is 
encouraging  to  remark,  that  although  everywhere 
the  practice  of  total  abstinence  has  enormously 
declined — in  some  cases  as  much  as  from  thou- 
sands to  tens — yet,  everywhere,  also,  its  good 
efiects  are  yet  visible  in  the  prevalence  of  tem- 
perate, though  not  always  teetotal  habits.  The 
rapid  decline  of  the  system  is  attributed,  no  doubt 
juBtir,  to  the  efiects  of  the  fiuuine  years,  and  the 
recklessness  which  destitation  invariably  produces. 
But  a  new  phase  has  come  over  Irish  character 
since  the  apostie  of  total  abstinence  commenced 
his  career — and,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes,  the 
lower  orders  of  the  Irish  are  no  longer  justly 
describable  as  a  dnmken  population.  In  some 
instances  he  even  fimnd  that  pablioans  and  dealem 
in  distilled  liquors,  were  thenudves  teetotallen^ 
though  of  course  under  the  obUgation  of  a  modified 
pledge. 

Our  kind-hearted  traveller  has  a  habit  of  eater- 
[  ing  the  cabins  of  the  poor,  where,  if  it  is  wanted, 
he  will  give  medical  advice,  and  where,  at  any 
rate,  he  with  his  own  eyes  the  condition 
of  the  inmates.  We  shall  follow  him  into  one, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  an  IrMman  as  he  is  not 
generally  represented,  on  or  off  the  stage,  in 
Knglww  i — 

I  went  into  a  oottage  belon^ng  to  a  young  Isbooting 
man  and  his  m£e,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
chubby  and  half-dad  infanta,  oould  boast  no  other  wealth 
than  a  couple  of  ohairs,  a  potato-pot,  and  a  few  dishes  of 
coarse  crockery.   X  here  met  with  one  of  those  strong- 
headed  men,  not  sddom  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  rau 
of  society,  who  at  once  arrest  the  attention  and  oonunand 
the  respeet  itf  every  one,  by  the  oneoimdoas  displi^  ot 
natural  talent,  good  sense,  and  good  feefia^.  He  was  a 
working  matton,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  seemed 
to  have  come  into  his  neighbour's  house  for  a  little 
morning^  gossip.    It  was  eariy,  and  he  had  not  yet 
begun  tojpreparehimsdf  for  chimed.  Soon  finding  tnst 
my  frieno  hi  the  flannel  jacket  and  Ume-bamt  hat  «■• 
one  of  nature's  gentlemen  as  well  as  philosophers,  I 
gradnally  got  into  an  interesting  discussion  with  him  on 
the  everlasting  theme  of  Ireland — ^her  evils  and  their 
remedies ;  the  young  labourer  and  his  wife  standing  by 
the  whib,  now  joining  in  a  sort  of  Confirmatory  ohonis, 
and  now  serriiig  mj  Mmd  aa  Hviiw  illustrations  of  bis 
thane.  .....  He  was  a  stnmg  Catholic,  bnt  without 

bigotry.  He  seemed  to  regard  his  Protestant  neighbours 
without  the  least  ill-feeling ;  and  the  great  question  Uiat 
so  agitates  the  Catholics  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
— mean  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  the  ohnroh  of  the 
minority  being  the  exolusive  reopient  of  tithes — seemed 
hardly  to  affect  him  at  aU,  beoanse,  in  reality,  it  sottoely 
touched  his  class  practioaily.  He  thought  his  own  ereed 
the  true  one,  but  he  did  not  blame  others  for  prefoning 
that  they  had  been  brought  up  in.  Being  somewhat  ^ 
a  eeholu*,  he  now  and  then  referred  to  passages  fia  the 
Bible ;  and  on  my  expressing  my  surprise  at  this,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  an  English  Bible,  and  that  he  had  not 
only  ^e  sanction  of  the  priest  for  keeping  it,  but  for 
reading  it  He  off^d  to  show  it  to  me,  if  I  would  go 
with  him  to  his  bouse,  which  was  hard  by.  His  pos- 
Se^tu  of  this  book  was  shown  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  by  a  droumstanoe  mentioned  by  him, 
namely,  that  be  had  won  a  bet  from  a  Protestant  neigh- 
bour, op  the  question  whether  the  priest  vQuld  allow 
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bim  to  retiun  it.  The  general  practioe  WM  evidenUj 
against  him ;  but,  probably,  he  relied  on  his  own  strength 
of  character  and  Imown  soandness  of  belief. 

He  condemned  the  eUetiont  aa  most  iiynrious  to  the 
peace  of  the  lower  claases,  sUrring  up  ill  blood  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  which  never  was  moved  at 
other  times.  He  himself  had  no  vote,  and  hoped  he 
never  would  have  one.  He  spoke  with  kindness  of  the 
landlords  as  s  body,  but  condemned  some  of  them  Ut- 
terly as  oppressors  of  the  poor,  both  in  thur  minds  and 
bodies,  sometimes  directly,  bat  much  more  llrequenlly 
throngh  their  agents.  He  had  often  known  a  poor  man's 
cow  OT  horse,  or  other  goods,  taken  for  rent  at  the  very 
time  of  the  year  when  they  were  most  needed  by  their 
owner,  and  thus  the  poor  tenant  be  broken  down  entirely; 
whereas,  if  the  agent  had  wtuted  for  a  short  time,  say 
till  after  harvest  or  after  ploughing  time,  all  the  rent  or 
the  greater  part  of  it  would  have  been  paid,  and  the  poor 
man  wotdd  still  hare  held  his  place  in  the  world.  .... 
He  avowed liimself  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the  English 
government,  as  beit^  in  itself  not  only  the  best  form  of 
government,  and  the  Queen  the  best  of  Queens,  but  as 
being  far  better  for  Ireland  than  Repeal  and  so-eallfld 
independence.  But  he  strongly  insisted  upon  the  fbct 
that  then  was  still  something  wrong  between  the  two 
eonntries  which  ought  to  be  made  right ;  though  he  con- 
ft^sed  that  be  did  not  know  the  precise  root  and  essence 
of  the  evil.  Practically,  however,  he  said  he  knew  it  in 
many  ways,  and  most  of  all  and  most  painfully  in  the 
palpable  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  men 
in  Ireland,  men  able  and  vnlling  to  work,  could  either 
get  no  work  at  all  or  insuffident  work,  or  getting  suffi- 
cient work  coald  not  get  adequate  remuneration.  A 
country  properly  governed  and  properly  mannged  ought, 
he  truly  sua,  to  exhibit  no  such  fact  as  that;  "  nor  ought 
a  man  like  Am,"  he  said  (pointing  to  the  stalwart  labourer 
beside  him)  "  to  be  compelled  to  labour  for  6d.  or  tid.  a 
day,  with  a  wife  and  children  to  maintain,  food  and 
closing  to  buy,  and  rent  to  p^y."  And  yet  he  was  far 
from  estravagaat  in  bis  ideas  as  to  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  bounding  his  estimate  at  one  shilling,  or  at  most 
eigbt«en-pence,  for  the  daily  allowance.  Surely  in  all 
this  the  good  man  was  right ;  and  surely,  distresses  so 
patiently  borne,  and  sought  to  be  allayed  by  means  so 
moderate,  cannot  much  longer  be  the  lot  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people. 

The  concludiBg  chapter  of  this  work  is  devoted 
to  the  connderation  of  tho  paat,  present,  and  fixture 
condition  of  Ireland.  The  want  of  capital,  of 
enterprise,  of  a  respectable  middle  class,  and  of 
popular  education,  is  shown  to  be  the  source  of 
much  of  her  social  misery  and  degradation :  other 
and  serious  oppressive  evils  exist,  but  these  and 
all  the  wretched  disorders  beneath  which  the 
prostrate  country  languishes  and  groans  are  yet 
curable  by  a  proper  regimen.  Above  all,  Dr. 
Forbes  would  have  the  grand  religious  grievance 
equitably  settled  by  placing  the  two  Churchy  on  the 
aame  footing  in  relation  to  the  State.  "Tinkering 
and  cobbling  and  botchii^  politicians,"  says  he, 
"may  stitch  and  patch,  and  pin  and  paste,  and 
livct  and  solder,  and  shorten  and  lengthen,  and 
straiten  and  widen ;  but  all  will  be  in  vain  towards 
attaining  tiie  end  deored — all,  save  the  measure 
here  ennnoiated,  that  shall  place  the  rival  churches 
on  the  same  level."  For  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  he  looks  to  the  same  wisdom  and 
zeal  and  noble  resolution  which  carried  tiie  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics, 
the  Beform  BiU,  and  Free  Trade.  "W^o  are  afraid 
they  will  find  it  a  much  tougher  task  than  either 
of  Ike  four  above  mentioned,  whonevor  they  set 
about  it.   Wisdom  ond  iseal  may  do  a  great  deal, 


and  legislative  authority  may  do  more,  but  we 
defy  them,  all  combined,  to  touch  a  single  bristle  [ 
of  the  parson's  tithe-pig.    Tho  Church,  which  h  < 
in  connexion  with  tho  State,  virtually  controls  tho  j 
State  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  will  save 
her  bacon  in  spite  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  all  his  ' 
philanthrophy — and  in  spite  too  of  all  the  com-  j 
men  sense  and  common  justice  that  ever  actuated  I 
human  ccmduct— "  Fiat  tnjustitia,  mat  ccelnm,"  j 
says  sh^  and  she  does  it  too,  as  her  own  catechism 
says,  "  with  all  her  heart,  and  all  her  mind,  and 
all  her  soul,  aal  all  her  strength." 

Wa  have  given  a  very  inadeq  uate  idra,  of  these 
volumes.  'Dia  rich  vmety  of  tneir  contents  must 
be  oar  excuse. 

Manuel  Pereira ;  or  the  Sovereign  Btde  of  South 
Carolina.  With  Viewi  of  Southern  Lcaea,  L\fe, 
and  Hospitality.  By  F.  C.  Adaus.  London: 
Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co.  1853. 

The  circumstances  of  the  imprisonment  of  Fereira 
in  the  Charleston  Gaol,  on  the  ground,  real  or  as- 
stuned,  of  his  being  a  negro,  are  tolerably  well 
known  to  tho  English  public.  They  are  here 
made  the  basis  of  a  narrative,  of  some  four  hun- 
dred pages,  containing  many  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  life  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 
The  state  of  society  in  South  Carolina,  if  it  at  all 
resemble  the  portraiture  here  given  of  it,  must  be 
atrociously  vile  and  demoralized.  Among  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  according  to  Mr.  Adams, 
justice  is  a  mockery,  the  law  a  lie,  hospitality  a 
sham,  office  a  theft— their  gentlemen  "  almighty 
snobs,"  their  matrons  bawds,  and  their  beautiful 
women  tnmsferablo  "prt^erty;"  while  the  only 
recognisable  realities  are  cruelty  and  sensual 
excess.  To  inflict  torture  and  to  get  mouOT,  and 
to  accomplish  the  latter  by  means  of  the  former, 
would  appear  to  he  the  solo  serious  avocations  of 
the  Carounians,  for  whom  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  were  to  hang  up  one  half  of  them 
by  tho  neck,  to  serve  as  an  example  to  the  re- 
mainder. We  do  not  happen  to  have  the  means 
of  testing  the  truth  of  these  delineations;  but 
would  fain  hope  that  they  are  at  least  a  trifle  over- 
drawn ;  we  are  not  sure  that  they  help  the  writer 
very  much  in  his  laudable  attempt  to  arouse  the 
general  indignation  against  the  infamous  law  of 
which  Pereira,  as  well  as  many  othere,  was  made 
the  victim ;  but  he  has  made  out  a  good  case,  and 
furnished  grounds  for  a  very  pretty  quatiel,  when- 
ever John  SuU  shall  happen  to  be  in  a  combatiTe 
humour,  which  will  not  be  just  now.  The  author 
describe  low  life  admirably,  and  seems  equally  at 
home  on  boud  ship  as  on  terra-firma ;  but  ho 
wants  dramatic  power,  and  damages  tho  effect  of 
his  story  by  dry  political  preachments,  which  will 
tell  with  but  UoIb  eSect  at  least  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  must  take  exception,  too,  to  his 
use  of  words  in  some  indefinable  sense  which  we 
have  not  tho  wit  to  fathom ;  the  word  "  menda- 
citj',"  for  instance,  is  used  luilf-a-dozen  times  in  a 
sense  not  synonymous  with  "  falsehood and  what 
signification  the  writer  atti|£bfisJb[>.Uhffip  cannot 
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Our  Coal  and  oitr  Coal  Pits ;  the  People  tn  them ; 
and  the  Scenes  Around  Them.  By  a  Traveller 
Underground.  Parts  42  and  43  of  the  "  Travel- 
ler's Library."  London:  Longman  and  Co.  18.^3. 

ta  the  prefiitoiy  obserrations  to  this  most  inte- 
vsting  and  usexiil  work,  the  author  undertakes  to 
fill  us  where  coal  is  found — of  what  it^  is  com- 
x)scd — how  it  was  deposited  and  how  it  lies  in 
;he  earth ;  how  it  ia  reached,  obtained,  and  brought 
a  U8  for  use ;  what  a  great  colliery  establishment 
Mmprises — at  what  cost  capitalists  engage  in  it — 
.That  are  their  hopes,  defeats,  and  profits ;  what 
ippconmce  the  great  Newcastle  coal  district  pre- 
lents ;  how  the  metropolis  of  coal  arose ;  how  the 
:oal  is  shipped,  when  it  has  been  extracted ;  how 
lie  rivers  berame  coal  carriers;  how  the  sur- 
vanding  scenery  is  affected  by  this  trade ;  how 
nen  of  various  grades  thriTe  in  various  ways ; 
rhat  kind  of  place  a  deep  northern  coal-pit  is ; 
frhat  you  sec  before  you  go  down,  how  you  go 
lown,  what  you  behold  and  feel  when  you  are 
lown,  and  what  you  look  like  when  you  come  up  ; 
rhat  sort  o£  people  the  pitmen  and  pitboys  are ; 
rhat  opiniou  uie  author  formed  ^  them,  and  what 
nibnnatiQn,  of  varied  interea^  he  eUcited  from 
^cm ;  what  he  tJionght  and  leuned  of  their  man* 
lers  and  cuatoms,  and  morals  and  religion,  or  ir- 
vl^jon;  their  Utos  and  their  deaths — ^natural  or 
iccidental.  This  ia  a  lai^  promise,  but  largo  as 
t  is,  it  ia  excelled  in  the  performance,  many  otiier 
mportant  particulars  being  added,  and  the  whole 
lubject  honestly  gone  over.  We  can  recommend 
hifl  book  as  the  work  of  a  practical  man,  who 
[escribes  his  own  experience ;  and  as  one,  too,  in 
rhich  every  one  of  our  readers  wiU  find  matter  to 
ateresthim. 

Half  Century  t  its  History,  Political  and  Social. 
By  Washinotom  Wilks.  Loudou :  W.  and  F.  0. 
Cash.  1803. 

tor  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  we 
tad  tho  pleasure  of  recommending  the  first  edi- 
ion  of  this  work  to  the  notice  of  tho  reader. 

are  ghid  to  find  that  the  public  have  endorsed 
ur  opinion  of  its  undoubted  merits,  and  by  the 
all  for  a  new  issue  of  the  book  given  the  author 
bo  opportunity  of  revising  and  adding  to  it  some 
aluable  matter.  As  a.record  of  the  events  of  the 
ost  half  centtuy,  and  a  popular  digest  of  its 
olitics,  it  stands  without  a  rival,  and  should  be 
1  tho  hands  of  all  to  whom  the  history  of  thcii 
vn  time  ia  a  matter  of  interrat. 


^he  National  MiseeUany  for  May  and  June,  1853. 
Ij3Ddon :  J.  H.  Parker. 

VEhavehore  the  two  first  numbers  of  a  newmonthly 
criodical,  got  up  in  a  style,  as  regards  paper  and 
rint,  of  unusual  elegance.  On  tho  whole  it  pro- 
lises  well.  The  articles  which  aro  well-chosen, 
bough  the  rery  reverse  of  "  loud,"  are  for  the 
lost  part  replete  with  good  sense  and  sound 
hilosophy.  We  would  instance  especially  the 
aper  on  Slavery  in  America,  written  by  a  derg^- 
m  who  boB  exercised  his  function  as  well  in 


slave  states  abroad,  as  among  British,  labourers 
at  home,  and  whose  candid  testimony  on  both 
aides  of  the  question  is  just  now  of  especial  value. 
The  second  paper  on  Social  Life  in  Paris,  is  faith- 
ful and  lifo-lUce,  as  thr  as  it  goes.  To  the  light 
literature  of  these  numbers  we  cannot  Kmx^ 
much  praise. 

The  Finger  of  Ood.  By  the  Kev.  John  Cdmmino, 
D.D.  F.R.S.E.  London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
and  Co.  1833. 

This  littlo  volume  is  an  attempt  in  a  brief  and 
familiar  manner  to  "  vindicate  tiie  ways  of  Ood  to 
man,"  by  tracing  the  operations  of  his  overruling 
Providence  in  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  object  of  the  writer  ia  plainly  to 
combat  in  the  Bim|dest  possible  way,  uie  spread 
of  the  rataonalist  and  fiantheistio  notions  with 
which  all  dasses  of  societr  are  brought  more  or 
less  into  contact ;  and  Uiis  he  does  by  a  Mef 
but  comprehensive  review  of  the  facts  of  the  his* 
tory  of  Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
signs of  its  author,  as  exemplified  in  their  se- 
quences and  results.  The  work  is  calculated  to 
be  exceedingly  useM  and  should  be  widely 
circulated. 

Usque  Adeo  t  or  what  mag  he  said  for  the  ItaUa» 
People  ;  (fo.  By  an  Ionjak.  London ;  Saunders 
and  Stanford.  2853. 

An  Ionian,  stui^  1^  indignation  at  tho  injuries 
of  his  country,  in  this  bulky  pamphlet  donouncos 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ward,  in  his  capacity 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
in  terms,  which  if  they  be  at  all  deserved,  stamp 
him  at  once  and  for  ever  as  a  cool,  heartless,  and 
blood-thirsty  scoundrel,  deserving  only  of  the  ex- 
ecration of  all  honest  men.  We  are  not  going  to 
judge  the  case ;  but  wo  want  to  know  whether  it 
be  true,  as  an  Ionian  says  it  is,  that  the  quondam 
representative  of  Sheffield  did  despoticidly  stop 
the  Cephalwian  press  and  banish  the  editors 
without  tho  form  of  trial— shoot  and  hang 
twenty-one  persons  for  a  mere  local  disturbance — 
did  flog  with  the  cat  no  less  than  three  hundred 
persons,  of  whom  numbers  died — did  bum  down 
the  houses  of  suspected  persons — did  put  two 
persons  to  tho  torture  to  obttun  testimony — &o., 
&c.,  &c.— and  did  dishonour  her  Ifajesty  the 
Queen  by  causing  her  to  be  ranked  by  foreign 
journalists  beneath  Haynau  and  the  Austiian 
^rant,  for  having  Banctioned  such  atrocities. 
These  aro  distinct  charges,  and  there  are  plenty 
more  of  them;  and  we  wont  them,  and  the 
English  people  want  them,  distinctly  replied  to. 
]|£r.  Wani  is  bound  to  come  forth  and  answer 
plainly  for  himself,  if  he  would  not  have  Judg- 
ment go  defitult. 

The  English  Bible:  containing  the  Ohl  and  Ncu> 
Testaments,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version: 
netehf  divided  into  Paragraphi.  Xxindon :  Bobert 
B.  Blockader.  1853. 

We  have  here  the  first  part,  inclu^i@(^9[\^k 
of  O^nesis,  and  a  body  of  notes  occup^g  as 
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mucli  letter-press  as  the  text,  of  a  nev  edition  of 
the  Bible.  A  handsomer  volume  thm  this  will 
make,  it  would  be  hardlj  possible  to  execute, 
paper  and  print  being  of  ike  rery  first  order,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  text,  and  not^  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  re-division  into  parapaphs 
on  a  new  and  excellent  principle  greatly  &ciiitates 
the  luderstanding  of  the  text,  which  is  farther 
elucidated  by  an  abundance  of  marginal  notes. 
The  appendix  contains,  besides  the  most  important 
variations,  critical  notes  and  elucidations  from 
modem  discoveries  and  travels.  The  appendices 
to  each  book  are  printed  sepaiatelyj  uid  can  bo 
bound  separately  if  required. 


A  Week  at  Brtdga  of  AUan,  eomprUing  an  Aoeomt 
of  the  Spa,  and  a  Series  of  Six  Excursions  to  tlu 
interestiTig  Scenery  of  Scotland.  By  0.  Roger, 
F.S.A..  Scot.  Second  Edition,  with  Thirty  £n- 
gravmgs.   Edinburgh :  A.  and  0.  Black.  1808. 

The  professors  of  liferatore  have  bestowed  no 
small  d^ree  of  labour  and  attention,  of  late,  in  the 
preparation  of  sterling  and  handsome  volumes  for 
the  convenience  of  the  traveller  and  health-seek- 
ing tourist.  The  old  guide-books  of  the  last 
generation,  which  had,  for  the  most  part,  the 
appearance  of  being  cooked  np  by  the  printer's 
devil,  have  given  place  to  goodly  volumes,  vying, 
as  regards  the  value  and  volummousness  of  their 
contents,  with  &e  old  county  chronicles,  and  ex- 
celling them  in  real  utility  and  beauty.  The 
Tolume  before  us  is  a  specimen  of  the  veiy  best 
of  the  class.  Rich  in  illustrations  from  the  pen- 
eil  of  a  clever  artist — portable  and  pocketable  in 
size — ^it  is  yet  a  veritable  thesaurus  of  information 
of  that  interesting  kind,  which  your  traveUw 
ought  to  know,  and  wants  to  know,  and  is  so 
nettled  at  not  knowing  at  the  right  time.  The 
most  sensible  way  to  travel,  is  to  learn  all  about 
the  place  you  are  going  to  visit  befbre  you  set  out; 
and  tiiis  you  cannot  do  more  readilj,  than  by 
availing  yourself  of  such  a  guide  as  Mr.  Roger's 
book.  He  has  left  nothing  untold,  which  could 
impart  interest  to  the  scenes  he  describes.  For 
this  reason,  we  woidd  recommend  our  friends 
bound  to  Bridge  of  Allan,  to  buy  his  book  a  week 
or  two  before  they  start,  and  having  pondered 
well  its  contents,  carry  their  guide  with  them  in 
the  character  {»f  an  old  friend.  Xho  work  is 
admirably  prepared,  and  will  repay  its  cost  over 
and  over. 

The  Toimg  Si^tar't  Gompetnion  io  the  Latin  Aeoi- 
denee,  Sc.  By  a  Master  in  li  Grammar  School. 

London :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  1853. 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  recognised  the  real 
difficulties  of  teaching,  and  has  not  shrunk  from 
resorting  to  tho  simplest  means  of  obviating  them. 
Tho  suggestiouH  contained  in  his  iutroduction  are 
of  the  highest  value,  and  his  book  an  excellent 
example  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  oairied 
out  in  practice 


Song  of  the  Sph^rei.  Bf  Elfza  HnsKiHsoif.  Loo- 
don:  Whittaker  and  Co.  NotUngbam:  Denden. 
1853. 

This  is  too  bad.  Miss  Huskinaon  snmmmues  flie 
Spirit  of  the  Sun  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Eiuiih,  seta 
them  to  tcdking  nonsense  by  the  honr  togetha, 
and  calls  it  the  Song  of  the  Sphoes.  This  is  the 
way  the  boobies  go  at  it : — 

Child  of  the  skies 
Avaka !  Arise ! 
Awide  proclaim 
Thjr  deathless  n&ma : 
The  Gods  of  war 
Are  fain  to  mar 
Th;  earth,  tbj  paradise  1 

Rise  from  Hbj  trance, 
Retora  the  francs 
Of  the  great  nml 
For  thou  hast  won 
Uis  favour,  child, 
And  I  am  wild 
To  show  thy  radianos  1 

Too  fair  to  die, 
That  from  the  sky 
Itieamated 
Bjr  the  God-head^ — 
And  here  thou  aztf 
Thy  deathless  part 
FondUng  eternity  !  i&c.  Set. 

What  oould  have  induced  the  pubUcation  of 
such  nnmitigatod  rubbish,  it  is  diffleoU  to  iiMgina. 

History  of  Religious  Intolerance  in  Spain,  Se.  Trtns- 
lated  from  the  Spaoish  of  Senor  Don  Alfonso  de 
Castro,  by  Thomas  Fabkbb.  London:  W.  Ud 
F.  0.  Cash.  1868. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  in  some  respects  a  mis- 
nomer. Of  the  rel^ous  intolerance  of  the 
Spanish  rulers  it  certainly  treats,  tliooi^  in  a 
rather  discuimve  way,  and  it  shows  in  a  maimer 
sufficiently  clear,  that  the  decline  of  l^ain  as  a 
nation  may  be  traced  to  the  all  but  ommpotoit 
rule  of  the  Fspaoy  and  its  myznadonB  orer  her 
unfortunate  and  besotted  peoples.  The  book  is^ 
however,  rathet  a  coUectHm  of  nuttarialB  for  a 
portion  of  Spanish  history,  oommled  firom  varions 
soaroes,  many  of  them  not  arable  to  t^e  gow- 
ral  reader;  but  tiie  author  has  not  allowed 
himself  sufficient  space  to  produce  them  to  tb« 
best  efiect,  and  his  narrative  suffers  from  Uie  un- 
due compression  of  his  matter.  No  reader  A 
history  will  question  the  value  of  the  &cts  ben 
recorded,  many  of  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  made  known  to  the  English  public ;  but  the 
tyro  may  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  author's 
leading  idea  in  view,  and  to  follow  the  thread  of 
a  story  which  details  events  from  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy  down  to  the  preeeant  day, 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  about  two  hundred  pages. 
Those  chapters  which  discuss  the  acts  of  FUlip 
II.  are  tlm  most  interesting  and  impcntaii^  and 
will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

W^Hn   Tales.    By  Johk   YoimoE  AssBiuit. 

London:  J.  B.  SgiitJ^J^^SQt^rate  l^d. 
Ws  can  perB(Hially  vouch  ibr  the  fl^ify  of  Hsm 
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eomical  representatioiiB  of  country  life  in  Will- 
Bhire.  The  characters  and  customa  delineated 
in  some  of  the  sketches  are  familiar  to  ub  as  the 
fbcM  of  old  Mends,  and  the  dialect  is  rendered  in 
ft  maimer  as  near  to  the  tmth  as  it  can  he  done 
by  ordinarr  printing  types :  nothing  aLcai  of  the 
phonetic  alphabet  woold  express  all  the  sounds  of 
the  ^tshue  tongoe.  The  fdlowing  is  a  speci- 
mm,  nimated  by  a  Wiltshire  patriardi : — 

**  Hoir  tar  d'e  Ollt  to  Ziraneestor,  my  fHend  r  zays  a 
CockDejr  gftoelintn  one  day  to  owld  Fople,  as  a  wor 
breikia'  Btwones  on  th'  rood.  **  DwoQt  xneow  zich  a 
plewe,"  xays  he,  scratUn's  yead,  "never  yeard  on't 

■vore  !"•  "  What !"  zays  th'  geneltnan,  "  nerer  heared 

0'  Zirenoeatar  r — "  Noa,"  zaya  he,  "  I  aint" — "  Why  it's 
th«  next  town." — Haw !  haw !"  zaya  pOTile  j  "  you  means 
Ziueter;  why  didut  *e  zay  sof  it's  about  TOwer  mile 

off"  ^Ho  was  a  rum  owld  customer,  thack  owld  Pople. 

One  day  zotnebody  axed  un  how  vor  'twas  to  Ziszeter, 
"Hoi  dree  miles  this  weather."  (It  was  uation  dirty 
and  slippy.)  "Why  soT  zaid  the  man  to 'n;  "ho,  it's 
about  two  miles  in  vine  weather ;  but  when  it's  hooksey, 
like  this,  we  allows  a  mile  vor  zlippin'  back." 

Tkt  PkUoamhjf  of  Aihntm  tiatmined  and  eompartd 
with  ChrutUudty.  A  Course  of  Popular  Leetunt, 
de.  By  Rev.  B.  Ck)i»wiH,  D.D.  London :  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.  1B&3. 

These  lectures  were  deliTered  before  an  audience 
composed  principally  of  working  men  in  the  town 
of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  during  the  latter  part  of 
tiie  last  and  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  The 
attendance  was  densely  crowded  throughout  the 
whole  cotirse,  and  they  were  heard  with  attention 
and  interest  maintained  to  the  very  last.  The 
object  of  the  lecturer  is  to  combat  the  vague  ond 
unsubstantial  notions  which  under  the  name  of 
Sectdarism  haTO  latterly  found  admission  among 
the  working  ta^kB,  an^  fbr  the  last  few  years  es- 
pecially, have  Tery  widely  spread.  It  is  grati- 
r^g  to  ktuTW  that  this  energetic  attempt  to 
withstand  and  roll  back  the  tide  of  infldeli^  has 
been  attended  with  nnequirocal  saccess  ia  the 
locEiiity  in  whioh  it  was  made.  We  should  hare 
expected  nothing  leas  from  the  known  talent  of 
the  lectorer,  and  his  admirable  knowledge  of  tile 
dras  to  whom  his  labours  have  been  dercted. 
His  liberality  and  large-heartedness  hare  taught 
him  where  to  take  his  stand  in  reasoning  with  his 
erring  brother :  he  never  drives  nor  d<^matize8, 
but  hand  in  hand  with  the  inquirer,  clears  his 
way  for  him  to  the  perception  of  the  truth.  His 
book  is  a  most  excellent  performance,  familiar  and 
popular  in  style— eios^  Bound,  and  Qaanswoxable 
in  azpiment. 

BittoTf  of  tht  BifzantiM  Ewtpire,  from  71S  to 
1057.  By  Oborok  FiRLAY.  William  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edhtburgh  and  Londcm.  1853. 

Tkb  Hutory  oS  the  Bynmtine  Empire  Ibr  a 
peoiod  of  three  and  a  half  centuries,,  during  which 
it  flfftoidied  in  its  greatest  vigoor,  and  exennaed 
an  influcnee  limited  only  by  ^e  bounds  of  oiTili- 
zatioD,  is  a  grand  and  noble  subject  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  the  most  accomplished  writer,  md  de- 
manding the  prttfonnd  attention  and  cantitms 
jn^mentof  the  student  lb.  Finlay  has  tmmi^t 


no  ordinary  powers  to  the  task  he  has  essayed. 
Perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  well  read  in  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  and  imbued 
with  a  thoroughly  philosophical  spirit, — ^he  is  at 
the  same  time  master  of  au  admirable  style,  clear, 
terse  and  vigorous,  which  renders  him  a  most 
agreeable  companion  through  the  devious,  and  at 
times  portentous  and  terrible  routo  he  has  marked 
out  for  us.  He  divides  the  Byzantine  history 
into  three  periods;  the  first  commencii^  with  the 
reign  of  Leo  III.  in  716,  and  terminating  with 
that  of  Michael  III.  In  867.  This  period  rcconU 
the  predominance  of  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  Chtirch, 
and  the  re-instatemcnt  of  the  orlhodox  in  power 
— the  defence  of  law  and  religion,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Suaccns — the  stru^e  between  the 
government  and  the  people,  represented  by  the 
contest  concerning  imago-wor^p,  in  which  tho 
former  sought  to  secure  a  despotic  authority  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  and  civil — and  it  affords  us 
the  stirring  spectacle  of  a  "declining  ^pire  saved 
by  the  moral  Tigour  developed  in  society." 

Never  (says  the  author)  was  such  a  succession  of  able 
sovereigna  seen  following  one  another  on  any  throne. 
The  stem  Iconodaat,  Leo  the  Isaorian,  opens  the  line 
aa  the  second  founder  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  His  son, 
the  fiery  Constanline,  who  was  said  to  prefer  the  odour 
of  the  stable  to  the  perfumes  of  his  palaces,  replanted 
the  ChrisUan  standards  on  Uie  banks  of  liie  Euphrates. 
Irene,  the  beautiful  Athenian,  presents  a  strange  combi- 
nation  of  talent,  hearttessness  and  orthodoxy.  The 
finance  minister,  Nicephoras,  perishes  on  the  field  of 
battle,  like  an  old  fioman.  The  Armenian  Leo  falls  at 
the  altar  of  his  private  chq»el,  murdered  as  he  k  singing 
psalms  with  bis  deep  voice,  before  day-dawn.  Michael 
the  Amorian,  who  stammered  Greek  with  liis  native 
Phrygian  accent,  became  the  founder  of  an  imperial 
dynasty,  destined  to  be  extinguished  by  a  Sclavoiiian 
groom.  The  accomplished  Theophilos  Uved  in  an  age 
of  romance,  both  in  action  and  literature.  His  son, 
Michael,  the  last  of  the  Amorian  family,  was  the  only 
contemptible  prince  of  ibis  period,  and  he  was  certainly 
the  most  despicable  buffoon  that  ever  occnjried  a  throne. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  the  Basilian 
dynasty,  which  endured  nearly  two  centuries,  or 
firom  867  to  1067.  Under  the  Sclavonian  groom 
and  his  descendants,  the  empire  attained  to  its 
greatest  power  and  prosperity.  The  Saracen 
enemy  was  repelled — ^the  Bulgarian  conquered — 
and  tho  Russian  twice  defeated.  Commerce  rose 
to  a  pitch  of  unexampled  prosperity ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  historian,  "respect  for  the  admini- 
stration of  justice  pervaded  society  more  generally 
than  it  hod  ever  done  at  any  preceding  period  of 
the  history  of  the  world— a  fact  winch  our 
greatest  historians  have  overlooked,  though  it  is 
all-important  in  tho  history  of  human  civili- 
zation." The  third  period  would  extend  from 
the  accession  of  Isaac  I.  (Comnenns^  to  the  capture 
of  (kmstantinc^let^  Ae  Cruraders  m  1204,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  not 
bej%>re  the  <^pres8ivo  rapacity  of  successive  ndcrs, 
and  the  general  comiption  of  the  administration 
had  made  way  fbr  its  final  overthrow.  It  is  of 
the  two  first  of  these  periods  only,  that  Mr. 
Finluy  treats  in  the  present  volume.  The  narra- 
tive is  tall  of  interest  and  action — of  heroic,  and 
cruel,  and  terrible  ikeds — of  bloody  ^ars  and 
Ueodmr  pnnudunentB — of  strange  indi^ual  and 
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wtial  portraitures — and  of  wise,  moderate  and 
earnest  reflections,  expressive  of  the  manly  philo- 
sophy of  their  author.  The  reader  will  find  in 
tliis  book  not  a  few  of  the  time-honoured  fallacies 
of  medieval  chronicles,  reduced  to  their  original 
llimsy  elements;  fiicts  are  drawn  forth  from 
their  &halouB  covering ;  and  valuable  authorita- 
tive data  are  furnished  for  the  judgment  of  cha- 
racter, too  often  unjustly  aspeised  by  tiie  rabid 
bigotry  of  ecclesiastical  writ^.  As  a  specimen 
of  tho  author's  narrative  powers,  we  may  refer  to 
the  account  of  the  Taking  of  Thessalonica,  in 
Book  II.  ch.  1.,  a  description  of  a  siege  not  sur- 
passed in  the  works  of  any  living  writer.  It  is 
to  bo  hoped  that  Mr.  Knlay  will  complete  hia 
subject,  and  in  a  subsequent  volume  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  conquest  of  the  Byzantine 
CDjpire  by  the  Crusaders. 

A  Review  of  the  "  Spiiitual  Manifestations."  Mead 
before  the  Congregational  Association  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  By  Uev.  Cuableb  Beecher. 
T/3Ddon :  T.  Boawortfa,  and  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co. 
1853. 

TsE  Sev.  Mr.  Beecher,  proceeding  (m  the  ground 
that  the  "  Spiritual  Mamfestations  "  are  a£nitted 
realities,  and  repudiating  the  very  notion  of  im- 
posture as  a  thing  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
of — sots  about  accounting  for  them  by  an  exami- 
nation of  varions  hypotheses,  which  it  appears  have 
each  their  advocat^.  Thus  there  is  the  Odyle 
hypothesis,  tho  Apneumatic,  the  Pneumatic,  the 
Cerebral,  the  Mental  Automacy,  &c.,  &c. ; — and 
lastly  there  is  the  scripture  argument,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  most  weight  with  him.  So  far  as 
we  can  follow  the  reverend  gentleman  (and  we 
confess  our  inability  to  grapple  with  all  his  hard 
words),  he  is  very  much  of  opinion  that  the  de- 
mons of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  birds 
of  the  same  feather  with  the  modem  rapping 
spirits,  and  that  inasmuch  as  they  contradict  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  they  "  incur  the  almost 
certain  stigma  of  fiUse  Christs  which  should  pre- 
cede His  coming."  Wo  shall  quote  his  summing 
up.    Says  he, 

All  who  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  who  know 
in  their  own  hearts  the  work  of  tlio  Holy  Ghost,  and  who 
love  Clirist's  appearinK,  must  feel  iustincUvely  tliat  here 
moves  a  mighty  antagonistic  influence.  Mighty  os  the 
deep  yearning  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  penetrate  the  tre- 
mendous secreta  of  tlie  dead ;  mighty  as  tha  conception 
of  departed  worth,  the  unutterable  longing  of  bereaved 
hearts  for  the  UDforgotten,  and  the  ecstatic  delight  of 
souls  suddenly  restored  to  converse  with  the  idolized 
whose  loss  made  life  a  desert,— (Aey  weave  the  spell  of 
exciting  novelty ;  tlmj  excite  the  vague  presentiment  of 
boundless  discover}-,  and  unveil  a  dazzling  horizon  of  an 
elysium  without  aCroas, where  mankind  shall  bo  as  godw, 
Icuowing  good  and  evU.  Drunk  with  this  elixir,  the  mil- 
lions siurender  themselves  to  the  implicit  sway  of — 
WHAT  POWERS?  Powers  unseen,  powers  aerial,  nnder  the 
masterly  guidance  of  some  one  inmd  of  fathomless  ability 
nud  fathomless  guile.  { The  Devil,  of  eourso. )  If  then, 
the  notions  of  this  unhappy  planet,  before  their  ultimate 
redempUon,  are  to  be  rallied  to  a  moral  Armageddon 
battlfr-field  against  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ ;  if  nomi- 
nal Christendom  must  be  semi-paganized,  to  prepan)  for 
the  fraternal  embrace  of  Pagandom  semi-christ  anizcd, 
doT."  '.'^'^  othe«,i8 eminently  .^apted 

do  Hie  work.    WheUier  such  l»e  its  ohar^owr  and  ita 


destiny  time  will  show,  and  every  man  most  judge  for 
himself.  The  question  of  practical  moment  for  nsi^ 
how  shall  the  movement  be  met  ?  Obviously  with 
kindly  courtesy.  Whatever  be  the  character  of  tiiepowen 
communicaling,  there  is  no  objecUon  to  hear  aU  the; 
have  to  say.  If  they  con  logicfdly  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God  aad  the  truth  of  evaogelieal  doctrine, 
let  them  do  it,  Sce.^  Ssa. 

'We  have  twice  italicized  the  pionoan  thty  ui 
the  above  extract,  because  we  do  not  know  who 
they  are.  The  only  anteoedent  is  "All  wtu>  bov 
to  the  authority  of  the  SiUe,"  but  tiie  sense 
does  not  admit  such  a  constmctifm.  Passing  by 
this  queer  specimen  of  American  grammar,  ire 
beg  leave  to  demur  to  the  amazing  courtesy  of 
the  American  divine.  If,  as  he  choosee  to  hint, 
the  Devil  and  his  imps  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rapping  business,  we  see  no  reason  for  extending 
OUT  courtesy  in  that  direction ;  and  we  beg  leave 
to  be  excluded  from  any  challenge  risking  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  a  logical  encounter  between  two 
gentlemen  in  black;  seeing  that  he  with  the  horns 
and  tail  is  a  desperately  clever  fellow,  and  we 
have  not  precisely  that  opinion  of  the  "S&waA. 
divine. 

A  Selection  from  tlie  Correspoitdenee  of  the  laU  Tko- 
mat  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  bis  Son- 
in-law,  the  Itev.  W.  Hanka,  LL.J).  jb.diiibuigh : 
Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hamilton,  Aduos,  and 
Co.  1853. 

Pjsbkaps  a  man's  epistoIaTy  corre^ndeno^  mnc 
than  any  otherofhis  writings,  is  the  reflex  of  hlsmoat 
cherished  sentiments  and  opinions.  Ilie  bipgraplqr 
of  such  a  man  as  Chalmers  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  a  liberal  use  of  such  documents  tes- 
tifying as  they  do  to  the  earnestness,  sinceri^ 
and  continuity  of  purpose  which  was  his  unvary- 
ing characteristic,  when,  by  his  means  or  any 
means  that  he  could  move,  a  righteous  purpt^ 
was  to  bo  effected.  In  this  supplementary  volume 
we  have  a  compendious  and  judicious  selection  of 
letters  on  various  subjects,  all  fumiahing  evidence 
of  the  zealous  and  disinterested  character  of  the 
writer,  and  tending  not  a  little  to  illustrate  the 
loftiness  of  his  aims  and  tho  depth  and  steriiog 
quality  of  his  friendship.  The  Correspondence  on 
the  Church  Question,  and  especially  the  letters  to 
tho  Marquess  of  Lome,  ore  tho  portions  of  this 
collection  which  will  afford  most  satis&ction  to 
the  general  reader. 

Mazs'mi,  Judged  by  Himself  and  by  hin  Countryme*. 
By  Jules  de  Hbeval.  London:  Vizetelly  and 
Company. 

Deteaction  is  one  of  tho  conditions  of  &me.  No 
man  ever  yet  distinguished  himself  from  the  com- 
mon crowd  without  incurring  the  hatred  and  re- 
sentment of  the  miserable  race  whom  nature  has 
cursed  with  ambition,  while  she  has  refused  them 
capacity.  These  wretches  wrig^  and  revel  in 
the  slime  of  slander.  They  can  see  nothing  bat 
spots  in  the  sun.  To  discover  a  stain  in  a  good 
man's  character  is  more  to  them  than  the  discoveiy 
of  the  law  of  grffi4t^%  W»0€>  94^t(Mii ;  and 
they  would  mttier  bespatter  the  o^-vi  of  otlicr 
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icn'fl  praiso  with  the  filth  in  which  themselves  I 
re  Arallowing,  than  move  a  foot  to  extricate  them- 
elres  from  it.  With  them  Howard  was  nothing  ; 
ut  a  domestic  tyrant — "Washington  nothing  but  a 
laveholder.  They  have  no  eyes  but  for  defects — 
,0  instincts  but  those  of  the  maggot  and  the  dnng- 
J,  Hot  what  is  loathsome  and  corrupt.  Luckily, 
hey  defeat  their  own  ends,  the  public  having 
Tetty  generally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  tikoir 
oncorons  anathemas  are  about  equivalent  to  the 
ommendations  of  h<mcst  men.  M.  de  Breval,  by 
herepiodnction  of  old  calumnies  long  ago  refuted, 
mis  the  risk  of  being  ranked  with  this  despicable 
lass  of  beings;  and  he  need  not  expect  that  any 
aan  of  sense  or  candour  will  give  his  angry  pro- 
iuction  a  momentary  importance  by  cond^cending 
0  reply  to  it. 

'nfiddity ;  its  AapecU,  Oaaaes,  and  Agenciet :  being 
the  Priie  Euay  of  the  Brttigh  Organization  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pear- 
son, Eyemouth,  N.  B.  London:  Partridge  and 
Oakey.  1853. 

Tis  the  habit  of  the  present  to  pry  into  cvery- 
liiQg.  Things  visible  and  invisible  are  draped 
arth  from  the  recesses  of  Nature,  where  they  have 
smained  for  ages  unrecognised,  and  are  submitted 
0  analysis  and  experiment ;  and  results  such  as 
he  world  in  times  past  never  droamcd  of  achicv- 
og,  reward  the  scheming  heads  and  daring  hands 
hat  have  not  shrunk  from  meddling  with  her 
nyateries.  Science,  within  the  last  hdf-century, 
las  levied  such  astonishing  contributions  upon 
he  world  of  matter,  that  it  is  in  fitct  no  longer  the 
ame  world  as  that  in  which  our  jhthers  lived. 
Ve  hardly  breathe  the  same  air  that  they  breathed, 
r  tread  the  same  ground  which  our  sires  trod. 
V^e  do  not  move  to  and  fro  upon  its  surfaee  by 
lie  means  they  used ;  we  neither  eat  the  same 
>od,  nor  speak  the  same  language,  but  in  part ; 
nd  we  revert  to  the  days  of  our  ancestors  with 
lore  of  coRunueration  than  of  reverence,  because 
liey  &iled  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  know- 
idge,  and  went  down  into  their  graves  all  un- 
nowing  of  the  feast  that  was  spread  before  them, 
t  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  world  of 
dnd,  the  intellect  of  man  has  been  no  less  bold 
nd  active.  Things  sacred  have  been  plucked 
xtm  their  shrines,  and  handled  as  irreverently  as 
te  ore  from  the  mine,  or  the  timber  irom  the 
>rest.  The  Book  of  Bevelation  has  been  hardily 
tbjecied  to  the  test  of  metaphysics— the  eternal 
ulh  of  God  weighed  in  the  balance  of  man's  fal- 
£iou8  philosophy,  and  found  wanting.  The 
38ideratum  which  human  wisdom  has  &us  dis- 
tvered  she  has  as  confidently  undertaken  to  sup- 
iy.  Mushroom  creeds,  with  very  mottled  aspects, 
id  combined  of  elements  partly  new  and  partly 
[d,  jostle  one  another  in  the  market-place,  the 
irum,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  church.  They 
row  old  and  die  out  ere  mankind  is  half  aware  of 
icir  existence;  and,  designed  to  regenerate  the 
Oman  race,  they  are  dead,  buried,  and  obsolete 
L  one  Boction  of  society  before  another  has  been 
ailed  to  rejoice  in  their  glorious  advent.  Every 
icceeding;  system  has,  of  late  jjrears,  boasted  more 


of  the  rational  and  less  of  the  snpematural  in  its 
constitution,  until  at  length  a  simple,  unques- 
tioning faith  in  God's  written  "Word,  is  denounced 
as  a  "  dead  superstition"  unworthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  in  an  enlightened  age.  Myths  and 
symbolism  are  pushed  boldly  forward  to  supplant 
historical  Christianity ;  and  men  are  exhorted  to 
bclievo  that,  after  blundering  &r  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  world  is  to  be  made  wise,  for  tho 
first  time,  by  the  sages  of  this  generation.  Tho 
utilitarian  spirit  which  marks  the  character  of 
modem  enei^,  has  crept  also  into  what  seela  to 
become  the  popular  phase  of  modem  theology,  and 
attempts  to  substitute  a  moral  code  for  a  vitd.  reli- 
gion. Man,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  new 
prophets,  is  to  recognise  in  himselif  his  own  law- 
giver and  judge,  and,  for  all  we  can  see,  his  own 
God ;  or  he  is  to  see  God  in  everything  save  and 
except  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who  is  quietly 
put  aside ;  or  he  may  acknowledge  a  Deity,  and 
yet  not  allow  Him  to  interfere  in  the  government 
,  of  His  own  universe ;  or,  allowing  that,  may 
refuse  allegiance  and  disown  responsibility  to 
Him ;  or,  professing  to  tender  both,  may  yet  dis- 
credit the  virtue  and  acceptableness  of  such  obe> 
dience.  .In  short,  there  is  a  creed,  backed  by  some 
emdite  audiority,  ready-made  for  every  possible 
phase  of  the  religions  sentiment;  or,  where  that 
is  wanting,  for  so  mudi  of  the  instinctive  habit  of 
worship  as  may  chance  to  survive  after  running 
the  gauntlet  through  all  the  new  philosophies. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  takes  a  com- 
prehensive  view  of  the  aspects  of  modem  infidelity 
in  each  of  their  varieties.  Thoroughly  well  versed 
in  the  writings  of  the  speculative  philosophers, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  on  the  Continent- 
strong  as  a  giant  in  tho  advocacy  of  evangelical 
tmth,  and  well-skilled  in  tho  use  of  logical  wea- 
pons, he  is  the  very  man  to  deid  with  the  preten- 
tious apostles  of  modem  Bcepticism.  He  resolves 
into  shape  their  vague  and  mystic  theories,  strips 
them  of  their  plausible  idcahty,  lays  their  lean 
and  lifeless  forms  upon  tho  dissecting  table,  and 
reveals  to  the  eyes  of  common  sense,  what  ill-con- 
trived and  worthless  abortions  they  are.  We  have 
not  space  in  our  columns  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  course  of  his  argument ;  but  we  must  ear- 
nestly call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself  as  one  altc^t^ier  unrivalled  in  this  branch 
of  literature,  and  demanding  the  special  attention 
of  all  earnest  seekers  after  tml^,  at  this  cri- 
tical period  in  the  history  of  our  common  Christi- 
anity. "Wo  may  perhaps  return  to  this  subject 
when  we  have  more  space  at  our  command. 

The  Museum  of  Glatateal  Anttquitiei :  A  Quaitprly 
Journal  of  Ancient  Art  No.  YIII.,  and  Sui>ple- 
ment.  London :  Bicbards,  37,  Great  Queen-street 
1B&8. 

These  two  numbers  of  this  vtdnahle  and  interest- 
ing work  are  devoted  to  an  elaborate  inquiry  as 
to  the  Tme  Site  of  Calvary.  The  author,  who 
enters  upon  the  investigation  con  amore,  recites 
the  testimony  and  ai^:uments  of  previous  writers, 
and  then  advances  his  own  c<aicltisioii^  whioh  feif 
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who  conaider  the  subject  deliberaAely  -will  be  dis- 
posed very  much  to  question.  The  essay  evidences 
much  learning  and  research,  and  equal  moderation 
and  candour,  and  no  doubt  will  be  regarded  as  a 
solid  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  City. 
From  a  notice  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Supplement, 
we  are  surpriBed  to  learn  ^t  this  important  work, 
which  is  a  credit  to  the  literature  of  the  land,  lan- 
gui^es  for  want  of  tiiat  support  which  it  is  so 
richly  entitled  to  receive.  This  must  surely  arise 
from  the  fact,  that  Uie  existence  of  such  a  work  is 
unknown  to  many  individuals,  and  public  bodies, 
who  would  be  glad  to  welcome  its  quarterly  visits. 
The  issue  of  a  few  thousand  circularB  addressed 
to  OUT  literary  institutifflUi  and  the  mansions  of 
the  landed  gentiy,  might  poliaps  remedy  the 
grievance. 

TIu  Footmarlu  of  Charity :  Sketches  of  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  Elizabeth  fry,  Joseph  John  Gur- 
ney.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Geuuht.  Norwich:  J. 
lletcher.  London  :  Arthur  Hall  and  Co.  1863. 

"We  have  here  three  brief  bi(^raphioal  sketches  of 
three  excellent  persons,  written  m  a  plain,  simple, 
ai^  affectionate  style,  for  the  use  of  children.  The 
authoress  is  evidently  at  home  in  the  company  of 
miniatoie  men  and  women,  and  knows  the  readiest 
way  to  appeal  to  tiieir  sympathies,  and  command 
their  att^lion.  Her  little  books  are,  we  nnder- 
standf  pretty  general  &vonrite8  wiUi  little  folks ; 
that  they  are  oaloulated  to  be  of  eminent  use  to 
them,  no  parent  who  reads  tide  volume  before  na, 
will  question  fm  a  moment 

Th0  Marine  Sotanitt ;  antl  Introduction  to  the  Studj/ 
of  the  British  Sea  Weedt,  dc.  By  Isabella 
OiPFOBD.  Third  Edition,  with  ^lustrations. 
Brighton :  R.  Folthorp.  London :  Longman  and 
Co.  1853. 

Tnis  is  really  a  very  usefhil  and  oharming  book, 
tiffining  up  a  world  of  novelfy,  and  beauty,  and 
wonder,  of  tiie  existence  of  which  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  are  unaware.  Kiss  Qifford  de- 
serves a  g^oral  vote  of  thanks  for  directing  the 
attention  of  our  wives  and  daughters  to  an  inte- 
resting and  elevating  study,  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
instructive.  Now  that  all  who  can  be  spared 
from  home  are  migrating  to  the  sea-side,  let  us 
counsel  them  to  pack  tins  little  volume  in  their 
reticules.  It  will  give  zest  to  their  enjoyment, 
by  adding  a  pleasurable  occupation  to  the  vacant 
hours  pa^ed  upon  the  sea-l»ach.  The  work  is 
admirably  got  up — the  illustrations  exact  coun- 
terparts of  nature,  and  the  information  all  that  an 
amateur  boUnist  could  dsaan. 

,  The  roetry  of  Qeography :  a  Jowmty  rmmd  the 
Qlohe.  By  Peteb  Litihosioh.  London:  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons.  1853. 

Tns  idea  of  this  book  is  not  a  bad  one.  The 
science  of  geography  is  doubtless  su^^stive  of 
sentiments  strictly  poetical,  and  a  great  deal 
might  be  said  upon  our  author's  text  which  he 
has  mutted  to  say.    His  jouzoi^  loond  the 


globe  may  ham  been  conodvad  in  a  poetinl 
BEuiit^  but  the  execution  lalls  shwt  of  the  design 

«nd  in  ^ite  of  liberal  quotations  from  dead  and 
living  poets,  declines  into  a  series  of  dry  state* 
ments  of  no  great  value,  and  no  sort  of  novelty. 
A  man  of  average  eduoation  expatiating  to  hu 
child  over  the  map  of  the  world,  could  hardly  de- 
liver himself  leas  to  the  purpose  than  Ur. 
Livingston  has  done.  A  subjoot  so  extensive  wai, 
perhaps,  never  discussed  in  a  smaller  space.  The 
whole  Continent  of  Asia  is  dispatched  in  fiftea 
small  pages — ^Africa  in  teoi,  and  Australia  in  three. 
The  writer  has  an  undeniable  claim  to  the  merit 
of  Ivsrity— and  that  is  nnmwtfiing  at  least  ia  Im 
&Toar. 

Poemt.    By  John  Deknis.  Brighton :  R.  Folflioip. 
London :  Longman  and  Co.  18&3. 

Wb  must  be  candid  with  John  !Demds.  B^is 
one  of  that  innumerable  army  of  versifieTs,  who, 
satisfied  with  the  mechanical  &cility  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  find  an  elegant  pastime  in  dressing  up 
common-places  in  a  ^tical  garb.  His  ear  ii  i 
correct,  his  taste  ununpeadiable,  his  langnags  I 
pure  for  the  most  part,  and  his  grammar  respecta- 
ble; but,  OS  is  the  case  with  the  whole  host  of  his  I 
compeers,  the  soul  of  poetiy  is  wanting  within 
him.  Fif^  years  ago,  when  in  matters  poetical 
sound  was  very  much  taken  for  scnae,  lie  might 
have  shone  Uke  a  star, ;  but  we  have  changed  all 
that  noWf  and  learned  to  con  with  keener  OToe  flie 
pretenmons  of  every  new-bom  Tates.  Of  Jb. 
Dennis's  skill  as  a  versifier  we  diall  extract  tiu 
foUowing  sample : — 

THE  BUTTEBPLT.  (Frtm  tihc  Qemm.) 

Mjr  mind  is  like  a  weather-vane, 

From  east  to  vest  it  ranges, 
Nov  here,  now  there,  devoid  cS  pain, 

Elach  vind  its  ftney  ehanges : 
I  knov  Dot  if  my  heart  aloiWi 

Such  ficklenesB  confesses ; 
Where'er  I  go,  I  frankly  own 

I  seek  for  love's  caresses. 

To-dif  I  teke  io  flaxm  hur, 

To-morrov  brown  enraptnras ; 
And  then,  without  a  thoaght  of  care, 

A  raven  lock  enci^torea : 
No  beaaty  holds  me  long  in  thrall, 

Bat  if  a  blaek  eye  harms  me, 
I  seek  a  remedy  f<v  all, 

And  find  a  bine  that  ehanna  me. 

Thua  qnickly  pass  the  moments  bjr. 

Nor  leave  a  trace  of  bcotov; 
I  BiDg  while  cntvan  spirits  sigh, — 

Too  careful  of  the  moirow. — 
WiUi  dance  and  jest  and  lightsome  glee. 

Each  hotur  will  have  ita  blisses ; 
And  every  day  brings  songs  to  me, 

And  evay  evaning  kisses. 

There  are  a  few  other  transIationB  from  tite 
Oerman,  equally  well  rendered.  They  are  by  ftr 
the  beat  pieces  in  the  volume.  Next  to  theses 
some  few  of  the  sonnets  are  most  to  be  com- 
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TUBmi,  Zagal,  aad  Oeuna  Kutaal  Lift  AHnrutes 
Ml^.— At  the  fourteenth  half-yearly  general  meeting 

Uie  members  and  shareholders  of  this  Society,  held 
m  the  18th  H^y,  1853,  the  Secretary  read  the  following 
Report: — "The  accounta  which  the  Directors  now  submit 
a  the  members  and  shareholders  at  the  fourteenth  balf- 
rearly  general  meeting  exhibit  a  healthy  and  improving 
xtndUioD  of  the  Sodefy,  warranting  the  continued  sup- 
port and  patronage  of  the  pubUc  at  large.  The  number 
)f  proposals  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board,  daring  the  past  year,  has  been  33S,  covering  a 
mm  of  £02,873.  Of  these,  180,  averaging  £370  per 
jN)Hey,  have  been  completed,  representing  a  sum  assured 
if  £66,389,  and  yielding  an  addition  to  the  revenue  flrom 
pmainms  of  £2,810.  The  income  of  the  Society  firom 
arendmns  alone,  on  the  S&th  of  March  last,  was  £9,668 
>er  annttm.  At  the  present  Ume  it  is  at  tiie  rate  of 
£10,100  per  annnm,  an  amoont  of  revenue  which  not 
inly  tends  to  inspire  confidence  In  the  stabili^  of  the 
institution,  but  which  has  been  obtained  by  a  gradual 
md  steady  progress  without  the  adventitious  employ- 
neot  of  a  lavish  expenditure.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to 
he  members  and  shareholders  to  be  informed  that  as 
leminred  with  former  years,  the  business  of  the  past 
rear  indudeB  a  larger  proportion  of  healthy  lives.  Of 
he  msi  prop(»ala  submitted  to  the  Directors,  only  13 
lave  been  positively  declined  by  the  Board.  This  fact 
wmot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  consideration 
if  Assurance  Agents,  who  flrequently  incur  the  trouble 
)t  a  preGminary  invest^tion  withoat  effeoting  their 
purpose,  and  thereby  iirobably  render  the  fife  nnlnsur- 
>Ue.  The  DirectOTS  have  mnm  pleasure  in  announcing 
o  the  memhers  the  allotment  of  a  bonus  larger  in 
monnt  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  From  the  re- 
xirt  of  the  Actuary  we  learn  that  at  the  first  declaration 
)f  bonna  in  December,  1651,  there  remained,  after  dU- 
iharging  all  ontstanding  claims  and  lialdlities  an  available 
Mlance  of  £0,158  3s.— and  that  the  biisuie98  of  the 
^etj  for  the  past  year  has  increased  the  balance  to 
C10,61ii  8s.  id.  The  balance-sheet  presents  a  statement 
» the  financial  afiTairs  of  the  Society,  which,  te3tii;)-ing 
« the  economy  and  good  management  of  the  IHrectors, 
sannot  fail  of  being  highly  satiafactoty  to  all  parties 
aterested  in  its  welWe  and  progress." 

IqaiteU*  tin  Xnnnuwa  Otm^taj^Ai  Hhe  SMond 

Uttiiial  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  in  May  lastr— after  some  comments  on 
the  recant  management — a  Report  was  read  by  the  Se- 
^^^t  'Join  which  we  select  the  following  porticulara : — 
^^|e  Directors  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
iwttuldttB  It  this  general  meetin|h  as  th^  are  very 
H<Wof  (Iftciogln&n  tlwm  «  ftu  itatemwt  of  aU 


the  afUis  of  the  Company,  being  confident  that  the  pro- 
prietors irill  fed  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  it^  present  condition  and  its  future 
prospects.   The  Equitable  issued  its  first  policy  on  the 
8t)i  of  August,  1850,  and  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  the 
policies  issued  had  reached  the  extraordinary  number 
of  0,653,  showing  an  amount  of  bufiineRS  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  without  parallel  in  tiie  e^erience  of  any 
similar  institution.    The  Equitable,  although  in  all 
respects  perfectly  distinct  from  the  National  Loan 
Fnnd  Life  Assurance  Society,  was  brought  out  onder 
the  powerful  auspices  of  that  Company,  and  imme- 
diately upon  coming  into  existence  found  itself  in  pos- 
session of  first-rate  agencies,  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  also  the  British  North-American  Pro- 
vinces, the  United  States,  and  also  of  f^enoies  in  France 
and  Belgium.   The  expenditure  in  the  estsbUshment  of 
the  business  was  very  great,  bnt  this  your  present  Di- 
rectors have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon,  as  they  have  the 
more  pleasing  task  to  perform  of  placing  before  you 
features  of  subsequent  prosperity  more  acceptable  to 
their  own  feelings  and  yours.   The  Directors  are  sony 
to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  the  nnworthy  effbrts  that  have 
been  made  by  rivals  to  ii^ure  tliis  Company  both  at  iKone 
and  abroad.   In  the  first  inatanoe,  vy  maldng  a  nuwt 
unfair  use  of  the  balance-sheet  up  to  the  end  of  1861^ 
and  then  by  exaggerating  the  amount  of  our  loss  at 
Montreal  by  the  July  fires,  and  using  this  at  the  very 
time  the  Company  was  paying  every  farthing  of  its  losses, 
as  A  weapon  by  whiim  to  iojura,  and,  if  possible,  to 
destroy  H.   However,  as  is  almost  kivuiably  the  case, 
these  eflbrts  to  iitjore  ns  have  only  recoiled  upon  those 
who  have  been  ungenerous  enongh  to  make  them.  Since 
the  month  of  July,  1853,  there  has  been  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Archibald 
Campbell  Barclay,  Esq.,  Charles  Bennett,  Esq.,  I^«derick 
Morris,  Esq.,  Edmond  Sheppard  Symes,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Thomaa  West,  Esq.,  and  Francis  Valentine  Woodhonse, 
Esq.,  being  duly  qnalifled,  have,  since  the  last  annual 
general  meeting,  been  severally  elected  Directors  by  reso. 
lution  of  special  courts,  accordmg  to  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  in  room  of  T.  Lamie  Mnri^y,  Esq., 
W.  Biohardson,  Esq.,  M.  G.  Maher,  Esq.,  E.  S.  Symes, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  A.  Vigne,  Esq.,  and  Stephen  Mills,  Esq. ;  and 
Arohibatd  Campbell  Banu»,  Esq.,  nts  been  duly  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  IMreetors  and  of  the  Company. 
There  has  been  also  a  complete  re-or^anization  of  the 
agencies,  and  generally  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Com- 
pany.  The  agencies  at  Paris  and  Belgium,  being  found 
too  burdensome  to  be  continued,  have  been  brought  to  a 
olose ;  and  the  agency  at  Edinburgh  has  been  oi^anized, 
and  placed  upon  a  more  economical  ani'effldent  ffwt- 
ing.   Xh9  8e«9tai7  has  iwpk^^MMi^^iM^ 
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iDg  ft  better  system  into  his  depnrtment,  especiaU^  with 
reference  to  the  Home  Agencies,  and  lina  prepared  a 
book  of  inatructionB  for  thn  guidasce  of  the  agents,  -nith 
tables  of  rates  of  premium,  while  tlie  Accountant  has 
hrooght  up  the  books  in  bis  department,  and  succeeded 
in  disentangling  the  neglect»d  accounts  of  the  Company, 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  a  perfect  balance,  and  to  present  to 
the  Directors  a  clear,  and  Aill,  and  detuled  view  of  the 
business  of  the  Company  at  all  its  agencies.  Besides  the 
important  result  of  restoring  a  healthful  tone  to  the  whole 
business  of  the  Company,  there  has  been  a  very  large 
reduction  made  in  its  current  expenditure  by  the  work  of 
re-organization  and  the  changes  above  alluded  to.  T)ie 
10,000  shares  issued  up  to  tlie  end  of  the  last  financial 
year,  distributed  as  they  are  amongst  a  most  respectable 
and  wealthy  proprietary,  proved  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Society ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
already  attfuned,  and  which  is  still  so  rapidly  extending, 
makes  it  desirable  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  in 
hand.  Yonr  Directors  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
issue  10,000  additional  shares  at  par ;  they  have  already 
received  ^plications  for  a  considerable  number,  and  have 
evei^  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  will  be  awarded 
wittam  a  very  short  period.  The  present  shareholders 
will  of  cotu-se  have  the  preference  ;  audit  is  not  intended 
to  make  any  further  issue,  except  at  such  premium  as 
may  hereafter  be  determined  upon.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  state  farther,  that  during  the  four  months  terminating 
on  the  30th  April,  the  number  of  policies  issued  has  been 
1,545,  makiDg  a  total  of  11,197 ;  the  premiums  received 
daring  these  four  monthsbavereachedthe large  amount 
of  jE0,865,  while  the  claims  pud  have  only  amounted  to 
£'3,430.  The  directors  have  pleasure  in  declaring  a 
dividend  for  the  half  year  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  will  be  payable  to  shareholders  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  August  next." 

Palladium  Life  AwnianoB  Society.— The  twenty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  12th  of 
May  last  The  Beport  then  read  exhibited  a  tabular 
statement  comparing  the  progress  made  during  the  last 
septennial  period  with  the  three  whloh  had  preceded  iL 
By  this  table  itis  shown  that  the  progress  of  the  business 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  septennial  period,  if  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  policies  in  force,  or  by  the  sum 
assured,  greatly  exceeds  that  which  was  nutde  in  the 
first  septennial  period,  when  the  Society  was  in  the  vigour 
of  its  youth.  That  Uie  divisible  surplus  and  the  portions 
of  that  surplus  payable  to  proprietors  as  policy-holders 
respectively,  as  well  as  the  reserve  and  Proprietors' funds, 
have  undei^one  a  proportional  increase  during  the  last 
septennial  period.  In  a  word,  the  figures  indicate  a  re- 
turn during  this  period  to  the  activity  and  consequent 
success  which  oharaeterize  the  first  vigorous  efforts  of 
the  Sorie^.  The  result  of  these  recent  operations  of 
the  Society  is,  that  the  Directors  are  able  to  declare  a 
divisible  surplus  of  £48,065  4s.  6d.  This  surplus  is  the 
result  of  calculations,  not  made  as  heretofore  according 
to  the  Northampton  Tables,  which  would  have  given  a 
larger  amount  by  nearly  £8,000,  but  by  the  Experience 
Tables,  which  the  Directors,  after  careful  and  mature 
consideration,  saw  reason  to  adopt,  with  a  reservation  of 
£0fiO0  a  year  for  future  bonus  uid  expenses.  In  tliese 
cidculatlons  the  interest  of  the  money  has  been  taken  at 
the  very  low  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  Deed  pro- 
vides that  one-tenth  of  the  surplus  shall  be  set  aside  to 
form  a  protecting  fund.  This  leaves  £43,376  14s.  for 
the  proprietors  and  policy-holders ;  and  of  ^s  sum  one- 
fifth,  or  £8,655  68.  lOd.,  is  allotted  to  the  former,  and 
four-fifths,  or  £34,621  78.  2d.,  to  the  latter.  The  propor- 
tion allotted  to  the  proprietors  is  ordered  by  the  Deed  to 
be  added  to  the  caTUtal  stock  of  the  Soaety,  or  the  so- 
called  proprietora' rand}  which  is  DovincreaiBed  from  its 


original  amount  of  £52^56,  to  £74,951,  or  upwards  of  25 
per  cent.  Each  proprietor  is  accordingly  held  by  the 
Deed  to  have  subscribed,  beyond  his  first  deposit  of 
the  additional  sum  of  10s.  per  share;  and  the  office  value 
of  the  shares  is  thus  raLied  to  £2  10s.,  being  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  on  the  original  autscription.  Under 
these  circumstaoces  the  Directors  fbel  justified  in  de- 
claring a  dividend,  free  from  income  tax,  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  6d.  per  share,  being  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent,  upon  the  dividend  paid  during  the  last  twentj- 
one  years,  and  50  per  cent  on  that  paid  in  the  first  sep- 
tennial period.  As  this  dividend  is  paid  out  of  interest 
receivable  on  the  funds  set  apart  for  die  protection  of  the 
proprietors,  in  contradistinction  from  those  appro[«iated 
to  meet  claims  on  policies,  no  loss  is  thereby  entaued  on 
the  Assurance  Fund.  All  claims  accruing  during  the 
last  seven  years  have  been  promptly  settled  without  liii- 
gfition  or  compromise.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the 
Directors  have  to  conclude  so  favourable  a  report  by  an- 
nouncing to  the  meeting,  the  death  of  their  highly 
esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Harvey,  whose  vacancy  is  now 
to  be  filled  up,  and  for  whose  seat  at  this  Board,  the  {ah 
lowing  gentlemen  have  announced  themselves  as  candi- 
dates, viz.:  Lord  Bateman,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Her^ord,  and  Mr.  Charies  Balfour,  30,  St  James's 
Street 

London  XndiipntaUe  lofo  PoUqr  Company. — ^At  the 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  June,  lt*.'i3, 
tho  Board  presented  their  report  and  balance-sheet; 
{rom  which  it  appears  tliat  after  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  every  policy  and  eveiy  outstanding  debt,  and 
every  other  expenditure,  there  was  at  tiiat  period  a 
balance  of  £39,398  Os.  Id.  in  favour  of  the  Company. 
The  difi'erence  between  the  value  of  current  premiums 
and  future  claims  is,  of  course,  not  yet  realized ;  but  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  only  8  per  cent,  having  been  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  and  as  the  rate  of 
mortaUty  adopted  has  been  found  to  be  higher  than  the 
Company  has  experienced,  and  no  part  of  the  profit  to 
arise  from  discontinued  and  surrendered  policies  has 
been  included  in  the  valuation,  the  estimate  must  be  re< 
garded  as  sufficiently  low.  The  first  declaration  of  pro- 
fits (which  belong  exclusively  to  the  assured)  wiU  be 
made  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  1854,  and  will 
be  applicable  to  those  who  shall  have  paid  five  annual 
premiums ;  thereafter  the  profits  will  be  ^iportioned 
annually, — the  Board  expect  that  the  first  reduction  of 
premiums  to  be  declared  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  will 
exceed  25  per  cent  In  the  year  embntced  in  the  ac- 
counts now  presented,  570  proposals  have  been  received, 
for  the  assurance  of  £177,628  2s.,  of  which  430  have 
been  accepted  and  completed,  bdng  rather  more  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  assuring  £115,301  12b.  Od., 
and  yielding,  in  annual  premiums,  the  sum  of 
£4,263  12s.  5d.  The  number  of  polides  issued  smce 
the  establishment  of  the  Company,  up  to  the  first  instant^ 
has  been  1831,  and  the  total  sum  assured  £531,1 15  Is.  6d. 
After  deducting  the  policies  that  have  become  claims, 
those  that  have  expired,  and  those  discontinued,  there 
remain  1,347  policies,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
£15,262  14s.  ad.  The  claims  of  last  year  amounted 
only  to  £2,560,  malting  the  total  amount  of  ihe  daims, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Company,  £6,491  14b. 
The  premiums  received  upon  expired  and  l^>sed  poliries, 
which  no  longer  continue  obligations  on  the  Compuv, 
have  unounted  to  £3,260  L6s.  4d.  The  Directors  and 
Alembers  cannot  but  feel  highly  gratified  at  seeing  the 
position  the  Company  has  attained ;  and  the  members 
are  agun  reminded  that  the  profits,  which  belong  exda> 
sivel^  to  themselves,  may  be  much  increased  qy  their 
own  individual  exertions. 
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AEISTOPHANES. 


Is  recent  nambers  we  took  occasion  to  delineate 
the  literary  character  of  the  great <jomic  dramatist  of 
Prance,  and,  as  a  companion  picture,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  devote  some  pages  to  the  writer  who  holds 
the  corresponding  place  in  the  literature  of  An- 
cient Greece.  The  strain  is  at  onco  of  a  higher 
and  of  a  lower  mood.  With  Aristophanes,  we 
ascend  into  the  very  brightest  heaven  of  invention, 
and  dive  into  the  lowest  depl^  of  buffoonery, 
with  floarcely  a  pause  in  any  intermediate  region 
in  which  MoUire  could  have  breathed  freely. 

The  mere  remoteness  of  ancient  times  places 
us  at  a  disadvantage  in  speculating  upon  their 
elements  of  comic  delineation.  As  no  age  appears 
poetical  to  itself,  so,  none  appears  humorous  to 
another.  The  distance  which  lends  the  enchant- 
ments of  imagination  to  the  view,  robs  it  of  those 
minutely  personal  features  in  which  the  comic 
lurks.  Great  objects  loom  grander  through  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  while  smaller  are  altogether 
lost  in  its  haze.  Here  and  there,  a  few  bright 
spots  have  been  lit  up  by  the  rays  of  genius,  but, 
except  where  these  have  rested,'  the  old  world 
appears  to  us  under  even  a  sombre  aspect.  Nor 
ia  this  altc^ther  the  effect  of  mere  distance ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the 
first  golden  time,  though  often  gay,  were  not  hu- 
moroos.  Etty  painted  them  to  the  life,  but 
tiiey  were  not  sul^ects  for  either  Sogarth  or 
Wilkie.  The  palliam  and  the  toga  probably  do 
not  differ  more  from  our  grotesque  costumes  than 
man  does  ftxnn  himself  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times.  While  Addison  calls  him  the  merriest. 
Homer  calls  him  the  saddest  of  animals,  and  they 
spook  with  equal  accuracy  of  their  several  con- 
temporaries. The  pictures  of  the  race  that  exist 
in  ite  earliest  records,  with  all  their  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  seldom  excite  a  smile,  and  almost  never 
a  laugh.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  contain 
such  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the 
earliest  oriental  society,  Aimish  not  a  single  scene 
of  humour.  In  the  Iliad,  and  still  more  in  the 
Odyssey,  where  they  would  have  occurred  so 
naturally  among  the  pictures  of  domestic  life,  the 
absence  of  such  scenes  is  ahnost  equally  remark- 
able. Themtes  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  comic 
TOL  XX. — ^vo.  oczzxn. 


character,  but  he  is  rather  scurrilous  than  either 
witty  or  humorous.  One  richly  comic  scene 
occurs  among  the  immortals,  when,  acting  the 
cup-bearer  at  court, 

Vulcan  with  awkward  grace  his  o£Bce  plies, 
And  unextinguished  laaghter  shakes  the  skies. 

And  yet  t^ere  must  have  been  fiinny  enough 
doings  on  the  top  of  Olymptis,  if  we  can  believe 
all  that  is  said  of  th»e  roistwii^  divinitieB.  Of 
the  c<Hnic  materiel  in  the  ancient  world,  long 
after  tiie  period  when  authentio  history  com- 
mences, we  have  the  following  sketch  jLooian, 
a  humorous  writer  though  not  a  dramatist:  Menip- 
pm,  looking  down  upon  the  earth  from  the  moon, 
thus  describes  what  he  saw:  "When  I  looked 
towards  Getica,  I  could  see  the  Getee  waging  war, 
and  when  I  passed  over  to  the  ScyQiiaos  I  could 
behold  them  wandering  about  in  their  waggons ; 
directing  my  eyes  a  little  to  the  other  quarter,  I 
saw  the  Egyptian  tilling  the  ground,  and  the 
Phoenician  was  trading,  and  tiie  Ciiician  was 
robbing,  the  Spartan  was  a  flogging,  and  the 
Athenian  engaged  in  his  lawsuit."  There  is  no- 
thing very  piquant  in  those  national  characteris- 
tics, but  the  litigious  Athenian  is  upon  the  whole 
the  most  humorous.  And,  undoubtedly,  Athens 
was  the  place  of  all  others  of  antiquity  where 
comedy  was  most  likely  to  thrive.  It  was  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  eye  of  Greece,  where  there 
was  a  constant  p^pitation  when  the  other  states 
seemed  to  be  inert.  And  at  the  chief  period  of 
its  greatness,  it  was  not  only  1^6  focus  of  politieal 
intngue,  and  the  centre  of  refinement  in  the 
civilized  world,  bnt  by  the  freectom  of  its  political 
and  social  institutions  it  afibrded  the  greatest 
scope  for  all  the  varieties  of  individual  energy 
and  caprice. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  period,  and  when  the 
decline  of  public  virtue,  and  the  growing  corrup- 
tions of  civilization  had  created  subjects  both  for 
the  humorist  and  for  the  satirist,  that  Aristophanes 
flourished ;  but  before  we  speak  more  particularly 
of  him,  we  must  shortly  trace  the  progress  of  hia 
art.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  gave  rise  to  the 
comedy  as  well  aa  to  the  tragedy  of  Greece,  the 
germ  of  both  being  a  processional  song  wit^  which 
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were  celebrated  at  vintage  time  the  riotoos  honours 
of  the  god  of  the  vine.  The  entertainment  pro- 
bably began  with  a  traditional  ballad  in  Iambic 
verse,  chanted  to  a  solemn  march,  but  before  it 
ended,  the  march  became  a  dance,  and  the  ballad  a 
roundelay.  With  the  mystic  grossness  of  oriental 
superstition,  the  Phollicsymbol  of  productive  power 
was  carried  about  by  worshippers  disguised  as  satyrs, 
their  iaces  besmeared  wi^  wine  lees,  and  their 
temples  crowned  with  ivy.  Amid  the  universal 
excitement,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Uuse,  the  mistress  of  the  revels,  should  alone  keep 
sober.  Dialogue  and  repartee,  the  latter  no 
doubt  something  more  than  was  "set  down," 
conveying  coarse  jokes  and  sarcasms  npon  each 
other,  and  upon  the  object  of  their  worship,  lent 
a  dramatic  character  to  the  entertainment,  in 
which  the  most  successfol  performer  was  rewarded 
with  a  cask — ^not  an  inappropriate  pri^  fbr  the 
occasion.  Such  was  the  rude  origin  of  tbe  &- 
vourite  forms  of  the  most  exalted  poetic  genius — 
gorgeous  tragedy,  "  the  gravest,  moralest,  and 
most  profitable  of  all  other  poems,"  as  Milton 
avers ;  and  comedy,  less  dignified  and  assuming, 
but  not  less  intellectual  or  interesting.  The  latter 
was  not  originally  of  Athenian  growth,  but,  long 
cultivated  in  the  rural  districts  in  the  rude  state 
we  have  described,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Epi- 
charmus  the  Syracusan  that  we  hear  of  it  first  at- 
taining artistic  excellence.  His  comedies,  now 
almost  entirely  lost,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
regular  in  their  structure  and  mythological  in 
their  characters,  affording  a  curious  combination 
of  devotion  and  ridicule.  But  on  being  introduced 
among  the  fierce  democracy  of  Athens,  comedy 
assumed  a  tone  less  resembling  the  refined 
Sicilian  drama,  than  the  boisterous  sallies  of  the 
rustics.  Without  altogether  losing  sight  of  its 
devotional  origin  and  purpose,  or  its  lyrical  form, 
but  imitating,  or  rather  parodying  tragedy  in 
both  rrapects,  it  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  ve- 
hicle for  personal  invective,  and  ultimately  it  be- 
came the  general  censor  of  the  manners,  politics, 
literature,  and  philosophy  of  the  day,  rumung  a 
muck  and  tilting  at  all  it  met,  wherever  it  found 
any  thing  amiss,  whether  among  gods  or  men. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  originally  its  satire  was 
well  directed.   According  to  Horace 

Si  quis  erat  (Ugnus  describi,  quod  malug,  aut  tax, 
Quod  mwchiu  foret,  aut  eicorius,  aut  alioqni 
Famosus,  miUta  cum  libertAte  notabont.* 

But  plentiful  as  might  have  been  such  objects 
of  censure  in  a  metropolis  such  as  Athens,  it  was 
not  to  bo  expected  Uiat  either  the  satire  or  the 
ridicule  would  be  long  confined  to  what  was  pro- 
per, in  an  entertainment  originating  in  drunken 
country  revels,  and  only  altered  in  its  character 
to  suit  the  still  more  licentious  tastes  of  the  town. 
It  was  at  once  the  licensed  censor,  and  the  char- 
tered libertine.  With  unbounded  freedom,  it 
represented  on  the  stage  in  person  and  by  name, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vast  audiences 

•  Was  there  a  ■villain  who  might  justly  claim 
A  better  right  of  being  damned  to  fame, 
Bake,  cot-throat,  thief,  whatarer  was  his  orime, 
ThCQT  freely  stigmatized  the  vretch  in  rhjme. 
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that  frequented  the  theatre,  whatever  either  of 
pubUc  or  of  private  character  best  suited  its  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  laugh.  Not  a  blunder  in  public 
affairs,  not  a  slip  in  morals,  not  a  personal  defect, 
not  a  peculiarity  in  taste,  opinion,  or  behaviour, 
could  escape  the  merciless  castigation  of  a  muse 
that  was  sure  to  please  most,  if  not  when  most 
scurrilous,  at  least  when  the  merriment  was  most 
boisterous.  Its  paramount  characteriatio  indeed 
was  its  mirth,  for  however  powerful  an  engine 
it  might  be  in  politics,  manners  and  taste,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  produced  con- 
siderable effects  in  all  of  these,  it  made  every  otha 
object  subordinate  to  its  merriment.  It  was  a 
sacrifioe  nominally  to  Bacchus,  but  really  to  the 
goddess  o£  Hirth,  and  he  who  laughed  louaeat  and 
longest  was  the  most  devout.  As  in  -txagedy, 
above  and  beyond  the  Olympic  divinitin»  and 
even  the  mightier  Titanic  race  which  pr^ieded 
them,  there  hung  ominously  like  a  thunder  dond, 
a  mysterious  and  awful  power — Faxs;  so  in 
comedy,  the  corresponding  influence  paramount  to 
all  considerations  of  politics,  morals,  or  sesthetics, 
the  conduct  of  t)ie  plot,  or  the  developm^t  of 
character,  was — Fun. 

Two  dramatists  of  great  power  and  audacity, 
Oratinus  and  EupoUs,  both  contemporaries  of 
Aristophanes,  but  his  seniors,  are  recorded  to  have 
carried  the  freedom  of  the  comic  stage  to  the  ut- 
most height.    Shortly  before  he  began  to  write, 
the  law  had  interfered  to  curb  the  extreme  licen- 
tiousness ;  but  this  obeck  seems  not  to  have  been 
continued  beyond  two  or  three  years.    Into  his 
hands,  therefore,  fell  this  powerful  engine  for  good 
or  for  evil,  without  limit  to  its  exercise,  fiirtlm 
than  what  the  dramatist  chose  to  impose  upon  | 
himself ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  | 
audience  would  have  prescribed  any  whatever,  ta 
long  as  he  succeeded  in  amusing  them.    It  is  to 
the  honour  of  Aristoplumes,  thal^  upon  the  whole, 
he  exercised  this  power  well.   As  a  public  oensor 
his  aims  were  always  patriotic.    With  very  few 
exceptions,  and  only  one  apparently  flagrant  one, 
the  objects  of  his  satire  and  ridicule  deserved  bis 
castigation.    And  though  ho  descended  to  the  i 
very  lowest  depths  of  filtii  and  buffoonery,  ho  was  j 
in  (hese  respects  at  least,  not  worae  thtm  his  con-  ! 
temporaries.    But  besides  being  a  patriot,  and,  in  | 
a  sense,  a  moralist,  he  was  a  poet,  and  a  poet  of 
the  first  order,  destined  to  render  Attic  Comedy 
as  famous  as  Attic  Tragedy ;  and  there  can  be  no 
higher  praise  to  an  ancient  dramatist.    It  is  ia 
that  capacity  that  he  is  now  chiefly  interesting  to  | 
us ;  for  noble  as  are  his  sentiments  as  to  public  I 
affairs,  and  curious  as  are  his  pictures  of  Atheniaa 
life,  they  would  not  have  repaid  a  search  for  them 
amidst  so  much  filth,  but  for  the  imagination,  the 
wit,  the  humour,  the  diction,  and  the  melody,  | 
which  combine  to  rank  his  plays  among  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  Ctreoan  Dramatic  lite* 
rature. 

The  time  at  which  he  wrote  was  favourable  ta 
suchawriter.  The  arts  and  anna  of  Athens  had  at- 
tained thdr  meridian  splendour,  and  begun  to  j 
give  indications  of  dedmej^The  result  of  the  I 
Persian  war  in  'i^i^dAtocaQUulQuiSined  Uta  J 
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first  honours,  had  been  to  stimulate  in  a  wonder- 1 
ful  degree,  the  intellectual  energy  of  tlic  Athen- 
ians. In  military  prowess,  they  atood  first  among 
the  Peloponnesian  States,  with  only  Sparta  that 
conld  be  called  a  rival.  Commerce,  agriculture, 
the  wwldng  of  thsAx  mines,  and  foreign  tribute, 
a  more  equiTOCid  source  of  gain,  had  introduced 
great  luxury  in  the  habits  of  private  life.  Already 
had  been  sculptured  for  public  use  the  marble 
wonders  of  ^  posterity,  and  tiie  models  of 
modem  architectore  had  been  erected.  A  succes- 
sion of  great  statesmen  imd  oomnianders  had 
flhown  how  history  could  be  heat  acted,  and 
Thucydides  how  it  oould  be  best  written.  Praides 
had  at  once  ennobled  it  by  his  deeds,  and 
adorned  it  by  his  eloquence.  In  poetry  the  lyrico- 
dramatio  form  having  absorbed  every  other, 
.^Ischylus  had  carried  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
sublimity,  aud  Sophocles  of  artistic  refinement. 
Speculative  science  was  cultivated  by  Plato  and 
Socrates.  Within  a  few  years,  more  world-re- 
nowned names  in  arts,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
political  affairs  had  adorned  Athens,  than  had 
ever  before,  or  have  ever  since  been  congregated 
within  the  same  period  in  one  city.  Nor  was  it 
more  such  names  that  rendered  her  illustrious, 
than  the  genius  of  her  ordinary  citizens,  to  whom 
philosophy  was  a  pastime,  literary  and  artistic 
taste  an  instinct,  and  law  and  government  the 
daily  busui^  of  life. 

But  the  culminating  period  of  Athenian  great- 
nera  had  passed.  The  usual  efi^eota  of  luxury  and 
the  sudden  accession  of  wealth,  had  appeared  in 
the  general  d^enenu^  of  mannerSa  The  triumphs 
ckF  l£e  Persian  had  been  succeeded  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  which  ph^ne 
had  twice  added  the  deepening  tints  of  its  hor- 
rors.^ The  death  of  Pericles  had  left  the  arena  of 
public  afiGurs  open  to  the  incursions  of  a  host  of 
unworthy  demagogues,  and  incapable  generals. 
The  republican  institutions,  consolidated  if  not  in- 
troduced by  Solon,  which  had  earned  democracy 
not  only  into  the  legislative  assemblies  but  into 
the  courts  of  law,  had  subjected  equally  pubUc 
questions  and  private  disputes  to  the  decision  of 
an  irresponsiblo  multitude.  And  this  radical  de- 
fect in  the  constitution  bad  been  vastly  aggravated 
by  the  perilous  innovation  of  Pericles  in  awarding 
a  small  payment  of  three  oboli,  to  each  of  these 
numerous  ju^s,  largo  enough  to  tempt  the  poor, 
but  not  the  rich,  to  give  up  their  time  to  the  tri^ 
of  private  causes.  Litigation  became  the  common 
occupation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  claw  of  informers,  or  sycophants, 
as  they  were  called,  who  at  once  flourished  under 
public  encouragement  and  sank  under  public 
contempt.  Anothra  dass,  the  sophists,  indi- 
cated l^e  corruption  of  speculative  science  and 
education.  They  converted  philosophy  into  a 
dialectic  exercise,  and  having  the  training  of 
youth  to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands,  in  a  city 
where  philosophical  speculation  was  cultivated  by 
every  class  of  society,  they  rendered  universally 
popular  an  art  which  professed  nothing  short  of 
levelling  the  distinctions  of  tliebeautifud  and  the 
true. 


Hero  was  ample  scope  for  a  public  satirist;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Greek  comedy  in  the  hands  of 
Aristophanes  was,  that  while  it  never  lost  sight 
of  its  strictly  comic  character,  its  objects  of  attack 
were  not  unworthy  of  the  satire  of  a  Juvenal. 
His  comedies,  therefore,  though  dramatic  in  form, 
and  truly  comic  in  character,  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  the  productions  of  the  comic  drama  of 
any  other  period.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  well- 
bred  deolaimers,  the  Dorantes  or  the  Doiim^es 
of  HoliSre,  the  Graciosos  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
or  even  the  roguish  slaves  of  Menander  and  Fhm- 
tns.  In  place  of  these  we  have  the  actnalities  of 
Athenian  life,  in  all  their  breadth  and  vitality. 
We  have  Oleon,  with  his  burly  figure  and  red 
face;  Socrates,  with  his  pug-nose;  the  generals 
Lamachus,  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias;  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades,  in  all  but  the  name;  and  the  Sovereign 
People  itself  personified  by  Demos,  the  prototype 
of  those  personificationB  by  which  most  civilized 
nations  good-humouredly  but  characteristically 
satirize  themselves,  and  of  which  we  have  in  the 
English  John  Bnll  a  character  closely  resembling 
the  Athenian  Demos.  And  scarcely  less  real  than 
these  to  a  Grecian  imagination,  we  have  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  Bacchus,  Plutus,  and  other  mythological 
personages.  In  the  Parabasis,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  form  of  the  play,  we  have  the  poet 
himself  addressing  the  audience  in  his  proper  per- 
son, to  the  great  detriment  of  dramatic  effect  and 
the  great  elucidation  of  the  object  of  the  piece. 
Then  in  the  choruses  we  hare  such  dramatic  va- 
garies as  cloads,  birds,  fkngs,  and  wasps,  besides 
(ntizenB,  villagws,  hnsbandmen,  synntluuits,  and 
the  other  stock  characters  of  Attic  lin.  Equally 
bizarre  as  the  dramatis  personse  are  the  dialogue 
and  actum.  True  to  the  Dionysiao  origin  of  the 
entertainment,  fiin  and  frolic  predominate,  but 
true  also  to  tlie  practical  object  of  the  dramatist, 
the  fun  and  frolic  are  always  directed  to  a  public 
purpose  to  be  served.  The  termination  of  the 
war,  the  humbling  of  the  demagogues,  the  expo- 
sure of  the  sophists,  the  recurrence  to  the  simple 
virtues  of  the  olden  time,  the  disgrace  of  the 
sycophants,  the  ridicule  of  pseudo-poets,  the 
sarcasm  of  the  assemblies  and  courts  of  law, 
and  the  satire  of  the  general  frivolity  and  liti- 
giousness  of  his  countrymen,  are  the  chief 
objects  of  Aristophanes,  and  they  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  worthy  and  patriotic.  But 
never  were  so  miscellaneous  means  adopted  to 
attain  any  objects.  Wit  and  banter,  satire  and 
buffoonery,  sense  and  nonsense,  poetry  and  ob- 
scenity, religion  and  dirt,  are  all  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, 08  occasion  requires  or  caprice  dictates. 
No  weapon  is  too  foul,  no  aim  is  too  noble  far  a 
dramatist,  who  was  as  unscrupulous  in  his  means 
as  he  was  earnest  in  his  purposes,  and  who  to 
patriotic  motives  added  literary  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  in  this  literary  excellence 
and  lofty  purpose  that  his  comedies  differ  frvm 
modem  farce ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tht^ 
eqtially  differ  from  modem  comedy,  in  the  breadth 
of  their  humour  and  the  extravagance  of  their 
conception.  There  are  no  intricate  plots  to  un- 
ravel, no  profundity  of  character  to  develop.  Tho 
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dramatis  personsB  are  generally  few  (excepting  the 
chorus,  but  which,  though  more  numerous 
than  in  tragedy,  can  only  be  counted  as  one) ;  and 
thoxigh  the  action  is  often  tumultuous,  it  is  never 
complicated.  The  scene  Bcldom  changes ;  and  yet 
all  the  unities  are  forgot  in  the  systematic  disre- 
gard, or  rather  contempt  of  probability,  and  the 
prosaic  occurrences  of  common  life.  Such  a  pro- 
duction cannot  be  designated  strictly  as  comedy, 
or  farce.  It  was  both  of  these  in  one,  combined 
with  the  music  of  opera,  the  dancing  of  the  ballet, 
and  the  poetry  of  tngedy.  It  was,  in  short, 
a  nondescript  extrataqaitza. 

Bat  it  was  not  a  mere  trifle  calculated  to  raise 
a  temporary  laugh  and  then  to  be  forgot.  In  the 
hands  Aristophanes  it  was  an  during  literary 
monument  embodied  in  language  scfvcely  equalled 
in  the  pnrity  of  its  Attic  dialect,  or  in  tiie  melody 
of  its  versification,  and  wMoh  repays  not  merely 
perusal  but  study,  and  indeed  it  is  only  through 
study  liiat-it  can  be  ajjpreciated,  or  even  under- 
stood. The  dialogue  is  one  galai^  of  wit,  and 
probably  no  modem  can  detect,  or  ai  least  tho- 
roughly appreciate  more  than  a  half  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  points  of  light  which  make  up  the  bril- 
liancy. In  almost  every  line  there  are  sallies, 
often  when  least  expected,  and  allusions  to  cus- 
toms and  passing  events,  which  can  only  be  de- 
tected by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these. 
Parodies  upon  the  tragedians,  and  upon  Homer, 
occur  frequently,  implying  great  literary  culture 
on  the  part  of  Qie  audience.  For  the  most  part 
these  are  playful,  but  with  Euripides  it  is  otiier- 
wise,  and  the  acerbity  as  well  as  frequency,  not 
merely  of  the  allusions  to  him,  but  of  even  the 
most  direct  and  elaborate  personal  attacks  upon 
him,  show  that  there  must  have  been  great  ani- 
mtMity  of  feeling  between  the  two  dramatists. 
But  whoever  may  be  the  butt,  he  is  unmercifully 
sacrificed  to  the  lore  of  a  joke,  and  no  delicacy  of 
feeling  or  sense  of  propriety  restrained  the  sa- 
tirist from  giving  full  scope  either  to  his  humour 
or  to  his  sp^n.  Once  he  gets  upon  tJde  traidc,  he 
is  at  no  loss  to  discover  objects  sarcasm,  or  oc- 
casions for  a  laugh.  The  most  unlikely  circum- 
stance often  exploc^  into  a  train  of  associations 
of  the  most  ludicrous  character,  and  when  the 
whip  is  ouce  swung  round,  there  is  no  foretelling 
where  the  lash  will  Ml,  except,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  most  likely  to  fall  where  least  expected.  Un- 
restrained by  any  of  our  notions  of  decorum,  the 
dramatist  did  not  scruple  to  sink  into  the  filthiest 
abyss,  but  directly  from  that,  he  often  wings  his 
flight  into  the  loftiest  regions  of  imagination,  or 
assumes  the  sternest  tone  of  the  moralist.  !N~or  is 
it  altogether  a  solecism  to  speak  of  morality  in 
connection  with  such  entertainments.  Depraved 
as  they  seem  to  us,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Aristophanes  to  some  extent  elevated  t^eir  moral 
tone.  He  indeed  boasts  of  having  done  so,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  discarded  the  unseemly  dance 
which  had  formerly  been  common  on  the  comic 
stage.  Like  the  court  jester  of  later  times,  the 
Attic  comedian  was  privileged  to  speak  a  great 
d^  of  unpalatable  truth,  raovided  he  joii^  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  nonsense,  and  of 


course  the  character  of  the  nonsense  depended  I 
chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  audience.  It  is  by  the  | 
better  parts  of  his  productions  that  he  should  he 
judged,  and  from  these  we  find  reason  not  only 
to  admire  Aristophanes,  as  a  great  poet  and 
dramatist,  but  to  applaud  his  patriotism,  and 
to  respect  his  comparative  virtue. 

We  cannot  afioM  space  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  various  pieces,  eleven  in  number,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  a  short  notice  of  one  or  two 
of  them  will  illustrate  our  general  remarks.  One 
of  the  most  elaborate  is  the  Aehamiant,  acted  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace.  The  principal  character 
is  Dicseopolis  (signifying  a  worthy  citizen),  who 
is  introduced  soliloquizing  on  his  discomforts, 
relieved  only  by  the  exquinte  pleasure  of  seeing 
Cleon  forced  to  regorge  five  talents  he  had  taken 
as  a  bribe.  He  sighs  for  his  country  residence  at 
AchanuB,  a  bwon^  a  feir  mileB  from  AHiens, 
and  he  comes  to  the  Fnyx  determined  to  oppose 
all  who  were  in  &vour  of  the  war.  The  assembly 
opens,  and  Amphithens,  who  has  pretensions  to  be 
descended  firom  the  gods,  introduces  himself  in  an 
elaborate  parody  on  Euripides,  and  proposes  to  go 
to  Sparta  to  negociate  a  truce,  provided  he  is 
supplied  with  money,  which,  immortal  as  he  is, 
he  acknowledges  he  is  in  need  of.  This  is  re- 
jected by  the  assembly,  and  Dicaaopolis  sends  him 
to  Sparta  to  make  a  separate  truce  for  himself. 
Hock  ambassadors  who  are  represented  to  have 
been  to  Persia  and  Thrace  for  assistance,  are  then 
introduced,  which  gives  occasion  to  an  amusing 
exposure  of  the  tricks,  by  which  the  Athenians 
were  gulled  by  their  foreign  ambassadors.  This 
ended,  Amphithens  returns  (within  a  space  that 
sticklers  for  the  unities  might  demur  to)  bringing 
with  him  specimens  of  truces  of  various  lengths, 
that  Dicseopolis  might  choose  one.  He  takes  the 
lai^t,  but  has  scarcely  made  his  choice  when  he 
is  assfdled  by  the  Achamians,  who  will  not  hear 
of  a  truce,  uid  with  their  choraa  while  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  the  first  act  clMes. 

The  second  opens  with  Dicset^olis  now  restored 
to  his  &rm,  preparing  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  ' 
Bacchus  along  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Their 
presence  does  not  prevent  the  exhibition  with  due 
pomp  of  the  Phallic  emblem,  and  the  chanting  of 
a  Phallic  hymn  scarcely  translateable  for  modem 
pages,  however  poetical  the  colouring.  These 
rites  are  interrupted  by  the  Achamians,  who 
reproach  Dicseopolis  for  betraying  his  country  by 
his  truce,  and  so  being  as  bad  as  Cleon  himself.  I 
Blows  ensue,  in  which  DicEeopolis  defends  himself  i 
successfully  by  a  wicker  basket,  which  is  at  once  ! 
an  object  of  veneration  as  the  symbol  of  the  trade  I 
of  the  Achamians  in  charcoal,  and  of  ridicule,  I 
as  alluding  to  a  scene  in  Euripides.    The  com-  i 
batants  are  brought  to  terms,  and  Dicseopolis  is 
allowed  to  begin  his  defence,  having  a^eed  to 
forfeit  his  head  should  he  faU.    To  propitiate  his 
enemies  he  applies  to  Euripides  for  the  rags  and 
other  habiliments  of  wretchedness,  which  the 
latter  had  introduced  on  the  tragic  stage  to  excite 
pity.   These  are  given  up  one  after  another  with 
a  grudge,  Earipide^fM^plainiug^  tBi^  IS  has  thus 
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been  depriTed  of  fhe  finest  parte  of  his  pl^,  and 
Dicseopolis,  after  getting  liom  him  all  tbat  he  can 
b^'  the  utmost  importunitj,  in  conclusion  insults 
him  by  asking  a  pot-herb,  of  which  he  must  have 
a  store,  since  his  mother  sold  them !  Equipped 
in  his  rags,  Dicseopolis  enters  upon  his  defence  in 
a  strain  of  dignified  patriotism  which  became 
Aristophanes  well.  Identilying  himself  with  the 
character,  through  one  of  the  strange  Kcenses  of 
the  stage,  he  defends  the  Comic  Kuae  as  knowing 
what  is  right,  though  uncouth  in  her  speech.  He 
boldly  imputes  tbe  origin  of  the  war  to  an  affront 
on  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles,  whose  elo- 
quence on  the  occasion  he  characterizes  by  words 
which  gave  Cicero  the  most  complete  idea  of  its 
grandeur,  and  suggested  to  Milton  his  iamous 
descripti^  of  Athenian  oratoiy; 

'Evrevdev  opyp  IltpiK\ij)s  OvXvfixioc 
ijaram'ty,  ifip6yra,  ^vyemiKa  ■njt'  'EXXa^o. 

Then  in  hia  ire,  Olympiao  Pericles 
Thundered  and  lighteoed,  and  all  Hdlas  shook. 

The  defence  is  so  fiar  successful,  that  the  Aohar- 
nians  are  divided,  and  the  interference  of  the 
Tain-glorious  Lamachus  is  called  for.  If  any  are 
the  hits  at  his  coxcombry,  and  still  more  severe  is 
the  satire  on  his  grasping  at  the  highest  offtces, 
without  going  through  the  gradations  of  service. 
The  Act  concludes  with  the  chant  of  the  chorus  of 
Achamians,  in  which  is  introduced  the  Parabasis, 
the  most  peculiar  feature  in  these  plays,  as  in  it, 
the  poet  directly  addresses  the  audience,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  nobly  defends  himself. 

As  Lamachus  insists  on  continuing  the  war, 
Biceeopolis  estabhshes  on  his  a  market  open 
to  all  except  the  General  himself.  Informers  are 
excluded  as  pests.  A  Megarian  enters  with 
his  two  daughters,  oreijoyed  at  a  sight,  now  so 
rare,  of  an  open  market.  He  asks  hia  daughters 
whether  they  prefer  continuing  to  starve,  or  being 
sold,  and  they  eagerlj  accept  the  latter  alternative, 
which  entirely  coincides  with  their  papa's  notions 
of  propriety,  but  a  practical  difficulty  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  purchaser  for  so  indifferent  a  lot. 
This  is  got  over  by  the  Marian  dic^;uiBing  his 
daughters  as  pigs,  and  enclosing  them  in  Backs, 
from  which  they  utter  most  sacrificial  grunts.  A 
treaty  for  the  purchase  ensues,  but  Dicaeopolis  is 
not  so  easily  deceived ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  the  father,  and  the  energetic  grunts 
of  the  daughters,  the  worthy  citizen  surmifles  that, 
by  and  bye,  they  will  be  fit  for  sacrifices  to  Venus, 
and  with  that  view  willingly  concludes  their  pur- 
chase for  a  little  garlic  and  salt.  The  vendor  is 
equally  content,  and  declares  he  would  sell  his 
wife  and  mother  on  the  same  terms.  His  hilarity 
is  somewhat  interrupted  by  an  informer,  who 
threatens  to  bring  him  under  the  law ;  but  he  is 
driven  off  by  the  Achamians,  who  finish  the  third 
Act  by  a  chorus,  directed  against  informers. 

The  fourth  opens  with  a  firesh  attack  upon  Uie 
informers.  A  Bceotian  arrives  with  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous store  of  commodities,  among  which 
are  Copaic  eels,  a  delicacy  peculiarly  dear  to 
Athenian- palates.  Diceeopolis  seizes  upon  them 
for  his  market  dues  (not  before  they  have  supplied 


a  parody  on  Euripides  and  a  burlesque  on  .^Bschy- 
lus),  and  then  treats  for  the  hs^ier  of  tiie.Boeotian'8 
other  commodities.  Nothing  however  that  he 
offers  will  please  the  Boeotian  who  wishes  some- 
thing that  Athens  and  no  other  country  has. 
That,  says  DicEeopolis,  is  a  sycophant,  and  the 
Boeotidu  is  tickled  with  the  notion  of  making 
money  by  the  exhibition  of  so  rare  a  monster. 
He  indeed  demurs  to  his  diminutive  size,  but  he 
is  told  that  such  as  he  is,  he  is  every  inch  a  rogue. 
The  party  so  ushered,  gives  an  illustration  of  his 
craft  by  threatening  to  inform  upon  the  Boeotian 
for sellmg  candlewicks,  which  he  says  impliesa  plot 
for  burning  the  citadel,  upon  which  he  is  bundled 
off  as  a  nuisance,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chorus. 
A  servant  of  Lamachus  now  asks  leave  to  buy 
some  Copaic  eels,  which  are  refused,  with  a  parody 
upon  ^schylus,  descriptive  of  his  master;  and 
the  Achamians,  at  last  convinced  of  the  evils  of 
war,  <^8unt  in  its  dispraise,  while  Dicssopolis  adds 
a  heauta&l  little  lyric,  which  in  these  piping 
times  when  Empire  itsdf  is  Peace,  we  may  trans- 
,  late  for  the  especial  use  <^  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  the  members  of  the  Peace  Society. 

Peace !  ihoa  vho  erst  vitb  Venus  bred,  • 

Art  foster-siBter  of  each  Grace, 

Can  I  that  lovely  forehead  trace, 
Nor  form  a  wish  with  thee  to  wed; 
By  Love  nnited,  garland-crowned. 

As  Zeuxis  once  the  boy-god  drew— 

Nor  say,  I  am  too  old  to  woo  : 
Were  once  my  happy  fates  apbound, 

Old  though  I  haply  be,  with  thine, 
With  three  fur  arts  I  thee  could  please, 
Circling  our  rustic  home  with  trees  ; 

First,  plant  in  lengthened  rows  the  vine, 
The  flg-tree'3  tender  blossom  nourish, 

Then  fVom  the  olive  press  the  oil, 

To  grace  our  new  moon's  festal  toil ; 
Such  arts  with  thee,  I  fain  would  cherish  ! 

A  herald  announces  the  celebration  of  the  Feast 
of  Pitchers,  and  Dicseopolis  sets  about  hia  culinary 
preparations  for  it,  to  tiie  admiration  of  the  chorus 
who  compliment  him  on  his  skiltul  and  feast-liko 
ministrations.  In  the  midst  of  them  he  is  accosted 
by  a  husbandman  vho  tinsnccessfully  applies  for 
a  share  of  the  truce.  A  paranymph  or  bridesman  on 
behalf  of  the  bridegroom,  who  wishes  to  remain  at 
home,  is  equally  unsuccesd^il,  until  the  hridramaid 
whispers  a  communication  from  the  bride,  which 
induces  Dicseopolis  to  send  a  truce,  accompanied 
by  a  box  of  perfUmed  ointment,  with  directions  for 
its  application,  in  the  grossest  strain  of  buffoonery. 
Two  messengers  next  arrive ;  one  to  summon  La- 
machus to  repel  an  incursion  of  Boeotians,  and  the 
other  to  call  Dicaeopolis  to  the  feast.  The  general 
and  the  citizen  make  their  usual  preparations, 
the  one  with  reluctance,  and  the  other  with  glee, 
in  a  line  for  line  dialogue  full  of  humour  and 
equivoque,  the  one  being'  a  constant  travestie 
of  the  other,  the  chorus  breaking  in  to  heighten 
the  contrast  with  a  pretty  snatch  descriptive  of 
the  hardships  of  a  camp-bed,  and  the  comforta  of 
a  home  one.  The  act  concludes  with  one  of  those 
unexpected  turns  common  in  such  pieces,  a  hu- 
morous attack  on  Antimachus,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  who,  besides  ^ 
histtnian,  offended  his  countrymen  8tj£E*mote  by 
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girin^  shabby  entertainmeDts  in  his  official  capa-  i 
citj.   We  can  imagine  the  glee  of  the  uproarioos  ' 
AthoiianB  at  finding  the  tables  thus  tamed  on  the  , 
nnfiarhinate  choragus,  not  improbably  assisting 
at  the  representation. 

The  fifth  and  the  last  act  is  very  short,  propor- 
tion being  of  no  importance  in  a  piece  where  re- 
gularity would  be  out  of  place,  and  where  there 
is  really  no  plot  to  mature.  Lamachus  returns  j 
wounded  and  covered  with  filth,  having  fallen  < 
into  a  gutter,  and  lost  his  fine  oquipmonts.  His 
servant  precedes  him,  calling  for  warm  water 
and  cloths,  and  describing  his  master's  mishaps  in 
a  parody  on  the  tragedians.  Whea  the  general 
himself  arrives,  not  the  least  part  of  his  mortifica- 
tion arises  from  his  appearing  in  such  a  plight 
before  DiceopoliB,  and  that  worthy  citizen  soon 
makes  his  appearance  in  a  way  that  Avill  relieve 
our  readers  of  any  remaining  doubts  they  may 
have  of  his  worth.  He  has  got  drunk  at  the  feast, 
and  he  returns  supported  by  two  courtesans,  to 
whom  his  talk  is  such  that  we  cannot  attempt  to 
abridge  it.  The  lamentationa  of  Lamachus  who 
ia  canied  off  to  a  sui^eon,  alternate  ludicrously 
with  the  hiccuping  hurrahs  of  the  citizen,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  i^onis.  The  play  eiids  abruptly, 
though  it  ia  understood  that  it  closed  with  a  mo^ 
procession. 

The  Knightt  is  probably  the  noblest  of  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes,  being  replete  with  lofty 
poetry  and  patriotic  invective  to  such  a  degree 
as  ahnost  to  lend  it  a  tragic  interest.  It  was 
written  to  expose  Clcon,  the  chief  of  the  dema- 
gogues, who  swayed  the  Athenian  democracy 
after  the  death  of  Pericles.  He  was  originally  a 
tanner,  and  attained  the  highest  offices,  in  spite 
of,  perhaps  by  means  of,  the  coarsest  manners. 
He  affected  an  honest  bluutness  of  speech,  and 
was  remarkable  in  the  assembly  for  the  vehemence 
of  his  harangues,  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
gesticulations.  Withal  he  was  a  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous knave,  without  ability,  and  without 
modesty.  The  quarrel  between  him  and  Aristo- 
phanes was  of  old  standing,  for  ho  had  resented 
the  boldness  of  the  dramatist  by  impugning  his 
right  to  citizenship,  a  choi^  which  Aristophanes 
Bocoessfhlly  rcpeUed,  quoting  in  his  defence,  it  is 
said,  a  line  of  Homer,  which  Father  Brumoy  has 
happily  turned  into  a  French  epigram  : — 

Je  saia  fils  de  Philippe,  &  ce  que  dit  ma  m^re ; 

Pour  moi,  je  n'en  Sfais  rieo ;  qui  s^ait  quel  est  son  pfere  r 

At  the  timo  the  Knightt  was  brought  on  the 
stage,  Cleon  was  at  the  ncight  of  his  power,  and 
no  actor  could  he  got  to  personate  him.  Aristo- 
phanes himself  boldly  undertook  the  part,  without 
a  mask,  but  besmearing  his  face  to  mfike  it  re- 
semble that  of  the  demagogue.  It  was  in  this 
piece  that  Demos  was  introduced  to  ridicule  the 
sovereign  people  itself.  The  following  passage 
put  into  the  mout^  of  Demosthenes  the  general, 
describes  both  the  demagogue  and  his  dupe,  with 
covert  allusions  in  every  line,  wbichf  however,  we 
cannot  Bt<^  to  explain. 

Pri'thee  now ;  we  have  for  master  here 
Old  Demos,  who  lives  hard  by  in  the  Pays } 


Feeding  od  beans,  a  roa<;h,  hot-headed,  deaf, 

Morose  curmudgeon.   Last  new  moon  he  bought 

A  Paphlagonian  tanner  for  a  slave, — 

lii^^ht  foul  of  mouth,  and  fit  for  anrtbing, 

>Vho  knowing  well  the  weak  aide  of  bis  master. 

Flattered  and  fawned  upon  him  like  a  hound. 

Baiting  with  leather  parings  and  soft  winds, 

As  thus :  "  Good  Demott,  now  that  you  have  tried 

"  A  cause,  will  you  go  bathe  7  pray  taste  this  cake ; 

"  Or  will  you  please  U>  sup  T   Take  these  three  obolit, 

*'  They  are  your  due,  good  judge."  Thus  would  the  knave. 

This  PaphUgoniaa  currier,  and  straight 

Whatever  we  had  for  oar  lord  prepared 

He  takes  it  from  us,  and  presents  to  him. 

'Twas  but  tlie  other  day  that  I  had  kneaded 

A  Spartan  pudding  for  our  master's  table, 

Wlien  lo !  at  Pylus  this  light-fingered  knave 

Steals  it  &om  me,  and  seni-es  it  as  his  own. 

There's  none  but  he  must  wait  upon  our  master; 

H«  drives  us  off^  and  with  his  leathern  fiy-flqp 

The  public  orators  he  puts  to  flight, 

While  the  old  man  sups ;  or  if  he  finds  him  bent 

On  the  Sybilline  leaven,  he  chants  his  oracles. 

Watching  his  lime,  and  when  he  finds  him  stupid. 

He  slanders  us  all  round,  and  then  we're  irtiipped. 

Anon  to  OS  the  Faphlagonian  comes, 

Browbeating  and  oqjoliog  us  by  ttims. 

For  a  douceur.   **  See,"  says  he,  "  how  I  eansed 

"  Hylas  be  beat   Someibing  still  worse  reman» 

"  For  you,  unless  yoo  wisely  take  the  hint." 

.\nd  that  we  do,  choosing  to  pay  the  slave, 

Rather  than  have  the  master  on  oar  rear. 

Tlus  is  playAil,  however,  in  c(HnpariBon  with 
the  fierce  invective  of  the  choruses,  which  far 

exceeds  the  ordinary  limits  of  comic  satire. 

Li  the  CUnuk,  which  was  written  to  ridicnle 
the  sophists,  the  priocipal  character  is  Socrates. 
Strepsiadt^,  a  rustic  and  somewhat  roguish  &ther, 
is  plagued  with  a  spendthrift  son — Phidippidcs — ■ 
whom  he  wishes  to  go  to  the  schools  of  plulosophy 
in  order  to  learn  how  to  get  quit  of  his  debU 
without  paying  them.  The  son  (in  whom  Alci- 
biades  is  supposed  to  bo  pointed  at)  prefers  horse- 
racing  to  philosophy,  and  the  father  himself  seeks 
the  abodo  of  Socrates  to  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  his  craft.  First  a  disciple  explains 
some  of  the  wonders  of  the  academy,  and  then 
the  neophyte  is  introduced  to  the  philosopher 
himself,  who  is  seated  in  a  basket  among  the 
clouds,  a  burlesque  on  the  sublimity  of  hie  specu- 
lations, which  are  too  transcendant  to  rest  on  the 
earth.  These  clouds,  deified  by  comic  license,  and 
no  doubt  exhibited  on  the  stage  in  some  grotesqae 
shape,  form  the  chorus,  and  give  occasion  to  some 
most  exquisite  poetry  throughout  the  piece.  They 
are  thus  invoked  by  Socrates : — 

Oh,  Air,  in  whose  despotic  graap  is  held 

This  globe,  aloft  in  space  illimitable  I 

Bright  j£ther !  and  ye  reverend  deities. 

Clouds  I  by  whun  thunders  roU  and  lightningBBaili, 

Arise  snblbne,  and  to  my  atodious  eye 

Reveal  yourselves  in  your  divinity  1 

Strepsiades,  who  has  neither  imagination  nor 
sentiment  in  his  composition,  but  who  knows  that 
clouds  are  apt  to  beget  rain,  recollects  that  he  has 
left  home  without  his  cap,  and  exclaims  against 
their  appearing  before  he  has  wrapped  himself  in 
his  clou.    Socrates  resumes — 

Come,  then,  tbrioe-bonooredNClonds,  reveal  yonr- 

selves!  pigitizedbyVjOC  .  ,  . 
Whether  upon  Oqrntptu'  snow-erownwhoghla 
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Tou  sit  eothnmed,  or  in  the  garden  caves 
Of  Father  Ocean  lead  the  mystic  dance. 
With  sea-nTinphs  Rportive ;  or,  if  chance  it  be 
That  in  Nile's  ware  yon  dip  your  golden  urns, 
Or  by  Howtis*  lake,  or  on  the  steep 
Of  snowy  Mimas  hold  your  misty  seat, 
Hear  me,  and  on  my  sacred  ofi^ing  smOe  1 

The  dcmds,  thus  mvolced,  reveal  thenuelveB,  and 
commence  a  choral  strain — 

Eternal  Cloads,  arise  I 
Agile  in  year  dewy  forms, 
Leave  Father  Ocean  with  his  storms. 
For  your  home  amid  the  skies  I 
On  the  monntain's  vood-clad  hrov, 
Thence  scap  the  landscape  wide  below  ;-~ 
The  sacred  earth,  with  riches  teeming, 
The  holy  rivers  in  their  noisy  course, 
The  sea,  resounding  with  its  mmrmurs  hoarse ; 
For  JEther'K  restless  eye  is  gleaming 

With  glittering  ray ! 
Casting  aside  our  ahoweiy  veil, 
We  onr  immortal  f<ma»  reveal, 
And,  with  fiur-seeing  €|ye,  the  earth  survey. 

Socrates  adores,  and  SCrepsiadee  is  so  stmck  with 
terror,  that  he  becomes  grossly  coarse.  The  chorus 
proceeds : — 

Shower-bringing  Virgins,  hear ! 
Gome  we  to  Pallas'  fertile  land, 
Come  we  to  Cecrop's  well-loved  strand, 
The  dvelling  of  earth's  noblest  band, 

The  precincte  where 
Holy  worship  and  rites  di%-ine, 
Not  to  be  uttered,  proclaim  the  shrine, 
The  mystio  temple,  where  are  shown 
Things  to  eye  of  sense  unknown; 
The  gifte  of  the  celestial  race, 
Tbeir  images,  their  high-roofed  fanes. 
All  sacriScial  pomp  ordains, 
And  all  that  can  adorn  a  place, 

In  which  one  constant  hohday 
In  every  season  festive  reigns ; 

And  in  the  springtime,  blithe  and  gi^, 
Bacchus  with  ivy  crowns  his  head, 

And  many  a  merry  ronndel^y 

From  pipM  in  well-contested  play, 
iDcitaB  the  dances'  airy  tread. 

Socrates  explains  to  Sfcrepsiades,  that  clouds, 
instead  of  being  mere  Tapoure,  as  he  had  supposed, 
are  the  nurses  of  all  the  sophists,  fortune-tellers, 
quacks,  spendthrifts,  dithyrambic  poets,  and  astro- 
logers— a  race  of  idlers  ■who  repay  tlieir  care  by 
celebratiDg  their  praise.  The  old  man,  after 
bcind;  initiated  into  the  sophistical  learning  of  the 
Socratic  school,  induces  his  son  to  learn  it  also. 
Kudlppides  shows  himself  an  apt  pupil  in 
roguery,  by  beating  his  father,  and  tiien  ^fend- 
ing himself  by  the  sophistry  he  has  learned.  The 
faster,  now  convinced  that  he  has  been  deceived 
by  the  philosopher,  sets  his  house  on  fire,  and 
bums  him  and  his  scholars  out.  This  simple 
plot,  besides  its  main  purpose  of  ridicruling  the 
sophists,  is  the  vehicle  for  a  great  deal  of  satire 
upon  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  not  a  little 
poetry,  and  the  tuual  quantity  of  fhn,  &olic,  and 
filth. 

It  has  long  been  a  problem  of  great  interest, 
how  Aristophanes  could  so  far  misrepresent  the 
character  of  Socrates,  as  to  exhibit  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  sophists  whose  pernicious  arts  the 


philosopher  laboured  so  hard  to  expose,  or  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  of  any  kind  one  who  has  come 
down  to  us  invested  with  the  attributes  of  the 
most  exalted  philosophy.  None  of  the  many  so- 
lutions which  have  been  offered  seem  to  be  satis- 
&otory;  and  were  we  to  venture  a  suggestion  on 
80  obscure  a  subject,  it  would  be  that  perhaps  the 
solution  may  be  foimd  in  the  anomalous  character 
of  the  old  comedy,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  any  ordinary  rules  even  of  satirical  ccanpo- 
sition.  The  supposition  that  the  Clouds  led  to  the 
impeachment  and  death  of  Socrates  has  long 
ago  been  exploded,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us 
to  find  that  no  one  enjoyed  the  representation 
more  than  the  philosopher  himself.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  and  Aristophanes  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  terms.  Plato,  m  one  of  his 
dialogues,  represents  them  as  in  habits  of  con- 
vivial intercourse.  Or  if  we  are  driven  to  bo- 
believe  that  the  Clouds  was  a  real  attack  on 
Socrates,  though  we  know  that  it  was  misdirected 
against  him  as  one  of  the  sophists,  we  are  not  so 
sure  that  the  ridicule  was  equally  misplaced  in 
other  respects.  His  magnanimous  death  has  been 
his  apotheosis  to  posterity,  but  he  certainly  did 
not  appear  in  the  same  august  point  of  view  to 
his  contemporaries.  An  unprepossessing  figure, 
crowned  as  Plato  bi^  with  the  head  of  Silenus, 
and  owing  little  to  tiie  adornments  of  manners, 
dress,  or  even  cleanliness,  gave  no  exterior  token 
of  mental  dignity;  while  a  comtant  circle  of 
pupils,  and  his  catechetical  mode  of  teaching 
them,  marked  him  out,  at  least  to  the  superficial 
eye,  as  one  of  the  very  sophists  whom  he  sys- 
tematically opposed.  Nor  are  we  without  reason 
for  suspecting  that  notwithstanding  his  j^ractical 
philosophy,  his  character  was  stained  with  vices 
which  even  in  his  own  times  were  not  practised 
without  obloquy,  and  in  ours  are  altogether 
infamous. 

Contrasted  with  Attic  art,  otherwise  so  chaste 
and  severe  in  its  principles,  those  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes seem  like  a  Punchinello  grimacing  in 
the  portico  of  the  Parthenon, — and  yet  they  are 
among  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
They  give  us  a  strange  insight  into  tho  every  day 
life  of  the  men  for  whom  Plato  thought,  Pericles 
thundered,  Phidias  sculptured,  and  ^schylus  sung. 
They  show  us  one  side  of  those  of  whom  the  other 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  annals  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis-  Had  they  come  down  to  ua  divested  of  their 
grosser  elements,  and  merely  as  works  of  art,  they 
would  have  been  classed  with  the  noblmt  efforts 
of  the  tragic  muse ;  had  they  reached  us  without 
their  artistic  adornments,  we  would  have  supposed 
they  had  been  the  amusements  of  the  dre^  of  the 

fopulation  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Athenians, 
t  is  the  combination  in  them  of  the  highest  lite- 
rary excellence  with  tho  lowest  buffoonery  that 
makes  ihcm  so  precious,  for  they  teach  us  that  no 
degree  of  merely  intellectual  cultivation  is  incom- 
patible with  the  grossest  immorality.  They  show 
us  what  the  world  bos  gained  as  well  as  lost  as  it 
has  advanced,  for  while  we  have  good  comcdira 
and  abundance  of  poetry,  no  modern  stage  could 
exhibit,  no  modem  audience  could  tolerate  what 
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seems  to  have  not  merely  been  tolerated  but 
highly  relished  by  the  Athenians.  But  while  we 
deprecate  their  Hcentioiunesa,  let  ns  be  jiut  to 
Arifltophanea,  vho  oorrected  the  eril  rather  than 


aggravated  it,  and  withal  dignified  his  art  by  the 
purposes  of  a  patriot  and  all  the  resooioes  of  a 
poet. 


HISTORY  AND  EOMAKCE  OF  LIFE  ASSURAITCE.* 


It  is  impossible  in  the  present  day  to  escape  the 
conriction  that  the  public  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  important  advantages  held  out 
to  them  by  Institutions,  which  step  as  it  were 
between  them  and  destiny — ^which  deprive  acci- 
dent and  misfortune  of  their  calamitous  elements, 
and  deatii  itself  of  half  its  terror.  If  any  man 
harbour  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  he  need  but  look 
around  him,  wherever  he  maj  happen  to  fiud 
himself,  and  he  will  meet  sufficient  evidence  at 
every  turn  to  prove  t^  fact  whidi  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other,  asserts  the  superior  moral  aspect 
of  the  speculative  spirit  among  the  men  of  our 
own  ^neration,  compared  with  any  that  has  gone 
before.  The  reckless  greed  aad  insatiable  ava- 
rice that  characterized  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  a  period  not  very  far  remote,  if  they  yet 
survive  in  individuals,  may  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional phenomena,  and  not  as  the  acknowledged 
and  tolerated  motives  which  actuate  business  men. 
The  old  usurers  and  annuity-mongers  who,  three 
centuries  ago,  plundered  and  swindled  the  public 
with  impuni^f,  if  they  have  their  representatives 
among  us,  lurking  in  bye-places,  and  way-laying 
the  thonghtleas  and  extravagant  in  the  purlieus 
of  gamblmg  dens  and  sporting  resorts,  have  them, 
at  least,  no  longer  in  the  recc^fnised  haimts  of 
commerce.  Wi^  ns  integrity  is  as  much,  nay 
more,  a  part  of  a  man's  or  a  company's  capital,  as 
gold  in  co^rs  or  securitieB  in  the  bank;  and  it  is 
becoming  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  for  the 
needy  and  unprincipled  villain  to  levy  contribu- 
tions upon  the  simple  public,  by  artifices  however 
niecions  and  plansible.  We  are  far  from  supposing 
that  this  improved  tone  in  the  mends  of  commerce 
is  owing  altogether  to  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  moral  character  and  convictions  of  commercial 
men.  In  fact,  if  it  were  so,  however  much  we 
might  congratulate  ourselves  upon  it,  it  would  be 
of  far  less  value  and  importance  to  tiie  community 
than  if  it  had  resulted,  as  we  believe  that  in  the 
main  it  has  resulted,  from  other  and  different 
causes.  Experience,  no  one  will  deny,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  gradually  effecting  the  change, 
however  much,  looking  to  the  periodical  returns 
of  bubbles  and  manias  and  their  resulting  panics, 
one  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  it :  but  competi- 
tion, we  imagine,  has  effected  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  while  it  has  furnished  the  people  with  every 


matters  of  trifling  import — ^in  &ct  in  the  petty 
details  of  ready-money  trade  the  contrary  is  but 
too  palpable  in  whatever  direction  we  chance  to 
turn ;  but  yet  where  confidence  is  demanded  and 
reposed  in  affiurs  of  serious  import,  there  has  been 
snfflcient  pressure  from  without  to  ensure  a 
tolerable  amount  of  security  in  general  transac- 
tions. This  une^tffation  is  noT^ore  more  appa- 
r^t  than  in  the  improved  systemization  and  con- 
duct of  Assurances  of  all  kinds,  which  owing  to 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  backed  by 
observations  and  registries  carried  on  with  rigid 
exactness  for  a  series  of  years,  have  at  length 
become  fixed  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  having 
already  conierred  immense  advantages  upon  so- 
ciety, promise  infinitely  more.  Experience  has 
shown  that  accidents,  probabilities,  and  what  we 
call  chances,  of  every  kind,  though  singly  they 
could  only  offer  the  ground  of  a  gambling  specu- 
lation to  the  assurer,  are  yet  in  the  aggr^^te  re- 
ducible to  laws  as  unvarying  in  operation  through- 
out a  long  course  of  years  as  those  which  govern 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  tiie  tide,  or  the  recurrence  of 
the  seasons.  The  same  experience  has  taught  the 
average  duration  of  life  at  any  age  when  calcu- 
lated in  the  a^^regate  of  the  population.  -  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  accident  of  any  kind,  and 
deatii  itself,  though  in  individual  instances  un- 
known  to  all  but  Omniscience,  may  yet  be  safely 
and  certainly  predicated  in  the  mass — and  as 
safely  and  certunly  guarded  against,  so  far  as  hu- 
man agency  can  avail.  To  tbin  end  union  only  is 
want&g — that  numbers  dioold  combine  in  am- 
fronting  tiie  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  with  such  re- 
medies as  humanity  can  bring  to  the  relief  of  tiie 
Bufierer,  or  in  the  case  of  death,  to  the  solace  of 
the  survivors.  Such  a  union  of  parties  for  sneb 
an  object  is  an  Assurance  Society,  and  we  look, 
as  we  have  already  said,  upon  their  general  pre- 
valence in  the  present  day,  as  an  indisputable 
sign  of  an  improved  spirit  in  relation  to  pe- 
cuniary matters. 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers  of  the  advan- 
tages derivable  from  the  system  of  assurances. 
Most  of  them  have  long  ago  made  up  their  minda 
on  that  point,  and  we  could  refer  to  not  a  few 
who  have  reaped  the  benefit  in  their  own  persons, 
and  whose  descendants  will  reap  it  after  them. 
But  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francises  interesting  volume 


good  and  desirable  thing  at  the  minimtun  cost  of  we  design  to  take  a  very  brief  retrospect  of  the 
production,  it  has  led  to  the  sifting  of  all  preten- 
sions  and  the  we^hing  of  all  claims  to  responsi- 
bility.  This  may  not  as  yet  be  vray  evident  in 
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history  of  Life  Assurance — ^noticing  some  few  of 
the  very  curious  details  now  for  the  first  time 
made  known  to  the  public.    ^  , 
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There  were  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  value 
of  life  in  this  Ciountry  uDtil  about  a  century  ago. 
In  the  reign  of  the  Charleses  the  mortality  of  Lon- 
don was,  even  in  healthy  seasons,  proportionately 
more  than  double  what  it  is  now ;  and  when  the 
periodical  plagues  came  round,  which  they  did 
about  every  eleven  yeaiB,  the  slaughter  was  ter- 
rible. But  there  were  no  accurate  registers  kept 
of  births  and  deaths;  and  whoever  inaored, 
as  ^bsae  were  no  ooDmanies,  did  it  making  a 
ba^ain  with  a  m)eoulating  banker  or  cnutalist, 
who  was  often  iaxaiA  wanting  when  l£e  smu 
assured  became  due.  The  first  English  writer 
who  threw  any  light  upon  the  subject  waa  John 
Graun^  whose  "  Natural  and  Political  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality  "  was  published  in  1664. 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  though  but  a  trades- 
man, and  his  volume  touches  upon  almost  every 
question  in  political  economy.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Life 
Assurance,  as  his  work  led  to  a  taste  for  the  study 
among  men  of  thoughtful  minds ;  and  to  him  was 
owing  the  care  with  which  parish  registers  have 
Bmce  been  kept,  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
of  80  much  use.  Sir  W.  Petty,  his  ootemporary, 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  London,  made  a  further  mov^ent 
onwards. 

At  this  time  marine  insnrance  had  been  prac- 
tised in  England  for  a  century,  and  perhaps  more ; 
and  travellers  going  long  voyages  were  accus- 
tomed to  insure  in  sums  payable  on  their  return, 
if  they  ever  returned  at  all.  The  great  merchants 
and  corporations  of  the  day  were  not  unwilling 
to  accept  audi  deposits  and  responsilnlitieB.  An- 
nuities were  also  at  the  same  period  common 
enough,  and  usurers  grew  rich  by  trafficking  in 
them.  Andley,  the  notorious  shark  and  million- 
aire, described  the  system  of  doing  business 
happily  enough  in  the  following  reply  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  one  of  his  victims :  "  If  you  don't 
py  me  my  annuity,"  said  he,  "  you  cheat  me  ; 
if  you  do,  I  cheat  you."  This  worthy  died,  amid 
the  cnrses  of  the  people  he  de&auded,  worth  a 
million,  which  went  to  a  stranger. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Graunt  and 
Petty,  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  the  chances 
of  life,  appears  from  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1680, 
in  which  the  life  of  a  healthy  man  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  is  estimated  at  seven  years  only, 
pDd  that  of  an  aged  or  sickly  pereon  at  five  or  six 
years— these  being  the  two  extremes  of  the  vari- 
ous limits.  Then  came  the  Astronomer 
Halley,  to  whose  general  fmnnnla  for  calculating 
the  value  of  annuities  was  owing  the  germ  of  our 
subsequent  knowledge.  His  taUe  the  proba- 
Inlitaes  of  the  duration  of  human  liib  was  pub- 
hshed  in  1693,  not  before  it  waa  wanted,  as  in  the 
year  before,  annuities  were  granted  for  seven  years' 
purchase,  and  government  were  so  ignorant  as  to 
change  life  annuities  into  annuities  for  99  years 
for  the  consideration  of  4^  years  extra  purchase. 

In  1698,  the  Mercers'  Company  commenced  a 
scheme  of  assurance  for  lives,  which  was  accounted 
a  very  notable  one.  Considerable  sums  were 
nibscribed,  and  the  Corporation  fancied  it  was  a 


capital  speculation.  They  had  fixed  their  pay- 
ments to  annuitants  at  the  rate  of  30  per  oenL, 
which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  lower.  After- 
wards they  stopped  payment,  and  petitioned  Par- 
liament for  assistance.  They  learned  prudence  by 
misfortune,  and  are  now  among  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  London.  The  Government  of  the  day  was 
not  a  whit  more  wise  than  the  Mercers*  Company. 
William  III.  raised  money  on  life-annuities,  and 
gave  fourteen  per  cent  to  all  alike — l^e  man  of 
thsrty  getting  as  much  as  the  man  of  seventy. 

In  1706,  the  AmieaNa,  an  improvemait  on  the 
Mercers*  Company,  obtained  a  charter  from  Queen 
Anne.  The  shorn  were  limited  to  2,000 ;  and 
shareholders,  from  twelve  to  forty-five,  and  whe- 
ther in  good  health  or  dying,  paid  the  same  pre- 
mium— a  plan,  the  absurdi^  of  whioh  nothing 
could  surpass.  The  annual  income,  minus  ex- 
penses, was  divided  yearly  among  the  repress- 
tatives  of  those  who  died.  The  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  the  era  of  the  "  littie 
goes"  of  assurance.  There  were  assurances  for 
marriage  portions,and  children's  portions,  &c.,  &c., 
most  of  which  projects  were  systems  of  wholesale 
robbery,  the  provident  poor  constituting  the  vic- 
tims. Not  before  these  bubbles  had  wrought  a 
vast  amount  of  mischief,  they  were  put  an  end  to 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  enacting  a  penalty  of 
£500  on  their  promoters. 

Bubbles  in  that  day  were  at  a  prendmn,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  pettifo^ing  affaixB  above-men- 
tioned extinguidied,  than  t^e  Great  South  Sea 
Bubble  arose  in  their  place.  "With  the  history  of 
that  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ;  but  con- 
temporaneously witli  it  came  mto  existence  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  the  London  Assurance.  They 
were  resisted  hy  the  Amicable,  now  fourteen  years 
old,  as  upstarts,  and  accused  of  bribing  the  At- 
torney-General. They  made  but  slow  progress  at 
first,  and  were  hawked  in  Change  Alley  along 
with  companies  for  importing  jackasses  and  for 
fatting  hogs.  It  happened,  however,  that  in 
voting  the  Supplies,  the  arrears  of  the  Civil  List 
were  forgotten  by  the  Committee  before  they  were 
dismissed.  The  two  new  Companies  took  advan- 
tage of  the  despair  of  the  Ministers,  and  ofiered 
the  King  £600,000  for  Charters.  The  ofler  was 
accepted,  though  but  half  the  erum  was  eventually 
paid.  The  new  Companies  proceeded  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Amicable,  taking  the  same 
premium  from  aU  applicants  between  twelve  and 
forty-five,  and  renewing  policies  without  reference 
to  age  or  health.  The  ffeai  bubble  era  threw  off 
some  strange  projects,  which  could  never  have 
come  into  existence,  save  at  a  period  of  general 
in&tnation.  Among  the  rest  were  a  company  for 
insurance'  against  honeebreakers  and  highwaymen 
— one  for  assurance  against  lying — anotiberagainst 
death  by  drinking  Geneva — and  a  rum  insurance; 
to  say  nothing  of  one  commenced  in  Change 
All^  to  insure  female  chastity. 

De  Moivre,  a  French  refugee,  published  in 
1718,  his  "  Doctrine  of  Chances,"  which,  though 
nothing  more  than  an  amusing  book  on  gambling 
and  its  hazards,  led  to  something  better,  it  being 
followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  his  **  Doqtirine  of 
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Chances  applied  to  the  Yaluation  of  Annuities  on 
TireB."  It  was  an  bypothesiB  of  his  that  the  de- 
crement of  life  was  imiiftnin  from  Inrth  to  extreme 
old  age — equal  numbers  from  a  given  population 
dying  every  year  until  they  are  all  extinct ;  and 
this  hypothesis,  erroneous  as  it  was  adopted  hy 
Mr.  Dodson,  twenty  years  after,  as  the  gronnd- 
work  of  his  tables,  in  preference  to  entering  on  a 
sea  of  uncertain  calculations.  Up  to  1746,  Dr. 
Ilalley'sBreelau  Tables,  and  those  of  Keraseboom, 
taken  from  the  records  of  life-annuities  in  Hol- 
land, were  the  only  data  from  which  anything 
approximating  to  the  true  laws  of  mortality  could  be 
deduced.  In  this  year,  M.  de  Parcieux  added  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  by  the  publication 
of  his  "  J5!»OTi  ntr  Us  ProhabiUih  de  la  I>ur4c  tU  la 
vie  JIumairu."  In  the  year  following,  Mr.  James 
Hodgson  essayed  to  show  the  value  of  annuities 
on  lives,  from  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality.  The 
subject  now  b^an  'to  be  interesting  to  mathe- 
matical men.  In  1753,  Mr.  Dodson  took  it  up, 
and  Simpson,  the  self-taught  mathematician,  who 
had  been  engaged  with  it  for  some  time,  put 
forth  some  of  the  best  tables  which  were  puMished 
ibr  many  years.  la  1760,  ttie  French  naturalist, 
Buffbn,  contributed  to  the  statistics  of  assurance 
in  a  teble  of  the  probabilities  of  life,  estimated 
from  the  morttUity  bills  of  three  parishes  in  Paris ; 
and  two  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  ancestors 
were  picking  up  wisdom  by  instalments. 

TIic  first  known  fraud  in  assurance,  is  here 
abridged  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Francis. 

About  1730,  two  personB  resided  io  tfae  then  obscure 
stibarbs  of  SL  Giles's,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman  of 
about  twenty,  tlie  other  a  man  whose  age  would  hare 
allowed  him  to  be  the  woman'»  father  .  .  .  Their 
pot^ition  might  be  characterized  by  the  modem  term 
"shabby  genteel."  They  kept  little  company,  and  litUe 
was  remarked  of  them  beyond  the  fact  that  Uie  man  was 
tall  and  military-looking,  and  the  woman,  though  hand- 
some, haughty  and  frigid.  On  a  sadden  the  latter  was 
taken  ill  in  the  night.  The  man  procured  asRiKtance, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  leech,  his  daughter  wa.s  found 
in  agony,  and  Boon  became  insensible,  and  died  in  iiis 
presence.  The  doctor  laid  his  hand  on  her  heart,  shook 
his  head,  intimating  that  all  was  over,  and  went  his  way. 
The  searchers  came,  and  the  coffin  with  its  contents  was 
committed  to  the  earth.  Immediately  after,  the  be- 
reaved father  claimed  from  the  underwriters  a  sum 
insured  on  his  daughter's  life,  and  left  the  place. 

No  great  lime  had  elapsed,  when  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Queen  Square  began  to  shake  its  head  at  the  rather 
suspieioas  oonnecti<ni,  which  existed  between  one  of  the 
iamatea  of  a  house  in  that  locality,  and  a  lodf  who  re- 
sided with  him.  The  gentleman  assumed  the  title  of 
captain  and  the  style  of  a  macaroni,  and  visited  Kanu- 
lagh  with  the  lady,  who  accompanied  him  everywhere. 
Being  apparently  wealthy,  he  attained  a  certain  position 
— was  loiown  to  be  a  dabbler  in  the  funds,  and  was  seen 
oeoasionBlly  at  Lloyd's  and  Garraway's,  chiefly  affecting 
tiie  company  of  asanrers.  His  house  sotm  became  the 
resort  of  the  young  bloods  of  the  day,  where,  if  they 
lost  their  money  they  were  repaid  by  a  glance  from  the 
goddess  of  the  place.  It  was  noticed  that  the  master  of 
the  house  never  lost — and  no  doubt  his  current  expenses 
were  met  by  his  gambling  gains.  Soon  came  an  alarm- 
ing interruption  to  these  recreations.  Any  one  who  had 
possessed  sufficient  discrimination,  might  have  recog- 
nised in  the  captain  and  his  inamorata,  the  father  and 
daughter  of  the  suburb  of  St.  Giles's.  The  same  mock 
tragedy  was  again  reacted.  The  lady  woa  seized  with 
apatma  at  the  heart,  whicfa-Beemed  to  oonvulsa  hex  flrame, 


KnA  aftain  the  man  was  in  the  agony  of  despair.  Physi- 
cians were  sent  for  in  haste ;  one  only  arrived  in  time  U> 
see  her  die;  the  rest,  satisfied  that  life  bod  fled, 
took  their  fees  and  departed.  After  a  sham  ftmerd,  the 
gallant  captain  claimed  and  -  received  fnnn  Toikwa 
undervritfios,  with  whom  he  bad  aRsnred  the  life  cf  the 
lady,  sums  amoooting  to  many  thouBonds. 

A  few  years  later  a  mature- looking  peawmage  appeared 
daily  on  the  commercial  walks  of  Liverpool,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  merchant.  Deep  in  the  mysteries  of  com 
and  cotton,  a  constant  attender  at,  chtirch,  a  snbscnbcr  to 
local  charities,  and  a  giver  of  good  dinners,  be  booh  be- 
came generally  respected.  The  ho^talilies  of  his  house 
were  gracefully  disiiensed,  by  a  lady  who  passed  as  his 
niece,  and  for  a  time  all  went  on  smoothly.  At  length 
it  became  whispered  abroad,  that  his  speculations  wwe 
not  HO  successful  as  usual,  and  his  own  admisaiooB  gave 
a  saoelion  to  the  whisper.  It  soon  became  adris^ile  to 
borrow  money,  on  the  security  of  property  belonging  to 
his  niece.  To  do  bo  they  must  insure  their  lives  for 
about  A-.f,000.  This  was  easy  enough,  Secresy  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  sake  of  his  credit,  and  under  cover  of 
this  he  effected  at  least  ten  different  assuraneea  for 
t2,l)(X)  each,  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Again  he  bad  the 
game  in  his  hands ;  again  the  lady  fell  suddenly  ill,  and 
died  of  convalsiona.  Therewas  no  haste  in  forwarding  the 
foneral;  the  body  lay  almost  in  state,  and  was  visited  by 
numerous  friends  who  called  to  see  the  last  of  her :  the 
physidan  certified  that  she  had  died  of  a  complaint  be 
could  scarcely  name,  and  the  grave  received  a  coffin. 
The  merchant  retained  his  position  in  Liverpool,  and 
bore  bifl  sorrows  with  dignity,  scarcely  alluding  to  the 
assurances  that  were  doe,  and  afEeeting  indifiinrenee  when 
they  were  named.  But  he  hod  selected  his  victims  with 
skill — they  were  safe  men ;  and  be  duly  received  the 
money.  From  this  period  he  seemed  to  decline  in 
health,  change  of  air  was  prescribed — and  Uius  the  de- 
sponding father,  the  gallant  captain  and  the  respectable 
merchant,  got  clear  off  with  bis  enormous  boo^,  chodi- 
ling  at  the  success  of  bis  infkmoos  scheme. 

The  Equitable  Sociefy  tar  the  assurance  of 
life  and  surriTorship  was  instituted  in  1763. 
This  company  which  nas  been  the  model  of  suc- 
ceeding Societies,  owed  its  establidunent  to  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  and  Edward 
Rowe  Morct;,  and  its  final  snccess  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Sir  Richard  Glyn  and  Sir  Robert  Lad- 
broke,  who  superintended  its  working.  It  had 
to  contend  with  numerous  difScultics,  and  ad- 
vanc(;d  but  slowly  in  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
It  was  the  first  Company  that  ventured  on  what 
was  considered  the  dangerous  novelty  of  gradu- 
ating its  premiums  according  to  the  ages  of  tfae 
assured.  Its  continuance  wa^  a  matter  of  doubt 
in  1769,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  treatise  by  Br. 
Price,  recommending  it  to  the  public  notice,  it 
would  probably  have  closed.  The  early  pre- 
miums of  the  Equitable  were  deduced  from  a 
state  of  mortality,  formed  from  the  returns  of  the 
city  of  London  during  a  period  more  than  uscullf 
fatal  to  life.  In  1780,  Dr.  Price  induced  the 
Company  to  reduce  their  rates,  and  in  the  Sow- 
ing year  the  well-known  Northampton  table  of 
mortality  was  adopted — bat  not  without  a  sa^y- 
chu^  in  addition,  of  15  per  cent.  This  latter 
charge  was  abolished  in  1783.  By  the  persua- 
sion of  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Morgan,  his  nephew,  by 
profession  a  surgeon,  but  a  man  of  first-rate  ma- 
thematical aciiuiremcnts,  accepted  the  sitniUioQ 
of  actuary  to  the  Equitable,  which  under  his 
management  rose  from  a  capital  of  a  few  thou- 
sands to  many  millionfl,  anc|^^^^^^^  position 
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which  it  haa  once  leiained,  of  almost  national 

importance. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Morgan  published  his  "  Doctrine 
of  Anuoitiea  and  A^urancos;"  and  he  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  inaccuracies  of  the  rules 
which  Simpson  and  others  had  given  to  ascertain 
Qxe  value  of  contingent  annuities — his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Equitable  having  afforded  a  key 
to  more  correct  calculations.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Equitable,  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  principle  of  life  assurance  has  progressed  with 
asttHiishing  rapidity  and  success.  Daring  its 
early  struggles,  and  before  the  mind  either  of  the 
pnbuc  or  their  rulers  had  learned  properly  to  ap- 
preciate it — a  despotic  and  imiolent  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  seize  t^e  un- 
claimed property  in  Assurance  offices,  to  meet  in 
part  the  expenses  of  a  war.  But  tbe  AmtH^le, 
the  Siqfal  £vehta^«,  the  Lombm,  and  the  £lqu^h 
Assurance  CompanieB,  who  found  tiie  "dead 
cosh"  of  consi^tible  use,  manfully  withstood 
the  bare&ced  attempts  at  oonfiacation.  A  paper 
war  ensued.  Pamphlets  were  issued  on  both 
sides.  The  Companies  defied  the  cUum,  and  be- 
spattered the  Government  with  no  measured  terms 
of  abuse,  and,  backed  by  popular  opinion,  taught 
them  at  lengtii  that  arbitrary  power  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  England,  and  that  for  the  fiitore,  honesty 
would  be  their  beat  policy. 

During  the  painAil  elaboration  of  a  reasonable 
system  of  assurance,  and  while  the  institutions 
above  mentioned,  were  slowly  making  their  way 
in  popular  estimation,  bubbles  of  every  variety  of 
form  and  constitution  wore  blown  by  sharping 
speculators  without  principle,  and  often  without 
capital,  to  amuse,  excite,  distract,  and  to  fleece 
and  plunder  the  public.  Many  of  these  were 
as  diffuse  and  extravagant  in  their  management  as 
they  were  false  and  pretentioas  in  their  promises. 
The  touters  netted  large  premiums,  and  friends 
and  kindred  sacrificed  each  other  for  the  sake 
of  pocketing  a  share  of  the  booty.  The  peo- 
ple, who  alone  were  practically  interested,  knew 
nothing  of  the  true  principles  of  assurance,  and  in 
vast  nambcrs  became  the  victims  of  annuity- 
mongers,  who  traded  upon  their  ignorance.  The 
exposures  of  Dr.  Price  put  an  end  to  many  ne- 
farious schemes,  to  the  immense  mortification 
of  their  contrivers,  who  launched  their  anathemas 
at  his  head,  and  assailed  him  with  torrents  of 
abuse.  These  gentry,  who  lived  by  other's  losses, 
were,  however,  sometimes  defrauded  of  their 
prey,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  impres- 
sive story 

Residing  in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
iras  one  of  those  ooontry  sqoirea  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
pages  of  our  elder  noveUata.  He  eould  write  Bofliciently 
to  tign  his  name ;  he  conld  ride  so  as  always  to  be  in  at 
the  death ;  he  ooold  eat  when  his  day's  amusement  was 
over  aafficient  to  startle  a  modem  epicure ;  and  drink 
enoagh  to  send  him  to  bed  tipsy  as  regularly  as  the 

night  oame  Being  compelled  to  visit 

London  on  some  business,  he  foand  there  were  other 
pleasures  than  those  of  banting  foxes,  drinking  claret, 
fdlowing  the  hounds,  and  swearing  at  the  grooms. 
.  .  .  With  the  avidity  of  a  yoQE^  man  entirely  nn- 
corbed.  ...  he  rushed  into  the  disupation  of  London, 


where  he  contrived  to  polish  lui  hehsvionr,  and  to  appear 
in  the  character  of  a  buck  abont  town  with  some  success. 
His  estate  and  means  soon  became  familiar  to  those  who 
had  Done  of  their  own,  and  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by 
all  the  younger  sons,  royaterers,  and  men  who  lived  by 
their  wits  of  the  circle  in  which  be  risited.  The  gaming 
of  the  period  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might 
truly  be  termed  a  national  sin,  and  into  this  terrible  vice 
he  threw  himself  with  a  recklessness  which  almost 
savoured  of  inssnity.  ]\Iortgage  after  mortgage  was 
given  on  hia  estate  ;  but  as  this  was  entailed,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  shoald  also  ensure  his  life,  which  was  done 
at  Lloyd's,  on  the  Itoyal  Exchange,and  with  those  usurers 
who  added  to  it  their  other  branches  of  buaoess.  lo 
the  midst  of  his  downward  career  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  of  singakr  beauty,  married  her,  and  re- 
tired to  hia  Yorkshire  home,  full  of  resolutions  of  mo- 
deration and  amendment  For  a  period  he  kept  them. 
A  son,  heir  to  the  entail,  was  bom  to  him,  and  soon  after 
he  again  made  his  way  to  London.  Once  more  within 
this  vortex  of  pleasure,  his  good  resolutions  failed  him, 
and  he  was  led  to  the  same  pleasures,  the  same  pur- 
snits,  an^  the  same  vices.  He  forgot  his  wife,  his 
child,  his  home.  He  gambled,  he  betted,  he  hazarded 
his  idl,  ^til,  one  fine  morning,  after  a  deep  debouch 
with  some  of  his  companions,  with  dice  and  cards  and 
closed  doors,  he  arose  a  mined  man.  He  had  lost  more 
than  his  whole  life  would  redeem.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered ; 
he  saw  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  ta  sharpers,  and  that 
he  had  been  cheated  to  their  heart's  content.  Almost 
mad,  burning  with  consuming  fire,  he  determined  to  be 
revenged.  Another  night  he  was  resolved  to  try  his 
lack,  and  by  playing  more  desperately  tlian  ever,  win 
back,  if  possible,  the  money  be  had  lost,  and  then  for- 
swear the  dangerouB  vioe.  With  a  desperate  resolve  to 
outwit  them  in  life  or  in  death,  he  met  the  gamesters. 
He  had  hitherto  arranged  all  the  losses  he  bad  sustained, 
and  bis  opponents  were  prepared  to  humour  him.  The 
doors  were  once  more  closed,  the  shatters  were  down  to 
exclude  hght,  refreshments  were  placed  in  an  ante- 
chamber, and  for  thirty-six  hosrs  the  last  game  was 
played.  The  result  may  be  guessed.  He  retired  to  his 
hottjl — mined,  reckless,  and  wretched.  He  knew  that  if 
he  lived,  it  would  be  a  miserable  existence  for  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  he  knew  also  that  if  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  not  only  would  his  family  be  in  a  better  position 
than  if  be  hved,  hut  that  the  men  who  Iiad  vrronged  him 
would  be  outwitted,  as  the  pohcies. on  his  life  would  be 
forfdted,  and  his  bonds  bec<nne  waste-paper.  His  mind 
soon  became  resolved.  He  evinced  to  the  people  of  the 
hotel  no  symptoms  of  derangement ;  but,  saying  that  he 
should  visit  the  theatre  that  night,  and  go  to  bed  early, 
as  be  had  been  rather  dissipated  lately,  he  paid  the  bill 
he  hud  iiirurred,  giving  at  the  some  time  gratuities  to  the 
wiiiiers.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  persons 
with  whom  his  life  had  been  insured,  stating,  that  as  ex- 
istence was  now  of  no  value  to  him,  he  meant  to  destroy 
himself;  that  be  was  perfectly  calm  and  sane:  that  he 
did  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing*  the  men  who 
had  contrived  to  ruin  him ;  and  as  the  policy  would  be 
void  by  this  act,  he  charged  him  to  let  his  suicide  be 
known  to  all  with  whom  his  life  had  been  assured.  In 
the  evening  he  walked  to  the  Thames,  where  he  took  a 
wherry  with  a  waterman  to  row  him,  and  when  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  current,  plunged  suddenly  into  the 
stream  to  rise  mor^.  The  under-writer  who  had  received 
the  letter  communicated  it  to  the  other  insurers ;  and 
when  a  clum  was  made  by  the  gamblers,  they  saw  that 
they  had  been  duped  by  the  Yorkshire  squire,  although 
at  the  fearful  price  of  self-murder. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
spirit  of  gambling  which  took  the  form  of  luwur- 
ance,  prevailed  in  the  city.  Policies  were  opened 
on  the  lives  of  puhlic  men.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  asenred  for  many  thonsands-^-^When  the  king 
foT^ht  at  Dettingen,  2jbseE^!es>^xSii@I@i$4#in8t 
his  zetnm.   Sto^farokers  Bp<n*ted  moncy^on  the 
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Pretender'B  movements — smd  the  grey  hairs  of  old 
Lord  Lovat  did  not  prevent  them  fcom  gambling 
on  his  life.  In  1765,  upwards  of  800  men, 
women,  and  children,  lay  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
in  the  open  air,  without  food.  They  had  been 
brought  by  a  speculator  from  the  Palatinate,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Suabia,  and  then  deserted  by  him.  In 
a  strange  land,  without  friends,  exposed  by  night 
and  by  day  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere, 
death  was  the  necessary  result.  On  the  third  day, 
when  several  expired  from  hunger  or  e:q>osure, 
the  assurance  specidators  were  nwdy,  and  wagers 
were  made  as  to  the  number  who  would  die  in  a 
week.  The  tnal  and  execution  of  Byhg  gave  rise 
to  a  similar  mania.  Any  pubHc  event  would  do 
for  a  venture.  "Wilkes  in  the  tower — King  George 
on  a  sick  bed — or  I<ord  North  in  disgrace  with 
the  people — were  scheduled  in  brokers'  books  as 
good  subjects.  Successes  or  disasters  in  war — the 
seals  of  a  prime  minister— or  the  life  of  a  high- 
wayman—^ serred  the  purpose  of  the  policy- 
mongers,  if  by  them  they  put  money  in  their 
purses.  Lai^e  sums  were  paid  by  xmderwriters 
at  Lloyds,  who.  speculated  upon  the  failure  of 
a  young  fellow  who  had  undertaken  for  a  wager 
to  go  to  Lapland  and  bring  back,  within  a  given 
time,  two  rein-deer  and  two  Lapland  females — 
and  did  it.  A  practice  likewise  prevailed  of  in- 
suring the  lives  of  great  personages  known  to  be 
ill ;  and  the  dissolution  of  some  who  saw  them- 
selves  in  the  public  papem  insured  at  90  per  cent, 
was  thought  to  be  hastened  by  it.  At  length  the 
legislature  interfered,  and  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment decreed  that  "  no  insurance  shall  be  made 
on  the  life  of  any  person,  or  on  any  event  what- 
soever, where  the  person  on  whose  account  such 
policy  shall  be  made  shall  have  no  interett,  or  by 
way  of  gaming  or  wagering;  and  that  every 
such  insurance  shall  be  null  and  void,"  &c.  This 
statute  did  not,  however,  prevent,  for  some  time, 
the  continuance  of  the  evil,  as  is  shown  by  tlie 
policies  determinable  by  the  trial  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kingston  for  bigamy ;  and  still  more  by  those 
issued  assuring  certain  sums,  whenever  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon  should  prove  to  be  a  female.  It 
is  said  that  a  million  of  money  was  at  one  time 
dependant  upon  this  absurd  contingency,  and  that 
£30,000  was  offered  to  the  Chevedier  to  divulge 
his  sex,  which  he  declined  doing,  save  demon- 
stration of  sword  or  cudgel,  in  which  none  oould 
be  found  to  engage  him. 

A  fraudulent  system  of  assurance  was  followed 
^ej  a  fraudulent  system  of  annuities,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  again  compelled  to  interfere  by  an  act 
requiring  the  particuhtrs  of  all  bonds,  deeds,  &c., 
for  nanting  annuities,  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Court 
of  Qiancery.  This  act  put  an  end  to  the  machi- 
nations  of  a  horde  of  scoundrels  who,  li^  Sal- 
vator  Shylock,  fattened  upon  the  carelessness  and 
profligacy  of  youth;  or  who,  like  that  pre-eminent 
villain  and  hypocrite,  Daniel  Cunningham,  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting.  This  artful 
scoundrel  was  a  presbyterian  froxa.  Inverness,  who 
had  a  gift  of  prayer,  and  "  wagged  his  pow  "  in 
the  pulpit.  He  appeared  in  London  as  a  school- 
master, and  made  use  of  his  pious  gifts  to  pioouie 


an  introduction  to  the  better  classes  of  society. 
He  succeeded — and,  religion  and  annnitry  com- 
panies being  the  fadiion,  he  used  the  former  to 
aid  him  in  eetablishing  one  of  the  latter.  So 
plausible  and  persevering  was  his  manner,  that 
he  soon  procured  duchesses  and  peeresses  to  herald 
his  ^peculation.  He  varied  his  premiums  to  the 
position  the  apjdicant,  under  pretences  that  his 
was  a  charitable  institutiOD.  He  was  his  own 
director,  and  represmtod  his  own  board.  He 
would  sell  a  life  annuity  for  whatever  he  could 
get,  and  never  refUsed  an  offer;  taking,  with 
equal  modesty,  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  the 
investments  of  the  rich.  He  was  cunning  enough 
to  be,  as  long  as  it  suited  his  views,  punctual  to 
his  time  and  ready  with  his  payments,  and  was 
respected  in  the  city,  where  he  was  known  as  a 
devout  attoider  on  the  rites  of  religion,  and  re- 
tained a  prominent  position  in  the  chapel  where 
he  once  held  forth.  His  career  was  cut  short  by 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Price's  work,  mentioned 
above,  upon  the  appearance  of  which  he  took  the 
alarm,  withdrew  his  eash  in  gold  from  the  bankers, 
and  disappeared,  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  The 
"  Act  to  prevent  Grambling  Annnitiefl  "  crippled 
such  adventurers,  and  had  the  effect  of  sending 
the  purchasers  to  those  legitimate  offices  from  whom 
alone  they  were  oertain  of  receiving  their  due. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  history  of  l^e  assurance 
fiuther.  There  are  now  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  companies  in  existence.  The  principles 
upon  vrhich  they  are  or  ought  to  be  based  are 
well  undrastood,  and  tiie  pub^  are  in  poeaeflmtNi 
of  accurate  data  wherewith  to  test  the  preten- 
sions and  proceedings  of  all  who  claim  thor  con- 
fidence. This  sati^foctory  state  of  afiiurs  has  not 
been  arrived  at  without  the  usual  routine  of  deai^ 
bought  experience  which  Society  seems  fat^  to 
pay  for  everything  that  is  wor^  having.  The 
road  to  security  has  lain  through  frauds  and  hoaxes 
and  plundering  conspiracies,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  atrocious  and  gigantic  description — and  of 
these  which  constitute  the  Romance  of  life  As- 
surance, Mr.  Francis's  volume  supplies  a  pretty 
abundant  record.  Previous  to  noticing  these, 
however,  we  wiU  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment 
to  the  curious  blundering  of  government  in  the 
matter  of  annuities.  In  1809,  vrith  a  view  of 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  public,  they  commenced 
dealing  in  annuitieB,  but  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
granting  annuities  for  lives  on  the  same  basiB  (the 
Northampton  tables)  as  that  on  which  the  assur- 
ance companies  founded  their  premimna— a  st^ 
about  as  sagacious  as  it  would  be  for  a  tradesman 
to  buy  goods  at  a  retail  price,  and  to  retail  them 
at  a  wholesale  price.  This  Bystem  continued  ten 
years  at  a  loss  of  from  15  to  24  per  oeoi.  When 
at  length  goaded  unwillingly  to  correct  Uieir 
errors,  th^  passed  an  act,  legalizing  a  set  of  tabia 
which  authorized  a  man  of  90,  by  paying  £100, 
to  receive  a  life-annuity  of  £62.  The  stockbrokers 
saw  and  seized  the  advantage.  The  rural  dis- 
tricts were  ransacked  for  men  and  women  of  94 
who  as  fast  as  they  were  picked  up,  were  insured 
and  made  comfortable,  and  encouraged  to  live  as 
long  as  they  diose.   Among  other^Jhe  Marquis 
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of  Hertford  entered  into  this  game  with  ^irit, 
and  cleared  above  £1,000  a  head  hj  some  of  his 
aged  proteges.  The  good  people  of  Scotland  and 
the  lake  countriee  were  puzzled  this  crusade 
after  old  folks,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  it  Eyerybody  who  had  money  to  spare,  availed 
themselves  of  the  blunder  of  uie  govenunent  by 
which  they  cleared  an  average  profit  of  about 
100  per  cent — and  there  is  no  knowing  how  far 
it  would  have  proceeded,  bad  not  Mr.  Goulbum,  by 
availing  himself  of  a  clause  in  the  act,  put  a  stop 
to  the  granting  of  annuities  which  might  prove 
unfavourable  to  the  government. 

We  must  abridge  the  author's  account  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  villains  of  the  past  half 
century — Thomas  Griffith  Wainwright : — 

lia  1830,  two  ladien,  both  yonng  and  attractive,  were  in 
the  haUt  of  vindng  various  offices,  with  proposals  to 
insure  the  Ufa  of  tlie  younger  and  unmarried  one.  Mo 
sooner  waa  a  policy  effected  with  one  company,  than  a 
visit  was  paid  to  another  with  the  same  purpose.  Sar- 
prise  was  natnrally  excited  at  two  of  the  gentler  sex  ap 
pearing  so  often  in  places  ot  business  resort ;  and  it  was 
a  nine  days'  wonder.  Behind  the  curtain,  and  rarely 
i^ipearing  as  an  actor,  was  T.  G.  Wainwright,  the  "Janus 
Weathercock  "  of  the  London  Magazine,  whose  composi- 
tioDs,  with  those  of  Elia  and  Barry  Cornwall,  were  con- 
spiciona  ia  its  pages  thirty  years  ago.  A  literary  man 
and  a  fashionable  spendthrift — there  was  an  airof  mystery 
about  his  life  which  nobo%  could  fathom.  Ha  had  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  magazine  since  1825 ;  and  from  this 
period  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by  death — ^it  was  death 
to  stand  in  his  path — it  was  death  to  be  his  friend — it 
was  death  to  occupy  the  very  bouse  with  him.  In  IH'iQ, 
he  went  with  his  wife  to  visit  his  uncle,  by  whose  bounty 
he  had  been  educated.  His  uncle  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, and  Wainwright  inherited  his  property — and  apent 
it.  A  further  supply  was  needed.  His  wife's  two  step- 
sisters came  to  reside  with  him.  Tltey  were  the  two 
young  ladies  mentioned  above.  Their  vi^ts  to  the 
various  offices  resulted  in  tlie  effecting  of  insurances  on 
the  life  of  Helen  Frances  Photbe  Abercrombie,  the 
yoimger  one,  to  the  amount  of  £18,000  in  all.  She  en- 
deavoured to  assure  for  £12,000  more,  bat  the  offices  had 
taken  the  alarm,  and  refused  her  appUcation.  In  the 
meantime,  Wainwright'safibirsgrewdesperate.  He  forged 
the  names  of  trustees  to  certain  ftinds  in  the  Bank  of 
England  five  successive  times.  But  he  spent  everything, 
andpledged  even  the  furniture  of  his  house — taking  apart- 
ments in  Conduit-street.  Immediately  after  this.  Miss 
Abercrombie  made  her  will  in  favour  of  her  sister  Ma- 
deline, appointii^t  Wainwright  sole  executor,  alleging 
that  she  was  about  to  travel.  She  then  procored  a  form 
of  As^gnment  from  the  Palladiam,  and  made  over  the 
policy  in  that  office  to  her  brother  in  law.  On  the  fol- 
lowing night  she  was  taken  ill.  On  the  lltli  December, 
she  had  completed  her  will,  and  assigned  her  property. 
On  the  ^Ist  she  died.  Wainwright  now  claimed  the 
£18,000  {rom  the  various  offices,  but  the  claim  was  re- 
sisted; and  being  called  on  to  prove  an  insurable  in- 
terest, he  left  England.  In  1839,  he  commenced  an 
action  agaiust  the  Imperial.  The  counsel  of  the  office 
dropped  snch  fearful  hints  in  his  defence,  that  the  jury 
were  petrifled  and  the  judge  shrunk  aghast  from  the 
implicated  crime.  The  company  gained  a  verdict — and 
his  foi^eries  having  by  this  time  been  discovered,  Wain- 
wright remained  in  l^rance.  At  Boulogne  he  lived  with 
an  English  oflScer,  whose  life  he  insured  in  the  Pelican. 
The  officer  died  a  few  months  afler  the  insurance  was 
eSfected.  He  went  to  Paris  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
being  taken  by  the  police,  and  having  sirychrine  in  his 
pos-iession,  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  monUis.  After  bin 
release  be  ventured  to  London,  intending  to  remain  but 
two  days.  He  was  recognised  while  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow of  an  hotel  in  Covent  Osnlen,  and  apprehended  by 
Forester.    He  was  tried  for  the  foif^eries,  found  guilty, 


and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  His  vanity  and 
8Ui>erfine  dandyism  never  forsook  him ;  and  he  would 
boast  when  in  Newgate  and  the  companion  of  felons, 
that  the  wardens  dared  not  compel  him  to  sweep  the  yard. 
But  worse  yet  remained  for  him.'  As  previous  to  Helen 
Aberorombie's  death,  she  had  made  her  will  in  favour  of 
her  sister,  the  claim  of  the  latter  was  placed  before  the 
various  offices.  Wainwright,  thinking  that  if  he  could 
save  the  Directors  from  paying  such  large  sums,  they 
would  interfere  to  alle\iate  his  condition,  wrote  a  letter 
giving  tbem  certain  information,  coupled  with  a  request 
that  they  would  procure  a  mitigation  of  punishment. 
What  this  revelation  was,  may  be  judged  from  the  united 
facts,  that  it  saved  tbe  offices  from  paying  the  policies— < 
and  that  it  elicited  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  place  the  writer  in  irons  and  to  forward  him  imme- 
diately to  the  conviot-ship.  He  had  played  his  last  card 
and  he  had  lost  He  was  transported — he  who  claimed 
for  himself "  a  soul  whose  nutriment  was  love,  and  its 
offspring  art,  music,  divine  song,  and  atill  holier  philo- 
sophy," was  banished,  the  worthy  mate  of  vulgar  ruffians 
and  desperadoes.  The  "  Mod,  light-hearted  Janus  Wea- 
thercock," of  (Jhorlei^  Lamb,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Sydney 
under  ciroumstaaces  too  painful  to  be  recapitulated. 

Hr.  Franois  g^res  a  detailed  and  grapluo  ac- 
count of  the  infemous  career  of  the  West  Middle- 
sex, which  mulcted  the  innocent  of  near  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money,  and  which  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  doubled  its  plunder,  but  for  the 
manful  and  fearless  attacks  of  tSi.  Peter  Mack- 
enzie, of  Gla^w,  who,  in  his  Scottish  Be/omm-a' 
Gazette,  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
that  most  audacious  and  wholesale  swindle.  "We 
most  send  oar  readers  to  the  volimie  itself  for  tbis 
startling  narrative  of  human  impudence  on  the 
one  side,  and  gullibility  on  the  otiier. 

The  Select  Committee,  appointed  in  1841,  and 
which  concluded  its  labours  in  1843,  threw  much 
light  upon  the  subject  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  of 
all  kinds.  It  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  any  plan,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  plan 
is  possible,  which  will  prevent  the  systemization 
of  fhiud  in  such  companies.  Hr.  Hartnoll,  tiie 
editor  of  the  "Post  Magazine,"  has  shown  that 
even  tmder  the  Begistration  Act,  frauds  are  con- 
templated and  executed ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  chief  use  of  that  Act  lies  in  tiie  fficUities 
furnished  by  its  proTisitms  fiir  the  detection  of  im- 
posture and  injustice.  In  fac^  the  protection  of 
the  public,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  lies  in  the 
competition  which  compels  honesty  and  fidiplay. 
Government  inspection  nm',  perhaps,  come  as  a 
pendant  to  re^tration.  In  the  meanwhile,  as- 
surers must  exercise  a  sound  discrimination  in 
their  choice  of  offices.  As  our  author  observes, 
"  a  Life  Assurance  Office,  with  a  respectable  pro- 
prietary and  a  paid-up  capital,  is  by  virtue  of  the 
English  law  of  unlimited  partnership,  as  safe  as 
any  company  can  be,  so  far  as  the  assured  is  con- 
cerned," and,  therefore,  all  the  assured  has  to  do, 
is  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  respectability  and  res- 
ponsibility of  the  office  -with,  whom  he  does  busi- 
ness. The  older  offices,  who  found  their  rates  on 
the  known  value  of  lives  token  at  random  among 
the  diseased  as  well  as  the  healthy,  and  then, 
before  giving  policies,  pick  out  the  strongest  and 
healthiest,  rejecting  all  others,  may  well  do  a  pro- 
fitable business;  but  they  are  hardly  justified  in 
abusing  the  new  ones,  who,  with  more  liberality 
and  fiurnesa,  are  willing  to  risk  the  cont&^eocieB 
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which  all  profess  to  risk,  by  fixing  their  premiums 
on  tables  of  mixed  lives.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Christie  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
has  excited  what  appears  to  us  a  degree  of  alarm 
hardly  justified  by  circnmstances.  That  some  of  the 
sodeties  to  which  he  calls  attention  have  sp^t  too 
much  money  in  establishing  themseWea,  there  can 
be  no  queation ;  but  few  of  &em  we  suppose,  would 
find  any  difficulty  in  transferring  &eir  policies 
and  liabilities  to  older  and  more  succeeaful  com- 
panies, should  it  turn  out  that  they  are  unable  to 
maintain  theu:  ground.  "We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  of  risk  there  is  little  or  none  with  an  Assur- 
ance Company,  in  the  hands  of  honest  men,  and 
once  fairly  established ;  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
the  younger  societies  over-ridden  or  bullied  out  of 
the  market.  The  practice  of  life  assurance,  vast 
as  is  the  sum  already  assured,  and  which,  perhaps, 
is  little  short  of  two  hundred  millions — is  proba- 
bly but  yet  in  its  in&ncy.  The  time  will  come, 
and  as  friends  to  our  species  we  wish  it  may 
come  soon,  when  there  will  bo  life  policies  in 
every  house,  and  when  it  will  be  thought  a  dis- 
grace to  any  man  who  has  wife  or  ofispring  to 
leave  behind  him  to  have  neglected  the  golden 
(mportonity  offered  siuh  institutions  of  pro- 
viding for  their  wants. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  oi  this  interesting 
and  useM  volume  with  one  or  two  of  the  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  abounds. 

In  1809,  as  Sir  Mark  Sjkes  entertained  a  dinner- 
party, the  conversation  tamed — as  almost  all  thoughts 
then  turned — to  Bonaparte,  and  from  him  to  the  dan- 
ger to  which  his  life  was  exposed.  The  baronet,  ex- 
cited partly  by  wine  and  partly  by  loyalty,  offered,  on  the 
receipt  of  100  guineas,  to  pay  any  one  a  guinea  a  day  so 
long  as  the  French  emperor  should  live.  One  of  the 
guests,  a  clergyman,  closed  with  the  offer ;  but  finding 
the  compaay  object,  said  that  if  Sir  Mark  would  ask  it  an 
a  favour,  he  would  allow  him  to  be  off  his  bargain.  To  a 
high-spirited  man  this  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  the 
baionet  refiised.  The  clergj-miin  nent  the  100  guineas 
next  day  ;  and  for  three  years  Sir  Mark  Sykes  paid  3fi5 
guineas ;  when  thinking  he  had  suffered  sulhcieoily  for 
an  idle  joke,  he  refused  to  pay  any  longer.  The  recipient, 
not  disposed  to  lose  his  annuity,  brought  an  action, 
which  was  eventually  carried  to  thehighest  legal  authori- 
ties, and  there  ftnally  decided  in  favour  of  Sir  Mark 
Sykes ;  the  law-lords  not  being  disposed  to  give  tiie  plain- 
titt'  a  life-interest  in  Bonaparte  to  Uie  extent  of  365 
guineas  a  year. 

When  the  Com  Law  League  established  its  bazaar  at 
Covent  Garden,  among  others  who  contributed  to  the  ex- 
hibition was  a  cutler  from  Sheffield,  who  visited  London 
to  see  this  great  pohtical  feature  of  the  day.  Before  he 
led  the  city,  he  appUed  to  an  office  to  ensure  his  life. 
He  was  examined  by  the  medical  adviser,  and  though  he 
seemed  somewhat  excited,  this  was  attributed  to  a  prize 
which  had  been  awarded  him,  and  he  was  accepted,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinfliy  conditions  of  payment,  with  certificates 
of  sobriety  and  good  habits.  The  same  afternoon  he  left 
town,  arrived  at  Sheffield  very  late,  and  probably  very 
hungry,  as  he  ate  heartily  of  a  somewhat  indigestible 
supper.  By  the  morning  he  was  dead.  He  had  fulfilled 
DO  conditions,  be  had  paid  no  premium,  he  had  sent  no 
certificate— bat  he  had  been  accepted ;  and  tut  his  snr- 
geon  had  declared  him  to  be  in  sound  health  up  to  his 
visit  to  London,  and  as  his  friends  vouched  for  his 
sobriety,  the  money  was  unhebitatingly  paid  to  his  widow, 
whose  chief  support  it  was  for  herself  and  five  children. 

At  Beriin,  on  the  S^tb  of  November,  1846,  the  fonerol 
oeiemonial  of  the  Catholic  church,  amid  a  numerous 
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circle  of  weeping  friends  and  relatives,  was  performed 
over  the  remains  of  one  Franz  Thomatscheck,  who,  how- 
ever, had  taken  cars  to  insure  his  life,  both  in  London 
and  Copenhagen ;  and  who,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was, 
in  di.-^uise,  and  impelled  by  a  strange  curiosity,  watching 
the  progress  of  his  own  funeral.  Oh  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, following,  the  public  prosecntor,  the  police 
autborities,  and  the  priest  of  the  Catholic  congregation, 
might  be  seen  standing  over  the  grave  to  saperintend  the 
disinterment  of  the  coffin,  the  contents  of  which,  when 
opened,  proved  to  be  heavy  stones,  rotten  straw,  and  on 
old  board.  A  surgeon-  had  been  bribed  to  attest  the 
death ;  his  brother  had  aided  him  in  effecting  his  escape; 
his  disconsolate  widow  had  followed  the  departed ;  bat 
the  Austrian  police,  assisted  by  the  telegraph,  had 
thwarted  all  these  movements,  by  consigning  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  fraud  to  the  traular  mercies  of  the  jostioe 
they  had  violated. 

The  agent  of  the  Rock  Proprietary  Company  met,  m 
the  north  of  Scotland,  with  an  intelligent  man  who 
fanned  some  thousand  acres.  This  estate  he  delighted 
to  cultivate;  and  though  the  period  was  long  before  Uiat 
when  science  was  employed  by  the  agricaltnrist,  he  in- 
vested  all  hb  profits  in  the  estate  herentt^d.  With  great 
and  proper  pride  he  took  the  life  assurance  agent  over 
his  land,  pointed  to  his  improvements,  and  b^ted  hia 
gains.  When  they  returned  to  the  farm-house,  the  i^ent, 
who  saw  that  if  his  host  died,  all  that  be  bad  done  would 
be  for  his  landlord's  benefit,  only  said  to  him,  "Voa 
must  have  spent  a  large  sum  on  this  estate." 

"  Many  thousands,"  was  his  curt  reply. 

"  And  if  you  die,"  was  the  shrewd  retort,  "  yonr  land- 
'  lord  will  receive  the  benefit,  and  your  wife  and  daughter 
be  \eSt  penniless.   Why  not  iusore  your  life?" 

The  man  rose,  strode  across  the  room,  and  drawing 
himself  op  as  if  to  exhibit  his  huge  strength,  uid, 
almost  in  the  words  of  one  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  b&toeOf 
"  l>o  I  look  like  a  man  to  die  of  consumption  r 

The  agent  was  not  daunted.  He  persevered,  explained 
his  meaning,  enlisted  tlie  kindly  feelings  of  his  host, 
persisted  in  asking  him  how  much  be  would  leave  hia 
family,  and  at  last  induced  bim  to  listen.  They  ex- 
amined his  accounts,  mid  found  that  he  could  spare 
about  £120  a  year.  The  village  apothecary  was  almost 
immediately  sent  for,  the  life  was  accepted,  au'd  policies 
granted  for  i;3U(X>.  In  less  than  nine  months  Uiis  man, 
so  full  of  vigorous  health,  took  cold,  neglected  the  symp- 
toms, and  died,  leaving  only  the  amount  for  which  he 
bad  insured  his  life  to  keep  his  family  Irom  want. 

As  the  evening  of  an  autumnal  day  began  to  close,  four 
men  might  have  been  seen  hiring  a  boat  at  one  of  the 
numerous  stairs  below  Blaokfiiars-bridge.  Their  appear- 
ance was  that  of  the  middle  order,  but  the  reckless  daring 
which  characterized  their  air  and  manner,  mariied  them 
of  the  class  which  lives  by  others'  losses.  By  the  time  they 
had  rowed  some  distance  up  the  river,  the  only  light  that 
guided  them  was  the  refiection  of  the  lamps  which 
fringed  it ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  shrouded  by  the 
darlmess  of  night,  than,  without  any  apparent  cause,  the 
boat  was  upset,  and  the  four  were  precipitated  into  the 
Thames.  They  were  close  to  land,  and  while  they  bnf- 
fetted  the  tide  and  made  their  way,  they  halloed  lustily 
for  help,  which,  as  the  shore  was  now  ringing  with  the 
noise  of  boats  and  boatmen  patting  off  to  their  asaistaoec, 
was  soon  rendered.  Of  the  four  who  had  stuted,  only 
three  landed  together,  and  great  was  their  outcry  tar 
their  lost  companion.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given :  all  that  skill  could  do  to  recover  their  friend  ms 
tried,  bat  the  night  was  too  dark  to  render  human  aid  of 
much  avail.  It  was  pitiable  to  the  bystanders  to  witn^ 
the  grief  of  those  who  were  saved,  who,  finding  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  offering  a  reward  for  the  body,  coupled  with  a  pro- 
mise to  return  early  in  the  morning.  They  then  went 
away,  and  the  scene  resumed  its  ordinaiy  quieL  A  few 
hours  after  this,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  second  boat,  with 
the  same  men,  pursued  its  silent  and  almost  sohtaiy 
coarse  up  the  river  towards  the  scene  of  the  previcos 
misfortune.   With  them  was  ^^^^^|^is-lo(dciDg 
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bandle,  which,  when  the;  had  arrivod  at  a  spot  aaitable 
to  their  purpose,  they  lifted  in  their  aims,  placing  their 
hoirible  burdeiij — for  it  was  the  body  of  a  dead  man, — 
where,  from  their  judgment  and  their  knowledgo  of  the 
tide,  the  corpse  of  their  friend  would  be  sought.  Fa- 
voured by  darkness  and  by  night,  they  accomplished 
their  object,  again  rowing  rapidly  down  Uie  stream  to  an 
obscure  abode  in  the  neigbboorhood  of  Greenwich.  When 
morning  began  to  break,  they  returned  once  more  to  the 
place  which  had  witnessed  their  m^teiious  midnight 
viiut,  where,  with  much  apparent  anxiety,  they  asked  for 
tidings  of  their  companion.  The  reply  was  what  they 
expected.  A  body  had  been  found, — it  was  thai,  which 
they  had  placed  on  the  strand, — and  this  they  at  once 
identified  as  that  of  the  friend  who  hod  bgen  with  them 
in  the  boat,  and  for  whom  they  had  ofierud  a  rew&rd.  A 
coroner's  jury  sat  upon  the  remains,  a  vei-dict  of  acci- 
dental death  was  recorded,  and  the  object  of  the  conspi- 
rators lUriy  aohiered.  That  object  was  to  de&aud  an 
assurance  office  to  a  very  large  amount;  for  the  missing 
man  had  not  been  drowned;  the  grief  expressed  was 
only  simulated;  and  the  body  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  had  been  procured  to  consum- 
mate the  deception. 

Against  a  frond  planned  with  bo  mnch  art  and  earned 
out  wiUi  snch  skill,  no  official  regulation  could  guard; 
and  when  the  papers  containing  the  report  of  the  in- ' 
quest  and  the  identity  of  the  body,  were  forwarded  to  the 
office  as  the  groundwork  of  a  claim  for  the  representative 
of  the  deceased,  not  a  doubt  could  be  enterUuned  of  its 
justice.  It  was  true  that  the  claimant  under  his  will  was 
his  mistress;  that  his  executors  were  the  persons  who 
perpetrated  Uie  fraud,  and  were  with  him  at  the  time 
of  Uia  accident ;  but  there  were  the  broad  and  indis- 
putable facts  to  be  disposttd  of,  that  the  inaoted  man 


had  met  with  a  sudden  and  accidental  death,  and  ibis 
was  attested  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  money  was 
paid,  and  with  that  portion  of  it  which  came  to  the  de- 
ceased, he  went  to  Paris.  In  that  gay  capital,  with  a 
mistress  as  expensive  in  her  habits  as  himself,  the  cash 
was  Boon  spent ;  and  so  successful  had  been  the  first 
attempt  in  this  line,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  for  gentlemen 
thus  accomplished  to  abandon  a  mine  so  rich,  Vnry 
shortly,  therefore,  after  the  previous  fraud,  on  application 
was  made  from  Liverpool  to  an  office  in  London,  to  in- 
sure the  life  of  a  gentleman  for  £-2000.  The  applicant 
was  represented  as  a  commercial  traveler,  and  permis- 
sion was  sought  to  extend  the  privilege  of  travelling  to 
America.  This  insurance  was  effected,  and  when  only  a 
few  months  had  elapsed,  information  was  received  by  the 
company  that  the  insured  gentleman,  while  bathing  in 
one  of  the  large  American  lakes,  had  been  drowned; 
that  his  cloUies  had  been  left  on  the  banks  of  the  water 
where  his  body  had  been  found;  and  in  vBiiflcation  of 
this,  all  the  necessai^  documents  were  lodged  in  due 
time.  As  the  death  and  identity  of  the  traveller  seemed 
clearly  established,  the  office  intimated  its  readiness  to 
pay  the  pohoy  at  the  end  of  the  accustomed  three 
months.  But  three  months  seemed  a  very  long  period 
to  those  who  felt  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  their 
claim  was  held,  so,  to  indnce  the  office  to  pay  ready 
money,  they  offered  a  large  and  unbusinesslike  discount. 
This,  together,  perhaps,  with  some  suspicions  created  by 
the  manner  of  the  applicant,  placed  the  office  on  its 
guard.  Inquiries  were  soon  instituted,  and  discoveries 
made  which  induced  them  to  proceed  still  farther ;  but 
no  sooner  was  it  found  that  a  close  inquisition  was  being 
entered  on,  than  the  claim  was  abuidoned,  and  the 
claimant  seen  no  more  at  the  office. 


THE  DIYINING  EOD. 


A  GOOD  many  years  have  passed  mnce  the  "  Quar- 
terly Beview^'  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Anti- 
quary," brought  the  claims  of  this  mysterious 
implement  under  popular  notice.  Most  people 
arc  now  aw&ro  that  it  is  said  (truly  or  not)  to  dis- 
cover, by  turning,  twisting,  and  dipping,  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  holds  it,  the  presence  of 
water,  or  of  some  mineral  under  his  feet. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  known  that  the 
divining  rod  has  been  said  to  have,  iu  some  hands, 
the  power  of  indicating  the  track  which  has  been 
taken  by  a  fugitive ;  and  that  it  lias  been  used 
for  this  purpose  may  bo  seen  from  the  following 
story,  which,  whether  the  divining  rod  had  in 
fact  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  business,  is  so 
curious,  and  as  to  the  facta  seems  to  be  so  far  au- 
thenticated, that  we  have  thought  it  worth  trans- 
lating from  Father  Le  Brun's  "  Histoire  Critique 
des  pratiques  superetitieuses  qui  ont  s^duit  les 
Peuples  et  embarrasse  les  Scjavans."  The  second 
edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1732; 
but  our  story,  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  volume  of  it,  is  in  a  letter  Irom 
Br.  Chauvin,  a  physician,  to  liadame  lu  Uarquise 
de  Scnozan,  wMoh  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1 692 ; 
that  is  at  ^  place,  and  in  the  year,  to  which  the 
ereuts  belong.  The  facts,  however,  detailed  by 
Dr.  Chauvin,  seem  to  have  rested  rather  on  the 


statements  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Garde,  and  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  lady  to  the  doctor,  for  ar- 
rangemont  and  publication.  The  tbUowing  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  tl^m  : — 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1692,  a  vintner  and  his 
wife  were  murdered  in  their  vino-vault  at  Lyons ; 
and  the  money  in  their  shop,  which  was  also  their 
lodging-room,  was  stolen.  There  seemed  to  bo 
nothing  that  offered  a  clue ;  and  there  was,  iu 
fact,  no  suspicion  of  any  person  in  partieular.  A 
neighboui',  either  from  the  interest  which  ho  took 
in  the  case,  or  with  a  view  to  test  the  powers  of  a 
rich  peasant  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
who  professed  that  he  could  track  thieves  and 
murderers,  wrote  to  him  to  come  to  Lyons.  Ho 
came  accordingly,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  intro- 
duced to  1£.  le  Procureur  du  Koy,  who  was,  of 
course,  occupied  with  the  affair.  The  business 
was  proposed  to  the  divinor ;  and  he  undertook  it 
on  condition  that  he  should  bo  allowed  to  prepare 
himself  by  going  into  the  vault,  or  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed iu  the  original,  "  pour  y  prendre  son  im- 
pression." 

This  peasant  was  a  native  of  St.  Yeran,  in 
Bauphiny,  named  Jf^ues  Aymar.  Having  been 
bom  on  the  8th  of  September,  1662,  he  was  at 
diis  time  in  his  thirtieth  year.  "With  a  forked 
rod,  of  sny  kind  of  wood,  and  etit  at  imv  time. 
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he  professed  not  only  to  do  all  that  is  generally 
undertaken  by  each  diviners,  but  also  to  perform 
such  more  singular  and  mysterious  work  as  that 
which  now  brought  hitn  to  Lyons.  The  authori- 
ties, that  is,  M.  le  Lieutenant  Criminel,  and  M.  le 
Procureur  du  Roy,  agreed  to  his  condition,  and 
sent  him  to  the  vault  'When  there,  he  became 
agitated,  and  his  pulse  rose  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
high  fever.  Sis  rod,  which  he  held  just  as  if  he 
had  been'  in  search  of  water,  turned  rapidly  at 
the  two  spots  where  the  bodies  had  been  found. 
Leaving  the  vault  he  went  forward  through  certain 
streets,  ente^  the  court  of  the  Archicpiscopal 
Palace,  and  quitted  the  city  by  the  Font  da  Bone, 
turning  to  the  right  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Throe  persons,  who  formed  his  escort,  state  that 
during  this  time  he  sometimes  found  traces  of 
three,  sometimes  of  only  two,  fugitives;  but  his 
doubt  was  removed  on  arriving  at  a  gpardener's 
house,  which  he  entered,  and  where  he  pertina- 
ciously maintained  that  three  men  had  sat  round 
a  particular  table,  which  was  indicated  by  his 
rod.  He  farther  asserted,  on  the  same  grounds, 
that  they  had  touched  one  of  three  bottles  which 
were  in  the  room.  Two  children,  of  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  who  appear  to  have  been  left  in  chaise 
of  the  house,  seem  to  have  been  afraid  to  confess 
that  having  left  the  door  open,  three  men,  whom 
they  did  not  know,  had  entered,  sat  down  at  the 
table,  and  drank  wine  from  the  bottle. 

The  pursuing  paity  were  now  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  half  a  league  below  the  bridge ;  and 
the  foot-marks  of  the  fugitives  which  were  now 
visible  in  the  sand,  showed  that  they  had  em- 
barked on  the  river  at  this  spot.  Aymar  resolved 
on  foUowii^  tiiem,  and  made  his  companions 
guide  the  boat  in  their  track.  By  so  doing  he 
caused  them  to  take  him  under  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  of  Yienne,  whidi  was  never  used  by 
boatmen  who  knew  the  river;  and  this  led  to  a 
su^idon  that  the  objects  of  pursuit  had  no  such 
guide.  During  the  voyage  Aymar  insisted  on 
landing  at  every  place  where  the  fugitives  had 
gone  on  shore.  Having  done  so,  he  went  forth- 
with to  the  places  where  they  had  passed  the 
night ;  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  tlie  innkeepers 
and  others  who  saw  it,  pointed  out  the  beds  which 
they  had  occupied,  the  tables  at  which  they  had 
eaten,  and  the  vessels  which  they  had  handled. 
"When  thoy  came  to  the  Camp  of  Sablon,  Aymar 
felt  himself  more  powerfully  moved.  He  was 
persuaded  that  he  saw  the  murderers;  but  did 
not  venture  to  apply  to  his  divining  rod  for  con- 
firmation, lest  he  should  provoke  ill  usage  from 
the  soldiers. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear  he  returned  to 
Lyons;  from  whence  he  was  again  dispatched 
with  letters  of  recommendation;  but  before  he 
got  back,  the  ol^'ects  of  his  search  had  left  the 
place.  He  pursued  them  as  far  as  Beaucaire,  and 
on  the  wiqr  he  visited  every  place  where  they  had 
lodged,  aniformly  pointed  out  the  beds  and  tables 
which  they  had  used,  and  the  vessels  which  they 
had  touched  in  drinking.  "While  carrying  on  his 
search  in  Hie  streets  of  Beaucaire,  Aymar  stopped 
before  the  gate  of  a  prison,  and  posilavedy  dechred 


that  there  was  one  of  tiie  persons  whom  they 
were  seeking  within  its  walls.  He  was  permitted 
to  enter;  and  twelve  or  fifteen  prisoners  were 
shown  to  him.  Among  these  was  a  hump-backed 
young  man  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
brought  in  only  about  an  hour  before,  for  some 
petty  theft;  and  him  the  divining  rod  pointed 
out  as  one  of  the  fugitivea.  The  party  therefore 
pursued  their  search  after  the  other  two;  mid 
having  discovered  (at  least  so  the  diviner  said) 
tiiat  Hiey  had  taken  a  bye-way  leading  into  the 
high  road  to  Nismes,  they  appear  to  have  sus- 
pended thoir  pursuit,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
fugitive  already  i^prehended  to  Lyons.  This 
seems  absurd,  and  is  not  ezphuned. 

In  reply  to  the  mqniiies  of  his  captors,  tiie 
prisoner  at  first  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  crime 
or  the  criminals,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
even  been  in  Lyons.  Bat  when  he  got  as  far 
on  his  way  thither  as  Bagnols,  whether  from  the 
force  of  truth  or  from  having  been  confronted  with 
the  inn-keepers,  who  declared  that  hehadlodgedat 
their  houses  in  his  passage  down  the  Rhone  in  com- 
pany with  two  persons,  like  those  whose  dress  had 
been  described  by  the  gardener's  children,  he  con- 
fessed that  two  Proven9als  had  to  a  certain  d^ree 
engaged  him  in  the  matter  as  their  servant ;  but 
denied  that  he  had  been  actually  concerned  in  the 
robbery  or  murder  They,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, had  done  both,  and  given  him  only  six. 
crowns  and  a  half.  On  his  arrival  at  Lyons  he 
was  immediately  examined,  and  readily  confessed 
that  two  men,  who  spoke  the  Provencal  dialect, 
had  taken  him  with  them  to  a  shop,  where  they 
either  bought  ot  stole  two  woodcutter's  bills. 
That  at  ten  o'clock  at  ni^t  they  all  three  -went 
to  the  home  of  the  unfortnnate  couple,  under  -pn- 
tence  of  getting  a  large  bottle,  that  was  covered 
with  straw,  filled.  That  his  two  companioDB  left 
him,  and  went  down  into  the  vault  witli  the  vin- 
ter  and  his  wife.  That  having  committed  the 
crime,  the  murderers  returned  to  the  shop,  opmed 
a  box,  and  stole  one  hundred  and  thirty  crowns, 
eight  louis  d'or,  and  a  silver  girdle. 

He  acknowledged,  also,  that  after  this  they 
speedily  took  refuge  in  a  great  court,  quitted 
Lyons  the  next  day  by  the  Porte  du  Rone,  drank 
at  the  house  of  tiie  gardener  in  the  presenoe  of 
two  children,  detached  a  boat  fr^m  the  shore, 
were  at  the  ciimp  of  Sablon ;  and  afterwards  at 
Beaucaire ;  and,  fWher,  that  they  had  lodged  in 
those  public  houses  to  which  Aymar  had  bxDOght 
him  on  his  way  back,  and  in  which  he  had  Iwoi 
recognised  by  the  landlords. 

Tins  confession  not  only  tallied  with,  bat  ex- 
plained some  circumstances  of  the  case ;  for  in 
the  shop  a  woodmEm's  bill,  new  and  bloody,  had 
been  found,  as  well  as  a  lai^  bottle  nearly  AilL 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  homp-haoked 
man  was  in  custody,  the  whole  province  was  oc- 
cupied in  discusmng  Qie  matter.  The  greater 
part  set  it  down  that  the  peasant  was  a  conjuror, 
and  acted  under  a  diaboucal  compact.  Others 
ascribed  his  performance  to  the  help  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  some  who  preferred  talking  nonsense  to 
saying  nothing,  discoursed  o^^^^Oi^^^ffi^ties  and 
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the  stara.  In  order,  however,  to  satisfy  M.  le 
Lieutenant  Crimlnel,  and  M.  le  Frocarenr  du 
Eoy,  whoso  interest  and  curiosity  seem  to  have 
been  much  excited  by  the  facts  which  came  be- 
fore them,  M.  I'Abb^  do  la  Garde,  taking  those 
fitcts  from  the  relation  of  these  Ainctionariea  them- 
selves, undertook  to  show  that  all  might  be  ex- 
plained on  natural  principles,  that  all  who  were 
able  to  find  springs  by  tho  dxr^iing-rod,  would  be 
fbond  to  have  l£o  nirthOT  gift  possessed  by  this 
peasant,  and  would  in  all  time  to  come  form  a 
de&noe  against  ihs  cnmes  of  murder  mi  rob- 
bery. 

As  to  the  specnlatioiu  to  which  the  &cts  gave 
rise,  and  tho  experiments  which  were  tried  on 
Toiious  persons  and  things,  we  have  not  room  for 
them ;  but  [^briefly  add  the  sequel  of  the  case, 
noticing  first  of  all  what  really  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  .whole  proceed- 
ing. It  gives  an  irresistible  air  of  truth  to  the 
story,  for  surely  no  writer  would  have  framed  a 
fiction  80  absurd.  We  have  seen  that  Aymar 
was  originally  sent  out  by  the  Procureur  du  Eoy, 
that  in  a  sort  of  panic  he  returned,  and  was  sent 
out  again,  ihai  thus  (thoi^  it  could  not  be 
helped)  time  was  lost  where  tune  was  everything. 
"Well,  this  second  time,  he  got  forward  to  Beau- 
caire,  where  he  found  one  of  the  fugitives  in  the 
most  laniTement  place  imaginable  for  safe  custody, 
and  got  a  scent  of  the  other  two.  But  instead  of 
following  them  to  Niames,  he  and  his  escort  take 
the  Bafely-imprisoned  cul^t  from  his  gaol  at 
Beaocaire  to  bring  binx  to  another  at  Lyons,  while 
his  accomplices  are  left  to  puisne  theoi  way  nn- 
tracked  and  unmolested. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  greatest  ab- 
surdity. It  is,  that  after  the  time  thus  lost  in 
retxmdng  to  Lyons,  Aymar  seems  to  have  been 
detained  (or  at  least  allowed  to  remain)  there  two 
days,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  making 
experiments  on  him  and  his  rod ;  and  then  the 
story  quietly  proceeds,  "  Deux  jours  apr^s,  le 
Faiaan  aveo  des  Archers  fiit  renvoy^  an  sentier 
dont  on  a  parl^  pour  y  rcprendre  la  pisto  des 
autres  Qom^o»."   One  would  think  th^  might 


have  expected  tiie  scent  to  have  been  cold  enough 
by  that  time.  However,  the  story  is  that,  having 
got  back  to  the  b^e-way  near  Beaucaire,  Aymar's 
divining-rod  led  him  through  various  roundabout, 
intricate  ways  through  the  to^vn,  to  the  very  same 
prison-gato  where  he  had  halted  on  the  former 
occasion.  Again  he  insisted  tiiat  one  of  tiie  fu- 
gitives was  tSere ;  but  in  1Mb  he  was  mktaken; 
tiioi^  it  appeared  tiiat  a  man  who  bore  a  very 
suspicious  resemblance  to  the  supposed  appearance 
of  one  of  the  fiigitives  had  been  at  the  gaoX  making 
enquiries  about  His  &te  of  the  hump-backed  man. 

Again  taking  up  the  track  of  the  frigitives,  the 
party  followed  tiiem  to  Toulon,  where  they  found 
that  they  had  dined  the  day  before.  They  em- 
barked where  the  fugitives  had  done  so,  and  found 
that  tliey  had  landed  from  time  to  time,  and  slopt 
under  tho  olive  trees.  In  spite  of  rough  weather, 
Aymar  followed  tliem  on  the  waves  day  after  day 
to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  They  had 
escaped. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  process  against  the  hump- 
backed man  had  been  foUowed  up.  On  the  30tii 
of  August  he  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive 
on  the  wheel,  and  on  his  way  to  execution  to  pass 
by  the  house  where  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
and  there  to  have  his  sentence  pubUcly  read. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  that  root,  when  the  cul- 
prit, of  his  own  accord,  be^ed  foi^venns  of  the 
sufibren,  whose  death  he  d^lared  he  hod  caused 
by  originally  suggesting  the  robbery,  and  keeping 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  vault  while  flie  murder 
was  committed. 

It  is  stated  that  both  befi»>e  and  after  his  exe- 
cution, enquiries  fmd  experiments  were  made  by 
which,  in  a  short  time,  eight  persons  were  found 
who  were  endowed  with  more  or  less  of  the  samo 
power,  and  who  exhibited  in  various  degrees  the 
same  symptoms  as  Jacques  Aymar.  Of  course 
we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  but  it 
comes  before  the  world  with  such  authentication 
as  to  the  facts,  as  makes  it,  in  connection  with 
somo  modem  discoveries,  not  alt<^ther  unworthy 
of  preservation  and  attention. 
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Ik  the  province  of  Kuicia,  which  is  notablofor  the 
stupidest  people  in  all  Spain,  there  lived  in  former 
times  a  very  honest  shepherd,  named  Pedro  Cinta. 
Pedro's  dwdling-place  was  the  village  of  Saint 
Barbara  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Verda.  It  had 
the  proudest  Alcaida  and  the  greediest  priest  in 
th,e  province.  Pedro  watohed  his  flock  on  the 
side  of  tho  Sierra,  went  regularly  to  mass  and 
market ;  had  a  pateh  of  vineyard  and  com  ground, 
a  dirty  cabin,  a  lazy  wife,  and  three  squalling 
children.  In  short,  he  was  in  all  things  exactly 
like  his  nei^bours;  yet  tiie  sh^herd  was  known 
m>  xz.  vo.  ccxzxn. 


to  he  distingniahed  by  one  extraotdinaiy  parti- 
cular. 

"When  awake,  Pedro  Cinta  told  as  mueh  troth 
as  most  people,  but  it  was  m  attested  fiict  that 
when  asleep,  and  no  man  excelled  him  in  tho 
length  of  that  exercise,  Pedro  answered  all  ques- 
tions, though  asked  in  ever  so  low  a  whisper,  and 
it  was  equally  certain  that  Pedro  told  nothing 
but  fibs.  Some,  indeed,  asserted  that  the  sounder 
his  sleep  the  greater  were  Cinta's  stories,  and  ho 
never  uttered  such  denchers  aa  between  the  snores ; 
but  bo  that  as  it  would,  the  shephard'ajilecping 
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abilitiee  for  fiction  bronght  about  an  event  which 
astonished  Saint  Barbara,  and  made  himself  the 
second  man  in  the  village. 

The  Alcaida  traced  lus  desoeut  direct  (rom  Buy 
Dias,  the  Campeador.  How  he  made  it  out  no- 
body knew,  but  on  the  strength  of  that  genealogy 
and  the  lai^^est  house  in  the  village,  half  the  sheep 
Pedro  watched  on  the  Sierra  (by  the  way  not  one 
of  them  belonged  to  the  eftiepherd),  a  vineyard  of 
pam»  mnsMtdB,  with  cattle  and  com  to  match, 
than  was  not  a  prondo'  man  in  Unroia  than  Don 
FediUo — nevertheless,  his  wife  had  died  some 
fifteen  years  before,  leaving  him  one  son  and  three 
daughterly  ranoe  which  time  tiie  Dm  had  n- 
nuuned  a  widower,  chiefly  it  was  alleged,  becanse 
there  was  no  lady  convemeut  of  a  sufficiently  good 
fiimily  to  occupy  the  void  in  his  heart  and  home. 
It  was  oommonly  suspected  that  Pedillo's  entire 
household  must  lead  single  lives  from  a  similar 
cause.  The  unns  of  Saint  Denis  the  Humble, 
had  been  on  the  look-out  for  his  girls  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  his  son  was  generally  destined  to  be 
eitiier  a  bachelor  Aloaida,  or  a  Tnro&er  <tf  Uonnt 
Garmel. 

There  was  but  one  man  in  Saint  Barbara  who 
openly  contemned  the  Alcaida's  pride,  and  that 
was  Father  Josas,  the  priest  of  the  parish.  If  his 
descent  were  quite  as  noble  as  Don  Pedillo's,  the 
neighbours  never  heard,  but  they  all  knew  h^  to 
be  mvuiii  xidiar,  and  well  he  might,  tar  no  man  in 
Ifnrcia  oonld  make  a  real  go  ftarthor  than  Father 
Josaa.  For  thirty  years  he  had  levied  tithes  and 
dues  in  Saint  Barbu-a  with  so  keen  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance  that  a  brood  of  chickens  never  escaped 
him.  It  required  great  dexterity  to  smuggle  in 
the  onions  and  garlic  without  his  valuation,  but 
Father  Josas  denounced  that  practice  as  sacrilege, 
and  more  than  one  unlucky  wight  had  been  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  for  the  att^pt. 

Father  Josas  preached  but  two  sermons  in  the 
year,  one  at  Easter,  and  the  other  at  Martin- 
mas. If  his  flock  had  ever  entertained  any 
curiosity  on  the  subject  of  those  diBconrses,  it 
was  long  ago  satisfied,  for  the  Easter  theme 
was  invariably  tythe  with  all  its  corollaries,  and 
the  Martin  mas  sermon  as  certainly  set  forth  the 
orphan  niece  and  three  nephews,  for  whom  Fa- 
ther Josas  had  to  provide,  as  causes  of  increased 
liberality  on  the  part  of  his  coi^regation.  The 
constant  drop  which  is  proverbitJly  said  to  wear 
down  the  hardest  rock,  had,  however,  a  contrary 
effect  on  the  hearts  of  Father  Josas*  parishioners. 
If  he  had  become  dexterous  in  exaction,  they 
had  learned  to  hold  hard  in  the  course  of  that 
thirty  years  war ;  and  though  the  Easter  sermon 
was  generally  considered  unanswerable,  Saint 
Barbiura  had  a  standing  defence  against  the  Har- 
tinmas  one,  in  the  fact  that  the  said  oiphans  had 
been  less  costly  than  profitable  to  his  Reverence ; 
for  the  three  nephews  tilled  his  fields  and  vine- 
yard, while  the  niece  kept  his  house,  and  most 
peoj^e  knew  that  wasn't  an  expensive  process. 
Fauier  Josas  said  he  could  have  broaght  his 
parish  to  reason,  but  for  Don  Pedillo.  The 
Alcaida  was  certainly  the  most  rebellious  sheep 
in  his  flock.   Between  him  and  the  priest  mar- 


tial law  had  been  prodaimed  ever  since  the 
lattcr*B  settlement,  though  they  were  the  nearest 
neighbours  in  Saint  Barbara ;  their  fields,  vine- 
yards, and  gardens,  bordered  on  each  other.  Their 
houses  were  within  talking  distance,  but  their 
bullock  carts  never  met  in  the  lane  without  a 
dispute  for  precedence.  No  harvest  went  by 
without  a  squabble  concerning  tithes  and  dues. 
Fath^  Josas  privately  asserted  that  the  Don's 
grandfather  had  fed  hogs,  and  Don  Pedillo  oalled 
thepriest  a  skinflint 

How  long  this  tranquil  state  of  things^  had 
continued  is  not  on  record;  but  the  priests 
niece,  Joanna,  had  acquired  conndenUe  ex- 
perience in  housekeeping.  His  three  nephewi^ 
Oian,  Lope,  and  Vasco,  thoron^y  understood 
vines  and  com.  The  Alcaida's  son,  Carlos,  had 
long  returned  from  the  Boyal  Coll^  of  Ifurda, 
whore  he  learned  Latm,  law,  and  sword  exercise. 
His  daughters,  Clara,  Eatherine,  and  Dorinda, 
could  spin  wool,  make  goafs  niilk  cheese,  and 
dance  a  bolero  wiUi  any  girls  in  the  province. 
Father  Josas  had  taught  his  household  economy. 
Don  Pedillo  had  instracted  his  in  the  greatness  of 
their  &mily;  but  in  spite  of  that  sound  education 
the  young  people  could  not  help  seeing  each  other  i 
over  walb  and  hedges,  and  somehow  began  to  | 
wish  for  fields  and  houses  of  th«r  own.  Father 
Josas  k^t  his  household  dose  at  htm&  from  vil- 
lage dance  or  feast,  to  tcrmd  expenses.  Don 
PediUo  did  the  scone  <m  account  of  his  noble  an- 
cestors, but  neither  priest  near  Alcaida  knew 
what  bunches  of  flowers,  with  hearts  out  out  irf  | 
oak  leaves  oppraded,  were  flung  by  w*f  of  | 
biOett  doux  over  waUs  and  hedges,  fw  not  a  soul  ' 
of  the  eight  could  write,  but  Carlos  alone,  and 
like  a  trae  Uurcian  he  forgot  the  laborious  art, 
as  &st  as  possible.  As  Uttle  did  they  guess 
what  signals  were  made  and  answered  by  means 
of  goat  bdls  and  castanets.  The  ingenuity  of 
youth  is  marvelous  in  such  matters.  What 
whisperings  occaaonally  took  place  at  garden-  j 
fence  and  vineyard  wiul,  or  what  the  good  pee-  | 
pie  of  Saint  Barbara  had  long  ago  conchaded— 
that  if  the  Don  were  not  so  proud,  and  the 
priest  BO  greedy,  there  might  be  four  capital 
weddings  to  dance  at  on  the  green,  before  Uidr 
old  church.  Changes  to  fhat  ffictent  did  not  seem 
probable,  so  the  neighbours  gave  the  matter  up 
as  a  bad  buonw,  particularly  whra  greater 
news  demanded  ^ubluj  attention. 

One  moming  m  fhe  beginning  of  the  vinteg^ 
Father  Josas  was  observed  proceeding  with  eri- 
dent  reluctance  to  Michael  the  tamers  cottage,  ^ 
where  he  expended  two  reals  on  the  purchase  oif 
a  new  trencher,  a  drinking  bora,  and  a  spoon  or- 
namented with  the  fiice  of  Saint  Peter,  carved 
from  the  best  of  old  maple.  Michael  said  he 
never  stood  bo  hard  a  bargain ;  but  it  transpired 
that  ih&  purchase  had  been  made  to  entertain  no 
less  a  guest  than  Senor  Montaldo,  the  new  Bishop 
of  Murcia.  Senor  Montaldo  was  a  very  remote 
cousin  to  Father  Josas ;  but  counting  of  kindred 
was  an  art  never  understood  in  the  province. 
He  was  a  learned  man  too,  and  a  migh^  javacher, 
but  some  said  his  mother  had  been  <^||ip^  Uood; 
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for  there  had  been  always  a  roving  strain  in  him. 
From  his  collie  days  ho  was  accustomed  to  take 
long  joumies  with  staflf  and  wallet,  over  the  wild 
uplands,  among  shepherds  and  muleteers.  Kow 
lhat  he  was  made  a  Bishop,  it  was  presumed  such 
pulgar  habits  would  be  cast  aside  for  ever ;  but 
rumour  spoke  of  a  progress  he  was  about  to  make 
through  his  diocese,  and  the  priest  expected  g^at 
things  from  his  cousin  at  Saint  Barbara.  It  was 
aot  clearly  ascertained  whether  the  perfect  and 
flnal  settlement  of  all  hia  claims  on  the  parishionera 
bounded  Father  Josas'  expectations,  or  if  he  an- 
ticipated the  bringing  of  Bon  FediUo  to  subjection 
!)y  that  episcopal  visit;  but  his  entire  house  was 
iwept,  his  best  pot  mended,  and  the  newest  coat 
tie  possessed  domed  iar  the  ocoasion.  Still  tiie 
Bishop  did  not  come.  All  Saint  Barbara  went 
U)oat  its  hasineas  as  nsoaL  The  two  households 
^thered  grapra  -witk  bonches  of  flowen  and  aig- 
lals  between,  and  Pedro  Ointa  watched  his  flock 
m  the  highest  pastures  of  the  Sierra.  They  had 
libbled  all  below  as  bare  as  Pedro's  own  poncho, 
n  which  the  threads  could  be  counted.  Even 
here  the  grass  was  thin,  and  so  were  the  sheef). 
rhe  &ttfflt  ewe  among  them  could  have  run 
igainst  any  goat ;  and  the  shepherd  sat  on  a 
nossy  rock,  thinking  how  the  ownera,  especially 
Father  Josas,  would  grumble  when  he  took  them 
lome  in  the  approaching  winter.  That  wasn't  a 
feasant  prospect ;  Pedro  knew  the  priest  would 
ilip  some  reals  off  his  wages  in  consequence,  bnt 
ihere  was  no  help.  Far  as  his  feet  and  eyes  had 
ixpUaed,  the  mountain  sides  afforded  no  better 
Mutoze.  The  year  was  now  far  advanced,  the 
leath  was  growing  dry  and  withered,  and  even- 

JMt  ohill  on  the  Siena.  All  that  day  the  sky 
been  darkened  by  heavy  donds  whidi  thick- 
aied  08  the  son  neared  his  setting.  Pedro  knew 
here  was  thunder  somewhere,  and  hastened  to 
collect  his  flockf  with  the  hdp  of  the  shaggy, 
hough  fiuthftd  dog,  which  he  had  named  San 
ago,  by  way  of  precaution  affdnst  the  evil  eye. 
ilie  gathering  was  happily  effected,  and  under 
he  conduct  of  San  Jago  and  his  master,  they 
rare  wending  down  a  narrow  path  to  the  fold, 
rhich  lay  snng  and  warm  in  the  shadow  of  a 
rage  over-hanging  crag,  when  a  traveller,  mounted 
n  a  handsome  horse,  with  saddle  and  bridle  to 
oatch,  a  fine  cloak,  a  velvet  hat,  and  all  things 
equisite  for  a  cavfdier,  loadly  hailed  Pedro  across 
he  moorland,  enquiring  if  he  could  direct  him  to 
he  honse  of  the  most  noble  Alcaida  Don  Pedillo, 
f  Saint  Barbara  ?  Bat  that  he  looked  too  young 
ind  gay,  Pedro  would  have  believed  himself  ad- 
tressed  by  the  expected  Bishop.  Horses  with 
addks  on  were  not  common  In  his  village,  neither 
fere  velvet  hats  and  cloaks  seen  every  day ;  but 
he  Bishop  would  have  enquired  for  the  priest* s 
loose;  so  witiiout  quitting  his  ground,  Pedro 
'esponded — **  'Tia  a  long  way  off,  and  I  am  a 
Kwr  shepherd  with  all  these  sheep  to  fold — ^your 
Excellency  will  doubtless  find  the  path." 

"  Quide  me  safely,  and  I'll  give  yon  a  real," 
aid  the  traveller  at  vaoe,  comprehending  his 
(croples. 

^'IwiU  eondoot  you  as  safe  as  a  procession," 


cried  Pedro,  and  he  spent  little  time  putting  up 
the  ewes  and  lambs  that  evening.  The  aky  was 
indeed  threatening  terribly — growls  of  distant 
thunder  were  heard  far  up  the  mountain,  and 
great  drops  began  to  fall.  Pedro,  his  dog,  and 
the  traveller  h^tened  on ;  the  latter  asking  all 
sorts  of  questions  regarding  the  place,  the  people, 
and  especially  the  ^caida's  household.  Through 
which,  Pedro  discovered  that  ho  was  a  young 
licentiate  from  the  college  at  Murcia,  who'  had 
never  been  at  Saint  Barbara  before,  and  knew 
nobody  there  but  Don  Pedillo's  son  Carloa,  whose 
fellow-student  he  had  been,  and  whom  he  now 
meant  to  visit  in  the  time  of  vacation.  The  com- 
municative traveller  also  mentioned  that  his  name 
was  Sebastian  Munoz ;  that  he  beloi^ed  to  a  good 
£unily,  and  hod  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  priest  of  tiu  pariidi«  from  a  good  Fran- 
ciscan, who  had  been  his  sohoolfbllow.  Pedro 
naturally  wishing  to  do  something  ibr  his  real,  as 
the  village  was  now  in  sight  and  his  own  hut 
hard  by,  was  about  to  warn  him  how  little  any- 
body's letter  would  arail  in  securing  hospitality 
from  Father  Josas,  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
another  traveller,  who  had  ascended  the  Sierra 
too,  but  a  different  way.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
than  middle  age,  so  dark  and  thin,  that  Pedro 
half  suspected  him  of  being  a  Jew.  Unhke  the 
young  cavalier,  he  had  neither  horse  nor  mule, 
but  a  stout  oaken  staff,  a  coarse  poncho,  a  wolf- 
akin  cap  and  buskins,  littie  better  than  Fedro'a 
own,  and  seoaed  ready  to  £unt  with  &tigne  and 
weariness. 

"  GJood  shepherd,"  he  said,  approaching  Pedro, 
"  I  am  a  poor  man  whom  Bickniess  has  overtaken 
on  my  journey,  give  me  shelter  in  your  cottage 
this  night  for  tihe  sake  of  Saint  Barbara,  in  honour 
of  whom  I  hear  tiiis  village  is  nraned."  IXow 
Pedro  knew  that  himself  could  always  sup  the 
largest  half  of  the  garlic  pottage  prepared  for  the 
family's  supper,  and  thought  it  most  fitting  that 
the  nch  Alcaida,  to  whom  he  was  conducting  the 
gay  visitor,  should  entertain  the  poor  traveller 
also.  He,  therefore,  muttered  something  about 
his  wife's  dislike  to  strangers,  and  Senor  Sebas- 
tian broke  in  with,  "  Come  along,  good  man,  I'll 
get  you  lodging  ftom  either  tiie  priest  or  Don 
Pedillo ;  the  best  people  in  this  village  are  my 
friends." 

Thus  patronized,  the  poor  man  toiled  on  behind, 
while  tiiey  quickened  their  pace  to  escape  the 
coming  storm.  The  first  house  they  reached  was 
that  of  Father  Josas  :  and  being  told  of  it,  Don 
Sebastian  knocked  boldly  with  his  riding- whip  { 
when  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  tiieprieBt 
himself,  who  rarely  trusted  that  matter  to  any 
other  l^d,  he  pulled  out  tiie  letter,  saying,  "  M y 
name  is  Don  Sebastian  Hunoz,  and  I  bring  this 
from  Broths  Lorenzo,  at  the  convent  <^  ■  Saint 
Francis,  in  Murcia,  to  the  Bevezend  Father  Josas, 
car^  of  Saint  Barbara." 

"It  gives  me  joy  to  hear  from  that  worthy 
friar,"  said  Father  Josas,  taking  the  letter  with 
one  band  and  holding  the  door  with  the  otiier. 
"  But  I  am  a  poor  priest  ;with  a  wicked  parish 
that  does  not  pay  mo  half  my  dues ;  besidea,  X 
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have  an  orphan  family  to  provide  &r.  In  short, 
there  ia  nothing  in  mj  house  to  entertain  such  a 
noblo  Senor  as  you." 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  trespass  on  your 
hospitality,  father,"  said  Don  Scbastiani  with  a 
smile,  "I  am  going  to  visit  my  Mend  Carlos  Fe- 
dillo,  £rom  whose  good  fatket  I  have  some  h<^e  of 
welcome." 

"  You'll  find  pride  enough  there,  any  way," 
cried  the  priest. 

"But,"  continued  Sebastian,  "here  is  a  poor, 
sick  traveller,  to  whom,  doubtless,  your  reverence 
can  give  shelter  in  my  room,  for  the  sake  of  charity 
and  brother  Lorenzo)" 

"  No !  no,  yoimg  man ! "  cried  Father  Joaas, 
gradually  closing  the  door  as  he  spoke,  "  I  am 
every  hour  expecting  to  see  my  cousin,  the  most 
Bevercnd  Senor  Montaldo,  Bishop  of  Murcio,  and 
cannot  have  my  house  made  a  resort  for  vagrants." 

"  Ton  old  churl,"  said  Sebastian  when  the  door 
was  fairly  shut,  "if  you  be  a  sample  of  tho  folks 
in  Saint  Barbua  it  was  well  worth  my  while  to 
journey  so  far !  Gome  along,  poor  man,  we  will 
botii  (ary  the  Alcaida!"  Sere  the  priest's  door 
omo  more  opened,  and  Joanna  came  out  with  her 
own  supper,  consisting  of  a  crust  and  a  draught 
of  goalrs  to  the  sick  traveller,  who  drank 

the  milk,  put  the  bread  in  his  wallet,  and  wished, 
the  girl  a  good  husband. 

The  rain  was  pouring  on  them  as  it  can  pour 
only  at  the  foot  of  a  Sierra,  when  Don  Sebastian 
knocked  at  the  Alcaida's  door,  but  it  was  opened 
by  Carlos  who  gave  his  friend  a  hearty  welcome, 
took  the  sick  traveller  in  to  a  bench  in  the  chim- 
ney comer,  and  invited  Pedro  to  stay  for  supper. 
Don  Fedillo  considered  it  due  te  his  noble  ances- 
tors to  be  hospitable,  besides,  with  all  his  pride, 
ho  was  a  charitohle  Christian.  The  poor  sick  txa- 
veller,  refiising  all  supper,  was  put  to  sleep  in  the 
state  bed  of  the  house,  as  the  best  and  warmest 
place  for  him,  and  as  Don  Sebastian  was  known 
to  be  Borne  way  or  other  related  to  the  house  of 
Chuman,  his  seat  was  on  the  Aloaida's  rig^t  hand, 
and  his  Test  for  the  night  assigned  with  his  friend 
Carlos.  As  for  Pedro,  the  salted  olives,  goal^s  milk 
cheese,  and  hard  boiled  egga  were  eaob  novelties 
to  him,  notwithstanding  the  peals  of  thunder  and 
flashes  of  lightning  which  made  the  company  in 
Don  Pedro's  kitehen  start  and  cross  themselves  at 
times,  that  he  was  gratoful  for  the  Alcaida's  per- 
mission te  sleep  on  some  hay  in  the  granary. 

Don  Pedillo's  house  had  been  erected  at  the  time 
of  the  banishment  of  the  Moors  from  Spain.  Like 
the  mansions  of  old  country  gentiemen  inKurcia,  it 
had  the  great  hall  or  kitchen  in  front,  the  stable 
in  the  rear,  the  granary  on  one  side,  the  sleeping 
rooms  on  tho  other,  and  an  open  court  in  tho 
middle,  with  a  capacious  hen-house,  and  a  cistern 
to  cateh  rain-water ;  all  the  windows  looked  into 
that  court  except  one  in  tiie  girls'  apartment 
which  commanded  the  village  street,  and  had  been 
constructed  for  the  special  benefit  of  sercnaders. 
The  dormitory  appropriated  to  the  rougher  portion 
of  the  household,  besides  the  state  bed,  an  alcove 
formed  in  one  of  ita  walls,  lined  with  walnut 
wood,  coi  which  tJie  arms  of  the  £unily  were 


elaborately  carved,  and  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
contained  two  pallets,  each  famished  with  a  sack 
of  straw  and  a  lambkin  coveiiet.  On  one  of  these 
Don  Pedillo,  having  bidden  his  guest  a  dignified 
good  night,  was  snoring  soundly  as  the  beat  bom 
will,  alter  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  vintage  time. 
The  rest  of  the  household  had  all  retired,  and 
Carlos  and  his  friend,  having  talked  Buffici(mtiy 
of  college  news,  were  aboutte  follow  their  example, 
when  the  former  recollected  that  the  lady  of  his 
thoughts  had  that  day  lost  a  pet  kid,  which  ho 
felt  called  upon  to  search  for  and  bring  home,  if 
possible,  before  either  priest  or  Alcaida  were  stir- 
ring. There  was  a  door  opening  from  the  stable 
inte  the  farm-yard  beyond,  where  free  egresa  for 
man  and  dog  might  be  had  over  tiie  low  wall ; 
but  Carlos  ^ew  that  the  Licentiate  was  a  parti- 
cularly light  sleeper,  and  the  delight  of  his  days 
had  always  been  to  discover  and  reveal  secrets  of 
any  kind,  not  from  Ul-nature  but  an  ungovomable 
zeal  to  appear  knowing.  Had  Don  Sebi^tianbeen 
concerned  in  high  treason  he  would  have  made 
somebody  wonder  at  hia  knowle^  of  the  plot. 
Some  e^edient  was  therefore  requimto  to  get  quit 
of  his  company  for  that  night ;  but  Carios  Pedillo 
had  not  been  at  college  for  nothing. 

"  Ky  friend,"  said  he,  toking  up  the  coi^-TOod 
torch  which  was  to  light  them,  "  there  is  one 
thing  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  before  we  go  to 
rest — I  have  got  an  unfortunate  habit  of  boxing 
in  my  sleep.  The  last  night  my  cousin  Henrezlus 
spent  here,  my  heart  was  grieved  to  see  his  nose 
like  a  loaf  and  both  his  eyes  blackened  in  the 
morning,  and  what  is  almost  as  bad,  I  can  sleep 
nowhere  but  on  my  own  pallet ;  if  you  could  think 
of  resting  in  the  granary,  the  hay  is  the 
driest  we  have  had  for  many  a  year,  and  Pedro, 
shepherd  though  he  be,  is  a  good  honest  fellow 
who  knows  the  news  of  the  whole  country." 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sebastiaii, 
seizing  his  own  cloak.  "  With  this  and  the  hay  I 
will  sleep  like  a  prince." 

Carlos  handed  him  the  toKh,  and  pointed  cmt 
the  door,  with  many  adjuratums  not  to  let  the 
Alcaida  know,  as  he  would  never  be  fbigivoi  Sot 
allowing  a  young  man  of  Don  Sebastifrn's  tnith 
te  sleep  in  the  granary.  Pr<nui8mg  to  keep  ai 
close  as  a  confessor,  the  Licentiate  entered.  San. 
Jago,  lying  as  usutd  at  his  master's  feet,  welcomed 
the  new  comer  with  a  short  quick  bark,  the  only 
sound  in  nature  which  could  awaken  Pedro,  and 
wonder-stricken  was  he  te  sec  the  magnifieent 
Senor  stretoh  himself  on  the  hay  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. Don  Sebastian  was  tired  with  tfce  long 
day's  ride,  and  glad  to  escape  the  fortune  of  Car- 
los' cousin ;  but  thinking  his  friend  had  been  sin- 
gularly close  concerning  the  handsome  girl  who 
came  out  of  the  priest's  house,  he  considered  tlte 
prraent  opportunity  too  good  to  be  Icet,  and  opened 
preliminaries  by  assuring  Pedro  there  were 
more  reals  in  his  purse  than  the  one  pmniaed 
him. 

Under  that  intimation  the  shepherd  icJieorsed 
all  that  was  known  to  Saint  Barbara  tonching  the 
Ahnada,  the  prieBt^^de&^yi»^;(j^^]giiL  Oar 
respective  houses.  "Sxa^  thexe  came  {rpuiae.  Dm 
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Sebastian  knew  not  the  might  a£  salted  oUves, 
but  he  had  fhuned  a  question. 

"Pedro  1  I  say  Fe^ !  What  makes  you  snwe 
man?" 

"  Vm  not  snoring,  it^s  only  my  dog,"  replied 
the  shepherd,  tme  to  his  peculiar  custom. 

"Well,  then,  Pedro.  Do  you  think  in  your 
)wn  mind  is  there  any  chance  of  the  young  people 
arer  getting  married  ?" 

"That  they, -will,  directly,"  said  Pedro,  and 
Ihero  was  another  snore.  "  The  priest  ia  going  to 
divide  his  land  and  sheep  between  his  tlu%e 
aephe^rs,  and  give  his  niece  the  leather  wallet  of 
reals  he  has  been  filling  ihese  thirty  years.  Don 
BediUo  will  give  his  son  two-thirds  of  his  land, 
md  his  daughters  fortunes  of  five  hundred  d(dlars 
^eoe." 

"  Thaf  s  news !"  cried  Don  Sebastian.  "  And 
Ihe  one  so  proud,  and  Qie  other  so  greedy !  Now, 
Pedro,  yon  are  snoring  1" 

"  I'm  not,"  annffled  Pedro.  "  If  s  all  the  new 
Bishop's  doings.  He  is  going  to  take  notice  of 
he  orphans,  and  seo  than  decently  married." 

Don  Sebastian  slept  well  on  that  intelligence. 
Sow  Carlos  rested  it  matters  not,  but  Joanna's 
Eld  was  foxmd  next  morning  securely  fastened  to 
Jie  vineyard  gate  with  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
?ible  flowers  of  autumn  wreathed  about  its  neck, 
fhe  poor  sick  traveller  was  somewhat  better  of 
:hG  gw>d  night's  rest,  but  the  Alcaida  hospitably 
urited  him  to  stay  a  few  days  till  his  strong^ 
ivas  quite  restored.  Pedro  went  to  his  Md  three 
"eals  the  richer,  and  Hie  vintage  work  went  on ; 
rat  never  did  new  wine  in  the  cask  ferment  more 
nigbtily  that  the  news  of  the  night  in  Don 
Sebastian's  brain.  Both  vineyards  at  least  were 
>pen  to  him,  and  he  took  the  first  occasion  to 
utonisb  Father  Josas  as  that  good  man  enlarged 
m  his  neighbour's  pride,  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
hegn^  gaUiering. 

"Well  &ther,"  said  the  lioentiate,  quite  in  a 
natter  of  course  manner,  *'  Proud  as  he  is,  Don 
?edilIo  fflitertains  a  proper  respect  for  your  fiunily 
n  meaning  to  match  his  girls  with  your  nephews, 
lot  to  sp^k  of  the  handsome  fortunes  ho  will 
^ve  them.  Five  himdred  dollars  apiece  is  not 
0  be  despised  in  these  times." 

The  priest  had  guessed  something  of  the  young 
?;nerataon's  minds,  for  covetous  eyes  are  said  to 
«  quick  sighted,  but  Don  Sebastian  never  learned 
ho  joyful  surprise  his  words  had  given,  for 
father  Josas  answered  calmly,  "  It  is  not  indeed ; 
hough  my  nephews  might  expect  as  much,  Don 
?edilio  may  be  certain  I  will  not  put  them  off 
rith  trifles." 

"Ko  doubt  of  it  Father,"  said  the  Licentiate, 
B  he  w^ed  off  to  avoid  questions  touching  the 
*ouroe  of  his  information.  Having  achieved  this, 
%n  Sebastian  next  ventured  on  the  Alcaida, 
when  he  gathered  grapes  in  a  coruOT  of  his  vine- 
wd,  which  had  idways  been  set  apart  for  the 
wad  of  the  family's  special  pluokmg.  With 
noch  ingenuity  the  young  Lioentiato  continued 
»  bring  Father  Josas  on  flio  carpet,  and  Don 
PcdiUo  launched  forth  aa  usual,  on  tiie  priesf  s 
ttvetouBness  and  oontemptibility.  "Sat  this  no- 


tice 1^  Bishop  means  to  take  of  the  family,  will 
ruse  them  in  the  eyes  of  all  Uurcia,"  said  Don 
Sebastian,  "and  for  my  part,  I  cannot  suffici- 
entiy  admire  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  bis 
Grace,  in  making  Father  Josas  divide  his  land 
among  his  nephews,  and  give  his  neice  that 
leathern  wallet  of  reals  he  has  been  filling  these 
thirty  years,  in  hopes  tiiat  they  may  match  with 
yournobly-bom  son  and  daughters,  Senor  Pedillo." 

The  Don's  ancestors  were  far  too  iUustrious  for 
him  to  show  any  token  of  astonishment,  but  tiiere 
was  a  sparkle  in  his  eyes  at  the  prospect  of  suit- 
able weddings  at  last,  as  be  answered,  "Hia 
Grace  is  a  most  wise  and  learned  Bishop." 

From  that  day  there  was  news  in  Saint  Bar- 
bara. Tl^e  priest  gave  precedence  to  the  Alcaida's 
bullock  cart,  and  Don  Pedillo  sent  Father  Josas 
a  dish  of  his  great  Uack  grapee,  tiie  equal  of 
which  were  not  in  the  ^vinoe.  Even  the  youi^ 
people  began  to  iGOogiaae  each  otiier's  e^stence 
m  the  ft^iion  of  old  Spain,  and  nowhere  was  its 
integrity  maintained  more  complete  tiian  at  the 
foot  of  we  Sierra  Yerda.  Watchers  in  the  twilight 
saw  Don  Pedillo's  son  breathing  his  vows  at 
Joanna's  window,  and  a  chair  sent  out  for  his 
accommodation  in  token  of  family  approval.  In 
the  following  evenings  the  priest's  three  nephews 
Gian,  Lope,  and  Vasco,  did  homage  to  Clairie, 
Katherine,  and  Dorinda,  each  damsel  taking  her 
turn  at  the  window,  and  a  chair  being  sent  out  to 
each  lover. 

When  things  arrived  at  this  point,  Murcian 
propriety  required  that  the  priest  and  the  Al- 
caida should  come  to  an  immediate  settlement, 
and  the  youth  of  both  houses  being  safe  at  tho 
grape-gathering.  Father  Joaas,  accompanied  by 
Michael  the  turner,  by  way  of  second,  waited  on 
Don  Pedillo,  whore  he  sat  in  state  on  tho  prin- 
cipal bench  in  his  kitdien,  with  the  young  Licen- 
tiate, who  was  now  in  high  fiivour  and  impOTt* 
ance.  Having  smoked  for  some  time,  and  dis- 
cussed the  weather,  fhe  crops,  and  the  markets, 
the  priest  as  in  du^  bound  opened  the  buainess, 
by  declaring  the  great  req>ect  in  which  he  held 
the  Alcaida's  family,  and  hu  wish  to  see  his  noce 
and  nephews  married  into  such  an  honourable 
house.  Don  Pedillo  answered  in  a  strain  of  equal 
compliment,  but  concluded  by  enquiring  what 
portion  Father  Josas'  nieco  would  have,  and  what 
provision  Gian,  Lope,  and  YasCo  could  make  for 
his  daughters  ? 

"  The  five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  which  I  hear 
you  intend  giving  them,  will  not  bo  thrown 
away,"  said  Father  Josas,  wishing  to  deal  in 
genenilities  for  his  own  port. 

"The  Yiigin  preserve  my  ears,"  cried  Don 
Pedillo,  "  is  not  their  noble  blood  portion  enough 
for  your  nephews  ?  When  you  divide  tiie  Imd 
among  them,  I  wiU  consider  what  bridal  prraents 
to  make  my  daughters." 

"  Ky  land ! "  cried  the  priest^  almost  jun^nng 
from  hia  seat,  "  not  a  toise  will  tho  young  rascals 
get,  while  I  live." 

In  spite  of  hia  lofty  lineage  epA  noble  com- 
posure, the  Alcaida  bunt)pt(fe«t9t«ni>£)^n6Ie- 
duration.   He  told  Father  Josas  every  pttocnlar 
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of  his  genealogy,  frtm  Buy  •  Diaz  dovnirard ; 
assared  him  that  he  and  his  were  mud  and  muah- 
rooms  in  compariBon,  and  at  length  demanded 
why  he  dared  to  teU  such  storiee  to  his  noble 
fiiend,  Don  Sebastian  ?  Before  he  had  finished, 
Fatiier  Josas  fell  on  fhe  Licentiate  fbr  deceiving 
him,  and  Uiat  vorUiy  student,  with  many  a  sin- 
cere vish  he  was  back  in  the  college  of 
Kurda,  was  finally  obliged  to  declare  Hiat  hia 
revelations  came  from  Fe£ro  Cinta.  These  words 
were  soaroely  uttered  when  Pedro  himself  walked 
in.  He  had  been  so  lucky  in  guiding  the  last 
traveller,  that  when  a  train  of  men  and  mules 
passed  him  on  the  mountain,  enquiring  the  way 
to  Saint  Barbara,  as  his  Grace  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Unrcia,  whose  servants  they  were,  had  com- 
manded them  to  wait  for  him  at  the  house  of  the 
Aloaida,  Pedro  immediately  left  his  flock  to  &aa 
Jago's  care,  and  oonduoted  them  sa&  to  Don  Fe- 
dillo's  dotiT. 

"  "Dog  of  a  diepherd ! "  cried  the  priest  and  the 
stndent,  at  once  falling  on  him,  "  what  tales  were 
those  you  told  in  the  granary } " 

"  I  never  told  a  tale  in  my  life,"-  cried  Pedro, 
backing  out,  as  the  Inshop's  men,  with  the  poor 
traveller,  who  had  somehow  got  amongst  tiiem 
from  where  he  had  been  hoping  in  the  vineyard, 
marched  oooUy  in. 

"Ton  did,*'  cried  Don  Sebastian,  "you  told 
me  that  Don  PediUo  would  give  his  daughters 
five  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  Father  Josas 
would  divide  his  land  among  his  nephews,  and 
give  Joanna  the  leathern  wallet  of.  reals  he  had 
spent  thirty  years  in  filling — don't  you  remember 
i^  you  deoeitfiil  knave,  how  you  snored  at 
every  word  ? " 

"Did  I  snore?"  said  poor  Pedro,  "then, 
Senor,  I  was  fast  asleep." 

"  lliou  art  a  sacrilegious  infidel ! "  cried  Fath^ 
Josas,  "  to  tell  fibs  in  thy  sleep  couooming  a  priest 
and  a  bishop.  It  is  bnie  that  my  most  reverend 
cousin  does  intend  to  provide  for  the  (orphans; 
but,  my  service  to  you,'noble  Alcaida,  without  tiie 
five  hundred  dollars,  my  nephews  cannot  marry : 
and  as  fi>r  Joanna,  she  has  been,  I  may  say,  pro- 
posed for  by  the  son  of  a  real  Hidalgo—Good 
men,  he  continued,  "I  am  sorry  you  have  oome 
80  fiu  without  your  master.  He  is  not  yet  arrived, 
timiq^  I  have  been  at  mooh  expense  and  tronUe 
proT^ing  £»  the  snitaUe  entertainmoit  at  his 


Grace.  Uy  house  is  quite  turned  upside  down, 
but  I  am  sure  the  Alwida  will  entertain  you  is 
becomes  his  ofSce." 

"  Stop,  Father,"  said  the  poor  traveller,  ooming 
forward,  "  Don  PediUo  has  been  beforehand  with 
you  in  his  hospitalities  to  yonr  most  reverend 
cousin,  for  I  am  Ferdinand  Montaldo,  Bishop  of 
Murcia,  and  having  sojonmed  so  limg  with  tliis 
worthy  gentlemai^  I  vml  now  letize  with  you  to 
the  house  which  has  bem  tamed  npode  down  ftxt 
my  reception,  ss  there  are  certain  matters,  con- 
cerning which  we  can  best  oonfer  in  private/' 

Father  Josas  did  follow  the  bishop  to  his  house, 
and  what  passed  between  them  was  never  made 
public  in  Saint  Barbara ;  but  there  was  an  expen- 
diture after  it,  hitherto  undreamt  of,  about  the 
priest's  dwelling.  The  bishop's  men  were  sup- 
plied with  the  beet.  There  was  a  supper  in  tho 
evening,  to  which  the  whole  village  was  invited, 
and  among  them  Don  PediUo,  whom  the  bishop 
himself,  no  l<mger  in  the  coarse  poncho  and  wolf- 
skin cap,  hut  apparalleled  as  his  grace  shoold  be, 
conducted  to  the  place  of  honour.  After  sapper, 
the  young  people  danced  ia  Uie  meadow,  while 
their  seniors  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  Joanna 
got  the  wallet  fiill  of  reals;  the  ne^ws  each  a 
fourth  of  Father  Josas'  land,  the  remaining  qnazter 
being  left  to  his  reverence,  togetherwith  faistitheB 
and  dues,  which  were  from  tibat  evening  settled  to 
the  satisfoction  of  all  Saint  Barbara.  Dot  FediDo, 
besides  their  noble  blood,  bestowed  upon  his  son 
Carlos  the  two-thirds  of  his  land,  and  promised 
two  hundred  dollars  to  each  of  his  girls.  So  tlie 
weddings  came  off,  and  it  is  authenticated,  that 
heels  ached  in  that  parish  for  a  month,  with  con- 
tinuous dancing.  The  Bishop  saw  the  festivitiee 
out  before  his  departure ;  and  if  he  did  not  effect 
a  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  Priest  and  the 
Alcaida,  the  village  said  that  the  Don  was  never 
after  so  proud  nor  the  Father  so  greedy.  The 
most  troublesome  business  his  Grace  found,  was  to 
manage  Don  Sebastian,  who  vehemently  insisted 
on  demolishing  Pedro;  but  ho  went  back  to  college, 
and  the  shepherd  escaped  him.  lio  one  in  the 
pariah  ever  oared  for  behoving  any  story  that  conld 
be  traced  to  Fedro  Cinta,  but  the  farid^  and 
felt  bound  to  make  him  presents;  and  as,  in  proeees 
of  time,  Carlos  succeeded  his  fiither  in  thehi^ 
office  of  Alcaida,  his  chosen  staff-bearer  orbai^ 
was  none  other  than  the  Shepherd  (^SaintBartnOL 


JUSTICE  TO 

Ik  a  former  paper  we  discussed  the  subject  of 
"Justice  to  Scotland,"  in  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  cutting  down  of  national  institutions,  and  to 
the  withholding  of  grants  to  Edinburgh  which  are 
cheerfully  awarded  to  liondon  and  Dublin;  and  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  remarks 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  taken  in  good  part  by 


SCOTLAND. 

our  contemporaries  of  the  press.  That  we  should 
please  all  was  never  anticipated — but  the  class 
who  condemned,  and  those  who  approved,  afforded 
proof,  both  by  their  censure  and  their  praise,  that 
the  desirable  medium  of  impartiality  was  in  some 
measure  attained.  Thus,  when  we  ventured  to 
insinuate  that,  in  certain  respects,  Ivdand  hckd  re- 
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ceired  more  "  jastice  *'  Ihan  Scotland,  -we  never 
imagined  that  our  fiiends  in  the  Eiaerald  Isle 
could  be  made  to  understand,  mooh  leas  to  believe, 
BQoh  a  propoaitum.  Theynever  strike  Uieir  harp 
fin*  uiy  other  pnrpoee  axoept  to  drav  fat&.  the 
nuuioofsadneeB,  whenever  Uie  Trnfintanate  Union 
ia  allnded  tt^^whereas  we  Scotch  (bating  a  vtary 
ftw  vild  men  among  oa)  nevor  dzeun  of  denying 
that  our  union  with  £n^8nd  baa  been  productive 
d  substantial  and  increasing  advantage;  and, 
having  a  vivid  perception  of  tlus  fitct,  we  can  afford 
to  discuss  the  minor  drawbacks  attendant  on  that 
Union  in  a  calm  and  ooUected  tone.  The  truth 
is,  that,  with,  the  Irish,  national  grievanoes  are  a 
matter  of  feeUng;*  with  the  Scotch,  they  are  a 
matter  of  reasoning,  as  rigid  as  if  we  were  re- 
solving an  algebraic  equation.  We  do  not  regard 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  either,  as  conquered  states, 
like  Poland  or  Hungary,  but  as  free  independent 
kingdoms  voluntarily  entering  into  incorporatix^ 
all^ice».with  a  neighbouring  state,  for  &e  pur- 
poses of  mtUual  advantage ;  and  in  tins  view  we 
do  not  feel  called  on  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, bat  simply  to  bring  forvwd  certain  &cts 
in  a  systonatio  form,  leaving  thein  to  produce  on 
Bouiljle  men  those  effects  which  ever  attmd  on 
tlu  ea^hibation  of  truth,  when  temperately  stated. 
The  pnueoution  of  audi  a  oonrae  will  not  satisfy 
ardent  persona  at  either  extreme  of  a  controversy. 
The  Irish  will  think  tlie  case  over-stated,  and 
young  Scotland  will  blame  us  for  Inkewarmness. 
fie  it  so.  "When  two  forces  act  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  the 
diagonal  line,  and  we  are  content  that  our  course 
should  bo  in  obedience  to  this  physical  law. 
Eeuben  Butler's  grace,  as  described  in  the  "  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,*'  inculcates  a  similar  lesson. 
Bonce  David  Deans,  in  his  covenanting  love  for 
three-mile  sermons,  thought  it  too  short,  while 
the  graoiooB  Captain  Knookdunder  profanely  de- 
clared that  it  was  too  long,  "  from  which,"  argues 
the  author  of  Waverly,  "  it  may  safely  be  con- 
eluded  that  the  benediction  was  of  proper 
dimennons." 

We  now,  in  the  same  spirit  as  before,  proceed 
to  consider  the  subjeet  of  Scotch  representation 
in  Parliament.   It  would  be  fbrcign  to  our  in- 

r*  y  were  w'e  to  enter  largely  on  ^  question  of 
new  Boform  Bill,  as  our  bnmnen  lies  with 
representation  conmdared  as  an  internal,  rather 
than  as  an  external  point.  The  area  of  the  elect- 
ing body  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  still 
leave  untouched  the  anomaly  which  we  are  about 
to  discuss.  Tho  number  of  electors  may  be  in- 
creased, and  even  the  number  of  representatives 
augmented,  and  still  a  disparity  be  allowed  to 
enst  as  between  the  number  of  members  respec- 
tively allotted  to  England,  Scotland,  md  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  to  this  topic  that  we  now  venture  to 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

At  tho  XTnion,  Scotland  was  allowed  forty-five 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

*  The  lost  "  insult  to  Ireland  "  on  record,  is  the  state- 
ment of  an  Iri»h  paper,  that  Chobham  Camp  had  beena 
got  iqi  to  hurt  the  DobUn  Exhibition. 


the  Reform  Bill  eailai^ed  tiie  number  to  fifty-three. 
On  what  precise  wieary  this  enlargement  was 
granted  we  have  no  meana  of  knowing,  as  we  are 
not  aware  that  Lord  John  Bussell  ever  e:q)lained 
it,  except  in  the  most  vague  terms.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  matter  (tf  considerable  doubt  if  the  Whigs  ever 
propounded  to  themselves,  or  to  the  world,  any 
distinct  scheme  as  to  their  rationale  of  representa- 
tion. We  know  that  the  Tories  hold  tliat  the 
basia  of  representation  should  be  property ;  and 
we  also  know  that  the  Eadicals  are  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  population ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  the  theory  of  the  Whigs  is  on  this  important 
subject.  They  seem  to  have  made  up  tiieir  minds 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  consist  of  six 
hxmdred  and  fifty-four  members,  but  the  Keform 
Bill  shows  no  more  principle  of  allocation  than  if 
the  names  had  been  tossed  iuto  a  lottery-bag,  and 
the  gift  of  two  members,  or  one  member,  or  no 
member  at  all,  left  to  be  decided  by  chance.  This 
may  i^pear  a  strong  allegation,  but  the  following 
statistics  (which  could  be  made  stronger)  will 
prove  that  it  is  not  entirely  made  at  random : — 


Liverpool  with  . . 
Manchester  d  .. 
Maiylebone  „  . . 
Middlesex   „    . . 

Total  .. 


Thetford  with 
Richmond  „ 
Hanrlch  „ 
Chippenham  „ 


Electors. 
..  17,433 
..  13,021 
..  19,710 
..  14,610 


has 


)Usnbsn> 
9 
9 

S 
2 


05,674  electors  having  8  members. 


Eleotois. 

..  800 
,.  243 
..  272 
..  300 


has 


>f«mb«». 
9 
9 
9 

2 


Total   ....  016  electors  having  8  members. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  nine  hun- 
dred in  the  second  list,  are  equal  in  property  and 
intelligence  to  the  sixty-five  thousand  in  the 
first.  But,  still,  we  are  not  disposed  to  blame  the 
framers  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  these  discrepancies. 
The  act  of  1832  was  a  great,  a  gigantic,  measure, 
ffdling  little  short  of  a  revolution,  and,  considering 
the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  it 
is  not  surprising  if  its  promoters  had  regard  as 
much  to  what  could  be  passed,  as  to  what  diould 
be  passed.  Now,  however,  we  breathe  a  healthier 
atmosphere,  and  as  popular  rights  can  no  Im^er 
be  ignored,  we  are  in  a  better  position  for  the 
adjustment  of  conflicting  electoral  daims. 

The  representatives  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  dependent  on  countieB,  bni^hs, 
and  univernltieB,  and  on  populati(m  and  electoral 
strength,  will  be  seen  ftom  tiie  fdlowing  table :— 


EnglisbCounties  ... 

„  Universities 
„     Bui^hs   . . 

Nnmbr. 

Mmbra. 

Electors. 

FopaUUon. 

40 
2 
197 

144 
4 

810 

471,296 
7,037 
301,180 

0,770,618 
7,151,010 

220 

467 

860,963 

18,021,608 

Wales,  Counties  ... 
„     Burghs  .... 

12 

53 

15 
14 

36,458 
11,751 

718,628 
267,060 

03 

3D 

48,809^ 

^  -1^,078 
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Numbr 

Mmbrn 

Eleetare. 

Population. 

Scot.  Connties  

33 

30 

4fl,i>fl2 

1,731,055 

70 

23 

47,423 

1,139,72ft 

lOO 

53 

07,385 

2,H70,784 

Irish  Counties  

32 

64 

135,245 

„    Universities . . 

1 

2 

33 

39 

28,301 

66 

105 

163,546 

6,515,791 

Total  

460 

654 

1,179,103 

27,313,914 

If  tho  ten-pound  franchise  be  aammied  as  the 
basis  of  allocation,  Ireland  is  best  represented; 
llVales  next;  Scotland  third;  and  England  fourth. 
More  litOTall;^  the  case  stands  thus : — 

Tn  Ireland,  there  is  a  member  for  evet^  1,557  electors. 

Id  Wales,  one  for  every  1,662  „ 

In  Scotland,  one  for  every  1,837  „ 

In  England,  one  for  every   1,802  „ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  population  be  regarded  as 
the  test,  Ireland  does  not  by  any  means  receive 
"justice,"  for  according  to  mere  heads,  Wales  is 
best  off;  England  next;  Scotland  third  (as  before); 
and  Ireland  worst  of  all. 

In  Wales,  every  34,078  of  tlie  population  has  a 
member. 
In  England,  every  36,234. 
In  Scottand,  every  54,165. 
In  Ireland,  every  62,090. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  tho  new 
^Reform  Sill  will  be  framed  on  the  principle  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  because  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  that  we  can  ea5)ect  a  direct  movement 
towards  universal  suf&age,  and,  therefore,  a  five- 
pound  qualification  although  it  may  modify  it,  will 
notaltf^thcr  obviato  these  anomalies;  but  in  the 
meantime,  we  have  demonstrated  arithmetically 
that  wheUier  the  guage  be  appHed  Ui  the  present 
oloctive  franchise  or  to  the  wider  element  of  gross 
population,  Scotland  is  not,  as  compared  with 
England,  WaL^,  or  Xteland,  duly  represented  in 
St.  Stephens.  But  we  do  not  rest  tJie  case  on 
these  two  considerations.  Fw  were  express  re- 
turns to  be  ordered  so  as  to  e^iscate  the  compara- 
tive contributions  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  it  would  be  seen  that,  as  re- 
gards its  claims  arising  from  real  property,  Scotland 
docs  not  enjoy  its  due  share  of  represcntetion ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  such  precise  data,  we  can  only 
give  approximate  results,  which  from  their  nature 
must  always  be  more  or  less  open  to  challenge. 
"We  shall  give  a  few  of  these,  just  as  indications 
of  what  might  be  adduced,  were  rigid  statistical 
enquiry  brought  to  bear  on  tho  subject. 

The  revenue  is  52,000,000.  Of  this  Scotland 
contributes  at  least  6,000,000. 

K  the  revenue  derived  from  Jjeland  were  de- 
ducted from  the  52,000,000,  the  balance  left  for 
English  revenue  would  not  be  nine  times  ^lai  of 
Scotland,  "which  it  ought  to  bo,  if  rev^uc  were 
looked  on  as  the  index  of  representation.  Eng- 
land has  46?  mcmb^,  qnd  Scotland  53,  and 
hence,  tho  proportion  is  very  nearly  as  nine  to 
one. 

The  Ziioome  Tax  Itetums  wiU  not  throw  any 


proper  light  on  the  subject,  as  a  part  of  tho  re- 
venue derived  from  Scotland  is  thrown  into  the 
English  Ketoms.  Individual  items  of  the  Rc- 
venucs,  as  the  Customs  and  Excise,  both  show  in 
favour  of  increased  r^resentations  to  Scotland — the 
two  being  close  on  five  millions,  while,  if  the  shares 
contributed  by  Ireland  and  Wales  were  again  to  be 
deducted,  the  balance  would  foil  very  far  short  of 
forty-five  millions  for  each,  which  it  ought  not  to 
do,  if  representation  and  t^Btion  as  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  to  maintain  a  just  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  Womightproceedtootherentrics 
in  the  Budget,  some  of  wmch  would,  and  othea 
would  not,  bear  out  our  point;  but  we  are  not  called 
on  to  do  tins,  as  it  is  enough  fior  our  pnrpoae, 
massing  the  whole  levraine  t(%ether,  we  find  tiiai 
iu  the  main  Scotland  contributes  much  more  than 
a  ninth  part  to  the  naticmal  exchequer,  and  yet 
does  not  participate  in  a  thirteenth  part  of  the 
representation.  But  there  are  other  indications 
of  wealtii  besides  those  frimished  by  the  custom- 
house or  the  excise  office,  and  we  shall  find  tiiat 
the  Scotch  traffic  in  commodities,  not  directiy 
taxed,  point  in  frivour  of  the  cond.usions  which 
we  have  arrived  at  by  other  paths.  The  ship- 
ping of  a  maritime  country  like  Britain  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  commercial  importance  of  tiie 
three  divisions  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  strength 
of  the  shipping  interests  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tonnage  of  ^ps  registered,  the  number  of 
seamen  employ^,  the  number  of  vessels  built, 
and  lastiy,  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  in  each 
year.  We  can  give  separate  returns  for  "KnplMwl, 
Scotiand,  and  Ireland,  for  all  tliese  items. 

Shipping  in  1851. 


Tonnage  of  Ships  Regl] 
Tonnage  of  the  above  . . 

EoglsDd. 

Scotluid. 

2,803,052 
145,222 
521 
100,611 

536,266 
29,587 
138 
38,8St 

262,111 
14,155 
IS 
068 

It  would  put  us  to  some  trouble,  and  would 
not  materially  advance  the  argument,  were  these 
results  to  be  thrown  into  a  decimal  form ;  it  will 
probably  be  enough  that  the  reader  just  glance  at 
the  foregoing  tables,  and  accompany  us  in  a  few 
exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  on  the  first  two 
columns.  He  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  shall 
detain  him  long,  or  carry  him  deeply  into  tho 
mysteries  of  Joe  Hume.  We  start  with  our  all- 
important  number  of  nine.  Well,  if  ships  re- 
gistered were  to  be  made  square  witii  representa- 
tion, England  ought  to  have  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  registered  tonnage,  but  it  has  not  three 
millions.  If  wo  take  seamen,  England  ought  ta 
have  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
tars  connected  with  her  mercantile  marine,  bat 
wc  find  that  ^o  has  not  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  members  of  that  intcr^ting  community. 
If  wc  take  our  stand  in  the  building  yard,  Eng- 
land ought  to  have  built  about  one  thousand 
vessels  in  tiie  year  of  grace,  '  fifty-one,'  but  in- 
stead we  discover  that  she  laid  the  keela  of  ni^ 
much  abore  five  huQcbnedd  byAiul(£K>^^te  the 
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enquiry,  the  calibre  of  those  boilt  should  have 
hem  above  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  whereas 
it  is  not  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  In  this 
dopartmeni  of  the  oontroTersy  we  measure  swords 
with  John  Bull  only,  as  Iroluid  is  so  fiu:  behind 
with  shipping  tiiat  it  were  useleas  to  institute 
any  oomparison  between  it  and  us. 

But  it  is  possible  that  all  we  have  advanced 
may  go  for  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
account  land  to  be  everything  and  all  other  kiuds 
of  commerce  nothing.  There  be  men,  who,  even 
in  {his  enlightened  age,  persist,  with  singular 
mental  obliquity,  in  maintaining  that  they  who 
own  the  clods  of  the  valley  have  a  deeper  stake  in 
the  country  than  those  who  hold  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property.  We  can  see  no  philosophy  in 
this ;  for,  except  in  the  solitary  respect  that  soil 
is  not  lianEfportable,  there  is  literally  nothing  in 
land  that  should  make  it  to  difEbr  from  other  human 
posseSBi<Hi8.  The  acre-lord  is  as  much  a  traf- 
ficker as  a  cotton-lord;  but  for  the  cotton-lord 
and  his  fellows,  the  l^d  of  Britain  would  be  as 
valueless  as  tiie  wastes  of  America  or  Australia. 
In  savage  Ufe,  agriculture  never  flourishes  tiU 
those  trades  whi^  landlords  despise  are  called 
into  play;  and  it  would  really  be  an  instruetive 
lesson  &r  Lord  John  Kaoners,  and  those  who 
think  with  that  zioble  and  enlightened  poetaster, 
if  the  "  old  nobilily"  and  their  hereditary  fields 
could  be  left  to  themselves  for  a  few  years,  in 
order  that  they  might  clearly  discover  their  de- 
pendence on,  and  connection  with,  the  Uan- 
chesters,  Qlasgows,  and  other  hives  of  trading 
industry,  which  they  so  blindly  contemn.  The 
truth  is,  that  while  the  Derby  school  can  see  no 
glory  in  any  other  trade  thwi  in  land  and  its 
edible  products,  the  fellers  of  wood,  the  artificers 
in  iron,  and  linen,  and  cotton — all  which  commo- 
dities, be  it  remarked,  are  also  products  of  the 
common  earth —  are  every  whit  as  dignified  as  the 
owners  of  or  producers  of  com  and  barley ;  and 
nothing  but  the  dr^  of  siUy  feudal  prejudice 
could  have  so  far  perverted  human  passion,  as  to 
attempt  to  perpetuate  differences  between  classes 
who  are  essentially  traders,  Uie  one  as  much  as 
the  other,  and  reooguisalde  from  one  another,  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  difSeronce  in  the  article  dealt  in. 
The  duke  who  hres  by  his  rents,  is  as  essentially 
a  merchant,  in  the  eye  'of  political  eoonomy,  as 
the  Leeds  manufitcturer,  who  draws  profit  mm 
his  mill.  However,  to  complete  the  investigation, 
wo  shall  go  into  the  statistics  of  the  soil. 

England,  contains  67^13  square  acres. 
Scotlatid  33,167  do. 

Ireland  3^13  do. 

Hero,  then,  in  point  of  superficial  citont,  Scot- 
land is  about  equal  to  Ireland,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  England :  so  that  length  and  breadth  tell 
moro  triumphantly  in  our  favour  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  adverted  to.  But  here  wo  shall 
probably  be  told  that,  in  Representation,  some- 
thing moro  is  neceesar)'  than  the  land-measurer's 
chain,  and  that  quality  of  soil  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  quantity.  England  is  as  a 
well-watered  garden,  while  Caledonia  has  granite 
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slopes  so  "  stem  and  wild"  that  of  old  ihi&y  were 
only  fit  for  hiding-places  to  the  Covenantera ;  and 
now,  at  the  present  time,  produce  no  crops,  save 
Sootdi  mists.  Well,  we  are  tree  to  confess  that 
we  cannot  make  out  so  strong  a  case  for  fertility 
as  fox  extent ;  but  itisby  no  means  desperate,  and 
we  are  not  a&aid  to  look  it  in  the  fitce. 


Bagland  (ex. 

W&les,  DOB 
Scotland  .. 

8q.  Acres. 

Cuhlrated. 

DnonltiTmted. 

UnprollUble. 

30,909,680 

35^8,000 

G,4es,oou 

S,4A4,000 

6,002,000 

3,856,400 
9,039,330 

Six  miUiona  of  acres  uncultivated,  and  nine 
improfitable,  does  not  certainly  reveal  a  flattering 
state  of  matters ;  but  still  let  the  golden  number 
of  nine  be  for  the  last  time  applied,  and  we  find 
that  if  it  is  to  be  held  good,  England  ought  to  have 
imder  cultivation  the  goodly  surface  of  upwards  of 
forty-eight  millions  of  acres,  whereas  tulage  has 
not  been  extended  to  more  than  twenty-five- 
and-a-half  millions.  Besides,  the  computation 
assumed  in  the  above  table  was  made  many 
years  ago,  and  in  the  interval,  Scottish  agri- 
culture has  made  greater  strides  than  Engluh. 
Many  Highland  lodis  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
the  plough  has  been  made  to  climb  the  ingheat 
mountains,  since  these  figures  were  taken — and 
without  holding  out  any  prospect  that  the  present 
generation  will  live  to  see  Loch  Lomond  drained, 
or  Prince  Albert's  turnips  adorning  the  summits 
of  Lochnagar,  we  have  yet  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  if  Government  were  to  quicken  its  snail- 
pace  in  the  conducting  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Scotland,  the  result  would  be  seen  to 
"turn,"  if  it  did  not  npset,  t^  above  "tabLe/* 
with  a  witness. 

We  have  now  investigated  as  the  basis  of  Scotch 
representation,  the  electoral  strength,  the  groM 
population,  the  revenue,  the  shipping,  the  super- 
ficial extent,  and  the  available  sou  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  we  submit,  if  we  have  not  ^tinctly 
demonstrated,  that  in  the  impending  Beform  Bill 
Scotland  ought  and  should  have  more  than  fifty- 
three  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
there  were  any  otiier  available  data  for  testing  the 
subject,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  pro- 
secuted it,  but  we  must  here  stop  procedure  for 
sheer  lack  of  materials.  We  may  mention,  how- 
ever, before  d^^^^^^^'^e  the  question,  that  just  now 
there  are  in  Scotland  seventy-one  towns,  each 
having  a  population  of  above  two  thousand,  and 
a  gross  popidation  of  243,519,  with  26,443  inha- 
bited houses  which  are  not  represented,  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  which  practically  amounts  to  no 
burghal  representation  at  all. 

We  shaU.  now  take  the  liberty  of  passing  from 
the  Lower  to  the  "CTpper  House  of  Parliament,  in 
order  that  we  may  ascertain  how  Scotland  has 
fared  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

At  the  Union,  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  numbered. .  154 
Of  those  there  were  allowed  to  sit  in  t^e  House  of 

Lords,  by  election  10 

At^he  Irish  Union,  the  Pe«{^@|  Jif^fflicOc^^fCgj^ 
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Of  these  there  vere  aHoved  to  sit  in  th«  Honse  of 
Lords."- 

Biebops  b;  rotation    4 

Lay  Peers  for  life  27 

  81 

Here  there  is  no  "  injustice  "  to  Ireland — for, 
with  only  ahout  a  third  more  of  oligarchs  than 
Scotland,  Ireland  sent  to  Parliament  double  the 
number  of  coronets  despatched  by  Scotia. 

But  let  U3  see  how  matters  have  &red  since  the 
time  of  the  Union.  Ko  Scotch  or  Irish  Peers 
could  ait  in  Parliament  by  virtue  of  their  native 
patents,  but  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  either  of 
the  two  from  being  created  British  Peers,  by  Tir- 
tae  of  which  they  could  become  hereditaiy  mem- 
bers of  tiie  Upper  House,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  possessed  by  the  oldest  English  lord 
who  could  trace  his  stock  up  to  the  era  of  the 
Conquest.  Accordingly,  this  iaoility  for  manu- 
facturing members  for  the  second  estate  has  not 
boon  lost  sight  of,  as  it  was  in  some  respects  ad- 
vantageous to  introduce  ready-made  lords  into  the 
upper  chamber,  rather  than  to  ennoble  commoners 
by  the  score. 


Since  the  Scotch  Union,  nomber  of  Scotch  Peers 
who  have  been  made  British  Peers   41 

Since  the  Irish  Union,  niunber  of  Irish  Peers  vho 
have  been  made  British  Peers   70 


Still  again  no  "  injustice  "  to  Ireland,  for  if  the 
Irish  permanent  creations  are  not  double,  as  in 
tho  case  of  the  representative  peerages,  it  must 
be  bomo  in  mind  that  the  Scotch  Union  took 
place  in  1707,  and  the  Irish  not  until  1799,  so 
tliat  in  tho  phraseology  of  that  graphic  delineator 
of  the  habitudes  of  his  countrymen,  Sir.Pertinax 
Macsycophant,  the  Scotch  lords  had  been  "  boo, 
booing  "  for  promotion  nearly  one  hundred  years 
before  tho  L:ish  nobility  bent  their  necks  for 
Saxon  ribbons. 

Tho  House  of  Peers  now  stands  thus : — 

Scotoh  Representation  Peers  ....  10 


„     Peers  b;  oreation  41 

  57 

Irish  Prelates   4 

M   Sepresentation  Peers   27 

f,  Peem  by  creation   7U 

  101 

English  Prelates  S6 


Bo^al  and  Lay  English  Peers  . . .  .257 

  383 

Total  House  of  Peers..  441 

Ireland  is  thus  tvioe  as  strong  as  Scotland  in 
the  Upper  Honse,  and  England  is  nearly  tlirce  times 
strong^  than  ill-fated  Erin.  The  Irish  ecoleei- 
astical  voice  is  weak,  but  as  the  two  established 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are  the  same, 
this  is  of  less  consequence.  Scotland  however, 
has'no  voice  at  all  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Perhaps 
tho  genius  of  the  Scotch  Church  is  not  suited  for 
representation  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  Uie 
legislature,  but  had  some  of  the  Scotch  ministers 
been  there,  the  recent  disastrous  split  in  the  kirk 
might  have  been  averted. 

It  is  possible  that  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
which  have  been  adduced,  may  bo  admitted,  and 
the  conclusions  founded  on  them  may  after 
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all  be  rejeot«d — and  this,  on  the  ground  that, 
although  Great  Britain  is  composed  of  what  was 
once  three  kingdoms,  yet  they  are  now  le^^isla- 
lively  one  nation,  and  distinctions  are  so  rapidly 
being  fused  down,  that  it  really  is  no  coneequenoe 
to  what  extent  ancient  and  obw^te  land-maiks 
are  taken  into  account,  in  adjusting  our  durent 
representations.  There  is  much  truth  in  thia,  and 
we  are  not  indii^oaed  to  attach  due  wei^t  to 
such  a  ooiuideration — ^bat  then,  as  TPe  have  al- 
ready stated,  Sootlamd  differs  in  its  eeelariagriwi 
platform,  and  in  its  legal  code,  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  empire,  and  so  l<nig  as  these  difie- 
rential  usages  are  prolonged,  Scotland  cannot  with 
safety  to  its  own  peculiar  interests,  consent  to  be 
thrust  aside  after  the  fitshions  of  past  years.  If  a 
Scotch  measure  requires  to  be  introduced,  it  is 
sure  to  be  cushioned  till  the  fag  end  of  tho  Ses> 
sion — and  after  it  is  allowed  to  be  mooted  in  St. 
Stephen's  it  is  postponed  and  postponed  again,  till 
human  endurance  becomes  exhausted,  and  the 
wearied  Scotch  patriots  are  glad  to  let  it  sink  al- 
together. How  often,  for  example,  have  the  Sootch 
UnivOTsity  Lists,  the  Sheriff's  Courts,  and  the 
Edinbu^h  Annuity  Tax  Bills  been  brought  for- 
ward, been  adjourned,  and  then  finally  tosaed 
overboard?  Meetings  innumerable  have  bean 
held;  deputations  without  end  have  dunned 
Cabinets,  and  have  waited  on  influential  mem- 
bers, and  striven  in  every  form  to  obtain  Pariia- 
mentary  redress,  and  yet  at  tiie  time  we  now 
write,  the  end  seems  as  &r  off  as  ever.  No  purely 
Enghsh  or  Irish  grievances  of  such  clamant  cha- 
racter, would  have  been  put  off  so  long — at  least 
our  disappointments  tend  to  make  us'  think  so ; 
and  in  such  matters,  the  sense  of  injustice  is  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  the  reality. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  is  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  phraseology  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament is  often  couched.*  Let  any  lawyCT 
examine  the  Statuto-book,  since  1707,  and  we 
defy  him,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  to  say  whether 
certain  acts  are  applicable  to  Scotland  or  not. 
There  are  numerous  instances  where  we  would  be 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  tho  provisions  of  cer- 
tain admirable  statutes,  and  in  whose  operation 
Scotland  may,  by  implication,  seom  to  be  included, 
but  which,  from  their  non-rec(^nitaon  of  our 
peculiar  legal  machinery,  are  to  us,  practically,  a 
dead  letter.  This  defect  might  have  heea  eadly 
remedied  at  Hio  time,  had  any  Scotch  memba 
been  at  the  trouble  of  enquiring  at  the  fromer  tit 
a  new  law  if  ho  intended  that  its  incidence  should 
be  limited  by  the  Tweed.  Of  late,  we  admit, 
that  a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  biUs,  dining 
the  sweep  of  their  operations,  but  tho  practice 
has  not  been  general,  and  inattention  to  it  has 
caused  much  irregularity  and  coniusitm,  which  a 
more  careful  attention  to  Scotch  interests  mis^t 
hare  prevented. 

•  « It  yr&R  accidentally  discovered,  last  year,  that  in  lO 
English  Law  Befonn  Bill  (which,  bom  Hs  title,  no  one 
could  suppoRc,  was  intended  to  apply  to  Sootland)  a 
clause  had  beeu  inserted  by  the  AtUiniey-Geaeral  placing 
all  Scotland  imder  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tho  |^Ush  Law 
Conrts," — Statement  ^  SeoUUh  I$$6eidti<8L 
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In  our  last  we  anticipated  that  the  cry  of 
"JostLoe  to  Sootland"  would  gain  strength,  and 
ve  have  not  been  mistaken.  An  "ABSOciatum  £» 
the  Kainteuanoe  of  Soottiali  Bights  "  has  been 
formed,  and  altbAOgh  a  tei^enoy  to  exaggeration 
is  obBerrable  in  the  address  issued  by  this  body, 
and  despite  the  B<»newhat  motley  character  of 
its  list  of  adherents,  who,  from  differences  in 
politun,  are  not  likely  to  agree  as  to  what  really 
constitate  grievances,  and  much  less  as  to  what 
should  be  appropriate  remedies — yet  the  move- 
ment is  entitled  to  more  sympathy,  and  is  likely 
to  attract  more  notice  than  some  portions  of  the 
Scottish  prees  seem  willing  to  admit.  Their  cata- 
logue of  wrongs  is  long,  and  some  of  the  it^ms 
may  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  a 
miorosoopio  eye,  but  then  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  every  lawyer  crama  his  brief,  and  that 
he  is  bound  to  swell  his  case  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; and  there  is  always  a  natural  tendency  to 
make  more  than  adequate  atonem^t  for  remiss- 
ness, when  claims  long  n^eoted  oome  to  be 
vindicated.  "What  more  than  anything,  also, 
will  tei^^  to  moke  this  aasocuition  formidable 
is  the  eircnnutance  tiiat  an  injury,  of  some 
kindoroUier,  is  made  out  as  having  been  inflicted 
on  every  eonceivatde  section  of  the  community, 
and  each  is  in  turn  appealed  to  for  assietance. 

Thus  the  ire  of  the  Modem  Athenians  is  sought 
to  be  roused  by  their  being  told  that  while  Go- 
vermnent  pays  the  Dublin  police ;  Aulk  Reekie  has 
to  support  her  own  "true  blue"  and  fire-side  de- 
fenders. Tho  Scotch  in  general  aro  sought  to  rise 
irt  arms,  because  the  Act  regarding  Free  Libraries 
and  Museums  has  not  been  extended  to  the  north 
— because  the  Commissioners  of  "Woods  and 
Forests  prop  up  English  abbeys  and  lay  out 
English  parks,  while  Scotch  palaces  are  left  to  the 
owls  and  bats,  and  Sawny  by  inuondo  is  himself 
left  to  follow  Sydney  Smith's  advice,  of  going 
bare-legged  to  his  native  hills  for  fresh  air,  with 
a  bag  of  sulphur  in  one  hand,  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  the  other.  The  Placemen  of  Scotland 
are  called  on  todedare  war,  because  fhdr  occupa- 
tion is  gone  or  limited  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
Scotch  min^  the  unmerdfhl  pruning  of  the  Ex- 
cise, Coatomfl,  and  Stamp  Offices,  because  the 
fimotioaiaries  of  the  Dublin  Post-offlce  rejoice  in 
larger  salaries  than  their  brethren  in  the  Edin- 
burgh establishment,  and  because  Glasgow  cannot 
get  a  decent  post-offlce.  Inventors  are  invited  to 
grumble,  because  tho  Patent  law  is  cumbrous  in 
its  Scotch  working.  Savants  are  tempted  to  in- 
dulge in  the  unphUosophical  pastime  of  agitation, 
because  England  and  Ireland  get  grants  to  their 
National  Q^dleries  of  Art,  to  their  Geological,  Na- 
tural Hi^ry,  Antiquarian  and  General  Museums, 
while  Scotland  gets  nothing,  or  the  next  thing  to 
it,  for  such  pxuposea."  University  professors  are 
solicited  to  join  in  the  m^ee,  because  they  ore 
not  represented,  and  because  they  receive  shabby 
grants  from  tho  Treasury.  The  medical  men  are 
expected,  and  certainly  not  without  reason,  to 
be  bilious,  because  Dublin  hospitals  get  large  sums 
and  Scotch  infirmaries  none — bcoause  the  stamps 
zeqniied  fat  Scotch  graduates,  Moid  Scotch  phy- 


sicians are  much  higher  than  those  exacted  from 
Hibernian  members  of  the  healing  art — because 
the  Board  of  Health  ignmed  the  Scoteh  &oulty 
durii^  the  visttationo  f  the  cholera — and  because, 
while  fbg^ish  leeches  mftj  practice  in  Scotiand, 
Scotch  chirurgeons  cannot  in  virtue  of  the  English 
Apothecaries  Act,  bleed  and  blister  in  England  with 
Hke  impunity.  The  nobility  of  Scotland  are  re- 
quested to  co-operate,  because  state  appointments 
have  been  cut  down  by  the  score,  and  because 
those  few  whioh  have  been  spared  are  not  paid 
for.    Scotch  warriors  are  asked  to  unsheathe  the 
claymore  because    there  is  only  one  major- 
general,  and  he  has  a  staff  of  only  one  officer  in 
all  Scotland — ^because  the  governorship  of  Edin- 
burgh castle  has  been  annexed  to  something  else 
— because  by  the  dismantlement  of  our  forts,  we  are 
left  as  prey  to  the  spoilers — because  the  course  at 
the  Scottish  Naval  and  Military  Academy  is  not 
recognised  like  tho  teaching  at  Sandhurst — ^be- 
cause we  have  no  army  charities,  like  Greenwich, 
and  because  we  have  no  arsenals ;  and  last  of  all 
&B  marine  interest  is  asked  to  lend  a  hand,  be- 
cause, while  England  has  five  haxbonn  of  leftage, 
Scotland  has  non&— because  it  has  no  dockyard, 
and  because  the  Trinity  House  threatens  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Scotoh  Light  House  Commissioners. 
And  BO  forth.     Every  one,  unlike  Canning's 
knife-grinder,  must  have  a  story  to  tell,  tine 
may  well  pause  and  take  breath  after  recording 
even  in  tho  moat  summary  fashion,  such  a  host  of 
complaints.    That  many  of  them  are  well-founded 
we  doubt  not — and,  indeed,  wo  pointed  out  not 
a  few  of  them  two  months  ago — but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  these,  we  are  bound  to  aver,  have 
been  perpetrated  with  any  deliberate  direct  in- 
tention of  injuring  Scotland.  England  and  Deland 
have,  unquestionably,  been  looking  after  their 
own  interests ;  but  if  we  did  not  at  the  time  stand 
up  and  vindicate  our  rights,  it  is  we  ourselves 
and  not  they  that  aro  mainly  to  blame.   "WiUi  all 
our  disabilities  and  disadvantegcs,  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  drown  the  national  voice — no  one 
evet  tried  to  choke  the  Scoteh  bagpipe,  or  let  out 
ito  wind ;  there  was  notiiing  to  have  prevented 
us  from  makmg  a  bolder  stand  than  we  did. 
Did  we  select  our  members  fbr  their  Scotch  pa- 
triotism ?  Did  we  try  to  make  patriots  of  those 
whom  we  selected  ?  and  have  Scoteh  members  on 
all  occasions  done  their  duty  ?  Let  these  queries  be 
fairly  answered  before  we  cen8^l^e  others.  Tho 
Scotch  have  been  an  industrious,  commercial 
people,  not  overly  given  to  politics,   but  yet 
tho  Scoteh  voice  has  been  heard  tolerably  loud 
in  the  political  contentions  of  the  day,  and  this 
infers  leadership  and  oiganization.    Now  who 
have  been  our  leaders  ?    The  busy  politicians  in 
Scotland  have  been  the  lawyers,  who,  more  than 
any  other  class  in  the  country,  can  make  politics 
pay ;  and,  from  Gxe  advocate  in  tho  Parliament- 
house,  who  looked  for  a  sheriffdom  or  a  judge- 
ship, down  to  the  smallest  country  writer,  who 
lon^d  to  bo  made  procurator-fiscal,  there  were 
swarms  of  1<^  time-servers,  ^lo  would. attack- 
Whigs  or  Tories,  as  t^if3»9tj>Wt01@l>^Kvho 
would  not  Ineatlu  the  SBudleBt  whisper  iif&vour  of 
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national  interests,  if  tho  wrong  happened  to  be 
done  by  their  own  party,  or  if  its  exposure,  when 
perpetrated  by  the  opposition,  did  not  happen  to 
suit  their  own  side.  Xhese  gentlemen  had  too 
much  to  do  in  minding  their  own  af&irs,  to  attend 
to  those  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  It  were,  how- 
ever,  an  injustice  to  the  l^al  profession  to  award 
a  monopoly  of  blame  to  them;  they  had  many 
lay  ooadjutorsj  whose  expectant  eyes  being  fixed 
on  cadetships  fca  sons,  and  places  in  the  Excise 
and  Customs,  to  their  other  "  belonging^,"  dough- 
tily pursoed  a  similar  line  of  remaneratiye  policy ; 
and  naving  in  due  season  reaped  their  rewards, 
they  wisely  preserved  a  "  calm  sough"  regarding 
matters  tlutt  did  not  immediatoly  affect  themselves 
as  indiTiduals.  This  is  the  plain  history  of  the 
matter;  and  if  the  Scottish  community  quietly 
allowed  those  self-constituted  champions  to  feather 
their  own  nests,  and  to  neglect  the  weightier  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  large,  let  not  ^gland  or 
Ireland  be  Uamed,  if  they  had  the  spirit  to  act 
otherwise. 

Now,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  are  being 
opened,  and  indeed  the  danger  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  consists  in  oui*  becoming  too  wide  awake, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  some  risk  of  our  in- 
dulging in  a  snappishness  of  tone,  and  of  prefer- 
ring selfish  demuids  on  all  occasions  when  Bcoteh 
interests  are,  or  are  only  supposed  to  be,  involved. 
Wo  would  caution  our  countrymen  against  the 
Iriah  s^tem  of  complain^  and  would  have  them 


to  go  to  work  in  a  steady  and  temperate  manner. 
In  the  first  place  let  us  see  to  get  an  increase  of 
members,  when  the  proper  time  comes — that  we 
think  may  be  contended  for  as  an  act  of  simple 
justice.  Let  our  representatives  be  weU  selected, 
and  well  schooled  after  they  have  been  selected, 
and  then  our  afi)urs  will  be  vigilantly  seen  to. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake  in  deciding,  as  to 
what  constitutes  fidelity  to  Scotch  interests— we 
should  be  sorry  if  this  movement  were  to  d^ene- 
rate  into  a  dirty  scramble  for  money  grants,  and 
a  trumpery  agitation  for  the  revival  tn  smecnres — 
it  wore  but  d^;rada1ion  in  ^  extreme,  if  every 
time  that  Enghmd  draws  a  shilling,  and  Ireland 
sixpence,  ScoUand  should  be  bawling  out  for  its 
twopence.  This  would  never  do — we  must  rather 
move  on — and  the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  not  to 
raise  Scotland  to  the  height  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  to  bring  them  down  to  the  IotoI  of 
Scotland.  Let  the  policy  of  our  representation 
be  to  reihso  sternly  all  places,  pensions  and 
grants  to  others,  that  are  denied  to  us ;  and  this 
on  the  ground  that,  as  we  have  been  able  to  get 
on  without  them,  so  may  the^.  Let  them  thus 
start  light-weighted  with  us  m  the  race,  and  let 
there  be  a  generous  contention,  whether  John, 
Alexander,  or  Patrick,  shall  at  &eir  own  charge 
produce  the  b^  police,  tiie  best  physicians,  the 
best  philosophers,  the  best  sculptors,  the  best 
painters,  the  best  oifizenB,  the  best  evcrytliing. 
And  this  will  be  "Justice  to  Scotland." 
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CHAPTEU  VU. 

PBEFAOATIOKS. 

It  might  be  six  or  seven  days  after  tho  departure 
of  Arthur  Denning,  that  Miss  Spicer  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  notice  from  Mr.  Tremont  to 
prepare  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gofutjutor.  I  soy  "  agreeably  surprised,"  because 
nothmg  could  havo  been  more  accordant  with 
Miss  Spicer's  turn  of  mind,  than  tho  turning  and 
overturning  of  furniture,  the  raising  of  dust 
clouds,  the  use  of  soap  and  water  to  allay  the 
some,  the  setting  in  a  bnstie  of  the  body  menial 
— and  all  those  matters  supposed  to  comport 
with  the  character  she  was  most  anxious 
to  maintain — ^namely,  that  of  an  active  house' 
keeper.  Indeed,  the  organizing  faculty  was  so 
strong  in  Miss  Spicer,  that  she  was  often  known 
to  disorganize  everything  in  tho  esteblishment, 
that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  setting  it 
in  order  again,  and  seeing  a  new  and  beautiful 
creation  arise  under  her  hand.  She  therefore 
seiiEed  upon  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Tremont  as 
a  golden  opportunity,  and  lay  in  bed  awake  half 
the  night,  forming  plans  for  the  morrow.  The 
aforesaid  "  body  menial "  knew  by  the  air  of  dig- 


nity in  Miss  Spicer's  countenance,  as  afae  arrived  | 
to  "tumthem  out"  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual, 
that  something  was  in  agitation ;  and  great  were 
the  preparations  of  hot  water,  and  scnibbiDg 
brushes,  and  white-wash,  in  the  superintendence 
of  which  she  was  directly  up  to  the  eyee.  i 

"  The  house  was  to  be  t^aoed  from  garret  to 
cellar,"  said  Miss  Spicer,  an  op^tion  which  took 
place,  according  to  routine,  usually  nx  times  in 
the  year,  besides  on  partictdar  oocasisns  hko  the 
present,  which  were  always  hailed  by  that  lady 
as  spooial  interpoaitiona  of  Provideiioe  in  ha 
&vour. 

The  four  apartm^ts  for  his  lordi^p  mmt  be 
reader  by  Saturday,  and  tiie  general  estafaUsfament 

as  prim  as  a  new  pin,  from  top  to  toe,  Ibr  so  dis- 
tinguished a  guest.  Though  no  Catholic  herself. 
Miss  Spicer  knew  what  was  due  to  her  character 
and  standing  as  houseke^)^.  Be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  she  was  no  housekeeper  in  the  pro- 
fessional scnso  of  the  term ;  she  was  a  sort  of 
Daeima  in  the  family,  and  practised  the  dutiee  of 
housekeeper  in  an  amateur  sense,  known  only  to 
those  practical  and  business-like  entities — the 
ladies  of  the  United  States.   Prom  room  to  room 
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went  Miss  Spicer,  all  day,  directing  and  en- 
couraging her  forces  both  by  precept  and  example ; 
for  it  was  a  maxim  of  hers,  "that  nobody  had 
any  title" — taightle!  Miss  S.  pronounced  it, 
nasally — the  nose,  in  all  cases,  being  her  principal 
oi^an  of  utterance — "  title  to  direct  others  to  do 
what  they  coold  not  put  their  own  hand  to."  Uiss 
Spicer,  Uierefore,  in  person  rubbed  the  Indian 
flour  into  the  eaipets  to  deanse  them  withal — 
purifled  the  chandeliers,  glass-drops,  and  other 
articles,  and,  tip-top  achieTemrait  of  clerer  house- 
keepers, indulged  her  fingers  in  the  luxury  of 
scrubbing  white  punt.  The  individual  who  was 
the  main-stay  in  the  execution  of  this  operation, 
was  an  Irish  girl,  named  Biddy  Fagia,  one  of  the 
most  active  "  hands  "  in  the  household,  and  there- 
fore in  high  esteem.  3Iiss  Spicer  being  the  only 
Protestant  under  the  roof  ("barring  the  black 
coachman  and  the  other  niggers,"  whom  Biddy, 
from  the  heights  of  her  Circassian  dignity,  re- 
garded "  aa  no  betther  than  the  brutes,  poor 
sowls,"  and  therefore  quite  beneath  her  logic), 
Biddy  had  been  seized  with  a  great  interest  about 
her  salvation,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  en- 
gage her  in  controversy,  miss  Spicer's  silent 
habits  affiffded  great  encouragement  to  poor  Biddy, 
who  ^idly  supposed  her  arguments  therefbre 
quite  unansw^ble.  Ifiss  Spioer  being  fiiirly 
engaged  with  the  scrabbing  brush  on  the  window 
shatter,  Biddy  proceeded : 

"  Och,  and  that  I  should  Kve  to  see  the  day, 
and  honour  and  glory  to  it — when  Biddy  Fagin's 
unworthy  fillers  should  bo  a  scrubbing  paint 
for  hia  holiness — Mid  yer  own  too  Miss  Spicer. 
Blessed  is  the  church  as  has  anointed  Bishops  and 
Prastes — not  like  them  poor  sheep  of  a  meeting- 
hoose,  left  to  their  own  silly  thoughts  a  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  world,  without  a  Pastor  to 
show  them  the  good  way  through  it,  or  to  pray 
them  out  o*  pui^tory  when  they  leave  it.  And 
it's  the  beautiful  sermon  Father  Muller  preached 
after  mass  last  Sunday  about  the  Coadjutor ;  and 
spoke  BO  pretty.  Fauicr  MuUer  is  the  prettiest 
and  tallest  priest  that  ever  wore  a  frock — and  it's 
handsome  he'll  look  when  waiting  on  his  lord- 
Bhip." 

And  what  did  he  say?"  said  Miss  Spicer,  who 
always  encouraged  fSiesraring  maid  in  this  sort  of 
talk,  as  it  served  as  a  specira  of  anointing  oil  bolh 
to  her  temper  and  to  her  fingers.  "And  how 
should  I  know"  returned  Biddy,  "shure  it  was 
all  in  Butoh.  Father  Knller  always  preaches  in 
Dutch,  but  Mr.  Eomooh  told  me  it  was  all  about 
the  Coadjutor." 

"It  must  have  been  more  entwtaining  than 
ediiying,"  said  Miss  Spicer. 

This  remark  being  somewhat  above  Biddy's 
intellects,  she  proceeded  immediately  to  her  fa- 
Tonrite  subject-— "the  blessed  Saint  Mary  Magda- 
lene." Biddy  always  assumed  a  very  sedate  and 
solemn  aspect  when  approaching  this  sacred  theme. 
Her  voice  fell  into  a  deex>-toned  cadence,  and  the 
words  come  out  lengthened  and  slow.  "  And  my 
own  saint  she  is!"  said  Biddy,  "bairin  that  I 
was  bom  on  St.  Bridget's  day,  and  was  put  un- 
dex  hx  protection  w  VfHX  m  h«r  noms  at  the 


holy  font.  Bo  you  know  about  the  blessed  Saint 
Mary  Magdalene,  my  lady  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ! "  said  Miss  Spicer  encouragingly,  as 
she  rang  the  cloths  out  of  the  water,  and  Biddy 
scrubbed  off  the  points  of  her  fingers  in  her  zeal. 
*'  Foot  Ihing  and  it's  a  wanderer  she  was  dinro, 
but  turned  a  worthy  penitent  at  last;  and  longed 
sore  to  go  to  confession.  And  she  stood  at  the 
door  of  tihe  church  under  the  belfry,  all  ololhed  in 
r^;  shamed  to  go  in,  shure,  fox  she  was  a  sinner. 
And  the  praste  went  out,  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  up  the  aisle  to  the  holy  altar. 
After  that  she  sinned  again  and  ran  away  for 
shame  to  the  wilderness,  and  was  found  by  the 
angels  by  the  river  of  Jordan. 

"  And  there  was  the  blessed  St.  Mogue  too," 
continued  Biddy,  "  the  church  of  St.  Mogue  is  in 
the  vaUey  where  I  was  bom,  in  Ireland;  and 
many's  the  day  I  have  gone  to  mass,  with  the 
blessed  St.  Mogue,  standing  in  his  niche,  before 
the  high  altar.  The  wicked  Protestants,  bad  luck 
to  them,  once  threw  down  the  image  of  the 
blessed  St  Mogue ;  and  when  the  praste  came  to 
momii^  prayers,  there  wad  the  saint  lying  on  his 
face,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  brok^  off,  and 
his  feet  broken  of^  and  nothing  left  to  him  bat 
the  stump  of  his  blessed  body.  Well,  would  vo 
believe  it — ^in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
bishop — the  next  morning  when  the  praste  went 
in,  there  was  the  blessed  St.  Mogue  standii^  in 
bis  place  again,  whole  in  lith  and  limb,  and  none 
the  worse.  Well  anon,  the  heretick  soldiers  came 
round  again,  and  they  never  left  the  church  this 
time  till  they  burnt  it.  But  the  blessed  St. 
Mogue  took  care  of  his  own,  and  built  up  the 
church  again,  in  a  night,  fair  and  stately — with 
stone  and  lime — and  ^ere  it  was  in  the  monting 
as  fresh  as  a  daisy." 

"  Strange  indeed,"  said  Miss  Spicer. 

"Bless  your. heart,  Madam,"  returned  Biddy, 
"  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  And  it's  the  great 
consecration  we're  goin  to  see,  when  his  lordship 
the  Coacyutor  comes.  And  the  beautiful  new 
church  that's  didicated  to  Saint  John.  His  rivi- 
rance  is  going  to  bring  with  him  a  rilic — a  grate 
riUc  in  a  golden  box — nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  bit  of  the  mdl  of  Saint  J<^'8  blessed  big  too, 
and  found  1^  the  angels  in  a  cave  in  Jerusalem. 
Och,  and  it  is  my  young  lady  that  will  be  rejoic- 
ing— *A  most  worthy  and  pious  young  lady  ia  yer 
mistress," — says  Father  Bollard  to  me  one  day. 
And,  och,  I  tlunks  myself,  but  she's  most  worthy 
to  be  a  saint.  Many's  ihe  oowld  morning  be- 
times, and  the  snow  on  the  earth,  have  I  opened 
the  door  for  her,  and  she  away  on  foot  to  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  altar 
floor.  And  barriu  when  at  church  duly,  she 
neither  lets  sun  or  wind  look  on  her,  and  can't 
set  foot  out  of  doors  without  carriage  and  liveries. 
Och,  but  she's  a  humble  lady,  and  sets  little  ac- 
count on  rest  and  ease,  when  duty  knocks  at  the 
door.  Every  morning  of  the  last  seven,  have  I 
let  her  out  to, early  prayers  at  five  o'clock;  and 
think  it  is  edmoet  true  what  Father  Bollard  says, 
that  Heaven  is  1iaininftJ^|oJ^Ai©l©mte' 

By  this  time  the  paint  was  as  vmte  m  stain- 
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leas  as  a  mirror,  Biddy's  talk,  as  had  been  re- 
marked by  Miss  Spicer,  having  served  her  as  a 
sort  of  "  elbow  grease." 

Wifw  Spicer  having  thus  managed  all  the  ser- 
vants in  her  own  way,  by  practising  on  their  weak 
points,  and  other  approved  methods,  so  as  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of  each 
—a  tact  on  which  she  prided  herself — the  four 
apartments  were  duly  prepared,  and  the  genius 
of  order  once  more  assumed  its  sovereignty  over 
the  lately  revolutionized  establishment.  And 
now,  all  anxiously  awaited  their  distingfuiBhed 
goest^  who  was  expected  from  Europe,  as  Ur. 
Tremont  was  formally  informed,  by  the  next 
Liverpool  steem-ship. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  iLBBITAL. 

The  Coadjutor  arrived  punctually  at  the  ap- 
pointed day  and  hour.  He  was  welcomed  with 
the  respect  due  to  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and 
received  his  honoxir  as  one  to  whom  honow:  is 
due.  He  was  affectionate  to  hia  sister,  courteous 
to  Mr.  Tronont,  but  took  little  notice  of  Blanche, 
beyond  the  ordinaiy  forms  of  salutation. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  brother?" — ^waa 
the  natural  question  of  Ifias  d'Oorman  to  Blanche, 
88  soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone. 

"Z  can  Bcareely  tell — he  is  altogether  so  pecu- 
liar— Do  yoa  know  it  sbikes  me,  I  have  eeea  or 
known  him  before ;  he  seems  not  entirely  new  to 
me.  Bat  no !  quite  impossible  1  When  be  speaks, 
I  seem  to  have  some  distinct  oonscionsness  for  a 
moment,  of  some  fincmer  knowledge  of  Mm ;  and 
I  am  on  the  pcunt,  as  I  think,  of  recollecting  all 
about  it ;  but  the  remembrance  eludes  me  like  a 
shadow  or  a  ghost,  and  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever.  Don't  you  think,  Charlotte," — said 
Miss  Tremont,  after  a  pause — "  your  brother  has 
the  sweetest  voice  you  ever  heard  V 

"  I  never  remarked" — said  llisB  (VGknrman, in- 
differently. 

Blanche  sat  after  this  in  an  absent  musing 
fashion  for  nearly  an  hour,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  and  seeming  utterly  unooUBcioDB  of  ^e 
world  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Meantime,  one  day  succeei^  another,  and  the 
Coadjutor  appeared  to  be  holding  the  little  court 
of  his  diocese  in  the  villa  of  Mr.  Tremont.  The 
principal  personages  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  invited  to  do  him  honour,  and  his  time  passed 
in  a  continual  loatine  of  visiting.  He  had  no 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  one  so  unimportant  as 
Blanche ;  and  she  saw  many  days  pass  without 
being  able  to  elicit  one  word  of  counsel,  or  to 
consult  with  Mm  upon  the  subject,  with  regard 
to  which  she  had  hoped  for  so  much  benefit  &om 
Ms  advice  and  assistance.  Besides,  Denning  was 
absent,  and  here  was  a  flaw  in  the  main  point  of 
her  design. 

_  One  night  lafe,  when  as  she  thought  the  f^ily 
drde  had  all  dispersed,  she  was  engaged  in  cover- 
ing up  her  harp ;  and,  previous  to  doing  so,  had 
touched  a  few  chords  of  a  wild  air  that  struck  her. 
She  found  bers^  aoddenlf  torn  zoaad  aa  if  at- 


tracted by  some  electric  influence,  and  saw  the 
Coadjutor  leaning  against  the  railing  wMch  sepa-  I 
rated  the  balcony  from  the  apartment,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  an  earnestness  that  made 
her  start  and  utter  a  slight,  though  suppressed 
scream.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  retire ;  but  re- 
covering herself  in  a  moment,  and  thinking  how 
foolish  it  would  appear,  she  remained. 

"  Come  Mther,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  advanc- 
ing into  the  apartment ;  and  he  regarded  her  with 
so  much  benignity  and  kindness  that  Blanche  Mi 
ashamed  of  her  former  nervous  agitation.  The 
Coadjutor  was  a  hai^iome  man,  witii  the  fivei- 
nation,  when  he  so  willed  it,  in  Ms  conntenanoe, 
which  high  cultoxe  and  higb  Ineeding  in^^nrt. 
His  &ce  was  hollowed  by  thought,  with  a 
paleness  rendered  impressive  by  tfte  blucknees  of 
his  eyes  and  hair.  The  slight  flurry  and  agitation 
of  Blanche  heightened  the  style  of  her  beauty,  as 
she  approached  him  in  obedience  to  his  command; 
and  so  they  stood  there  togetiier,  the  pastor  and 
(he  lamb  of  his  fold.  Bl^che  had  always  re- 
garded Mm  with  a  sort  of  fear,  which  was  now 
not  quite  invisible  in  her  manner. 

*'  You  do  not  dread  me,  my  daughter,"  said  he. 

"  I  ought  not — ^yon  are  too  good  \" 

"  I  blune  myself  that  I  have  been  w  negligent  ' 
of  you.  Having  so  many  affairs  to  occupy  me,  it 
was  impossible — beUeve  me,  I  have  not  been 
altogether  so  mindless  of  you  as  it  i^tpeaied.  I 
have  watched  yon  often,  and  seen  that  yon  were 
not  very  happy.  Nay,  marvel  not,  ^e  &then  oi 
the  church  watch  over  the  darlings  of  their  flocks 
with  the  penetrating  eyes  of  spiritual  afibotim,  and 
are  as  quick  to  discern  their  sofforings  as  liiey  are 
eager  to  administer  relief," 

Blanche  marvelled;  he  had  hitherto  been  so 
reserved  and  so  inacceeaible ;  and  now  it  eeemed 
as  if  the  very  angel  of  mercy  was  in  his  voioe. 
8he  felt  the  same  foscination  come  over  her  thai 
she  had  recollected  on  a  previous  occasion,  and 
listened  to  the  aonnd  as  to  uiat  of  vaguely  remem- 
bered music. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,  dear  &ther,'*  said 
she ;  "  but  I  am  much  perplexed,  and  have  longed 
for  your  coimsel  more  than  for  anything  on  earth." 

"  It  is  too  late  to-night,  but  come  to  me  to-mor- 
row to  my  study.   I  will  devote  the  momisg  to 
yon,  and  assist,  as  best  I  may,  in  making  fJie  son  , 
of  peace  enlighten  a  lot  wnuh  ong^it  to  he  so  i 
tranqnil.   Ton  havB  been  too  well-instrnoted  in  j 
your  duties,  dear  daughter,  not  to  know      a  | 
fiiU  and  frank  disclosure  onthe  point  to  wMch  yon 
allude,  is  not  only  necessary,  but  a  complete  un- 
veiling of  your  mind,  your  habits,  and  your  life. 
Ton  will  bring  any  boo^  you  may  be  ^igaged 
with  at.present,  that  I  may  judge  of  the  species  of 
nutriment  upon  which  your  mind  pastures  itself. 
Your  confessor  is  your  second  self,  with  a  wisdom 
to  direct  the  af^drs  of  your  lot,  iniaUible,  because 
divinely  imparted— wMch  you,  poor,  ftail  lamb,  | 
are  too  erring  to  supply." 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  all  this,"  said  Blanche, 
"  and  I  hope  mudi  from  your  Ktintly  wisdom  and 
pastoral  love." 

"Ch>od  Bight I  fdid  iOi^  fho  ptMCh)^ 
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over  ym,  and  bless  your  rest."  There  was  a 
cashion  ne&r,  and  Sltuiche,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
knelt  upon  it  and  bent  herhead  under  his  liands. 
He  clasped  them,  oyer  that  beantiftal  head, 
covered  wiui  waves  of  rich  brown  hair,  and — ^with 
that  deep  musical  voice  of  his— murmured  a 
benediction.  Blanche  remained  kneeling  on  the 
eoshion  after  it  was  over,  as  if  loath  to  be  gone 
and  lose  its  echo.  She  rose,  however,  after  a  few 
moments,  and  glided  noiselessly  through  the  dim 
light  of  the  apartment,  mounted  the  staircase,  and 
gained  her  own  room. 

OHAPTEB  IX. 

TBS  KITITE  AKEBIOAN  PIBIT.^EOW  THEV  lUlUOa  A 
CAKYA88  IN  THE  MODEL  BEFITBLtO. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Lamplighter  put  forward  his 
pretensions  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Whig  interest,  in  the 
year  18 — ,  The  honourable  gentleman  was  a 
Perfectionist,  and  built  much  upon  the  support  of 
his  pretensions  by  that  sect  wMch  is  one  of  the 
most  numerous  in  the  conntrjr.  The  gentleman 
and  his  lady,  who  were  travelling  upon  an  ostensi- 
ble ^pleasure  tour,  at  len^  reaped  Fhilippi,  tiie 
capital  manu&otoiing  city  of  the  Yidley  of 
the  Saskatchawan.  Though  persons  of  wealth 
and  consideration,  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  an 
obscure,  fourth-rate  hotel.  There  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lamplighter,  accustomed  to  preside,  and  with  a 
good  grace  too,  on  the  Supreme  Judicial  Bench  of 
his  country,  received  his  fiiends,  decked  out  in  an 
old  threadbare  surtout,  a  dir^  white  neckcloth, 
trousers  terribly  worn  in  the  scams,  with  ex- 
tremities that  terminated  about  half-way  below 
bis  knees,  and  were  th^  met  by  the  leathern 
folds  of  one  of  the  ugliest  and  ioi^jest-footed  pair 
of  boots  that  ever  defiarmed  the  hnrnan  limbs  di- 
vine. 

Neither  was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lamplighter  at  all 
behind  in  the  duties  of  the  canvass.  Mrs.  Lwoip- 
lighter  ooonpied  a  drawing-room  of  which  the 
fiirnitnre  was  very  shabby  and  mean,  and  quite 
defiant  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  life ; — 
and  was  there  snrnmnded  by  the  Perfectionist 
ladies,  whose  husbands  and  male  relatives  were 
holding  converse  in  anoQier  place  on  graver  mat- 
ters with  the  prospective  President.  The  Perfec- 
tionist ladies  were  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
colour  and  ornament  in  &eir  costmne,  by  wearing 
long  poke-bonnets  trimmed  with  very  little  bits  of 
white  or  grey  ribbon,  quite  scomfiil  of  flirbelows 
or  bows.  "With  these  personages  Mrs.  Lamp- 
lighter was  reported  to  hiave  engaged  in  mutual 
exhortations  during  the  course  of  the  morning. 
They  had  also  en^i^ed  in  singing  hymns  more 
than  once,  and  the  interrals  of  Uie  time  being 
filled  np  with  gossip,  the  lady  congratulated  her- 
Belf  that  she  bod  subserved  the  purposes  of  her 
husband  admirably,  and  made  many  staunch 
friends.  Her  own  friends  would  not  have  known 
ber,asdiesatt^uB  robed  in  a  grey  stuff  drew,  veir 
bigh  necked  and  very  precise  in  the  out,  with 
her  hair  much  of  the  same  shade,  drawn  off  her 
sad  twisted  up  behind  in  a  comb— «o  dis- 


playing the  angular  proportions  of  a  very  thin 
ysiognomy — and  making  of  her,  what  she  doubt- 
sly  desired  for  the  present  to  appear,  the  very 
beau  ideal  of  a  vpxa.  and  precise  P^ectioniat 
lady.  Mrs.  Lam^Lighter's  appearance,  however, 
was  very  different  in  the  ^polite  cindes  of  Wash- 
ington and  Kew  Tork — circles  which  X  am  bound 
to  say  she  was  weU  qualified  to  adorn.  But  she 
was  a  sharp  woman,  and  knew,  that  whoever 
would  float  on  to  fame  and  fortune,  must  not  resist 
the  currents  of  the  time  and  tide. 

There  was  a  party  at  this  time  struggling  into 
existence  in  some  of  the  principal  American 
towns,  to  test  whose  strength  and  vitality,  was  no 
inconsiderable  item  in  the  object  of  Mr.  Lamp- 
lighter's tour,  in  order  to  ascertain  thereby  what 
influence  his  identiflcation  of  himself  with  it  might 
lend  towards  his  future  designs  upon  the  Presi- 
dentship. This  party,  which  afterwards  so  sig- 
nalized iteelf  in  tiie  poUtics  of  the  country,  osten- 
sibly professed  to  have  o^;amzed  itself  for  the 
purpose  of  debarring  all  foreigners  from  political 
privileges,  and  espedally  ftom  the  ftaochise,  till 
after  a  period  of  lengthened  natoralization  on  the 
soil  of  the  conntey.  Thu,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  its  otUtaOtU  o^eot,  but  its  real  one  lay  miuh 
deeper,  and  was  a  measure  d  defence  necessarily 
resOTted  to  by  Protestants  against  the  a^;ressiona 
of  their  Catholic  foes.  The  existing  laws  of  the 
country  ran,  that  every  male  who  was  of  age 
should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  suf&age 
and  citizenship,  upon  proving  a  residence  of  four 
years.  The  emigration  of  Catholic  Irish  being 
as  ten  to  one  of  any  other  nation,  it  followed  that 
priestly  influence  upon  the  elections  was  immense; 
and  was  beginning  to  show  itself  on  the  free  soil 
of  the  West,  after  its  usual  benign  and  creditable 
manner.  In  a  land  where  religious  toleration  is 
itself  a  sort  of  religion,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  protestant  community  to  veil  their  objects 
under  a  political  disguise ;  and  the  doctrine  that 
no  foreigner  diould  be  admitted  to  naturalisation 
till  after  a  midence  of  twenty-five  years,  was 
everywhrae  promulgated  and  agitated  fbr,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  passed  into  a  law.  One  of  the 
most  active  of  the  agitators  was  Mr.  Eliab  Byron 
Tonney,  a  little,  lithe,  active  young  man,  largely 
connected  with  the  press,  and  whose  influence, 
from  acquaintanceship  and  personal  association 
with  editors  and  orators,  and  other  directors  of 
public  opinion,  was  supposed  to  be  great.  The 
disinterestedness  and  ^e  purity  of  his  motives 
might  sometimes  have  been  doubted,  but  at  pre- 
sent his  zeal  and  activity  made  him  the  most 
usefril  agent  of  the  party.  More  than  this,  Mr. 
Eliab  Byron  Tunney  had  one  point  on  which  he 
was  quite  sincere — and  self-interest  was  the  only 
other — ^namely,  a  hatred  to  all  foreigners,  parti- 
cularly English  ones,  of  whatever  dass,  sect,  or 
sentiment.  Mr.  Tunney  was  a  deeper  man  than 
the  Hon.  Judge  Lamplighter,  but  his  Biqieriority 
was  veiled  tmder  such  an  air  of  frivolity  and 
youthfulness,  an  air  which  he  was  in  the  habit  <xf 
assuming  to  thw  he  meant  to  victimize,  that  the 
judge  honoured  him  by  welcoming  him  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  he«rt|^  »  very  nse^  tool. 
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However,  it  was  the  judge's  interest  to  ai^ear  to 
be  patronized  just  now,  and  ho  was  ready  to  lick 
the  dost  befi>re  every  greasy,  arrogant  subject  of 
of  £ing  Kob,  that  strutted  into  his  presence. 

"■\rell,  now,  judge!"  said  Kr.  Eliab  Bvion 
TunnOT,  holding  out  his  hand  condescendingly — 
"  and  hoVs  yer  health  ?" 

"Pretty  clever,"  returned  the  Judgo,  shaking 
the  proflFered  hand  long  and  warmly — "  proud 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Tunnoy." 

Mr.  Lamplighter  was  now  the  centre  of  a  knot 
of  native  AmericanB,  eager  to  hear  his  sentiments 
upon  the  grand  question.  Much  was  expected 
ftt)m  the  punning  powers  of  Mr.  Tunney. 

"Happy  to  see  ye  among  us.  Sir!"  said  Mr. 
Tunney.  "Much  a  doing  in  yeur  parts  about 
the  na^ir«  American  question.  Sir  ?  What's  yer 
sratiments  now  on  that  'ere  point  V 

*'  Much  occupied  with  the  duties  of  my  office, 
gentlemen,  have  not  had  leisure  to  form  an  opinion, 
or  give  that  attention  to  the  subject  wMch  its 
great  importance  demands." 

"  Very  plain  case,  Sir,"  said  the  quick  shrill 
voice  of  Tax.  Tunn^,  "  overwhelming  numbers 
joined  the  party,  Sir— It  will  be  a  Presidency 
question,  Sur.  TXsOm  American,  Sir,  or  Anti- 
iaiw»  Amraican.  These  are  your  two  candidates, 
Sir.  Whigs,  Liberty-men,  Free-sailors,  all  with 
us— on  one  Naiic^-Americau  ticket,  Sir.  It's  a 
question,  Sir,  whether  this  great  country  shall  be 
governed  by  noiivet  or  foreigners;  whether  the 
insiduous  tyranny  of  England  is  to  be  permitted 
to  suborn  the  free  institutions  of  this  great  coun- 
try by  means  of  her  famine  stricken  hordes  in- 
grafted into  this  our  body  politic,  Sir — or  whether 
wo  shall  still  present  to  degenerate  Eur^  the 
spectacle  of  a  ftee,  united,  happy,  model-people. 
Sir." 

These  noble  and  patriotio  sratimonts  being 
warmly  responded  to  by  the  companions  by  whom 
he  was  backed,  and  wlu  cheered  him  as  if  he  had 
heea.  making  a  speech,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lampl^ter 
found  that  he  was  expected  to  make  a  suitable  re- 
ply, and  was  dealing  his  throat  fat  that  purpose, 
when  a  hubbnb  among  his  visitorB,  &rtimately  for 
him,  diverted  12ieir  attention.  Cries  of  "  a  spy — 
a  spy — ^tum  him  out !"  were  uttered  by  tiie  thin 
though  vehem^t  voice  of  Mr.  Tunney ;  when  lo ! 
in  the  object  of  his  animadversions  was  discovered 
among  the  throng,  the  handsome  and  stalwart 
proportions  of  our  friend,  Arthur  Denning. 

"  A  spy,  gentlemen  ?"  cried  he,  "  take  care  to 
whom  you  apply  such  a  word.  I  am  here  to  pay 
my  respects  to  my  personal  friend,  Mr.  Lamp- 
lighter; and  budge  not  a  hair's  breadth,  for  all 
the  tongues  in  Philippi." 

"  This  is  a  political  conference,  Sir — and  you 
are  an  enemy  in  the  camp — an  Englishman  and  a 
foreigner — out,  out !"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage. 

"  Out,  out!"  was  echoed  by  the  assembly,  while 
several  of  its  number  began  to  make  suspicious 
demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Denning. 

"  I  entreat  that  no  violence  ho  offered  to  Mr. 
Denning,"  said  Mr.  Lamphghter—"  what  he  says 
is  true-7-he  is  my  personal  mend," 


"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  suddenly  ' 
changing  his  tone,  "  here  has  been  a  great  failure 
and  a  great  disappointment.  The  man  who  owns 
an  Englishman  and  a  foreigner  for  his  friend,  has 
rendered  his  political  principles  suspected,  and 
our  support  impossible."  So  saying,  he  went  out, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  rest  in  succession, 
till  in  a  few  minutes  Denning  found  himedf 
standing  absolutely  alone  with  the  dumb-foundered 
judge. 

"  I  regret  all  this  very  much,"  said  Denning 
"having  only  called  to  express  my  thanks  for 
your  late  kindness  and  hospitalities,  when  I  viaited 
you  at  If oph ;  and  quite  as  ignorant,  as  you  may 
believe,  of  the  political  nature  of  tlds  reunion,  as 
unforeseeing  of  its  unfortunate  result." 

"  Oh !  do  not  mind  it,"  said  the  judgo,  "  it  hca 
not  been  quite  useless.  I  have  learnt  from  it  one 
important  lesson,  viz.,  that  the  Native-American 
movement  in  this  influential  city  has  a  much 
deeper  root  than  I  at  all  supposed." 

"  Come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  hotel  tiiis 
evening,"  said  Denning.  If  he  had  reflected  (or 
a  moment  upon  the  submisaiveness  exacted  in  a 
free  country  firam  a  servant  of  tiie  public,  he 
would  not  have  made  such  a  request. 

"Very  sorry,  but  engaged  ttiis  evening,"  said 
the  judge,  anxious  to  shuffle  off  the  subject  and 
out  of  his  visiter's  presoice. 

"  Adieu,  then,  Sir." 

"  Adieu !"  The  judge  wore  hia  arm  in  a  sling. 
He  bad  been  shaking  hands  oil  day ;  and  the  arm 
being  thereby  stiffened,  and  rendered  useless,  one 
would  think  it  could  not  make  much  difference 
in  the  sensations,  whether  they  had  been  caused 
by  the  knout  of  a  Husaian  autocrat,  or  inflicted 
by  the  remorselesB  salntations  of  supreme  Kinir  I 
Mob.  j 
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WxniB  his  reverence  the  Coadjutor  had  been 
sojourning  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tremont, 
Arthur  Denning  was  occupied  with  a  journey  into 
the  south  and  west,  and  upon  that  occasion  had 
indebted  himself  for  civilities  and  hospitalities  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Lamplighter,  to  whom  hs  had  been 
furnished  with  lettors  of  introduction. 

On  the  morning  of  his  return  to  Hiilippi,  he 
had  happened  to  alight  at  the  hotel  where  that 
gentleman  was  sojourning,  and  upon  that  occasion 
had  innocently  brought  upcm  him  the  discomfiture 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Inmiediately 
after,  riding  to  Mr.  Tremont's,  he  was  informed 
that  the  ladies  had  gone  out  to  be  present  at  the 
profession  of  a  couple  of  nuns,  which  was  at  that 
moment  taking  place,  with  great  ceremony,  at  the 
cathedral,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coadjutor. 
Denning  instantly  disoovOTod  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  ceremony,  imd  Qfxm  found  himself 
within  the  walla  of  the  cathedral.  The  ehnrch 
was  so  crowded  ttiat  he  oould  not  proceed  far 
forward ;  and  he  stood  in  the  aisle,  m>m  whence 
he  could  see  the  ceremonies.  These  t^peared  to 
be  near  their  close;  andthetwopoorn^  had  just 
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returned  from  the  vestry-room,  habited,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  frightful  conventual  dress,  and 
looking  under  its  coffin-shaped  outlines,  as  they 
flitted  to  and  fro  within  the  altar  roils,  among 
the  priests,  nuns,  boys,  girls,  and  other  officials 
■with,  which  the  space  was  crowded,  exactly  what 
a  hideous  &ncy  would  conceive  as  the  appearance 
proper  to  a  pair  of  vampires  released  from  the 
white  bondage  of  grave-clothes  and  shroud.  The 
organ  was  pealing,  and  a  long  range  of  coffin 
shapes  stood  on  their  edges  round  the  altar,  each 
holding  a  lighted  candle.  The  Coadjutor  with  a 
high  gold  mitre  on  his  head,  and  heavy  gold  robes 
and  capes,  beneath  which  he  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  gilded  case  planted  on  a  pedestal,  sat  on  a 
dais,  as  the  centre-piece  of  this  imposing  ceremo- 
nial, and  looked  approvingly  on.  A  dozen  of 
priests  stood  on  one  side  of  him,  and  about  a 
score  of  little  boys  and  girls  on  the  other,  holding 
up  flags  and  waxen  images  on  the  heads  of  long 
poles.  The  voices  of  the  nuns  were  chanting  the 
"  Miserere,"  after  a  very  lugubrious  fashion,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  oigan,  when  the  two 
professing  nuns  were  led  round  by  the  Mother 
Superior  and  the  Mother  Assistant,  as  the  closing 
point  in  the  proceedings,  to  receiro  the  salutations 
of  ihe  sisterhood.  The  poor  things  pat  the  best 
ikce  posnble  upon  it,  grimiing  and  grimacing  with 
fhc  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they  were  led  round — 
and,  vith  a  cnrtsey,  looking  more  like  a  waddle, 
under  their  sUff  new  garments,  than  the  usual 
graccM  inclination  performed  by  females,  to 
each  of  the  black  coffin  shapes  successively,  who 
returned  the  same  with  a  salute  on  each  cheek — 
the  business  was  concluded. 

The  ceremony  was  very  impressive ;  some  of 
the  yoxmg  ladies  among  the  audience  were  in 
tears ;  and  Denning,  catching  at  length  a  glance 
at  the  face  of  Blanche  Tremont,  whose  figure  he 
had  been  watching  over  since  his  entrance,  saw 
there  an  expression  so  wistful  and  so  wrapped,  as 
if  her  soul  were  in  the  ceremonial,  that  he  felt 
quite  annoyed  and  vexed  that  it  should  be  so. 
Though  the  next  moment  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
most  natural  feeling  in  the  world  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  sight  of  an  imposing  rite,  and  for  a 
girl  young  and  a  httlo  romantic.  He  waited  at 
the  ^arch-door  while  she  and  Miss  O'Gtormaa 
issued  with  Ihe  rest  of  the  assemhly,  Quongh  the 
aisle.  He  had  not  seen  her  for  weeks ;  he  was 
during  to  speak  to  her— to  toudi  her  huid.  She 
discovered  himin  a  few  moments,  and  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  affection  and  joy  in  his  eyes : 
he  felt  it !  But  at  sight  of  him  a  strange  ex* 
pression  passed  over  her  face — was  it  bashfulness 
— was  it  surprise — ^was  it  assumed  reserve  ?  At 
any  rate  there  was  no  pleasure  there — ^in  that  he 
felt  he  could  not  be  mistaken. 

He  took  no  notice,  however,  and  endeavoured 
to  greet  Miss  O'Gorman  and  her  with  his  usual 
cordiality.  He  escorted  them  to  their  carriage, 
and  Charlotte  said,  they  were  this  evening  to  go 

to  a  party  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  ,  a  mutual 

ac^aintoocc,  and  of  course  would  meet  him  there. 

Ho  answered,  "  that  ho  had  seen  the  card  lying 
on  bis  table  heficrre  he  oazuQ  out}  but  ^nrald 
;ro,  wzzxTX. 


not  go,  being  fatigued  after  travel."  This  was 
not  exactly  true,  however,  for  he  had  intended  to 
be  present,  if  only  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting 
them.  But  Blanche's  manner  had  made  him 
change  his  mind.  Perhaps  ho  was  in  hopes  of 
piquing  her  a  little,  by  a  course  so  unusual; 
perhaps  he  was  in  hopes  of  extorting  from  her 
some  hint  deprecatory  of  his  resolution.  The  very 
gentlest  would  have  detemuncd  him;  for  ho 
would  have  flown  over  tho  earth  to  gratify  her 
slightest  wish ;  at  least  he  felt  as  if  ho  could  have 
done  it.  It  was  not  given,  however,  and  Den- 
ning in  a  few  moments  took  leave  of  them  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  solitary  home. 

Through  the  zig-zag  course  ofDenning's  medi- 
tations on  this  night  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow.  Stiffice  it  to  say,  that  he  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  determined  to  go  straight  to 
Blanche  Tremont.  Ho  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  her  coldness  had  been  all  a 
phantom  of  his  own  imaguiation,  and  unworthy  to 
hold  the  smallest  weight  in  tho  balance  of  his 
thoughts.  "Wliat  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  have  been  imjaressed  with  a  solemn  cere- 
mony;  perhaps  his  manner  might  have  betrayed  a 
littie  of  the  surprise  or  displeasure  he  felt  on  this 
account.  He  could  not  expect  lhat  she  would 
press  him  or  urge  him  to  meet  her,  or  to  come 
into  her  presaice,  if  he  showed  at  first  any  reluc- 
tance. In  diort,  the  &nlt,  if  fliere  really  was 
any,  lay  at  his  own  door ;  and  he  "was  all  eager- 
ness and  haste  to  make  amends,  and  to  rush  to 
her  feet  with  entreaties,  or  apology,  or  anything, 
to  be  friends.  Besides,  he  had  had  yet  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  her  on  the  subject 
broached  by  Mr.  Tremont  on  their  last  important 
interview ;  and  he  had  now  proposed  to  himself 
that  the  whole  aflair  should  be  finally  and  satis- 
factorily  settied. 

With  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart  he  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house  at  an  early  hour  of 
tiie  forenoon,  and  enquired  for  Blanche.  She  was 
in  her  morning-room,  and  engaged. 

"Take  my  card,  and  say,  I  will  follow  in  a 
moment."  He  bounded  after  the  footman,  and 
mode  his  way  into 'the  apartment  where  he  knew 
she  always  sat. 
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THE   LEAVEK  WOBKS. 

She  was  alone  at  work ;  he  thought  indeed, 
be  heard  tho  escape  of  a  footstep  through 
tho  opposite  door ;  it  was  probably  ifiss  O'Gor- 
man's,  and  he  tunuid  towards  Slandie.  She  "vas 
dressed  in  a  thin  morning  robe,  and  blue  silk- 
jacket,  with  her  hair  twisted  up  in  a  net,  and 
looked  more  that  commonly  well. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,"  said  Don- 
ning, "  and  you  are  looking  lovelier  than  ever." 

Miss  Tremont  made  no  reply  beyond  a  nearly 
inaudible  "  indeed ;"  and  sat  with  a  still  calm  air, 
wonderfully  irresponsive  of  his  ardent  manner. 

"  I  am  going  to  sit  down,  though  you  have  not 
asked  m&— I  lm9  so  much  to  tell  you." 


PRIEST  AND  PEOPLE. 


"Perhaps,"  said  Blanche,  casting  down  heri 
eyes,  and  talking  slowly,  and  firmly,  as  if  each  of 
her  words  stood  alone,  "you  will  thank  mo  for 
having  prevented  you ;  when  I  tell  you  I  think  it 
better  that  there  should  be  no  more  hypocriBies 
between  ug ;  and  that  we  como  to  an  explanation 
now  and  at  onco ;  ^hat  we  may  know  each  other 
in  ftiture." 

ThiB  she  said  without  agitation,  and  with  an 
eye  08  cold  as  stone. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Blanche  ?"  said  Denning, 
with,  an  air  as  if  a  thnndeibolt  had  stmok  him, — 
hex  demeanour  and  words  were  so  novel  and  on- 
expected.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  if 
donbtii^  whether  or  not  she  were  in  earnest. 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  speak  with  resentment 
or  pasffion,  if  only  to  show  how  earnest  and  irre- 
vocable is  the  decision  to  which  I  have  come," 
continued  slie ;  "  I  only  intend  an  e^lanation, 
and  that  in  justice  to  myself." 

"I  do  not  understand  you!"  said  Denning — 
"  for  your  own  sake,  talk  no  more  in  those  riddles, 
but  out  with  the  worst  without  circumlocution." 

"  Alas,  too  well,"  said  Blanche,  with  the  same 
calm  voice,  "  do  I  now  understand  you ;  and  let 
me  thank  heaven  I  have  been  tau^t  to  do  it  be- 
fore it  is  too  late." 

"Whither  are  you  rushing?"  said  Denning, 
who  was  now  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  roused. 
"Take  care,  a  word  uttered  in  a  rash  moment 
may  mar  the  happiness  of  a  long  life." 

"Oh,  we  have  known  moh  other  for  a  long 
time,"  returned  Blanche,  reJapsing  from  the 
stoidsm  which  she  had  imposed  upon  herself, 
"How  could  you  have  taken  so  much  pains,  how 
could  you  havo  followed  me  so  unremittingly, 
how  could  you  have  seemed  so  very  much  in  earn- 
est, until  you  had  made  it  as  earnest  a  thing  as 
life  with  me,  and  have  been  playing  a  fiidse  base 
game  after  all" 

"  do  on,"  B«d  Denning,  biting  his  white  lips 
fiercely — *'  go  on,  I  am  quite  prepared." 

"So  true  to  yourself,  so  false  to  me,"  said 
Miss  Tremont.  "Oh!  man,  man,  what  a  folse, 
base  worship  lucre- worship  is  1  For  the  sake  of 
the  dross  tiiey  say,  that  man  will  perjure  soul 
and  body ;  and  what  then  to  drape  a  poor  woman's 
weak  heart." 

"What  then,  is  it  this?"  said  Denning,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  in  his  despite  he  were  gulping  the 
words  up  one  by  one  mm  his  throat.  "  Is  it 
this  ?  that  I  courted  you,  and  would  have  mar- 
lied  you  for  what  you  had.  Is  it  that?" 

"Ah!  why  did  you  do  it?"  said  Bhinche, 
bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  "  I  never 
consid^ed  that  I  had  anything,  never  thought  of 
it  even." 

"Miss  Tremont,"  returned  he,  "some  cruel, 
wicked  influence  has  been  near  you ;  that  was  no , 
thought  of  yours." 

"Why  then  did  you  boast  of  it?  was  it  not 
enough  to  havo  enjoyed  in  your  own  secret  heart 
such  a  poor  and  petty  triumph  ?  It  was  not  for 
your  own  honour  to  have  done  it  of  one  whom 
you  hoped  to  make  the  future  associate  of  your 
fortunes,  mx  comporting  with  your  usual  dex- 


terous management  of  tbe  afiair.  Did  you  never 
hear.  Denning,  that  walls  have  ears  ?" 

Here  the  whole  scene  of  the  unfortunate  mid- 
night hour  he  had  spent  at  the  hotel,  after  leaving 
Miss  Tremont's,  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  down 
tho  river,  struck  upon  him  like  a  lightning  flash. 

"  Did  tho  possibility  never  strike  you,"  he  de- 
manded, "  of  these  words  being  false,  or  at  least 
reported  under  a  folse  colouring  ?  That  wouH 
have  been  a  very  simple  solution  of  the  affair — 
and  the  most  natural,  one  would  think.  Tell  me 
then,"  said  he  with  a  terrible  eomestnesa,  **  diA 
you  believe  it,  Blanche  ?  did  you  believe  it  ? — 
woman,  no  evasions !  l^iis  is  no  time  for  un- 
certainty. Did  you  believe  it?  With  the  foul 
calumny  I  have  not  now  to  do,  but  vrith  your  re- 
ception of  it.   Did  yoa  believe  it  ?  Yes,  or  no  !*' 

Blanche  was  silent ;  but  trembling  beneath 
the  vehemence  that  was  in  his  eyes,  she  at  length 
faltered  out  a  slow,  frightened,  "Yes." 

"  Enough,"  he  rejoined,  "  there  is  no  more 
explanation  nor  apology  possible— notliing  but 
complete  and  utter  distance." 

"  Would  you  plead,"  said  Miss  Tremont,  wifli 
a  relenting  voice,  "  that  I  am  labouring  under  s 
false  conception,  and  yon  misrepreBent^  ?— 
quite  impossible !" 

"Impossible  or  not.  I  do  not  now  enter  upon 
the  question.  You  gave  (xedit  to  the  foul  accu- 
sation, which  has  set  an  impassable  gulf  between 
us — a  golf  which  fo^Teness  would  exhanst  itself 
to  overleap.  You,  my  affianced  bride,  with  whom 
I  would  have  shared  my  heart  and  my  life,  npon 
whom  I  would  have  conferred  my  home — this 
from  you !  Did  you  ever  think  Blanche,  that  had 
all  been  explained  and  proved  to  your  satxafac- 
tion,  and  all  at  rest  between  us — I  could  ever 
have  forgotten  it — and  that  I  would  perhaps  have 
feigned  obhvion  and  acqmesoence,  and  married 
you  only  to  be  revenged? 

Miss  Tremont  looked  terrified  at  so  mnch  vio- 
lence. His  delicate  and  proud  natnre,  urged  on 
by  the  frightfulness  of  the  accusation,  in  the 
very  rebound  from  the  extr^es  of  its  dedcaey 
and  nice  honour,  was  betrayed  into  a  greater 
coarseness  and  vehemence  of  demeanour,  than  tme 
whom  such  motives  would  have  startled  lea. 

"  Your  money,"  said  he,  still  more  vehemeitik, 
"had  you  ten  thousand  times  as  much  as  you 
have,  and  you — ^touched  as  you  one  day  shall  be 
with  remorse  for  a  truspicdon  so  foul — cUsping  my 
knees  for  forgiveness,  all  its  worth  would  not  buy 
it  you.  But,  poorgirl !  let  me  utter  no  ie^xoact«&. 
You  are  we^ — you  are  sore  misled — you  ore 
breathing  a  corrupt  atmosphere." 

He  cast  his  eyes  down  where  a  brilliant  sap- 
phire still  glittered  on  her  fingw.  "And 
dared  to  wear  it,"  he  continued, — "it,  given  in  a 
happy  hour  of  confidence  and  love — wlule  all  the 
while  tbe  donor  was  immolated  in  your  heart  at 
the  shrine  of  dark  thoughts.  Surely  yoa  did  not 
believe  it,  and  wear  this;  you  could  not  have 
believed  it ;  and  perhaps  qIL  this  }s  only  some 
terrible  jest  to  mock  me^(31^^[(oh!  God," 
said  he,  passing  nis  hand  across  ms  brow — "a 
frightfbl  thought  has  stniok  me;  pohaps  yoa 
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wished  to  beKeve  it — ^perhaps  you  were  clianged, 
alienated,  and  loTed  me  no  longer;  then  was  any 
suspicion  possiUe.  The  heantlFkil  genius,  that  bo 
brightened  onr  life  so  long,  once  fled — then  did 
any  black  whisper,  any  demon  of  mistrust,  find  a 
ready  entrance." 

He  looted  earnestly  into  her  eyes  while  his 
head  seemed  to  reel  aud  swim  at  the  realization 
of  all  this  sad  wonder  and  change.  She  turned 
away  as  if  frightened,  while  he  took  hold  of  her 
hand  and  tore  the  ring  off  her  finger.  It  seemed 
a  sort  of  relief  to  his  feelings,  to  tear  asunder  the 
setting,  and  twist  it  to  pieces  by  a  kind  of  super- 
nal strength. 

"Wore  it  not  better  all  this  were  ended?" 
said  ho,  pitching  the  destroyed  trinket  out  of  the 
urindow.  "We  understand  each  other:  there  is 
nothing  further  I  believe."  "Nothing!" 

"  Then  farewell." 

He  departed.  Blaadie's  eyes  strained  after  his 
receding  figure,  with  a  stomge,  earnest  look.  She 
seemed  eren  £>r  a  moment,  as  if  she  were  about 
to  call  him  back.  Perhaps  not  till  that  instant 
did  the  ftdl  realization  of  what  she  had  done,  now 
that  it  was  done,  and  as  she  felt  irreTersibly,  rash 
to  her  mind — the  full  realization  of  all  she  had 
lost.  Floods  of  tears  rushed  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  the  ou^ions  of  tiie  sofa, 
and  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

THE  BUPTUEE. 

Denwtko,  as  he  strode  rapidly  through  the 
grounds,  away  from  his  false  love,  was  Hcarcely 
master  of  hmiself.  His  compressed  lips,  pale 
fhce,  and  flashug  eyes,  told  of  some  fearfdl  in- 
ternal stn^gle,  and  vividly  struck  Charlotte 
O'Gkmnan,  who  was  approacmng  the  house  from 
an  opposite  direction,  and  met  him  Aill  in  ^e 
ihce.  She  could  not  forbear  an  expression  of 
smpriae. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Denning !"  said  she,  "  you 
are  ill,  or  something  has  occurred  to  disturb  yon." 

"  Oh,  nothing  at  all — let  me  go — good  morning, 
Miss  O'Oorman;"  and  he  looked  as  if  he  wished 
for  nothing  but  to  rush  out  of  sight  and  hide  him- 
self fiwm  every  human  eye.  But  she  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  detain  him ; 
and  her  quiet  though  plain  face,  fuSl  of  sym- 
pathy, seemed  to  soften  and  disarm  him. 

"  Will  you  not  return  to  the  house  and  wait 
Mr.  Tremonf  B  arrival  ?" 

"  To  the  house !"  said  he,  "  you  know  not  what 
you  ask.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Charlotte,  what , 
do  yon  know  of  that  infernal  business  }  Surely 
Bluiche — hero  he  stopped,  for  the  word  stuck 
in.  his  throat." 

"In^ed  I  know  nothing  at  all,"  said  Miss 
CGorman,  "if  I  could  say  anything  to  comfort 
you  I  would.  But  if  it  relates  to  Blanche,  I  fear 
it  is  beyond  the  extent  of  my  influence.  Poor 
Blanche!  there  is  something  sadly  wrong  and 
changed  with  her  of  lat^  wMoh  has  begotten  a 


sort  of  reserve  between  ns;  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand her  affiiirs  so  well  as  usual.  But  if  I 
could  bo  of  any  service  to  either  on  IMs  occa- 
sion, you  know  how  gladly"— 

He  saw  at  once  by  Miss  0'GK)rman's  ingenuous 
manner,  that  whoever  was  involved  in  this  affair, 
it'was  all  an  enigma  to  her;  hut  ho  would  not 
give  himself  the  trouble  to  explain. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing,  Charlotte,  you  can  do 
for  me.  Eestoro  her  this.  I  ought  not  to  have 
kept  it  for  a  moment,  but  I  would  not  have  re- 
turned it  into  her  own  hands.  Charlotte,  I 
shall  never  see  her  more." 

Miss  0' Gorman  took  mechanically  a  locket 
which  he  had  pulled  from  his  breast,  with  the 
ribband  to  which  it  was  attached. 

"Assuredly,"  said  sho,  looking  startled;  but 
is  it  como  to  this  ?  Yet  I  see  you  regret  it — it 
is  all  a  misunderstanding — a  mistake!  Do  como 
back  with  me,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  good,  dear  Charlotte,'* 
said  he,  wringing  her  hand — "but  my  decision 
is  irrevocable.  Adieu!" 

He  was  out  of  s^ht  in  a  momrat,  and  Miss 
O'Gomuui  went  quickly  to  the  house  and  sought 
Blanche.  Sho  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  sob- 
bing convulsively.  Charlotte  attempted  consola- 
tion. "  Will  you  not  tell  me  all  ?  I  have  seen 
and  spoken  with  Denning ;  be,  too,  is  distressed. 
Calm  yourself,  and  all  will  be  forgiven." 

"  Impossible  !"  returned  Miss  Tremont  through 
her  tears.  "We  can  never  meet  again — and  it 
is  I  who  have  done  it.  He  seemed  to  have 
the  very  beauty  of  truth  and  nobleness  in  him 
as  he  repelled  the  accusation,  and  looked  so  very 
like  all  I  used  to  believe  him.  I  feel  convinced 
now,  that  I  wronged  him — but  X  am  lost  past 
redemption,  and  forgiveness  is  impossible.  I 
never  knew  how  much  I  loved  him  until  I  lost 
him." 

"I  cannot  perfectly  comprehend,"  said  Miss 
CGorman— "but  that  you  accused  him  of  some 
frightful  thing.  Depend  upon  it  calumny  has 
been  at  work.  Who  brought  such  things  to  yonr 
ears?"  ' 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  Miss  Tremont,  changing  her 
manner  into  one  of  calmness,  coldness,  and  sudden 
reserve. 

"  Have  you  consulted  any  body  ?"  continued 
Charlotte,  "  your  father — my  brother  ?" 

"  Tour  brother  knows  all ;  I  have  taken  hia 
advice." 

"Even  so!"  returned  Charlotte;  and  then 
silence  reigned  between  the  girls.  The  utterance 
of  that  name  appeared  to  have  fallen  like  a  breath 
of  frost  upon  the  hearts  of  both. 

But  on  idea  struck  Charlotte.  She  had  not 
ftilfilled  Denning's  message ;  but  kept  the  locket 
meanwhile  in  her  custody.  She  would  go  to  him 
directly,  and  strike  the  iron  while  the  CseUngs  o£ 
both  were  yet  warm  with  love  and  regret.  Sho 
saw  that  at  this  moment  they  loved  each  other 
more  truly  than  they  had  ever  done ;  and ^^ha 
would  coutrivo  an  interview,  and  trusted  much 
to  the  reconciling  and  foigiving  power  oi  strong 
affection. 

a  I  a 
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She  ordered  the  carriage,  alleging  that  she  had 
business  in  town,  and  would  be  away  for  an  hour. 
On  the  threshold  she  met  her  brother.  "Would  it 
inconvenience  her,  he  enquired,  to  call  at  the 
coDT^t;  he  had  a  written  message  for  the  Supe- 
rior, and  "ho  requited  her  to  deliver  it  to  that 
la^  with  her  own  hands. 

Ill  the  sealed  noto  which  she  carried  was 
wnttOT.^— 

"  There  are  particalar  reasons  why  the  bearer 
of  this  shoold  suffer  restraint  for  a  few  days.  She 
is  to  he  detained  at  the  conrent,  trusting  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Superiw  to  disooTcr  means  of 


persuasion — ^but  force  used,  if  necessary.  The 
Coadjutor  will  advise  further  on  the  subject." 

In  a  short  time  the  carriage  returned  without 
Miss  O'Gorman.  The  servant  reported  that  ate 
intended  spending  the  day  with  the  sisters ;  and 
as  this  was  quite  a  natural  proceeding,  it  elidtod 
no  questions. 

As  to  Denning,  he  went  to  his  hotel ;  wrote  a 
hurried  letter  to  Mr.  Tremont ;  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  put  up  a  few  things  for  travelling — ^and 
in  two  hours  was  on  board  a  steam-boat,  with 
steam  up  for  a  long  voyage  to  the  for  Soatii-Wcst. 

(To  be  contimud.) 


INDIA,  ITS  PEOPLE,  AND  ITS  GOVEENMENTS. 

No.  I.— THE  HINDOOS  AND  MUSSULMANS. 


If  the  nations  who  inhabit  the  regions  extend- 
ng  {torn  the  Himalaya  to  Cape  Comorin,  from  the 
Indies  to  the  Burh^pootra,  spoke  one  language 
and  possessed  one  literature,  professed  one  religion 
and  were  under  one  sovr^gnty,  ihej  might,  not- 
wif^tanding  the  distinction  of  races,  constitute 
the  most  powerfcd  empire  in  the  world. 

But  &om  the  earliest  accounts — from  the  con- 
qneets  by  Alexander,  limited  to  no  great  dis- 
tauoe  beyond  the  Indies,  those  nations  have 
been  engaged  in  destroying  tlie  inhabitants  and 
derostating  the  territories  of  each  ottier,  enfeebling 
Iheir  strength,  disturbingtheirintemal  tranquillity, 
and  rendering  life  and  prq)erty  insecure.  In  fitct^ 
religious  bigotry  and  traditional  hatred  have  in- 
volved them  in  almost  perpetual  civil  war,  and 
opened  their  coxmtry  and  their  cities  to  foreign 
invasion,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 

We  are  not  going  to  write  even  a  sketch  of  In- 
dian history.  We  will  endeavour  to  review  clearly 
and  briefly  the  condition  of  the  nations  of  Hin- 
dostan,  before  and  since  they  became  snliject  to 
British  authority. 

Without  some  accurate  knowledge  of  the  former 
as  well  as  of  the  present  condition  of  the  religions, 
IraditionB,  customs,  and  government  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  of,  or  legislate  for, 
an  empire  of  many  nations,  inhabited  by  150 
millions  of  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Farsees,  and 
ofhsr  Asiatics ;  all  now  ruled  over  by  a  Christian 
race,  of  which,  not  more  than  13,000,  excluding 
the  British  reg^ents,  are  lesideaitB  within  the 
vast  dominion  of  India. 

Europeans  usually  judge  of  all  other  countries 
according  to  European  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
what  is  practicable  and  impracticable.  French- 
men, especially,  judge  all  things  according  to 
French  ideas ;  and  nearly  all  Englishmen,  whose 
travels  have  been  confined  to  the  tTnited  Kjngdom, 
view  through  an  English  sociol  and  political  me- 
dium, all  other  countries  and  people.  This  local 
and  felse  view,  has  often  led  to  the  most  uinust 
aad  impiaetioablo  conoeptioiu  and  l^islatiML 


Locke  drew  up  the  most  beautiful  and  rational 
theory  ever  designed,  of  a  Constitution,  extending 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  clauses,  for  the 
government  of  Carolina.  It  was  perfect  and  prac- 
tical for  such  a  nation,  or  state,  as  has  never  yet 
existed,  and  for  a  people  all  rationally  and  ftdly 
educated,  witii  no  supreme  church — ^no  intolta^^ 
in  religion — with  we  utmost  civil  and  political 
Uber^,  and  with  the  most  refined  civilization; 
Mr.  Locke's  perfect  conatitutim  was,  therefore, 
found  utterly  impracticable  for  the  govemment 
of  Caiolintt. 

So  with  bidia.  In  our  recent  debates  in  the 
Commons,  the  arguments  and  remedies  used  by  the 
opponents  of  the  India^Bill,  were  all  excellent  for 
Christians  and  Englishmen ;  but  they  were  utterly 
unfit  and  impracticable  for  the  govemment  of  Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans,  and  other  Asiatics. 

If  we  seriously,  impartially,  and  justly  appre- 
ciate the  empire  over  which  the  British  Crown 
haa  extended  its  rule  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  responsibility  of  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment in  administering,  and  of  Parliament  in 
legislating  for  India,  constitute  an  accountability 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Peers,  and  rf 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  tremendous  in 
its  magnitude  and  awful  in  its  contemplation ;  but 
still  not  impracticable,  with  wisdom,  inteUigenc^ 
and  justice,  guiding  those  who  administer  the 
government  laws,  and  institutionB  of  Uiat  mi^ty 
enntire. 

Let  us,  thraefore,  review  tiie  pas^  in  order  to 
bring  knowledge  and  experience  to  aid  our  judg- 
ment in  legislating  with  regard  to  the  present  anl 

the  future  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  accoimts  which  we  haw 
of  the  expeditions  to  India  under  Queen  Semiramis 
and  Darius,  the  only  reliable  acquaintance  which 
we  have  of  any  part  of  India  or  its  people  is  the 
notices  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  con- 
quests by  Alexander  to  and  beyond  the  Indus  to 
the  Hyphasis  or  Sutlej,  and  the  vcgrage  of  Nca^ 
chos  aowa.  the  lattei      the  Indus  to  the  ooeo^ 
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and  thence  by  sea  to  the  Feraan  Gulf  and  the 
Eaphrates. 

Alexander  was  prevented  by  his  mutinous  army 
from  crossing  the  deserts  which  separate  Lahore 
from  the  fertile  countries  drained  by  the  streams 
of  the  Gauges.  He,  however,  feUed  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  majestic  timbo:  that  grew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  to  enable  the  Phoenician 
carpenters  and  mariners  who  accompanied  him  to 
construct  a  fleet  of  more  than  2,000  ships,  eighty- 
three  of  which  had  three  banks  of  oara.  With 
this  splendid  navy  he  descended  the  Indus  to  the 
8ea,  and  he  might  have  returned  to  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  by  eea,  but  his  army  and  mari- 
ners, all  except  Me  Admiral,  Ifearchns,  and  a  few 
seamen,  were  terrified  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  and  the  mysterious  and  apparently  botmd- 
l^s  ocean. 

Tha  Macedonian  king,  with  lus  army,  returned 
oyer  the  Sands  <^  Beloochistan  and  other  savage 
lands,  finally^  reaching  Kerman  and  his  capital 
Babylon.  His  conquests  in  India  were  conse- 
quently abandoned,  and  we  only  know  that  he 
fought  battles,  performed  hardy  and  daring  ex- 
ploits, that  the  inhabitants  wore  Hindoos  in  reli- 
gion, and  ruled  by  their  High  Priests  or  Brahmins 
— that  they  were  divided  into  hereditary  castes, 
each  of  which  had  their  respective  employments 
and  dignities — that  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Jehun,  Sutlej,  and  Indus,  were  populous  and  cul- 
tivated much  in  the  same  way,  as  when,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  were 
invaded  and  devastated  by  Uahmud,  the  Ghaz- 
navide,  and  that  the  manners,  customs,  and  habi- 
tations of  the  Bondoos  were  nearly  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

It  woidd  appear  from  the  ehort  account  ^rcn 
us  by  Arrian,  who  wrote  also  the  voyage  of 
Ncarchus,  that  Seloucus,  tho  general  of  Alexander, 
made  an  expedition  to  India  to  claim  as  his  suc- 
cessor the  counbies  conquered  by  the  Uacedonian ; 
but  meeting  with  tho  formidable  power  of  San- 
drocotta  (or  Chadragupta)  the  Emperor  of  nearly 
all  India,  the  general  abandoned  his  pretensions 
to  any  territory  east  of  the  Indus,  and  by  inter- 
marriage and  mutual  presents,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship  was  concluded  between  the  Hindoo 
monarch  and  the  Greek  warrior. 

According  to  the  account,  preserved  by  Arrian, 
given  by  the  ambassador  sent  by  Seleucus  to  Pali- 
bothra,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  this  metropoUs, 
eupposed  by  D'Auville,  to  be  the  holy  city  of  AUa- 
hi^ad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna  with  the 
Ganges,  was  then  ten  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
breadth.  It  had  lofty  walls,  with  670  towers, 
60  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch  thirty 
cubits  deep.  Major  Bcnncl  insists  that  the  city 
Btood  where  Patna  is  now  situated ;  and  numerous 
othCT  plaora,  by  Ptolomy  and  Pliny,  as  well 
as  modem  writers,  are  ^ren  as  its  dte.  Tho  Em- 
pennr's  army,  says  Arrian,  consiBted  of  400,000 
soldiers,  with  2,000  chariots  and  20,000  horse- 
men. 

&mk  are  the  earliest  reliable  accounts  of  the 
Hindoos  and  of  India.  The  Arabians  from  that 
period  commenced  to  make  voyages  to  India. 


0ntil  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India,  by  the  Portuguese;  and 
until  that  nation  opened  a  trade,  formed  settle- 
ments, and  made  conquests  in  Asia,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Moors,  or 
Arabs,  alone  traded  with  tho  empire  of  the  Hin- 
doos and  Moguls,  and  supplied  the  Venetians  and 
other  Euix)pean  nations  with  the  spices,  precious 
gems,  and  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  of  Hindostan. 
They  described  the  countries  they  visited  as  ridi 
and  populous ;  and  these  accounts,  no  doubt,  after- 
wards excited  the  ararioe  of  the  Mohammedan  in- 
vaders, who,  in  their  conquests,  were  remorseless 
in  their  cruelty,  unsparing  in  their  devastation, 
and  tyrants  in  their  domination  over  all  the 
regions  of  Hindostan. 

The  early  history  of  India,  like  that  of  many 
other  countries,  is  utterly  unknown,  or  febolous. 
Their  writers  divide  their  annals  into  £)nr  periods 
or  Tug*. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  nations  and 
of  races,  are,  in  all  countries,  intimately  and  here- 
ditarily influenced  and  moulded,  according  to  the 
simplicity  or  complexity,  the  truth  or  the  false- 
hood of  their  religious  creed  and  the  ceremoni^ 
and  practices  of  their  worship.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  seen  so  absurd 
a  cataloguo  of  gods,  doctrines,  and  monstrositi^ 
as  in  the  creed  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  fabulous  accounts  of  Menu,  the  son  of 
Brahma,  assert  that  a  self-existent  and  invisible 
god  had  transformed  the  world  from  indiscernible 
darkness  by  the  breaking  of  a  golden  egg,  within 
which  resided  Brahma,  the  parent  of  jJI  rational 
beings.  Brahma,  for  many  years,  while  within 
that  egg,  had  meditated  upon  himself;  and  when 
delivered  from  it,  on  its  being  broken  by  the  onset 
of  a  bull,  he  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  form- 
ing one  isto  the  heavens,  the  other  into  the  earth, 
dividii^  them  by  the  subtle  ssther  and  tho  eight 
points  of  the  world,  within  which  was  formed  a 
permanent  receptacle  of  waters.  ThoFM^ti,  written 
in  the  Zabyrinihic  Devutagara  characters,  and  nn- 
derstood  only  by  the  Brahmins,  is  considered  to  bo 
a  divine  revelation.  The  various  8a»trat,  or  Com- 
mentaries, arc  composed  in  Sanscrit,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  also  is  written  the  Purams,  or 
circles  of  Hindoo  science. 

The  first  Yug  or  period  of  time,  the  Satya- 
joig  comprised  1,728,000  years,  the  second  or 
Tretayuga  1,296,000,  the  Dwaparyug  864,000 
years,  and  the  remaining  or  Calyayug  is  to  extend 
to  432,000  years.  The  first  of  these  periods  is 
described  as  tho  Golden  Age  of  Innocence.  In 
their  fabulous  writings  they  also  give  long  lists  of 
the  dynasties  of  their  kings,  during  the  three  past 
yugas,  as  well  as  of  the  dynasties  who  reigned  at 
the  same  time  in  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  of  the 
Hindoo  dynasties  they  say  sprung  from  Parana, 
the  god  of  hmds  and  rivers,  and  othos  from  the 
firmaments. 

After  Brahma,  the  first  god,  next  to  the  invisible 
of  the  great  ^ndoo  Trinity,  and  who  shares  the 
essence  of  tho  supreme  god,  comes  'Vishnn,  the 
preserver  or  deliverer,  whose  avattm  or  monstrous 
transfoimations  in  IdscidKtsnOtsHoi^^^m^  are 
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eo  oonipicuouB  in  the  theology  of  the  Hindoos. 
Yiihna  sometimeB  appeared  on.  earth  or  in  the 
waters  as  a  fish,  or  as  a  horse  with  several  heads, 
and  in  various  other  hideous  forms.  Siva  or  the 
Destroyer  is  the  third  deity.  Some  of  the  Hin- 
doos consider  this  god,  who  also  makes  visita- 
tiimB  in  variona  hideous  forms,  superior  either  to 
Brahma  or  Vishnu. 

Among  the  female  duties  Doorgtt  is  the  chief. 
Her  original  name  was  ParwUi,  hut  having  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  9,000,000  of  warriors, 
who,  siSilarmtdcap-a-pi«,  sprung  out  of  her  body,  de- 
stroyed the  giant  Boorga,  she  assumed  his  name. 
She  is  the  partner  of  Siva,  the  destroyer.  This  god- 
dess assumes  as  many  transformations  as  Vishnu ; 
occasionally  appearing  perfectly  black,  as  Kalee  the 
goddess  of  munler,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Thugs, 
with  the  skulls  and  hands  of  numerous  slaughtered 
giants  hanging  round  her  wabt,  and  two  dead 
bodies  Buspcnded  as  ear-rings.  The  atatan  of 
this  monster  are  the  most  hideous  of  all  represen- 
tations of  hom«8.  She  is  the  peculiar  goddess  of 
the  DahtiU,  or  robber-gangs  <tf  BengaL  The 
Thugs  also  always  invoke  and  worship  her,  before 
setting  out  to  commit  their  assassinations.  Be- 
sides these  gods  and  goddesses,  there  an  a  mul- 
titude of  inferior  deities,  inhabiting  the  Swerpa, 
a  kind  of  heaven,  and  their  number  is  represented 
as  333,000, 000.  A  sdection  only  is  worshipped. 
One  great  deity  is  KarUke^,  the  god  of  war.  He 
has  rix  heads  and  twelve  hands,  all  bearing  wea- 
pons, and  he  is  represented  as  riding  upon  a  huge 
peaoock.  Among  the  other  deities  is  Ganessa,  a 
fat  monster,  with  the  head  of  an  elephant.  A 
pious  Hindoo  will  do  nothing  without  invoking 
this  terrible  god.  There  are  also  other  respective 
gods,  as  Suraya  of  the  Sun ;  Pavana,  of  the  winds ; 
Agnee,  of  fire;  Varuna,  of  the  waters;  Kuvera, 
of  riches;  Aswinder,  of  physicians;  and  Yama  is 
a  deity  who  judges  the  dead.  Venus  and  Ceres 
appear  united  in  the  goddess  of  plenty  and  beauty, 
called  Lakmi.  The  patroness  of  learning  is  called 
Saraswatti. 

The  Hindoos  have  also  their  devils,  who  ocoa- 
rionally  storm  and  occupy  the  abodes  of  the  Gods. 
The  rivers  and  mountains  are  also  deified.  Even 
the  serpents  are  included  in  the  many  olgects  of 
devotion;  but  Uie  cow  is  the  holiest  of  all  animal 
deities.  Trannnigrotion  of  souls  is  inculcated  by 
all  the  Brahmins  and  priests,  and  believed  by  aU 
Hindoos. 

The  most  splendid  temples  have  been  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  Hindoo  deities ;  with  all 
their  vices  and  all  the  crimes  sanctioned  by  Brah- 
minical  doctrines,  they  had  virtues  and  morals, 
yet  it  is  almost  impossible  for  human  imagination 
to  conceive  a  religion  so  low  and  degrading  to  the 
human  intellect  as  that  which  generally  prevailed 
over  India  from  the  earliest  period  to  ike  time  of 
the  first  Mohammedan  invasion.  The  Hindoos  had 
however  their  system  of  astronomy,  their  zodiacs, 
and  a  knowledge  of  sciences  not  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  India,  at  the  period  of  the 
first  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  long  afterwards, 
presented  the  estremea  of  magnificence  and  bar- 
bansm.    There  were  contnwtcd  with  splendid 


palaces  and  tepiples,  Suttees,  Thngees,  BibiitM^ 
and  in&nticide,  as  universally  prevailing  outaa 
and  crimes  sanctioned  by  religion. 

Sir  'William  Jones  haa,  however,  made  ns  l^ 
quaintod  with  some  of  tiie  most  sublime  doctiise 
of  one  Supreme  Deity  found  in  the  Vedas,  «^ 
cially  the  Holiest  Text,  which  sets  forth,  "Leta 
adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  Sun,  the  pi- 
head,  who  illumines  all— who  reoreatessU— fie 
whom  all  proceed — to  whom  all  must  ntsnt- 
whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  nnderBtanding  ad^ 
in  our  progress  towards  his  holy  seat. 

"  What  the  Bun  and  light  ore  to  the  tisUi 
world,  that  are  the  supreme  good  and  tn^  m 
the  inteUeotual  and  invisible  universe.  TCitim; 
eyes,  he  sees — without  ears,  he  hears — wiiiwa 
hand  or  foot,  he  runs  rapidly  and  wal^  fimlj 
He  knows  whatever  can  be  known,  but  tbmi! 
ucme  who  knows  him.  Him  th&  wise  call  fte 
Supr^e,  Pervading  Spirit." 

But  unhappily  ^ese  beautiful  and  solilist 
ideas  are  inundated  and  drowned  in  the  m^iaA 
tious,  idolatrous,  and  horrible  worship  of  the  mot 
terrible  and  supposed  cin^  or  at  least  nwbni' 
deities  of  the  hideous  Pantheon  of  the  Hiadctt 
Hope  and  &ar,  those  paawms  whicii  have, 
ever  will,  influence  maimnd,  are  OTertnliiig  i>  At 
Buperatititms  of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  If  ul- 
man.  Nor  most  we  overlook  tliem  while  gono- 
ing  or  making  laws  for  India. 

The  first  caste  among  the  Hindoos  is  the 
min, — next  the  soldier, — ^then  the  capitalist  m 
trader, — and  then  immeasurably  low  in  dcgndi- 
tion,  ihQ  labourer.    The  distinctions  and  Kpin- 
tions  are  hereditary  and  irrevocable. 

The  Bhudist  worship  is  now  chi^y  oonfined  x> 
Ceylon,  although  it  originated  on  the  banks  d"^. 
Ganges.    The  first  great  interference  with  & 
worshippers  of  the  333,000,000  of  gods,  tm  br 
those  who  came  forth  believing  in  an  etaial 
truth,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  in  the  bid 
and  successful  falsehood  that  Hohamed  ia  Bji 
Prophet   Mahmud,  the  Ghaznavede,  or  Gbiza- 
vide,  was  the  son  of  Subuktagi,  the  slave  of  th 
shive  of  the  shive  of  the  Csdiph  of  BsgM  ^ 
Ciommander  of  the  FaithM;  by  serviag  ^ 
master  in  a  successful  revtdution,  he  beeime  ^ 
General  in  the  sovereignty  which  he  firandei  i> 
Ohasna,  or  Ghizni,  which  included  Ihe  owntiy 
of  the  warlike  A^hans,  Cabnl,  and  Ossdihc. 
Subuktagi  is  extolled  as  distingu^ed  for  Tisdcc 
firmness,  mercy,  and  simplicity.  Hahmod,  bis 
son  and  successor,  made  tw^ve  expeditions  to  lBiiii> 
between  997  and  1026;  extended  his  empire foE 
Transoxiana  to  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan,  and  frc 
the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Bis  t< 
against  the  Hindoos,  by  which  he  acquired  \ 
wealth  and  historical  £uae,  was  a  war  of  the  I^ J 
ligion  of  the  Mussulman  for  tiie  destractitm 
the  idolatrous  Gentoos.  His  conqueets  were  ico^ 
wonderful  and  suoeessfiil  than  those  of  Alenw^ 
or  Cajsar.    Never  was  Mahmud  discoursged  ^ 
the  formidable  diflSculties  which  lay  betw«a  bi 
own  dominions  and  thcwew  of  Indu.  H«  ("^ 
came  all  the  obft|iisli^^Cb#0(@ffi|(Cnioimtii' 

rivers,  and  climate.   Ho  mazohei^over  Ca^^- 
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ind  Thibet  to  the  upper  Ganges ;  he  encountered, 
ad  captured  or  destroyed  4,000  boats  on  the 
ndus ;  and  he  entered  and  plundered  the  popu- 
ous  rich  cities  of  Bime,  with  its  prodigious  sacred 
realth — of  Tanasaar,  with  its  unparalleled  rich 
hrine  of  gold;  Kanouge,  with  its  30,000  Bete 
bops  and  60,000  musicians;  Muttra,  sacred  to 
he  goddess  Krishna,  Moultan,  and  Delhi, 
!«ahore,  all  aboimding  in  wealth  and  splendour, 
le  reduced  the  Bigahs  to  vassalage  and  the 
nyment  of  tribute ;  and  though  he  generally 
<paied  the  lires  of  the  people,  he  attained  the 
rorstup  and  holy  places  of  the  Hindoos  with  mt- 
ipaiing  ferocity.  He  levied  several  hundred 
emplea  and  p^fodas;  tliousands  of  idols  were  by 
lis  orders  broken ;  and  the  precious  metals  and 
^ins  of  which  those  gods  and  pagodas  were  con- 
itructed  or  adorned,  amply  rewankd  the  army  of 
he  Destroyersr 

Of  oU  those  temples,  the  Pagoda  of  Sumnath  in 
jiuzerat  was  the  most  famous.  It  was  flanked 
la  three  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  was  strongly 
brtified  by  art,  as  well  as  naturally  by  a  narrow 
jrecipice  on  the  land-side.  The  neighbouring 
ity  and  country  was  inhabited  by  desperate  fana- 
ics.  The  great  deity  of  the  tomple  had  his  service 
jerformed  daily  by  2,000  Brahmins,  and  he  was 
washed  each  morning  in  water  brought  from  the 
janges.  Two  thousand  vilh^g^  contributed  their 
whtAa  revenue  to  maintain  this  gorgeous  temple, 
lo  its  service  was  also  attached  a  body  of  800 
omsiciaiu,  the  same  number  of  barbers,  and  600 
iaDdn^  girls  of  remarkable  beaut|r,  and  behmging 
to  families  of  distinction. 

The  fanatics  of  Sumnath  admitted  that  the 
towns  already  conquered  by  Hahmud  were  pun- 
ished for  their  sins ;  but  they  proudly  asserted 
that  those  who  worriiipped  in  their  temple,  were 
so  holy  in  their  lives,  that,  if  the  Sultan  dared  to 
approach  their  sacred  ground,  the  vengeanco  of 
their  deity  would  overwhelm  him  in  destruction. 
Tlic  Islamite  was  neither  daunted  by  their  threats  or 
by  the  di£5oulties  of  a  seige.  Fifty  thousand  Gen- 
tooa  were  victimized  by  the  scimitar  or  the  spear 
of  the  Turks.  The  city  and  the  temple  were  taken 
by  assault,  the  pagoda  was  desecrated,  and  the 
priests  insultod.  Tho  Brahmins  stood  around 
their  idol,  and  as  Hahmud  approached  to  cleave 
its  head,  they  ofibred  a  ransom  in  money  equal  in 
amount  to  more  than  £10,000,000  ftnr  its  preser- 
vation. Hahmud  scorned  to  bargain  for  idolatry. 
He  broke  the  stone  image  by  heavy  blows  with 
his  mace.  It  was  hollow  within,  and  its  belly 
wag  filled  with  rubies  and  pearls  of  incalculably 
greater  value  than  the  amount  offered  for  its  rau- 
■pm.  The  fact  affords  a  probable  reason  for  the 
liberality  and  devotion  of  the  Brahmins.  The 
treasure  and  the  fragments  of  the  idol  were  sent 
teumphautly  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia  and  to 
Qhaaim. 

Mahmud,  the  Ohamavida,  returned  with  all 
"10  magnificence  of  a  conqueror  to  his  own  domi- 
nions. He  will  ever  rank  as  an  eminent  por- 
wnage,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  warriors  in 
X'^ntal  history.  He  was  endowed  with  many 
^u^i  rendered  Qhisni  a  celebrated  seat  of 


learning — he  founded  a  university,  presided  over 
by  tho  philosopher,  Oonsuri ;  yet  after  patron- 
izing, he  mortally  offended  the  celebrated  Per- 
dusi.  His  avarice  was  insatiable,  and  no  man 
ever  accumulated  such  great  treasures  of  dia- 
monds, rubies,  pearls,  gold  and  silver.  In  1030 
ho  died  in  grief,  although  at  the  head  of  on 
army  of  100.000  infantry  and  55,000  cavalry, 
with  1,300  war  elephants,  because  the  Turkmans, 
introduced  by  himself,  had  acquired  a  power 
which  threatened  the  dissotution  of  his  kingdom, 
and  which,  soon  after  his  death,  was  overturned 
by  Uie  Seldichukim  Turks,  who  established  in 
Persia  a  new  and  fiimous  dynasty. 

The  Ghisnivido  Dynasty  existed,  reviving  but 
more  frequently  declining  in  power,  until  de- 
stroyed by  Mohammed  Qhor,  who  established  his 
brother's  throne  in  Qhisni  in  1174,  annexed  La- 
hore, attacked  the  powerful  king  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  his  army  of  200,000  infantry  and  3,000 
elephants,  and  routed  them  with  terrible  slaughter, 
pursuing  them  for  forty  miles. 

The  King  of  DeM  raised  a  new  and  greater 
army;  but  the  Mussulman  marched  into  India, 
and  with  his  squadrons  of  cavalry  broke  down  the 
vaunted  "rank-breaking  elephants,  the  war-tread- 
ing horses,  and  blood-thirsty  soldiers"  of  the 
Kmg  of  the  Hindoos,  although  they  had  sworn  by 
the  Ganges  to  perish  or  conquer.  The  impetuosity 
of  ScyUmu  wiu-faro  put  into  utter  confiisiou  and 
into  complete  flight  tiie  great  army  of  the  King  of 
Delhi,  who  fell  in  tlus  battle,  one  (tf  the  most 
bloody  on  record.  During  the  nine  expediticms  of 
Ifohammed  Ghor  into  Indostan,  he  carried  back 
to  Ghizni,  treasures  to  an  incredible  amount, 
placed  his  lieutenant  Cuttub  in  the  Government  of 
Delhi,  defeated  the  King  of  Kanouje,  besieged 
and  entered  the  sacred  city  of  Benares,  destroyed 
its  thousand  shrines  of  idols,  and  sent  4,000  camels 
loaded  with  its  treasxu'es  of  precious  stones  and 
gold  to  Ghisni.  But  this  great  conqueror  was 
assassinated  while  asleep,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  by  a  band  of  Gwidtwars,  who  forced  their 
way,  after  daying  the  sentinels,  into  his  chamber, 
where  they  plun^d  twenty  daggers  into  his  body. 
He  left  no  heir,  but  his  lieutenant  Cuttub  founded 
an  independent  kingdom,  governed  by  Moham- 
medans, in  the  Incha  of  the  Hindoos;  while 
another  lieutenant  ruled  in  Hie  Hussolman  terri' 
tones. 

The  Affghan  Dynasty  was  distinguished  for  its 
ferocity,  assassination,  and  irregular  aocesraons  to 
the  throne,  until  broken  down  %  the  inroads  and 
conquests  of  Timor  the  Tartar,  called  Tamerlane, 
and  until  vanquished  by  the  most  remarkable 
descendant  of  Tamerlane,  the  Great  Baber,  and 
the  permanent  founder  of  the  Hahommedfui,  or 
Mogul  Dynasty,  in  1626. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  of  the  Affghan 
Dynasty,  such  was  the  irregularity  of  successions, 
caused  by  assassinations,  civil  wars,  and  treachery, 
that  no  family  succeeded  for  three  generations,  m 
sitting  on  tho  throne  of  Delhi.  ITo  power  has 
been  pregntmt  with  greater  calamities  than  those 
which  a&cted  the  Hindoos  dazing  the  whole  of 
tie  A%hnu  tyrsmiy.  DgitizedbyGoOglc 
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From  the  downfiil  of  tho  AfTghen  SovoreignB,  in 
1526,  untUiho  death  of  Aurengezibo,  in  1707, 
tho  Mogul  Empire  maintained  a  power  and  splen- 
dour over  all  India  of  the  greatest  magnificence; 
but  from  the  deat^  of  that  bigoted,  intolerant,  and 
yet  bold  and  rigorous  monarch,  tho  dcclino  of  that 
empire  was,  until  its  fall,  rapid  and  irretrievable. 

Tho  Mogul  dynasty — the  conqueste  of  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French — tiie  first  inter- 
course of  the  English  Trith  Hindostan — the  con- 
dition of  India  at  that  period — the  progress  of 
the  Company  until  they  became  territorial  Sove- 
reigns, after  the  day  on  which  Clive  fought  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Flussy — &e  Mahratta  and 
other  wars — the  extiuctiou  of  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  French  power  and  commerce  in  and  with 
India,  wo  must  reserve  for  our  next,  and  its 
following  numbers.  But  after  fairly  examining 
tho  government  and  administration  of  the  East 
India  Company,  siuce  that  extraordinary  corpo- 
ration* of  usoally  rather  aa  ignorant  than  an 


intelligent  proprietary,  became  tenitorial  E<n~ 
reigns — condemning  their  jfferions  mosm 
poticy  and  the  conduct  of  many  d  Atr 
officers  and  agents,  who  oilen  committed  grec 
crimes,  and  outraged  both  religion  and  mcnk; 
looking  at  the  radical  defects  of  their  plan  d 
goTcmment,  wc  are  compelled  to  admit 
it  will  appear  wonderful  in  history,  not  thd 
they  have  performed  so  little,  but  that  tbi 
have  accomplished  so  mudi,  for  the  boafj 
of  India,  for  tho  extension  of  Sriti^  d>.- 
minion,  and  with  so  few  crimes  to  tanii^  tin 
honour,  credit,  and  bravery  of  the  nation, 
sent  forth  the  adventurers,  merbhants,  fleets,  sd 
soldiers,  who  from  being  mere  traders  £)r  l4l 
years,  have  progressively  during  the  last  101 
years  made  the  Queen  of  England  sover^n  ora 
all  the  kingdoms  once  forming  the  empire  of  tin 
Hindoos,  and  afterwards  of  thff  If ohtuunc^ 
and  Mahrattas.  K^. 
(To  be  eotUinttetLj 
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Not  far  fi^m  'WeatminBter  Abbey,  as  most  of 
our  readers  know  well,  stands  tho  gorgeous  pile 
which  Mr.  Barry  has  designed,  and  for  "ffhich 
in  a  pecuniary  sense  a  patient  public  has  been 
rather  handsomely  bled.  Few  are  there  who 
have  looked  at  that  pile  from  the  Bridge — or 
from  the  numerous  steamers  which  throng  the 
river — or  loitered  round  it  on  a  summer's  eve, 
without  feeling  some  little  reverence  for  the  spot 
haunted  by  noble  memories  and  heroic  shades 
—where  to  this  day  congregate  the  talent, 
the  wealth,  the  loaming,  the  wwdom  of  the  land. 
It  is  true,  there  are  men,  and  that  amiable  cynic, 
Mr.  Henry  Dmnunond,  is  oae  of  them,  who  main- 
tain that  the  House  of  Commons  is  utterly  cor- 
rupt—that there  is  not  a  man  in  that  House,  but 
has  his  price ;  but  we  instinctively  feel  ttiat  such 
a  general  charge  is  false — that  no  institution 
conld  exist  steeped  in  the  demoralization  Mr. 
Drummond  supposes — that  his  statement  is  ra- 
ther one  of  those  ingenious  paradoxes,  in  which 
eccentric  men  delight,  than  a  sober  exposition  of 
the  real  truth.  Mr.  Drummond  should  know 
better.  A  poor  penny-a-Iinor — of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament, without  a  rap  in  his  pocket — might  be 
excused  such  cyucism ;  but  it  docs  not  become  an 
elderly  religious  gentleman,  well  shaven — with 
clean  linen,  and  a  good  estate.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  mixed  assembly.  It  contains  the  fool 
of  quality — the  Beotian  squire — the  needy  ad- 
venturer— the  unprincipled  charlatan;  but  these 
men  do  not  rule  it — do  not  form  its  opinion— do 
not  have  have  much  influence  in  it.  It  is  an 
assembly  right  in  tho  main.  Practically  it  con- 
siata  of  well-endowed,  well-informod  business 
men— men  with  Uttle  enthusiasm,  but  witti 


plenty  of  common  sense,  and  with  more  tliB 
average  intellect,  integrity,  and  wealth.  Sn£ 
more  may  be  said.  All  that  is  great  in  oor 
land  is  there.  It  boasts  the  brightest  names  is 
literature,  in  eloquence,  and  law.  Oor  isl^i- 
mother  has  no  more  distinguished  sons  than  thoK 
whoso  names  we  see  figuring  day  by  day  m  the 
division  lists.  Nowhere  can  a  man  see  an  t- 
sembly  more  honourable,  more  to  be  held  in  ho- 
nour, for  all  that  men  do  honour,  than  the  Briti^ 
House  of  Commons,  to  whidi  we  now  pnpts 
to  introduce  the  reader. 

"We  suppose  it  to  be  the  night  of  an  importaa: 
debate,  and  that  wo  have  an  order  for  tia 
Stranger's  Gallery.   As  the  gallery  will  not 
more  than  seven^,  and  as  each  member  najffK 
an  order,  it  is  very  clear  that  at  four.  Thai  tie 
gallery  will  be  thrown  open,  there  will  be  im 
waiting  for  admission  than  the  place  can  poeaiJy 
contain,  and  that  our  only  chmce  of  getting 
will  be  by  being  there  as  early  as  posaW- 
"Whcn  Mr.  Uladstono  brought  forwaid  theBud|ii. 
for  instance,  there  were  strangers  waiting  for  *3- 
mission  as  early  as  ten  in  the  morning.  P 
down  about  one,  and  are  immediately  directed  t£ 
a  low,  dark  cellar,  with  but  Uttle  light, 
what  comes  from  a  fire,  that  makes  the  pbrt 
anything  but  refreshingly  cool  or  pleasant  Boi? 
of  a  stoical  turn  of  mind,  we  bear  our  lot  in  pj- 
tienecv  not,  however,  without  thinking  that 
Commons  might  behave  more  rc^tecdblly  b>  ^ 
sovereign  people,  than  by  conagning  them  to  tlus 
horrid  Uadk  hole.   It  is  in  vidn  we  try  to  rwi- 
it  is  too  dark  for  that;  or  to  talk— the  6tn»* 
phere  is  too  oppremTe  event  £or  thab  ^ght  ^ 
tion;  and  so  T^if^bfiVf^Qlidgl^ageiitt 
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KTeric,  occasionally  iatorrapted  by  the  purchaao 
of  oranges  from  ue  merry  Irish  woman,  who 
comes  to  us  as  a  ministenng  angbl,  and  is  in 
capital  spiiito  at  doing  so  much  business,  and  cmly 
wishes  there  was  a  budget  once  a  wcok.  Am 
Boon  as  this  room  is  fiill,  Qie  rest  c£  tbs  strangers 
are  pat  under  the  custody  of  the  police  in  St. 
Stephen's  Hall.  This  is  much  more  pleasant  than 
waiting  in  the  cellar,  for  there  is  a  continual 
passing  to  and  flR>  of  lords  and  lawyers,  and  li-P.'s 
and  parliamentary  agents  and  witnesses ;  so  that 
if  yon  do  not  get  into  the  House,  you  still  sec 
Bomething  going  on.  Sut  in  the  ceUfur  yon  sit, 
OS  Shelley  says, 

Like  a  parly  in  a  parlour, 
All  silent,  and  all  damned ! 

At  length  we  hear  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  it  is  a 
welcome  sound,  for  it  announces  that  the  Speaker 
is  going  to  prayers.  A  &sw  minutes,  and  another 
ringing  makes  us  aware  of  the  pleasing  fact  that 
that  gtmtleman's  devotions  havo  already  com- 
menced, "We  are  delighted  to  hear  it,  for  we 
know  that  the  policeman  who  has  bad  us  in  charge, 
md  who  has  ranged  us  in  the  order  of  our  respcc- 
tivo  entrances,  will  presently  command  the  first 
^vo  to  get  out  their  orders  and  proceed.  The 
bappy  moment  at  last  arrives,  and  with  a  light 
beart  we  run  up  several  flights  of  stairs  and  find 
surselves  in  the  house. 

At  first  we  hardly  know  what  we  see.  Chaos 
ieema  come  again ;  every  ono  is  out  of  his  place. 
Oa  the  Opposition  benches  sits  Joseph  Hume,  on 
the  Ministerial,  Colonel  Sibthorp.  All  is  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  No  one  but  the  Speaker 
seems  to  know  what  he  is  about.  It  is  the  hour 
levoted  to  priTato  business.  Amidst  the  hum  of 
xmvcrsation  we  hear  the  decp-toned  voice  of  the 
Speaker,  hastily  reading  over  the  titles  of  billa, 
uid  dedazing  thom  read  a  first,  or  second,  or  third 
ime,  as  the  case  maybe.  Then  we  hear  him 
umounee  the  name  of  some  honourable  M.P.,  who 
mmediately  rises  and  reads  a  statement  of  the 
wtition  he  holds  in  his  hand,  with  which  ho  im- 
nediately  rushes  down  to  the  clerk,  and  which, 
hereupon,  the  Speaker  declares,  is  ordered  to  lie 
»pon  the  table — literally  the  petition  is  popped 
nto  a  bag.  In  the  meanwhile  we  take  a  look 
iTound.  We  are  up  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery ; 
)efore  us  is  the  Specter's  Gallery,  which  is  a  row 
learer  the  busy  scene,  and  which  is  furnished  with 
^asy  leather  cushions,  wliile  wo  sit  upon  bare 
•oards.  On  either  side  of  the  house  are  galleries, 
'cry  pleasant  to  sit,  or  lie,  or  occasion^y  sleep 
>n,  aud  by  and  by  wo  shall  see  in  them  old  fogies, 
^  in  the  &ce,  talking  over  the  last  bit  of  scandal, 
tod  young  mnatachcd  lords  or  officers,  sleeping 
iway  the  time,  to  be  ready,  when  tiio  house  breaks 
ip,  for 

Fresh  fields  and  pRstures  new. 

)ppo8ite  to  us  is  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  Already 
omo  dozen  of  them  are  there ;  those  three  boxes 
n  the  middle  belong  to  the  Times.  At  present, 
>he  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  taking  it  easy ; 
hey  will  have  to  work  bard  enoi^h  anon.  Above 
hem  are  gilt  wires,  behind  wluch  we  see  the 


glare  of  silks  and  satins,  and  faintly — for  other- 
wise attention  would  be  drawn  from  the  gentlemen 
to  the  ladies  above— but  still  dearly  enough  to 
make  us  believe — 

That  we  con  almost  think  we  gaze 
Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven, 

wo  SCO  outlines  of  female  forms,  and  we  wonder 
if  tiie  time  will  ever  arrive  when  Lucretia  Uott's 
dream  shall  be  reaUzed,  and  woman  take  her  seat 
in  the  senate,  side  by  side  witibi  the  tyrant  man. 
TTnder  the  Reporters'  Gallery,  and  immediately 
facing  us,  sits  the  Speaker,  in  his  chair  of  state. 
On  his  right  are  the  Treasury  Benches ;  on  the 
left,  those  where  the  Opposition  are  condemned 
to  sit,  and  fume  and  fret  in  vain.  Between 
these  benches  is  the  table  at  which  the  clerk 
sits,  and  on  which  petitions,  when  they  are 
received,  are  ordered  to  lie,  and  where  lie  the 
green  boxes,  on  which  waters  are  very  fond  of 
striking,  in  order  to  give  to  their  speeches  parti- 
cular force.  At  the  end  of  this  table  commences 
the  gangway,  which  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
independent  statesmen,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
at  particular  times,  the  most  passionate  appeals 
are  addressed.  Lower  down,  is  the  Bar  of  the 
House ;  and  that,  in  our  position,  we  cannot  see. 
At  the  end  of  tiie  table  lies  the  "  fplt  bauble,"  as 
Cromwell  called  the  maco-^which  is  the  sign  of 
the  Speaker's  presence,  and  which  U  always  put 
imder  the  table  whenl^  ^eaker  leaves  the  ehair. 
When  a  message  from  the  Lords  is  announced,  the 
Mace-bcarer,  bearing  the  mace,  goes  to  the  Bar  of 
House,  and  meets  the  Messenger,  who  comes 
forward  bowing,  and  retires  in  the  same  manner, 
with  bis  face  to  the  Speaker,  for  it  would  be  a 
terrible  breach  of  etiquette  were  the  Messenger 
to  favour  that  illustrious  personage  with  a  glimpse 
of  his  back.  When  the  Speaker  leaves  the  cluur 
no  one  else  occupies  it.  Oue  of  the  forms  of  the 
House,  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  and  often  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  was  employed  to  some 
purpose  the  last  time  we  were  in  the  House.  Ac- 
cording to  Parliamentary  rules,  when  tiie  Speaker 
puts  the  motion  for  leaving  the  chair,  previous 
to  the  House  going  into  a  Committee  <^  Su[^y, 
it  is  at  the  option  of  any  member  who  ijas  a 
grievance,  to  bring  it  forward  then,  AccOTdingly, 
Tom  Buncombe  Wilfully  availed  himself  of  this 
privilege.  The  zidicuious  proceedings  of  the 
Government  in  the  late  gunpowder  plot,  was  the 
burden  of  honest  Tom's  speech.  Ihmcombe  ex- 
patiated on  the  hardship  done  to  Ur.  'SeXes, 
showed  that  the  Times  had  libelled  Lord  Palmer- 
stou  even  more  than  Kossuth,  and  did,  what  ho 
generally  does,  make  the  house  laugh.  Palmer- 
Bton  answered  with  equal  ease,  and  was  equally 
successfol  in  making  the  house  laugh ;  and  the 
man  who  docs  that  will  always  be  heard  in  St. 
Stephen's.  Ijord  Dudley  Stuart  then  started  to 
his  legs,  to  express  his  delight  to  find  that  Lord 
Falmereton  declared  that  Kossuth  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair,  and  then  wandered  into  a 
panegyric  on  Palmerston  himself.  Lord  Dudley  is  a 
good  man  and  an  honest  man,  but  hegs  not  a  £rst- 
rate  tactician;  and  there  are  bett^<p^^[^tan 
he.   In  his  untiring  devotion  to  tho  caus^^  the 
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exile  and  the  refugee,  he  deserves  thanks  and 
praise;  one  feels  inolined  to  repeat  Coleridge's 
iiueg,  and  say  :— 

Oil,  lady,  nnrscd  in  pomp  and  plenanre, 
Where  lenrnt  you  that  heroic  meosarc? 

But  still  his  lordship  is  not  always  up  to  the  mark, 
and  certainly  was  not  so  on  the  occusion  to  which 
wo  refer.  But  if  he  was  not,  that  broad-shouldered, 
square-headed  Quaker  by  his  side,  John  Bright, 
was,  and  he,  at  any  rate,  determined  that  Palmor- 
Bton  should  not  be  let  off  bo  cosily.  As  Lord 
Dudley  sat  down,  up  then  rose  honest  John.  Kos- 
suth  had  been  slandered  in  an  article  in  the  Ttuies, 
which  not  a  man  calling  himaclf  a  gentleman 
would  put  his  hand  to.  That  was  a  point  which 
the  Hoiuc  took  up  and  cheered.  Country  gentle- 
men— poor  old  Spooner  sittijig  on  his  bench  alone 
— could  join  in  that.  Then  £osBulh  had  been 
digged  by  spies.  Was  that  with  Fahnerston's 
sanction.  Hia  lordship  blandly  replied ;  but  Bright 
is  not  a  man  easily  soaped  down,  and  he  returned 
firedi  and  furious  to  the  ohurge.  His  lordship 
again  rose  to  reply,  but  without  the  life  that 
amused  the  House  when  he  replied  to  Duncombe. 
Then  Cobden,  regardless  of  the  noble  lord's  feel- 
ings, would  have  got  him  up  again,  bad  not  the 
Speaker  interfered.  This  chattering  must  be 
stopped.  Lord  Palmerston  had  already  spoken 
three  times.  It  was  time  the  badger-baiting  were 
ended.  The  pause  gave  occasion  to  some  Irish 
M.P.  to  ask  a  question  relative  to  ministers'  money, 
and  to  get  wlut  Mr.  Ifaguire  termed  an  evasive 
reply  from  the  Treasury  benches,  which,  under 
otiier  circumstances,  would  have  made  a  nice  little 
row  by  itself;  but  the  KoasuUi  matter  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Cobden  was  de- 
termined to  have  his  say  as  well  es  his  alUr  e^o, 
Bright.  Accordingly,  with  his  usual  tact,  he  got 
a  cheer  or  two  from  the  House  for  the  Hungarian 
hero,  and  then  came  down  on  Lord  John,  who,  as 
he  generally  does,  made  a  neat  and  appropriate 
speech.  14^0  man  can  do  this  better  ^an  Lord 
John;  and  there  the  matter  ended,  and  the  House 
then  proceeded  with  its  biuiness.  Such  forms  as 
thosp  wo  refer  to  have  advantages — they  give  men 
opportunities  of  uttering  their  sentiments — of 
castigating  Governments  when  they  deserve  it — 
of  being  a  terror  to  MiuiBtors  when  evil-disposed. 

But  time  has  passed  away,  and  the  hour  for 
private  business  has  ceased.  The  benches  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  are  already  filled.  That  first 
row  on  the  Speaker's  right  contains  the  Ministers, 
The  diminutive  Lord  John  aits  by  the  Bide  of  the 
gigantic  Graham,  and  near  Lord  Palmerston,  a 
man  who  shares  with  Joseph  Hume  the  honour  of 
being  tho  ittther  of  the  House,  and  who  still  curies 
his  ycaiB  well.  Joseph  Hume  is  still  as  fresh  and 
gay  as  a  four-yeax-okl,  and  if  Dodd  be  an  anthorify 
he  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1811,  while  in  1809 
we  find  Palmcraton  in  office.  Further  firom  the 
Speaker,  and  nearer  the  stranger's  gallery,  sit 
Gladstone — Molcsworth — Wilson — the  lawofilcers 
sitting  stiil  further  removed  from  ua.  Fronting 
them  ore  tho  Opposition,  and  that  Jewish-looking 
iadividuol,  with  a  white  vest,  that  rcndere  him 


the  observed  of  all  observers,  is  the  leader  of 
the  great  Protectionist  party,  whose  battles  he  has 
fought — whose  coimcils  he  has  guided — whoso  , 
chiefs,  at  one  time,  he  placed  upon  the  Treasury 
bench  itself.    Up  in  the  gallery  no  one  is  watched 
so  an^ously  ns  he.    Lord  Palmerston  is  the  next 
best  stored-at  man  in  tho  House ;  and  then  tho 
diminutive  Lord  John.    But  we  all  like  to  look 
at  Disraeli.  So  far  as  the  Opposition  are  conoemed, 
the  debate  generally  languishes  till  Disraeli  rises 
to  speak.    His  custom  is  to  sit  motionless  as  a 
mummy  all  ilight,  with  his  chin  buried  in  his 
bosom,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  except  when 
he  takes  them  to  Inte  or  examine  the  state  of  his 
nails — a  nervous  action  which  I  believe  he  uncon- 
sciously performs.  His  speeches  are  fine  displays ; 
he  has  a  voice  that  one  may  hear  in  every  part  of  i 
the  House.    There  is  a  daring  saucy  look  in  his 
face,  which  at  once  excites  your  interest.    He  is 
not  a  large  man,  but  he  looks  well  put  together, 
with  his  head  in  the  right  place ;  but  he  never 
seems  in  earnest,  or  to  have  a  great  principle ; 
he  is  an  admirable  actor,  and  blends  the  useful 
necessary  business  talk  with  the  ornamental  and 
the  personal,  as  no  other  man  in  the  Hou£e  does. 
Generally  he  looks  glum,  and  talks  to  no  one 
except  to  Bateson,  ono  of  the  Opposition  whippere-  j 
in,  and  I<ord  Henry  Lennox,  his  private  secretary,  I 
who,  however,  prefers  mostly  gossiping  in  the 
lobby  to  the  war  of  words  earned  on  in  the  House. 
There  are  times  also  when  Disraeli  looks  moro 
cheerful.    On  that  memorable  November  morning 
when  ho  was  ousted  from  place — when  his  party 
were  ingloriously  driven  from  the  Eden  in  whim 
they  had  long  hoped  to  repose,  back  into  the 
bleak  and  desert  world,  the  ex-Chancellor  came 
out  of  the  lobby  gay  and  fresh  as  if  the  majority 
had  been  with  him,  not  against  him ;  there  was  | 
an  imwonted  gaiety  in  his  walk,  and  sparkle  in 
his  eye,  but  the  excitement  of  the  contest  was 
hardly  over.    The  swell  of  the  storm  was  still  | 
there.    Still  rang  in  his  ears  the  thunders  of  ap- 
plause— audible  to  us  even  in  the  lobby,  which 
greeted  his  daring  retorts  and  audacious  personali- 
ties.   By  the  side  of  Disraeli  sits  that  respectable 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Sir  John  Packing- 
ton — near  him  the  gentle  Walpole,  of  whom  it 
maybe  said  that  he  never  took  a  joke;  the  roady- 
tongued  and  clevtar  Sir  Frederick  ITiesiger,  and 
other  party  lights.    On  the  bench  behind  sits  the  | 
grey-haired  Spooner,  still  eager  in  his  crusade 
against  Maynooth;  mid  behind  him  we  have  a 
regular  row  of  farmers'  friends.   Thai  tall  noble- 
man, in  sporting  costume,  with  indistinct  utter- 
ance, with  vehement  but  monotonous  action,  ic 
the  Marquis  of  Granby.   Kext  to  him  is  flio 
lugubrious  representativo  of  Camlmdge  fens  and 
flats — near  by  are  other  remnants  of  the  forlorn 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  British  Indostry 
luid  Capital.    On  the  same  side  of  the  House,  but 
below  the  gangway,  sit  the  Irish  ultra-Bomaniats 
and  Tenant  Leaguers — a  band  formidable  from 
their  obstinacy  and  audacity.    There  they  sit, 
Magnire,  the  Irish  Disraeli — Gavan  Duffy  of  tho 
Nation — Lucus  of  the  Tablet — determined  to  tdde 
with  no  nartr — to  support  no  Gorct^ment  that 
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will  not  give  to  Ireland  all  they  want  for  her — 
ietemined  to  make  Ireland  wliat  she  has  ever 
t)een,  a  Btumbling-blook  in  the  way  of  all  who 

Behind  the  gangway,  bnt  on  the  ministerial  side 
)f  the  House,  sit  the  Manchester  School.  Its 
thiefs  are  never  heard  without  attention.  Cobden 
md  Bright  never  open  their  mouths,  but  the  House 
istens.  Obscurer  Badioals,  Lord  Dudley  Stewart, 
)fr.  W.  "WiOliams,  and  others,  may  be  on  their 
egs  for  a  quarter  of  en  hour  without  a  soundbeing 
iMrd.  The  extreme  men  all  sit  together.  That 
wle,  thinking,  determined  man,  with  spectacles, 

Edward  Miall,  of  the  Mneonformist  — the 
*ader  and  the  light — the  iutamen  et  deem  of  the 
nore  advanced  and  intelligent  section  of  English 
S'onconformists.  Below  him  sits  that  Church  Re- 
'onner,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.  High  up  on  the  Mi- 
listerial  benches,  but  near  the  gangway,  sits 
aniling  Joseph  Hume,  the  best  tempered  man 
ind  most  frequent  speaker  in  the  House.  Fortu- 
lately,  Joseph  does  not  speak  long;  if  ho  did,  he 
rould  be  very  tiresome  indeed.  Tom  Duncombe, 
he  pet  of  the  great'  unwashed — a  class  that  we 
rust  will  materially  diminish,  since  the  Chancellor 
'f  the  Exchequer  has  taken  the  dul^  oflF  soap,  sits 
mracdiately  behind;  and  near  him  you  see  a 
thort  mountain  of  a  man,  wil^  Ihonghtftil 
lead,  long,  gn^  ha^,  and  curious  Qi^ker  hat. 
Chotifl'William  Johnson  Fox— the  "  Publioola"o£ 
:he  Weekly  Dispateh—ihB  "Worwioh  Weaver 
Boy,"  of  the  Leagw — an  orator  whose  orations  at 
:lio  Anti-Com-I«aw  meetings  at  Oovent  Garden, 
uo  still  remembered  as  efforts  of  eloquence  unpa- 
■alleled  in  these  modern  times. 

But  we  have  been  already  some  time  in  the 
FIoDse.  Hours  have  come  and  gone — day  has 
aded  into  night.  Suddenly,  from  the  painted 
flnaa  ceiling  above,  a  mellow  light  has  streamed 
lown  upon  ua  all.  Rich  velvot  curtains  have  beon 
Irawn  across  the  goi^eously  painted  windows,  and 
f  we  had  only  good  speeches  to  listen  to,  wo 
iiould  be  very  comfortable  indeed.  Alas,  alas, 
here  is  no  help  for  us !  As  soon  as  "  Wishy"  sits 
lown,  "  Washy"  gels  up ;  and  members  thin  off, 
eavmg  hardly  forty  in  the  Houso.  JTor  can  we 
irond»  at  this.  Men  must  dine  once  in  the 
w^enty-four  hoiirs,  and  members  of  the  House  of 
!V>nunonfi  obey  this  universal  law.  Most  of  them 
tare  been  hard  at  work  all  the  d^y,  Tou  are  con- 
buDdedly  mistaken,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  think  that 
IS  soon  as  yon  have  take^i  your  seat  in  tlie  House, 
roa  ham  nothing  to  dq  out  make  a  brilliant 

to  spfflid  the  lest  of  your  time  cantering  in 
Sotten  Row — gossiping  in  the  window  of  your 
avounte  Club — or  being  lionized  in  Belgravia. 
Never  did  mother's  son  maike  a  more  egresious 
>hmder.    The  rule  is— 

Work,  wtffk,  work, 
Till  the  brain  bef^a  to  swim. 

Possibly,  as  you  have  gone  by  the  steamer  from 
your  chambers  in  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  to 
premome,  you  have  seen  rows  of  windows  extend- 
ing along  the  whole  river-front  of  the  New  Houses 
af  Parliament.  One  of  those  rows  of  viadoffs. 


at  least,  denotes  the  great  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  corridor  of  committee-rooms.  These  committee- 
rooms  generally  open  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  chances  are  that  in  one  or  other  of  them 
you  will  be  caught  and  confined  daily  till  the  hour 
of  prayer  happily  arrives.  There  you  must  sit 
examining  witnesses  and  plans — listening  to 
counsel  very  learned  and  very  dull.  Oocasicnaalty 
counsel  are  iacetaoua,  generally  they  are  quite  the 
reverse :  and  I  assure  yon  tlmt  Mtmam^  in  tiio 
"Moated  Change,"  never  was  so  weary,  or  so 
wished  that  she  were  dead,  as  you  will,  alter  you 
have  been  a  day  or  two  on  the  "  Bullock- Smithy 
Waterworks  Committee  Bill."  Consequently,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  and  ten,  the  House  gets 
very  thin  indeed,  and  tho  oratory  is  of  that  kind 
generally  known  as  "  small-beer."  About  ten 
again  the  House  gets  ftUl,  and  the  great-guns  riso ; 
but  still  you  must  not  leave — there  may  be  a  divi- 
sion. You  must  stay  there  till  one  or  two,  as  tho 
case  may  be :  so  that,  after  all,  an  honourable 
M.P.  has  nota  very  easy  life.  Committees  all  day, 
and  debates  all  night— I  wonder  that  some  of  tho 
old  fogies  in  the  House  don't  give  it  up  and 
retire ;  they  can't  be  ambitious  now — at  their  time 
of  life  they  cannot  expect  a  place,  ot,  with  their 
foiling  powers, 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

That  dream  must  long  have  left  them.  I 
suppose  it  is  custom  l^t  compels  them  to  haunt 
the  house;  they  have  got  luicd  to  it,  and  they 
oould  not  otherwise  exist.  But  it  is  terrible  work 
after  all ;  just  as  country  life  becomes  beautiful, 
just  as  out-door  existence  becomes  preferable  to 
that  within,  just  as  the  warm  voluptuous  breath 
of  the  sunny  south  makes  you  feel  young  in 
spite  of  grey  hairs  and  increasing  obesity,  an 
M.P.  is  condemned  to  spend  the  livdong  day  and 
night  in  the  heated  atmosphero  of  St.  Stephen's 
Hall.  Of  itself,  without  bad  speeches,  this 
would  be  a  heavy  task.  It  is  true  that  lately  the 
ventilation  of  the  House  has  been  much  improved, 
but  stm,  M  Punch  be  an  authority,  when  an  irri- 
tated cabman,  for  occasionally  cabmen  do  loso 
their  temper,  would  call  his  brother  jarvey  a  fool, 
he  simply  terms  him  the  "  gentleman  wot  wcnti- 
lates  the  House  of  Commons."  But  time  is 
wearing  away.  We  will  suppose  the  Houso  has 
become  full ;  the  great  men  have  had  their  say ; 
the  debate,  as  far  as  the  Ctovemment  is  ctmcemod, 
is  concluded,  generally  by  Lord  John,  who  in 
a  capital  state  of  preservation,  and  standing 
nearly  erect — little  men  always  do — ^with  his 
hands  tucked  up  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  coat,  is 
lively,  and  leaves  the  Houso  to  divide  in  good 
spirits.  His  lordship  is  admirably  fitted  for  an 
age  of  compromise  and  coalition.  The  liberality 
of  his  promisM  is  only  equalled  by  the  nig^jardly 
deductions  he  draws  from  them.  The  boldest 
Rofonnera  admire  his  principles,  the  narrowest 
ConservatiTes  are  scarcely  shocked  by  his  conclu- 
sions; so  that  he  suits  all  parties.  Lord  John 
resumes  his  seat  amidst  loud  calkjjf  Divide,  di- 
vide! The  diviaion  bell  rii^s-3^«§nf)@^9i(j)Io- 
matists  and  strangers  are  ^rued  out— members 
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como  rushing  in  from  the  library  and  smoHng- 
room.  The  mysteries  of  tlie  lohby  are  only  for 
the  initiated.  If  the  division  is  lai^ge,  we  may 
have  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  the  result,  generally 
announced  with  tremendous  cheers.  Up  in  the 
waiting-room  we  hare  no  idea  how  the  division 
goes.  Ail  that  we  learn  from  the  Gallery  keeper 
is^  that  there  was  an  immense  majority,  but  he 
cannot  exactly  say  on  which  side  it  was.  Alto- 
gether, the  arrangement  seems  very  senseless  and 
absurd.  The  strangers  are  surely  not  in  the  way 
of  the  members,  and  the  publication  of  the  divi- 
sion list,  precludes  for  an  instant  the  idea  that  it 
is  done  to  ensure  secrecy.  The  arrangement  is 
merely  an  unnecessary  inconvenience  which  the 
"fiouse  keeps  up  from  its  love  of  antiquated  forms. 
Surely  now  that  people  are  admitted  into  the 
House,  they  might  bo  allowed  to  stop  while  they 
are  there.  They  are  certainly  as  quiet  and  or- 
derly OS  the  gentlemen  that  sit  below.  Kot  that 
fiiult  should  bo  found  with  mranbcra;  they  are 
generally  well  behaved  and  hear  even  unutterable 
bores  with  attention.  It  is  seldom  tiiey  put  a  man 
down,  or  are  boisterous  and  rode.  Of  course, 
however,  this  remark  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
apidying  to  all  the  representatives  from  the  sistor- 
i^e.  A^nd  now  the  division  is  announced,  and  the 
House  adjourns.  Out  boimd  honourablo  M.P's. 
as  schoolboys  out  of  school.  Glad  enough  arc 
they  the  thing  is  over,  and  lighting  their  cigars 
— it  is  astonishing  what  smokers  honourable 
gentlemen  are — not  unreluctantly  do  they  wend 
their  way  home.  Following  their  example,  we 
exchange  the  nois^  and  heatod  House  for  the 
chill  and  silent  night — but  we  cannot  omit  to 
observe  first  how  much  the  press  has  altered  the 
character  of  the  oratory  of  the  House.  Whilst, 
tax  instance,  Smithers  was  spcaMng— the  House 
was  then  very  thin — ^nobody  listened  to  Smithers 
— ^yet  went  on  Smithers  stuttering — reading  from 
M.S.  notes — screeching  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 
sawing  the  air  with  his  arms,  in  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Peel — no  one  listens  to  Smithers — 
occasionally  a  good-natured  friend  mildly  ejacu- 
lates an  approving  "  hear,"  but  generally  Smith- 
ers sits  down  as  he  rises,  without  any  particular 
mark  of  approval  at  all — "Why  then  does 
Smithers  speak  ? — why  because  the  press  is  there 
— to  treasure  up  every  word — to  note  down  every 
sentence — to  let  the  British  nation  see  what 
Smithers  said.  This  of  course  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  Smithers  to  speak  when  thcro  is  no  abso- 
luto  necessity  that  Smithers  should  o]>cn  his 
mouth  at  all.  Yet  this  has  its  advantages — on 
the  morrow  honourable  gentlemen  have  the 
whole  debate  before  them,  coolly  to  peruse  and 
study,  and  if  one  grain  of  sense  lurked  in 
Smithers'  speech,  the  reader  gets  the  benefit. 
At  times  also,  were  it  not  for  the  press,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  country.  For  instance,  we 
refer  to  Mr.  "Wilson's  proposals  for  Customs  Ee- 
form.  On  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer,  Iffr. 
AVilson  spoke  for  nearly  four  hours.  Mr.  Wilson 
we  believe  to  be  an  excellent  man  and  &tiier  of  a 
femily,  but  he  certainly  is  a  very  poor  spraker. 


"Neya  was  tiiere  a  dxUler  and  dreuia  tfti:^ 
Few  men  could  sit  it  out.   In  the  galleiy  6a 
were  a  few  strong-minded  females  irho  beai 
every  word— what  cannot  a  strong-nunded  vena 
do  ? — ^but  M.P.*B  gosaipped  in  tiie  bbby-nir  &d 
—or  smoked — or  drank  brandy  and 
short  did  anything  but  listen  to  Mr.  'Wilsni;  d 
yet  this  was  a  grave,  serious,  govenunoit  na- 
sure.    Why  then  did  not  members  listen?  h 
cause  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  do  so.  Tn 
Times  would  give  it  them  all  the  next  moci- 
ing ;  and  so  it  mattered  little  how  empty  of  It 
teners  was  the  House,  provided  the  reporters  tek 
there  and  did  their  duty.    It  is  to  the  BeporUn' 
Gallery  members  speak,  not  to  the  House.  Tba 
is  it  orators  are  so  plentiM  in  spite  of  thefieesig 
atmosphere  of  tiie  House.     Ordinarily  dd  m 
listens — no  one  expects  to  be  convinced-*  me 
seeks  to  convince.   The  House  is  polit£,to^ 
has  no  enthusiasm.  Orators  like  Gco^  Thm^ 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  it.   Such  a  man  li 
Kenty  Vincent  would  be  a  laughing-stocL  Hie 
House  would  go  into  oonTulsions  evoy  time  liis 
apoplectic  &ce  appeared.    The  House  eamsaji 
mi^le-agcd  gentlemen  of  good  parts  and  lulib, 
and  tiiey  like  to  do  business  and  to  be  spoka  la 
in  a  business-like  wa^.   Kext  to  boBmeas-Qi 
speakers,  the  House  likes  joking.    Hence  it  ii 
Tom  Dimcombe  and  Lord  Palmcrsfam  are  sad 
favourites.    Hence  it  is  that  Colonel  Sibiharj 
and  Henry  Drummond  get  so  readily  the  ear  c 
the  House.    The  House  cares  little  for  declam- 
tion.    It  would  rather  be  without  it.  It  eona- 
ders  it  a  waste  of  time.    Figures  of  aritlmitta 
are  far  more  popular  than  figures  of  speech. 
latter  are  for  schoolboys  and  youth  in  its  teens- 
the  former  are  for  men.    Business  is  one  thin^ 
i-hetoric  is  another.    Disraeli  b^an  his  cared  s 
a  rhetorician,  and  failed.    Wisely,  he  altered  iii; 
plan.   He  leamt  to  keep  accounts,— to 
— to  understand  business,  and  he  has  been  ahwj 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  One  oflier  Ihii^^ 
also  noteworthy  is  the  genmd  good  chmacter^ 
the  House  and  feirness  of  its  coistitatiat-  > 
opinions  are  found  in  it    If  Ur.  Gladstoie  re- 
presents High  Church,  Sir  Benjamin  HallrtP' 
sents  Low  Church— Mr.  Miall  extreme  Disot 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  Dissent  that  is  not  aom 
nor  extreme,  but  tolerant  and  latitudinaritt-  «| 
heroes  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  are  l^J^ 
there  also  ore  the  country  squires  who  cfaw* 
them  as  the  fruitful  cause  of  mischief,  f"*^ 
tant  Spooner  walks  into  the  same  lobby 
Lucas  of  the  "Tablet and  Quaker  Bright 
side  by  side  with  mighty  men  of  var. 
total  Heyworth  finds  himself  m  the  same  'i's- 
cussion  with  Bass,  &med  for  bitter  ale.  1^ 
suit  is  not  exactiy  what  any  man  deoWi 
what  is  perhaps  best  under  the  circumataac^ 
what,  perhaps,  best  represents  the  general  feelit; 
of  the  country.    We  know  it  is  fashionable  w 
think  otherwise — ^to  represent  the  House  as 
to  its  core,  and  as  misrepresenting  the  (^[anicV^ 
the  times.   For  our  pori^we  bc£«ve  it  does  n*- 
thing  of  the  kiii^tizeIt^aj»fiM£^B6err^ii0^ 
tative  than  a^rlwn  we  might  esjftct.  AiiiW* 
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you  say,  ore  there — yes,  but  they  are  men,  most  of 
them,  of  untainted  honour — of  lofty  aim — of  com- 
prehensive views — and  the  general  fusion  and  ven- 
tilation of  opinion  and  clash  of  intoUect  elicit  action 
most  congenial  with  the  intelligence  of  the  ago. 
Take  any  of  tho  extreme  men,  for  instance.  "What 
could  they  do  ?  Are  they  the  representatives  of 
the  mass  of  opinion  ?  Is  the  country  prepared  to 
lock  up  the  Natumal  Church,  as  Ur.  Miall  would 
recommend — to  dissolve  tl^  Union,  as  Chivan 
Dofiy  would  desire — to  put  down  all  our  ar- 
maments, as  Hr.  Bright  would  think  proper — to 
grant  the  five  points  of  the  Charter,  as  poor  Mr. 
Fergus  O'Connor  contended  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
Yet  these  men  are  in  the  House,  and  rightly  in 
the  House,  imd  holp  to  preserve  tho  balance  which 
it  is  so  essential  to  maintain.  "With  them  away, 
the  opinions  of  the  people  would  not  be  fairly  re- 
presented. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  they  represent  but  sections,  and  we 
must  not  fall  into  tho  error  of  mistaking  a  part 
for  the  whole.  In  the  Hotwe,  then,  it  is  wisely  ar- 
ranged that  tho  representatives  of  extreme  opinions 
shall  meet.  Thus  justice  is  done  to  all.  Thus 
mutual  toleration  is  learned.  Thus  the  mental 
vision  of  all  becomes  enlai^ed.  We  make  these 
lemarkB  because  we  think  we  see  a  toidency  to 
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run  down  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  the  repre- 
sentative institutious  of  which  it  is  the  type.  By 
Britons  this  feeling  should  not  be  entertained. 
That  ass^bly  contains  the  grandest  intellects  of 
which  our  country  can  boast.  In  its  earliest  dajB 
it  rocked  the  cradle  of  our  liberties,  and  still  it 
guards  them,  though  the  stripling  has  long  bo- 
como  a  giant.  At  our  elections  there  is  deep- 
seated  dranoralization — ^bnt  still  that  demoraliza- 
tion has  its  bounds,  which  it  cannot  pass,  and  the 
high-minded  and  the  honomnble  form  the  ma- 
jority in  tiie  House  of  Commons ;  and  if,  gentlo 
reader,  it  laughs  at  your  favourite  idea,  it  only 
does  BO  because  that  idea  is  a  poor  squalling  brat, 
not  a  goddess  with  celestial  mien  and  air.  A  time 
may  come  when  it  may  be  that,  and  then  it  will 
not  knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  in  vain.  Till 
then,  the  House  maybe  forgiven  forTiot  thinking 
of  it.  The  House  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  of 
it  till  then.  Law  Eeform — Parliamentary  Re- 
form— ^Financial  Reform — Customs  Reform — Edu- 
cation— Colonies — Convicts — India — these  are  the 
topics  with  which  the  House  has  now  painfiilly 
to  grapple.  Your  &vourite  idea  must  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer.  In  the  meantime,  if  it  be  a  good  one 
we  wish  it  well— if  it  bo  a  true  one  we  shall 
surely  hear  of  it  agidn. 


A  CABKAN'S 

Thb  following  ipsmima  verba  of  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  cab-driving  fraternity  wlU  throw 
some  light  upon  the  secret  and  domestic  economy 
of  the  profession.  From  access  to  sources  of  in- 
formation not  open  to  everybody,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  corroborate  what  appeared  to  us  the 
most  extraordinary  of  his  statements,  and  we  reoUy 
feel  no  hesitation  in  accepting  his  narrative  as 
what  it  appears  to  be — the  unadorned  recital  of 
his  own  personal  experience  :— 

"  I've  a  been  in  London  a  drivin*  of  cabs,  on 
and  off,  ever  since  cabs  come  up,  a'most.  Tve  no 
'Ig'ection  to  tell  you  what  I  knows.  I  don't  ISiink 
us  cab-diiTerB  desarves  all  the  bad  words  that's 
said  about  us.  There's  two  ways  o'  tellin'  every 
man's  story — and  if  you  wants  to  hear  mine  firom 
me  you  shall ;  as  I  said  afore,  I've  no  'bjection, 
not  at  all.  You  may  believe  as  much  on  it  as 
you  like — shan't  say  nothing  but  the  truth  for 
all  that. 

"  When  I  come  to  London  fust  I  was  but  a 
young  un— tis  pretty  well  five-and-fcwenty  years 
ago  now.  I  come  up  to  look  for  employment.  I 
had  been  taed  to  orees  all  my  life.  My  father 
was  st^ibleman  in  a  livery-stables  down  at  Marl- 
borough, and  done  toUrablo  well  so  long  as  the 
coachM  lasted  on  the  road— but  there  was  five  on 
us  to  feed  and  to  rig  out ;  an'  afore  I  wero  twenty 
I  thought  praps  I  might  do  sommat  Ijetter  tiion 
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hang  on  about  the  yard  of  a  country  inn,  an'  I 
left  the  old  man — he  bein'  quite  agreeable — an' 
come  up  one  night  a'  top  of  the  old  company's 
coach  to  see  what  luck  I  could  find  here.  Old 

W  ,  as  druv  the  night  coach  from  Newbury, 

knowed  my  fkther  well,  and  he  spoke  a  word  for 
me  to  tho  ostler  where  the  coach  stopped,  and  I 
got  a  crib  to  sleep  in  over  the  stable,  and  a  job 
0*  work  and  a  meal's  vittles  now  an'  then  while 
I  was  a  lookin'  out  for  a  master. 

"  It  war  just  at  that  time  as  the  cabs  was  a 
makin'  their  fust  start  like,  in  the  streets.  You 
don't  reklec^  pntps^  what  sort  o*  things  they  was. 
I  can  give  'ee  a  notion  of  'em  mayhap.  They  was 
made  for  speed,  an'  nothin'  else — ^tiiat  was  the 
fiist  notion  about  cabs — to  beat  tho  old  hackney- 
coaches  clean  off  the  stones.  There  was  but  a 
pair  o'  wheels,  and  they  was  nigh  five  foot  high ; 
they  had  good  strong  springs,  and  they  wanted 
'cm.  You  had  to  climb  up  into  the  high  seat  above 
the  tops  of  the  wheels,  where,  on  a  stuffed  cn^ion, 
there  was  just  room  for  two,  and  over  your  head 
there  was  a  kind  of  arched  roof,  shaped  like  an 
old  ooman's  cowl,  covered  with  leather  and  edged 
reund  wi'  a  shinin'  brass  rim.  If  the  rain  blowed 
in  your  face  you  had  to  stand  it,  or  put  up  a 
hmnbrellar ;  your  knees  was  covered  with  a  lea- 
ther apron  all  snug — but  y^J^^)fj|mEB^  had 
Q0  8h&U«r.  la  widy  day^  someaniesiQ&o  cowi 
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would  catch  a  cap-ftill,  and  then  over  you'd  go, 
do  what  you  would.  I  was  blowed  backards 
once  into  a  shop  in  Charia'  Cross,  oss  an'  all — 
blow  me  if  I  wasn't— sich  osses,  good  cvms !  ns 
Tve  a  druv  in  my  time.  There  was  a  many 
axdents  wi'  them  kind  o'  caba,  and  the  jarvey 
mostly  got  the  worst  on  it — cause  why,  he  was 
perched  on  a  sort  o'  side  bracket,  not  big  enough 
for  a  'rang-tang,  and  was  the  ftist  to  pt  knocked 
orf  in  a  kliBsion. 

"  Very  well — here  I  was  in  London.  The  first 
cab  I  see,  says  I  to  myself,  there's  more  o'thcm 
or  the  doose  is  in  it — and  I'll  be  perched  up  there 
a  drivin'  afore  long,  or  my  name  ain't  Bill  Waters. 
So  I  tried  all  I  knowed  to  find  out  who  wanted  a 
driver;  but  I  couldn't.  The  first  cabman  I  axed 
were  precious  chaflEy  about  it — *  No  my  tulip,' 
said  ho,  *  ve  vants  no  hinterlopers — ve're  rayther 
wide,  a  fly  sort,  yer  see — vy  you're  too  vartuous 
by  half;  I  knows  it  by  the  looks  on  yer ;  ^  home 
to  your  granny  and  git  a  little  more  devil  in  yer 
— you  drive  a  cab !  vy  bless  jer  art,  its  the  werry 
luurystockiiBy  of  the  vip,  this  is — vat's  tlus  chaw- 
bacon  a  thinking  on  ?'  I  seed  I  could  do  nothin' 
with  him,  so  I  told  my  fren'  the  ostler  where  I 
lay  what  I  had  in  my  mind,  an'  he  hinterjuiced 
me  to  a  man  what  was  a  startin'  in  the  hne,  an'  a 
huildiu'  cabs  as  farst  as  be  could  git'  em  done.  He 
was  a  very  talky  sort  o'  gemman,  an'  up  to  every- 
thing, an'  arter  a  good  many  questions  he  took 
me  on  as  a  great  favour ;  but  I  didn't  find  it  none 
too  good  a  berth,  though  to  tell  the  truth  I  was 
glad  enough  to  git  it. 

"  "Well — ^now  what  should  you  think  was  the 
tarms  o'  my  first  contrack  F  I'm  not  a  going  to 
say  anything  deceivin  :  as  sure  as  you  got  a  pen 
in  your  hand,  I  had  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  cab 
and  two  oases — mm  bits  o'  flesh  they  was  too,  one 
a  blind  mare  as  wouldn't  stop  when  she  once  got 
into  a  tro^  and  tother  a  lame  un  as  wanted  to  say 
hia  prayers  twenty  times  a  day — had  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  that  there  turn-out  six  and  twenty  shil- 
lins  a  day ;  an'  I  had  to  find  mysdf  in  every- 
thing hut  my  lodgings,  which  I  was  allowed  to 
sleep  over  the  stable  in  the  loft  upon  a  blanket  o' 
my  own.  More  than  that— I  faiowed  mon  as 
paid  as  much  as  thirty  shillins  a  day  for  the 
same  or  no  better  than  I  got  for  twenty-six. 
"We  didn't  consider  as  how  there  was  any  settled 
fares  bindin'  upon  us  then,  and  we  used  to  chaise 
what  we  liked,  and  the  profits  to  the  'prietors  was 
alannin'.  Why  I  knowed  at  that  time  o'  day  a 
man  as  had  been  a  tailor  out  o'  work;  and  I'll 
tell'ee  what  he  did,  aa  sure  as  you're  there.  He 
agreed  wi'  a  old  green-grocer  not  fur  from  West- 
minster Abbey  to  lend  him  fifty-five  ponns  on  two 
skewerties  as  he  got  to  come  forrard — an'  he  paid 
Old  Cabbages  twelve  shillings  a  week  interest  for 
the  money.  He  bought  a  very  tidy  cab,  amost 
08  good  as  new,  tor  tUrty  poun,  an'  two  osses  in 
Sndffle  for  e^ht  ponn'  a  piece ;  an'  he  laid  in  hay 
and  straw  and  oats,  and  set  to  work — and  he  paid 
the  interest  reg'lar,  and  mve  back  the  fifty-five 
pouns  in  a  lump — ^the  dd  ch^  wouldn't  take 
it  oUierways — ^in  less  tium  nine  months.  Now 
fhat  very  man  have  got  I  can't      hoyr  many 


busses  of  his  own  on  the  road  at  this  moment — 
'tis  true  what  I'm  a  saying.  That^s  Branethin' 
like  profit,  I  take  it. 

Well — I  druT  at  twenty-six  shillins  a  day  for 
three  monthsan'more;  whrail  couldn't  pay  it  all  in 
onedaylhadtomakeitnpllienext;  hntlconldn't 
save  nothin'  for  myself.   Drivin'  cabs,  and  sittin' 
on  tho  box,  and  waitin'  about,  makes  a  fellar 
hungry  and  thirsty  too.    I  never  was  what  you 
call  a  drinkin'  man — leastways  not  much.  I 
can't  say  I  were  nerw  tha  wuss  for  a  drop ;  may- 
hap I  may  have  been  a  little  that  way  now  and 
then;  but  I  never  lost  a  day's  work  through 
liquor  in  my  life.    You  want  to  know  what  a 
day's  work  at  cab-drivin'  is  like.    Very  well — 
I'll  tell'ee.  Tou  turns  out  in  the  momin'  between 
seven  and  eight,  and  you  looks  arter  the  ceees 
an'  sees  they're  all  right,  and  rubs  'em  down,  and 
gives  cm  their  feed,  an*  that ;  and  then  you  goes 
and  g^ts  a  mouthftil  of  sununut  yourself — and 
afore  nine  you  walks  ofif  to  the  stand,  where  you 
takes  a  &ncy  to  put  on.   As  yon  comes  on  the 
ground,  bo  you  puts  on — the  fast  is  fiist,  and  the 
last  is  last;  if  so  be  there's  more  cabs  on  the 
stand  than  you  likes  to  see,  then  mayhap  too 
drives  to  another  stand  in  hopes  of  a  better 
chance.    When  you're  on  the  stand  you  waits 
your  turn,  as  when  a  cab  is  called  the  fust  in 
the  rank  moves  ofi" ;  thof  when  you  got  a  neat 
turn-out,  an'  a  spicy  oss,  a  genelman  as  is  wide 
awake,  will  take  a  hking  to  go  with  you,  and  he 
can  do  as  he  chooses,  and  you  has  a  better  chance 
and  'ams  more  money.    Sometimes  you  stand 
there  for  hours  afore  you  gits  a  job.    Many*8  the 
time  in  m^  life  that  I've  stood  all  day,  and  gone 
home  at  night  without  seeing  so  much  as  the  co- 
lour of  a  sixpence.   About  five  or  six  in  the 
artemoon,  or  sooner  if  you've  had  a  good  morning's 
work,  you  cuts  home  to  the  stable  and  changes 
osses :  and  then  you  goes  back  and  pnts  on  vriano 
you  likes  tax  the  night.    That's  the  best  time,  iu 
the  ^venin'  and  arter  dark,  when  Ihe  gentlefolks 
goes  out  to  partieB,  the  ladies  without  no  bcnmete 
on  and  no  sfeeves — to  enjoy  theirselves  at  parties 
and  at  the  play.   Many  a  the  time  I've  done  a 
good  day's  work  and  never  took  up  a  fare  afiire 
six  or  seven  o'clock.    When  tho  weather  comes 
on  bad  about  eight  or  nine  at  night,  that's  the  time 
to  make  most  money ;  but  you  must  look  alive  and 
work  hard  for  it.  Of  course,  if  you've  made  your 
day's  money  you're  all  right,  and  what  you  picks 
up  arter  is  all  your  own.  I've  a  gone  home  afore 
now  with  a  fiiir  profit  for  myself  at  eleven  o'clock, 
but  not  often.    You're  expected  home  at  twelfp, 
but  you  don't  like  to  go  home  if  you've  got  no- 
thing for  yourself,  and  you  tries  it  on  praps  till 
one  or  past,  and  then  you're  glad  enough,  by 
the  time  the  oss  is  in  the  stable  and  the  cab  in 
tho  shed,  to  turn  in  youiaolf.   I  'spose  you'd  call 
that  a  day's  work. 

"  Well— I  fbund  afore  long  that  I  was  a  ddn' 
nothmg  fbr  myself,  work  as  hard  as  I  would.  For 
near  a  month  afore  I  gave  it  up,  I  got  behind  in 
my  payments ;  there  was  new  cabs  a  startin'  every 
day,  and  I  couldn't  'am  the  moneyjthe  gavnor 
looked  fbr}  bo  I  dropped  it|  and  lo(»ed  about  to 
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another  berth,  I  wasn't  long  out.  A  wheel- 
wright as  I  knowed  done  up  a  old  cab  as  he'd  had 
in  part  pay  for  a  new  un,  an'  offered  me  a  poun' 
a  week  for  drivin'  of  it,  and  give  him  all  moneys. 
I  druT  that  oab  for  three  year.  "When  I  took  to 
it  fust  I  averaged  about  four-and-twenty  ^illins 
a  day — an'  afore  the  three  years  was  out,  compe- 
tition was  growed  so  strong  that  I  didn't  make 
abore  fifteen.  Of  course  I  didn't  work  as  hard 
as  I  used  to  do  when  I  had  nothin'  bat  what  I 
got  over  the  six-and-twenty  shillins  a  day — 'taint 
in  human  natnie  to  do  uiat.  I  come  home  at 
eleven  o'clock  reg'lar,  and  paid  over  what  I'd  got, 
and  jist  smoked  my  pipe  and  went  to  bed. 

"  Well — when  I  left  that  I  went  back  on  the 
old  tack  ;  and  a  got  I  capital  turn-out  and  a  cou- 
ple of  good  esses  at  twelve  shillins  a  day,  and 
often  made  five  shillins  a  day  for  myself,  I  may 
as  well  say  here  that  that's  what  cabmen  think 
they  ought  to  have  for  theirselves — five  shillins  a 
day,  and  not  a  penny  less,  I  got  married  then, 
and  left  off  drivin'  of  a  Sunday  for  many  years ; 
but  I  drives  aU  days  now — txraeB  isn't  so  good  now, 
and  I  can't  afford  a  holiday  once  a  week,  I've 
been  on  the  rank,'cept  sometimes  when  I've  been 
out  o'  work,  ever  since.  I've  had  some  bad  ax- 
dents  in  my  time;  but  I  never  killed  nobody, 
thank  God,  and  tint's  more  than  some  can  say. 
VvQ  got  a  B<m  on  the  ranks  now.  He's  in  luck. 
He  pays  ten  ibiUins  a  day  for  a  first-rate  turn- 
out—an* he  got  a  old  genelman  as  takes  five  shil- 
lins woth  every  momin'  of  his  life  a'most,  and  a 
good  connexion  besides. —Yes,  he's  married, 
though  he  aint  one-and-twenty  yet. 

"There's  a  good  many  men  in  the  ranks  as 
drives  their  own  cabs.  I  knows  several.  Some 
on  'em  is  journeymen  mechanics ;  they  can  do 
better  with  a  cab  than  they  can  at  their  trade. 
If  you  got  fifty  pouns  you  can  set  up  a  cab  very 
well — not  a  new  un  exactly,  and  not  very  good 
oBses,  but  as  good  as  you  generally  sees.  Tou  got 
to  pay  every  month  for  your  plates  (license), 
an'  you  git  a  badge  into  the  bargin.  There  wm 
no  badges  till  a  many  year  arter  I  b^un  to  drive. 
Harness  is  expensive  if  you  haves  it  new,  but  yon 
gits  it  second-hand  cheap  enough. 

"Tes — ^you're  right,  us  cabmen  hare  got  a 
a  very  bad  character.  X  think  I  can  tdl  now  it 
comes  about—leastways  a  good  deal  on  it.  Ton 
see  there  ain't  much  hedication  among  cabmen, 
on'  there  is  a  good  deal  of  'sponsibility  at  times. 
When  a  man  as  ain't  downright  honest  drives  an- 
other man's  cab,  you  see  he  must  do  it  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Ayther  he  pays  so  much  a  day  for 
the  use  on  it,  and  then  mayhap  ho  cuts  the  osses 
up  cruel,  wi'  a  iiTry  whip  praps,  to  take  as  much 
as  he  can  out  on  em,  an'  runs  em  till  they're  dead 
heat,  to  fill  his  own  pocket ;  or  else  he  duba  all 
monies,  an'  is  paid  his  reg'lar  wages,  an'  tiien  he 
l^Mi't  got  no  intrest  m  doin'  of  his  work,  an'  he 
likely  lags  about  the  pubUc  houses,  an'  praps 
spends  his  master's  money  in  beer  and  gin.  I've 
a  kaow'd  a  man  to  lose  his  cab  off  the  stand  afore 
^ow.  I  was  on  at  the  back  o'  Buckingham  Palace 
wie  artemoon  not  many  years  agone,  when  I  see 
Xm.  Cropper's  cab  diiye  oat  o'      middle  o' 
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rank  and  go  off  down  Pimlioo.  Pive  minutes  arter, 
Tom  Cropper  come  a  rushin'  out  o'  the  public- 
house  wi'  a  hand  o'  cribbage  in  his  fist,  and  begin 
a  staring  about  an'  hollerin'  an'  a  swearin*  like 
mad,  an'  all  about  to  know  where  his  cab  were 
gone  to.  None  on  us  knowed ;  we'd  a  seen  it  go 
off,  an'  thought  in  course  that  he  was  a  drivin'  of 
it.  He  was  half  savage  wi'  rage,  but  for  all  that 
he  didn't  find  the-cab  till  arter  one  o'clock  in  the 
mranin',  when  a  pleeceman  brought  it  into  Soot- 
Ian'  Yard,  wi'  the  oss  in  sich  a  condition  as  couM 
hardly  move  a  limb.  Some  wide-awake  lag  on 
the  look-out  had  made  bold  to,  borrow  the  turn- 
out wi'out  leave,  an'  most  likely  had  druv  half 
over  London,  and 'arned  hisself  a  tollable  tightieh 
lot  0*  money  afore  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself, 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  You  see,  Sir,  givin'  a  man 
all  he  gits  out  o'  the  public  over  so  much  a  day, 
ain't  a  very  likely  way  to  make  him  fond  of  rea- 
sonable chaigea ;  an'  arter  he've  a  been  stannin' 
still  for  two  or  three  hours  or  more,  it  ain't  much 
to  be  Bupprized  if  he  lays  it  on  thick  when  he  got 
a  chance.  Tou  can't  git  a  turn-out  woth  tho 
drivin'  now  under  ten  shillins  a  day,  and  when  a 
man  got  to  make  that  afore  he  haves  a  penny  for 
hisself,  that  makes  him  a  bit  ankshus  and  greedy 
like,  an'  he  don'tcare  about  bein'  civil  without  ho  gits 
paid  for  it.  An'  then  payin'  r^lar  wages  to  cab- 
men don't  answerwellfortheowners.  Of  course  we 
fancies  that  whatever  we  gits  over  the  eight-ponce 
a  mile,  is  for  ourselves,  hindepending  of  wages, 
an'  we  gits  as  much  as  we  can.  "When  a  man 
is  fust  on  the  stand,  arter  waitin'  till  six  or  seven 
cabs  have  druv  off  afore  it  comes  to  his  turn — 
praps  a  genelman  comes  up  and  calls  him  off  tho 
rank,  and  gits  in,  and  tells  him  to  drive  a  mile  or 
summut  under — what,  is  that  but  a  dead  loss  to 
a  cabman  ?  He've  a  been  waitin'  most  likely  two 
hours  afore  he  got  to  the  top  o'  the  rank ;  ho  car- 
ries his  fiire  a  mile,  and  then  he  gits  eight-pence ; 
he've  a  give  the  waterman  a  penny,  which  brings 
it  to  seven-pence ;  and  arter  he've  a  set  down  Ms 
fare,  he  must  drive  to  another  stand  and  put  on 
last,  when  mayhap  he  waits  an  hour  or  two  more 
afore  he  gits  another  job. 

"  "When  you*re  last  on  the  stand,  or  got  a  good 
many  afore  your  toxn,  you  gits  sick  on  it,  and 
you  hails  genelmen  on  ttie  look-out,  and  doos  it 
cheap.  I've  often  done  a  three-mile  run  &x  eigh- 
teen pence,  for  tiie  sake  of  gittan  off  the  rank, 
when  if  I'd  a  been  fust  or  second  I  wouldn't  ha' 
done  it  under  harf-a-crown.  People  as  grumbles 
so  much  about  oncivility  an'  bextortion,  can 
always  make  a  bai^^ain  oforehand  if  they  chooses. 

"  You  can  take  a  cab  by  the  hour,  if  you  like, 
an'  pay  the  regulation  prices ;  but,  of  course,  if  a 
man  goes  by  the  hour,  he  won't  be  eich  a  fool  as 
to  overwork  his  osses,  and  the  fare  hadn't  need  be 
in  a  hurry.  Then^when  a  man's  a  thinkin'  about 
what  he  gits  for  a  hour's  work,  he's  liable  to  lose 
his  way  very  often,  (m*  mayhap  he  get's  blocked 
up  in  a  back  street,  along  wi'  brewers'  drays,  an' 
coal  waggins,  an'  that  sort,  where  its  very  likely 
he  can't  move  for  half  an  hour  at  a  timeyleaBt' 
ways  I've  heered  m6a[9|;^  |i;iii^O(^teaU  a 
joke,  you  kaow*  ^ 
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"  Tve  been  in  the  night  ranks  several  times, 
but  it  don't  suit  me,  and  I  always  gave  it  up  as 
soon  as  day-work  oiFcred.  Some  men  don't  mind 
it.  Of  course  thoy  sleeps  in  the  day.  The  night- 
work  pays  best  when  the  hoppra  is  open,  and  all 
the  playhouses ;  and  at  sich  times  there's  more 
night-cabs  put  on.  Arter  the  hoppra's  done  of  a 
night,  and  the  playhouses  is  empty,  then  you  stands 
a  chance  at  the  Houses  of  Parlyment ;  and  arter 
tliat  at  the  gamin'-houscs  in  Saint  James's  and 
about  there ;  and  then  arter  that  it's  time  for  the 
airly  tnuns,  and  if  you're  luck  you  gits  passingcrs 
wi'  luggage,  an'  off  you  starts  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  or  to  the  Great  Western  rail;  and  then, 
if  you  likes,  you  waits  till  a  train  comes  in,  and 
most  likely  you  gits  a  faro  back  agin  afore  you 
shuts  up  and  goes  home  to  roost.  A  man  as  is  wide 
awake,  and  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  night 
rank,  may  do  tollable  well  with  a  night  cab. 
There's  a  good  deal  o'  business  to  be  picked  up 
airly  in  the  momin'  afore  the  busses  begins  to  run, 
by  them  as  knows  the  track  on  it.  I've  knowed 
some  men  so  fond  o'  night-work,  they  wouldn't 
drire  a  day-cab  for  nobody.  They  says  they  feels 
more  free  like — they  got  the  streets  all  to  their- 
selves,  and  nothin'  to  stop  'em  from  gaUopin'  as 
hard  as  they  likes,  and  they  has  it  all  their  own 
way.  I  never  took  that  fancy  myself,  though  if  s 
nat  ral  enough  I  dare  say  to  wm&  men.  I  must 
Bay  I  prefios  my  night's  rest. 

"You  BOOB  a  deal  of  people's  dispersidonsin  £he 
course  of  a  yeax  or  two's  oab-drivin.  Some's  cm- 
common  stingy,  an'  thaf  s  a  fact.  I  was  pulled 
up  no  longer  ago  nor  last  year  for  cfaai^iin'  a  Alder- 
man a  shilUn'  for  takin'  of  him  above  a  mile  an' 
a  quarter.  He  wanted  to  cram  me  as  how  it 
wam't  a  mile,  an'  he  took  my  number,  an*  had 
me  up  afore  the  beak.  The  groun'  was  measured, 
an'  it  proved  a  full  two  iurlong  over  the  mile,  an' 
I  was  sent  about  my  business ;  but  I  lost  half  a 
day's  work,  an'  got  nothin  for  it.  That's  cabman's 
justice,  an'  very  civil  it  is.  Then  there's  some 
altogether  as  liberal ;  they  don't  care  what  they 
gives  you.  I've  a  druv  a  swell  a  couple  o'  miles  or 
80  afore  now,  an'  he  have  flung  me  a  crown,  an' 
never  axed  for  change.  I  took  a  genelman  the 
other  day  irom  Buclungham  Palace  to  Kewman- 
street,  Oxford-slzcet,  and  he  hadn't  got  nothin 
else  but  gold  money,  an*  ho  pitched  me  a  half- 
sovereign,  an*  said  as  how  he  would  take  another 
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ride  another  day  for  the  change.  I  mentions  that 
to  show  what  difference  there  is  in  people.  Them 
furriners  as  come  over  to  see  the  Hcxhibition,  was 
the  rununest  lot  I  ever  see.  I  druv  one  on  *em 
from  Leicester-square  all  the  way  to  Claremont, 
where  the  rile-fanuly  o*  Franco  was  a  waitia*  to 
see  him — and  ho  wanted  to  pay  me  threepence. 
A  precious  job  I  had  wi'  un.  All  the  English  he 
knowed  was  them  words  what  you  sees  on  ths 
tails  of  some  of  the  basses,  '  All  the  way  fat  3d.* 
It  didn't  matter  what  I  said  to  un;  ho  cmly  an- 
swered, 'Hal  de  ray  tree  pens,'  and  then  he 
holds  out  his  fist  with  tiu%o  pennorth  of  copperB 
in  it  I  didn't  know  what  to  do — ^I  didn't  like  to 
collar  the  gcnehnan,  but  I  laid  hold  of  his  coat- 
tail  and  held  un  fast  till  another  genelman  come 
along  as  talked  French  to  un ;  and  arter  a  deal  o' 
jabber,  I  got  six  shillins  of  un,  which  was  a  good 
deal  leas  than  my  right  fare,  though  he  might 
have  got  down  by  omnibus  for  eighteen  pence : 
but  of  course  that  was  his  look-out. 

"  You  wants  to  know  what's  my  opinion  about 
the  sixpence-a-mile  Act,  and  the  new  company 
that  is  to  be.  Why,  what  I've  got  to  say  is  this — ^ita 
my  belief  there  ain't  enough  employment  for  cabs 
to  support  them  as  is  already  on  the  stones  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  mile,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lot  o' 
new  uns.  If  the  new  cabs  was  neat  and  <^ean 
mi'  comfortable,  as,  being  new,  they  would  be  of 
course,  then  they'd  soon  sew  up  the  old  una. 
But  onless  the  public  took  to  ridin'  in  cabs  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  do,  it  couldn't  pay.  If  Ihej 
was  alwa^  on  the  move,  why  it  wouldn't  much 
matter — ^fouipence  a  mile,  to  say  nothing  of  six- 
pence, would  pay  very  well,  if  there  was  no 
standing  still ;  'tis  that  which  murders  the  trade; 
and  I  thinks  very  much  'tis  the  oncertainty  of 
gettin'  anything  at  all  that  makes  a  cabman  not 
to  stick  at  choatin*  when  there's  a  hopportunity 
of  doing  it. 

"  I  rfiall  only  say  one  word  more,  and  that's 
just  this :  If  you  or  anybody  else  can  make  the 
sittyation  of  a  cabman  worth  a  man's  Tallying, 
he'll  make  hissclf  civil  for  the  sake  o'  keeping  on 
it — 'tis  a  hard  life,  sir,  you  may  depend,  an'  if  we 
haves  but  little  civility  to  spare,  mayhap  arter  aU 
it's  because  its  very  little  o'  that  sort  as  we  gita 
from  other  people — Your  sarvant  sir — thanky  air." 
—(Bite*  a  half-crown,  t^pa  it  into  hit  umOcMt 
poe&ei,  andexit.J 
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The  state  of  the  wcathciv— the  prospects  of  the 
harvest — the  health  of  the  royal  family — the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  cab  law,  and  the  winding- 
np  of  sessional  business,  have  divided  public  at- 
tention with  the  successiTO  phases  of  the  many- 
sided  Eastern  question. 

On  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the  above- 
named  topics  we  have  nothing  to  say— happily 
neither  heavy  rains  in  July,  nor  measles  in  Buck- 
iogham  Palace  having  risen  to  politicfd  impor- 
tance ;  and  tho  operaaon  of  the  new  Tehicular 
law,  thus  fax,  pointing  no  more  novel  lesson  than 
the  inalnlity  of  the  most  powerful  l^pslature  to 
abolish  by  a  stroke  even  a  minor  social  nuisance. 

The  parliamentary  labours  of  the  past  month 
have  been  heavy,  almost  beyond  precedent.  In 
the  Commjjns'  morning  sittings  have  commenced 
— "morning"  sittings  in  a  double  sense;  fre- 
quently extending  from  twelve  at  noon  of  one 
day,  to  the  dawn  of  the  next;  and  the  Lords 
— that  is,  that  respectable  fraction  of  the  Peerage 
which  performs  the  fimction  of  an  upper  chamber 
of  l^islation — sit  till  midnight,  twice  or  thrice 
a  week.    First  in  importance  of  the  domestic 
measures  advancing  to  enactment,  is  the  Succes- 
Bion  Duties  Bill,  which  has  got  through  the 
Commons,  by  large  majorities,  and  without  a  sin- 
gle alteration  of  importance — the  only  amend- 
ments carried  (if  we  do  not  mist^),  relating  to 
the  exemption  of  ornamental  timber  fcom  the 
tax,  and  of  craiain  £miily  documents  horn  ox- 
aminati<m  by  the  asaessors.   Li  another  depart- 
ment of  &o  new  financial  scheme,  a  valuable — 
if  not  graceful-^concossion  has  been  made.'  Thrice 
had  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
nounced for  the  total  r^)eal  of  the  advertise- 
ment duty.     Still  tho  (^ancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer refused  to  do  more  tiion  remit  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount.    This  obstinacy  was  the 
less  to  be  tolerated  after  his  ingenious  but  im- 
politic admission — in  the  teeth  of  a  former  de- 
claration by  Lord  John  Euasell — that  other  and 
more  important  than  social  considerations  were 
involved  in  the  newspaper  duties.   At  the  last 
hour  he  yielded  the  odd  sixpence  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  numerous  petitions,  and  the  prospects  of 
a  formidable  combination.    Eut  the  surrender 
was  made  with  the  skiLl  of  an  adroit  tactician.   "  I 
cannot  now  reckon  on  a  larger  surplus  for  the 
year  than  £150,000,"  he  said  to  the  House;— 
"  yon  have  repeatedly  declared  &r  the  abolition  of 
the  Attom^B  Certificate  Duty,  on  wMch  I 
rely  for  half  that  sum,  and  for      abolition  of  the 
Sixpenny  Advcrtiaement  Duty,  whidi  I  calculate 
to  yield  the  other  half;  we  can't  spare  both, 
— make  your  choice."    To  the  press  our  legislators 
are  daily  responsible — to  the  lawyers,  only  at  g^e- 
ral  elections ;  the  former  was,  therefore,  as  wisely  as 
justly  pref^red, — and  the  next  number  of  "  Xaif « 
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Magazine "  wiU  como  out  free  of  advertisement 
duty ;  we  wish  we  could  add,  that  our  newspaper 
eotemporaries  wore  also  free  of  their  special 
burden  and  badge,  the  red  stamp ;  but  even  that 
is  mitigated  by  the  permission  to  enlarge  their 
sheet  one  half;  and  the  prospect  of  an  entire 
liberation  is  improved  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  honest 
avowal  of  dislike  to  an  ujifettered  press. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  introduced  and  car- 
ried through  committee  the  promised  measure  sub- 
stituting penal  servitude  at  home  for  convict  trans- 
portation to  the  colonic.  It  but  veirimpcrfcctly, 
however,  provides  for  that  object.  Western  Aus- 
tralia, still  consenting  to  receive  our  criminals,  is 
to  have  the  worst  of  them — some  eight  hundred  per 
annum ;  a  mode  of  acknowledging  the  accommo- 
dation that  may  provoke  the  colonists  to  repent- 
ance. About  2,500  will  then  have  to  be  (Ustri- 
buted  in  prisons  or  other  penal  dCT)6ts — in  addition 
to  the  same  number  of  minor  ofionders  whom  it 
is  customary  not  to  transport,  though  sentenced 
to  transportation.  Of  any  uniform  system  of  con- 
vict employment  and  discipline,  the  bill  says  no- 
thing; its  authors  are  not  explicit;  and  some 
apprehension  is  expressed  as  to  the  effect  of  libe- 
rating, in  England,  several  thousand  criminala 
annually. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  some- 
thing is  at  length  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  the 
onmes  it  costs  us  so  much  to  punish  without  multi- 
plying. The  Sdect  Conmutteo  on  Javeiule  Crime 
has  completed  its  inquiries,  and  Mr.  Adderley  has 
embodied  its  recommendations  in  a  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  r^oimatory  sohoola  by  tarcBBuiy 
grants ;  convicted  or  vagrant  children  to  be  sent 
to  those  schools  instead  of  to  prison  or  the  hulks, 
and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  to  be  charged 
upon  their  parents.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  has 
carried  through  the  Lords  a  BiU — ^limited,  trnfor- 
tunatdy  to  tho  metropolis— empowering  police 
magistrates  to  send  to  the  workhouse,  for  moral 
and  indnstrial  training,  or  to  such  institutions  as 
Mr.  Adderley's  Bill  contemplates, — children  of 
either  sex  found  beg^g ;  and  to  levy  tho  costs 
upon  the  parties  natur^y  chargeable  with  their 
maintenance.  This  last  feature  of  the  two  Bills 
we  regard  e^ecially  importimt  and  hopeful.  Eor, 
if  Lord  Shoftesbiuy's  statistics  be  correct,  the 
far  lai^r  proportion  of  these  unhapirp-  children 
are  driven  out  to  b^  or  steal  by  drunken  &thers 
or  cruel  stepmothers.  And  were  society  coutoat 
to  take  up  the  bastards  thus  laid  atits  door,  witli- 
out  exacting  fine  or  surety,  decent  poverty  would 
be  tempted  to  desertion  its  offspring,  while 
shameless  vice  would  breed  without  restraint.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  catch  or  distrain  upon  Ihe  pa- 
rental debtor,  but  at  least  the  seiLse  of  indebted- 
ness will  be  enforced,  and  an  account  run  up  that 
will  prevent  the  assertion  of  parental  claim. 

Just  as  the  gardener  sbal^  his  trees  ab^t  this 
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time,  that  the  veaker  firuit,  spared  by  the  winds 
and  b%htB,  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  maturation 
of  the  remainder, — so  do  llimsters  annually  knock 
on  the  head  a  host  of  ministerial  or  independent 
BiUs  farther  progress  with  which  would  peril 
the  seBsional  ingathering.  The  process  commenced 
a  fortnight  since, — when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's 
County  Rate  and  Expenditure  Bill;  Mr.  Had- 
field's  Probates  Estates  Bill;  Mr.  Phillimore's 
Simony  Law  Amendment  Bill ;  and  two  or  three 
others,  whose  guardians  were  not  present  to  answer 
for  them — fell  before  the  bland  coercion  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  or  the  threat  of  some  influential  ob- 
jector. The  promoters  of  the  Manchester  Educa- 
tional Bill  have  put  their  case  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  John  Kussell.  His  lordship  announces  that 
his  own  Bill  is  virtually  withdrawn  for  this  ses- 
sion. The  Edinbui^h  and  Canongate  Annuity 
Tax  Abolition  Bill---(the  misleading  title  of  a 
Bdieme  for  mitigating  the  pressure  by  extending 
the  area  of  the  tax) — has  also,  after  a  damapng 
and  undecisiTe  debate  on  the  second  reading,  been 
tamed  over  to  next  session,  with  the  avowed 
hope  that  a  more  complete  comproMise  may  by 
that  time  have  been  effected — an  avowal  curiously 
reflective  on  the  statesmanship  of  the  day;  whose 
ambition  seems  bounded  by  the  evasion  of  diffi- 
culties, not  tempted  by  their  presence. 

COIOniES  AKO  OXFENDBirCIBe. 

The  Bill  for  the  better  government  of  India 
has  not  yet  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
the  majority  on  its  second  reading  (280  to  134) 
was  much  larger  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and 
seems  to  indicate  the  dissolution  of  the  Tory- 
Conservative  party;  for  the  amendment  moved 
by  Lord  Stanley,  not  more  than  a  hundred  of  his 
fdther'B  accustomed  followers  voting,  despite  the 
mot  d'ordre  given  in  person  from  St.  Jama's 
Square.  In  the  protracted  debate  which  preceded 
that  division,  the  de&ots  of  the  Bill  were  exhi- 
bited with  every  variety  of  illustratioa  hj  its 
opiK>nonts,  while  its  supporters  were  infinitely 
divided  as  to  ite  m&citB.  Mr.  Macanlay  who  may 
be  taken  to  have  snmmarized  the  ministerial 
ai^n^ent,  defended  the  continuance  of  the  double 
government  as  a  physical  necessity,  and  eulogized 
the  amendment  in  the  system  of  civil  service  ap- 
pointment. On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Cobden  showed 
that  the  Bill  put  no  check  to  that  habit  of  war 
and  annexation  which  threatens  us  with  Indian 
bankruptey ;  Mr.  Bright,  that  it  leaves  untouched 
the  conditions  of  popular  amehoration ;  asd  li/Lr. 
Disraeli,  that  it  continues  unredressed  the  five 
grievances  alleged  against  the  Company's  govern- 
ment in  1833,  and  repeated  in  1853.  In  Com- 
mittee, the  nomination  of  six  Directors  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  indefinite  length  of  the  period 
over  whic&  the  Bill  is  to  be  in  force,  were  the 
chief  oljecis  of  attack  and  defence ;  Imt  only  as 
to  the  qnalifioation  of  Directors  was  any  amend- 
ment e&cted.  In  the  Upper  House  there  have 
been  several  xrr^;nlar  discosfflons  raised  by  the 
£arls  of  Ellonborongh  and  Albemarle  on  petitions, 
chiefly  from  commercial  bodies  in  England,  and 
&iglish  residents  in  Indiar— the  channel  throxigh 
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which  further  amendment  in  the  Imperial  laws  of 
India  may  be  expected. 

The  rupture  of  n^gociadons  with  Bazmah 
issued  in  the  distinct  refusal  of  the  conrt  of  Ava 
to  surrender  the  territory  declared  by  Lord_  Dal- 
houste  annexed  to  the  British  Crown,  now  in  the 
occupation  of  British  troops.  The  home  autiur- 
ities  are  understood  to  forbid  the  recommencement 
of  hostilities  on  our  part  ;  but  it  is  also  under- 
stood that  an  attempt  by  the  Burmese  forcibly  to 
recover  Pegu  will  provoke  a  march  to  Ava  and 
the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  English  pablie 
should  not  foiget,  at  this  stage  of  the  procc^ings, 
that  the  war  was  imdertaken  te  obtain  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  and  insults  that  would  have  been 
enormously  overpaid  by  the  single  capture  and 
retention  of  Bangoon. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  capacity  of 
Colonial  Minister,  has  laid  before  Parliament  the 
state  of  afiairs  in  Jamaica ;  and  developed  a  con- 
ciliatory method  of  treatment.    The  long-etand- 
ing  quarrels  between  the  colonists  and  the  ezeea- 
tive  took  at  last  the  diape  oS  a  demand  tat  i 
certain  retrenchments  in  the  expraditoFe.    The  I 
new  govemco',  Mr.  Barkley,  volunteers  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  own  salary  from  £6,000  to  £5,000  , 
per  annum ;  and  as  a  counteractive  to  the  com-  i 
mercial  embarrassments  which  have  exacerbated, 
if  they  did  not  originate  these  difibrences,  loans 
on  the  credit  of  the  imperial  exdieqaer  are 
authorized. 

The  Cape  Colonists  are  at  length  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  tolerable  share  of  self-govenimmt. 
The  recently  promulgated  charter  ordains  a  legis- 
lative council,  and  honse  of  assembly,  containing 
respectively  fifteen  and  forty-six  members,  elected 
by  almost  imiversal  suf&age — the  qualification 
being,  residence  in  a  honse  worth  twenty-five 
pounds,  or  the  receipt  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
as  (half  t^t  sum  with  board  and  lodging). 
The  ^stribution  of  the  soffirage  may  canse  some 
jealousy  betireen  the  two  provinces,  bat  tiiat  is 
among  the  details  in  the  power  of  tlw  first  Par- 
liament to  alter.  The  assembly  is  quinquennial, 
the  council  perpetual,  but  reconstituted  eveiy 
tenth  year,  one  half  of  the  members  retiring  at  tlie 
end  of  the  fifth  year.  "This,"  exclaims  a  colo- 
nial journalist,  concluding  his  summary,  "this,  in 
a  word,  is  British  freedom."  We  hope  our  next 
Bcform  BiU  may  bring  up  British  freedina  even  to 
a  level  with  South  African. 

FOBEIQir. 

The  Eastern  question  continues  to  cover  like  a 
leviathan  cloud,  huge  and  sluggish,  the  whole 
horizon  of  foreign  politics;  its  skirts  touching 
even  on  the  New  "World.  Within  the  past  m<m1h, 
Kussia  has  sent  sixty  or  eighty  tiiousand  men 
across  the  Fmth  into  the  Frimn^ditieB  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  England  hare  advanced  from  Ualta 
to  Besika  Bay  (within  sight  of  Constantinople, 
yet  without  those  TurloBh  waters  which  they  arc 
forbidden  by  treaty  te  enter).  The  Bussian 
government  has  put  forth,  by  the  pen  of  Count 
Nesselrode,  two  miaufeatoesj^tSicr^Slhjf  which 
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denies  ^kai  the  inrasion  is  on  act  of  war, 
and  represents  it  as  necessitated  by  the  bad  faith 
of  the  Porte  ;  while  the  second  justifies  the  ad- 
vance of  the  imperial  army  by  that  of  the  allied 
fleet.  A  counter  appeal  to  public  opinion  has 
been  made,  with  promptitude  and  great  ability, 
by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  French  minister,  ex- 
posing tiie  contrariety  of  the  former  representa- 
tion to  international  law  ;  and  of  the  second,  to 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  AS  our  Ministers 
persist  in  withholding  their  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  and  in  discouraging  its  discussion  by 
Parliament,  we  are  able  only  to  conjecture,  from 
their  replies  to  interpolations,  that  the  British 
cabinet  substantially,  if  not  heartily,  co-operates 
with  the  French.  Beports  of  dissenmon  between 
Ihe  GonserratiTe  and  the  Liberal  constituents  of 
Uie  Coalition,  have  been  too  rife,  and  are  too  well 
sappOTted  by  appearances,  to  be  altogether  dis- 
credited. We  may  feel  pretty  safely  assured  that 
the  counsel  to  the  Sultan  not  to  request  the  aid 
of  the  allied  fleets  immediately  on  the  passage  of 
the  Pruth,  was  dictated  by  the  Aberdeen  section 
of  the  cabinet ;  but  the  resolute  tone  adopted  by 
Ministers  since  the  appearance  of  the  second 
Nesselrode  dcspatoh,  woiUd  also  indicate  that  the 
influence  of  Palmerston  is  now  in  the  ascendant. 
The  counsels  of  the  Sultan  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
posed to  an  analogous  conflict  of  influences,  but  cha- 
racteristically different  in  expression.  If  the  I^mes 
has  not  been  imposed  upon,  the  old  Mussulman 
party  in  C!onstantinople  attempted  to  prevent  fur- 
ther parley  with  the  insolent  and  aggressive  Giaour, 
\fj  a  A»fp  ff^tdt,  which  &iled  to  depose  Mustapha 


and  Rodsofaid  Pashas  for  more  than  a  few  houis, 

and  procured  for  some  fifty  of  the  rerolutionuts 
the  appUcation  of  the  bowstring. 

The  latest  aspects  of  the  situation  may  be  thus 
described :  Kussia  is  in  military,  and  perhaps 
civil,  occupation  of  the  richost  European  provinces 
of  the  Porte ;  yet  disclaims  the  idea  of  conquest 
or  of  permanent  occupation ;  but  declines  to  with- 
draw till  certain  impossible  demands  are  con- 
ceded; or,  it  is  said,  if  a  middle  term  can  be 
found,  will  BtUl  insist  on  payment  of  her  ex- 
penses. The  Sultan,  supported  by  England  and 
France,  and  urged  to  resistance  by  his  Mussulman 
subjects,  forbears  to  put  in  motion  his  multi- 
tudiuous  forces,  or  to  signal  the  ships  of  his  allies 
to  the  destructitm  of  the  Russian  navy  and  out- 
posts. Austria  and  England  are  understood  to 
have  separately  proposed  to  each  of  the  anta- 
gonistic party  a  reconsideration  of  the  x>OBition ; 
but  that  in  the  event  of  the  Czar's  refusal,  Austria 
sides  with  the  Czar,  and  England  will  no  longer 
restrain  herself  or  the  Sultan.  How  long  nego- 
tiations may  be  protracted,  we  will  not  prophecy; 
but  that  they  will  issue  in  a  resumption  of  the 
armed  truce,  miscalled  peace,  there  is  little  hazard 
in  predicting.  The  statesmen  of  all  countries  and 
parties,  are  conscious,  wo  suspect,  that  while  for 
Tiu-key  only  a  little  longer  lease  of  existence 
among  European  powers  cotild  be  procured  by  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  the  can- 
non-balls that  crippled  Russia  might  destroy  the 
Austrian  empire,  by  awaking  new  political  lif^ 
through  central  and  sotttium  Europe. 
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The  Crimes  0/  ihe  Hquu  of  HapsburgJi  againtt  its 
own  Liege  8u}^ect$.  By  F.  W.  Newman.  Lon- 
don :  John  Chapman,  142,  Strand.  1853. 

Iir  a  brief  and  popular  digest  of  Austrian  history, 
or  rather  of  such  portions  of  it  as  bear  upon  his 
subject,  the  author  of  this  book  shows  the  true 
moral  character  of  Austrian  diplomacy  and  its 
ruinous  and  degrading  effect  upon  such  of  the 
European  states  as  have  been  from  time  to  time 
cursed  with  Austrian  rule.  The  supreme  folly  of 
England  in  paying  the  price  which  she  has  paid 
to  uphold  the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  and  thus  to 
consummate  and  perpetuate  the  oppression  of  the 
homan  race,  is  suMciently  apparent  &om  the  con- 
<^  view  here  given  of  its  unprincipled  dealings 
with  idl  who  have  relied  upon  its  £^d  fiiith. 
WiQi  i^iturd  to  the  future  the  author  tells  us : — 

W«faBTe  to  dread,  first,  Bossian  and  Anstrian  infiuenoe 
on  the  Stodt  Exchsiige,  to  moke  oil  onr  moneyed  men 
prefer  soy  or  eTeiy  subveraion  of  right,  though  pregoaut 
fliul  rain  to  GngUmd,  rather  than  a  resistance  vhiob 


would  lover  the  value  of  their  stock  by  3  per  cent  We 
have  next  to  fear  the  rage  of  the  millionB  against  moneyed 
men,  and  an  enormous  growth  of  doctrinaire  Republi- 
canism and  Communism  in  various  forms.  We  have  to 
expect  philoRophicol  jonmalists  expatiMing  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  dismembering  the  Ottoman  dominions,  and 
the  materialift  IViends  of  peace  swelling  the  despotic  in- 
fluence. If  despotism  previa  in  Europe,  we  shall  have 
to  fight  a  single-handed  war  against  its  combined  force, 
or  resign  our  libertieg  or  our  I'rotestantism ;  but  if 
despotism  is  overthrown  in  Europe,  and  we  have  not 
displayed  genuine  sympathy  with  freedom,  ve  have  to 
tremble  lest  it  cause  civil  war  in  Ireland  and  in  the 
Colonies,  and  raise  a  strong  republican  feeling  in  Eng. 
land  itself.  ....  If  we  desire  to  set  up  constitutional 
royf^tiea,  we  must  subdue  the  obstacles  by  arms,  not  by 
words.  If  by  military  and  naval  force  we  were  to  free 
Italy  and  Hungary,  and  make  those  nations  a  present  of 
liberty,  they  would,  no  doubt,  accept  it  gladly^  in  onr 
English  form.  But  imless  we  mean  to  go  to  this  efkatf 
we  have  no  moral  claim  to  dictate  to  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  what  form  their  freedom,  when  they  can  gain 
it,  shall  assume.  Unless  it  is  to  be  won  by  our  arms,  it 
will  now  be  necessarily  repubUcan;  hence,  to  feel  hos- 
tili^  to  republiwiism,  is  vm  to  feel  hostilily  tojreedom, 
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and,  in  fact,  to  side  with  the  despots  whom  all  the 
while  we  disgust  by  our  freedom  of  speech. 

There  is  much  truth,  not  it  may  be  of  the  most 
pakteable  sort,  in  the  above  extract.  Tliis  little 
volume  has  appeared  at  a  fitting  season :  it  exhi- 
bits the  Austrian  dynasty,  as  men  should  be  taught 
to  SCO  it,  in  its  own  naked  scoundrclism.  Most 
tane  patriots  would  be  glad  to  see  it  bite  the  dust, 
Already  morally  degraded  to  the  lowest  condition 
as  the  tool  and  suppliant  of  the  Baseian  autocrat, 
it  cumot  fiill  much  lower. 


The  Eoitern  Question,  in  Relation  to  the  Eestoration 
of  the  Greek -Empire.  By  aniNQViREB.  London; 
Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

Sustian  Turhey ;  or  a  Greek  Empire  the  inevitable 
Solution  of  the  Eattern  Question.  By  0. 1).  P. 
London:  Saunders  and  Stanford.  IHbS. 

Thb  long  prophesied  extinction  of  the  Moham- 
medan powei;  in  Europe  seems  to  be  regarded  by 
a  pretty  large  class  of  politicians  as  a  consumma- 
tion not  only  inevitable,  but  now  nearly  impend- 
ing. That  when  this  portentous  event  takes  place 
— as  take  place  it  will, — the  territory  of  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  the  integrity  of  which  it  has  so 
long  been  the  fashion  to  maintain,  shall  not,  in 
undergoing  the  fate  of  Poland,  become  a  bone  of 
contention  to  the  despotic  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent— ^is  plainly  the  first  and  paramount  neces- 
sity to  be  secured.  This,  in  &e  opinion  of  both 
the  writem  of  the  abore  brief,  but  earnest  j>to- 
duotionsy  can  only  be  accomplished  by  erectmg, 
in  the  place  of  the  vanishing  dynasty  an  indepen- 
dent Greek  sovereignty  wMch  may  serve,  better 
than  the  dominions  of  the  Turk  have  over  yet 
done,  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
ihe  BuBsian  and  the  Austrian,  and  thus  more 
effectually  and  permanently  maintain  the  "  ba- 
lance of  power."  "  An  Inquirer  "  glances  briefly 
at  the  lustory  of  the  Moslem  empire  now  perish- 
ing through  its  own  corruption  and  decay,  and 
shows  that  its  imbecility  and  degradation  spring 
&om  causes  not  to  be  removed;  that,  &om  its 
peculiar  character  it  could  be  vital  only  so  long 
as  it  was  as^7e86ivc,.and  that,  ceasing  to  conquer, 
it  must  begin  to  decline ;  that  essentially  barba- 
rous, refinement  only  renders  the  Turks  sordid 
and  effeminate,  their  history  being  percisely  like 
ihat  of  the  Soiaccns  who  flourished  only  so  long 
as  tttey  conquered,  and  t^at  having  gained  their 
empire  by  the  sword,  and  ruled  it  by  the  sword, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves  by 
the  swoi^,  they  are  now  manifestly  dethroned  in 
Constantinople. 

They  do  not  possess  a  single  one  of  the  essential  menus 
for  preserving  the  integrity  of  a  state.  Their  territories 
are  in  nniveisal  anarchy ;  aqf  everywhere  'violently  ma- 
nifested,  but  exhibited  immediately  wlienever  the  tooch 
of  attempted  authori^  is  felt  by  the  population.  Their 
army  is  feeble  and  base.  Their  navy  is  crippled  and 
poor.    Their  financial  resources  are  dnuned.  Their 

public  credit  is  a  mere  name  They  are 

nnited  by  no  nationel  /feelinsf,  but  are  rather  Uke  a  garri- 
son io  an  ^°'"^y^_,cotitjtt.^.  They  are  devoured  by  in- 
teni«Idtf«m««rt«dit,(^^,  Ihey  make  no  pretence 


of  reljioR  for  their  seeority  upon  their  own  power ;  In 
oscillate  in  abject  indecision  and  servility  between  Ba?^i 

and  Great  Britain  The  Turkish  armies  an 

no  longer  like  those  wliich  were  once  victorious  over  d 

White  and  Hed  Cross  knights  The  Tts-.- 

bondage  of  the  empire  is  swept  unwillingly  into  pribT'DS 
colled  barracks,  and  drilled,  drummed,  sndbastinadoedibii 
a  miserabls  mimickry  of  the  forms  and  evolutions  of  Eu- 
ropean war.  ....  They  are  half-bred,  half-fi^i, 
ill-equipped,  miserable,  humiliated,  conscious  of  v^u- 
nt'ss,  and  without  any  pride  in  the  service  which  em- 
ploys them  Quartered  in  irregular  swarau 

m  cities,  or  on  river-banks,  their  chief  occupation  ti 
to  rob,  insult,  and  oppress  the  Christian  inhabitaiiti. 
....  Amon^  the  chief  delights  of  the  stddieiy  i^  (•> 
pillage  the  Chrisbao  clergy  of  its  revenues,  and  to  enact 
in  the  country  they  are  commissioned  to  protect,  Uie  ob- 
scene and  infamous  rapine  and  bloodshed,  which  th<7 
might  as  barbarians,  be  expected  to  perpetuate  in  aa 
enemy's  country.  Whenever  in  recent  times  they  liave 
come  into  contact  with  a  real  foe,  the  whole  swell  of 
their  blatant  arrogance  has  etdlapaed ;  and  Uiey  hue 
l)«en  down  on  Mandarin's  knees.  Hhej  can  no  more 
stand  the  bayonets  and  fire  of  a  brave  army  (ban  chickco^ 
or  Chinese—as  ibey  proved  at  Adrianople,  as  they  provtil 
at  Nezib,  and  as,  more  lately,  they  proved  at  MoDl«- 
negro.  If  tlie  array  is  weak,  the  fleet  is  still  more  trulj, 
in  a  figurative  sense,  a  water-logg'd  and  rudderless  diift 
of  ruins.  If  notorious  ignorance  of  navigation,  if  niur 
want  of  discipline,  if  ignorance  of  even  the  geogrspby  ^ 
the  Alediterranean,  inetficient  gunner}',  and  total  want  of 
u-seful  practice,  will  render  the  marine  of  any  coonti; 
respectable,  that  of  the  Ottomans  may  he  valued.  At 
))resent  its  keels  might  grate  in  shallow  water,  alongside 
of  the  three-deckers  of  Spain,  or  the  rcUcs  of  Lepanto. 
Financially,  the  I'orte  has  been  for  years  so  embarnsd(d, 
that  fraud,  the  last  precursor  of  bankruptcy,  has  be«ti 
resorted  to,  to  solder,  and  quilt,  and  patch,  with  htsi 
money  and  depreciated  paper,  the  flimsy  system  con- 
cealing an  empty  treasury.  The  revenue  is  forestalieA 
Extraor dinar}'  tributes  are  imposed  on  districki  alreaiiT 
exhausted  by  oppression.  And  when  there  are  funds  io 
tlie  exchequer  itself,  peculation  is  continually  active,  and 
tlie  public  revenues  of  the  state,  are  unceasingly  trick- 
ling and  dribbling,  flowing  and  rolling,  tbroagh  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  circuitous  streams,  into  the  bottomli">3 
gulf  of  private  cormptioo. 

This  is  a  wretched  pcture  of  tlie  forces  mnal 
and  material  of  a  state — and  when  we  add  to 
this,  that  th^  is  no  hope  from  patriotism,  seven- 
eighths  of  the  inhabitants  hating  the  Turks,  and 
refusing  the  arbitration  of  their  laws — that  the 
Christians,  thirsting  for  revenge,  are  looking  for 
the  day  when  the  mheritance  of  Constantinc  will 
bo  restored — that  the  Turks  themselves  are  divi- 
ded into  two  implacable  fections,  the  one  "going 
through  a  harlequinade  of  burlesque  reform, 
dressing,  drumming,  eating  pork,  and  prattling 
French,"  and  the  other  anathematizing  all  each 
innovations,  and  devoutly  execrating  all  diabe- 
licving  in  the  Koran,  so  that  Turk  hates  Turl^ 
more  than  Christians  hate  them, — ^we  may  veH 
agree  with  "an  Inquirer,"  that  no  one  cause  of 
anarchy  and  dissolution  is  wanting. 

But  Turkey  is  not  left  to  succumb  beneath  ^ 
weight  of  her  own  internal  disorders.  BuaEost  u 
all  the  world  knows,  longs  to  devour  hec  wli(de, 
and  under  t1ie  guise  of  a  protector  would  do  it  to- 
morrow, were  tiierc  no  impediments  in  the  Tftf- 
Austria,  no  less  rapacious,  manoenvares  along  tbe 
frontier;  and  Franco  stretches  forth  her  aigle- 
talons  for  a  share ;  while  Britain  is  called  vg^, 
by  her  fioeta  and  councils,^ g^jg||^that  "in* 
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tegrity"  which  ciiBting  treaties  are  found  ia- 
effectoal  to  preserve.  But,  says  "  an  Inquirer — 

If  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  so  esneatial  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness  and  peace,  can  be  better  Becored  by  the 
propping  up  of  a  state,  beggared  and  bankrupt,  williout 
Bpirit  or  resoorces,  and  constantly  beeping  all  the  great 
powers  in  an  attitude  little  less  hostile  tUan  that  of  war, 
the  teaching  of  all  history  is  false.  According  to  that 
teaching,  nothing  so  much  endangers  the  tranquillity  of 
i^ie  world,  as  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
^because]  it  holds  up  before  the  ambitious  government?, 
a  prospect  of  aj^randizement,  which  keeps  them  inces- 
santly making  preparations  to  secure  the  greatest  share 
of  the  prize. 

Afl  for  the  hope  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
If  oslem  people,  and  restoring  their  lost  heroism, 
— it  would  take  a  new  Mahommed  to  do  it — and 
if  -it  were  done,  the  state  which  was  before  con- 
temptible would  then  be  dangeroiis,  and  might  again 
become  the  terror  and  the  curse  of  Christendom. 
It  has  been  propoacd  to  surround  the  dominions 
of  the  Forte,  by  a  circumTallation  of  self-govern- 
ing Christian  principalities ;  but  tho  examples  of 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  show  us  such 
small  states  would  end  in  becoming  bo  many  new 
provinces  added  to  the  immense  domains  of  the 
Czar.    It  is  also  proposed  to  wait  the  course  of 
events,  and  allow  the  Turkish  question  to  work 
out  its  own  solution.    But  what  should  be  the 
policy  of  Britain  when  that  catastrophe  has  ar- 
rived ?  It  ia  the  design  of  Russia  to  conquer  Con- 
stantinople, a  design  which  while  she  takes  all 
possible  secret  means  of  facilitating,  she  openly 
avows;  and  when  once  the  Czar  is  supreme  in 
Constantinople,  what  becomes  of  constitutional 
freedom  in  Europe,  and  the  prcponderanco  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain,  in  this 
age,  when  the  moral  law  of  opinion  is  at  least  as  power- 
ful as  navies,  will  sanction  the  plan  of  diviiUng  the  Turk- 
ish territories  betweea  Itussia,  Austria,  France  and  her- 
self. Such  an  usurpation  would  be  a  crime  without  a 
recorded  parallel ;  were  it  to  be  consummated,  it  would 
for  ever  be  pnioful  for  an  Englishman  to  reail  tbe  re- 
monstrances wliich  have  been  written  and  declaimed — 
declaimed  from  ministerial  benches  in  Parliament — 
against  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  absorption  of 
Cracow. 

Further,  the  apportionment  of  the  spoil,  would 
bring  on  an  European  war ;  or  supposing  a  peace- 
ful settlement  to  be  concluded,  Russia  would  not 
bo  satisfied  without  the  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  tho  keys  of  the  east.  Thus  we  should 
lose  our  trade,  our  influence  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  endanger  our  Indian  possessions. 

Against  these  prospective  and  possible  calami- 
ties, there  seems  to  be  but  one  jusl^resourco,  and 
that  is  the  erection  of  an  independent  Greek 
State,  with  its  seat  of  government  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  modem  Greeks  are  a  people  adapted 
for  independence.  They  are  enei^tio  and  enter- 
prising, physically  and  iutellectuaUy  a  superior 
race.  They  arc  skilfnl  sailors  and  brave  soldiers. 
Their  mercantile  spirit  and  commercial  enter- 
prise are  well  known  in  aU  the  capitals  of  Europe; 
and  in  London  they  are  recognised  as  an  intelli- 
gent and  wealthy  community. 

The  solution  of  this  question  does  not  lie,  there- 


fore, between  tho  prolongation  of  tho  existing 
state  of  things  in  Turkey,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Russian  domination  in  the  east.  The  subjec- 
tion of  Turkey  to  tho  Czar  must  be  resisted  at 
whatever  cost ;  but  were  Russian  influence  with- 
drawn, there  would  still  remain  sufftcient  causes 
to  tmdermine  and  level  with  the  dust,  the  worn- 
out  Turkish  despotism.  To  these  causes  we  have 
already  alluded;  but  there  is  another  equally 
worthy  of  note,  and  that  is,  the  sentiment  of  in- 
dependence, fostered  by  their  clergy,  which  existB 
among  the  various  populations  of  the  country.  -  So 
long  as  Eussia  threatens  Turkey,  this  spirit 
which  has  bran  aroused  by  the  bloody  nde  of 
the  Northern  Court,  guarantees  the  existence  of 
the  ^orte ;  but  let  the  elaim  of  the  Cxar  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  same  s^t  would  sooner  or  later 
attempt  the  freedom  <^  the  Christians  fnm  the 
Moslem  yoke. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  were  the 
Turkish  rule  abolished  in  Europe,  and  succeeded 
by  an  independent  Grock  state,  not -only  would 
a  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  once  more  rise 
up  on  the  ancient  soil  of  Byzantium,  but,  all  its 
sympathies  and  interests  being  boxmd  up  with 
those  of  the  west,  it  might  serve  as  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  the  north,  and,  pos- 
sessing the  elements  of  vigour  and  stability 
within  itself,  preserve  at  a  just  equipoise  the 
balance  of  power.  To  this,  no  doubt,  Russia 
would  object;  but  then  she  might  be  allowed  to 
object.  If  the  Ottoman  power  be  succeeded,  not 
by  a  Gre^  state,  but  a  Russian  usurpation,  there 
ia  no  longer  a  guarantee  for  the  independence  of 
Greece  itsol£  "The  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire was  long  an  csacntial  condition  of  the  free- 
dom of  Greece ;  and  now  that  this  int^^l^  is  no 
longer  possible,  an  equally  essential  condition  is, 
that  Turkey  should  not  be  appropriated  by  the 
enemy  of  constitutional  liberty. 

The  proposal  for  an  independent  Greek  state 
has  been  met  by  objections  of  a  religious  character. 
It  ought  to  be  enough  for  such  objectors,  as  "an 
Inqiurer"  observes,  "  that  Christianity  would  be 
thus  established  in  the  place  of  Mohonunedanism, 
which  is  an  immoral  and  materialistic  faith,  and 
that  tho  object  of  the  Crusades  would  be  achieved 
without  deluging  the  earth  with  blood."  But 
these  religious  pretensions  are  not  sincere ;  the 
objectors  tiiemselves  cannot  but  be  awaro  that  the 
principles  of  tho  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Reformation,  and  that 
in  many  points,  the  Greek  Communion  is  more 
Frotwtant  than  the  Church  of  England. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  ai^ument 
of  "an  Inquirer;"  which  ho  may  bo  supposed  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all  concerned 
in  the  fbUowing  general  summary  of  the  Eastern 
question  as  it  stands  at  present. 

Kussia  now  requires  Turkey  virtually  to  surrender 
herself  to  the  Russian  power.  There  never  was  an 
authority  arrogated  by  tlio  Pope  over  a  Roman  Cathoho 
country,  there  never  was  a  royalty  over  a  province,  pre- 
tended  by  a  metropolis,  more  entire  than  that  which  she 
claims  to  e:cercise  over  half  tlie  population  of  the  empire. 
It  is  a  literal  religious — which  means  a  political — supre- 
macy ;  and  this  is  required  to  be  placed  andeni^e  sane- 
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tlon  of  ft  new  and  distinct  diplomatic  eng^ement — in 
feet  a  precise  and  Beparate  treaty.  Turkey  cannot,  with- 
out acknowledging  a  virtual  vasaalage,  submit  to  such  a 
proposition ;  and  her  government,  or  some  foreign  minis- 
ter whose  influence  happens  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  ap- 
pears to  onderBtand  tiie  truth.  Turkey,  therefore,  main- 
taiiu  an  ittitiide  of  reftisal  and  defence.  The  European 
Btatea  are  pledged  to  uphold  her  i^ainat  foreign  aggres- 
sion, but  they  ore  not  and  cannot  be  pledged  to  cure  her 
own  internal  causes  of  decay.  Thei^e  are  incurable,  and 
when  they  have  consummated  their  work,  the  Turkish 
dominion  will  perish  for  ever  from  the  face  of  Europe. 
Th«  process  is  rapidly  going  on.  That  is  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs.  How  shall  an  inevitable  catastrophe 
be  provided  for  ?  That  is  the  question  which  arises.  It 
will  be  well  for  Great  Britain  if  she  he  not  found  unpre- 
pared with  a  policy,  when  the  three  rival  powers  have 
long  matured  a  policy  of  their  own.  Hitherto  war  has 
not  been  irrevocably  declared,  because  the  great  powers 
have  not,  in  any  important  manner,  acted  independently 
of  each  other ;  but  if  the  most  ambitious  one  become)} 
more  active  than  the  rest,  a  serious  crisis  may  arii^e. 

G.  D.  P.,  who  is  &  Greek,  and  who  appears  to 
be  well  Tersed  in  English  politics,  arrives  at  the 
Bame  conclusion  as  "  an  Inquirer,"  and  from  pre- 
misee  not  very  diflaimilar.  Ho  seems  to  be  guided, 
however, by  TobyAllspice'e  maxim,  of  "nererdis- 
oblige  a  customer,"  in  his  atrictures  upon.£n8sia, 
whom  he  la  rather  disposed  to  vindicate  than  con- 
demn. He  is  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  war,  as 
destmctive  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  he  quotes 
Marshal  Miimiont  to  show  that  it  might  not  im- 
probably T^iave  disastrous  and  diegraceful  to  the 
allied  forces  opposed  to  Russia.  But  it  is  not 
likely,  even  should  war  actually  be  declared,  that 
the  British  would  deliberately  walk  into  the  hor- 
rible trap  which  Marmont  has  shown  it  would  be 
possible  to  prepare  for  them,  supposing  tho  Eus- 
sians  to  be  the  first  occupiers  of  Turkey.  The 
essay  of  G.  D.  F.  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  JdhR  Knssdl. 


The  Age  of  Christianity.  By  Robert  Vauohan,  P.D. 
Second  Edition.  !London :  Jackson  aod  Walford 
1853. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Vaugh'an  is  at  all  times  a  suffi- 
cient guarrantee  to  tiie  religious  public  that  any- 
thing that  ho  undertakes  will  be  fidthjfully  and 
efficiently  accomplished.  The  present  work  is  no 
exception  to  tiie  general  rule,  bat  is  in  all  respects 
a  masterly  performance,  excellent  in  style,  admi- 
ralde  in  anangemont,  calm  and  conclusive  in  ar- 
gnm^t.  It  is  devoted  principally  to  a  rigid 
exanunalion  of  the  various  sceptical  and  infidel 
llieories  of  the  day,  and  to  their  claims  for  accep- 
tance among  reasonable  men.  How  baseless  these 
claims  are — how  they  originate  in  the  pride  of 
a  fidse  philosophy — how  they  are  constantly 
shifting  and  changing — and  how  they  must  even- 
tually fall  and  fade  away  before  the  light  and 
strength  of  Christianity,  our  readers  may  learn 
for  themselves  from  this  cheap  and  popular  edition 
of  a  most  valuable  work. 


writer,  indicating  considerable  fiaeilily  in  om^ 
sition,  and  a  feeling  for  all  that  is  good  sd 
beautiful.  We  extract  the  following  poem  ilhr 
trativc  of  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon. 

CHUtBB  kt  SEA. 

"It  bappenerl  one  day  on  boftnl  a  ship  ssillDg  iloiif  the  cw 
ot  Brazil,  f&r  out  of  sight  of  iMid,  that  the  penons  nUmt* 
deck,  whpu  passiuK  a  particnUr spot, heard TerjrdiatiBCIl^idiBEf 
an  hour  or  two,  the  sound  of  belli,  varying  as  in  bamao  njoid^i 
All  on  board  came  to  listen,  and  were  convluced,  bnt  Ibe  pbn» 
a^uoa  was  most  myeterioaa.  Months  aflerwarda  it  mist'', 
tained  that  at  the  time  of  obaervatlon,  the  bells  of  tlwciti  .^ 
St.  Salvador,  on  the  BraiUian  coast  had  twen  ringing  o&  lite  Kn- 
sion  of  a  feativst :  their  sound,  therefore,  faTourwf  bj  a  pui- 
vimX,  bad  travelled  over  perbapa  one  hundred  miles  <tf  smoc 
vatET,  and  bad  been  brought  to  a  focua  by  the  concave  ttiliiiL! 
particular  sitaation  on  the  deck  where  it  WM  listened  ta.-inc^' 
EiemrriU  of  I'hyiiea. 

The  airs  are  hght,  the  skies  they  glow, 
As  the  ship  Bails  on  in  her  shade-  below; 
The  niarinera  walk  the  deck  together. 
And  whi^^tle  and  look  at  the  shiny  weather. 
Some  are  watching  the  sails  and  ropea, 
And  some,  of  their  wives,  irith  leinHling  hopes 
Are  thinking  now,  and  the  smiles  that  eheerlj 
Light  the  homes  they  love  so  dearly. 
Many  a  league  from  sight  of  land. 
Ocean  and  heaven  on  every  hand. 
Hark !  the  chimes  of  bells  I  how  mellow 
They  ring  in  the  air  on  the  restless  billow. 
Soft  end  full  on  the  ear  tiiey  steal ; 
Faint  and  fainter  now  they  peal ; 
Louder  again  and  more  loudly  pealing; 
Vanishing  now,  to  silence  stealing. 
Where  ia  the  city,  and  what  the  clime 
That  fills  the  air  with  that  sweet  chime? 
Marriage  or  birth,  or  what  are  they  vtMngt 
Is  it  for  victory  some  r^tncing  f 
Mote  and  Btill  the  mariners  hear; 
Neither  a  city  or  shore  ia  near. 
Is  it  tlie  spirits  of  air  to  tell 
That  far  in  their  country  all  is  vellf 
Hark  !  again  the  chimes  ring  on ! 
Now  'tis  silence,  all  are  gone. 
Clondless  heaven  tlie  distance  boonding. 
Measureless  sea  their  ships  sniroondiDg. 
Prosperous  voyage  is  Uieva,  the  sails 
Bear  them  back  with  favouring  gales. 
And  they  teU  of  those  sweet  bells  chiming, 
With  their  children  round  them  cUmbing. 
Old  men  hear,  and  yoimg  men  smile ; 
But  their  dear  ones  Uiink  the  whil^ 
Spirits  of  grace  and  goodness  hover 
Over  each  absent  chUd  aud  lover. 


and  Poenu     Bath:   Binns  and  Goodwin. 
Irfjndon  :  Low,  Son,  and  Co.  1863. 

A  smaU  volume  of  ^  ft^  ^  anonymous 


ITu  Adventunt  qf  a  OmtOman  ut  Smrei  ^ 
Church  of  England.   London :  John  CtaqiiiuB. 
14a,  Strand.  1853. 

This  is  an  amusing  sketch  in  which  somo  of  the 
anomalous  facts  that  characterize  the  jxteesA 
predicament  of  the  Church  of  England  are  werea 
into  a  fictitious  form.  The  "  gentleman"  arriTW 
in  England  Stlei  an  absence  of  twenty  yean  in 
the  antipodes,  and  on  seeking  the  cnstoinatj  con- 
solations of  Mother  Church  finds  the  old  I<^J 
represented  by  what  he  designates  as  a  couple  <u 
rival  factions — the  Evangelicals  andthePos^ntee- 
He  gives  both  a  hearing,  and  relishing  (neaifiUlo 
as  the  other,  discards  them  both  as  ftaafiGs 
mischievous  zealots.  In  a  Tillage,  a  hunted  mik* 
from  London,  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  meeting 
a  model  clergyman  of  the  old  school,  under  vImw 
guardianship  IfoiiWchuztih  is  al^red  to  appiv 
in  her  natmral  garb — and  his  Boaivn  is  at  in  Qi^ 
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He  vonld  hare  taken  the  Pope's  boll  by  the  honu, 
and  Battled  that  boBmesB,  at  any  rate,  in  a  very 
summary  way : 

If  (says  be)  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  been  pnt  on  boortl 
of  an  English  frigate,  and  wnt  back  to  Borne,  and  the 
Pope  had  been  (dlowed  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  to  recal  his  Bull,  or  have 
the  valls  of  hia  city  battered  about  his  ears,  it  would 
have  been  a  more  dignified  proceeding  for  our  nation, 
and  we  ahoold  have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  bad  ora- 
tor; at  Exeter  Hall. 

The  author  assures  us  that  ho  has  witnessed 
the  abeurdities  he  describes,  and  that  the  argu- 
ments ascribed  to  either  party,  are  word  for  word 
such  as  he  has  heard  from  th^  own  lips.  This 
may  be  tmo ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  question 
whether  snc^  a  place  as  his  model  Tillage,  where 
Mttkodism  it  wwnotm,  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
the  whole  area  of  broad  England. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Fbanklim.  I^ondon :  George  Bout- 
ledge  and  Co.  1653. 

could  not  desire  a  handsomer  or  a  more  con- 
Tenient  edition  of  the  British  Foets  than  the  series 
publishing  by  Mr.  Routledge,  of  which  this  volume 
18  a  specimen.  It  has  evidently  been  edited  with 
care,  is  printed  with  correctness  in  a  clear  and 
readable  type,  abounds  in  admirable  illustrations 
engraved  in  capital  style,  and  is  preceded  by  an 
interesting  biography  of  Glorious  John.  The  bind- 
ing is  chaste  and  elegant,  and  the  size — about 
seyen  inches  by  five — exactly  fitted  for  the  ladies' 
boudoir  or  the  gentleman's  pocket.  The  Foems 
of  Dryden  occupy  above  five  hundred  pages :  those 
of  Pope  ought  to  follow  inunediately ;  and  wo 
trust  that  Shakspear  will  not  be  omitted  in  the 
series.  IFive  sudi  volumes  as  this  would  include 
the  whole  of  his  plays  and  poems— which  if  pro- 
duced in  this  style,  would  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  acceptable  edition  ever  ojfored  to  the  public. 

There  and  Bach  agam,  in  Search  of  Beauty.  By 
James  Adoustds  St.  John.  In  two  voltmies. : 
London :  Longman  and  Co.,  1853. 

Kb.  St.  John  leaves  his  wife  and  family  in  a 
comfortable  residence  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman, 
and,  from  sheer  love  of  wandering  at  his  own 
Bweet  will  through  the  world,  starts  alone  upon  a 
journey  to  Egypt  and  back  again,  visiting  Italy 
and  Greece  on  his  route.  The  same  thing  has 
been  done  a  thousand  times  by  as  many  difiierent 
people,  and  the  shelves  of  our  ubraries  groan  with 
the  records  of  their  adventores,  exphnto,  and  die- 
coveries ;  and  yet  we  will  venture  to  assert  that 
any  heUuo  lihrorum  who  shall  have  perused  the 
vhole  of  Hbeaif  if  sack  a  monster  is  to  be  fbmid, 
will  find  not  merely  abundance  of  novelty  in 
these  volumes,  but  novelty  of  a  species  not 
usually  discoverable  in  productions  of  tho  sort. 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  it 
would  appear  that,  away  from  this  proper  study, 
St  John  cannot  get,  lot  him  betake  himself 


whither  he  may.  The  burden  of  his  song  is  ever 
of  human  hopes  and  passions,  and  deeds  and  sym- 
pathies; and  these  he  illustrates  by  an  iufinito 
variety  of  brief  romances  of  real  life,  gleaned 
from  the  personal  recitals  of  the  strange  com- 
panions with  whom  his  wanderings  make  him 
acquainted — and  often,  too,  let  us  add,  and  quite 
as  much  to  tho  purpose,  by  gHmpses  of  his  own 
remarkable  experience  and  rather  peculiar  philo- 
sophy. The  readers  of  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  are 
familiar  with  these  entertfuning  sketches,  and  will 
not  be  sorry  to  meet  with  them  again  in  a  revised 
and  competed  form  in  the  present  handsome 
vdlnmes. 


lone't  Dream,  and  other  Poems.   By  Jame  Ehilt 
Uerert.   London:  Pickering.  1853. 

IoNE*8  Dream  is  a  long,  exceeding  wearisome,  and 
not  very  intelligible  story,  in  which  one  Willy 
Tool  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  "What  it  u  all 
about,  we  do  not  feel  qualified  even  to  guess  at 
the  first  reading,  and  not  having  time  ibr  the 
second,  must  leave  the  mystery  as  we  found  it — 
taking  liberty  to  protest,  however,  against  such 
couplets  as, 

Iianguage  is  too  evanescent 

To  tell  this  boon  to  mortals  sent, — 

whatever  they  may  lead  to.  Among  the  "  other 
Poems,"  we  look  in  vain  for  b  poem  of  any  kind, 
or  a  single  poetical  idea,  properly  so  called.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  advice  worth  remembering,  which 
we  extract  as  a  sample  of  the  better  part  of  the 
versification  of  this  volume. 

Gently  speak  and  watch  thy  words, 

There  are  other  hearts  beside  thee ; 
'think  of  what  yon'd  like  yourself, 
Did  their  sadder  lot  betide  thee; 
Clouds  thy  aufferii^  soulo'ershading, 
Wottld'st  thou  like  Uiis  baxsh  upbraiding  ? 
Watch  thy  words : — oh,  did'st  thou  suffer 

As  you  know  that  soul  must  feel, 
Would'Bt  tlioa  like  the  words  that  probed. 
Or  the  gentle  words  that  heal  7— 
Those  who  jested  with  your  pain. 
Or  with  thee  were  pained  again  ? 

There  is  a  most  ponderous  and  elaborate  dirge 
for  Wellington,  in  which  all  the  common-pla^ 
of  the  epitaph-mongers  are  piled  mbuntains  high. 
It  is  possible  there  may  be  some  good  passages  in 
it — but  wo  have  been  overtaken  with  such  an 
irresistible  drowsiness  while  floundering  on 
through  a  succession  of  meaningless  and  crippled 
metres,  that  wo  have  not  stronglii  to  look  for 
them.  Plump !  we  drop  into  our  easy  chair,  to 
recruit  our  powers  with  a  nap. 

Cranford.    By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Barton," 
"  Buth,"  dw.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1653. 

The  "  Chronioles  of  Cranford"  are  well  known  to 
the  reading  world  through  the  medium  of  "  House- 
hold Words,"  in  which  journal  they  appeared  as 
a  scries.  They  form,  in  our  estimation,  the  most 
iuimitoblo  portraiture  of  human  natu^  female. 
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under  certain  circumstances  and  aspects,  tliat  has 
crcr  been  exhibited.  Miss  Matty,  the  daughter 
of  the  deceased  rector,  is  a  truly  exquisite  charac- 
ter, whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  love; 
and  her  Johnsonian  sister,  Deborah,  is  none  the 
less  Irue  to  nature,  or  less  happily  concedved  and 
delineated.  One  r^;rets  that  death  has  so  much 
to  do  in  this  Paradise  of  old  muds.  Poor  Captain 
Brown !  we  wish  he  had  lived,  at  least  to  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  and  witnessed  the  return  of 
Mr.  Petor,  and  the  restoration  of  the  excellent 
Matty  to  her  lost  position  in  society.  But  we 
must  not  quarrel  with  destiny — even  the  destiny 
of  writers  of  fiction.  "  Births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages" are  the  materials  of  man's  domestic  his- 
tory, and  we  have  them  all  at  Cranford,  mingled 
with  other  elements  of  romance  less  serious,  com- 
bined in  a  general  picture  of  life  in  a  retired  ham- 
let, interesting  from  the  nature  of  its  details,  and 
often  startling  finm  the  wondrous  fideli^  both  of 
outline  and  cnloniing. 


Occasional  Dueoune  on  the  Nigger  Qufstwn.  Com- 
municated by  T.  Cablyle.  London:  Thomas 
Bosvorth.  1653. 

Thebb  is  a  great  deal  of  rough  truth  told  in  a 
rough  way  in  this  characteristic  pamphlet,  and 
there  arc  also  certain  things  which  could  not  be 
shown  to  be  true,  as  fearlessly  stated.  The  modem 
outcry  against  slavery  sounds  discordantly  in  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  lifts  up  hia  thundering 
voice  for  justice  in  preference  to  Exeter  Hall 
philanthropy,  for  which  he  has  not  the  shadow  of 
a  liking.  The  following  passage  bearing  upon 
the  present  condition  of  the  West  India  negroes, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  decline  to  work, 
save  at  their  own  convenience,  while  they  can 
maintain  themselves  upon  the  produce  of  the  soil 
with  a  trifling  amount  of  labour, — ^is  very  much 
to  the  purpose,  and  may  servo  to  show  the  ^irit 
of  the  whole  discourse. 

If  Quftshee  will  not  honestly  aid  in  bringing  out  those 
sugars,  cioDamons,  and  nobler  products  of  the  West  India 
iKlandu,  for  the  benefit  of  all  manMnd,  then  I  say  neither 
will  the  powers  permit  Quashee  to  continue  growing 
pumpkins  there  for  his  own  lazy  benefit ;  but  will  sheer 
him  out  by  and  by  liie  a  lazy  gourd  overshadowing  rich 
ground ;  liim  and  all  that  partake  with  him — perhaps  in 
a  very  terrible  manner.  For,  under  favour  of  Exeter 
HoU,  the  "  terrible  manner"  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  witli 
the  destinies  in  this  universe,  nor  will  it  quite  cease,  I 
apprehend,  for  soft  sawder,  or  philanthropic  stuinp  ora- 
tory now  or  henceforth.  No;  tlie  gods  wish,  besides 
pumpkins,  that  spicen  and  valuable  products  be  grown  in 
the  West  Indies ;  thus  much  they  have  declared  in  so 
making  the  West  Indies : — infinitely  more  they  wish, 
that  manful,  industrious  men  occupy  tlioir  West  Indies, 
not  indolent,  two-logged  cattle,  however  "happy"  over 
theur  abundant  pumpkins  !  Both  these  things,  we  may 
be  assured,  the  immortal  gods  have  decided  upon,  passed 
their  etemd  Act  of  Parliament  for ;  and  both  of  them, 
ihuu^h  all  terrestrial  parliiiments  and  entities  oppose  it 
to  the  deatli,  shall  be  done.  Quashee,  if  he  will  not 
help  in  hniigiug  out  the  spices,  will  get  himself  made  a 
slave  again  (which  state  wiU  bo  a  Uttlo  less  ugly  than 
his  present  one),  and  with  beneficent  whip,  since  other 
C  compeUed  to  work.   Or,  alas, 

lot  him  look  lumm  to  j^^^  and  trace  a  far  ateme^ 


prophecy  1  Let  him,  by  his  ugliness,  idleneHii,  re- 
bellion, banish  all  white  men  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  make  it  all  one  Haiti, — with  little  or  no  SDgu- 
growing — black  Peter  exterminating  black  Paul,  and, 
where  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  might  be,  nothing  but 
a  tropical  dog-kennel  and  pestiferous  jungle^oes  be 
think  that  will  for  ever  continue  pleasant  to  gods  cr 
men  t  I  see  men,  the  rose-pink  caut  all  peeled  away 
firom  them,  land  one  day  on  those  black  coasts ;  men  in! 
by  the  laws  of  this  nniverse,  and  inexorable  course  »i 
things ;  men  hungry  for  gold,  remtnrseless,  fierce  as  dd 
Bnccaneers  were : — and  a  doom  for  Qnashee  which  I  bad 
rather  not  contemplate!  The  gods  are  lon^-safienng; 
but  the  law  from  the  beginning  was,  he  that  will  not  wt^k 
shall  perish  from  the  earth ;  and  the  patience  of  the  goik 
hasliimta. 

There  is  a  portentous  truth  in  this  passage,  and 
there  are  many  others  not  less  pregnant  vitfa 
meanings  of  similar  importance  in  this  stiiring 
pamphlet,  which  we  commend  to  the  pemsal  ^ 
all  intowted  in  Uie  "  ITi^er  QnestUm. 


Count  Armuherg ;  or,  the  Daut  ^  Martxn  IiritA-. 
By  Joseph  Sobtain,  A.B.  In  tiro  vols.  Brighton: 
Folthorp.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  ISM. 

Tek  days  of  Uartin  Luther  the  days  of  I«> 
the  Tenth,  of  Uichael  Angclo,  of  Baphael,  of 
Cellini — days  when  the  papal  court  was  moet 
luxurious  and  meet  corrupt.  Domestic  treaon 
embittered  the  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  fordgn 
heresies  threatened  his  throne;  yet  coold  he 
find  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  and  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  solace  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  marvels.  His  grand  artistic  projects,  and 
the  means  ho  took  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
by  raising  money  on  the  sale  of  indxi^ences, 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Refonnation. 
A  man  bo  txnscrupulous  and  reckless  in  the 
creation  of  resources  was  as  necessary  to  tk 
consummation  of  that  great  event,  as  were  the 
infemouB  hypocrisies  and  villanies  which  it  lad 
bare  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  all  mankind. 
"Without  a  Leo  there  would  not  have  been  » 
Luther.  A  more  cautious  Fope  had  retained  tk 
allegiaace  of  Christondom,  and  reform  might  baTe 
come  a  centunr  or  two  later.  The  authw,  po^ 
haps  we  shoul  a  say  authors,  of  this  most  readjJiIe 
and  interesting  work,  has  or  have,  taken  especial 
care  in  dealing  with  historical  facts,  neither  to 
garble  nor  to  mutilate  them ;  and  the  young  readff 
who  derives  his  first  knowledge  of  tMs  impcfftanl 
period  through  the  agreeable  medium  these 
volumes  afford,  wiU  have  nothing  to  unlearn  irlia 
he  has  recourse  to  history  to  complete  or  snpple- 
ment  it.  The  charactei-  of  Martin  Lutlier  iJ 
vigorously  sketched  and  consistently  maintained; 
and  the  most  remarkable  and  stirring  facta  of  his 
life  are  here  recorded. ,  The  romance  (with  the 
loves  of  Bianca  and  Arensberg)  which  is  inter- 
woven with  the  current  of  events,  is  clevcrlr 
contrived,  and  written  with  much  spirit.  It  i* 
an  excellent  story,  very  well  told,  and  intereating 
in  all  ita  stages.  Bianca'a  rescue  fi:t>m  the  Ca^ 
dinal  and  his  satellites  is  a  good  dramatic  scene— 
and  the  reader  rejoices  heartily  at  her  finn.1  escape 
and  tho  confusitm  of  \ast  encnuea.  ^ese  y^ss^i 
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Infidelity :  its  Came  and  Cure,  dc.   By  the  Bev. 
David  Nelson,  M.D.    London:  O.  BouUedge. 

These  has  been  no  lack  of  works  latelj  on  fhe 
subject  of  Infidelity,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  looking  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  now  forms 
of  belief  and  unbelief.  This  little  Tolumo  by  on 
American  divine  deals  with  the  matter  in  a  popu- 
lar and  practical  way,  and  appears  to  us  peculiarly 
suited  for  circulatioa  among  young  people  of  tiie 
middle  and  working  olasses.  The  style  is  simple 
and  earnest — the  several  topics  brought  under 
notice,  are  treated  with  deamess  and  brevityi 
and  rendered  interesting  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  personal  narratives  illustrative  of  the  argu- 
ment. Tho  relation  of  the  writer's  own  expe- 
rience contains  the  materials  of  a  striking  me- 
moir, and  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtM  considera- 
tion of  all  seekers  after  truth. 


Facta  and  Fantasies:  a  Sequel  to  Siykts  and 
Sounds ;  the  Myttery  of  tJte  Day.  By  H.  Sficek, 
Esq.   London :  T.  fiosworth.  1853. 


will  be  read  with  general  pleasure  and  advantage : 
they  betray  the  possession  of  greater  dramatic 
power  than  the  author  has  invariably  chosen  to 
exercise,  and  are  charaoterized  by  a  pleasant  sim- 
plicity of  style. 


The  Bridesmaid,  Count  Stephen,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Mabt  C.  Udhe.  London :  J.  Chapman,  Strand. 

im. 

A  VOLUME,  and  a  good  thick  one  too,  of  poems  by 
a  daughter  of  Joseph  Hume,  M.F.,  the  practical 
philosopher  of  facts  and  figures,  stuiles  us  in  our 
editorial  chair,  like  the  a^ipearance  of  some  un- 
common phenomenon.  It  is  no  illusion,  however, 
but  a  solid  fact  of  360  pages,  upon  which  we  are 
called  to  pronounce  a  candid  rerdiot.  Candidly 
thm,  tiiere  are  in  this  volume  sufficient  evidences 
of  intellectual  power,  coupled  with  a  habit  of 
thinking,  to  make  it  acceptable  to  a  good  many 
readers ;  and  there  is  a  little,  though  but  a  little, 
of  the  true  creatiye  faculty  of  the  poet,  which  will 
enlist  the  favour  of  more.  The  chief  faults  ore  a 
ru^edness  in  the  versification  and  a  carelessness 
in  tite  metre  not  to  bo  passed  over  without  rebuke 
in  the  compositions  of  a  lady  who  can  plainly  do 
better  if  eho  choose.  There  are  glaring  defects, 
moreover,  in  the  choice  of  words.  Coleridge  said 
that  poetry  is  "the  best  words  in  the  best  places," 
a  very  doubtful  dogma,  perhaps,  but  still  one  that 
contains  some  truth.  Kow  worse  words  worse 
placed  than  tho  following,  we  defy  anybody  to 
produco: — 

Ere  ocean  surges  betwixt  us  swell. 

.  Hero  are  six  Bibilants  in  an  tuunctrical  line, 
harsh  and  discordant  enough  to  set  a  poet's  teeth 
on  edge,  and  wo  might  quote  others  which  would 
almost  match  it.  But  practice  and  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  melody  will  remedy  these  de- 
fects, which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  will  dis- 
appear in  the  maturer  productions  of  the  writer. 
As  usual  with  young  authors,  we  find  the  minor 
poems  tho  best  in  tho  collection,  and  we  extract 
one,  which  would  seem  to  embody  her  father's 
creed,  by  way  of  a  sample  of  tho  powers  of  the 
poetess : — 

OTIUM  CUM  DIGNITATE. 

Otitmi  cum  dignitato !  Sftidst  then,  fiiend, 
That  unto  such  mere  fig^ment  of  the  brain, 
Such  airy  phantasm,  Buch  chimcera  vain 

As  alchemist's  dreams  of  old,  thy  wishes  tend  ? 

Seek  the  philosopher's  far-fabled  stone  I 
But  for  thine  "  otium,"  thero  is  no  such  stuff; 
Unless  we  read — odum  irith  quantum  snff. 

Of  earnest,  nsefnl  labour;"— whence  alone, 

Believe  me,  man  may  draw  true  dignity. 
The  highest  he  in  idleness  may  boost 
(Leisure  by  courtesy)  is  that,  at  most, 

Of  a  young  child  at  play,  in  guileless  glee. 
Then  lay  thy  dreams  of  digni^  aside. 
Or  "  die  in  hamess,"  as  the  best  have  died. 

Tho  volume  is  affeotionately  dedicated,  in  a 
neat  sonnet  to  the  author's  exo^nt  and  honoqred 
fareab 

'V 


The  rapping  or  Spirit  Manifestations  arc  fast 
growing  into  a  very  respectable  mystery,  in  spite  of 
the  sturdy  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  the  sneers  of  tho  witty  who  laugh  at 
it,  and  the  significant  silence  of  the  wise  who  affect 
to  ignore  it  altogether.  In  this  supplement  to  his 
former  volume,  Mr.  Spicer  candidly  reviews  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  and  deals  to  some  of 
them  the  samo  measure  of  sarcasm  which  they 
have  awarded  him.  He  is  as  good  at  their  own 
weapon  aa  thoy  are,  and  since  he  only  returns  a 
Roland  for  an  Oliver,  they  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. Against  tho  unscrupulous  jeers  of  such 
adversaries  the  author  of  Sights  and  Sounds  ad- 
vances tho  philosophical  theories  of  such  inquirers 
as  Mr.  Bogers  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Beecher. 
yfe  have  no  pretensions  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  either  of  their  respectivo  theories,  but  leave  them 
to  the  test  of  experience;  yetitis  cnrioos  that  facts 
within  our  own  knowledge  tend  to  oonfirm  one  of 
Mr.  Bogers'  logical  deductions  which  is  to  the  effect 
"that  the  specific  action  of  one  person's  brain  may 
bo  tinconsciously  propagated  to  another's  brain,  and 
thero  be  exactly  represented  in  a  second  cerehrot 
action."  That  this  is  true  in  some  cases  we  are 
forced  to  admit,  firom  a  singular  fact  which  wo 
shaU  state  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Spicer  and 
all  whom  it  may  concern.  A  lady  and  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance,  the  parents  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  mth  all  of  whom  we  have  been 
intimate  for  many  years,  were  some  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago,  struck  with  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  their  dreams.  What  was  deemed 
mere  accident  at  first  led  them  afterwards  to  com- 
pare notes,  when  k  was  found  that  they  almost 
invariably  dreamed  tho  same  dreams,  and  that 
upon  any  incident  in  the  visions  of  the 
night  beiiig  mentioned  by  one,  the  other  could 
take  up  the  narrative  and  continue  it  to  the 
looment  of  wakioe.  p^aiftcJtytol^Wgik^hiqg 
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was  at  first  a  sonrce  of  amtuement  at  tbo  family 
breakfeflt  table,  but  wben  that  wore  off,  it  grew 
to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  and  ceased 
to  be  talked  about — though  the  Btrange  phe- 
nomenon continncd  to  exist  far,  we  beUere,  bc- 
Tcral  years. 

Haying  struck  a  balance  with  opponents  and 
objectors,  Mr.  Spicer  details  some  further  records 
of  his  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  in  con- 
nection with  the  spirit  movement.  Many  of  these 
would  be  sufficiently  convincing,  if  the  fact  of 
their  truth  could  be  brought  home  to  the  reader's 
mind  as  satisfactorily  as  it  appears  to  be  to  the 
mind  of  the  narrator — a  consummation  not  to  be 
effected  by  more  verbal  report.  The  following  is 
a  Tory  remarkable  &ct — if  &ct  it  be — and  points 
to  the  possession  of  a  &culty  which  we  trust  will 
not  become  comnum  among  the  light-flngcared 
gentry,  who  infest  our  London  streets.  A  cetr 
tain  lady's  maid  possessed  a  singular  gift  which 
was  developed  to  a  most  surprising  extent,  by 
means  of  which  she  had  cstabUshed  a  complete 
dominion,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  over  whom 
she  pleased: 

She  had  been  sent  on  a  message  one  morning,  and 
becoming  extremely  hungry,  walked  into  a  pastry -cook's 
shop,  and  took  possession  of  a  large  and  cosUy  Christmas 
cake  I  She  had  not  a  faiiJiing  in  her  pocket ;  but  never- 
theless continued  eating  as  much  of  the  cake  as  satis- 
fled  her  hanger ;  then,  quietly  depositing  Uie  remainder 
on  the  raunter,  walked  out  of  the  shop !  On  reaching 
home  she  related  this  exploit,  and  being  asked  if  s)ie  had 
not  expected  to  be  followed  by  the  enraged  proprietors, 
declared  she  had  no  such  fear,  as  she  had  previously 
willed  a  circle  round  them,  which  she  knew  ^ey  could 
not  pass.  It  is  at  least  perfectly  eerbun  that  no  attempt 
whatever  was  made  to  detain  her. 

There  is  a  collection  of  snpematnral  stories  to 
wind  up  the  volnme ;  and  here  again  we  might  if 
we  diose  corroborate  the  probability  at  least  of 
some  of  these  relations  by  others  which  form  a 
portion  of  our  own  family  history.  But  in  fact 
such  things  are  far  less  rare  than  oae  might  sup- 
pose them  to  be,  looking  to  the  importaiice  they 
are  made  to  assume  when  thus  brought  forward 
to  support  a  now  doctrine.  There  are  probably 
few  men  who  have  lived  forty  or  fifty  years  in  the 
world,  who  have  not  had  sufilcient  reasons  afforded 
them,  by  events  unexplainablo  by  natural  causes, 
to  give  them  pause  ere  they  condemn  all  super- 
natiiral  demonstrations  as  imposture  and  humbug. 
As  to  the  "  spirit  manifestations"  they  must  take 
their  course.  "What  is  delusive  and  artificial 
will  tend  to  exposure,  and  be  finally  scouted  with 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  it  deserves ;  and  if  tiiere  be 
any  new  truth  involved  in  so  eccentric  and  incom- 
prehensible a  garb,  that  too  will  be  developed, 
and  perchance  mankind  may  bo  the  wiser  and 
the  better  by  the  solutian  of  the  mystery. 

Life  and  Times  of  M(uiam$  De  Stael.    By  Mabu 
NoRBis.    London:  David  Boffue,  Fleet-streeet 


A  DA  ME  do  Staiil  and  hw  cotemporaries,  and 
le  events  of  which  they  were  the  witneases  and 


I  the  actors,  during  half  a  century  of  the  most  po- 
tentous  period  of  modem  European  histoiy, 
sent  a  rather  comprehensivQ  and  complicated 
subject  for  a  youug  writer.  The  authoiess  cf 
this  book,  however,  has  not  shrunk  from  tise 
arduous  task,  nor  from  the  protracted  laboci 
which  was  necessary  in  preparing  for  its  eiou- 
tion.  This  "Life  and  Times,"  though  but  a 
single  volume  of  less  than  four  hundred  pa^. 
fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title,  and  gives  a  vm 
accurate  and  unprejudiced  picture  of  the  men  and 
manners,  tiie  modes  of  tbinkiTig  and  acting, 
which  charactcriiied  the  select  society  of  the 
French  capital,  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  tho 
commencement  of  tho  present  oentuiy — dnring 
tho  horrors  of  the  Revolution  and  the  rise  into 
power  of  the  Condcan  adventurer.  It  is  too  miuh 
the  vice  of  biographers  to  idolize  their  heroes  and 
heroines ;  and  this  biography  offers  no  exceptira 
to  that  very  general  mle.  Madame  do  Stael, 
with  all  her  masculine  genius  and  womanly  m- 
sibility,  had  too  much  vanity,  and  perhaps  too 
much  obstinacy  in  her  composition,  fiilly  to  meril 
all  the  encomimns  here  lavished  upon  her.  She 
was,  however,  a  woman  foully  wronged  by  lb-: 
most  exacting  despot  the  world  ever  saw;  scil 
whatever  were  the  qualities  which  preserv^  ho 
alone,  of  all  the  talents  and  the  graces  tiiat  dume 
around  Kapoleon,  from  truckling  to  his  inflaence, 
we  can  but  rejoice  that  she  po^essed  them,  and, 
by  preserving  her  independence  of  thought,  re- 
duced her  all-powerful  and  ambitious  advOToy 
to  the  paltry  expedient  of  persecution.  litaa- 
ture  has  gained  more  advantages  by  the  exile  of 
Corinne,  than  she  herself  lost.  As  the  bnllianl 
centre  ot  a  Parisian  circle,  she  would  have  flashed 
for  a  time,  a  gorgeous  but  transient  meteor,  tJie 
marvel  and  the  delight  of  the  society  in  wliii^ 
she  moTed.  As  a  sorrowing  exile,  it  was  ha 
nobler  task  to  enrich  the  literature  of  all  £ai(^ 
by  the  productions  of  her  pen — works,  stane  of 
them  as  remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  tbor 
political  philosophy,  as  are  others  for  their  graeoi 
of  fimcy  and  the  loftiest  fiights  of  imaginatira. 
While  we  read  her  history  with  a  painful  sym- 
pathy, and  vrith  indignant  scorn  of  the  tyrant 
who  cast  her  out,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  underhand, 
how  a  mind  possessed  of  such  vast  intenal  re- 
sources as  this  extraordinay  woman  dispbye^ 
could  be  so  much  depressed  by  a  calami^  vlu(^ 
need  scarcely  have  been  felt  as  snch,  and  ironU 
have  been  endured  with  equanimity,  had  ^ 
thoroughly  appreciated  her  real  vocation. 

This  volume  docs  justice  to  tiie  memffly  fi 
Keeker,  whose  domestic  chuacter  is  very  heanti- 
fully  portrayed — as  is  also  that  of  hia  wi^ 
silent  mother  of  her  who  was  the  most  v»s^ 
plished  talker  as  well  as  the  ablest  and  most 
charming  writer  of  her  age.  A  portrait  <^ 
dame  do  Stael,  a  striking  head,  capitally  engnrc^ 
con&onts  the  title-page. 


Tour  on  the  Continent,  by  Rail  aifd  Soad,  in 
Summer  qf  By  John  Babbow,  Esq.  Lot 
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don :  Longman  and  Co.  1653.  (TraveUer's 
Libraiy.) 

Akt  one  -who  is  desirous  of  aocompliBhiag  a 
jonmoy  through  Northern  Qermanj,  the  TttoI, 
Lomburdy,  and  home  again  throt^b  France,  and 
oil  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  may  learn 
from  this  brief  record  of  sudi  an  exploit  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  There  are  exactly  a  hundred  places 
of  more  or  less  note  visited  and  described  in  the 
coarse  of  the  sixty  days.  The  account  is  in  con- 
sequence rather  meagre,  and,  indeed,  a  much 
better  one  might  be  compiled  from  the  guide- 
books, without  the  trouble  of  such  a  breathless 
scamper  as  Mr.  Sarrow  has  chosen  to  execute. 
"W^e  learn  nothing  new  from  his  book,  which  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  written  as  hastily  as  the  tour 
was  performed.  Still  it  shows  what  is  possible  to 
be  done  in  these  dap  of  rail-roads  and  steam- 
boats, which,  it  u  to  be  hoped,  is  all  the  author 
intended. 


The  Scottiah  Eeview  ;  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Pragma  and  OenercA  Literature.  No.  IIL  Glas- 
gow :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

Thb  present  is  an  excellent  number  of  this 
review,  which  though  it  started  into  the  strength 
of  matutity  at  once,  yet  improves  in  vigour  at 
each  Bnocesflive  appearance.  When  Blackwood 
lately  induced  in  an  exceedingly  vapid  article 
upiuL  the  questitm  of  total  abstinence,  we  foresaw 
a  rod  in  pickle  for  him  in  the  new  review ;  and 
here  we  have  it  with  a  vengeance,  bristling  vrith 
prickles  in  every  twig,  and  kid  on  with  anything 
but  a  gentle  touch ;  but  we  hope  the  gontieman 
■will  survive  to  publish  a  rejoinder,  as  there  is  yet 
a  great  deal  more  worth  saying  to  be  said  on  both 
Bides  of  the  subject.  The  opening  paper  in  this 
number,  entitled  "Literary  Men,  Plulosophers, 
and  Men  of  Action,"  is  an  eloquent  and  elegant 
exposition  of  the  true  function  of  literature, 
somewhat  too  metaphysically  'treated,  perhaps, 
hut  pregnant  with  truth,  and  suggestive  of  manful 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  There  are  seven 
other  original  papers,  on  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, all  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  pomsal. 
Considering  the  stuff  it  is  made  of,  uiis  quarterly 
review  is  decidedly  one  of  the  cheapest  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  It  may  be  received,  post  ftee, 
iu  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  sabHoiption  of 
five  diillinga  a  year, — and  it  may  be  reasonably 
hoped  that,  ere  long,  there  will  bo  no  part  of  the 
^higdom  in  which  it  will  not  be  familiarly  known 
utd  zeooiTed  as  a  weUonw  vintw. 


Swut  Mm  and  Stmt  Momttaina.  By  Robebt  Fbb- 
crsos.  London:  LongmwandOo.  1853.  (Tra- 
veller's Library.) 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  an 
inicHigent  and  good  humoured  traveller,  and  the 
reader  may  easily  imagine  that  he  is  thus  engaged 
vhile  perusing  this  lively  and  very  readable 
volume.  The  author's  tour  embraces  most  of  the 


lions  of  Switzerland,  commencing  at  Basle,  and 
terminating  with  Mont  Blanc.  He  is  good  at 
description,  but  there  is  more  novelty  about  his 
men  than  his  mountains,  which  latter  have  been 
so  much  overdone,  that  it  is  the  next  thing  to  an 
impossibility  to  say  anything  new  concerning 
them.  His  human  subjects  are  not  cxcluisively 
Swiss.  On  the  Bigi  he  falls  in  with  those  stereo- 
typed young  couples  who,  "having  just  been 
made  one  fluh,  wfdk  about  with  thinr  arms  round 
each  other's  waist,  holding  on  together  till  the 
splice  beoomes  consolidate."  Among  the  moat 
intelligent  mountaineers,  he  finds  the  science  of 
England  represented  by  the  great  Br.  Morison, 
the  pill-man,  and  discovers  that  the  least  intelli- 
gent among  them  have  wit  enough  to  cheat  him 
into  paying  ten  times  as  much  for  their  services 
as  they  are  worth.  He  reports  the  landlords  as 
exceedingly  anxious  to  cut  a  good  figure  in  the 
red-jacketed  pages  of  Murray,  and  fooling,  and 
feasting,  and  undercharging,  a  fortunate  individxml 
who  rejoiced  in  that  world-renowned  patronymic, 
vrith  a  view  to  ensure  honourable  mention  in  the 
pages  of  the  hand-book.  At  Gommui  ho  makes 
the  very  sensible  remark,  when  his  guide  is  in- 
sulted by  the  jeers  of  a  group  of  Ei^lish  gents, 
that  it  is  in  the  difficult  pass,  or  the  unfrequented 
route,  that  the  men  you  meet  see  gentlemen, 
while  it  is  the  genus  tnob  whom  you  find  sauntor- 
ingamongtheenvirons  ofthetownsandcities.  Ho 
does  not  ascend  Mont  Blanc;  he  has  a  notion  that, 
inasmuch  as  a  man  can  peril  his  life  in  a  balloon 
for  five  pounds,  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  an 
expensive  danger.  But  he  starts  the  adventurers 
up,  and  watches  them  down,  and  thus  describes 
t^ir  return  from  the  exploit. 

Great  is  the  exatanent  in  Cluunouiii,  whan  they  are 
seen  returoiQg  in  the  evaning  across  the  plain  towards 
the  inn.  Here  they  come — magTid  comitante  calmrA — 
the  men  who  have  been  up  Mont  Blanc  t  Surely,  oarlh 
feels  like  velvet — they  walk  not  quite  like  common  men  ! 
Honour  and  gtory  await  them  ;  twelve  of  them  get  fiyo- 
and-twcnty  shillings  each,  and  the  thirteenth  has  his 
Dome  punted  on  a  board  by  the  side  of  De  Saassure.  Ua 
has  perilledhis  life  a  score  of  times  within  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  but  it  ia  over  now.  Hch&s  been  at  the  top  of 
Europe — has  stood  like  a  fly  on  the  cold  tip  of  the 
earth'B  nose,  and  is  perfectly  jnutifled  in  writing  a  book. 
They  abnost  oil  do.  1  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up. 

This  little  volume  is  throughout  free  from  prosi- 
ncsB,  and  wo  con  commend  it  as  a  sprightly  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  hour. 


Popular  Tablet  for  Aaeertaining  the  Value  of  Life- 
hold,  Li^hold,  and  Church  Property,  Reaemil 
Fines,  de.  By  Chables  M.  Wiixich,  Actuaryond 
Secretary  to  the  Universi^  Life  Assurance  Society. 
ThbtL  Edition.  With  Adcbtional  Tables  of  Lc«a- 
rithms,  tto.,  ftc.,  Ac.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 
18&3. 

The  Northampton  Table  of  Mortality,  which  has 
been  BO  long  the  favourite  with  actuaries,  is  plainly 
doomed,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  give  place  t» 
that  of  Carlisle,  the  superior  acouracy  ofji  which, 
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though  for  somG  ycare  but  slowly  and  unTillisgly 
aeknoTflcdged,  may  be  now  considered  as  settled 
beyond  dispute.  The  proof  of  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  &ct,  that  the  most  eminent  actuaries,  in 
the  formation  of  new  tables,  in  which  the  true 
valuQ  of  life  is  the  contrdling  element,  show  a 
decided  preference  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  and  make 
them  the  basis  of  their  calculations.  Tlie  present 
work  of  Mr.  Charles  Willich  is,  perhaps,  &e  beat 
and  most  comprehonsive  that  has  app^red.  It 
ie,  in  fact,  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  species  of 
information  relative  to  property,  liability,  or  ex- 
pectancy, in  connexion  with  the  contingencies  of 
life  and  death,  which  may  not  be  gathered  &om 
its  pages — gathered,  too,  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
celerity.  It  is  on  this  last-mentioned  account 
that  these  tables  especially  merit  the  designation 
of  "popular they  may  be  successfully  consulted 
by  the  merest  tyro,  and  the  knowledge  they  impart 
is  instantaneous.  To  such  tables,  however,  thus 
strictly  ^pular  and  useful  in  the  every  day  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  author  has  appended  no  sparing ; 
collection  of  others,  logarithmic,  trigonometrical^ 
astronomical,  and  chronological,  and  variously  use- 
All  and  scientific,  for  ihe  bare  enumeration  of 
which  we  must  re^  the  reader  to  an  admirable 
uidex  at  the  end  of  tiie  work.  We  may  take  the 
opportaiuty,  by  the  way,  to  commend  the  tables 
on  astronomy,  as  comlmung  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveri^  in  Uiat  science ;  and  the  method  proposed 
in  pp.  98  and  134,  for  obtaining  the  logariUuns  of 
high  numbers,  both  the  common  and  hyperbolic, 
which  is  admirable  from  its  practical  facility.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  point  also  to  the  "  Secular 
Diary,"  p.  131,  a  table  most  useful  to  literary 
men,  by  means  of  which  we  have  just  saved  our- 
Kolves  a  bout  of  figures  of  half  an  hour's  duration. 
The  amount  of  knowledge,  all  too  of  the  positive 
and  unquestionable  kind,  compressed  into  this 
handsome  pocket  volume,  is  startling  to  think  of. 
If,  instead  of  figures,  it  were  expressed  in  para- 
graphs by  an  average  penny-a-liner,  it'  would  oc- 
cupy a  mass  of  foolscap  that  would  literally  load  a 
waggon. 


Two  hettert  aiJdreaml  to  Hugh  Barclay,  Esq.,  Sheriff- 
gubstitute  of  Perthshire.  By  Bev.  J.  S.  M'Coitny, 
M.A.P.    Edinbu^h :  Mar^i  and  Beattie. 

Ma.  M*CoBST  wields  a  stout  cudgel  in  behalf  of 
his  fai^  but  does  not  practice  the  charity  he  in- 
culcates. He  is  angry  at  the  Sheriff-substitute's 
abuse  of  the  Pope,  as  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman,  and  then  revenges  himself  by 
detailing  a  parcel  of  exploded  lies  about  Calvin, 
calculated  to  be  as  offensive  to  Presbyterians  as 
any  tirades  against  the  Pope  can  be  to  Catholics. 
Further  the  reverend  gentleman  knows  but  little 
of  Protestant  sectarianism.  There  are  points  in 
wliich  Protestants  are  quite  as  much  united  as  in 
their  hatred  of  Komanism.  As  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment  against  which  he  declaims  so 
lustily,  ProtcBtanta  unitedly  regard  a  man  who 
voluntarily  surrenders  that  as  mentally  emascu- 
lated.  They  ask,  where  do  the  Scriptures  incul- 


cate such  a  surrender  ? — a  question  which  Book 
is  unable  to  answer. 


The  Xational  Miscellany  for  July,  1853.  Londco 
J.  H.  Parker. 

Thebe  are  two  papers  in  this  number  of  the  Mis- 
cellany which  are  well  timed  and  well  writtei: 
they  are  the  "Nurse's  Tale  "  and  "  Modem  Frenri 
Art."  The  former  is  an  "  ower  true  "  reprewn- 
tation  of  the  wxetched  physical  condition  ofs 
lai^  section  of  our  poorer  mbonring  dassee,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  a  quiet  satire  upon  our  hatnti 
of  mammon  worship.  The  latter  gives  a  piettj 
fair  r^ffearatation  of  the  state  <^  French  Ait, 
and  criticises  with  some  acntenees  the  remarkaUe 
works  of  Aty  Bchefifer — to  whom,  however,  tlw 
author  does  a  little  injustice  in  accnsdng  him  of 
"  flatness."  Soheffer  is  a  painter  of  wondezfol 
power  and  originality,  and  can  "  come  out  of  & 
canvass"  when  it  suits  his  purpose.  Thaeue 
six  other  papers  in  the  number — ^bnt  not  of  eqml 
merit  with  ike  above. 


Chronicles  selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphiiv. 
the  Wa?iderin</  Jew.  Embracing  a  period 
Dporly  19  centuries.  Kow  First  revealed  to  and 
Edited  by  David  Hopfbian,  Hon.  J.U.D^  «f 
Gutt^gen.  Vol  I.  London:  Thomas  BoswwTh, 
llegeut-street.  Xe63. 

TnE  legcmd  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  <ni{paal^ 
founded  upon  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "If  I 
will  that  ne  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?"  has  given  occasion  for  tales,  romance^  his- 
tories, and  narratives  without  number,  cniicnt  in 
every  generation,  at  least  since  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing.  It  has  been  left  to  David 
Hof&nan,  however,  to  form  the  comprchensiTC  de- 
sign of  building  upon  this  legendary  foundations 
romantic  and  historical  structure  of  such  vast  di- 
mensions as  to  embrace  the  annals  of  the  whole 
period  from  the  appearance  of  the  Nazarene  in 
the  holy  city,  down  to  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century.  That  such  is  the  dedgn 
of  the  author  he  intimates  in  the  following  f^s* 
sage. 

From  materials  so  extenaire  as  are  the  ori^ 
Chronicles,  dei^ccnding  tbrougli  a  period  of  mora  thaa 
eighteen  centurits,  our  "  Solections,"  thoagh  exteasn^ 
are  still  comparatively  vcty  limited ;  and  ever  itiili 
the  hope  of  preser\iug,  in  a  large  degree,  the  chroo* 
logi(^al  chain  of  the  more  important  historical  tnsia 
of  his  momentous  life — also  some  ftur  portion  of  bis 
opinions  and  musings  ■ — and  lastly,  so  much  of  to 
own  personal  narrative  as  may  render  the  sUtj  <^ 
his  various  and  really  adventurous  life  as  popolir 
and  dramatic  as  the  actually  aubstantial  wup  tai 
woof  of  his  character  viU  permit.  In  conscoi- 
ing  to  its  puhlication  at  this  time,  Cartaphilus  is  W 
elevated  in  mind  and  in  pie^,  to  aim  at  the  gratificilioD 
of  mere  curiosity — his  object  being  far  more  lofty.  He 
firmly  believes  that  Israel  is  now  more  emphatically  in  • 
tramition  state  than  ever  before — and  that  espe<iali< 
Hebrew  youths  will  find  impartial  instruction  and  spict' 
oalknowledgein  those  his  pagw^wbilstthe young  anaoU 
of  every  faith,  wiH  alsoe^9^\tbe@^^^<)a>Bdeiised  ini 
veradous  chronicle  ot  past  ages ;  and  m«  fcnm  pertup 
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more  pleasing  and  impressive,  than  history  and  didactic  I 
philosophy  ordinarily  are.  Under  whatever  name  this 
remarkable  personage  may  hare  been  dimly  seen  or 
thought  of,  throughout  the  long  stream  of  time  he  has 
parsed,  and  in  the  many  hcathea  and  Christian  lands 
into  which  his  destiny  has  brought  him:  and  whatever 
legendary  features  supei-stition  and  fancy  may  have  at- 
tached to  him,  especially  in  the  mediaeval  ages,  the  now 
veritable  and  enlarged  revelation  of  himself — (made 
also  as  a  portion  of  that  very  destiny)  cannot  but  luld,  as 
his  editor  hopes  and  believes,  greatly  to  the  sympathies 
the  world  has  so  long  bestowed  upon  him — whilst  it 
most  satisfy  every  rational  mind  that  the  Wandering 
Jew,  in  his  selection  of  the  present  time  for  that  revela- 
tion, has  his  eye  intent  upon  the  assured  fact  that, 
scarce  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  being  added  to  bis 
now  life,  will  not  only  terminate  bis  wanderings,  but 
placo  the  whole  human  family  in  a  condition  of  moro 
quiescence,  and  of  a  higher  moral,  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical haroiness,  tbanbas  ever  before  been  known  or  even 
imagmea. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  Mr^  Hofiinan 
haa  no  compunction  on  the  score  of  brevity,  but 
assigns  to  himself  the  ample  space  of  six  royal 
octavo  volumes,  of  about  700  pages  each,  in 
quaint,  old-fashioned  type  of  but  moderate  size, 
and  closely  printed.  The  contents  of  this,  the 
first  volume,  carry  us  but  two  hundred  years 
forward  upon  the  joiimey — and  wo  must  frankly 
confess,  that  when  wo  set  forth  to  track  tho  foot- 
steps of  the  restless  wanderer,  we  hardly  ima- 
gined that  we  should  arrive  thus  far.  Bat, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  tho  fflctraordinary  interest 
of  the  events  narrated— to  the  marvellous  impress 
of  humanity  stamped  upon  every  page  and  para- 
graph— or  to  the  dmrm  of  the  s^le,  a  carioas 
sort  of  mixture  of  that  of  Defoe,  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
hs  and  of  the  Old  Testament  writera — ^here  we 
are  at  length,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
refreshed  in  our  recollections  of  tho  history  of  the 
pcnod,  and  ready  to  tackle  the  second  as  soon  as 
it  comes  into  our  hands.  Perhaps  the  hnld  which 
this  book  has  upon  the  reader,  whom  it  lures  on 
genUy  page  after  page — ^never  fascinating,  though 
often  surprising  him,  and  sometimes  awaking 
his  profoundest  sympathies — is  due  principally  to 
tho  &ct,  that  oU  the  details  come  as  &om  one 
who  saw  or  suffered  them  himself,  and  was 
a  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  he  relates. 
Tho  'Wandering  Jew  is  a  seller  of  doves  in 
the  Tempio— tJio  associate  of  Judas — the  servant 
of  Pilate — tho  companion  of  tho  tyrant  Nero 
— the  Mend  of  Josephus — the  coonseUor  of  Yes- 
pasian — and  so  cm,  and  on,  to  tho  end  of  the  long 
chapter.  He  resides  at  Borne  through  the  mad- 
dest period  of  her  luxury  and  crodty,  and  de- 
BCtibes  with  the  force  and  fidelity  ox  an  eye- 
witness, her  sociid  and  domestic  anomalies  and 
the  prodigies  of  her  internal  oi^anization.  He 
travels  into  Greece,  and  rocals  her  fiiding  glories 
and  extinguished  patriotism.  He  witnesses  the 
bloody  assaults  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  final  de- 
rtniction  of  the  Temple  of  Zion.  He  is  buried  at 
Pompeii  in  the  deluge  of  lava  fi-om  tho  mountain, 
tmd  lies  submerged  for  years,  the  constrained  and 
silent  spectator  of  mysterious  visions  in  the  dark 
abyss— emerging  at  length  to  conunence  again  his 
weary  pDgrimage.  When  his  age  numbers  a  cen- 
tury of  years,  ho  wSnex^iea  m  a^mang  transfor- 


mation, and  is  re-created  after  tho  imago  of  his 
youth.  In  his  restored  form  he  revisits  her  who 
had  been  once  the  "light  of  his  life,"  from  whom 
his  sad  destiny  had  severed  him  for  ever ;  she  is 
in  tho  agonies  of  death — ^but  she  recognises  his 
once  loved  voice,  and  dies  while  her  last  words  of 
afiection  are  ringing  in  his  ears. 

But  we  must  not  attempt  any  description  of 
the  contents  of  this  volume — ^the  most  remarkable 
literary  undertaking  of  the  time.  We  have  good 
hopes  of  its  success  with  the  public,  because, 
when  completed,  the  whole  work  will  contain  a 
mine  of  hutorieal  information,  mingled  with  no 
small  amount  of  natural  and  appropriate  medita- 
tions upon  the  various  mutations  in  human  life — 
not  peculiar  to  a  Wandering  Jew,  but  common  to- 
the  whole  human  race. 


Edmund  Burhe :  hnng  First  Principlet  selected  from 
his  Writings.  With  an  Introdiictoiy  Essay,  by 
BoBERT  MoKTooMERY,  M.A.  Loudott :  George 
Boutledge.  1858. 

These  selections  from  tho  Writings  of  Burke  will 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Hbrary  of  many 
an  Englishman,  proud,  and  justly  proud,  as  ail 
Knglishmen  are  of  tho  genius  and  high-souled  in- 
tegrity of  their  autJior.  They  contain  some  of 
the  most  admirable  specimens  of  composition 
which  our  language  can  boast,  and  embody  a 
great  deal  of  practical  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
moral  and  pditical  obligations  both  of  sovereigns 
and  subjects.  Thus  much  may  be  allowed.  But 
the  eloquence  and  indignation  of  Burke  often  ran 
away  with  his  judgment,  and  betrayed  him  into 
the  expression  of  sentiments  inconsistent  with  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Even  in  these  "  Se- 
lections" instances  are  not  wanting,  where,  over- 
leaping the  sublime,  ho  pitmges  into  tho  ridiculous 
— and,  what  is  worse,  into  the  palpably  false 
and  fallacious.  On  this  account  we  demur  to 
the  title  of  "First  Principles,"  which  Mr. 
Montgomery  bestows  upon  so  large  and  indiscri- 
minate a  collection  of  maxims  culled  from  tho 
writings  of  his  ikvouritc  author.  Many  of  them 
ore  nothing  better  than  exploded  dogmas,  and 
many  more,  thanks  to  tho  ^read  of  education, 
are  fast  becoming  as  obsolete  as  they  were  once 
mischievous  and  h(»tile  to  intellectual  and  poli- 
tical progress.  Burko  was  a  fanatic  in  his  hatred 
to  democracy  and  diss^t — and  he  loathed  repub- 
licanism with  a  natural  instinct.  Tho  Frendi 
Revelation  destroyed  his  e([uanimity;  and  bis 
keen  sense  of  its  accompanying  horrors  obscured 
his  perception  of  any  possible  advantages  which 
mankind  mig^t  reap  from  it.  Dreading  a  wiiwilii^' 
commotion  in  England,  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
avert  it ;  and  in  so  doing  helped  to  aggravate 
abroad  the  atrocities  he  feared  and  deprecated  at 
home.  As  a  churchioan  he  was  faithfiil  and  de- 
vout, but  equally  blind  and  bigoted.  At  a  period 
when  gambling,  cock-fighting,  fox-hxmting,  curs- 
ing, and  swearing,  and  dare-devil  parsons  made  a 
mock  of  the  religion  they  were  commissioned  to 
h^neor  in  their  example,  he  laTished  his  elo- 
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qncnco  and  prostituted  his  pen  to  prore  that 
Mother  Church  was  the  model  of  everything  that 
is  pure  and  holy  and  excellent.  He  was  probably 
sincere  in  his  encomiums ;  but  they  were  those  of 
B  blind  trusting  partizan — not  of  a  free  inquirer 
or  observer. 

For  the  introductory  Essay  affixed  to*  this 
volume,  we  cannot  say  much.  It  is  just  what 
the  "reading  public"  ought  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Incapable  of  consecutive  thought 
•—and  filled  with  vogue  and  grandiose  notions,  he 
mounte  upon  a  pair  of  long-le^ed,  lofty  stilts, 
and  scattering  about  him  a  few  grains  of  bio- 
graphy, a  few  of  political  philosophy,  a  few  of  di- 
vinilr — a  few  scraps  of  Latin,  a  &w  more  of 
Oreek — and  involTing  them  alt(^ther  in  a  deli- 
cious entanglement  of  melliflaous  and  laudatory 
paragraphs,  covers  the  groundof  Ms  Introduction, 
immensely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and,  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  to  that  of  the  discerning 
public  as  well.  His  shallow  pedantry  and  flatu- 
lent bombast  have  so  long  passed  current  with  his 
admirers  for  the  emanations  of  genius,  that  we 
are  puzzled,  like  a  good  many  more,  to  account 
for  it — and  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Pro- 
vidence, for  its  own  wise  and  inscrutable  purposes, 
has  decreed  him  to  remain,  an  incarnate  satire 
upon  literary  fame,  to  teach  the  world  that  even 
l^t  too  is  "  Tanitj,  under  the  son." 


The  PrineipUi  of  French  Orammar,  with  numerous 
Exercises.  For  pie  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Students.  By Jdles  Caeom,  M.E.LS.  Edinburgh: 
Olivor  and  Bqrd.  1853. 

Tflra  gnmmar  is  otererly  compiled,  upon  a  very 


useful  plan.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  <s<nnplete- 
ncBS  and  brevity  with  which  every  branch  of  tit 
subject  is  treated.  The  chapter  on  pronouns,  al- 
ways a  difficult  matter  with  beginners,  Icsth 
notiiing  to  be  desired  but  application  on  the  pait 
of  the  student.  And  we  may  point  especially  to 
a  few  paragraphs  on  the  syntax  of  the  participlo, 
upon  which  whole  volumes  have  been  written, 
and  which  is  here  made  perfectly  plain  in  a  fef 
simple  sentences.  The  youth  who  is  compdledtt 
be  luB  own  instructor  will  scaicely  meet  iritb  i 
better  guide  than  Hiis  handy  rcdnme. 
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Korwioh  Vnion  Life  Inmranoe  Sodety,— On  Thnrsday 
last,  the  30th  of  June,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Office  in  Sorrey  Street. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  the  Fresident,  Lieot-Cteneral  Sir 
Robert  Jno.  Harvey,  C.B.,  took  ttie  chair,  and  called 
upon  the  Secretary,  Samuel  Bignold,  Esq.,  to  commence 
the  bosinese,  which  he  did  by  reading  the  adrertisement 
and  the  resolution  of  a  former  general  meeting,  under 
which  this  meeting  was  held,  and  which  defined  that  its 
object  was  "  to  receive  the  cash  accounts  of  the  past 
year,  and  to  consider  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  Soci- 
ety." In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  the  Secretary 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  following  ac- 
counts. First:  The  annnal  cash  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements.  Second :  The  asset  account,  showing  the 
total  amount  ofthe  capital  ofthe  Office,  £1,088,262  48.  8d., 
and  of  the  reserved  fund,  ^309,510  fls.  lid.,  together 
-62,107,772  lis.  7d.,  and  how  such  sum  atood  invested. 
Third :  The  liability  account^  classed  imder  the  several 
heads  of  life  policy  contract*— annnity  contracts,  male 
wid  female— and  endowment  contracts.  Fourth!  The 
Sooietys  annual  mortality  table.  Fifth  :  An  epitome  of 
the  new  buameas  effected  with  the  Society  between  the 
ist  July,  1809,  and  this  day, »  p«nod  of  twelve  months. 


Afler  these  accounts  had  been  gone  throngh,  the  Pn- 
sident  rose  and  addreSRed  the  meeting.  He  tfaoagtit  i:  i 
sonrce  of  congratulation,  that  repose  and  eontoDtniaii 
reigned  throughout  the  runified  connections  of  this  gntt 
Institution,  evidenced  by  the  limited  attendance  of  am- 
ben  this  day.  Had  Uiere  been  disctmtent,  tliCEre  vtndi 
have  been  a  mneh  larger  mnster;  but  the  sf^rs  of  ite 
Society  being  sound  and  inrosperoUB,  peo^  woolcl  ort 
take  the  troubleto  come.  He  buieved the  Society'*  sou 
was  never  more  flourishing  than  at  this  time.  T^^ 
number  of  policies  issued  in  the  last  year  was  greiQf 
than  in  the  prenous  year,  but  the  amounts  averaged* 
smaller  total,  imd  the  pohmes  ran  on  yonoger  It*ei: 
hence,  the  total  premituu  on  the  new  bnsbiess  waslai 
than  that  of  last  year :  still,  adverting  to  tlie  enoraos 
competition  in  Life  Insurance  business,  he  thon^t  tk«ff 
progress  such  as  should  be  satisfactory  to  every  one  wla 
wished  well  to  the  Office.  After  a  brief  and  friendly  ^ 
cusslon  on  matters  of  business,  followed  by  a  vote  «f 
thanks  to  the  DirectOTS  uid  another  to  the  Saeret«i7,tkt 
meeting  separated. 

Xinerra  Life  Astnranu  Con^any. — Th^  sixtMoi 
•nnual  general  meeting  of  pn^rietoto^  waa  hold  « 
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Tlinrsday,  33rd  Jane,  at  the  Company's  OlHce.  Francis 
Mills,  Enq.,  ia  tlie  Chair.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Director's  Report — "Your  Directors  have 
again  the  pleasure  to  report  the  continued  progress  of 
the  business.  Diuing  the  year  IHtii  the  new  policies 
Issued  w«re  3^,  assuring  the  som  of  £18^,057  183.,  and 
the  new  premiums  received  thereon  amounted  to 
i7,463  163.  lid.,  or  adding  the  second  half-year's  pre- 
miams  on  policies  effected  by  the  half-yearly  scale,  re- 
pre^enUng  in  new  premiums  the  sum  of  13s.  3d. 

This  is  the  largest  amount  of  business  hitherto  trans- 
acted in  any  one  year.  Twenty  deaths  were  announced 
during  the  year,  the  loss  being  £Vi,i'iO,  assured  by  '^4 
policies — 33-03  ^aths  might  hare  been  expected  amongst 
the  1,634  livM  at  risk  dnring  the  year,  so  the  aetnal 
mortality  still  continues  favorable.  The  whole  namber 
of  poUcies  discontinued  dnring  the  year,  from  non-pay- 
ment of  premiums,  efBuxion  of  time,  surrender,  death 
and  cancellation,  wan  114,  assuring  £75,01)5  liis.  6d., 
leaving  existing  on  31st  December  last  l,793poIicies, 
assuring  £1,207,706  lis.  8d.  on  lfi4Ji  hvm.  The  aver- 
age on  each  policy  iras  £673  lis.  4d. — the  average  oo 
each  life  was  £781  3s«  7tl.  The  Balance-sheets,  as  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  your  Auditors,  are  laid  on  the 
t^le  for  your  inspection, 

£    s.  d. 

Theinoome  of  the  Life  Assurance  Fond 

wae   S2,388  12  1 

Ofthe  Proprietors' Fund    .      .      .     1,132  13  4 


Total   £53,S19   C  6 


The  aeenmulated  amount  of  the  life 

Fund  was  

Proprietors'  


314,073  li  8 
83,904   1  11 


Total   £248,966  16  7 


The  expenses  of  management  for  the  year  were  only 
£3,753  16b.  lid.,  being  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
income. 

Tour  Directors  have  also  the  pleasure  to  declare  a 
dividend  on  the  paid-up  cwital  for  the  past  year  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cenL  dear  of  income-tax,  payable  on  5th 
July  ne^.  This  dividend  is  paid  entirely  out  of  the 
interest  and  aocomolations  oS  the  Proprietors*  fimd. 

Brtdih  WaXml  ZUb  Aaoruee  flpelefy.— The  Beport 
of  this  Society  shows  that  its  pn^p^ss  daring  the  past 
year  has  proved  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any 
former  year,  and  that  its  fbtnre  prospects  are  more  en- 
couraging. The  accounts  of  the  Society,  made  up  to  the 
35th  of  March,  show  Uiat  dnring  the  year  then  ended, 
324  policies  were  issued,  assuring  £5;),403  10s.  upon 
lives  averaging  about  35  years  of  age,  and  that  the  first 
premiums  received  thereon  (consisting,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  either  of  the  half  year,  or  the  first  quarter 
only),  amounted  to  £1,14!)  13s.  8d. ;  while,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  Directors  were  enabled  to  report  the  issue 
of  only  361  polides,  assuring  £44,108  15s.  Since  the 
35th  March,  65  policies  have  been  issued  for  new  assu- 
rances, amounting  to  £10,790  18s.  which  are  uot  included 
in  the  above.  During  the  year,  83  policies  have  become 
lapsed,  upon  which  the  Society  hadreceived  £552  163.  lid. 
Six  became  claims,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  assured, 
for  £2,000  18s.  all  of  which  have  been  promptly  paid,  as 
well  as  the  £1,000  mentioned  in  the  last  report  as  having 
been  admitted,  but  not  then  paid :  u|K)n  these,  the  So- 
ciety had  received  premixuns  amounting  to  £504  7a.  Sd. 
The  amotmt  of  assurances  now  in  force  will  be  found  to 
be  £215,327  ITs.  in  pohcies  averaging  £175  5s.  4d.  each, 
at  the  average  age  of  35,  and  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  £6,101  183.  Id.  Fitly-seven  other  proposals,  for 
£lH,195  lOs,  were  either  declined  by  the  Directors,  or, 
being  accepted  by  them,  were  not  completed  by  the  pro- 
posers. l!h^  are  now  34  proponols,  for  £6,024  which 
have  been  accepted  and  are  waiting  completion,  and  13 
more,  for  ^,740  which  are  under  consideration.  The 
claims  upon  policies  paid  by  the  Sonety,  since  its  oom- 

iwnoemwt  in  1844,  mom%  to  i6Q|79d  17s.,  and 


£147  183.  lOd.  have  been  paid  for  the  surrender  of  three 
policies  for  £2,500.  These  have  been  nearly  met  by  the 
premiums  received  upon  such  policies,  and  upon  those 
which  have  lapsed  during  the  same  period,  amounting  to- 
getherto  £5,538  2s.  6d.  The  current  expenses  of  manago- 
ment  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  expenditure 
of  other  offices;  and  it  needs  but  a  steiuiy  increase  of  busi- 
ness, such  BS  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  past  few 
years,  to  soon  render  this  item  insignificant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  income.  The  various  loan  classes  continue 
to  progress  most  sati:ifactorily.  During  the  past  year 
many  new  classes  have  been  established  butli  in  London 
and  ia  the  provinces,  and  others  are  now  in  the  course 
of  fhrmation.  Severial  new  fuid  important  agencies  have 
also  been  opened,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  British 
Mutual  Loan  Classes  in  connection  with  some  of  them, 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  operations  of  the 
Society  will  be  thus  considerably  extended. 

IndnsMal  and  Gounl  lift  AmmiiM  ud  Deposit 

Compai^.— The  report  of  this  Society  exhibits  some  in- 
teresting and  important  information  m  reference  to  the 
practice  of  assurance  among  the  industrial  classes.  From 
a  tabular  abstract,  showing  the  number  of  policies  in 
each  class,  and  the  average  amount  of  each  policy,  it 
appears  that  in  all  the  classes,  in  the  aggregate,  the  aver- 
age amount  assured  by  each  policy  is  £71-09.  The 
variations  in  the  different  classes  of  policies  is  somewhat 
ciuious;  for  example,  the  average  amount  assured  by  all 
the  poUcies  in  the  Company  is  £117'87,  but  by  those  of 
the  Friendly  Society  branch  only  £2815.  Again,  among 
the  Company's  policies  a  somewhat  singular  result  ap- 
pears, the  average  sum  assured  by  each  of  the  profit  poli- 
Ues  is  £108-07,  but  by  each  of  the  Without  Profit  pohcies 
the  average  amount  is  only  £84-87,  being  almost  exactly 
one-half.  These  fbcts  prove  that  this  Society  has  ex- 
tended the  advantages  of  Life  Assurance  to  aclass  of  the 
people  who  had  not  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  such 
prudential  provisions  for  their  families.  A  second  table, 
giving  the  amount  of  yearly  premiums  payable  on  each 
class  of  pohcies,  as  well  as  the  average  annual  premium 
on  each  polii?,  shows  the  average  annual  sacrifice  made 
by  the  same  dasses  to  protect  thdr  wives  and  children 
from  the  vicissitudes  incidental  to  old  age  and  death. 
The  average  amount  of  yearly  premiums  payable  on  each 
policy  in  the  Company  ia  £4-272,  but  in  the  Friendly 
Society  not  quite  £1,  and  in  the  two  collectively,  the 
average  is  £3*570;  and  the  same  variation  is  observable 
with  regard  to  profit  and  non-^flt  policies.  There  is 
another  circnmstaDce  to  nhich  it  is  important  to  allnde. 
as  showing  the  particular  development  of  the  Company's 
transactions,  namely,  of  the  5,378  policies  in  force  at  uie 
date  of  this  inquiry,  no  lees  than  4,665  were  ordinary  as- 
surances on  single  lives,  and  301  were  assurances  on  the 
first  of  two  lives,  and  generally  on  the  lives  of  husband 
and  wife.  What  is  still  more  curious,  of  these  301 
policies,  as  many  as  226  are  effected  on  the  profit  scale ; 
so  that  here  the  prudential  habit  seems  to  be  strongly 
merited ;  not  only  will  the  benefits  of  the  assurance  he 
available  to  the  surrivor  of  the  two,  but  the  transaction  is 
made  on  the  best  and  most  economical  basis.  There  is 
a  third  table,  exhibiting  another  intere^iting  aspect, 
namely,  the  namher  of  policies  now  existing  in  each  di- 
cenni^  period  of  life,  for  which,  from  want  of  space,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  itself. 

Law  Property  Aasnranee  and  Trust  Society. — The  third 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Offices,  33,  Essex-street,  Strand,  on  Friday,  June  17 ;  Mr. 
E.  W.  Cox  in  the  chair.  A  ccmsiderable  number  of  the 
shareholders  were  present  The  following  report  was 
read : — 

ttlBECTOBS'  BEPOBT. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  year  of  the  Law  Pro- 
jierty  Assurance  and  Trust  Society,  the  Directors  have 
much  pleasure  in  again  meeting  the  ^areholdera,  and 
Eubmitdng  to  them  the  following  report: — Sinoe  the 
date  of  the  lost  report,  380  proposals^have  been  tmder 
the  consideration  of  the  Boa^,radAU^licie8  have  been 
issued,  tho  sm  Uuu  assoiid  tmif  £101,31&'99, 
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Tfa0  increase  of  aniiTul  ineome  arisini*  from  new  policies 
now  amonnts  to  i.'-l,3S5  ITs.  Wd.  Annuities  amounting 
to  £i(i  &a.  2d.  have  been  granted,  for  which  Ss.  &d. 
pnrcbase  money  has  been  paid  to  the  Society.  Tlie  Di- 
rectors regret  that  they  cannot  now,  as  on  the  two  former 
occasions,  G4nigratiilate  the  shareholders  that  no  polti-ies 
have  become  claims.  DurinR  the  post  year  three  claims 
have  been  made  in  respect  of  policies,  and  1:1,153  tls.4d. 
been  paid  in  liquidation  of  them.  The  above,  are,  how- 
ever, the  only  claims  of  any  kind  which  Jiave  arisen  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Society.  The  total  number  of 
proposals  for  assm^ce,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Society's  busine.'^.s  during  the  three  yeai-s  which  have 
elapsed  since  its  formation,  has  been  !j42,  of  which  7fU 
have  been  completed  :  and  there  are  now  47  proposals  in 
the  office  which  have  been  accepted.  The  present  annnal 
income  of  the  Society  from  all  soui  ces  is  i.1>,20l  4s.  Ud. 
Your  directors  confine  themselves  to  calling  attention  to 
the  above  facts,  which  they  tnist  will  sulllciently  show 
the  satisfactoiy  state  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Society ;  and 
they  refer  the  shareholders  to  the  general  balance-sheet 
for  the  details  of  management  and  expenditure.  In  con- 
formity with  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  Messrs.  Macaulay 
and  ranll  retire  in  rotation;  and,  being  elit;il'le>  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  The  auditors,  Mr.  Kelsey 
and  Mr.  Hutton,  also  retire;  and,  being  eligible,  offer 
themselves  for  re-election.  We  learn  &om  the  remarks 
ofthtt  ohurman,  that,  dniingthe  past  year,  thiH  Society 
has  donbled  its  ineoiiw>  and  its  business  is  still  rapidly 
extradiog. 

SoUsitM^  ind  0«iunl  lift  Astar«noe  Seeiat;.— The 

Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House,  London,  on 
Tuesday,  the  31st  day  of  May,  1H!>3,  when  a  Keport  was 
read  &om  which  we  select  the  following  items  : — 

"  Since  the  date  of  the  last  Report^  203  policies  have 
been  issued,  covering  assurances  to  the  amount  of 
£03fi2S,  and  producing  annual  preminms  to  the  extent 
of  £8,058. 

**  Sixteen  polities  have  become  claims,  amounting  to 
£0,456,  showing  a  diminuUtm,  as  contrasted  with  the 
loss  sosbuned  in  the  prior  year,  of  £i,l56. 

**  From  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness, in  April,  ItiiG,  the  number  of 
policies  issued  has  been.   ....  1,S08. 

The  amonnts  assured  £657,fiOO   0  0 

The  gross  annual  premiums  ....    30,933    0  0 

Eighteen  annuities  have  also  been 

granted  of  the  yearly  amount  of       003   0  0 

During  the  same  period  iS  pcOicies  to 


the  amount  of   18,768    O  0 

have  become  claims. 

"  In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  the  shareholders  to  learn  that  the  premiums  r'e- 
ceived  on  policies  not  now  in  force  have  amounted  to 
£i),Hi-0,  being  no  less  than  per  cent,  of  the  gnm 
amoimt  assured  under  the  policies  on  which  daima  have 
arisen. 

"  T)ie  number  of  assurances  now  actu- 
ally in  force  (exelusi\e  of  17  annui- 
ties amounting  to  i;573  per  annum), 
is  1,005  for  sums  amounting  to£4fj9,S10   0  0 
producing  en  annual  income  of    ZO,l^d   O  )■ 
"The  investments  of  the  society,  amotmting  to 
£53,935,  produce  at  the  present  time  £3,9GO  per  snnnm, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  42-5ths  per  cent-,  and  give, 
with  Jhe  premiums,  an  annual  income  of  £lM,54f<, 
"  The  total  assets  of  the  Society  on  the  31st  December 


last,  were    £252,288    7  o 

and  the  liabilities  of  all  kinds   212,207    8  3 


showing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 

Society  of    40,030  IS  9 

from  which  deducting  Shareholders* 

paid  up  capital  of   25,000    0  0 


a  nett  surplus  of    £15,030  18  9 


remains  to  Uie  credit  of  the  General  <xt  Assurance  Fund, 
which,  by  the  Deed  of  Settlement,  is  applicable  by  way 
of  Bonus  to  the  different  parties  interested.  Of  tliis 
surplu!!,  the  sum  of  £9,770  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  participating  Class  of  Policy-holders  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  each  has  contributed  to  the  profits  of  that 
Class,  and  the  residue  of  £5,250  18s.  9d  is  divisibla  in 
cqoal  parts  among  the  Sharehdders  and  those  who  hare 
introduced  Assurances  to  the  Sodety,  subject  to  clause 
24  of  the  Deed  of  Settlement." 

The  Directors  invite  a  comparison  of  the  bonos  they 
recommend,  with  that  of  other  Sodeties.  The  gross 
profits  which  have  arisen  will  enable  the  Proprietors  to 
declare  a  Beversionaiy  Bonus  of  from  Ij  to  upwards  of 
m  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  assured,  and 
eqm%'alent,  in  some  cases,  to  upwards  of  61  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  preminms  paid,  but  necessarily  -varying 
with  the  age,  duration,  and  other  circumstances  of  each 
Policy ;  to  declare  a  dividend  of  3s.  71d.  per  Share  oa 
the  Shares  of  the  Society,  being  an  immediate  Cash 
Bonus  of  10^  per  cenL  on  Uie  paid  up  Capital,  in  addition 
to  the  interest  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  hitherto  pud  to 
to  the  Shareholders ;  and  also  to  declare  an  extra  Ckim- 
mission  of  72  per  cent  on  the  commissioiu  already  paid 
on  the  rremiams  recei'ved  for  Assurances. 
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A  TRIAD  OF  GEEAT  POETS,— GREECE,  ITALY;  AND  ENGLAND. 


Not  long  ago,  we  lived  for  a  few  days  among 
the  mountains, — no  matter  where,  —  and  on  a 
shore  caressed  by  the  sea ;  which  left  ns  no  cause 
for  r^^tting.  that  wo  could  Tisit,  in  oui  brief 
holidays,  no  classic  land.  These  primeval  erec- 
tions of  elemental  Nature  have  their  own  majesty, 
whether  or  not  they  are  invested  with  poetic  and 
historical  associationB.  The  ja^ed  rudeness  of 
the  precipice,  and  the  waves  incapable  of  a  trace 
of  human  work,  owe  nothing  of  their  sublimity 
to  any  local  connection  with  accidental  events  in 
the  fate  of 'man.  They  do,  and  awfully  they  do, 
appeal  to  oiir  experience  and  sympathy,  but  their 
moral  is  of  universal  application,  suggesting  how 
we,  and  all  our  kind,  are  perishable  and  of  puny 
hand  in  this  physical  world,  yet  of  a  potent  spirit, 
surpassing  the  vast  aggregations  of  matter,  and 
the  mighty  impulse  of  a  senseless  mass.  A  ra- 
tional insight  into  the  state  and  destiny  of  hu- 
manity, and  its  superiority  to  the  special  influ- 
ence of  particular  circumstances,  is  admitted  by 
these  broader  aspects  of  the  natural  creation,  in 
which  a  few  sublime  and  simple  objects, — the 
bare  protrudipg  rooky  foundations  of  the  earth, 
the  swelled  expanse  of  ocean,  bounded  by  the 
hollow  sky,  the  clouds  from  afor  tJiat  faril^  to 
OS,  uncalled,  their  gifts  of  refreshment,  the  impe- 
netrable serenity  of  ether,  in  daylight  the  blue 
sunlit  ceiling  of  man's  house,  the  roof  by  night 
of  a  more  spacious  temple,  where  every  lamp  is  a 
radiant  world,  ~  impress  the  mind  immediately 
with  their  excessive  and  unattainable  grandeur, 
and,  as  they  go  beyond  its  ordinary  staadarda  of 
comparison,  carry  it  forth  into  the  region  of  im- 
personal, of  infinite  relations.  TVe  feel,  in  such 
a  scene,  overpowered  by  a  mysterious  interest, 
essentially  different  from  that  more  tender  and, 
as  it  were,  domestic  attraction,  which  attaches  us 
to  a  pleasant  field  or  valley,  fertile  in  the  graceM 
varieties  of  tree  and  flower ;  these  are  our  gentle 
kindred,  like  us  and  all  animals,  creatures  ^  the 
Telluric  soil;  the  huge  inorganic  masses  are  of 
another  and  an  older  race. 

For  a  sojourn  at  such  places  we  had  chosen  to 
bring,  (that  nightfall,  rainy  weather,  or  occasional 
&tigae,  might  not  deprive  us  of  entertainm«sit,) 
TOXr  zx.— HO.  cczzxrn. 


three  books,  the  "precious  life-Mood"  of  three 
"  master  spirits,"  if  we  may  use  the  phrase  of  one 
of  them,  in  regard  to  his  own  work,  "  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
death."  It  seemed  then  to  us,  perusing  those 
high  monuments  of  thought,  that  we  could  dis- 
cern a  singular  relationship  betwew  their  authors ; 
and  even  we  fimcied  a  certain  resemblance  of  Uieir 
magnanimity  to  the  unique  imd  incommensur- 
able features  of  nature,  in  sight  of  which  we  lin- 
gered as  we  read  their  verse.  The  minds  of  these 
great  men,  also,  stand  above,  and  stretch  outsido 
of,  the  conmionplaces  of  the  world.  They  too 
partake  of  the  Titanic  race,  inheriting  an  austero 
and  forceful  majesty,  like  the  grander  creatures  of 
earth,  air,  and  ocean,  the  first-born  of  the  uni- 
verse, -^schylus,  Dante,  Milton,  could  be  studied  no- 
where so  fitly,  as  in  a  spot  of  solemn  and  vast  scenery 
The  jutting  ledge  of  some  brown  cliff,  accessible 
through  the  stony  bed  of  a  dried  up  torrent  from 
the  sloping  field  of  heather  above,  and  looking 
down  upon  a  beach  of  gleaming  shingles,  which 
for  ever  murmured  an  impatient  greeting  to  the 
bursting  wave,  was  an  advantageous  place  for 
recalling  that  lamentation  of  lonely  Prometheus: — 

"  Oh  divioe  air,  and  swiftly  fljing  breezes ! 
Oh  river-fountains ;  mother  of  all,  oh  Earth, 
And  Sea  of  waves  iDntunerable  Bmiling, 
And  Sun  that  seeet  all,  I  ohnllenge  you 
To  look  on  me,  a  god,  and  by  the  goda  tormented ! " 

Eeciting  aloud  this  cry  of  agonized  yet  uncon- 
querable resentment,  dispersing  such  words  to 
the  wind,  we  could  almost  listen  for  the  fluttering 
wings,  and  expect  the  apparition,  of  the  sca- 
nymphs,  a  sympathizing  and  mournful  chorus. 
Shut  in,  in  a  gloomy  passage  between  upright  and 
barren  bills,  across  the  summits  of  which  then- 
lay,  like  the  top-stone  of  an  enormous  cromlech, 
a  pile  of  opaque  raincloud  menacing  to  complete 
the  darkness,  we  paused,  with  a  shudder  perhaps, 
at  the  brink  of  a  sullen  pool,  out  of  which  the 
chill  water  crept  away,  hoarsely  murmuring,  to 
pass  into  the  deep  ravine,  with'  its  rocky  edges 
guarded  by  a  stunted  grove  of  gnurled  and  twisted 
oaks  that  put  forth  mossE(^^rf^Jwai^l»^s,  bqckon- 
ing  ns  to  lollow ;  and,  as  we  tn>d  in  sile&ce 
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unknown  path,  we  thought  of  the  "  sad  river  of 
Acheron,"  where  the  secrete  of  the  soul's  eternity 
shall  be  revealed ;  we  thoufjht  of  the  cavern  en- 
trance of  Hades,  not  far  off ;  and  imagination, 
guided  by  the  Florentine  exile,  as  he  hjipiDlf  was 
led  by  the  Roman  of  a  former  age,  wandered  9gdly 
in  the  lightless,  loveless,  woeful  vale  of  the 
wicke4 ;  tljen  gought  li  more  open  place,  where  to 
climb  pp,  bank  an*}  t))e  4"ii>P 

meadow,  to  the  purer  and  more  genial  climate  of 
the  mountain  of  virtuous  endeavour,  the  ascent  of 
which  is  from  barren  steepness  to  the  strange 
flowers  of  a  richer  mould  above,  and  from  the 
twilight  of  a  low  position,  shaded  frqaa  thp  dawn, 
up  into  the  f^U  sunshine  that  tinges  the  en^inence 
with  triumphal  colour.  If  desirous  yet  of  a  bolder 
and  farther  excursion,  we  could  either  pursue  the 
■vision  of  JDantc  through  the  consummate  glories 
of  the  celestial  region ;  or  better,  we  could  find 
a  prospect  more  various  and  extensive,  as  well  as 
partly  conformable  to  rational  and  scientific  truth ; 
and,  hours  after  the  quenching  of  the  fiery  vault 
of  sunset,  as  we  lingered  on  some  pinnacle  of  un- 
obstructed view,  scanning  the  circumference  of 
the  nocturnal  ricy,  it^was  a  recollection  of  the 
blind  poet, — the  last  and  greatest  of  our  great 
kindred  spirits  three,—  that  suggested  to  us  the 
stupendous  flight  of  the  daring  archangel,  who 
escaped  from  the  infernal  pit,  who  traversed  the 
chaotic  waste  of  conflicting  elements,  then  stood 
upon  the  golden  staircase  of  heaven,  enviously, 
through  the  vast  opening  in  its  pearly  floor,  lookiiig 
down  upon  our  eqmer  of  the  universe, — 

**  And,  without  loDf^er  pause, 
Bownright  into  Ae  worid's  first  re^on  throws 
His  digbt  precipitant,  and  wioda  vith  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble     his  oUique  way 
Amongst  iDDumerable  stars,  that  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  haii(i  aeemeJ  other  worlds ; 
Or  other  worldg  they  sepmed,  or  Lappy  isles 
Like  those  He»periaa  gardens  famed  of  old,  , 
Fortunate  fields,  and  groves,  and  fiDwerjr  vales," 
Thriea  happy  isles;  bift  who  dw^  htpgy  there 
He  Btaiil  pot  to  inqqire." 

Had  we  not  a  fine  companionship  in  these 
meditative  rambles  ?  The  thoughts  of  these  ex- 
traordinary men,  which  oiitstrip  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  explore  with  a  keen  intelligence, 
while  they  render  vjyid  by  passionate  affection, 
the  rt^gion  of  supernatural  existences,  are  not  they 
comparable  to,  at  least  congenial  with,  the  im- 
presuons  ipadc  upon  ua  by  the  most  astonishing 
of  p;ittM»l  objects, — l^y  the  sky  and  its  wondrqus 
views  into  iiwnily,  by  the  untampable  ocean,  and 
the  everlasting  Jiills  i  This  couvictioQ,  which  has' 
eeemed  to  be  nq  mere  fanciful  scQtimentaUsm,  but 
to  be  weU  founded  on  the  analogy  which,  ip 
festhetic  estimation,  may  be  traced  betweeq  cor- 
resiwudipg  mo^  and  physical  attributes,  justifies 
introduction  of  .^cbylus,  Dante,  4nd  Hilton, 
as  Titanic  poebs,  ifhp  transcend  most  others,  iji 
respect  p>  the  S(di4^ty  ^nd  originality  of  l^ieir 
Buljstance,  in  the  some  manner  as  the  priipary 
or4er  of  rocks  differ  f^m  the  more  super^ci^ 
formations ;  althougl^  ipe  take  no  account  of  com- 
parative antiquity,  borrowing  this  geological 
BwiUtlld^i  Htm  i&wt  Ah^^Q  Htfraiy  deposits 


bearing  evidence,  as  the  ephemeral  ones  do,  of  the 
peculiar  influences  of  their  respective  periods,  in 
the  mode  of  their  stratification  and  the  character 
I  of  their  organic  remains. 

I  f  he  association  of  these  three  authors,  we  are 
I  afrare,  should  be  warranted  by  indicatiiig  some 
I  points  of  connection,  more  precise  and  appropriate 
I  tlian  simply  their  common  characteristic  of  ex- 
celling ^niiif,  ^hiph  }\fL3  f^^e  eaph  gne  of  their 
I  names  a  proverb  of  poetical  sublimity.  A  certain 
rglationskip,  not  resemblance,  we  have  observed  to 
exist  between  them.  -  Our  compariscm,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  will  be  of  "not  like  to  like,  but 
like  witp  cuffcrcnce."  In  their  historical  position^ 
as  men  of  widely  distant  ages,  subjected  to'tbe 
influences,  which  were  essentially  different,  of 
their  contemporary  circumstances,  in  their  artistic 
faculty  and  scientific  acquireraente,  in  personal 
habits  and  disposition,  we  can  find  no  direct 
coincidence,  but  there  is  a  very  distinct  analopy 
between  their  situations  in  respect  to  the  peculiar 
time  when  each  of  them  lived ;  and  they  present 
similar  monumental  attitudes  in  the  sight  of  pos- 
terity, as  eac|i  appears  to  us  the  representative  of 
a  like  critical  moment  in  the  prepress  of  some 
particular  form  of  civilisation.  Borne  instruction 
may  be  dpiwn  from  the  review  of  this  impei&ct 
parallel,  not  less  in  the  points  of  divei^nce,  tbaa 
where  the  lines  are  in  the  same  direction.  If  we 
can,  through  all  aoqdents  of  individual  bias,  per- 
ceive &em  agreeing  in  cme  pxedominant  teniiBncy, 
it  will  be  safb  to  trace  frqm  tliem  a  taiu  line,  Sa 
the  conduct  of  those  who  leoognise  tbeir  equal 
rank. 

It  has  been  semaiked,  with  a  reference  though 
not  explicitly  to  these  persons,  thfit  all  the  icorld'i 
poets,  who  command  the  very  chicfest  place,  have 
probably  been,  more  or  less,  men  of  Uio  world's 
business, — most  of  them,  practically  conversant 
with  state  affairs,  ^e  set  aside  Homer,  of  whose 
}ife  nothing  contrary  to  this  remark  is  known  ; 
and  8hakepere,  who  vm  a  man  of  business, 
though  not  a  politician ;  the  others  attest  our 
theory.  The  reason  is,  liiat  n^tiation,  habits  ct 
comqumd  and  service  in  due  pl^ce,  and  of  ener- 
getic decision  in  actual  emergencies,  are  the  asfy 
metms  of  educating  that  force  of  mind,  that  pown 
of  realizing  absent  and  contingent  events,  that 
coqiprehension  of  the  nmge  of  human  expoiaice, 
and  that  acquaintance  vith  &e  ^tonations  of 
hope  and  regret,  courage  and  distq^inntiacait,  gra- 
titude and  repu^uioe,  which  are  required  to 
enable  the  poet  vividly  to  conceive  the  interests  of 
human  life,  or  to  impart  imaginative  colour, — de- 
rived from  no  source  but  from  human  passiim, — 
to  the  ideal  pictures  of  a  romantic  iancy,  or  to 
invoke  our  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm  of  lyric, 
and  the  contentions  of  dramatic  composition.* 

t  Majr  we  be  allowed  to  oommand  this  MigirestioQ  es- 
pecially to  th9  young  poets  of  this  day  I  We  have  read, 
vith  delighted  admiratioo,  the  volume  of  Uc.  Alexander 
Smith  ;  but  only  to  recur  to  the  con\'icti<ni,  that  be  Vants 
ezpeiieoce,  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  con^traet 
a  "  Drama  of  Life  "  more  woithjMtf  the  gomous  wealth 
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"We  do  not  say,  that  a  narrow  practice  of  trade  I 
routine,  without  a  liberal  culture  of  the  taste  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  indulgence  of  refined 
affections,  without  studies  that  enlai^  and  invi- 
gorate the  intellectual  vision,  ftnd  store  the 
memory  with  a  variety  of  inatancea, — can  be 
favourable  to  poetical  senublUty ;  but  we  do  say, 
most  earnestly,  to  the  many  young  men  occupied 
in  the  functions  of  commerce,  who  are  at  this  day 
tempted,  (as  a  score  of  examples  in  our  own  city 
womd  prove,)  to  think  their  necessary  engage- 
ments are  inconsistent  with  higher  pursuits,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  e^^rionco  of  the  counting- 
house  may  help  them,  effectually,  to  understand 
the  vast  march  of  history  and  the  noblest  creations 
of  literary  genius.  If  this  be  true  of  the  business 
of  details,  it  is  especially  true  of  political 
business ;  by  which  one  is  accustomed  to  regard 
men  in  general,  to  observe  their  broad  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  character  and  condition, 
to  reflect  on  the  habits  guess  the  desires  of 
millions  whom  one  cannot  personally  know,  to 
ascertain  by  philosophic  inference  the  principles 
that  hold  through  every  complication  of  circum- 
stances, to  feel  n^ost  sensiblif,  in  dealing  with 
immense  interests,  the  responsibility  of  action  and 
the  dependence  of  human  affairs.  It  is  another 
eficct  of  political  experience,  that  «  man  who  is 
obliged, — in  every  office,  qiore  or  less, — to  cop- 
suit  the  wishes,  or  anticipate  the  real  wants,  of 
the  multitude,  will  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  moral  oonstitutian  of  hum^ity,  by  ob- 
serving it  in  native  simplicity,  and  will  thus  be 
exempt  from  tho  delusion  of  mistaking  the  sophis- 
ticate aSectationa  of  any  conventional  coterie, 
for  the  physiology  of  healthy  nature-  The  great 
poets,  whom  we  now  apeak  of,  were  all  practici^l 
statesmen;  in  different  States,  and  of  different 
political  partialities;  .^IschyluB  was  a  constitu- 
tional aristocrat,  a  ipan  of  the  old  heroic  stamp, 
who  lived  into  a  democratic  and  leyelling  age,  iar 
less  congenial  to  his  temper,  thvi  was  the  Athens 
of  hia  youth ;  Dantp,  giving  his  naturp  adhesion 
to  a  theory  pf  imperial  monarchy,  which  could 
have  no  fpundatioa  in  the  self-reliant  opulence  of 
the  Italian  republics,  found  out,  ^Iso,  the  futility 
of  any  ^toiving  to  rebuild  the  ^vtems  of  the 
past ;  Uiltoti,  who  drew  from  the  Hebrew  book  of 
Judges,  and  from  the  brightest  passages  of  classic 
lore,  his  ideas  of  a  repubUcan  theocracy,  of  which 
the  pitizens,  qualified  by  intelligence  and  virfue, 
owed  allegiance  only  to  divi|ie  supremacy,  was 
fate4  also  to  oi;tUvo  the  failure  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  deplore  the  abuse  of  "  the  known 
rules  of  ancient  liberty," — and  the  return  of 
tyranny  with  a  vicious  and  servile  court.  All 
these  were  men  of  the  world ;  men  of  ambition, 
"  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind^ ;"  each  one, 
after  spending  much  toil  in  serving  his  native 
country,  retired  with  the  high  lesson  of  the 
world's  disappointment,  leaving  along  his  vacant 
path  of  life  the  lustre  of  patriotic  virtue. 

"Wlicn  the  father  qf  tragedy  was  emerging  irom 
boyhood,  4  happy  revolution  was  accomplished  in 
the  government  of  Athena  ;  the  i^surping  family 
of  f  ioistratos  ^we  e^|telled,  nakuig  n^nm  xor  the 


re-establishment  of  civil  liberty,  with  lai^r  guar 
ranteea  than  were  enjoyed  under  the  original 
enactments  of  Solon.  The  new  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes  extended  the  fi*anchise,  which  had 
been  formerly  restricted  to  four  privileged  tribes, 
now  to  all  free  natives  of  Attica;  the  legislative 
assembly,  based  on  their  sni&agcs,  and  liable  to 
annual  election,  was  invested  with  additional 
powers ;  the  citizens  were  provided  with  an  insti- 
tution, which  they  could,  in  case  of  the  public 
peace  being  endangered  by  ambitious  intrigneiL 
decree  without  express  accusation  the  Imnishmenc 
of  any  obnoxioiu  person.  The  ihmily  of  young 
.^schylus  were  patrician ;  but,  like  the  honest 
men  of  all  classes,  they  frankly  accepted  these 
reforms  as  a  security  against  the  return  of  tjTtinny, 
and  we  find  his  relatives  holding  high  offices  in 
the  reformed  state.  A  detestation  of  monarchio 
rule,  which  recent  events  had  justly  provoked,  was 
a  part  of  the  virtue  of  an  Athenian  at  that  period; 
^schyluB  expresses  this  sentiment  in  several 
places.  The  republic  of  Athens,  which  gave  its 
tone  to  the  other  liberalising  communities  of  Hel- 
lenic race,  had  become  the  conspicuous  model  of 
political  progress,  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill,"  contain* 
ing,  we  may  s^,  the  elements  of  our  European 
freedom ;  which  in  its  infancy  was  menaced  by  the 
Asiatic  despot.  The  momentou3  duel  began,  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  enlightra^  civili- 
sation, and  of  Oriental  servility.  A  most  formid- 
able expedition  was  sent  by  the  ipersian  king,  to 
force  the  Athenians  to  receive  back  their  deposed 
tyrant  The  iovaders  had  occupied  a  strip  of  level 
ground,  along  the  coast,  separ^tted  by  rugged  hills 
from  the  reat  of  Attica.  Into  this  memorable 
plain  desGen4ed  teq  thous^4  Athenian  epeannen, 
and  running  acrossthe  space,  a  mile  or  two,  which 
intervened,  they  drove  the  Persian  host,  some  into 
the  swamp,  and  some  into  the  sea.  Three  broth<» 
took  part  in  the  guUant  achievement :  Cynegefnis 
:  was  one,  who  dashed  over  the  sa^dy  beach  and 
laid  hold  of  the  stem  of  a  ship  of  the  retreating 
foe,  when  his  arm  was  oat  off  by  the  blow  of  on. 
axe ;  another  brother  was  .^schylus,  then  about 
thirty  years  old,  whose  conduct  on  ths^  occasion 
must  have  been  also  distinguished,  as  it  was  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  in  Sicily, 
many  years  afterwards : — 

"  How  brave  in  battie  was  Eupborioq's  son, 
The  long  haired  Mede  can  leli  who  fledfrqm  Ifarathon." 

^  A.  third  brother  was  Ameiniaa,  who  was  to  merit 
similar  honours  in  a  conflict  no  Ipss  renowned. 
The  victory  at  Karathon  must  hove  been  a  surpriM 
to  the  men  who  owed  it  to  their  unhesitating  cou- 
rage. A  moment  of  intense  anxiety  fidlowed; 
they  looked  up,  breathless  from  the  struggle,  and 
saw  a  glittering  shield  held  up,  op  tha  neighbour- 
ing summit  of  the  mountain ;  which  they  ri^tly 
suspected  was  a  signal,  made  by  traitors  in  the 
country,  to  invite  the  Persian  fleet  to  sotX  round 
to  Athens,  and  capture  the  city  in  the  abaence  or 
its  defenders.  Weariness  ana  woun^  did  not 
prevent  them  from  mitrohing  instaDtlr»i  over" 
twenty  rou^h  piile^'  of  ..l4yy/.Kiadi  t»^^^ 
city}  by  thU  ^Uentfr  t^.»raiiiM».W 
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dated,  and  the  naval  attack  was  postponed  nntU 
Beveral  yean  later.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  it  appears  to  ns,  have  the  most  precious 
interests  of  our  race  been  at  stake,  to  so  vast  an 
amonn^  considering  that  Greece  was  then  their 
sole  depository,  as  they  were  during  this  war; 
therefore,  we  can  refer  to  its  events  with  a  juster 
exultation,  than  we  usually  feel  in  the  tale  of 
martial  achievements.  The  marvellous  array  of 
motley  nations,  who  followed  the  sceptre  of 
Xerxes,  a  multitude  whose  number  was,  perhaps, 
never  approached  until  the  Crusades,  by  any  mUi- 
tary  combinatiou,  the  abject  submission  of  the  rich 
and  enlightened  states  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
who  had  been  terrified  into  becoming  instruments 
of  the  barbarian  power  for  the  destruction  of 
Europe,  had  oppressed  the  mind  of  the  strongest, 
with  the  gloom  of  impending  calamity.  The 
energy,  which  rose  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  this 
fearful  moment,  wasonly  found  in  the  self-govern- 
ing people  of  a  few  Greek  cities,  small  and  poor  in. 
Gomparisfm  with  those  which  succumbed.  How 
thOToughly  tiie  soul  of  .^schylus  was  roused,  we 
mayleun&am  hisownfaOToic  strain.  We, the  coun- 
trymen of  Ndson  and  Collingwood,  may  read  with 
kindling  spirit  that  narrative,  in  the  drama  of  the 
"  Persians,"  which  the  Athenian  poet,  who  lent  a 
hand  at  Salamis,  composed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  national  deliverance ;  the  narrator  is  a  fugitive 
from  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  who  has  escaped  to  tell 
the  story  of  its  discomfiture  to  the  Persian  queen : — 

**  At  length,  ▼hen  the  white  horses  of  the  'Day 
Burst  o'er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see, 
Pint  from  the  Greeks  a  tuneful  ehout  arose 
Well  omened,  and,  with  replication  load. 
Leapt  the  bUthe  echo  from  the  rock;  shore. 
Fear  seixed  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  txicked 
By  vain  imnion ;  not  like  vavering  mght 
Billowed  the  solemn  ptean  of  the  Greeks, 
But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  hattle  ui^g 
With  lusty  cheer.   Then  the  fierce  trumpet's  Tcnce 
Blazed  o'er  the  main ;  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 
Forthwith  the  oan,  with  measured  plash,  descended, 
And  all  their  lines,  with  dexterous  speed  displayed. 
Stood  with  opposing  fronL  The  right  wing  first. 
Then  the  whole  fleet  bore  down,  and  straight  uprose 
A  mighty  shout.   *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  advance ! 
'  Your  country  free,  yonr  children  free,  your  wives ! 
'  The  altars  of  your  natire  gods  deliver, 
*  And  your  ancestral  tombs, — all's  now  at  stake !' 
A  like  salata  from  our  whole  line  back  rolled 
In  Persian  speech.   No  more  delay,  but  strught ' 
Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 
Pashed  forions,   A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack,* 
And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phonician  struck 
His  figure-head ;  and  now  the  grapple  closed 
Of  each  ship  with  a  desperate  adversary. 
At  first  Uie  main  line  of  Uie  Persian  fleet 
Stood  the  harsh  shock ;  but  boou  their  multitude 
Became  their  rain ;  in  the  narrow  frith 
They  might  not  use  their  strength,  and,  jammed  to- 
gether. 

Their  ships  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other. 
And  shattered  their  own  oars.   Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
Stroke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around, 
Till  our  ships  showed  tlieir  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 


•  The  captain  of  the  ship  was  Ameinias,  loother  of 
^Bchylusi  and  the  manner  in  which  he  behaved  is  told 
•mj  tireumstantiaUr  by  the  hiatoiian,  Herodotus ;  but 
l^jett  ma  taUdda^  ivmiMnnu  nodM^.te  mmtiea 


Coold  not  he  seen,  with  multitade  of  ships 

And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn. 

And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead;  till,  in  the  end. 

Each  ship  in  the  bariiaric  host,  that  yet 

Had  oars,  in  a  Reordered  flight  rowed  ofi". 

As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 

With  broken  booms,  and  fragments  of  the  wreck. 

Struck  our  snared  men,  and  naeked  them  that  the  sea, 

With  wail  and  moaning  was  possessed  sronnd 

Until  the  night.'* 

The  deliverance  of  Europe,  for  ever,  from  the 
perilous  ascendancy  of  the  Persian  empire,  thus 
efiected  by  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  sea- 
faring men  of  the  isles,  was  finished,  the  next 
year,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  land  army,  at 
Platoea,  where  also  the  poet  was.  The  next  few 
years,  including  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  and 
the  meridian  of  his  Uterary  &me,  b^;an  an  un- 
controllable expansion  of  the  political  life  of 
Athou.  In  the  common  stmggle  for  existence 
against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  meanest  elawea  had 
become  morally  ennobled ;  and  it  was  the  desire 
to  reward  them  with  a  proof  of  confidence  in  po- 
pular virtue,  which  induced  Aristeidea  even,  who 
headed  the  Conservative  interest  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, to  propose  that  the  highest  magistracy 
should  be  opened  to  all,  without  distinction  of 
rank.  We  have  no  record  of  the  actual  service 
of  ^Bchylus  in  any  political  office ;  but  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  unemployed ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances, particularly  in  his  play  of  "  The  Suppli- 
'.  ants,"  he  shows  a  familiarity  with  political  pro- 
ceedings, and  a  decided  esteem  for  the  customs  of 
a  constitutional  deliberative  assembly.  There  was 
no  question,  at  this  period,  of  rererting  to  the 
oligarchy  of  a  preceding  age ;  nor  have  we  any 
reason  to  suppose  the  poet  was  disposed  to  look 
nnfavonrably  on  the  admission  of  popular  in- 
fluence into  the  councils  of  the  state.  Sat  we 
must  not  judge  the  political  affiura  of  Athena  by 
near  comparistm  wila  those  of  oar  own  day.  The 
Athenian  democracy,  at  the  time  ot  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, did  not  stand  upon  a  baaiB  of  equal 
human  rights;  but  the  peojde,  who  dispenaed  all 
power,  were  themselves  a  privileged  caste;  the 
place  of  those,  whom  we  now  call  the  working 
classes,  being  then  allotted  to  mere  slaves,  who 
were  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  poptdation. 
It  is  obvious,  that  a  just  and  prudent  statesman 
would  regard  with  caution,  even  with  jealousy,  the 
irrevocable  commitment  of  the  public  welfare,  in- 
cluding the  constitutional  securities  of  liberty, 
which  had  been  so  recently  won,  and  eo  mira- 
culously preserved,  to  the  numerical  majority  of  a 
community  so  fickle,  so  partial,  and  so  litt^  ex- 
perienced, hitherto,  in  af&irs  of  state,  as  the  lower 
order  of  Athenian  citizens  then  were;  eep^ 
cially  when  the  rivalry  and  intrigues  of  other 
Grecian  states,  which  laid  schemes  incessantly 
for  the  destractiott  of  this  one's  proaperity,  re- 
quired the  moat  wary  and  eiqiert  management 
The  Pelopmmesian  war  mig^t  have  ravaged  Hdlas 
immediately  after  tiie  ^eraian  war,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  infleziblo  consiatency  of  that  ooneer- 
vative  party,  which,  liberaUy^and  wisely  forward- 
ing all  rafbrma  efeikwibobee^t^j^thstood  the 
gudy  aotiiQOft  of  aatioul  i^gwmnwMnm^  in  op- 
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positioa  to  Themistocles,  a  splendid  traitor,  the 
ablest  practical  man  of  Ms  day,  who  conspired  with 
the  euemj  -while  he  flattered  the  populace  with 
Bchemes  of  conqu^t.    In  this  conservatiTe  party, 
compoeed  of  men  who  had  lived  through  the  revo- 
lution of  Cleisthenes,  and  had  known  the  terrible 
Persian  invasion,  we  find  .^Ischylus,  as  he  became 
aj^d,  naturally,  with  a  stronger  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  me  heroic  men  of  the  last  g;enerataon, 
than  to  the  new  maxims  of  a  magnificent  and  un- 
sparing policy,  which  {oevailed  under  Ferides. 
Ue  could  notrelinqniah  the  venerahle  institationB 
of  hiB  fore&thers,  without  a  protest  in  their 
fiiTonr;  and  a  protest  more  noble  and  more  im- 
pressive, than  he  published,  when  near  sixty  years 
old,  in  the  sacred  drama  of  the  "Eumenides," 
could  not  have  been  contrived.   The  old  Homeric 
story  of  Orestes  he  chose  for  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  happily  handed  down 
to  us, — the  only  complete  Greek  trilogy,  or  series 
of  three  connected  acts,  we  possess.    The  religion 
of  the  heroic  or  legendary  age,  which  sanctioned  a 
sort  of  "  wild  justice,"  obliged  ttie  nearrat  relative 
of  a  murdered  person  to  slay  the  murderer ;  if  he 
neglected  that  duty,  he  was  impious.  Assuming 
the  existence  of  such  an  obligation,  (though  it  was 
not  seriously  approved  by  the  morality  of  ^s- 
chylna,  any  more  than  by  our  own,)  the  case  of 
King  Agamemnon,  who  was  murdered,  oa  his 
Ktum  from  the  ten  years'  war,  fay  his  adnlterous 
wife  and  her  paramour,  occasioned  in  his  only  son 
Orestm  an  awful  conflict  of  opposing  impulses, — 
the  proper  theme  of  tragedy.   He  was  Iraond  sa- 
credly, by  the  divine  law  and  by  the  custom  of 
mankind,  as  tmderstood  in  the  rude  age  of  violence, 
to  kill  his  own  mother.    He  did  so,  with  prayer 
and  sorrow  striving  to  sanctify  the  act.    But  a 
strife  arises  among  the  gods,  which  shakes  the 
nioral  structure  of  polytheism  to  its  foundation. 
The  deed  of  Orestes  is  horrible  and  unholy ;  the 
mysterious  impersonation  of  avenging  remorse,  the 
dreadful  female  forms,  daughters  of  Night,  that 
rise  out  of  Bubterranean  caverns  below  the  tombs 
of  the  dead,  chase  him  to  and  fro,  with  imsleeping 
torment.    He  takes  refuge  at  the  shrine  of  Apollo, 
who  represents  the  patron  of  divine  law,  or  posi- 
tive prophetic  instruction,  to  which  Orestes  be- 
lieved himself  obedient,  in  punishing  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father.   The  tormenting  spirits,  who 
personify  natural  remorse  for  a  crime  invcdving 
the  outrage  of  natural  affections,  donand  that 
Orestes  be  abandoned  to  their  clntdies.   The  dis- 
pute is  referred,  as  indeed  every  moral  problem 
Mw^  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  Uinc^va,  the 
goddess  of  reason, —  taking  that  faculty,  in  the 
true  metaphysical  definition,  as  the  dictator  of 
absolute  and  essential  truth,  and  the  light  of 
Toxssti  conscience.'    By  Minerva,  the  question  is 
referred  to  the  judicial  tribxmal  of  the  Areopagus 
at  Athens ;  as  though  the  poet  designed  to  repre- 
sent that  venerable  court,  in  its  very  origin,  di- 
vinely commissioned  to  try  the  most  diflcult 
questions  of  human  conduct.     Their  judgment 
acquite  Orestes,  recognising  the  validity  of  his 
obligation  to  obey  Uie  suppmed  iigunction  of  posi- 
tive duty,  aji^  the  law  of  letaliaticai;  while  at 


the  same  time  the  dreadful  vindicators  of  outr^d 
nature  are  appeased,  by  a  pledge  that  Athens  will 
for  ever  keep  a  constant  reverence  for  their  claims. 
This  drama,  when  considered  with  reference  to  tlie 
political  diflcnssionB  of  the  time,  illustrates  the 
characters  of  the  author  and  of  his  countrymen, 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The  tribunal  of 
Areopagus  (or  Mars'  Hill)  had  oome  to  be  talked 
of  by  the  more  volatile  and  younger  part  of  the 
Athenians,  as  old-fiuhioned  and  "slow,"  —  not 
dilatory  in  its  proceedure,  but  tardy  in  adapting 
itself  to  a  "  go-a-head  "  age ;  for  we  must  remem- 
ber, the  ultra  liberals  of  Atiiens  were  inclined  to 
go  at  a  pace,  that  would  astonish  even  the  Radi- 
cals of  the  nineteenth  century.  Now,  the  Areo- 
pagus was  composed  of  men,  who  had  served  with 
credit  the  most  responsible  offices  of  state,  and  who 
were  appointed  for  life,  members  of  this  supreme 
court.  iSx.  Orote,  whose  sympathies  are  aU  on 
the  democratic  side,  and  who  conjectures,  that  the 
power  of  tiie  Areopagus  was  sometimes  abused, 
describes  it  as  "anterior  to  the  demooiacy  in 
point  of  date,  invested  with  a  kind  of  religious 
respect,  and  believed  to  possess  mysterious  tra- 
ditions, emanating  from  a  divine  source;  and 
during  the  calamitous  period  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, its  forwardness  aoA  patriotism  had  been  so 
highly  appreciated,  as  to  proonre  for  it  an  in- 
cressed  share  of  ascendancy.  Trials  for  homiade 
were  only  one  part  of  its  jurisdiction ;  it  exerdsed 
judicial  competence  over  many  other  oases  beodos ; 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  moment^  it  main- 
tained a  right  of  censorial  police  over  the  lives 
and  habits  of  the  citizens.  It  professed  to  enforce 
a  tutelary  and  paternal  discipline,  beyond  that 
which  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  mark  out, 
over  the  indolent,  prodigal,  and  undutifiil,  and 
the  deserters  from  old  rite  and  custom.  To  crown 
all,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  also  exercised  super- 
vision over  the  public  assembly,  taking  care  that 
none  of  its  proceedings  should  be  such  as  to  in- 
fringe the  established  laws  of  the  country.  These 
were  powers  immense  as  well  as  undefined,  not 
derived  from  any  formal  grant  of  the  people,  but 
having  their  source  in  immemorial  antiqiuty,  and 
sustained  by  general  awe  and  reverence."  Such 
was  the  solemn  tribunal  of  Kars'  Hill ;  and  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  peculiar  foibles  of  Athenian  cha- 
racter, in  the  later  age,  as  exhibited  in  the  come- 
dies of  t^ieir  satirist  and  occasioning  the  disasters 
narrated  by  their  second  historian,  that  rash  in- 
clination to  novelty  end  excessive  enterprise,  that 
impatience  of  restraint,  that  TOoit^  of  parade  and 
boasting,  which  unhappily  oontinned  to  exist 
long  after  the  solid  virtues  of  honour  and  unselfish 
enthusiasm  had  been  ruined  by  luxnrions  in- 
dulgence and  time- serving  sophistry,  weshall  think 
the  preservation  of  this  Areopagus,  as  the  only 
constitutional  check  on  the  capricious  impulses  of 
democracy,  and  as  a  legal  power  which  could  not, 
in  any  conceivable  event,  become  dangerous  to 
freedom,  having  no  hereditary  members,  was  an 
object  worthy  of  the  last  interference  of  a  great 
poet  in  statesmanship.  The  point  of  attack  se- 
lected by  the  innovating  party  who  wished  to 
destroy  1^  Areopagus  was,  its  judicial  authority,  jj^ 
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It  was  proposed,  to  deprive  the  ancient  supreme 
court  of  all  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  except, 
in  petty  cases,  the  imposition  of  a  smdll  fine,  and 
its  powers  were  transterred  to  juries  of  the  people, 
— which  differed  flwm  oxir  British  j  uries  inasmuch 
as  the  jurors  were  paid,  and  tiie  authors  of  the 
new  system  were  su^)ect«d  oi  desipung  it  as  an 
indirect  bribe,  to  gain  favour  wiUi  the  Tenal  part 
of  their  oonstitnentT-.  ^>n»  ^  su*^  en  emer- 
gency that  .^Isohylua,  who  had  abstained,  for 
Bonw  time  previous,  from  meddling  wiUi  political 
affairs,  and  had  even  ceased  to  reside  in  his  native 
city,  rinoe  the  changes  of  &ahion  had  caused  him 
to  be  neglected  for  younger  men,  presented 
the  drama  of  Orestes  in  the  national  theatre. 
This  composition  was  intended,  evidently, 
to  convey  other  important  lessons,  moral  and 
political;  but  its  principal  object  was  to  give 
effect,  oa  the  very  spot,  to  the  injunctions  of  Uie 
divine  patroness  of  the  city,  in  wmnwnding  the 
Ai^t^agus:— • 

"  flew,  Athenians,* 
Shall  reterence  of  the  gods,  <md  ho\j  teat 
That  shiinkii  from  wrong,  both  oigfat  and  dap  possess 
A  plftco  apart,  so  long  as  ficUe  change 
Your  ancient  laws  distiubs  not ;  but,  if  this 
Pure  ftiiuit  with  muddy  sU^ame  ye  trouble,  ys 
Shall  seek  the  draught  in  Tain.   From  aaatchy 
And  slaTish  tyranny  may  this  my  ndinance 
Preeervo  my  peoplel    Cast  not  from  yoar  walls 
All  high  authority  ;  for  where  no  fear 
Awful  remains,  what  mortal  will  be  justt 
This  holy  teTcrence  use,  and  ye  possess 
A  bulwark,  and  a  aafeguard  of  the  land, 
Sach  as  no  raoe  of  men  can  boast,  afar 
Iq  Borean  Scythia,  or  in  Palops'  land. 
This  council  1  appoint  to  stand  intact 
From  gain,  a  veberated  conclave,  quick 
With  eharpened  indignation,— when  all  sleep, 
A  watchful  guard.   These  words  of  waniiBg  hett, 
My  dtizena,  for  erer.   Now,  ye  judgea, 
Blse,  take  yotir  ballot,  and  by  vote  decide, 
The  sacred  oath  retering.   I  have  spoken." 

"Whether  the  wisdom  of  Ateopagtu  could  have 
defended  the  liberties  of  Oreece  against  Philip 
of  Macedon,  better  than  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, we  cannot  say ;  but  if  the  pore  and  lofty 
tmw  of  mind,  which  the  great  tragic  poet  would 
have  iUspited  in  Ms  countrymm,  that  genuine 
leligionMieHS  of  feeling  whirfi  venerates  the  moral 
Iaw»  and  ttigages  every  conscience  to  its  ministry, 
had  pretailed  *ith  the  Athenians,  the  glory  of 
the  dtj  Of  Billas  Would  have  been  never  de&ced, 
and  Gieeee  wotUd  be  "  living  Greece"  to  this  day. 

"We  pass  to  A  vety  difflrent  historical  period  j 
but  we  find  a  reproduction  of  the  same  elements 
of  society,  with  the  addition  of  some  peculiarly 
modem,  and  taking  their  form  from  the  imesure 
of  very  different  circumstances.  There  is  a  good 
degree  of  parallelism,  however,  between  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  *Ken  it  became  head  of  the  Greek 
maritime  oonfederatioto,  and  that  of  Dante's 
Florence.  The  latter  state  waft  likewise  passing 
through  a  ttansitiott  from  the  rigid  aimplioity  of 
a  pi«eedid|  Age  to  tiie  prbftud  ehjoymeht  of  oivio 


*  In  Ibis  Mid  the  pt^tiediae  extract,  »e  hare  used  the 
tranfiUtion  of  Professor  Blaciie,  with  some  shght  veAai 
"'vtunu.  I 


pomp  and  wealth,  and  the  pride  of  external  supre- 
macy.  The  ancestors  of  those  opulent  merchants 
with  whom  Dante  lived  had  been  careful,  by  fru- 
gality and  labour,  to  lay  up  the  substance  of  great 
future  prosperity ;  the  richest  families  were  con* 
tent  to  live  plainly  and  wear  a  clothing  of  coarse 
setge,  while  they  taiann&ctared  silk  and  dytd 
the  finer  doth,  for  exportation  to  Rome,  to  Paris, 
and  the  Levant.    Profits  thus  accumiilaicd  en- 
abled the  Florentines  to  create  the  system  of 
banking,  by  which  they  gained  much  control 
over  the  financial  a&iirs  of  foreign  govemm«its, 
and  over  private  transactions  in  every  part  of 
Europe.    To  this  mercantile  eminence  they  added 
a  military  power,  which  gave  Florence  the  poli- 
tical ascendancy  in  Central  Italy.    Dante  was 
under  twenty  years  old,  when  her  rival,  the 
maritime  Pisa,  was  broken  by  the  Genoese  fleet 
in  the  battle  of  Iteloria ;  and  Florence  then  took 
advantage  of  the  Pisan  calamity  to  extort  con- 
cessions for  her  own  traffic  and  extension  of  ter- 
ritory.   Other  neighbouring  cities  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  the  Florentine  alliance ;  one  or  two, 
resisting  like  Semifonto,  had  been  destroyed  or 
disanned.   The  Onelphio  league  of  Tuscany  was 
a  combination  of  several  thriving  city  republics, 
rife  with  eneigy,  resources,  and  intelligence,  to 
defend  their  own  popular  sovereignty,  tinder  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  against  the  overriding 
turbulence  of  the  feudal  lords,  who  had  come  into 
Italy  with  Gothic  and  Lombard  conquerors.  These 
haughty  chieftains,  refusing  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  a  regular  civilization,  and  having  brought  from 
beyond  the  Alps  habits  quite  alien  to  Italy,  would 
render  no  allegiance  but  to  the  German  Emperor, 
himself  the  head  of  a  feudal  federalism,  but  claim- 
ing the  iron  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  pre- 
tended heritage  of  Imperial  Borne.   Against  ihis, 
the  Ghibelline  interest,  tile  Popes  oould  oppo^ 
no  counteracting  force,  except  the  growing  vigour 
of  democracy  in  the  independent  commercial 
cities.    To  this  cause,  rather  than  to  the  remains 
of  Koman  sway,  more  abundant  in  the  mMMi^Dfii 
of  Italy  than  in  distant  provinces  of  the  ancient 
empire,  was  doe  the  wdhdeifnl  dev^pmcnt  of 
arts,  and  arms,  and  freedom,  in  the  several  Italian 
republicfl.   It  was  a  prt^^ress  too  rapid  and  which, 
like  the  ctnresponding  perfection  of  the  indepen- 
dent Grecian  states,  soon  must  have  either  yielded 
to  the  steady  agressions  of  a  firmly  organLsed 
monarchy,  or  else  have  been  dispersed  in  the 
jealous  hostilities  of  these  states  with  one  an- 
other,— both  which  events,  at  diflerent  times,  did 
actually  occur  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece  ;  but 
the  bloom  of  this  prosperous  activity,  displayed  in 
every  function  of  hxmian  life,  was  admirable  in 
Florence,  as  well  as  in  Athens.    It  was  the  for- 
tune of  Dante,  as  it  wee  of  .Sschylus,  when  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  to  find  his  country  just 
b^[inning  a  eareer  of  giory  abroad,  and  of  internal 
hfunnony  as  they  vainly  hoped.    The  sangoinaiy 
strife  of  ambitious  leaders,  which  repeatedly  dis- 
turbed the  streets  of  th&.£ur  ci^.  had  been 
quelled,  apparenti5iti^ybt5ej3fl@^4C  of  Pope 
Gregory  X.,  and  the  protectorate'-of  a  forciga 
TO.  After  expelling  the  implacable  Ghibellin; 
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ctieft,  the  citizens  were  left  in  a  condition  to  es- 
tablish constitutional  guarantees  for  peace  and 
liberty.  A  new  government  was  erected  on  a 
democratic  basis,  in  which  "  Priors  of  the  Arts," 
elected  by  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  for  a  term 
of  tw-o  months,  Tvere  entrusted  with  the  public 
affairs ;  and  a  feir  years  after,  this  popular  system 
was  again  extended  by  the  reforms  of  Oiano  della 
Sella  ;  the  nobles  residing  in  the  city  who  had 
persisted  haughtily  in  thsic  violent  outrages  of  its 
law>  were  excluded  from  political  office,  and  the 
tradespeople  formed  into  a  militia,  four  tliousantl 
strong,  who  should  rally  arjund  the  "  standard  of 
justice"  to  suppress  factious  disturbers  and  support 
the  magistracy.  In  such  a  community,  gay,  busy, 
and  high-spirited,  the  public  life  of  Dante  began ; 
he  was  the  orphan  son  of  an  ancient  but  im- 
poverished house ;  and  though  educated  as  a 
gentleman,  he  assumed  the  medical  calling,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  it,  but  that  he  might 
bo  cli^ble  to  political  office,  which  the  hiw 
restricted  to  enrolled  members  of  some  trading  or 
professional  guild.  His  tutor  in  Uterature  was 
itrunetto  Latini,  the  town  clerk,  and  he  had  also 
studied  at  tho  university  of  Bologna.  He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  high  connections  in  the  Guelph 
party,  and  devoted  himself  c(uiaistently  to  the 
service  of  tho  commonwealth.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  ho  had  accompanied  an  important 
military  expedition  against  Ar&zzo,  where  his 
youthful  ardour,  before  the  ranks  engaged,  charg- 
ing with  other  cavaliers  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  was  nearly  fatal;  the  Aretine  footmen, 
covered  by  a  cloud  of  dust,  crouched  beneath  the 
horses'  bellies,  and  unhorsed  some  of  this  rash 
chivalry 'j  the  year  following,  he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Caprona.  But  it  was  in  diplomacy 
and  in  political  deliberations,  that  his  learning, 
his  faculties  of  debate,  and  grave  oratory,  were 
most  useful.  He  was  frequently  employed  in 
foreign  missions, — was  accredited  ambassador  to 
Sienna,  to  settle  a  boundary  question ;  again,  to 
conclude  some  treaties  with  Naples,  with  Venice, 
and  it  is  even  said,  with  the  court  of  France. 
All  his  work  was  creditably  performed.  With 
tho  continence  of  a  truly  noble  mind,  he 
has  told  us  nothing  of  his  own  life  during  IMa 
poriod  of  happy  and  respected  labour,  in  his  native 
city ;  but  wo  may  imagine  him,  relieving  the  toil 
of  state  affairs  with  philosophical  and  elegant 
studies ;  he  watched  the  perfecting  of  those  ex- 
quisite creations  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  which  began,  in  the  same  years,  to 
adorn  the  city  of  the  graces ;  he  collected,  in  the 
book  called  "  Vita  Nuova,"  his  lyrical  poems,  and 
cultivated  a  fine  musical  taste  with  the  artist 

"  His  Oasella,  vhom  he  wooed  to  smg, 
M?t  in  the  milder  Bhades  ot  piirgaUit7," 

Baute  liad  now  friends,  "honour,  love,  obedi- 
ence," a  tranquil  home,  (for  we  reject  the  tale  of 
his  wife's  ill  temperas  a  piece  of  the  idle  gossip, 
T>-bi[;h  to  this  day  merits  for  the  society  of  Flo- 
rence tho  epithet  of  maldicmU ;)  his  sons  were 
growing  up ;  his  income  moderate  but  comfortable ; 
f;)r  Gemma  had  brought  him  a  dowry.    Our  coun- 


trywoman, who  seems  to  have  imbibed  his  spirit  ia 
the  air  of  Florence  at  "Casa  Guidi  Windows,'* 
describes  him  in  the  eVening  twilight,  when,  on 
that  spot  of  the  pavement  which  is  yet  hallowed 
by  memory, 

"  He  used  to  bring  his  quiet  chair  oat,  turned 
To  Bruhellescbi's  chiirch,  aod  pour  alone 
The  lava  or  his  ttpirit  Wfaen  it  tiumad. 
It  13  not  cold  to-day.   Oh  t)n«3ionste 
Poor  DaDte,  who,  a  banished  Florentme, 
Didst  flit  austere  at  tables  of  the  great, 
And  mua3  upon  this  far-off  seat  of  thihe. 
And  think  how  ohen  the  pttssent  used  to  wait 
A  moment,  iti  the  golden  day's  decline, 
With  '  Oood  night,  dearest  Dante  1'  weU,  Gvod  night !" 

In  copying  this  truthful  and  affectionate  pic- 
ture, we  have  anticipated  the  melancholy  inter- 
ruption of  the  poet's  Florentine  career.  As  he 
approached  the  middle  age  of  thirty-five,  "nel 
mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita,"  the  aspect  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lived  underwent  a  gloomy 
and  menacing  change.  Theln  is  A  sombre  and 
harsh  presence  in  the  allegoncal  introduction  to 
the  "Inferno."  The  figurative  monsters,  which 
he  has  taken  from  a  verse  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  Envy,  a  malignant  insatiable  ivolf,  the 
leonine  haughtiness  of  the  factions,  and  ricious 
voluptuousness,  with  a  stealthy  feline  approach 
and  gaily  spotted  garb,  now  began  to  perplei  the 
rulers  of  Florence,  provoking  frequent  eonspiraoies 
and  scandalous  brawls.  A  quarrel  at  Pistt)ii(, 
which  originated  in  the  cruel  vengeance  taleti  fo^ 
a  personal  affront,  was  espoused  by  the  connections 
of  each  of  the  contentious  families,  at  Florence> 
and  quickly  divided  the  whole  city,  being  compli- 
cated with  various  private  enmities,  in  a  very 
characteristic  manner.  Bhakspere  has  shown  us, 
in  the  f^ud  of  the  Hontaguos  and  Capulets,  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  lawless  contests,  which  broke  out 
almost  every  week  in  an  Italian  city,  and  which 
often  kept  neighbours  at  striffe,  for  several  years, 
"the  Cerchi  and  Donati  families,  who  had  some 
dispute  about  an  heiress,  of  coilrse  took  opposite 
sides  in  this  affiiir ;  and  the  parties  of  the  Black 
and  White  Were  soon  compact,  with  a  fUrious 
desire  for  blood.  It  was  a  bitter  word  between 
two  foolish  ladies  at  the  dinner  table,  that  occa- 
sioned the  first  bloodshed  at  this  time  hi  Florence. 
A  few  days  later,  the  factions  having  got  to  actual 
fighting,  and  some  of  thorn  having  assaulted  the 
civic  officers,  the  Priors,  of  whom  Dante  was  one 
in  that  summer  of  1300,  having  taken  counsel  on 
the  emergency,  summoned  the  militia,  disarmed 
the  combatants  in  the  public  square,  and  banished 
the  most  refractory  of  either  side.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  Dante's  impartiality ;  for  this  sentence 
included,  on  the  one  hand,  his  wife's  relatives  the 
Donati,  and  on  the  other  his  congenial  friend  and 
companion  scholar,  Guido  Cavalcanti ;  who  ^as 
guilty  of  attempting  to  revenge  a  scheme  to  assas- 
sinate him  by  attacking  Corso  Donati,  when  they 
casually  met ;  for  this,  Guido  was  sent  to  the 
Serrozana,  and  died  of  a  fever  taken  in  that  tm- 
healthy  district.  The  papal  legate,  who  was  sent 
ostensihly  to  restore  peace,  intrigued  Trith  the 
party  of  Donati,  and  sgfgi^ilp^iti^ttBlSM^  of 
Lucca  to  invade  Florence.   The  firmnemof  Dants 
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and  his  colleagues,  one  of  whom  was  the  historian 
3)ino  Compagni,  saved  the  city  for  this  year.  The 
pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  had  kid  a  snare  for  the 
i-o(iuction  of  Florentine  independence,  which, 
though  essentially  Guelphic,  now  gave  some  un- 
easiness to  the  timidity  of  tlio  Lateran ;  he  was, 
besides,  under  private  pecuniary  obligations  to 
certain  bankers  connected  with  tiie  Black  faction 
at  Florence.  In  the  next  year,  after  the  offenders 
had  been  readied  from  exile,  troublra  arose  again, 
which  gave  room  for  these  treacherous  designs. 
Borne  of  the  Cerchi  family,  journeying  to  t^eir 
estate  in  the  country,  took  a  shorter  road  through 
the  lands  of  Donati;  they  were  stopped  and 
fought,  and  worse  conflicts -were  expected.  The 
Black  party  requested  the  Pope  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  the  French  prince,  Charles  of 
Vuluis,  who  was  then  in  Italy  with  a  military 
force,  that  he  might  ensure  their  triumph.  This 
intention  being  rumoured,  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  was  held,  to  send  the  Pope  a  cotmter 
memorial,  to  provide  against  foreign  interference. 
An  incident  which  occurred  at  this  meeting,  though 
slight,  is  very  significant ;  as  it  shows  how  liable 
are  the  vulgar,  in  their  intercourse  with  a  person 
of  absent  and  reserved  habit  of  mind,  to  ascribe 
his  pecuUarities  of  manner  to  offensive  hauteur. 
"  When  it  came  to  be  deliberated,"  aaye  Boccaccio, 
"who  should  be  first  in  this  embassy,  all  said, 
*  Let  it  bo  Dante.'  To  which  proposal  Dante, 
having  remained  in  thought  for  some  time,  said, 
'  If  I  go,  who  remains  }  and  if  I  remain,  who 
goc»?*  almost  as  if  he  had  hee»  the  on^f  om 
among  them  all,  who  was  worthy  of  estimation. 
This  speech  was  heard  and  noted  against  him." 
The  last  biographer  of  Dante  lemarks  that  "scom- 
M  words  must  pa^  a  dear  price  in  small  states ;  " 
but  we  suppose  this  soliloquy  to  have  been  quite 
natural  and  inoffensively-  meant ;  at  the  moment, 
tlicre  was  urgent  need  of  an  efficient  guardianship 
at  home,  as  well  as  of  diplomacy  at  the  Roman 
court ;  and  the  ablest  man  in  the  government 
was  surely  excusable  if,  when  he  was  requested 
to  depart  on  such  a  commission,  he  asked  himself 
thoughtfully,  "But  who  will  be  left  in  Florence, 
to  take  care  of  affairs  in  my  absence  ?  "  In  fact, 
it  wm  in  those  very  days,  while  Danto  was  de- 
layed at  Eome  by  the  false  pope,  that  the  French- 
man, with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  entered  Florence, 
pretending  a  mission  of  pacification.  The  inter- 
vention was  quite  uncalled  for  by  the  public  wel- 
fare, as  the  magistrates  were  yet  strong  enough 
to  put  down  the  factious,  witJ^out  foreign  help. 
Charles  very  soon  cast  off  all  disguise ;  and  after 
having,  by  an  oath  to  preserve  peace,  law,  and 
order,  obtained  fi:x>m  the  priors,  (it  would  have 
been  refused  if  Dante  were  at  home,)  the  custody 
of  the  Amo  Gate,  he  let  in  all  the  outlaws  of  the 
Black  party,  and  gave  up  the  houses  of  their  op- 
ponents to  indis(sriminate  pillage  and  conflagra- 
tion. For  six  days,  there  was  no  law,  the  male- 
factors were  released  from  gaol ;  rape  and  robbery 
and  murder  filled  the  city  with  terrors ;  and  the 
plunderers  caroused  by  night,  in  the  light  of 
burning  palaces.  The  Black  leaders  extorted,  by 
tlie  dread  of  slaughter,  great  sums  of  money,  part 


of  which  went  to  the  French  prince,  and  the  Pope 
received  hia  share  in  a  more  decent  form.  Among 
the  ruined  families  was  that  of  Dante ;  and  he 
never  returned  to  Florence.  He  was  sentenced  to 
exile,  together  with  about  six  hundred  others,  — 
the  best  men  of  the  state.  He  had  refused  con- 
sent to  the  granting  of  a  subsidy  to  Charles  of 
Yalois ;  and  his  vigorous  inflexit)le  rule  had  made 
him  puiicularly  odious  to  the  successful  faction ; 
therefore  be  had  a  special  sentence,  together  with 
fifteen  other  eminent  men,  condemning  him,  in 
addition,  to  be  htmt  aliv»,  if  ever  be  returned  to 
bis  native  city  !  The  time  was  to  oome  when  that 
ungrateful  city,  of  which  he  had  been  foretold, 
"ti  si  fara  per  tuo  ben  far  nemico,"  desired  in 
vain  the  possession  of  Danfa  dead.  The  time  was 
not  many  years  to  come,  when  the  Florentines, 
ashamed  of  their  treatment  of  the  illustrious  man, 
offered  him  restitution,  but  on  condition  of  his 
acknowledging  the  legal  sentence,  which  he  could 
not  honourably  do,  since  it  embodied  a  slanderous 
and  absurd  imputation  against  his  probity ;  and 
although  he  never,  during  his  abode  in  Bomagna, 
cast  a  wistful  look  after  the  setting  sun  as  it  was 
declining  behind  the  Apennine  mountains,  with- 
out an  ardent  yearning  to  follow  its  light  which 
beamed  on  his  home  by  the  Amo,  he  refused  the 
offer  in  that  letter,  full  of  a  generous  and  patient 
spirit :  "Far  be  it  from  one  who  is  a  philosopher, 
and  a  teacher  of  justice,  after  having  suffered  in- 
justice, to  accept  the  disgrace  of  paying  Hiwe  who 
have  iiijured  him ;  if  no  manner  of  entering  Flo- 
rence can  be  devised  for  me,  which  does  not  de- 
rogate from  the  honour  of  Dante  Aligbieri,  I  vill 
never  enter  Florence  again."  The  remohider  of 
his  life  was  a  weaiy  pilgrimage;  he  never  possessed 
a  home,  nor  a  house  of  his  own ;  as  he  had  been 
deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  his  wife  should  remain  with  her  ia- 
mily ;  his  sons,  when  they  grew  up,  seem  to  have 
occasionally  joined  him.  He  wandered  to  and 
through  Lombardy  and  the  Roman  States, — ho 
visited  also  Paris,  and  jrerhaps  Oxford,  for  the 
sake  of  the  university, — he  sojourned  in  remote 
convents  and  hermitages,  in  the  wild  hill  country, 
or  sometimes  in  the  castles  of  great  men,  whom 
he  served,  in  recompense  for  their  hospitality,  by 
transacting  their  business  and,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
by  teaching  their  children  ;  he  tasted  "  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  bread  which  ia  another  man's,"  when 
bestowed,  as  it  was  at  the  table  of  the  Prince  of 
Yerona,  with  coarse  jeers,  when  they  set  the  court 
jester  to  mock  him,  and  east  the  bones  of  th^ 
feast  in  a  great  heap  before  him,  to  deride  his 
habitual  abstinence  of  diet;  he  felt  "the  fatigiue 
of  going  up  and  down  another  man's  stairs :"  the 
poor  groat  man,  of  a  spirit  so  proud  and  high, 
waited  in  antechambers  and  saw  the  fools  pre- 
ferred. He  had  time  enough  to  cool  that  burning 
veliemence  of  hatred  and  anger,  which  illumines 
the  dismal  "Inferno"  with  a  lurid  glare;  the 
resolute  self-control  of  the  term  of  discipline,  in 
his  Pui^torial  journey,  conducts  him,  with  a 
clear  dawn  of  faith,  to  a  serene  height  of  mind, 
beneath  the  celestial  luminaries.  The  "  Divina 
Commedia,"  which  occupied  the  last  t«renty  years 
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of  bis  life,  not  to  the  excloBion  of  other  stndiea, 
is  an  autobiography.  We  must  refer,  in  another 
connection,  to  this  personal  interest  of  the  poem ; 
at  present,  we  regard  it  in  reference  to  hia  poli- 
tical convictions,  which  are  more  systematicaDy 
set  forth  in  his  treatise  on  JIfonarchy.  Of  course 
we  dissent  from  the  opinions,  which,  in  this  latter 
period  of  his  life,  he  adopted  respecting  the  im- 
perial claims ;  he  declares  them  to  be  indefeasible, 
extending'  to  the  temporal  government  of  the 
whole  fanman  race,  derived  from  the  divine  sove- 
reignty, and  awarded  to  the  Eoman  emperors  and 
their  successors,  firstly  by  the  ordeal  of  battle, 
and  sanctioned  by  JBoman  proconsul  of  Judea 
being  selected  as  the  instrument  of  accomplishing 
the  redemptory  sacrifice  for  mankind !  But,  in 
advocating  the  pretensions  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg, he  scarcely  went  farther  than  other  civiliaxu 
did  on  the  same  side ;  for  we  find,  in  the  document 
entitled  the  "Constitution  of  Henry  YII.,"  an 
express  reference  to  "divina  preecepta,  quibus 
jubetur  quod  omnit  antma  Bomanorum  principi 
sit  subjecta."  But  Bante,  though  he  hailed  the 
emperor's  arrival  in  Italy  with  extravagant  zeal, 
as  procuring,  to  himself  and  his  companions  of 
exile,  assistance, — ineffective,  at  -  the  fruitless 
siege  of  Florence, — to  force  their  way  back  into 
their  native  city,  which  they  had  attempted  to  do 
in  vain  by  their  own  strength,  seven  years  before, 
did  not  agree  with  the  Ghibellines  in  their  second 
object  of  reducing  the  Holy  See  to  dependence  on 
the  empire.  As  we  shall  hereafter  show,  he  was 
a  devout  and  sound  Catholic ;  he  made  no  scruple, 
indeed,  of  sending  wicked  Popes,  as  well  as 
infidel  Emperors,  to  hell ;  he  declaimed,  as  em- 
phatically as  the  Anti-State  Church  Association 
could  have  done,  against  the  possession,  by  any 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  of  endowed  wealth  and 
Bupromacy  in  connection  with  the  State;  but 
what  ho  desired  was  only  a  reformed  discipline  of 
the  church,  a  correction  of  the  licraitiotts  priest- 
hood, and  a  fidthftil  administration  of  St.  Peter's 
lieys.  He  would  not  have  yielded  to  the  emperor 
the  investiture  of  bishops;  he  regarded  tiie  uni- 
versal dominion  of  Csesar,  and  that  of  Peter,  as 
equal,  eternally  separate  from  each  other,  and 
each  responsible  only  to  God.  But  in  proclaiming 
the  imperial  authority,  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing an  attachment  to  the  municipal  privileges, 
which  he  had  formerly  exercised  in  Florence ;  for 
he  says,  "  rise  to  meet  your  king,  O  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  that  so  ye  may  not  only  preserve  your 
allegiance  to  him,  but  as  free  men  your  govern- 
ments." Our  s^pathies  are  not  with  him, 
indeed,  when  writing  that  mistaken  letter  to  the 
emperor,  ui^j^ng  him  to  besiege  Florence,  but 
rather  with  the  brave  magistrate  who  replied  to 
the  emperor's  ambassador,  "The  Florentines 
never  bow  to  any  master."  But  we  give  Dante 
credit  for  sincerely  desiring  the  peace  of  Italy, 
which  could  only  be  restored  hy  tiie  consolidation 
of  the  petty  states  beneath  one  strong  central 
government.  If  we  remember  what  was  the  state 
of  England  in  the  period  of  the  decay  of  fendatism, 
the  frequent  "private  wars"  of  town  and  baron, 
the  insecore  tenure  of  property  and  prasonal 


liberty,  we  shall  admit  that  it  was  a  happy  provi- 
dence which  gave  to  our  own  municipalities,  during 
their  nursing  time,  the  salutary  restraint  as  well 
as  the  tutelage  of  a  powerful  line  of  monarchs, 
whose  control  prevented  the  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple from  dissipating  themselves  in  local  contests, 
and  compressed  the  shires  and  boroughs  of  England 
into  a  national  unity.  If  this  could  have  been 
effected  in  Italy,  her  inhabitants  would  now  be, 
what  they  have  never  been,  — a  nation,  and  free. 
The  sagacity  of  Baute  perceived  this ;  hence  he 
demanded  so  earnestly  a  single  and  valid  govern- 
ment, able  to  check  the  insolence  of  militaipr 
bazons,  and  selfish  rapacity  of  trading  communi- 
ties, and  suppress  the  disastrous  friry  of  civil  strife ; 
hence,  reproaching  the  emperor  who  had  neglected 
to  enforce  his  rule,  the  patriot—- for  he  deserves 
that  name,  although  his  appeal  be  made  to  a 
"Tedesco  "  potentate, -~exclainu, 

"  Thon  and  thy  sire  have  suffered  wild  to  ran 
What  vas  the  garden  of  thy  fair  domain ; 
Come,  nee  the  Capulets  and  Montagues, 
Monaldi,  Fillipeschi,  reckless  one ! 
These  oow  in  fear,  already  wretched  those. 
Come  and  behold  thy  Rome;  bow  she  doth  motun, 
A  lonely  widow,  day  and  night  she  cries, 
When  will  my  Cssar  to  my  arms  return  r 

In  the  same  canto  he  apostrophises  the  poor 
"serva  Italia,"  comparing  her  anarchical  con- 
dition to  a  ship  without  a  pilot,  and  a  steed  with 
no  rider;  and,  in  contrast  with  those  of  her  de- 
parted sons,  whom  he  saw,  in  the  world  of  the 
dead,  exchange  a  friendly  greeting  for  her  sake, 
he  says, — 

"  yfluia  now,  thy  living  ones  u«  constant  toes, 
And  each  one  gnaws  the  other ;  even  they 
Whom  the  same  moat  and  city  walls  enclose. 
Search,  wretched  one,  thy  sea-girt  shores  aroond ; 
Then,  inward  turn  to  thine  own  breast,  and  see 
If  any  spot  in  happy  peace  be  foond  f* 

From  this  internal  discord,  the  peculiar  evil  of 
Italy  in  his  age,  he  looked  for  salvation,  errone-. 
ously,  to  a  quarter,  whence  in  after  ages  was  to 
come  upon  her  soil  the  oppression  of  a  foreign 
rule.  It  was  not  tbr  him,  when  distracted  with 
Florentine  caprice,  to  foresee  the  worse  evil  of 
Austrian  lyranny.   He  regarded  tiie  emperor,  not 


•  These  passages  are  from  the  version  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Wright  The  remarks  of  the  historian  Villaui,  where  he 
begins  to  narrate  the  troubles  in  the  city,  during  Dante's 
magistracy,  are  very  much  in  the  same  tone.  "But  in 
the  aforesaid  time,  our  city  Florence  being  in  a  greater 
and  happier  condition  than  she  had  ever  been,  either 
since  tube  was  rebuilt  or  before  it,  as  well  in  the  greatness 
of  her  power  as  in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants, — for 
she  had  more  than  thirty  thousand  armed  citizens  with- 
in the  city,  and  more  than  seventy  thousand  countrymen 
in  her  rural  districts,  with  nobility  to  form  a  good  body  of 
cavalry,  and  a  free  people  with  great  riches,  ruling  al- 
most oU  Tuscany, — the  sin  of  ingratitude  with  the  ax- 
aistance  of  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  made  the  said 
abundance  generate  pride  and  comiption,  through  which 
the  feasts  and  gaieties  of  the  Florentines  came  to  an  end ; 
for  until  this  time  they  dwelt  in  delight  and  luxury  and 
tranquillity,  ever  at  banquets ;  and  every  year  in  the  ka- 
lends of  May,  there  were  parties  throughout  the  whole 
city,  and  companies  of  men  an4  iromen,  ^els  and 
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as  a  German,  but  as  the  Eoman  sovereign,  as  the 
elect  of  tliat  senate,  whose  legendary  founder,  in 
tho  Eneid,  had  received  the  commission  "  regerc 
imperio  populos,"  and  "pacia  imponere  mores.' 
His  excessive  addiction  to  methodical  theory, — 
which,  as  we  shall  observe,  characterized  him 
as  a  scholastic  philosopher  and  cramped  him  as  a 
poet, — was  gratified  with  a  scheme  of  cosmo- 
politan unity ;  which  recommended  to  him,  (we 
quote  again  the  Constitution  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg,) "  Romanum  Impcrium,  in  cujus  tranquil- 
litato  totius  orbiB  reguiaritas  requiescit."  It  is  this 
idea  of  the  practical  "solidarity"  of  Europe, 
which  fascinates  us  with  the  history  of  Rome ;  as 
in  the  fine  lines  of  Cloudian,  which  praise  her 
jurisdiction; — 

"  Hfsc  est,  in  grcmio  victoa  qntu  sola  rccepif, 
Hunmnumque  genm  comuluiii  tioinine  Ibrel, 
MaLrirt,  non  dominie  rilu,  civesiiue  vocarit." 

It  was  not  for  Dante,  in  his  day,  to  appreciate 
the  true  value  of  that  intelligent  self-government 
of  the  people,  which  in  Athens  was  lost  when  the 
people  became  unworthy  of  it,  but  which  rose 
again  iu  Florence ;  and  which  passed,  with  com- 
merce and  industrial  skill,  through  the  cities  of 
Italy,  through  those  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Swabian 
and  Hansoatic  leagues,  through  those  of  Brabant, 
of  Holland,  and  of  England ;  the  completer  exilogy 
of  which,  as  we  believe,  shall  be  yet  spoken  "  in 
the  Parliament  of  Nations,  tho  Federation  of  the 
^Vorld,"  inthe  day  of  harmonious  rejoicing  ",qu6d 
cuucti  gens  una  Bumus."  Bante  trusted  in  Vain, 
to  tho  sceptre  of  a  Ctesar,  for  this  result.  He, 
tho  last  advocate  of  the  IVestem  empire,  lies 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  is  also  the  historic 
sepulchre  of  the  Roman  monarchy ;  and  the  bleak 
winds  of  AnstrianXCroatia,  tho  "  venti  Schiavi," 
murmur  among  the  pine-trees  that  overshadow 
the  poet's  lonely  tomb.  The  French  hold  Rome, 
"the  ver^  stones  of  which"  he  venerated;  the 
"  Tedeschi "  hold  Florence,  which  in  his  very 
anger  he  loved. 

It  woldd  have  gratified  us,  by  showing  cause 
for  taking  much  credit  to  the  English  character, 
to  have  reviewed  the  circumstances  of  iJiat  great 
j;oUtiual  crisis,  which  stimulated  the  genius  of 
Milton;  as  we  have  remarked  the  events  con- 
temporary with  jEschylus  and  Dante ;  but  there 
is  less  need  for  doing  so,  in  referring  to  a  period 
with  which  all  our  readers  are  of  course  fiuniliar. 
The  part,  which  Milton  was  called  to  enact  in  the 
Commonwealth,  although  not  insignificant,  did 
not  engage  him  personally  in  any  conspicuous 
attitude'  or  adventure.  He  vob  not  disposed, 
eitlier  by  his  social  position  as  a  modest  professor 
of  Kteruture,  or  by  his  temper,  which  was  rather 
contemplative  than  practical,  to  take  a  leader's 
place  in  Parliament  or  in  the  actual  business  of 
the  parliamentary  cause ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
rugai'ded  politics  with  aversion,  or  at  least  with 
iudilFerence,  (not  unnatural  to  a  young  man  who 
fiaw  the  predominance  of  absolutism  in  Church 
and  State,)  until  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
^vur  Hiouscd  his  mind,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  to 
pursuits   more  engroBsing,  than  the  study  of 


Greek  poets  in  his  father's  retreat  at  Horton,  or 
exchanging  lyrical  compliments  with  the  ac- 
complished Italian  dxhttantt.  The  first  polemical 
writings,  in  which  the  enthusiastic  student  mani- 
fested his  power,  were  not,  however,  the  resolt 
of  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  political  exi- 
gencies of  the  time,  but  were  designed  to  catch  the 
public  attention  at  a  moment,  when  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  Scottish  commissioners  made  ques- 
tions of  prelacy  and  ecclesiastical  reform  the 
present  theme  of  public  discussion.  The  tracts 
on  tho  law  of  divorce,  which  next  occnpied 
his  ingenuity,  though  t£e  subject  was  no  doabt 
suggested  by  his  own  unlbttonate  marriage, 
cTince  rather  the  inclihation  of  an  acute  and  earnest 
mind  to  ethical  speculations,  than  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  social  requirements  of  his  age.  A 
period  of  revolution  is  sometimes  taYouraWe  to 
starliug  such  problems ;  but  not  to  Uieir  settle- 
ment ;  and,  surely,  in  the  year  1644,  the  Parlia- 
ment and  people  of  Eugland  had  matters  of  more 
immediate  urgency  to  settle,  than  the  propositions 
of  the  "  Tetrachordon  !  "  But  the  outcry  at  the 
publication  of  these  opinions,  which  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Palmer  stigmatized,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  Parliament,  as  lately  broached  in  '*a  wicked 
book  deserving  to  be  burnt," — while  another 
person  (James  Howell),  some  years  later,  could 
only  speak  of  Mr;  Milton  as  "a noddy  that  writ  a 
book  of  wifing,"  and  ''a  poor  shallow-brained 
puppy,"  —  tended  to  produce  the  memorable  pro- 
tests of  Milton,  repeated  in  several  parts  of  his 
writings,  against  all  manner  of  intolerance  in  the 
affjEurs  of  reason  and  conscience ;  as  it  also  waa 
the  attempted  legal  prosecution  of  his  book  on 
divorce,  and  the  censure  of  its  principles  by  the 
official  licenser,  which  provoked  that  noble  "  Ora- 
tion for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing," 
destined  to  be  read  by  thousands  when  the  other 
prose  writings  of  Milton,  so  far  at  least  as  thoy 
relate  to  episcopacy  and  royalty,  shall  have  been 
superseded  by  the  decease  of  those  institutions. 
The  spiteful  acrimony  of  Milton's  antagonists,  in 
these  earlier  controversies,  —  one  of  them,  in  the 
Smectymnuus  "  afiair,  wrote  of  him,  *' You 
that  love  Christ,  and  know  this  miscreant  wretch, 
stone  him  to  death,  lest  yon  smart  for  his  impa- 
nity,"  —  must  have  contirincd  him,  as  resratiag 
the  undeserved  contumely,  in  more  strenous  efforts 
to  prove  his  dialectic  prowess.  The  work  espe- 
cially, which  raised  him  into  rcputatlim  as  a  public 
writer,  was  the  seasonable  ai^:ament,  i»ued  a 
week  or  two  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  to 
justify  the  pimishment  of  a  tyrant  or  wicked  king, 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  affirmed  by  Jewish, 
classiijal,  and  Christian  examples  and  precepts. 
This  pampMet  was  particularly  servieeahle  to  the 
government  who  hf^  ventured,  by  so  bold  a  deed* 
to  risk  the  disaffection  of  the  timid  and  ovcrsera- 
pulous,  and  so  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  re- 
proaches of  their  Presbyterian  rivals.  The  author 
wasprcsently  rewarded, certainlyftT  his  own  merit, 
more  than  for  his  relationship  to  Piesident  Brad- 
shaw,  with  the  office  of  secrctwrjr^tp  the  Conncii ; 
who,  having  resolvtld  on  the^use^oC'Kitin  as  the 
medium  of  dinlnmatiR  intercourse,  thought  ti* 
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serviced  ttf  such  a  scholar  ad  Mr.  iTilton  cheaply 
hired  at  £200  a  year.  The  duties,  properly  at- 
tached to  his  office,  involved  an  almost  daily  at- 
tendance on  the  foreign  committees  of  the  Council, 
and  the  composition  of  many  letters,  some  of  them 
being  elaborate  and  highly  finished  specimens  of 
etyle.  In  the  air  of  sustained  dignity,  yet  with- 
out pompousnesB,  of  these  writings,  and  their 
masterly  tact  in  communicating  some  disagreeable 
truths  with  the  most  refined  and  delicate  civility, 
they  are  a  model  of  their  kind;  and  Tre  derive, 
from  reading  them,  a  very  high  estimate  of  the 
honest  consistency  of  the  rulers  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  whoso  resolutions,  —  whether  claiming 
satisfaction  for  insults  to  English  subjects  abroad, 
or  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  English 
republic,  to  be  recognised  by  fdreign  sOrereigtis ; 
or  when  remonstrating  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
on  the  persecution  of  the  Yaudois,  or  mediating 
between  the  Protestant  states  of  northern  Europe, 
to  maintain  the  coalition  of  the  Evangelical  in- 
terest,—  are  always  decided,  straightforward,  and 
vigorous,  without  rashly  committing  the  nation 
to  untenable  charges ;  worthy  indeed  of  being 
written  by  no  less  a  clerk  than  John  ililton.  Ana 
although  we  have  no  eyideitce,  that  the  poet  was 
invited  to  advise  the  councU  of  state  in  important 
transactions,  he  seems  to  have  been  invested  with 
an  extra-official  commission  to  ta£e  care  of  the 
Uterary  concerns  of  the  government;  we  find 
him  thus,  in  more  than  one  instance,  directed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  publications  of  Lil- 
bum  and  other  alleged  libels  on  the  ruling  states- 
men; and  he  drew  up  a  criticism  of  the  articles  of 
peace,  concluded  between  the  Duke  of  Ormoiid 
and  the  Irish  rebels,  with  some  animadversions  on 
the  misrepresentations  put  ibrth  by  the  presbytery 
of  Belfast.  A  more  important  task,  of  the  samo 
character,  was  his  sarcastic  exposure  of  the  disin- 
genuous insinuations  and  absurdities  of  "  Eikon 
Basilike."  These  were  labours  for  which  Milton 
received,  at  least  from  the  council,  no  payment ; 
except  the  grant  of  £  1 ,000  bestowed  on  him  for 
the  "Defensio  Popnli ;"  and  it  la  fair  to  assume 
that  his  patriotic  interest  in  tlie  cause,  not  less 
than  a  desire  to  enhance  his  reputation,  prompted 
him  to  persevere* "in  this  troubled  sea  of  noises 
and  hoarse  disputes,  instead  of  beholding  the 
bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still 
air  of  delightful  studies."  The  climax  of  hiscon- 
temporanooiw  fame  was  attained,  when  he  per- 
formed the  arduous  undertaking  —  arduous,  if  we 
consider  the  extensiTe  and  various  range  of  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  in  a  scholastic  language, —  of 
composing  that  celebrated  reply  to  the  attack 
■which  a  certain  ''grammarian"  of  Lcyden  had 
been  hired  by  the  Stuarts  to  write  on  the  English 
people.  However  we  may  admire  the  wit,  tha 
eloquence,  and  lofty  sentiment  of  Hilton's  contro- 
Tersial  writings,  we  cannot  help  feelin^j;e^et  that 
there  is,  all  through  his  rejoinders  to  his  opponents, 
a  quite  indecent  virulence  of  invective,  such  as  no 
publio  writer,  except  poor  Feargus  O'Connor, 
would  have  indulged  in  at  the  present  day;  the 
best  excuse  to  bo  made  for  it  is,  that  it  was  the 
fashion  of  Milton's  time,  and  that,  in  the  disputes 


with  Salmasius  dnd  Alexander  More;  who  doubt- 
less were  qiiite  as  bad  as  he  describes  them,  the  use 
of  Latin  spread  a  veil  of  scholarly  and  rtcherchi 
erudition  over  the  scurrility  which,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, would  have  been  merely  disgusting.  We  must 
confess,  there  are  some  abusive  e.tpressions  in  the 
Latin  writings  of  Dante,  which  require  the  samo 
apology.  But  after  dcductibg  much  from  their 
value,  on  account  of  these  grave  faults  of  manner 
and  bad  taste,  the  political,  as  well  as  theological 
discussions  of  Milton  merit  to  be  highly  esteemed^ 
for  their  consistent  assertion  of  that  main  prin- 
ciple, the  responsibility  of  governments  to  their 
people,  which  it  is  the  honour  of  England  to  have 
so  perfectly  established,  although  in  a  form  less 
direct  and  simple,  than  the  unmitigled  republican 
constitution  which  Milton  zealously  defended. 
"For  the  English  have  municipal  laws,  by  which 
they  hive  acted ;  laws  in  relation  to  this  matter 
the  best  In  the  world  ;  they  have  thb  examples  of 
their  ancestors,  great  and  gallant  men,  for  their 
imitation,  who  never  gave  way  to  the  exorbitant 
power  of  princes,  and  who  have  put  some  of  them 
to  dentil  when  their  government  became  iusuji- 
portablc.  They  were  bom  free ;  they  stand  in 
need  of  no  other  nation ;  thoy  can  make  what  laws 
they  please  for  their  own  good  government.  One 
law  especially  they  have  a  great  veneration  for, 
and  a  Very  ancient  one  it  is,  enacted  by  nature 
itself, —  that  all  human  laws,  all  civil  right  and 
government,  must  have  a  respect  to  the  sattety  and 
welfare  of  good  men,  and  not  to  the  lusts  of 
princes.  The  scheme  of  the  Commonwealth,  how- 
ever, which  many  ardent  and  generous  minds,  as 
Milton  did,  hailed  with  devout  exultation,  was  re- 
ceived by  tiie  majority  of  the  people  only  as  a 
temporary  tspedit^nt  for  dturryidg  on  the  state, 
under  the  prolonged  administration  of  the  ex- 
isting parliament^  vhile  the  military  force  stood 
ready  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  prevailing  party, 
when  the  balance  of  parties  adjusted  itself.  The 
Commonwealth  could  abide  no  longer  than  whilst 
upheld  by  the  ability  and  virttio  of  the  men  who 
established  it;  Milton  ^vaa  tme  of  the  few,  who 
had  accepted  it  sincerely,  as  the  definitive  set- 
tlement. No  man  of  that  day  reinaincd  more 
constant  to  the  republican  principle ;  for  in  1654, 
when  it  became  too  evident  that  Cromwell,  whom 
the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Scottish  war, 
had  saluted  with  confidence  as  "  our  chief  of 
men,"  Was  now  intending  to  seize  the  mastcrdom, 
he  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  "  Defensio  Socuiida," 
to  address  "the  leader  of  our  councils,  the  general 
of  our  armies,"  with  a  faithful  frankness;  after 
commending  the  great  services  of  the  Protector, 
he  says,  "  But  if  you  should  hereafter  invade  that 
liber^  which  you  have  defended,  your  conduct 
niiist  opcrato  fatally  not  only  on  the  cause  -of 
liberty  but  on  thd  interests  of  piety  and  virtue ;"  he 
requests  Cromwell  to  act  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  parliamentary  generals  iind  coun- 
cillors; "and  lastly,"  says  he,  "revere  your- 
self; and  after  having  endui'ed  so  many 
sufferings  and  encountered  so  mary  perils  for 
the  sake  of  liberty,  do  not  suffer  jt,  now  it 
is  obtained,  either  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or 
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in  aoLT  one  instance  impaired  by  others."  A  pri- 
Tate  letter  of  Milton,  at  a  later  date,  expresses 
his  diaappTOTal  of  the  condnct  of  Cromwell,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  l^iislatore ;  he  hopes  the  army, 
(this  is  in  October,  1659,)  will  "show  the  fruits 
of  their  repentance  in  the  righteonsness  of  their 
restoring  the  famous  old  parliament  which  they 
had  without  just  authority  dissolred."  In  the 
same  spirit  of  candour  and  honesty,  without  re- 
spect of  personal  faTour,  which  had  dictated  his 
remonstrance  or  warning  to  Cromwell,  he  wrote, 
at  this  period,  to  General  Monk,  who  held  the 
issue  of  affairs,  prescribing  the  measures  which  his 
excellency  ought  to  adopt,  for  securing  "  a  free 
commonwealth  without  single  person,  or  house  of 
lords."  His  excellency  the  Qencral,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  reminded  of  his  own  former  declara- 
tions "against  the  danger  and  confusion  of  re- 
admitting kingship  into  this  land,"  probably  re-  ■ 
ceived  Mr.  Milton's  su^estions  with  an  air  of 
profound  attention ;  but  the  decisive  counsel  was 
taken  by  other  parties,  more  dexterous,  though  less 
consistent,  than  Milton.  The  Presbyterians  having 
coalesced,  for  the  purpose,  with  the  friends  of 
roy^ty  and  of  the  Episcopal  church, — the  trades- 
men being,  as  he  says,  "  infected  also  with  the 
vain  and  groundless  apprehension,  that  nothing 
but  kingship  can  restore  trade, —  the  best  men  of 
the  Commonwealth  being  gone,  and  the  genuine 
republican  spirit  confined,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  a  coterie  of  studious  and  speculative  patriots, 
without  practical  efficiency, —  nothing  was  left 
for  it  but  "  to  creep  back  so  poorly,  as  it  seems 
the  multitude  would,  to  their  once  abjured  and 
detested  thraldom  of  kingship."  The  political 
career  of  our  poet  may  be  regarded  as  terminating 
in  that  treatise,  "On  the  Ready  and  Easy  Way 
to  establish  a  Free  Commonwe^th," —  the  finid 
protest  of  the  republican  Abdiel,  which  lay, 
sneered  at,  on  the  bookstalls  of  Iiondon,  when, 
according  to  our  accustomed  form  of  thanksgiving, 
"  a  miraculous  Providence  did  deliver  us  out  of 
our  miserable  confusions,  by  restoring  to  us,  and 
to  his  own  just  and  undoubted  righto,  our  then 
most  graoiouB  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Charlw  the 
Seoond."  Then  came  revenge ;  "  those  traitorous 
and  heady  men,"  whom  our  Litu^  mentions, 
were  made  less  heady  by  cutting  off  their  heads : 
the  Presbyterians  and  Puritans  were  very  soon  to 
feel  the  truth  of  Milton's  warnings  against  their 
misplaced  attachment,  in  the  stringent  Act  of 
Uniformity ;  the  parliament  was  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  clerical  bigotry  and  of  ministerial  cor- 
ruption ;  the  court  and  city  were  to  be  filled  with 
ribaldry  and  "new  disgorged  atheisms;"  the  ho- 
nour of  the  realm,  which  the  men  of  the  republic 
had  sustained  before  aU  Europe  in  peace  and  war, 
to  be  now,  by  a  shameless  and  profligate  trustee, 
pawned  away  to  foreign  and  Popish  kings.  Truly, 
we  ai'e  a  modest  and  grateful  nation,  in  our 
thanksgivings,  yearly  repeated,  for  this  wonderful 
Bestoration;  "thankful  for  small  meieies !" 

The  helplessness  and  poverty  of  Milton,  with 
the  intercession  of  his  litaary  friends,  exempted 
him,  after  a  brief  custody,  firom  the  doom  of 
other  notorious  r^jiicide  partiBans.   His  enemies 


taunted  the  man,  douUy  sublime  as  be  appears  to 
us,  in  bis  darkness  and  retirement,  with,  his  n^- 
lected  condition  :  "  Old,  sickly,  poor,  stark  blind, 
thou  writ'at  for  bread,"  says  a  niali<dons  epigram. 
It  was  better,  than  to  walk  with  open  eyes  through 
the  streets  of  Lcmdon,  rife  now  with  impud^t  de- 
bauchery, where  saints  and  heroes  had  walked  so 
lately.  Charles,  who  bore  no  malice  against  the 
refuter  of  his  hireling  pamphleteer  Salmasins,  is 
reported  to  have  enquired  after  "old  Milton,"  and, 
on  hearing  of  his  condition,  remarked  that  was 
punishment  enough ;  there  is  even  a  story,  that 
some  one,  five  or  six  years  after  the  Restoration, 
offered  to  procure  for  Milton  another  secretaryship 
under  government ;  and  that  his  wife  {the  third 
wife)  teased  him  to  take  it;  whereupon  he  gravely 
said,  "My  dear,  you  are  like  other  women,  and 
wish  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  but  what  I  wish,  is  to 
live  and  die  as  an  honest  man."  Another  anecdote, 
very  characteristic  of  both  persons,  describee  the 
Duke  of  Tork,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  going 
privately  to  see  "  old  Milton,"  and  asking  him, 
as  such  an  obtuse  and  insensible  b^ot  might  do^ 
"  whether  he  did  not  think  the  loss  of  his  Bigjit 
was  a  judgment  on  him?"  Milton  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  If  yonr  Highness  thinks  w,  the  displea- 
sure Heaven  must  have  been  much  greater 
against  the  king  your  &ther;  for  I  have  only  lost 
my  eyes,  but  he  lost  his  head."  The  upright  and 
imperturbable  veteran !  we  love  him  far  more, 
in  the  patient  serenity  of  his  secluded  age,  than 
amid  the  harsh  dissonance  of  controversy. 

Before  taking  leave  of  3(ilton's  political  cha- 
racter, we  have  to  remark,  that  he  was  a  repub- 
lican not  in  the  modem  or  French  sense  of  the 
term ;  not  an  advocate  of  absolute  democracy ; 
but  the  government  he  preferred  was  a  moral  and 
intellectual  arutccracy,  responsible  to  public  opi- 
nion, controlled  by  the  general  recognition  of  the 
divine  law.  Historical  partialities  had  prepos- 
sessed him  with  the  idea,  that  the  original  govern- 
ment of  Israel  by  judges,  which  he  calls  a  **  Com- 
monwealth," although  admitting  the  s^le  also  of 
"a  Theocracy,  because  the  principality  was  in 
God  only,"  mould  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  re- 
publics of  Greece  and  consular  Bome,  for  the  nor- 
mal exemplars  of  a  state,  which  he  saw  "  as  an 
eagle  mning  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  ber 
undazzled  eyes  at  the  frill  noonday  beam ;  ponging 
and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  foun- 
tain itself  of  heavenly  radiance."  His  matured 
plan  of  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  latest  of 
his  political  tracts,  already  mentioned.  The  so- 
vereignty should  be  deposited  in  a  General  Council 
of  the  Nation,  elected  in  a  "qualified  and  refined" 
manner;  "not  committing  aU  to  tiie  noise  and 
shouting  of  a  rude  multitude,  but  permitting  only 
those  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualified,  to  nomi- 
nate as  many  as  they  will ;  and  out  of  that  num- 
ber others  of  a  better  breeding,  to  choose  a  leas 
number  more  judiciously,  tiU  after  a  third  or 
fourth  sifting  and  refining  of  ezactest  choice,  they 
only  be  left  chosen  who  are  the  due  number,  anil 
seem  by  most  voices  the  wrajhiest"  .  He  con- 
tended that  this  [^^JS^y  (iOrtgjBa^ii^ig  weU 
chosen,  should  be  perpetual;  ailing  such  en- 
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amples  as  that  "among  the  Jews,  the  Bupreme 
counoil  of  seventy,  foanded  by  Moses,  called  the 
Saohedrim,  in  Athens  that  of  Areopagus,  in  Sparta 
that  of  the  Ancients,  in  Kome  the  Senate,  con- 
sisted of  members  chosen  for  term  of  life  

It  will  be  objected,"  he  says,  "  that  in  those 
places  where  they  had  perpetual  senates,  they  had 
also  popular  remedies  against  their  growing  too 
imperious ;  as  in  Athens,  besides  Areopagus,  An- 
other senate  of  four  or  five  hundred,  in  Sparta, 
the  Ephori,  in  Borne,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ; 
but  the  event  tells  us,  that  these  remedies  either 
little  avail  the  people,  or  brought  them  to  such  a 
licentious  and  unbridled  democracy,  as  in  fine 
mined  themaelTes  with  theirown  excessiTe  power." 
It  should  be  observed,  that  Milton  did  not  propose 
to  entrust  unUmitod  powers  to  the  central  autho- 
rity; the  General  Council,  in  his  view,  should 
manage  foreign  afiairs,  raise  the  national  revenue, 
though  subject  to  control  by  the  municipalities, 
but  not  make  peace  or  war  "without  assent  of 
the  standing  council  in  each  city,  or  of  a  general 
assembly  called,  for  the  occasion,  from  the  whole 
territory."  He  designed,  that  every  county  should 
be  made  a  hind  of  subordinate  commonalty,  with 
power  to  provide  for  the  judicial  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  for  a  system  of 
popular  education  under  local  management;  and 
the  federal  aggr^te  of  the  municipalities,  repre- 
sented in  the  national  council,  should  compose 
the  Commonwealth  of  England. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  us,  for  commenting  on 


the  politics  of  Milton.  Such  principles  could  not 
have  been  worked  out  except  by  an  unanimous 
and  unprejudiced  people.  He,  and  the  other 
bright  spirits,  who  contemplated  the  establishing 
in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  rationd. 
and  pure  Republic,  more  substantial  than  the 
"  Oceana  "  or  the  ideal  society  of  Plato,  were  too 
fiar  in  advance  of  their  age.  The  great  lawyers 
and  statesmen,  who  completed  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  had  a  more  practical  acquaintance  wit£  the 
mingled  interests  and  habits  of  the  English  people. 
They  were  children  of  this  world,  ■wiaer  in  their 
generation  than  tiie  chiMren  of  light. 

But,  the  time  was  to  come,  or  is  yet  to  come, 
when,  as  Milton  says,  "  to  male  tihe  i>eople  fittest 
to  choose,  and  the  c^iosrai  fittest  to  govern,  will 
be  to  mend  our  o<nTupt  and  faulty  eiueatim." 
This  it  is,  which  must  "  correct  the  nuxible  fault, 
if  any  such  there  be,  of  our  watery  situation." 
Then,  in  the  "  good  time  coming,"  we  shall  dwell 
in  a  community,  more  noble  than  was  in  Italy 
five  hundred  years  ago,  or  in  Greece  five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era ;  in  a  state  of  civilization 
more  happy  and  permanent,  than  either  of  those 
several  ages  could  boast  in  which  -^chylus, 
Bante,  and  Milton,  retired  in  disappointment 
from  the  active  concerns  of  the  world. 

"We  purpose,  in  resuming  the  subject,  to  regard 
these  three  men,  especially,  in  the  relation  which 
each  of  them  bore  to  the  characteristio  moral  and 
intellectual  influences  of  his  own  time. 

(To  be  eontiniud.) 
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"When  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  burst, 
like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  upon  the  nations  of 
Europe,  carrying  dismay  and  terror  into  the  des- 
potic dynasties  of  ages,  and  causing  them  to  totter 
on  their  thrones,  whilst  it  inspired  their  subjects 
with  hope  in  the  future ;  the  rising  spirit  of  free- 
dom extended  itself  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
produced  here  an  enthusiasm  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  &e  actual  condition  of  the 
country.  So  great  and  general  indeed  was  the 
political  intoxication  of  the  people,  that  few  were 
able  to  exercise  a  sober  judgment  upon  an  event 
which  was  truly  described  as  "  a  thing  without 
pxeoedent,  and  thare/ore  without  prognostic."  It 
required  tiie  mind  of  a  Buriw  to  taka  that  enlarged 
view  of  the  matter,  which  alone  could  lead  to  a 
just  estimate  ot  the  momentous  importance  and 
extent  of  that  event.  A  nobleman  was  congratu- 
lating that  astute  statesman  ca,  the  nG|;ooiation& 
of  Idsle  and  the  probable  termination  of  the 
Eevolution.  "  The  Revolution  over ! "  he  replied . 
"  To  be  sure ! !  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  hegun. 
As  yet,  you  have  only  heard  the  first  music ;  you'll 
see  the  actors  presently ;  but  neither  you  nor  I 
BhaUlive  to  witness  the  end  (tf  tiie  dramji!" 


It  is  now  sixty  years  since  this  prediction  was 
uttered,  and  the  "drama"  is  not  yet  closed.  A 
series  of  *'  acts"  have  at  intervals  been  performed 
upon  the  GalUc  political  stage,  which,  although, 
each  has  been  denominated  "  a  Revolution,"  are 
but  a  reiteration  of  the  same  struggle  of  freedom, 
with  despotism.  And  such  is  the  vitality  of  the 
ancient  system  of  government  in  Continental 
Europe,  that  although  repeatedly  skaken  to  its 
very  foundatioBB,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  re- 
quire a  further  series  of  such  "acts"  to  bring  the 
"drama"  to  a  close,  and  estoblish  rational  free- 
dom amongst  its  yearning  peoples. 

Situated  as  England  was,  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  wholly  escape  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  France.  It  is 
true,  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution  was 
infinitely  more  favouiable  to  liberty,  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  Europe;  but  then  it  had 
never  been  fully  carried  out  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth.  Whilst  tlie  Utter  was  scrupulously  and 
ostentotiously  proclaimed,  its  t^rit  was  evaded, 
and  a  wide  maigin  was  allowed  tot  a  monarch, 
despotically  inclined,  to  exercise  his  tenden^es. 
WheUwr  tiie  reigning  monBij^^^^lif|^  peri 
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was  such  a  man,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselTea 
to  assert.  Certain  it  is,  howerer,  that  Ocorge 
tho  Third  did  not  possess  a  mind  sufflciontly  en- 
larged or  instructed  to  oomprehend  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  their 
full  oxent ;  and  that  he  entertained  too  high  opi- 
nions of  his  monarchioal  rights  and  prerogatives, 
aad  too  great  a  -jealousy  of  the  people,  to  think 
with  complacency  of  those  reforms,  which  the 
abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  constitution 
imperatiTQly  called  for.  Thus,  he  formed  his 
guTemmont  upon  his  own  views;  and  by  the 
most  stringent  measures,  endeavoured  to  crush 
that  spirit  of  freedom  which  was  widely  diffiised 
amongst  his  subjects,  in  common  witl^  tiie  other 
peoples  of  Europe. 

We  would  not,  however,  compare  the  condition 
of  the  British  people  at  that  period,  with  that  of 
any  of  the  continental  nations.  Whatever  defects 
might  have  crept  into  the  working  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  lapse  of  ages,  enough  of  liberty  ex- 
isted to  enable  the  people,  without  a  physical 
struggle,  to  reform  them ;  in  which  respect,  their 
condition  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours.  On  all  occasions  when  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  have  been  boldly  asserted,  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country  have  enabled  the 
people  successfully  to  combat  with  the  Crown; 
and  every  flagrant  attempt  to  abridge  or  to  fetter 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  sure,  in  the  end, 
to  result  in  the  extension  and  confirmation  of  that 
liberty.  Such  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  state 
trials,  which  took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
from  1792  to  1796 ;  and  it  is  to  the  events  which 
then  fuid  previously  transpired,  that  we  propose 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  iUustrativo 
both  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  government 
of  that  period,  and  of  the  power  of  constitutional 
principles  alone  to  counteract  and  disarm  it. 

The  first  opening  of  the  revolutionary  '*drama  " 
.in  France  took  place  in  1789 ;  and  being  the  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  a  great  nation  for  the  assertion 
of  its  just  and  natural  rights,  it  met  with  the 
countenance  and  support  of  all  great  and  good 
men  in  the  civilized  world.  To  it  the  King, 
Louis  XVI.,  was  compelled  to  become  a  party ; 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him,  his  family, 
and  his  people,  had  he  determined  cordially  to 
unite  with  the  latter  in  eifecfcing  those  reforms 
which  the  nation  demanded.  His  insincerity 
and  duplicity  ruined  all ;  and  the  second  act 
succeeded, —  a  horrible  tragedy,  appalling  and 
bewildering  to  the  nations  around,  and  causing 
the  entire  disruption  of  the  whole  framework  of 
society  in  that  which  constituted  its  theatre. 

The  French  Revolution  has  been  justly  ascribed 
by  political  writers  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
government  of  France  in  the  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies.  The 
sanction  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  popular 
rcsistjiiicc  tci  cntistitulc-d  authority,  noTilirnuil  l-y 
tlic  parly  rruognitirjii,  by  I.fuia  XVI,,  nf  tin- 
infant  TfMHSLitliiiilit.'  Iti/juitilif,  in  onh.-r  t<>  sjiitc 
W  rivti!,  wri-f  :t'':s  lirtir  .^finrt  or  >iiii-iil.d.  liy 
ths  BBuUs  of  liherty  wdtb  sown  brojid-caat 


to  a  desire  for  constitutional  reform  perfectly 
irresistible.  A  simultaneous  spirit,  as  wo  have 
before  observed,  pervaded  a  large  portion  of 
the  British  people,  amongst  whom  the  American 
war  had  never  been  popular ;  and  about  the  year 
1 780,  societies  b^an  to  be  formed  for  tl^e  purpose 
of  obtainiug  parliamentary  reform,  embracing,  as 
fundamental  principles,  fiunual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage. 

The  ^rst  association  for  this  purpose  was  founded 
by  the  celebrated  Major  Cartwrigbt,  and  was  called 
"The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information." 
It  numbered  amongst  its  members  and  supporters 
some  of  the  most  eminent  political  characters  of 
that  or  any  otiier  age.  The  Duke  of  Bichnumd 
acted  as  chairman,  whilst  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Erskine,  Grey,  Tooke,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earls  Camden  and 
Surry,  Lord  Mahoo,  the  Lord  Kayor  of  London, 
and  a  host  of  others,  comprising  members  both  of 
the  aristocracy  and  of  the  two  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature, were  enrolled  on  its  lists.  Many  of  these 
withdrew  from  the  society  before  the  stirring 
scenes  of  the  French  Ecvolution  were  enacted. 
Amongst  the  first  of  these  was  the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond,  who,  having  accepted  the  post  of  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  foremost 
in  prosecuting  his  former  cplleagoes,  the  members 
of  the  society. 

The  object  of  the  institution  was  the  diffusion 
of  correct  political  information,  in  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Beform ;  a  perfectly  legal  object, 
and  constitntionally  pursueid,  by  the  association, 
to  the  end  of  its  existimce.  A  plan  for  this  ob- 
ject was  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  of  Kichmond ; 
and,  on  three  several  occasions,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  namely,  in  1 782, 
1783,  and  1785.  At  the  last-named  period,  he 
had  become  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  on  all 
these  occasions  the  motion  was  lost.  It  may  be  as 
well  here  to  state,  what  the  measure  proposed  by 
Pitt,  and  concocted  by  him  and  the  Duke  of  Kich- 
mond amounted  to,  as  it  will  best  illustrate  their 
conduct  and  character,  in  subsequently  prose- 
cuting with  so  much  vindictiveness,  the  men  with 
whom  they  were,  at  this  time,  pursuing  the  very 
object  which  constitated  the  ground  of  futnie 
prosecution. 

The  Duke  of  Bichmond  was  both  one  of  the  fint 
and  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  effidrat 
members  of  the  association — until  he  received  his 
official  appointment.  The  suhjeot  appears  to  have 
occupied  his  mind  almost  ezclusivel^r ;  and  finding 
that  there  was  a  wide  range  of  opiuion  upon  it, 
amongst  tho  members,  some  being  in  favour  of  s 
moderate,  and  others  of  a  sweeping  measure  of 
reform,  hia  Grace  drew  up  a  specific  plan,  which 
appeai-8  to  have  met  the  approbation  of  the  major- 
ity. It  embraced  annual  parliLUiioutj.  liiiJ  uci- 
\  i-rs;U  Fuffrago,  in  tlie  brtKicl..  tt  jtcxopLitiim  uf  the 
liTiii.  llis  Liiipu:!;;;!',  cxiirc^^ic^l  in  a  l*'UtT  put- 
ll.^lieil  :it  tlic:  Viiuv.  iv:w  iis  {blioWs  : — ''  Ftooi  tb»l 

^mu'ter/'  Uie  liuuse  Qi'0<wnmfi£|,  "I  ban  nottUDj 
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pect  any  good :  end  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
■way  to  make  them  feol  thitt  they  are  really  con- 
cerned in  the  business,  is  to  contend  for  their  full, 
clear,  and  indisputable  rights  of  universal  repre- 
eentfttion.  When  the  people  are  fairly  and  equally 
represented  i^  Parliament,  when  they  have  annual 
opportunities  ef  changing  their  deputies^  and 
through  them  of  controuling  every  abuse  of  Go- 
vernment in  4  safe,  Qi\&j,  and  legal  way,  there  c^in 
be  no  longei;  occasion  fop  recurring  to  those  ever 
doi^gerous,  though  sometimes  necessary  expedients 
of  an  armed  force,  which  nothing  but  a  hod  Qo- 
Temment  can  justily."*^  Itwaa  well  ren^arked  by 
^r.  Erskine,  on  the  tiubscquoiit  trial  of  J^ohn  Horne 
Tooke,  that  "  if  this  letter,  which,  coming  from 
the  Pn^e  of  Bichmoud,  was  only  a  spirited  remon- 
strance against  corrupt  ministers,  had  been  read  in 
evidence  as  the  letter  of  any  one  of  the  state  pri- 
soners, the  whole  nioss  would  have  beei^  trans- 
inute4  instantlf  into  high-treason  qgoinst  the 
king!" 

The  pfForta  of  the  Constitutional  Society  to  bring 
the  subject  of  Reform  before  the  House  of  Com- , 
mons,  although  unsuccessful,  were  the  fueans  of 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  its  importance  apd  ne  ■ 
ceasity  throughout  the  kingdom.  Similar  societies 
were  formed  in  niost  of  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
suchasSouthwark,  ]^^anchester,  Norwich,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  &c.  Thpse  kept  up  an  inti- 
mate correspondence  with  the  central  one  in 
Ijondon ;  but  the  difference  of  opinion  which  ex- 
isted amongst  thp  members,  led  to  the  secession  of 
some  of  the  earliest  an^  warmest  frieuds  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  who  could  not  go  the  length 
of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffr§g^ ;  be- 
lieving that,  however  sincere  the  advocates  of 
those  changes  might  be  in  desiring  to  engraft 
them  on  the  constitution,  they  would  ultimately 
|.cad  to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Amongst  the  first  of 
the  seceders  were  Charles  James  Fox,  "William 
Pitt,  thp  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent men.  The  Puke  of  Hichmoud  aUo  left 
early,  upon  bis  appointment  as  a  cabinet  niiuister. 

TI49  decline  of  thp  Constitutional  Association 
was  not  on  account  of  any  exceptions  taken  to  its 
proceedings  by  the  GoTornmcnt,  nor  w^o  these 
copsidered  dangerous  to  the  constitution  or  the 
aathoritieB  of  the  country.  That  event,  however, 
soon  occurred  which,  whilst  it  gave  a  fresh  sti- 
jnulns  to  this  society,  caused  the  founding  of 
othei9  in  TariouB  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  of 
-which  certainly  went  dangerous  lengths  in  their 
ideaq  and  planq  of  reform,  4nd  thus  iKrought  botlf 
upon  themselves  and  those  whq  were  more  mo- 
derate and  constitutional  in  their  views,  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government,  many  members  of 
which  had  themselves  been  the  chief  instruments 
in  raising  the  spirit  of  the  people,  which  they 
now  sought  to  crush  by  a  vindictive  and  relentless 
prosecution. 


•  Letter  of  the  Doke  of  Biohmond  to  Colonel  Sbannan, 
at  that  timfl  the  comrasoder  of  the  Volaoteeis  of  Ireland, 
(a  self-constituted  militaty  bod^,)  but  without  mj  com- 
ptisuon  from  the  Ciowib 


The  French  Eevolution,  wliich  commenced  in 
1789,  was  hailed  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
England,  as  the  cpramencement  of  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  mankin  i.  And  certiiinly,  if  ever  a 
government  needed  a  change  it  was  that  of  France ; 
if  ever  a  monarchy  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the 
sqffrogcs  of  a  people  and  rendered  itself  unworthy 
of  their  support,  it  was  the  dynasty  of  the  Capets. 
Despotism  the  most  grinding ;  corruption  the  most 
venal ;  profligacy  the  most  unblushing ;  and  ex- 
travagance thp  most  unbounded,  characterized 
the  Court  and  administration  of  the  Sourbons; 
poisoning  the  yery  fountains  of  virtuous  and  well- 
ordered  society,  ^m  the  domestic  circle  to  the 
bench  of  justice.  The  lives,  the  liberties,  the 
properties  of  the  subject,  were  liable  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  aiiy  momcDt,  under  authoriiy,  for  a  mer- 
cenary consideration.  And  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample of  the  Court  gave  a  tinge  to  the  various 
gradations  of  society,  down  to  the  very  lowest 
class. 

It  is  not  o\iT  design  to  give  a  history  of  the 
French  Bcvolution,  but  rather  to  exhibit  its  reflex 
action  upon  the  British  people,  who  felt  the  shock  in 
a  far  greater  proportion,  it  must  be  confessed,  than 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  warranted.  The 
question  of  Keform,  it  is  true,  had  been  mootedby 
the  highest  authority,  so  far,  atlcast,  as  rank,  talent, 
and  influence  were  concerned ;  but,  by  this  time,  a 
large  number  of  the  most  influential  friends  of  that 
measure  had  receded  from  the  movement,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difiionlty  of  keeping  some  of  the  mem- 
bers within  constitutioniil  bounds.  Several  of  the 
seceders  bad  also  become  cabinet  ministers, 
amongst  whom  were  TjV'ilUam  Pitt  tmd  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  both  of  whom  were  now  the  deter- 
mined enemies  of  the  Constitutional  Association, 
and  those  other  societies  which  had  arisen  out  of 
the  circumstances  qf  the  times. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  secocJ  phase  of 
the  French  devolution  had  taken  place,  when  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.  had  briught 
upon  the  royal  family  and  the  aristocracy  tlioso 
horrible  dis-istcrs  which  alarmed  and  distracted 
the  whole  of  Europe,  that  tlie  corresponding  move- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  began  to  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Government.  "With- 
out question,  a  large  party  had  drank  deep  into 
the  republican  spirit,  from  the  same  fountain 
which  had  supplied  the  Jacobins  of  France,  mmicly, 
t;he  example  of  the  American  colonics,  whoso  in- 
dependence had  settled  into  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  shall  not  stop  to  enquire  what  effect 
such  a  change  would  have  produced  with  us,  or 
how  far  the  theory  of  republicanism  is  or  is  not 
superior  as  an  abstract  principle  to  that  of  mon- 
archy. But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  none  of  the 
European  countries  or  peoples  are  prepared  for 
such  a  change ;  and  France,  above  all  others,  is 
imfitted  for  the  adoption  of  republican  institutions. 
Every  attepipt  to  effect  such  1^  change  there,  has 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  military  des- 
potism, and  the  consequent  extinction  of  liberty. 

It  is  possible  that  from  the  different  character 
of  the  British  people  they  ifo^M  ht^vc  exhibited 
a  more  latioiua  deyeJfpjifS^  ^^eowfeli^ 
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principle,  had  they  at  that  period  been  able  to 
effect  the  change.  But  the  fact  ia,  a  lai^  ma- 
joritj,  eBpecially  of  the  middle  class,  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  were  warmly  attached  to  royalty, 
and  to  the  constitution,  and  had  no  wish  what- 
ever for  a  change  of  government,  however  desirous 
they  were  to  have  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was,  therefore,  with  grief  that  they 
saw  revolutionary  clubs  established,  and  republi- 
can principles  openly  avowed  by  the  members  of 
those  clubs,  which  not  only  laid  them  open  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Government,  but  involved  all, 
even  the  more  constitutional  societies,  in  the 
same  denunciation,  and  the  same  vindictive  pro- 
secution. 

The  five  years  which  followed  the  ^th  of 
Louis  and  the  destruction  of  the  French  monarchy, 
reflected  lasting  disgrace  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  William  Pitt.  It  was  a  reign  of  terror 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  vitb  this  dif- 
ference, that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  frightfiil 
atrocities  were  coounitted  by  a  band  of  lawless 
miscreants,  who  soon  after,  in  their  turns,  ex- 
piated their  crimes  at  the  guillotine;  whilst  here 
the  Government  were  the  butchers,  who  attacked 
indiscriminately  the  guilty  and  the  innocent, — the 
ferocious  republican  and  the  moderate  retbrmer, 
Hundreds  of  blank  warrants,  ready  signed,  were 
sent  down  to  the  different  cities  and  towns  where 
reform  associations  were  established,  to  be  filled 
up  at  the  leisure  and  discretion  of  the  infamous 
myrmidons  of  the  Government,*  who,  anxious  to 
show  their  zeal  and  loyalty,  made  no  scruple  of 
denouncing  some  of  the  most  estimable  characters 
in  the  kingdom.  No  discrimination  was  made, 
but  the  same  charge  of  high  treason  was  brought 
against  men  as  loyal  as  the  minister  himself,  and 
who  had  but  followed  the  former  precept  and 
exampl^of  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  both 
of  whom  were  now  seeking  their  blood. 

Amongst  the  most  respectable  of  these  men  was 
John  Home  Tooke,  who,  after  the  secesraon  fivm 
the  Beformers  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  acted  as 
chairman  at  tiie  meetings  of  tlw  Constitutional 
Society.  This  gwtlcnum  was  by  profession  a 
olei^man,  but  Imd  no  appointment.f   He  had 

*  At  Norwich,  for  instance,  between  one  and  two 
hundred  such  warrants  were  sent  to  Clover,  who  acted  in 
the  double  capacity  of  barrack-master  and  spy.  A  curi- 
ous circamstance  occurred  at  this  period,  in  connection 
with  this  man,  which,  as  it  will  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  times,  and  has  never  been  in  print,  we  will  relate. 
CIoTer  hid  receiTed  a  letter  from  W.  'Wyndham,  then 
eecrelaiy  at  war,  charging  hun  to  keep  a  sharp  look-oot 
upon  the  Beformers,  and  particalarlj  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  Rev.  Mark  Wilkfg,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
leader.  This  letter  was  accidentally  dropped  in  the 
street  by  Clover;  and  being  picked  up  by  a  friend  of 
WOkee,  waa  instantly  taken  to  him.  He  at  once  took  it 
to  March  the  printer,  and  ordered  500  copies  to  be  struck 
off.  Clover,  having  been  informed  of  this,  went  in  a 
towering  rage  to  demand  his  letter  from  the  printer;  but 
vuwea  happening  to  be  in  the  shop,  after  giving  him  a 
^  whiqb  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing,  in- 

CTMsed  his  order  to  .-1,000  copies,  which  wer«  struck  off, 

hu  .^r  ^if^B****"^-  Clover  never  recovered 
his  character  after  this  blow. 

"WW  tor  Bome  borough,  hut  his  politictl  opiaionB  len- 


passed  the  middle  age,  and  being  in  a  vetkRa 
of  health,  would  glafiy  have  retired  esaadj 
public  life,  and  drnt  himself  up  in  his  hsKSL  d 
garden  at  Wimbledtm,  where  he  resided.  Aei 
of  duty  to  his  country  alone  led  him  to  tatzi 
holding  his  post  in  the  movement  of  tlie  dsr;  a 
his  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Assoeitu 
was  often  the  means  of  keeping  the  more  itss  ji 
ardent  members  within  bounds.  He  wss,  hi  '.■  I 
by  the  influence  his  character  and  BtatioDiS%^: 
him,  the  moderator  of  the  party ;  and  bQ  dn 
mcnts  of  importance  belonging  to  the  aoociici 
or  emanating  &om  it,  were  submitted  to  hiri 
approval  or  correction. 

In  the  meantime,  arrests  had  taken  placir  i 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  many  partia  b 
been  tried  on  the  cha^  of  high  trcsML  i 
several  cases  convictions  were  obtained,  and  kc 
had  suffered  the  eztzeme  pmal^  of  tiie  In 
Others  had  been  sentenced  to  txanspotitlim  n 
long  periods,  amongst  whom  were  Fkhna,  ^i 
ving,  Muir,  Kargarot,  and  Oerrald,  in  8«>li:. 
The  cases  of  these  men  excited  the  deqiest 
pathy  with  all  classes,  except  that  of  the 
cutors.  No  one  who  knew  their  prerionsii* 
rncters,  believed  them  guilty  of  the  crimes 
their  chai^ ;  and  the  infisimous  character  ti  *a 
of  the  witnesses  brought  against  them,  exci'i^  J 
indignation  of  all  honest  men.  TranEpoitatiLC  i 
Xew  South  "Wales  (or  Botany  Bay)  was  no  simrJ 
at  that  period ;  and  such  were  the  hanlEfup»  -i 
cruelty  these  men  were  subjected  to,  thai  » 
believe,  not  one  of  them  lived  to  retnro  to  Li 
native  land.  It  was,  in  fact,  believed,  tbt  la 
Oovemment  directed,&em  to  be  treated  with  nJ 
severity,  as  to  break  down  their  spirit  and  effirt- 
tution  at  the  same  time. 

This  conduct  of  the  Government,  &r 
daunting  the  London  reformers,  excited  thou  :i 
greater  activity,  accompanied  with  more  rigik-^ 
and  caution.  They  passed  votes  of  sympstbr  ^ 
commiseration  with  the  suffiarers,  and  mm.f~- 
ized  the  king  fco:  a  mitigation  of  their  6eiit£ft^ 
A  deaf  ear,  however,  was  turned  to  thdr  re;**- 
sentations,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  noi  o^; 
woidd  their  memorial  not  be  attended  to,  bctli' 
the  memorialists  themselves  would  thoictfx^ 
be  marked  men,  and  that  their  tmn  wooMw.^^ 
come  to  stand  at  the  bar,  on  the  same  sm^' 
charge  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king. 

At  this  period,  Home  Tooke  was  looked  in 
as  the  head  of  the  Constitutional  AssociatiTOS 
London.    Moderate  in  his  view^  and  a  sis^, 
lover  of  the  constitution  in  Church  and  Stab.  : 
which  he  repudiated  all  wish  to  change  tbe  fc" 
whilst  he  boldly  and  fearlessly  ^vocattd  •  * 
rection  of  its  abuses,  he  rallied  round  hio 
formers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  holdisg  Us 
violent  in  check,  and  stimnlatii^;  the  Inkenic' 
more  decided  action. 


dered  him  so  ohnoxioDs  to  the  GovemmeDt  thatii  ^ 
to  get  rid  of  him,  they  put  in  force  an  order  or  mk  ii'^ 
House,  before  seldom  enforced,  that  bo  person  o  t'* 
orders  should  be  eligible  to  sen-e  in  ParliamW- .  • 
consequence  of  this  reBoi6QQn^^.~]itKcoi>V^ 
vacate  his  seat.  Digitized  by 
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Every  Snnday,  his  houBo  at  'Wimbledon  Com- 
mon was  open  to  all  coracre  who  could  brin{j  a 
rerammendation  from  any  leading  man  of  the 
party.  At  these  political  rennions,  which  were 
sometimes  nnmeronsi,  public  affairs  were  discussed 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  under  the  impression 
that  no  spies  or  traitors  could  possibly  obtain  ad- 
mittance, and  that  consequently  self-interest  would 
prevent  what  took  place  from  transpiring.  Such, 
however,  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

On  one  of  these  weekly  occasions,  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  John  Wharton  was  introduced,  as  , 
having  recently  been  returned  a  member  of  Par-  ^ 
liament  in  the  Reform  interest,  for  the  borough  of 
Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.    He  was  represented  as : 
possessing  ooimderable  talent,  and  capable  of  in- 
troducing a  measure  in  Parliament  with  good 
effect.    The  following  passage  in  the  life  of  John 
Home  Tooke,  by  a  contemporary,  will  explain  this 
man's  character : — 

Among  the  immense  number  of  spies  and  infonners 
now  employed,  were  several  of  a  higher  order,  some  of 
whom  were  aolely  actuated  b;  zeal,  whilst  others  who 
would  have  npumed  the  idea  of  pecuniary  gratification, 
were  inflneaced  by  the  hope  of  office  and  appointments. 
One  of  these  latter  had  for  some  time  attactied  himself 
to  Mr.  Tooke,  and  was  a  frequent  vigitor  at  Wimbledon. 
His  situation  and  character  were  calculated  to  shield  him 
from  suspicion ;  but  his  host,  who  was  too  acute  to  be  so 
easily  duped,  soon  baw  through  the  tlimsy  veil  of  his  pre- 
tended discontent ;  as  he  had  many  personal  fri.-nds  in  va- 
riotts  departments  of  Oovemmeat,  be  soon  discovered  the 
views,  connections,  and  pursuits  of  his  guest;  but  in- 
stead of  upbraiding  him  for  bis  treachery  and  dissimu- 
lation, and  trejting  him  with  contempt,  as  most  other 
men  in  his  situation  would  have  done,  he  determined  to 
foil  him,  if  possible,  at  his  own  weapons. 

He  accordingly  pretended  to  admit  the  spy  into  bis  en- 
tire confidence,  and  completed  the  delusion  by  actually 
reodering  the  person  who  wished  to  circumvent  him,  in 
hU  turn,  a  dupe.  Mr.  Tooke  begui  by  dropping  hints 
relative  to  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the  popular  party, 
taking  care  to  magnify  their  nnmben>,  pimsiog  their 
unanimity,  and  commending  tlieir  resolution.  By  de- 
{frees  he  descended  to  particulars  i  and  at  length  com- 
municated confidentially,  and  under  the  most  solemn 
promise  of  seeresy,  the  alarming  iutelligence  that  some 
of  the  Guutb  were  gained,  that  an  armed  force  was  or- 
ganized, and  that  the  nation  was  actually  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution. 

After  a  number  of  interviews,  he  at  length  affected 
to  own  that  he  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  boasted,  like  Pompey  of  old,  that  he  could  raise 
legions  by  merely  stamping  bis  foot  on  the  groimd. 

Although  no  name  is  mentioned  In  this  account, 
there  is  not  a  doubt,  from  what  followed,  that 
Wharton  is  the  party  referred  to.  We  think  it, 
however,  doubtful  whether  Tooke  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  detestable  mission  with  which 
"Wharton  was  entrusted,  as  the  account  would  lead 
ue  to  believe.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  the 
-whole  party  were  completely  mystiiied  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  the  important  events  which  took 
place  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Wharton  to 
3Ir.  Tooke's  weekly  meetings.  These  events 
were,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  eleven  other 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Association,  of  the 
details  of  which  we  shall  now  give  a  summary 
account. 

One  of  the  first  parous  arreated  in  London  vat 
xo.  ccxzzm. 


Thomas  Hardy,  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
The  chnractor  of  this  man,  like  that  of  Tooke, 
was  beyond  suspicion,  cither  in  point  of  moral  or 
political  integrity.  He  was  a  shoe-maker,  but  in 
intelligence  was  far  superior  to  the  generality  of 
tradesmen,  for  which  cause  he  was  chosen  for  the 
office.  Upon  his  arrest,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Tooke : 

"  Dear  Citizen, — This  momiog,  at  six  o'clock, 
Citizen  Hardy  was  taken  away  by  an  order  from 
the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  They  seized  every- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Query: 
Is  it  possible  to  get  ready  bv  Thursday  ? 

"Yours, 

"Jerh.  Jotce." 
This  letter  was  stopped  and  opened  at  the  post- 
office,  where  it  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  last  clause  of  it,  which  merely  re- 
ferred to  the  preparing  of  extracts  from  the  lied 
Book,"  of  the  emoluments  which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
family  derived  from  the  public,  was  believed  to 
have  reference  to  a  general  rising;  end  the 
Government  wore  instantly  on  the  alert.  Mr. 
Tooke's  movements  were  narrowly  watched,  and 
his  carriage  was  followed  to  town.  He  dined, 
the  next  duy,  at  a  fnend's  house  in  Spital  Square, 
and  had  the  honour  of  a  patrol  of  horse  soldiers 
to  gtmrd  the  house.  All  this  was  merely  amusing 
to  Tooke,  who  was  quite  unconscious  of  huving 
committed  any  overt  act  that  would  lead  to  his 
arrest.  In  this  he  was  mistaken;  for  Ministers 
had  taken  the  alarm,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th  of  May,  1794,  he  was  feized  in  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  on  a  chai^  of  high  treason, 
and  at  once  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

Here  he  was  confined,  a  close  prisoner,  for 
several  months,  not  being  allowed  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  nor  was  any  one  permitted  to  visit  him, 
or  hold  intercourse  with  him  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, except  his  g  loler.  His  health  sinking  under 
this  treatment,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  an  order  was  constequently 
usued  lor  the  admissioa  of  Doctors  Pearson  and 
Cline,  as  often  as  the  state  of  Tooke's  health  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  and  also  of  his  nephew. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
respecting  the  precise  charge  upon  which  Mr. 
Tooke's  arrest  took  place ;  it  being  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  letter  given  above,  which  was 
written  in  an  ambiguous  way,  was  the  moving 
cause.  Mr.  Tooke  himself  was  for  a  long  time, 
as  wc  have  before  observed,  exceedingly  mystified 
on  the  subject,  not  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  letter,  and  quite  unconscious  of  any  act 
that  could  be  construed  into  treason  by  the  laws 
of  England.  Still  he  did  not  know  how  far  he 
might  have  been  compromised  by,  and  implicated 
in,  the  acts  of  others,  who  were  less  cautious  than 
himself.  The  real  cause,  however,  was  subse- 
quently made  known  to  him  in  a  manner  which 
precluded  its  being  made  public  during  the  life  of 
the  principal  party  concerned,  only  three  persons 
being  privy  to  it.  On  the  deatl^  of  the  personage 
referred  t»,  whicli  tf^^tpiw^fe^^^fer  ^^^t 
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the  secret  became  known  to  a  fev  personB, 
amongst  whom  was  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  to 
whom  it  was  related  hj  an  eminent  divine ;  and 
the  correctness  of  it  was  coniinned  to  him  in  the 

?ear  1820,  by  John  Thelwall,  one  of  Home 
'ooke's  aasodates,  and  imprisoned  with  him  on 
the  same  chai^  of  high  treason.  The  details  of 
this  account  we  shall  now  present  to  the  reader. 

Upon  the  arrest  and  committal  of  Tooke  and 
bis  friends — twelve  in  number — the  association 
disaolred  itsolj^  as  did  also  those  in  the  ooantry. 
Bat  in  every  place  the  membras  wen  marked 
men,  and  iramutts  were  sent  down,  as  ire  have 
already  stated,  to  be  instantly  executed,  in  case 
Tooke  and  the  other  prisoners  were  conTioted. 
HappUy  tiie  efforts  of  the  Crown  to  eHeot  its 
saugninaiT  purpose  were  frustrated  by  the  friend- 
ship for  Tooke  of  an  individual  in  high  life.  It 
is  possible  that  the  honest  jury  who  tried  him 
might  have  acquitted  him  independrait  of  this 
act  of  friendship ;  certain  it  is,  howeror,  that  by 
it  the  Crown  was  disarmed,  and  the  only  distinct 
act  of  delinqueucy  was  omitted  to  be  urged 
against  him  through  the  following  stratagem. 

One  evening  after  Tooke's  nephew,  who  nsoally 
visited  him  every  day,  had  left  him,  a  stranger 
was  announced  by  the  turnkey.  Tooke  desired 
he  might  be  shown  in,  when  a  tall  man,  muffled 
vp  in  a  wrapping  doak,  and  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  fiuse,  entered  the  room,  and  sainted  him 
courteondy.  Wh^  tiie  tnnikey  luid  retired,  the 
atranger  addressed  Mr.  Tooke  to  Ibis  effect: 
**  Ton  an  no  donbt  sorprised  at  my  visit,  but  I 
beg  to  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  friendly  one,  in 
prw>f  of  which  I  am  nbont  to  put  my  life  in  your 
hands  in  order  to  save  yours.  I  am  a  member  of 
his  M^esty's  Privy  Council,  and  my  object  in 
coming  is  to  inform  you  of  the  real  cause  of  your 
arrest,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  you  are  ex- 
posed. It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  at  your 
dinner  party  on  finnday  last,  a  motion  was  pro- 
posed, to  be  brought  before  Parliament,  for  in- 
creasing the  pay  of  the  navy ;  and  that  when  it 
was  objected  by  one  of  the  company  that  this 
would  breed  a  mutiny,  you  remarked,  *thaf»  tx- 
acUjf  whai  we  mml.'*  This  observation  was  car- 


•  The  eirmuDstaooes  rsspecting  this  affidr  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  At  a  nwrloos  meeting  at  Tooke'tt  house,  it  wsr 
detenniafld  taSt  Whartoo  sboold  bring  forward  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  a  motion  bearing  on  the  sabject  ot 
Beform.  This  was  done,  and  the  motioo  bein^  seconded, 
it  was  timely  met  1^  the  prerioos  question  being  moved, 
which  was  pat  to  the  voU  and  carried,  without  an^  (me 
SfKHiking  against  the  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 
Ibis  was  considered  rather  siogular,  but  as  Wharton  ac- 
quitted himself  lety  creditably  on  the  occatdon,  not 
modi  Importaaee  was  ^taehed  to  the  drcuraatance. 

On  a  snbseqncnt  meeting  at  Tooke's,  it  was  proposed 
that  another,  and  more  pointMl  motion  should  be  brought 
forward  by  Wharton.  During  the  debate  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  it,  one  of  the  guests  proposed  that  it  should  be 
a  motion  fbr  increasing  tbe  pay  at  the  navy.  No," 
sdd  another,  "that  woald  create  a  nntiny  amongst  the 
sesmen."  "Well,"  aaid  Tooke,  "that's  just  what  is 
wanted.*  Tha  mestiag  bnika  iq>  without  coming  to  any 
demion ;  and,  befbre  tbe  next  Sunday,  the  sn«8t  ot 
Tooke  and  bia  fiiends  had  pot  a  stop  to  th^  Anther 
pw«*»din«». 


ried  to  the  Minister  by  Wharton,  tiie  member  far 
Beverley,  who  was  of  the  party,  and  your  arrest 
was  the  consequence. 

"  In  the  Pnvy  Council  held  to-day,  "Wharton 
has  been  examined,  and  it  was  afterwards  debated 
in  what  way  his  evidence  should  be  adduced  against 
you ;  whethCT  the  informer  should  be  called  by 
the  Crown,  or  whether  they  should  allow  yon  to 
call  him,  and  so  convict  you  out  of  the  mouth  of 
your  own  witness  ?  The  council  broke  np  without 
deciding  this  question,  which  will  be  l»t>ught  be- 
fore it  again  to-morrow.  I  will,  therefore,  be  h^ 
again  to-nunnw  evening,  to  let  you  know  their 
decinon." 

"The  soonndrel,"  said  Tooke,  when  the 
stranger  had  ctrndnded;  "I  always  snqiected 
him  of  not  being  over-hearty  in  the  cam^  bat  I 
could  not  have  bdioved  him  guilty  of  so  atradons 
a  breach  of  confidence.  However,  we  most  en- 
deavour to  out-manceuvre  them  yiet."  After  a 
short  conversation  the  stranger  took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning,  Tooke  sent  for  his  solicitor, 
and^  in  confidence  communicated  to  htm  whut  he 
had"  learned,  but  without  divulging  the  way  in 
which  he  obtained  his  information.  He  tben  di- 
rected him  to  go  to  Wharton  and  serve  him  with 
a  subpoena,  and  to  beg  of  him  not  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  court  at  the  trial ;  that  he  conddered 
him  the  most  important  witness  in  his  favour ; 
and,  in  short,  that  he  depended  on  bim  more  than 
all  the  rest;  and  it  was,  therefore,  of  tbe  utmoet 
consequence  to  him  that  he  shotild  be  present  on 
the  occasion. 

This  was  dtme  the  same  day;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, Tooke's  incognito  vintw  again  made  his 
appearance,  and  stated  that  Wharton  had  detailed 
to  the  Vriyj  Council  w^t  had  passed  with  the 
solicitor.  Upon  which  it  was  uumimoiiBljr  agreed, 
that  Tooke  should  be  allowed  to  call  him  as  his 
witness,  and  that  then  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
should  obtain  the  most  direet  and  unequivocal 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  by  a  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Tooke  now  felt  completely  at  ease,  and  began 
making  his  arrangements  tor  his  d^mce.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  determined  to  defend  himself ; 
but  bis  solicitor,  after  a  long  argument  with  him 
on  the  subject,  oonoluded  by  saying,  "  Well,  sir, 
you  must  act  as  you  please ;  but  if  you  do,  you 
will  certainly  be  hanged."  "  Then,"  repUed  Tooke 
instantly,  "  I'll  bo  banged  If  I  do !"  and  directed 
him  to  give  the  brief  to  Heniy  BMdne. 

The  number  of  witoessea  sabpoenaed  aa  bofli 
rides  amounted  to  some  hnndreda.  lAosefer  the 
defence  ouiaisted  chiefly  ot  the  higgler  ranks  of 
society,  wi&  whom  Tooke  had  been  <m  tmns  ci 
intimacy  all  his  life :  thOT-  inelnded  his  quondam 
aseodatee  in  the  cause  <^  Befbrm,  not  forgetting 
William  Pitt  (the  Prime  Kinistar),  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  (the  Mast^  of  the  Ordnance),  with 
many  other  distinguished  personages,  who,  like 
them,  had  not  only  abandoned  their  former  prin- 
ciples, but  were  now  tbe  vindictive  persecutors  of 
those  who  acted  with  greater  consistency.  Whar- 
ton appears  to  have  been  subpoenaed  by  both  the 
poeeevtor  toA  tiw  (riseaer,  u  his  Aane  appean— 
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for  the  first  and  last  time  in  the  proceedings  — 
anumgst  the  witnesees  for  the  Crown,  oa  whose 
behalf,  howeTer,  he  tos  not  called,  aa  was  pre- 
viottsly  arranged. 

Vhe  trial  eonunenced  vaiAet  &T0^hl6  cironm- 
■tancea  in  maor  rejects.  The  whole  of  the 
twelTOpiiaonera' weroindodedintheaame  bill  of 
indictnieat,  sent  up  to  the  grand  jnrjr;  bat  they 
olaimed  to  be  tried  antarately,  which  waa  granted. 
Hardy  had  preriottGly  been  tried  and  acquitted, 
there  not  being  a  aha^w  of  evidence  that  ooald 
be  relied  on,  to  bring  home  to  him  the  chai^  of 
treason.  Erakine,  who  had  ao  sncoessfully  con- 
ducted his  defence,  was  himself  a  staunch  re- 
fermo- ;  and  althongh  he  had  seceded  from  the 
association,  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
Tooke's  principles  and  asBociates,  to  know  both 
the  weak  points  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoners, 
and  the  strong  ones  in  their  defence.  When  these 
tdTBQtages  are  coupled  with  the  powi>rful  elo- 
queoce,  the  great  legal  acumen  and  knowledge, 
the  ardent  lore  of  freedom,  and  the  undaunted 
ooonge,  by  which  Erskioe'a  eharacter  was  marked, 
itwiU  be  manifest  that  the  chancea  were  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  priaonets. 

Bu^  indepoident  of  thisi  the  public  mind  began 
to  take  the  alarm,  as  to  whither  the  vindictive 
pnweedinga  ctf  the  Crown  wne  tending.  The 
pnnecntiona  in  Scotland  "were  harsh  in  the  ex- 
tran^  and  made  no  discrimination  between  the 
Rspectable  and  moderate  reformer  and  the  furious 
democrat;   and  the  same  tragical  results, — for 
j     lives  bad  been  taken  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
— were  now  sought  to  be  obtained  in  London 
uid  the  English  provinces.    Nor  would  it  stop 
here  if  the  Crown  proved  successful  in  the  present 
prosecution.  It  had  determined  to  "  run  a  muck  " 
at  alt  reform  and  reformers,  and  by  a  multitude 
of  wammts  make  a  complete  sweepstake  of  the 
I     most  respectable  of  the  latter,  thereby  hoping  to 
Btrike  terror  into  the  inferior  ranks.   The  writer 
(tf  this  sketch  lu^pens  to  be  but  too  well  ac- 
I     quaicted  with  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  upwards 
I     of  flf^  of  his  own  relatives  and  friends  in  a 
provincial  ^ty  having  been  amongst  the  pro- 
snibed,  every  one  of  whom  would  have  been 
arrested  and  tried  on  a  chaiige  of  high  treason, 
b«d Home  Tooke  been  convicted;  the  warrants 
j     A)r  Heir  arrest  (among  others)  being  in  the  hands 
I     of  the  local  antlioritieB,  ready  to  be  executed  at  a 
:     moment's  warning.    It  was  therefore  the  general 
feeling, — doubtless  exti>nding  itself  to  the  jury- 
panel, — that  nothing  but  the  most  direct  and 
Tinequivocal  evidence  of  guilt  would  justify  an 
adverse  verdict  against  the  prisoners.  Conse- 
queotly  the  principle  of  eotutructive  ir«a»on,  upon 
vhich  alone  it  wus  hoped  to  obtain  a  conviction, 
was  kicked  out  of  court  with  disgust  and  abhor- 
y^iicet  as  unworthy  of  «  free  country  and  of  the 
"wtitntion  of  Trial  by  Jury. 
An  incident  oecnrred  at  the  outset  of  the 

•  Their  Dunes  were,  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home 
i«we,  J.  A.  Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Tho- 
mas WanUe,  Thomas  Hokioft.  John  Richter,  Matthew 
Jolin  ThrtwaU,  Biohaid  Hodgson,  and  John 


proceeding!,  whieh  4iBplayB  th^  fearlessness  of 
Tooke's  charaotw.  'When  called  upon  to  plead 
and  to  say  how  he  i^ould  be  tried,  he  eyed  the 
court  for  some  seconds  in  a  significant  manner, 
which  few  men  were  better  able  to  assume ;  and 
shaking  his  head,  emphatically  replied,  —  "I 
wmdi  be  tried  by  Qod  and  my  country ;  hut  " 

It  ia  impoaribla  to  giy9  any  adeqoate  analysis 
of  this  memcH^le  triiu,  the  avonrable  result  of 
which  to  the  prisoQen  probably  saved  the  lives 
of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  respectable  citi- 
zens. It  must  suffice  us  to  state  that  the  evi- 
dence for  the  Crown,  whilst  it  displayed  great 
imprudence  in  some,  and  folly  in  others,  of  the 
Reformers,  did  not  bring  home  a  particle  of  guilt 
to  the.prisoner.  This  l^e  counsel  for  the  Crown 
did  not  regard,  feeling  himself  sure  of  eliciting 
enongh  for  a  conviction  upon  &e  cross-examina- 
tion of  Wharton,  who  stood  there  in  court  as  the 
bosom-friend  of  the  man  he  was  about  to  betray 
to  the  executioner.  The  chief  part  of  the  charge 
consisted  of  a  multitude  of  written  and  printed 
documents,  which  it  was  attentpted  to  identify  or 
connect  with  Tooke,  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Association.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, that  when  snch  papers  were  put  into  hishands 
for  inspection  he  invariably  altmd  and  softened 
down  such  e^ressionB  or  sentmoes  as  appear^  to 
him  to  have  a  rev*dutionary  tendency;  and  even 
the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  plan  of  Reform 
was  tlie  basis  of  Tooke's  own  plan,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter never  went  beyond  it,  or  sought  to  obtain  it  by 
other  than  constitutional  means.  Thus  the  case 
for  the  Crown  was  closed  without  bringing  home 
to  the  prisoner  anything  whatever  stronger  than 
constructive  guilt  of  the  most  inconclusive  kind. 

For  the  defence,  a  hundred  witnesses  were 
collected  in  ooiirtrincluding  the  most  illustrious 
names  that  adorn  the  history  of  that  eventiiil 
period.  Charles  Fox,  WilUam  Pitt,  Richard 
£rinsley  Sheridan,  the  i>uke  of  Richmond,  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Duke  oS  Bedford,  with  a  host  of 
similar  celebntiefl,  were  called  up  on  this  occasion 
and  spoke  to  the  general  reepeotalnlity  of  tiie 
prisoner;  and  most  of  then^  expressed  their  disbe- 
lief that  he  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  chai^.  Pitt  committed  himself  most 
grossly  by  his  repated  "wi  m  riear^'*  replies, 
when  questioned  upon  &cts  that  occurred  when 
he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Association ;  so  that,  at  last,  Tooke  called  up 
another  witness  (we  believe  it  was  Fox)  to  con- 
front him,  when  he  at  once  recovered  his  recollec- 
tion and  admitted  the  fact  in  question.  Tooke 
turned  to  the  court  and  said,  "  Hy  lord,  the 
honorable  gentleman  appears  to  have  a  very  con- 
venient memory,  which  retaina  nothing  he  wishes 
to  forget !" 

But  where  was  the  iraitor  Wharton  ?  Waiting 
to  comidete  the  purchase  of  the  Minister's  favour, 
by  the  betrayal  of  Uie  man  who,  he  believt'd, 
depended  upon  him.  more  tlian  any  other  for  a 
succf'Saiul  defence.  As  the  reader  wiU  have  sur- 
mised, he  vat  not  tsittUi,  tfi  ^^^^  ^ 
yuiity  thing  eiuluang^^^^.^^^q^uuLX  (j^sac^aot  tlie 
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prisoner,  convpjing  t*he  conTiction  that  the  laltor  j 
wa^  fully  aware  of  his  tix-acheiy.  In  fact,  fw 
little  apprehension  had  Toolic  of  the  result  of  the 
trial,  that  not  more  than  Irom  ten  to  fittcen  of  hU 
■witnesses  had  been  called,  when  he  signified  to  his 
attorney  that  he  wished  the  defence  to  be  closed, 
being  quite  satisfied  that  it  should  rest  upon  the 
evidence  already  adduced.  The  counsel  for  the 
Crown  objected  to  this  in  vain,  conscious  that  it 
was  upon  Wharton  alone  that  their  hoiKs  of  a 
convictio't  now  rested.  Tooke  was  inflexible, 
and  the  ciuc  on  both  sides  being  closed,  the  jnd^e 
sumnii  d  np,  in  a  Rpeech  which  occupied  a  whole 
day  in  de  ivering ;  in  the  courstt  of  which  he 
remarked  tliet  notwithstanding  the  high  character 
the  prinoner  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  the 
illnstrionB  persons  who  had  been  called  for  in  the 
defence,  ns  well  as  those  for  the  Crown,  there 
were  Bospicioiu  points  in  his  conduct  which  he 
would  have  been  glad  tfi  hare  had  cleared  up  by 
further  meUne*.  AVhy  the  prisoner  had  declined 
calling  those  witnesses  who  by  their  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  proceedings  could  have  done 
this,  was  beat  known  to  himself;  but  certainly  it 


would  hare  been  desintble  to  have  had  those  ptnnb 

itatistactorily  explained. 

After  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  verdict 
occupied  but  a  tew  minutes,  the  jury  being 
uniinimous  in  declaring  the  prisoner,  "  Kot 
Guilty."  Before  leaving  the  conrt,  Tooke 
addr«»ed  Wharton:  "Thou  base  scoundrel," 
said  he,  "  go  home  to  your  Yorkshire  den,  and 
hide  your  head  there,  for  you  ore  unfit  to  mix  in 
the  world  with  honest  men !" 

The  result  of  this  memorable  trial  was  most 
fortunate  for  the  country.  Thelwall  and  Holcroft 
were  put  to  the  bar  the  next  day,  but  no  evidence 
WHS  brought  against  them,  and  they  were  acquitted. 
AU  ulterior  proceedings  of  the  Govmimoit  against 
the  Ucformers  were  stayed,  and  the  people  were 
again  enabled  to  breathe  freely,  under  the  oim- 
viction,  that  however  despotically  uidined  the 
Government  nay,  at  times,  show  themselres. 
there  is  a  power  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  conntr^-,  to  counteract  it,  and 
to  re-establish  its  liberties  by  the  very  means 
taken  to  destroy  them. 
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1. 

Upon  a  rivet:  sweeping  by,  far-spreading  plains  between, 

Upon  tb3  dusky  pines  so  giim,  upon  the  oaks  so  green. 

And  on  a  wide  enfiampmeut.  and  on  a  leaguer'd  town, 

Foiuriog  her  li^'ht,  serene  and  white,  the  Moon  of  May  looked  down. 

2. 

All  down  on  bridge  and  barbican  was  poured  that  pensive  hue, 
On  beU'ry  tliat  athwart  the  sti'eet  its  sombre  shadow  threw, 
And  on  ilie  solemn  minster,  with  portal  old  and  gray. 
And  o'er  the  tents  that  roimd  and  far  like  a  heaveless  ocean  lay. 

3. 

Duly  from  steeple  and  from  tow'r  rang  out  the  midnight  bell, 
Far-flinging  over  flood  and  field  its  deep  sonorous  kueU ; 
And  stringing  to  its  music  their  wild  fantastic  rhymes. 
Half  merrily,  half  mournfully,  rang  the  atrial  chimes. 

4. 

That  heard  the  burgher  as  he  watched,  amid  the  calm  profound ; 
The  sentiy  heiird.  as  on  the  walls  he  paced  his  measured  round; 
H^ard.  too,  the  leaguering  Toeman.  all  in  bis  tents  that  lay, 
£yed  the  tall  tow'rs  of  Magdeburg,  and  hoped  the  dawning  day. 

6. 

"  What  of  the  night,  ye  watchmen,  ho !  from  minster  towers  thnt  spy  T 
"  Safe  is  the  night :  tbi'oi]<:rh  yonder  camp  in  stillness  all  they  lie." 
Ah,  yet  delay,  thou  night  of  May  \  tor  'neath  thy  peaceful  gleaming 
Seem  hushed  and  still  the  Powei-s  of  111,  and  Terror  lies  a-dreaming. 

6. 

*'  Ye  watchmen  upon  minster  tow'rs,  as  now  the  hour  goes  by. 

Doth  aught  befall?  'I'is  safely  all,"  again  the  watch  reply. 

And  still  looks  down  on  tent  and  town,  as  nought  their  rest  m 
Zh*  Miqr-^Mon  in  its  gentleness— and  lo,  the  momi&g  st^l^ 
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7. 

Uprose  the  sun  in  glowing  east,  aad  streaked  with  glittering  line 
Ail  the  broad  piaiu,  and  Elbe  that  rolled  golden  in  morning-^hine. 
'*  What  of  tUe  morn,  ye  watohmen,  that  speer  from  minster  low'rs  ?" 
"  Mtr,  a-uear,  is  nought  of  fear."   So  pasti  the  I'atelul  houi-s. 

8. 

And  now,  of  burgher  watching  long  the  languid  eyelids  fail, 
And  on  the  wall,  his  arms  beside,  steeps  weary  sentry  pale. 
God  grant  ^e  Ixing-Kxpected  come,  th'  imprison'd  town  to  free, 
Or  terrible  of  soue  that  sleep  sliall  the  awakening  be ! 

0. 

Stout  Falkenberg  stood  on  the  wall,  looked  out  o'er  wide  domains, 
Scanned  tlie  broad  marches'  yellow  ti*acts  and  beathery  Ua&on  plains; 
To  Btaiely-towei-ed  Witteiibei-g,  to  Spandau  turned  his  eye, 
i'or  the  royal  Sweden's  baauerd  to  come  sweepiug  up  the  sky. 

10. 

Tis  far  to  tower'd  Wittenberg,  'tis  many  a  weary  mile 
To  where  in  doloiu*  and  in  doubt  King  Uustave*  sits  tho  while. 
They  come  nut;  no,  they  come  not!    Yet  of  the  gallant  man 
Bold  was  the  bearing  still,  and  bold  the  speech  in  council  i-an. 

11. 

Why  sits  tliat  king  in  Spandiu's  walls,  in  doubt  and  dolour  sore, 
Biding  the  time,  chiding  thi  time — promising  evermore? 
The've  wstcbed  for  him  by  day  and  night,  tliey've  i>i-uyed  by  night  and  day; 
Ah,  stirely,  he  will  come  this  tide !  ah,  why  doth  he  delay ! 

12. 

Six  times  from  steeple  and  fiom  tow'r  rang  out  the  hour  of  mom. 
Six  times  o'er  wood  and  held  and  flood  its  echoing  notes  were  borne; 
Then  out  from  teaiand  up  from  trench  darted  th'  insidious  toe, 
Sudden,  as  angry  Ocean  heaves  from  slumbrous  depths  below. 

13. 

Sudden  and  silent  comes  the  foe,  rampart  and  roof  to  scale, 
Where  on  the  walls,  at  iutervals,  sleep  weai-y  sentries  pale. 
A  moment  gone,  tliey  slept  seciu'a ; — the  next,  and  at  a  su-ide 
Grim-visaged  Death  stands  pitiless  that  di'eaming  guai-d  beside. 

14. 

Them  by  the  white  scarf  may  ye  know — that  redden 'd  soon  shall  be — 
The  myrmidons  of  Pappenlieim,  that  rutliless  compauie, 
E'er  foremost  seen  wliere  slaughter's  keen,  with  baud  and  soul  defiled, 
Call  they  on  Jesus'  holy  name  and  Mary's,  mother  mild. 

15. 

Sound,  Bound  the  tocsin,  sound  amain ;  beat  up  tb'  alarming  drum : 
Come,  captain,  and  come  citizen ;  craftsmau  and  soldier,  come ! 
From  pallet  spread  on  stoniest  bed,  from  couch  of  dehcate  down, 
Kise,  wretched  men  of  Magdeburg !  the  Ibeman's  in  the  town ! 

16 

IIo,  FalkenWrg !  from  council  come  !  instant  the  rescue  bring ; — 
Who  prates  of  tardy  succour,  raves : — dreams  of  yoia  Swedish  king ! 
Ho,  haste  thee,  Christian-William  !f  true  hand  and  heart  hast  thou, 
Kever  so  tried  as  at  this  tide ;  nerer  such  need  as  now. 

17. 

Thon  graybeard,  seek  a  sword ;  in  vain  thine  years  shall  grace  implore : 
Arm,  men,  for  home  and  children,  and  the  mothers  that  ttiem  bore; 
Kiss,  kiss  thy  love,  and  to  the  street  thou  beardlessjunker  &ee, 
Else  the  next  kiss  on  loved  one's  lip  Ibul  rarisher's  may  be. 

18. 

"  0,  go  not  forth,  true  husband  miue ;  foo  fiercely  roars  the  fray." 
"  Ah,  bide  witb  me,  my  youngest  son,  nor  tempt  the  street  to  day." 
"  And  if  1  went  not  forth,  sweet  wilie,  the  wild  Walloons  would  come." 
"  And  if  I  stay  with  thee,  mother,  they'll  slay  us  in  our  home." 

10. 

Comes  wild  Walloon,  and  Croat  wild:  Uhlan  and  fierce  Pandour; 
As  Ocean's  crested  coursers  over  dyke  and  dam  down-pour, 
Sconrging  the  coast,  —  that  numerous  host  drives  on  its  vengeful  way- 
Avoid,  avoid  tb'  inbursting  tide !  or,  bi-east  it  a4  ye  may ! 


*  OosUmu  was  at  the  fortress  of  Spandau.   History  has  suffldenily  discostted  whether  he  could  have  come  to 
the  xeseoe  of  liagdebnig.  {Q 
t  Cbxirtini-WUUu)!  of  Brunswick,  the  "Admihistrator"  of  the  archUshoprio  of-  Madgebnrg.  O 


20. 

Sr  parapet  and  breach^  wall,  by  bastion,  bridge,  and  f»U 
Did  ne'er  t»  feast  belated  guest  more  emulous  resort: 
Than  press  those  thirsty  rerellers,  than  comes  that  impious  throng, 
Shouting  aloud,  lor  vengeance  Towed — vowed,  and  denied  so  long. 

31 

"  Shout !  for  the  hour  is  come  at  last!  Upon  the  rebel  brood  1 
Smite,  for  the  Kaiser's  justioe !  smite,  for  the  true  £uth  of  Oedl 
He  iint  who  spares  the  foes  of  Uolj  Choroh;  whose  hand  shall  ilay 
lit  haoatomb  of  hentisa  wins  Mary's  graee  to-day." 

22. 

**Slig'!"  "  slay!"  It  is  the  fearful  word.  Slay,  and  for  erer,  d*y  ! 
As  down  the  street  irith  fiery  feet  the  rengeanoe  whirls  its  way, 
And  vain  is  Utdar's*  rally  to  check  th'  o'emumbering  swarm, 
And  shiTer'd,  as  his  Made  it  swung,  tinks  Christian's  gallant  arm. 

S8. 

O  Ood,  and  fbr  thy  mercy's  sake !  'twas  death  of  heart  to  See 

Tht  blood-red  tide  on  erery  side  down-pouring  piteouiaij ; 

"Iwas  death  to  hear  those  sbrietts  of  fear,  the  ntsh,  the  shook,  tlie  din. 

While  thundering  o'er  that  rout  aud  roar  the  eannim'a  oraih  broke  in. 

24. 

Accursed  blow,  that  laid  hira  low ;  there,  in  the  thick  pell-mell 
Sunk  Falkenb«ig,  true  heart,  that  kept  the  town  so  long  and  well. 
If  dnide  sword  had  rescue  wrought,  nis  arm  the  woii  had  done— 
Now  H^av'tt  in  meroy  help  this  folk,  whose  chisfest  help  Is  gone ! 

25. 

Ah,  where  was  then,  ne'er  mias'd  before — ne'er  miss'd  at  sorest  need — 
The  champion  of  the  maiden  town  upon  his  milk-white  steed;  f 
Flfid  frdm  whose  sword  the  Croat  hoide,  and  owned  unwonted  iSars, 
Fierce  Isolani's  fantasdns,  and  Uolstein's  cavaliers? 

26. 

He  is  not  here :  he  comes  no  more !  champion  and  steed  m  gone  I 
From  the  devoted  city  all  the  guardian  guests  are  flown. 
Grim  murder  stalks  from  house  to  house  with  his  red  foot  on  th4  flow, 
And  lust  that  with  impatient  hand  bursts  in  the  ehamher-dodr. 

27. 

Oter  bis  child  the  gray-sire  bent,  to  ward  the  threatening  blow* 
Before  the  maid  her  lover  stood  and  fiercely  faced  the  foe ; 
But  en  the  shrinking  infant,  and  on  the  trembling  maid, 
BeeUng  and  ledt  with  swoop  of  death,  oame  down  th'  unsated  blade. 

2». 

Wo  for  the  foir-haired  vii^ns,  for  the  tender  brides  that  be. 

And  Uie  mother's  gsntle  breast  that  press  the  lips  of  infancy; 

Wo,  wo,  for  youth  and  beauty,  olutobed  by  Croat's  barbarous  hand. 

And  the  hoped-fot  lores  of  the  golden  years  gone  down  to  the  loreleas  land ! 

20. 

Ah,  virgins,  sad  and  sooth  it  is,  in  maiden  flower  to  die. 
Tie  sad  all  down  beneath  the  unrestoring  wave  to  lie, 
And  deep  are  Blbe's  broad  waters;  but  there  a  kindlier  doom, 
A  Ate  mom  fUr  ye'U  find  than  where  WaUoon  and  Croat  oonw. 

80. 

0  Oftd  1  ean  these  thy  crsatures  be,  and  in  thy  likeness  made* 
That  in  soft  woman's  snowy  side  plunge  the  unpitying  blade, 
Spare  not  the  Aw  soant  drops  of  age,  and  from  the  hands  that  play 
And  lips  thtit  drink  at  mother's  breast  cut  the  warm  lifo  away  f 

81. 

Then  t6  stArb  Tilly  where  he  stood  spake  of  his  captains  ont, 

"  Mow  for  the  blessed  Christ,  his  sake,  bid  this  foul  worii  Iut*  done !" 

Answered  tiiat  gloomy  obieftain,  unmoved  by  pi^  he, 

*'  The  wridtor  for  his  toils,  t  trow,  most  owds  rdwaided  be."  1 

83. 


    _  Bpakc  _ 

Fiercer  upon  his  fiend-stimpt  brow  shone  out  the  twofold  sword.| 


f  It  is  naii  G^onel  Uslar,  who  made  a  mo3t  strenuous  resistance. 

^  wgeUf  tte  dt»         w«  seen  w  their  van,  and  struck  terror  into  the  besiegeiB.  ^He  tiW^S'Xt 
«««ofthe«|^^  t  Tilly's  wpl^  as  is  wenknown,j55Uiii«ft* 

ii'afpsnii8imborenponhisfbxeheada'*nioth«'Bmarii"of  two  erosaed  swords. 
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88. 

Kever  so  flero«  in  Orecian  Tale  was  firantie  tbTrsus  swung. 
As  at  the  word  through  that  wild  horde  sped  the  red  scourge  along. 
When,  when,  did  vengeance  lack  its  sport,  if  Croat's  hand  wore  near. 
Or  dire  behest  unheeded  fall  upon  Marauderer's  *  ear? 

84. 

Groat  and  grim  Marauderer  flew  to  the  work  prepared. 
And  grimlier  by  the  flashing  torch  the  blood-stained  visaM  gland : 
And  evemiore  and  evermore,  as  brand  on  brand  was  piled, 
Called  thej  on  Jesua'  holy  name  and  Maiy'a,  mothor  mUd. 

85. 

There  shrunk  the  gorgeous  tapestries  in  many  a  lordly  home, 
Crumbled  the  gilded  halts  of  state,  cracked  the  resplendent  dome, 
And  down  went  tow'r  and  temple — but  mid  the  wreck  Terlore 
On  Jesus  and  on  Mary's  name  shouted  they  evermore. 

36. 

And  swift  and  soon  that  blazing  noon  athwart  the  land  goes  gleaming. 
O'er  holL  and  beath  its  iiery  scathe,  o'er  field  and  thicket  streaming, 
Twas  seen  from  Brunswick's  minster  tow'r,  from  Lutter  of  the  plain. 
And  on  the  hill-side  moumM.  for  the  flower  of  Denmark  dain. 

87, 

Far  over  Elbe  the  strangling  Swede  caught  the  refulgence  red, 
It  spread  o'er  mitred  H^berstadt,  to  pine-clad  Harz  it  spread, 
Beyond  the  wall  of  evil  uamef  to  where  the  herdsman  lone 
Marvels  the  mighty  leap  profound,  vouched  by  the  hoof-stampt  st<Hie.i 

88. 

Still  as  he  steered,  that  hideous  glare,  the  conscious  stream  adown, 
Followed  th'  afiTrighted  boatman  to  many  a  distant  town. 
Filled  with  fresh  Tear  the  mountaineer  that  shuddering  walks  ^nigh, 
Where  the  Bed  Cosar^  aits  and  counts  the  oenturies  go  by. 

89. 

That  fiimace  of  a  thousand  homes  blazed  in  the  eye  of  day. 

It  blazed  as  died  the  fires  of  eve  in  the  red  west  away, 

Till  on  the  scorched  and  blackened  heaps  of  the  once  goodly  town, 

Pouring  her  light,  at  deep  midnight,  tho  Moon  of  May  looked  down. 

40. 

All  in  the  desolate  night  was  heard  the  long  and  piteous  moan 

Of  'wildered  infant  voices,  calling  on  parents  gone ; 

Unanswered  ories  of  babes  that  lay  by  mothers  in  Uieir  gore, 

Or  vainly  pressed  th'  accustomed  breast  that  gave  its  drops  no  more. 

41. 

O  river  of  the  land  of  streams,  with  toweaed  cities  crowned, 

That  flov'st  by  Dresden's  terraced  balls,  and  Meissen's  easUed  mound, 

By  old  electond  Toi^ou,  and  Dessau's  ducal  borne, 

And  Wittenhe^,  where  sturdy  monks  mock  the  hnge  pride  of  Rftm*, 

42. 

That  from  Bohemia's  mountain-ranoe,  through  many  a  fertile  plain, 
EoU'st  to  the  thouaand-masted  port  |[  that  fronts  the  northern  main, 
Fairest  of  all  the  homes  of  men  that  stand  thy  waters  by. 
Was  she,  the  maiden  city,  that  in  ashes  here  doth  lu. 

48. 

On  rotis  the  hastening  river  by  the  mournful  oi^  lone, 

And  as  it  rolls,  its  waters  for  ever  shall  roll  on ; 

But  Uiere  no  more  shall  boaUnan's  oar  poise  to  the  chiming  honrft, 

Or  deave  upon  the  wave  the  forms  of  stately-slumbeting  tow'n. 

44. 

But  to  imperial  Ferdinand  let  gratulations  come, 
And  welcome  news  to  the  Arch-Prieet  that  aits  in  haugb^  Bome, 
In  Munich's  and  Vienna's  halla  prepare  the  feast  of  joy; 
For  uever,  sinoe  the  fatal  night  of  ten^years'  leaguered  j>oy, 

•  Followers  of  the  Count  de  Merode,  of  the  great  Belgian  fuoily  of  that  name, 
t  Der  Teufebmauer,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  neighbouriuMd  of  the  Han  moontains. 
{  Tho  Bostrappe,  to  which  is  atuohed  tii9  w^-known  legend  td  the  hraee-lei^. 
I  The  Bed  Cssar  (Frederick  Barbamsa)  who  sUs  asleep  under  the  KrAatuen,  but  awakes  now  and  then  to  as- 
certain whether  suflieieat  JahrkundtrU  are  passed  for  him  to  get  up  ena  rssume  me  reins  ^<>m^fin  \p>  * 

llHMnburgh,  D.g.t.zedbyC.Tl'ngie 
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Or  since  the  day  wlien  Judali's  foes  encamped  on  Zion's  hili. 
By  Calvan's  accusinfi  mount  and  Cwiron's  moiinifiil  ril]. 
When  the  red  blood  the  red  fires  quenched,  and,  witli  unpityint;  sword. 
Bome*a  ruthless  legionaries  wi-eaked  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord; 

46. 

When  down  went  tower,  and  temple  down  ;  and  teuantless  stood  there 
The  mountain  of  the  Holy  House  as  the  Iiigh  places  bai-e. 
And  Desolation's  sign  abhorred  scowled  o'er  the  blasted  scene — 
Hath  such  a  day  of  dire  dismay  or  such  destruction  been. 

47. 

As  lies  the  Alpine  hamlet,  cnished  by  the  bolt  of  snow. 

As  lies  the  shrivelled  forest  'neath  the  fierce  tornado's  glow, 

As  lies  the  wi-eck  upon  the  strand  when  the  storms  have  ceased  to  blow, 

In  ^ief  and  ^oom,  in  dust  and  doom,  proud  Magdebui:g  lies  low. 


PBIEST   AND  PEOPLE. 

A  StOBT  OV  JJCEBIOAB  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

rUSTHEB  PBOOR^SS. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  night  on  one  of  those 
large  lakes  into  which  the  Ha-wah-hah  ever  and 
anon  resolves  itself  in  its  long  and  circuitous 
career.  The  water  was  as  still  and  wavclesa  as 
the  daik  blue  windless  sky  that  overlooked  it,  and 
cast  in  it  the  reflection  of  its  thousand  stars ; 
while  the  dark,  though  transparent  air  that  hung 
around  it,  seemed  a  medium  blending  earth  and 
hciiven  into  one.  The  stillness  was  such  as  can 
only  be  felt  in  the  solitude  of  an  unpeopled  wil- 
derness; and  only  broken  by  the  alternate  cough 
of  a  double  high-pressure  engine  that  went  career- 
ing like  a  goaded  monster  through  the  darkness. 
With  its  signal  lights  and  long  train  of  sparks, 
and  lurid  glow  of  its  furnaces  reflected  against 
the  heavens  and  in  the  water,  the  8team<boat 
looked  like  some  gigantic  Will-o-the-vnsp  or  wan- 
dering fire,  that  might  wvU  have  startled  the 
savages  or  wild  beasts  watching  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding shores,  as  with  Uie  terror  of  a  saper- 
nutural  visitant. 

In  tho  upper  saloon  of  this  steam-boat  (an 
apartment  in  American  river- steamers  situated 
above  all  the  cabinet,  and  used  as  a  lounging  place), 
which  was  furnished  with  velvet  hangings,  soft 
carpets,  rairroiB  and  gilding, — were  seated  four 
Repuhlicana,  enjoying  the  cool  night  air  which 
was  dratted  upon  them  through  the  open  windows. 
Wv  must  describe  them  separately,  as  actors  in 
the  extraordinary  scene  about  to  come  under  our 
notice.  The  first  was  lolling  on  a  sofa,  diligently 
engaged  over  tlie  sheets  of  a  stitched  novel.  He 
was  a  young  man,  with  oneof  those  large,  stalwart 
frames  common  to  the  denizens  of  the  South-west. 
His  eyes  and  hair  were  black  as  jet,  and  his  com- 
plexion of  a  clear  olive.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
8)rt  of  loose,  devil-uaj-care  dandyism,  charac- 
teristie  of  the  rich  young  planters ;  and  his  dark 
§roeu  dress  -wi^  Uie  jatUL^t  richly  braided^  and 


thrown  open,  displaying  the  whitest  of  fine  cam- 
bric shirts,  from  whose  partings  at  the  collar  was 
seen  a  sturdy  though  handsome  tiiroatf  added  to 
an  air  determined  and  rather  aristocratic,  instantly 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  bt-holder. 

The  second  passenger  was  lolling  on  one  chair 
with  his  legs  tilted  up  against  the  back  of  another, 
and  chewing  and  expectorating  plentifully.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  sat  quite  silent,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  calm  enjoyment. 

The  remaining  two  were  occupants  of  the  same 
settee,  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
together.  In  the  person  of  one  might  be  detected 
no  other  than  the  little  sprightly  figure  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  the  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  tho  great  Native  American 
party.  Mr.  Tunney's  tongue  was  never  at  rest. 
He  made  a  point  of  that.  He  was  always  what 
he  called  "indoctrinatini<"  somebody,  and  engaged 
in  the  laudable  act  of  the  propagation  of  opinion. 
He  might  be  pardoned  tor  now  "coming  out 
strong"  on  these  his  favonrite  princiides,  as  he  was 
on  a  tour  of  propagandism  in  behoof  of  the  Natire 
American  cause  in  the  South  and  West.  A  most 
enterprising  agent  was  Mr.  Tunney,  and  admirablj 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  crude  aadiraice  iqwn 
whom  he  was  commissioned  to  act.  He  was  now 
exerting  his  eloquence  upon  the  young  man  seated 
beside  him  ;  and  this  young  man's  denomination 
was  Mr.  Chuuncey  Pike.  He  was  a  yellow -haired 
youth,  with  a  white  sprouting  beard,  attempted 
to  be  worn  in  the  pointed  Italeigh  style,  at  least  it 
extended  our  anticipations  to  this.  He  had  very 
long  features,  particularly  the  chin,  long  limbs, 
which  ho  always  stretched  out  wide  and  far; 
had  a  long  way  of  drawling  out  his  sentences, 
which  he  ustially  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
oaths,  to  impart  to  them  significance  and  spirit 
He  was  perpetually  asking  lir.  Tunney  questioDB 
for  information,  appearing  to  be  a  young  gentle- 
man of  an  enquiring  turn  mijid and  llr. 
Tuipiey  appeared  feiTglfeedEB^TOOOwf  to  him 
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in  the  Telation  of  travelling  tator>  in  order  to  "in- 
doctrioate"  his  budding  intellect  into  the  ways 
of  Native  Americanism,  and  of  the  world. 

These  latter  throe,  as  genuine  Native  Ameii- 
eans,  tried  to  look  and  be  as  vulgar  as  possible ; 
bitchiug  up  liieir  trowsers,  kicking  their  boots 
into  tach  other's  faces,  and  throwing  moathfuls  ot 
tobacco  in  every  direction.  Hr.  Tunney  and  his 
pupil  appeared  to  be  acting  quite  naturally  and 
unaffectedly ;  bat  the  middle-aged  gentleman  had 
a  cooateniuice  something  at  variance  with  his 
present  demeanoar.  It  bore  traces  of  thought 
ind  culture,  and  was  evidently  that  of  no  rude 
undisciplined  intelligence.  But  his  travelling 
companions  were  not  la  the  habit  of  studying 
phfsic^omy,  and  they  were  quite  contented  for 
the  present  to  r^ard  him  as  a  tellow. 

"What  was  the  name  of  these  fellers,  Tun- 
ney?" said  Uie  young  gentleman  with  tiie  en- 
quiring turn  of  mind,  "  that  you  said  was  forging 
their  weapons  against  the  Native  Americans  ?" 

"The  Jesuits,  you  mean,"  returned  Mr.  Tun- 
ney. "Ay,  they  know  that  the  Native  Americans 
6IB  aiming  a  disastrous  blow  at  the  great  Catholic 
body  politic  in  this  "Western  world.  They  are  the 
Mows  to  see  through  a  stone  wall — sharp- 
Bighted  ones  I  warrant  ye,  that  can  detect  the  omi- 
I10U3  speck  in  the  sky,  when  the  hurricane  is  fitly 
mile  beyond  sun-down  " 

Here,  the  middle-aged  passenger  on  the  two 
chairs,  had  he  been  an  animal  of  the  horse  genus, 
might  have  been  discovered  to  prick  up  his  ears ; 
but  bt'ing  simply  a  man,  he  made  no  sign  of  this 
.  kind,  but  ouly  sat,  and  chewed,  aud  expi>etoruted 

"Xhey  lire  insidious  fellows,  these  Jesuits,  ain't 
they,  Tunney?"  said  the  young  man.  "Don't 
they  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  make  the 
art  of  deception  the  whole  purpose  and  plan  of 
their  life.  Indeed  I  have  heard  that  their  col- 
leges and  seminaries  are  constructed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  inculcate  the  art  of  intrigue. 
They  say  they  will  get  into  youi-  families,  and  you 
don't  know  who  among  them  may  be  a  Jesuit. 
Pirhaps  your  friend,  your  brother,  your  compa- 
nion. You  don't  know  it.  Perhaps  you  may  be 
a  Jesuit;  perhaps  I  may  be  a  Jesuit.  I  don't  say 
it;  hut  it  might  be  so,  and  none  the  wiser." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Tunney,  laughing  at  his  zeal, 
"  guard  thee  well  Irom  the  vipers,  my  son." 

Had  they  been  able  to  look  under  the  mask  of 
nonchalance  worn  by  the  middie-aged  passenger 
on  the  two  chairs,  they  would  have  detected  a 
OKer  of  mii^led  hatred  and  contempt  deficmning 
those  features;  but  he  only  hitched  up  h^  trow- 
*^  and  stretched  his  legs  farther  into  the  air. 

"  Does  the  Native  American  party  get  mush 
Mead  in  your  city,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  middle- 
aged  man,  breaking  in  for  the  first  time. 

"  Why  yes,  sir.  Hope  soon,  sir,  to  make  that 
Sreat  manuiacturing  ci^  the  head-quarters  of  the 
party,  sir." 

"  That  is  strange !"  continued  the  middle-aged ; 
''  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the  place  being 
uwh  and  Scotch." 

''  Vfiiy  true ;  but  they  are  mainly  Protestants : 
m  aU  peo^  of  Btnmg  Protestant  feeUog  fire  with 


us,  be  they  foreigners  or  not.  Though  I  myself 
care  little  for  the  Protestant  view  of  the  question, 
yet  the  use  I  am  enabled  to  make  of  it-,  in  enlisting 
portizans  to  our  cause,  is  the  best  arrow  in  my 
quiver.  Popery  is  a  great  terror-striker,  perhaps 
truly  BO ;  and  to  those  who  see  in  it  the  enemy  of 
all  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  the  spectacle  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cauiolio  emigrants  from 
Ireland  and  elsewhere  arriving  upon  our  soil, 
each  with  bis  vote  in  his  pocket,  is  something 
from  which  to  shrink.  However,  my  own  per- 
sonal sympathies  don't  lie  so  much  in  tliis  view  of 
the  question ,  and  my  quarrel  is  not  so  much  with 
Catholics  as  with  foreigners,  particularly  with 
those  new  importations  from  England^  who  still 
remain  English  at  heart — who  bring  their  haugh- 
tiness, their  contempt,  and  their  assumption  of 
superiority  —  it  is  against  these  that  we  mean  to 
summon  up  the  fists  of  the  country." 

"  Is  Philippi  much  troubled  with  these  inter- 
lopers?" enquired  the  middle-aged,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Tunney  had  been  interrupted  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  harangue,  by  the  necessity  of  taking 
breath. 

"I know  one,"  said  Mr.  Pike,  "and  you  know 
him  too,  Tunney  —  and  you  don't  like  him.  A 
tarnation  fine-looking  young  fellow  too,  and 
likely  to  come  to  his  fortius  among  us." 

Had  we  been  able  to  see  beneath  the  half-shut 
eyes  of  tiie  middle-aged  traveller  oa  the  two 
chairs,  we  lUiould  have  been  straok  with  a  gleam 
of  triumphant  self  -  satisfaction  at  the  turn 
which  tho  converBation  was  beginning  to  take; 
but  be  was  well  accustomed  to  veil  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
throwing  a  mouthful  of  saliva  to  the  other  end  of 
the  cabin. 

"Ay  true!"  said  Mr.  Tunney,  with  ill -sup- 
pressed excitement,  "  that's  the  fellow  that's 
engaged  to  Miss  Tremont.  As  conceited  a  puppy 
as  has  ever  been  imported  from  beyond  seits. 
Why  !  he  has  not  been  located  in  the  heart  of  us 
more  than  three  years ;  tmd  landed,  I  warrant  ye, 
without  a  shirt  to  his  buck.  To  see  that  fellow 
in  our  best  circles,  connecte>d  with  one  of  our  best 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  likely  to  carry 
off  one  of  our  richest  heiresses,  is  it  not  enough  to 
make  eveij  drop  of  one's  Native  Ammcan  blood 
bubble  with  indignation.  Why,  in  a  few  years, 
that  b^garly  Englishman  will  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est citizens  at' the  place  I  But  I  despise  the  fellow," 
said  Mr,  Tunney,  wi&  a  suddra  turn  of  magna- 
nimity ;  "  let  me  catch  him  or  meet  him,  and,  by 
Jove  fl'll  insult  him— Uiat's  all." 

"Have  you  a  personal  quarrel  with  tho  gentle- 
man?" said  the  middle-aged,  who  seemed  strangely 
desirous  to  keep  the  ball  of  the  speaker's  thoughts 
running  in  this  direction. 

"  Why,  no !  that  is,  yea !  But  if  I  met  him, 
I  shouldn't  mind  pulling  his  nose — not  a  twig. 
And  then  when  he  begged  my  pardon,  perhaps  I 
should  be  sorry  for  the  puppy,  he  being  a  stranger, 
and  grant  it  to  him,  ii'  be  a'most  went  down  on 
his  knees  and  be^ed  it.  But  if  I  didn't  ha[^m 
to  be  in  the  mood,  perhaps  I  should  ^ve  i^m  a 
kick  and  tell  bim  to  ^  t^  hell," 
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Ur.  Tunney  was  interrapted  at  this  point  of 
his  declamatioa  by  a  sudden  apparition  emerging 
from  one  of  the  state  roomB,  whose  doors  flanked 
the  upper  saloon,  where  the  party  was  assembled. 
The  apparition  consisted  of  a  t^,  strongly  built 
young  man,  with  light  curling  hair,  regular 
haughty  features,  and  blue  eyea,  which  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  speaker  like  a  pair  of  spark- 
ling meteora. 

"Do  you  know  me,  sir?"  exclaimed  he  in  a 
tone  which  instantly  drew  the  attention  of  the 
whole  party  npon  himi  and  told  &em  in  reference 
to  the  sulgeot  of  the  snimadvenions  to  which  they 
hod  been,  listenmg,  as  their  qaestioning  eyes 
turned  towards  him,  "  thon  art  the  man." 

"  And  now,"  continued  he,  addressing  Hr.  Tnn- 
uey,  "let  me  intimate,  that  I  have  heard  your 
every  word ;  and  only  deferred  showing  myself 
until  your  statemeata  were  brought  to  a  close." 

Mr.  Tunney  first  turned  very  red,  and  then  as 
pale  as  death  ;  and  not  without  reason,  while  he 
glanced  at  the  strong  stalwart  figure  towering 
above  him,  which  looked  aa  if  it  could  have 
crushed  him  into  an  atomy. 

"You  intimated  your  intention  of  pulling  my 
nose,"  said  Denning,  "now  then,  I  pull  yours;" 
and  he  drew  the  back  part  of  his  fingers  lightly 
and  jeeringly  over  Uie  nasal  organs  of  the  little 
gentleman.  Mr.  Tunney  sprung  to  his  feet,  as  if 
ho  had  received  a  stab.  He  was  a  braggadocio, 
but  no  coward,  and  his  small  eyes  darted  rage  and 
fire.  But  he  saw  how  hopeless  would  be  a  per- 
sonal struggle  with  the  tall  figure  that  stood 
before  him  in  the  repose  of  conscious  strength, 
and  his  howie  knifb  was  drawn  in  a  moment, 
iiiit  he  had  not  time  to  unclasp  the  long,  mur- 
derous, tapering  blade ;  for  Denning  seized  him  by 
the  back  of  his  coat  collar,  and  lifted  him  from 
the  floor,  and  shook  him  as  a  mastiff  shakes  a  cat 
in  his  teeth,  and  dashes  it,  and  tosses  it,  and 
shakes  it  again,  till  the  animal's  brain  reels  and 
she  is  left  without  sense  or  motion. 

"And  so  yon  would  insult  me,  poor  catifi"," 
Biiid  he,  "  and  you  would  bring  me  to  my  knees, 
and  you  would  cuff  me.  Ha  I  ha !  but  I  do  not 
mean  seriously  to  harm  you,  poor  minion !  there's 
an  end!"  and  he  threw  Mm  from  him  on  the 
floor. 

The  bowio  knife  had  been  thrown  to  a  distance 
in  the  scnffle;  and  Denning  walked  over  very 
quietly,  picked  it  up,  and  threw  it  ont  of  one 
of  tiie  open  easements  into  the  lake. 

CHAPT£B  XIIL 

AX  AFFAIR  or  HOKOUB,  AS  MAHAOED  BY  THE  aESTLEllXIl 

OF  THE  BODIH-inSST. 

It  vraa  getting  very  Tate,  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers, either  asleep  or  Stowed  away  in  the  lower 
cuhins,  were  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  scenes 
p:i8sing  in  the  upper  saloon.  The  young  Southerner 
whom  we  have  desciibed,  had  thrown  away  his 
novel  at  the  first  sound  of  the  a&ay,  and  bad 
watched  it  in  the  attitude  of  the  delighted  steed, 
:^centing  tbe  battle  from  afer.  Few  except  the 
men  of  tho  l5outh  "West  understand  the  fuU  zest 


of  an  affair  of  honour.  The  Eentuokian  now  pre- 
pared himself  for  action.  He  assisted  the  fallra 
man  to  rise,  and  it  appeared  that,  beyond  the 
firight,  he  had  sustained  no  very  serious  injury. 

"  You  have  been  insulted,  sir,"  said  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  addressing  him, —  "I  am  ready  to  stand 
your  friend." 

"And  I,"  said  the  middle-aged  gentleman, 
starting  from  his  two  chairs,  and  entering  into  the 
affiur  with  the  practised  ease  of  a  model  republican, 
"  am  ready  to  stand  second  to  the  other  gentle- 
man. I  un  rare  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  this 
matter  ong^t  not  to  end  here.  The  character  of 
one  gfflitleman  has  been  grosal^  abased  by  an- 
other, and  that  in  terms  of  which  the  traduced 
gentleman  is  best  entitled  to  judge.  Oentlemen, 
I  cannot  tell  what  were  the  previous  terms  upon 
which  you  stood  with  respect  to  each  other,  nor 
what  causes  of  complaint  you  may  have  had ;  but 
had  I  been  standing  in  the  traduced  gentleman's 
place,  and  a  listener  willing  or  unwilling  to  the 
terms  of  insolence  and  vituperations  with  which 
this  person  had  befouled  me — there  is  but  one 
way  in  which  an  account  could  be  closed — and  I 
know  it,  and  that  in  justice  to  myself,"  said  the 
grave  man,  looking  very  valonrous  and  insulted. 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Kentuckian,  extending  his 
arm  over  the  gentleman  like  a  wing,  "  am  of 
opinion  that  this  gentleman  has  been  grossly 
mangled,  mauled  and  abused,  and  therefore  de- 
mand satis&otion  in  his  name — instant  satisfiac- 
tion." 

The  Eentuckian's  fine  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
delight.  He  was  getting  into  the  thick  of  an 
a£^  in  which  he  evidently  &nnd  himself  very 
much  at  home. 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  the  middle>aged  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  animated  with  a  kindred  spirit 
"My  Mend,"  said  he,  indicating  Mr.  Denning,  *'  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  will  doubtless 
think  fit  that  we  should  arrange  the  aSbu  imme- 
diatelv." 

"  what,  here! "  said  Mr.  Tunney,  looking  round, 
as  well  he  might,  on  the  strange  incongruous 
situation  about  to  be  selected  for  a  duel  scene. 

"  And  stranger  things  have  happened,"  said  tbe 
middle-aged,  who  looked  like  a  hound  on  tho 
scent  of  blood,  "  and  in  stranger  situations,  and 
for  less  cause — perhaps  you  and  my  friend  may 
be  strangers  to  the  customs  of  the  South,  liobody, 
I  engage,  will  interfere." 

He  took  the  Kentuckian  aside. 

"All's  hght,"  said  the  Kentuckian.  "I  have  a 
couple  of  revolvers  in  fine  order" — he  of  course 
used  the  *ott»  voct. 

>  "  Fire  arms  are  out  of  the  qumtion,  now  and 

hers.    We  must  take  Uie  knife. 

"  I  can  accommodate  you  there,  too,  having  & 
case  of  Califoniias  in  my  valise." 

He  departed  to  his  state-room  to  fetch  them, 
and  returned  with  the  case  in  a  moment. 

"  There,"  said  he,  drawing  forth  one  and  un- 
sheathing it —it  was  nearly  double  the  size  of  a 
large  carving-knife — "as  pretty  a  piece  of  steel 
OS  between  Columbia  Kiver  and  Ciqw  Cod."  And 
looking  at  it  with  admiration,  he  armed  himself 
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'witik  it,  and  Qirev  bimailf  into  a  fencing  pomtioQ, 
and  thn^  widi  foot  adTanoed,  and  eje  steadied, 
he  made  flerce  passes  with  it  in  the  air,  as  in  con- 
test with  -Mnne  iaiagiaaiy  anti^nist,  bending, 
and  parrying,  and  etri^ng,  after  the  attitade  and 
I  manner  of  a  wild  canuTorouB  bird.  "  By  Jore  1 
a  terrible  blade,"  he  uttered,  in  reoovering  him- 
eelf ;  "  I  ooold  split  a  man's  heart  with  it  in  a 
trioe." 

"Upon  my  honour,"  said  Denning — "upon 
my  honour,  yon  are  very,  very  civil,  gentlemen, 
in  thus  chaiTpng  yoorselres  with  the  affairs  of  a 
total  Btraoger.  But  as  I  am  quite  competent  to  the 
management  of  my  own,  and  have  settled  them 
in  this  instance  to  my  entire  satis&ction — you 
will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  your  meaning." 

"Too  brave  a  person  to  feign,  I  am  sure !"  eja- 
culated the  Kentnckian ;  *'  we  simply  mean  the 
natural  and  inevitable  way  of  setUing  a  quairel 
I     betwew  gentlemen." 

,  "  I  trust  onr  arrangements  may  be  satisfactory ; 
and  choice  of  weapons  suitable  to  the  wishes  of 
both  parties,"  said  the  middle-aged  gentleman. 

"Madmen!  murderers!"  thundered  Denning. 
"  Is  this  farce  or  earnest  ?  " 

"Quite  unavoidable  in  present  circumstances ! " 
said  the  middle-aged  gentleman ;  "  you  take  up 
j     your  position  here;  your  antagonist  at  arm's 
length  —  the  coast  quite  clear,  and  no  hazard  of 
interruption." 

"  Do  I  understand  you  ?  "  said  Denning,  begin- 
ning to  regard  ibr  the  first  time  the  matter  with  the 
necessary  seriousneB.? ;  "  do  you  mean  that  I  am 
i  to  take  this  two-edged  knife,  and  plunge  into 
that  person's  heart  or  throat  as  the  case  may  be, 
giving  him  m  fiur  play  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
I     same  by  mine  ?  " 

"  Te^  yes ! "  they  all  nodded  assent. 
"  Then  it  may  be  *orth  while  to  inform  yon," 
he  continued,  "  that  I  shall  do  no  such  thing." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  on  the  part  of  my  prin- 
cipal," said  the  Kentuckian,  "to  wait  until  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  a  more  quiet  and  orderly 
way  of  settling  the  thing,  perhaps.  We  can  all 
go  ashore  earl^  in  the  morning  at  the  first  land- 
I      ing,  and  settle  it  in  the  woods." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to  fight  at  all"— said  Den- 
ning. 

I         "  Not  fight ! " —  screamed  the  Kentuckian. 

I  "  With  that  t " —  said  Denning,  indicating  Ur. 
Tunney  with  scorn. 

"  Well  then,"  rejoined  the  Kentuckian,  draw- 
ing himself  up  to  the  fiill  height  of  his  haildsome 
and  imposing  stature — "I  take  the  quarrel  of 
this  person  upcni  me  —  yon  fight  with  ine." 

"I  don't  ^ht  with  anybody" — retorted  Den- 
ning. "  The  gift  «rf  life  ought  to  be  too  precious 
to  such  as  you,  to  put  it  lawlessly  in  peril.  At 

!  any  rate  I  have  no  intention  that  my  body  should 
stand  as  a  target  for  proof  of  your  embrj  o  valour. 
Mind  your  own  biisiness,  yoimg  man  ;  and  be  not 
in  future  so  forward  to  involve  yourself  in  tlie 
affairs  of  others,  till  you  are  yn^e  enough  to  take 
care  of  you  own." 
"  Bat  if  I  choose  to  involve  myself  in  tlus  af' 


&ir," — retained  he,  "and  call  you  on^  as  I  do 
now." 

"Young  man,"  said  Denning,  in  a  soothing 
ttme  of  voice,  "  you  have  doubtleu  Mends,  and 
many  to  whom  you  are  dear  — a  mother  or  a 

sister." 

"  We  are  quits  there,  I  fancy,"  he  answered ; 
but  that  won't  hinder  me  from  proving  myself  a 
man,  and  a  gentleman." 

"Bah!  man! "said  Denning;  " all  that  blarney 
is  exploded  now ;  and  people  are  beginning  to  be 
reasonable  enough  to  see  that  there  are  other  and 
more  creditable  ways  of  proving  one's  manhood 
and  hig^  breeding,  than  by  standmg  in  a  gracei'ul 
manner  to  await  the  entrance  of  a  bullet  into  one's 
brain.  Believe  me,  my  young  Mend,  you  will 
not  have  advanced  far  into  the  thick  of  uie  battle 
of  life,  before  discovering  there  are  worse  evils, 
and  more  tiying  to  one's  fortitude,  than  standing 
face  to  face  with  death." 

Denning  looked  nearly  as  y&ung  as  the  Ken- 
tuckian, but  a  certain  matured  expression,  (ga- 
thered perhaps  from  vicissitude  and  suffering — 
those  slow  lengtheners  out  of  time,  and  always 
inexpressibly  touching  when  seen  in  conjunction 
with  the  round  and  beautiful  lines  ot  youth,) 
made  nothing  incongruous  in  the  air  of  superiority 
which  he  thus  assumed  towards  him.  It  was 
probably  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  Ken- 
tuckian's  fiery  blood;  for,  subsequent  to  this,  be 
made  no  rejoinder,  and  seemed  to  have  quite  lost 
sight  of  his  warlike  intentions.  He  restored  his 
Califomias  to  their  case,  and  began  to  whistle 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

As  to  poor  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  he  seemed 
quite  delighted  to  be  out  of  the  scrape ;  and  the 
only  partjr  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  of  affairs 
was  the  middle-aged  gentleman  who  had  occupied 
Hie  two  chairs,  and  vho  had  served  in  so  signal  a 
manner  as  aider  and  abettor. 

"There  has  been  a  d  d  row,"  said  Mr. 

Chauncey  Pike  to  his  Mend,  as  soon  as  they  had 
fastened  the  door  of  their  double-bedded  state- 
room. "  If  your  life  or  that  'ere  other  chap's 
didn't  go  for  it,  it  wasn't  the  fault  of  that  middle- 
aged  cove.  1  never  saw  such  a  d  d  blood- 
thirsty villain." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  it  at  all,"  returned  Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney,  desirous  doubtless  of  the  bliss  of 
foigetfUlness ;  "hold  yonr  tongue  and  let  us  go  to 
sleep." 

CH'APTEE  XIV. 

THE  BACe/ 

On  the  following  morning.  Denning,  who  had 
slept  late,  was  awakoied  by  symptoms  of  a  great 
bustle  on  the  decks ;  and  directly  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  stewards  calling  out  in  the  cabin  off  which 
he  slept,— "The  Star  of  ths  West  close  at 
hand,  gentlemen,  and  wo  are  going  to  race  her," 
— explained  the  cause.  The  boat  in  which  they 
were  sailing  had  remained  the  recognised  cham- 
pion of  the  Western  rivers  ever  since  she  had 
been  launched ;  and  her  pretensioiis^^ad  bcou 
quite  unchallenged,  until  of  late  ^e  capabilities 
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claimed  for  the  new  iron  steamer,  Star  of  the 
West,  threatenej  to  lay  her  proud  head  low. 
Everybody  vas  talking  of  the  Star  of  the  West. 
She  had  made  one  or  two  trial  trips,  and  g  eat 
expectations  were  entertained  from  the  reports  of 
her  speed  circulated  on  those  occasions.  The 
Father  cf  Waters  was  a  mere  punt  to  her,  and 
she  only  longed  for  a  fair  start  and  a  long  run,  to 
hare  aa  opportunity  of  darting  a-head  of  that 
boat  into  the  middle  of  next  week.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
wished, — that  was  all, — the  upstart  was  once  in 
working  order,  and  the  Father  of  Waters  would 
just  give  her  fire  minutes  to  fall  behind  out  of 
sight,  and  leave  her  in  that  space  of  time  just 
fitty  niiles  in  the  wake  of  sunnse, — and  no  mia- 
talu. 

I*arge  bets  were  taken  on  the  two  Tessels. 
BcgulttT  gamblers,  who  in  this  country  of  change 
and  inoertitude  follow  the  betting  profession  as  a 
legalized  and  lucrative  means  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood; interested  owners,  who  wished  to  give 
the  vessels  the  advantage  of  being  talked  about ; 
gentlemen  at  ease,  who  wanted  excitement,  and 
hod  nothing  to  do  with  their  money,  came  for- 
ward in  great  variety  to  the  betting  books ;  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  were  known  to  be  ut 
stake  at  what  time  soever  these  two  vessels  should 
be  pitted  against  each  other. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Star  of  the  West  in 
the  vicinity  was  at  this  moment  quite  accidental ; 
at  least,  if  designed,  the  design  was  buried  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  captain  and  crew.  Passengers,  dis- 
relishing the  po.-)ition  of  standing  above  a  gigantic 
bomb-shell,  which  if  it  does  not  explode  is  not  the 
&nlt  of  those  who  hare  it  in  cha^e  —  naturally 
avoid  a  boat  intent  to  race ;  though,  such  is  the 
power  of  rivalry  in  the  human  breasl^  that  once 
fairly  embarked  in  the  excitement  of  the  contest, 
passengers  become  so  iuterested  aa  to  lose  all 
sense  of  danger.  The  long-  expected  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  two  boats  was  at  li-ngtb  arrived,  aud 
everything  favourable  to  the  approaching  trial. 
The  river  here  was  wide,  the  navigation  at  this 
part  of  it  excellent.  The  morning  was  beautifully 
clear,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  returdatory  or  other- 
wise, to  interfere  with  the  wgular  steam-power  of 
the  vessels;  and  everybody  on  deck,  including 
ladies,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  only  anxious  for 
the  comm^iement  of  the  race.  The  Father  of 
Waters  was  going  at  half-speed,  awaiting  the 
arrival  abreast  of  her  opponent,  to  have  a  fair 
start.  But  she  was  getting  np  steam  in  a  tre- 
mendous manner,  and  her  liirnaces  were  roaring 
and  blazing  like  the  heart  of  Etna  before  a  con- 
vulsion. The  coal-eorriers  were  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  double  quiok  time,  and  the 
furuuce-men  heaping  it  on  to  the  devouring  fire 
that  blazed,  and  consumed,  and  refused  to  be 
satisfied.  The  engine-men  oiled  afresh  the  screws 
and  wheels  and  joints  of  the  mighty  iron  monster 
that  was  expected  momently  to  plunge  into  the 
tough  of  the  struggle  ;  and  everybody,  down  to 
the  smallest  engine-boy,  appeared  animated  with 
a  kindred  spirit,  and  resolved  to  beat,  if  beating 
was  in  them,  or  die  at  their  post. 


At  length,  the  Star  of  the  West  was  clean 
abreast.  "  Three  cheers,  my  boys,  and  on  fw  it  V* 
roan-d  the  captain  from  the  paddle-box. 

The  three  cheers  were  given,  aud  a  shrill 
whistle  like  a  shriek  from  the  steam-pipe  as  a 
signal,  and  both  vessels  started.  They  were  bow 
almost  to  bow,  with  a  hundred  yards  between. 
They  were  both  high-pressures,  with  double  en- 
gines —  OS  neat  a  match  as  ever  tried  it  o»  a  scud 
on  the  Western  waters.  ITie  great  length  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  was  thought  a  point  agtiinst 
her,  being  no  less  than  "  one-sixteenth  of  a  mile," 
as  WHS  written  in  very  large  characters  on  the 
panelingof  hersaloon,  from  stem  to  stern.  But  it 
was  compensated  for  by  her  narrowness,  and  the 
prodigious  sharpness  of  her  keel,  whinh  cat  the 
water  like  a  knife.  She  had  powerful  engines 
too;  by  many  considered  to  be  too  powerful  lor 
the  slightness  of  her  build :  but  she  went  under 
them  galLmtly,  though  trembling  in  every  fibre, 
like  an  a.«pen  under  a  strong  gale. 

"  If  her  engines  hold  out,"  Kiid  her  captain, 
"  I  have  no  fear  of  the  old  Mississip  —  that  she'll 
whip  every  roaring  imp  between  this  and  the 
world's  end." 

"Her  engines — no  dread  that  they'll  be  the 
first  to  fail ;  they  are  as  tough  as  the  steady  poles," 
replied  the  first  engineer. 

"Give  it  to  thm,  then,  and  no  stint;  clap 
everything  on  your  valve,  and  don't  let  a  whifE 
be  lost ;  and  carry  on  to  eternity,  if  you  like  — no 
hinder  from  me."    So  said  the  captain. 

The  Star  was  of  a  different  build ;  altogether 
shorter,  and  not  so  elegant-looking.  She  was 
shaped  like  a  couple  of  wedges  joined  at  the  broad 
ends,  the  stem  edge  only  beii^  a  very  little 
thicker  than  the  bow.  She  was  built  on  an  en- 
tirely new  principle  feom  the  ordinary  river  boats, 
which  show  all  their  bulk  above  water,  having 
only  a  narrow  cut-water  submei^ed.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  drew  as  much  water  us  the  depth  of  the 
river  would  admit ;  and  with  her  sharp  and  elegant 
bow,  furrowed  her  way  through  it  like  a  plough, 
and  cast  it  on  each  side  of  her  without  foam,  or 
ripple,  as  easily  as  the  beak  of  an  eagle  makes  its 
Wiiy  through  the  air  for  the  body  of  the  majestic 
bird.  Keeping  side  by  side  for  some-  time,  their 
heavy  alternate  coughs  labouring  on  the  air,  the 
two  boats  shot,  rather  than  glided  over  the  de- 
scending current  of  the  glossy  river.  But,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  superiority  of  the  older 
boat  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  her  ant^ffnust 
slowly,  though  surely,  fell  behind. 

"  Whe-ew  !"  have  a  tow-rope  ?  Whe-ew !  take 
our  blessing  and  good-bye.  Gomo  along,  and  let's 
take  a  trip  round  ye."  Such  and  sundry  ejacu- 
lations procraded  from  the  dedcs  of  the  Ihther  of 
Waters. 

"  Tell  the  men  to  stop  that^"  roared  the  captain ; 

"  the  battle  is  not  over  yet." 

The  river  here  widened  considerably,  and  it 
apppju^-d  that  the  Mississippi  lost  the  advanbige 
which  the  superior  narrowness  of  her  hull  afforded 
her  in  overcoming  the  greater  resistance,  ooca- 
sioued  by  o  more  limited  breadth  of  water.  Htr 
opponent  proceeded  'mth  much  g^^^  ease 
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frpedom  over  the  widening  lake,  and  it  became  too 
evident  that  she  wan  rapidly  gaining  her  lost  way. 
On  she  cumi!,  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  she 
yias  fuirly  abreast. 

"Gire  it  to  her,  lads,  down  there,"  roared  the 
ciptuia  of  the  Mmmippi.  **  Qive  it  to  her,  every- 
thing she  can  bear !" 

"  The  fnmaceB  ore  blozin'  choke  full !"  was  the 

"Try  the  oil,  then;  there's  a  hogshead  in 
waitin'." 

With  tho  ftiry  of  the  blazing  oil,  the  Missis- 
itjppMTent  faster  and  faster;  but  her  adversary 
was  still  bow  to  bow. 

"Thert-'s  some  casks  of  lard  down  there;  heap 
on  everything.  Go  it,  brave  Mismsip  r  aa  the 
boat  ("oughing,  and  panting,  and  trembling,  kept 
np  with  her  younger  and  stronger  adversary — 
sightly  retarding,  as  it  appeared,  bat  still  deter- 
mined to  do  or  die. 

"Kverything  on  the  tbItc,  sir,  hut  it  won't 
hold !"  suid  the  chief  en^neer. 

"  It  must  hold ;  don't  let  a  puff  escape,  or  be 
bhuned  for  it." 

The  chief  engineer  sat  dotm  on  the  safety-valve, 
and  added  to  it  the  weight  of  his  body. 

I'oor  old  Mississippi,  she  did  valiantly;  bat  the 
^fw  was  now  a  ftiil  boat's  length  a-head,  a  dia- 
trace  which  she  kept  easily  and  proudly,  and  with 
very  little  trouble  tu  hereelf. 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  your  steam  up,  villains  ? 
Son'tyou  see  we're  falling  astern  like. 

"  She  can't  bear  more  — impossible." 

"We'll  see  that,"  said  the  captain,  descending 
from  the  paddle-box;  but  before  he  was  half-way 
down  the  steps,  an  explosion,  like  the  crack  of  a 
vertical  thunderbolt  followed,  and  the  steamer  was 
involved  in  vapour  and  darkness.  Vapour,  va- 
pour—  boiling  hot — appeared  to  fill  all  the  space 
whi-re  she  hud  been ;  and  machinery,  wheels,  and 
motion  were  at  rest,  as  if  by  magic.  Shrieks  and 
screams  followed ;  and  some  threw  themselves  into 
the  Water  to  escape  the  bath  of  boiling  air  which 
snrrounded  them,  and,  piercing  to  the  very  bone, 
devoured  them  with  scorching  agonies.  Others, 
less  unfortunate,  -wete  propelled  into  the  air,  and 
fell  into  the  river  in  stunned  and  shtqwless  masses, 
or  in  lifelesa  fragments.  Wben  the  steam  had 
<!leflTed  away,  a  gutted  and  misdiapen  wreck  was 
all  that  remained  ofthe  old  proud  Fathar  of  Waters. 
So  terrible  had  been  the  explosion,  that  the  whole 
centre  part  ofthe  vessel,  including  the  machinery, 
had  been  shivered  to  fragments;  and  tho  decks 
^  ere  torn  and  splintered  in  the  direction  of  the 
bow  and  stem.  At  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
place,  a  crowd  of  the  unhurt  were  huddled  toge- 
ther, and  momentarily  expecting  death,  as  the 
vessel  was  settling  down  with  a  rapidity  that  was 
astonishing. 

The  Star  of  the  West  had  come  alongside  di- 
rectly that  the  dispersion  of  tho  vapour  had 
allowed  her  to  do  so  with  safety  to  her  passengers 
and  crew ;  but  that  short  lapse  of  time  had  ren- 
dered her  cnpabili.y  of  affording  much  assistance, 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Several  jumped  on 
bond  ixam  the  wreck  and  aniatcd  otbcn;  but  it 


was  now  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  sink- 
ing with  frighttul  rapidity  and  threatening  to 
suck  everything  down  in  the  whirlpool  of  its 
descent.  Loud  screamit  filled  the  air,  when 
Arthur  Denning,  who  hod  been  making  fi-antio 
efforts  to  assist  everybody,  at  length  leaped  from 
the  wreck  the  moment  he  could  no  longer  stay 
with  safety,  and  gained  the  other  vessel.  At  length, 
the  old  steamer  went  down  with  one  great  gulp, 
which  drew  in,  and  tossed  the  other  vessel  vio- 
lently on  the  subsequent  swell;  and  then,  in  a 
short  time,  appeared  several  bodies,  and  the  heads 
of  drowning  and  swimming  men,  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  vessel,  some  gaily  painted,  others 
shattered  and  blackened,  in  fine,  a  frightful  picture 
of  ruin  and  death  —  and  then  all  was  stillness. 
They  were  not  far  distant  from  the  shore,  but  for 
those  who  were  unable,  or  too  exhausted  to  swim, 
too  far.  The  boats  of  the  Star  were  out,  and 
saved  many  lives ;  but  others  sank  out  of  sight 
before  they  could  be  reached.  Denning,  while 
leaning  over  tho  bulwark  of  the  vessel  which  he 
had  happily  gmned,  notia>d  the  figure  of  a  man 
stm^luig  and  splashing  in  the  water  not  far 
away  between  it  and  ^e  shore  The  man  had 
sunk  twice  and  come  up ;  and  Denning  well  knew 
that  from  the  fiital  third  plunge  he  would  rise  no 
more.  No  boat  was  near,  aucT  animated  by  an 
impulse  of  humanity,  being  an  excellent  swim- 
mer, he  threw  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  in  to  the 
water,  and  swam  towards  him.  Keep  your  head 
up  —  a  moment  more  —  and  I  shall  reach  you  — 
he  roared  between  the  pantlngs  of  his  breath. 
The  man  leaped  breast  high  out  of  the  water,  but 
did  not  appear  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words 
addressed  to  him.  He  looked  wildly  and  hope- 
lessly round,  and  Denning  was  so  near  him  that 
he  could  see  his  eyes.  They  were  quite  like  those 
of  a  fatuous  person,  and  all  sense  sei  med  to  be 
gone  fVom  them  beyond  a  hapless  idiotic  horror. 
"  By  heaven,  the  Kentuckian !  "  ejaculated  Den- 
ning, and  he  struck  towards  him  with  re-doubled 
force.  In  vain !  he  sank  slowly,  his  head  was 
half  under  water  —  it  disappeared.  "Lost," 
murmured  Denning,  as  in  stretuiing  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  him,  he  found  that  he  had  sunk  fhim 
beneath  it,  and  the  dork  muddy  liver  hid  every- 
thing from  sight  Denning  dived  like  a  water- 
bird  down  above  the  spot — and  re-appeared  in 
tt  minute  or  two,  holding  the  figure  by  Uie  tnck 
of  the  neck.  He  swam  by  one  hand  with  his 
burden  towards  the  shore.  He  reached  it,  and  was 
assisted  to  land  by  some  woodsmen  from  a  log  settle- 
ment that  was  hard  by.  They  carried  the  half- 
drowned  man  to  one  of  the  huts,  where  Denning 
followed,  and  directed  the  proper  means  to  be 
used  for  his  recovery.  This  was  accomplished 
alter  some  lime ;  and  being  wanned  and  re-invi- 
gorated, lie  passed  into  a  sound  and  healthful 
sleep.  Denning  got  dried,  and  sat  down  and 
watched  the  young  man  whose  life  he  had  been 
the  means  of  saving;  and  as  he  regarded  his 
noble  and  prepossessing  exterior,  he  thought  what 
a  strange  f^k  of  dmnce  it  was  ^t  had  linked 
ihem  so  together  in  muttg^^t6l(i^VSt)i©'*l^e 
felt  a  strange  interest  ia  i£o  young  man,  «cited 
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perhaps  by  bis  helpless  situation  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  haricg  rendered  him  a  service ;  and 
ail  desolated  as  his  heart  was,  began  to  feel  a  sad 
pleasure  in  welcoming  there  once  more  the  stir- 
rings of  a  new  regard,  and  in  experiencing  anew 
the  throbbings  of  affection  and  syoipathy,  the  ab> 
sence  of  which  only  makes  life  intolerable.  The 
young  man  slept  on,  and  Denning  watched  him 
with  the  solicitude  of  an  elder  brother.  He 
would  not  suffer  him  to  be  disturbed,  and  saw  the 
steam-boat,  their  onlymeans  of  convey ance  from  the 
spot,  depart  with  its  freight  of  saved  and  wounded 
to  a  neighbonring  city.  Ab  boats  were  passing 
and  repassing  almost  every  hour  on  this  great 
line  of  thoroughfore  irom  the  East  to  the  West, 
he  knew  thi^  could  be  transported  thence  when- 
ever they  chose  it.  He  determined  to  remain  in 
the  hut  for  the  night.  He  would  throw  a  buf- 
falo akin  on  the  floor,  and  so  accommodate  him- 
self with  a  bed.  As  to  the  matter  of  clothes,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  deprivation,  having 
lost  his  luggage  in  the  explosion. 

Towards  evening  the  Kentuckian  awoke.  He 
had  been  lying  in  a  closet,  and  Denning  was  in 
the  adjoining  apartment  half  asleep  on  his  buffalo. 
He  started  up  on  hearing  him  call,  and  went 
towards  him. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  Eentuckian,  "I  am  in- 
debted to  you  for  my  life." 

"  If  I  had  not  been  a  good  swimmer,  it  might 
possibly  have  been  a  forfeit." 

"  Take  my  warmest  thanks —  though  no  tiluuiks 
can  ever  repay  you." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  i^"  said  Senningf  "  only 
let  US  be  friends." 


"  Great  heavens !  ejaculated  the  Eentnokian, 
recognising  him ;  "  are  you  the  man  I  wanted  to 
fight  with  last  night." 

**  You  see,"  said  Denning,  laughing,  "  if  you 
bad  maimed  me  or  wounded  me,  I  oould  not  have 
come  so  opportunely  to  the  rescue." 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow,"  said  the  Kentuckian, 
"and  a  noble  one  too.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be 
indebted  to  you,"  and  with  the  true  Southern 
warmth  he  threw  himself  on  his  neck  and  em- 
braced him  heartily.  "Oh!  I  have  it  now,"  he' 
continued,  "can  you  not  come  with  me  for  a  few 
da^  to  our  place  at  Caphtor,  and  my  mother  and 
.\lida  shall  thank  yon.  Caphtor  is  only  a  mile 
from  the  city  of  Koph,  and  a  few  hours  steam  on 
the  river  wul  take  us  there." 

Denning  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Any  very  ui^nt  busiziess  to  prerent?"  said 
his  friend. 

But  as  Denning  had  really  no  very  urgent  busi- 
ness, except  to  escape  from  his  own  thoughts,  he 
rather  hailed  this  opportunity  than  otherwise  as  a 
means  of  distraction  from  ^em,  and  agreed  to 
accompany  the  Kentuckian  to  Ids  home.  Thiy 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  talking  ove^  the 
sad  adventure  of  the  explosion ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Denning,  arrayed  in  a  woods- 
man's frock  which  he  had  borrowed  from  one  of 
the  denizens  of  the  hut,  stepped  with  his  friend 
into  a  skiff  to  meetadown-riversteam-boat  which 
was  close  at  hand.  They  got  on  board,  and 
towards  the  afternoon  were  both  safely  landed  on 
the  wharf  in  that  fiimons  South-westnit  port,  the 
city  of  If^oph. 

(Ttf  continued.) 


SOB  BEIIAHT*S  I^ROHlSSOBT  NOTE. 

A  trORT  OF  A  "  KUNHER." 


Bob  Bbluvt,  or,  as  he  had  no  objection  to  be 
called,  Beady-money  Bob,  was  thirty  years  ago 
a  rising  traitosman  in  a  small  country  market- 
town  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis. He  was  a  man  of  nngolar  vivacity,  ever 
in  a  state  of  rather  boisterous  cheerfhlness,  and 
prone  to  hasty,  almost  headlong,  activity  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  various  enterprises.  He  had 
thriven  well  in  his  business,  or  rather  businesses, 
for,  like  most  of  the  "  remarkable  men"  in  country 
places,  he  had  united  every  analogous  pursuit  to 
his  professed  occupation  as  a  carpenter.  Thus  he 
bnilded  houses  both  for  the  living  and^the  dead, 
and  reared  roofs  over  the  temporary  habitations, 
or  monuments  over  the  permanent  ones,  of  his 
oustpmers.  The  ringing  voice  of  the  anvil,  and 
the  click  of  the  stone-cutter's  chisel,  were  heard 
in  his  domain  of  business  as  well  as  the  crash  of 
the  saw  and  the  tap  of  the  hammer ;  and  it  was 
seldom  that  any  important  event  took  place  in  thr 
domestifl  racnUe  of  the  infaabitanta  of  0——^  bat 


friend  Bob  was  mixed  np  with  it  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  his  numerous  avocations. 
He  was  fond  of  attributing  his  prosperity  to  a 
talent,  which  he  certainly  possessed,  of  striking 
while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  to  his  habit  of  acting 
upon  his  first  impressions.  Th«e  be  contended 
were  the  safest  guide,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever 
siiffered  himself  to  be  swayed  by  second  thoughts, 
he  was  sure  to  lose  money  or  money's  worth  by 
deliberation.  Bob  was  two-and-thirty  years  old 
when  be  married,  and  his  marriage,  like  all  his 
undertakings,  was  quite  a  sudden  and  spontaneons 
speculation.  An  acquaintance  of  three  weeks 
ripened  in  that  brief  period  into  a  proposal,  which 
being  favourably  received  by  the  lady,  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  fix  the  happy  day  at  the  termi- 
nation of  three  more.  The  course  of  tme  love,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  ran,  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  BuccessM  suitor,  as  siQOQth  asjt  Jack-plane 
jver  a  deal-boar^^iJtgj^^pi^^B^hatelOT 
obserradl,  '*  both  p«tiM  mMUiUAu,  aaiknmr 
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■wlat  they  were  about."    iTo  sooner  were  these 
preliminaries  arranged,  than  the  bridegroom  set 
oif  for  London  with  an  unusually  large  order  for 
M!r.  Timothy  Flight,  an  upholsterer  with  a  large 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  with  whom  he  had  often 
(lone  business,  and  whom  he  now  commissioned  to 
furnish  his  new  cottage  according  to  an  inventory 
which  he  had  carefully  made  oat,  and  to  hare  it 
ready  in  good  time  for  the  rcc<^tioii  of  his  wife. 
The  man  of  mahogany,  who  was  too  good  a  judge 
of  the  advantages  of  "cash  on  delivery"  to  neglect 
such  a  oommismon,  perfonned  Bob's  behest  in 
doable  quick  time,  and  to  the  perfect  satis&ction 
of  the  fUtare  mistress  of  the  house,  who  superin- 
tended the  arrangement  of  the  goods  as  fast  as 
they  arrived.    The  carter  who  unloaded  the  last 
consignment  delivered  a  bill  for  the  whole,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  £300,  with  an  intimation  from 
Piight,  the  faraiaher,  that  he  would  himself  call 
in  a  day  or  two  for  a  settlement.    Mr.  Bellamy's 
ready  cash  happened  to  be  low  at  this  particular 
juncture,  owing  to  the  demands  of  a  profitable 
speculation  in  timber  which  had  swallowed  up 
most  of  his  capital.    When  Flight  came  down, 
Bob,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  gave  his  accept- 
ance for  £200  at  a  month's  date,  and  paying  the 
remainder  in  cash,  promised  to  call  upon  him 
before  the  month  had  expired  and  to  redeem  the 
note.  The  wedding  came  off  in  a  quiet  bat  highly 
respectable  manner,  and  the  pair  set  ibrth  to  spend 
a  few  days,  or  p^haps  a  few  weeks,  in  London, 
to  Boratinize  t^  lions  of  &e  season.  During 
their  honeymoon.  Bob,  havii^  one  morning  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  his  wife's  little  fortune,  called 
upon  Flight  with  the  express  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing his  promise  and  the  note.    It  happened  that 
the  upholsterer  himself  was  not  in  the  way ;  but 
his  wife,  a  busy,  bustling  woman,  who  transacted 
most  of  his  shop  business,  offered  to  receive  the 
money,  and  giving  a  voucher,  to  send  the  note  to 

Mr.  Bellamy's  addfress  at  C  ,  so  soon  as  her 

husband  returned  home.  Bob,  not  relishing  the 
idea  of  lu^ng  the  cash  about  with  him,  it  being 
mostly  in  gold,  and  never  giving  it  a  second 
thought,  paid  over  the  £200  to  the  wife,  and 
taking  her  receipt,  which  only  acknowledged  the 
amount,  without  specifying  what  for,  bade  her 
good  day,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter 
daring  liie  next  six  mon&s. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  business  hraoghit  Bob  to 
London,  and  then  he  recollected  the  affiur ;  and 
happoiing  to  find  himself  in  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  he  made  his  way  towards  the  warehouses  of 
the  upholsterer,  intending  to  recover  and  destroy 
the  note.  But  Flight's  shop  had  disappeared; 
the  house  was  surrounded  with  a  duaty  hoarding, 
and  was  alr&ady  half  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  a  new  street ;  and  none  of  the  neighbours  to 
whom  he  applied  could  give  him  any  information 
as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  late  tenant.  Again, 
dismissing  the  subject  from  his  mind,  he  transacted 
his  business,  and  moonting  the  short  stage, 
returned  home. 

Bob's  matrimonial  speculation,  like  most  of  his 
other  budness  adventures,  throve  entirely  to  his 
liking.   His  wi^  he  Baid,  knew  her  place  and 


his,  and  kept  the  house  in  excellent  order,  presid- 
ing as  ably  within  doors  as  he  could  do  without. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  wedded  year,  she  presented 
him  with  a  son  and  heir,  to  tiie  infinite  increase 
of  his  volubility  and  merriment.  In  the  midst  of 
the  rejoicings  on  this  festive  occasion,  and  during 
the  very  height  of  his  self-gratulations,  he  was 
astounded  by  a  letter  Irom  Messrs.  Diddle  and 
Doo,  of  Furnival's  Inn,  requesting  most  jwlitely 
that  Mr.  Bobert  Bellamy  would  do  them  the 
favour  to  retisr  them  to  his  solicitor,  upon  whom 
thoy  might  serve  process  in  behalf  of  their  client, 
Mr.  Shadrach  Snatch,  of  Whitechapel-road,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sum  of  £200,  for  which  said 
Shadrach  held  Mr.  Robert  Bellamy's  acceptance. 
Bob  received  this  delectable  epistle,  while  sitting 
with  a  snug  evening  party  of  gossips  at  his  own 
fireside.  He  had  no  sooner  read  it,  than,  starting 
like  a  galvanized  ''subject"  with  a  jerk,  that 
threw  his  bouncing  baby  from  his  knee  plamp 
into  the  nurse's  face,  he  uttered  the  three  portent- 
ous syllables,  "Here's  a  go  J"  and  rushed  off  to 
the  stable.  In  three  minutes  he  was  on  the  back 
of  one  of  his  long-tailed,  sable,  hearse-drawing 
steeds,  and  spurring  and  fioundering  forwards  on 
the  road  to  London. 

It  was  half-past  eleven  at  night,  aud  I  was 
in  the  act  of  lighting  my  bed-room  candle,  intent 
upon  an  expedition  to  the  land  of  Nod,  when  £ 
heard  the  sudden  pnU  up  of  a  heavy  cantering 
steed  in  the  splashy  toad,  which  was  tollowed,  an 
instant  after,  by  a  loud  and  prolonged  rat-a-tut  at 
the  door.  Another  moment,  and  the  sudden 
apparition  of  Bob  Bellamy,  his  red  face  spotted 
with  mud,  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  stood  before 
me.  "What's  the  matter,  now,  Bob?"  I  asked. 
"  Everything's  the  matter,"  said  he,  "  but  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  pay  it."  With  that  he  began  pacing 
about  the  room,  and  puffing  and  blowing  with 
hurry  end  excitement,  unbut^ened,  as  fast  as  be 
could  find  breath,  his  business  and  indignation. 
"  1  have  come  to  you  for  advice,"  said  he;  "  I  hate 
law  and  lawyers,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
as  I  come  along  to  be  guided  by  you  in  the  mat- 
ter." I  knew  very  little  of  law  myself,  but  yet 
enough  to  inform  him,  that  unless  he  could 
recover  the  note,  he  wotdd  in  all  probability  have 
to  pay  the  amount.  "In  the  mean  time,"  I 
remaned,  "  as  yon  say  the  note  has  never  been 
presented,  I  do  not  see  how  yoa  can  be  successfully 
sued  for  non-payment,  at  least  until  that  ceremony 
has  been  peri^rmed.  We  will  have  the  advice  of 
a  lawyer  in  the  morning." 

Accordingly  we  repaired  immediately  after 
breakiiist  the  next  mommg  to  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  in 
the  classic  locality  of  Pump-court,  Temple,  tlien  ad- 
ministered law  in  doses  large  or  small,  pro  re  natd, 
to  all  suitors,  for  a  consideration,  of  course.  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  was  a  plain-spoken  man,  was  not  at 
all  complimentary  to  his  client,  but  scolded  him 
curtly  tor  being  such  a  noodle  as  to  part  with  his 
money  without  receiving  back  his  acceptance. 
He  advised  Bob  to  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to 
recover  the  note  by  any  possible  means,  even  by 
purchase  if  by  no  other  way— tQ  seek  out  Mr. 
Unfttoh,  and  to  have  iW#Mt^o(5>Oi0gfesra. 
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Diddle  and  Doo  in  the  tnmmclaon,  bat  to  tefer 
them  to  him — promising  to  keep  them  in  check 
if  necessary,  by  inlerpowng  the  "  law's  delay,"  in 
order  to  give  time  tor  the  ncgociation  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  note,  or  for  its  recovery  by  any 
means  that  should  offer.  He  asked  to  see  tlie 
lawyer's  letter,  and  having  perused  it,  returned  it 
to  the  intended  victim,  with  the  observation  that 
he  knew  the  writer  well,  and  that  he  whs  not  a 
man  likely  to  be  deterred  by  Hny  moral  considera- 
tions from  making  the  most  of  any  claim  which 
he  legally  possessed.  We  thence  returned  to  my 
lodgings,  to  consider  deliberately  what  steps  it 
might  be  desirable  or  indeed  possible  to  take.  As 
vet  I  bad  not  read  the  threatening  letter,  or  even 
heard  the  name  of  the  present  holder  of  the  note; 
and  almost  without  knowing  why,  I  asked  for  a 
sight  of  it.  When  my  eye  fell  upon  the  name  of 
Bhadrach  Snatch,  I  oould  not  help  a  sudden  start. 
"Oh  oh,"  thought  I  to  myself,  "can  this  be 

'limping  Shad,'  tiie  Inliioid-mfu-ker  of  B  , 

who  alnoonded  thence  two  years  ago  withoat 
leaving  a  trace  behind  him  ?  If  so  I  would  take 
him  in  hand  myself.  If  he  be  the  holder  of  the 
note  tlio  risk  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  be."  1 
did  not  acquaint  Bob  with  my  suspicions,  based 
as  they  were  only  on  the  singularity  of  the  name ; 
but  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  confide  the 
business  to  my  care,  at  least  for  a  few  weeks, 
during  which  i  would  make  enquiries,  and  ascer- 
tain what  could  be  done  to  save  the  money.  To 
this  he  was  but  too  glad  to  assent,  and  resuming 
his  constitutional  vivacity,  despatched  a  note  to 
Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo,  referring  them  to  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  the  Temple,  as  his  solicitor, — and  re- 
turned home. 

All  that  I  knew  of  Shadrach  Snatch  were  the 
nmple  facts  that  he  had  been  lessee  and  marker  of 
a  billiard-table  at  vhish  I  had  on  a  few  occasions' 
spent  sn  hour  in  recreative  exercise,  and  that  he 
had  not  ei^oyed  the  highest  character  lor  probity. 
He  was  a  very  ourioils-looking  subject,  with  fea- 
tures essentially  forbidding;  he  was  indebted  to 
nature  for  a  most  terriflu  squint  and  a  squeaking 
Toice,  which  when  the  owuer  was  excited  by  pas- 
sion, changed  into  a  husky,  hissing  kind  of  whisper 
—and  to  art  for  a  wooden  leg,  upon  which  he 
slowly  stumped  round  the  table  alter  the  balls 
as  they  were  pocketed  by  his  customers,  and  upon 
which,  as  he  could  never  be  said  to  run,  he  had 
managed  to  walk  deeply  into  debt  with  a  round 
number  of  the  tradesmen  ot  the  town  before  he 
abruptly  walked  off  and  left  them  all,  as  well 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  billiard -table,  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  him.  I  consulted  the  London 
Directory  of  the  year,  but  not  a  single  Shadruch 
Snatch  had  Mr.  Hobson  installed  in  his  columns. 
Deroting  a  bracing  duy  to  the  purpose  of  a  search, 
I  put  on  a  cast-off  suit  and  a  travelling  cap,  and 
set  my  face  towards  Wbitechapel,  reading  every 
edgn-board  as  I  went  along  in  seu^  of  tiie  word 
"  Billiards."  I  entered  every  place,  and  th^  were 
not  many,  where  intimation  was  thns  given  that 
the  game  was  played  within.  Though  on  foot  the 
whole  of  the  day,  my  investigation  was  unsuo 
eessiul,  and  I  was  Tettuning  home  resolved  upon 


renewing  it  on  the  morrow,  when  in  passing  a 

low  public-house  in  street,  a  ftiU  hour  after 

dark,  I  heard  the  dick  of  the  ivory  balls.  Opening 
a  door  in  what  appeared  a  dead  wall,  I  ciime, 
after  ascending  a  short  flight  of  steps,  to  another 
door  covered  with  green  baize,  through  a  pane  of 
glass  in  one  of  the  upper  panels  of  which  I  could 
see  what  was  going  on.  A  fat  footman  in  grey 
livery  was  in  the  act  of  making  a  stroke  ;  a  knot 
of  seedy  and  unmistakeable  gamblers  were  seated 
on  benches  or  leaning  with  their  backs  against  the 
wall,  watching  the  game.  I  could  see  nothing 
of  Shadrach,  and  was  about  to  retire  when  the 
marker,  a  sallow-faced  lad  of  seventeen,  caught 
sight  of  my  face,  and  came  to  open  the  door  and 
invite  my  entrance.  I  walked  in  as  a  master  of 
course,  and  taking  a  seat,  appeared  to  watch  at- 
tentively the  game  that  was  going  on.  The  ikt 
lootman  beat  his  antagonist,  and  then,  that  match 
being  concluded,  challenged  another,  who  declined 
the  conflict.  The  mark^  drew  h^  attention  to 
me,  who  being  a  stranger  must  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  come  for  the  purpose  of  playing. 
I  could  do  no  less  than  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
footman,  and  cheerfully  losing  a  few  sixpences  in 
deference  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries of  "chalking,"  "screwing,"  "walking," 
and  the  "  side-twist,"  became  quite  on  terms  of 
intimacj'  with  him  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  1  declined  playing  again,  and 
hoping  he  would  give  me  my  revenge  another 
night,  proposed  to  my  friend  in  livery  that  he 
should  taste  the  landlord's  ale  with,  me  below. 
The  proposition  suited  him  e.'Eactly,  and  we  "de- 
scended by  another  door  into  the  parlour  of  the 
public- hotise,  when  I  called  for  refreshment. 
While  we  were  making  an  end  of  it,  I  pumped 
him  easily  enough  of  all  the  infoi  mation  of  the 
nature  I  was  in  search  of  which  he  was  able  to 
give.  He  knew  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of 
every  table  in  the  district,  and  the  price  per  game, 
and  also  what  other  species  of  gambling  was  cither 
openly  permitted,  or  covertly  practised  at  the 
several  resorts.  At  length  when  I  thought  the 
list  was  completed,  he  added,  "  there's  a  cheap 

crib  in  court,  Stumper  Snatch's,  where  you 

can  play  for  a  penny  a  game  by  day-light,  and 
three-half^nce  by  gas, — but  hang  me  if  it  isn't 
as  dear  as  a  four-penny  table,  because  the  dog  has 
made  his  pockets  as  wide  as  church-doors,  and 
the  comers  *draw'  infernally  to  boot."  I  al- 
ready smelt  my  man.  "  Why  do  you  call  him 
Stumper?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  just  bi'cause  he's  a 
one-legged  *un,  that's  all,  but  he's  an  artful  cove, 
that ;  I  never  play  there ;  if  you  don't  keep  score 
yourself,  by  (h-orge,  you'll  find  you  are  twenty 
a-piece  before  you've  made  eleven."  Having 
now  got  all  I  wanted  out  of  him,  I  parted  from 
the  footman,  suddenly  recollecting  a  particnlar 
engagement,  and  returned  home. 
By  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  evening,  still 

clad  in  the  same  guise,  I  made  my  way  to  

court,  Whitechapel-Toad.  It  was  dark,  and  the 
court  was  hue  ill  lighted,  so  that  I  could  see  no 
announcement  of  billiards  or  anything  else,  and 
dionid  certainly  have  mi8Sfdn}ifp]^i{q^fmyBearcli 
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bat  for  the  veil-known  oliok  of  the  balls  which 
afflin  guided  me,  and  which  seemed  to  arise  from 
beneath  the  earth  as  I  passed  and'  repassed  a  par- 
ticular spot.  I  opened  a  door  in  a  low  wall,  not 
much  higher  than  my  head,  expecting  that  it 
would  reveal  the  entrance  to  the  billiard-room  at 
the  end  of  some  passage.  I  found  myself,  how- 
ever, standing  on  the  top  of  a  steep  ladder,  or  set 
of  painter's  steps,  with  a  glazed  sky-light  close  to 
my  head,  and  a  billiard- table  in  a  cellar  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  beneath  my  feet.  "Come 
down,  sir,  the  table  will  soon  be  disengaged," 
squeaked  the  veritable  Snatch  himself  in  his  old 
undeniable  voice,  an  invitation  which  I  instantly 
complied  with,  though  not  without  the  risk  of 
breaking  my  limbs,  through  want  of  practice 
in  descending  ladders.  I  found  myself  in  a  long 
narrow  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  roughly 
plastered  and  lime-washed,  but  the  space  being 
too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  actitni  of  the  cue,  the 
plaster  of  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the  table 
had  been  beaten  off  by  the  butts  of  the  players, 
and  the  bare  bricks  looked  out  apon  the  game. 
The  billiard-table  was  one  of  primitive  con- 
struction, a  home-made  article,  with  a  bed  of 
common  planks,  over  which  the  balls  travelled 
a  sinuous  course,  undulating  gmcefuUy  as  they 
rolled  along.  A  couple  of  apprentice  lads 
were  learning  to  play,  and  to  take  rank  as  gam- 
blers under  the  tuition  of  Shadrach,  who  ad- 
vised them  on  every  stroke.  The  lads  were  free 
in  their  criticisms  on  the  villanous  impracticability 
of  the  wretched  table  —  to  all  which  remarks 
Soatoh  had  a  ready  reply  in  the  truism  that  *'  it 
was  as  &ir  for  one  as  the  t'other."  At  the  top  of 
the  table  was  a  screen  upon  which  were  rudely 
painted  a  couple  of  dials,  for  marking  the  game 
by  a  revolving  index.  Behind  Snatch's  chair  was 
an  opening  in  the  screen,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
beyond  which  I  heard  the  conversation  of  card- 
players,  and  the  subdued  hum  of  Jew  voices  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  an  alleged  revoke.  As 
the  lads  who  were  playing  had  resolved  upon 
having  another  sixpence  "worth,  I  stepped  behind 
the  curtain,  where  a  new  scene  presented  itself. 
By  the  light  of  a  couple  of  cock-spur  gas-burners 
several  parties  were  seated  ro'ind  card-tables, 
playing  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  earnestness, 
though  with  very  little  noise,  at  various  games. 
As  my  ear  had  led  me  to  expect,  a  full  half  of  the 
assembly  were  Jews,  a  few  of  whom  were  engaged 
in  play,  while  the  rest  stood  round  and  watched 
the  game,  and  betted  upon  tlie  result.  An  old 
man,  who  I  afterwards  learnt  was  a  tradesman  in 
the  vicinity,  was  playing  at  short  whist  with  a 
young  Jew.  I  was  not  long  of  discovering  that 
the  lookers-on,  who  volnnteered  to  back  the  old 
man  for  any  sum,  were  the  confederates  of  the 
young  one,  to  whom,  by  inaudible  and  scarcely 
visible  signs  they  made  known  the  strength  of  his 
adversary's  hand.  The  old  man  lost  several  pounds 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  by  beta  and  play, 
without  suspecting  the  viUany  practised  upon 
him.  At  another  table  a  gentlemanly  young  man, 
who  might  have  been  a  merchant's  clerk,  was 
playing  Vingt-un  with  a  brawny  fellow  in  a  sport- 
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ing  jacket,  who  beat  him  every  deal  by  the  slieer 
force  of  animal  spirits  and  bullying  confidence. 
He  shuffled  and  dealt  the  greasy  cards  with  a  ve-i 
locity  which  the  eye  could  not  follow,  and  brow- 
beat his  adversary  with  a  continuous  volley  of 
contemptuous  abuse  —  a  plan  which  he  probably 
regarded,  as  it  doubtless  was,  as  the  principal 
means  of  his  success.  Others  were  playing  All- 
fours,  and  a  number  were  beating  the  tables  with 
clench  fists  over  a  bout  at  Put.  While  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  this 
last-named  amusement,  Shadrach  came  in,  and 
touching  me  upon  the  shoulder,  informed  me  that 
the  table  was  free  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  play 
me  at  billiards.  I  returned  to  the  billiard-room, 
and  played  with  him,  he  allowing  me  to  win  a 
game  now  and  then,  until  near  midnight,  at  a  cost 
of  about  eighteen  pence.  By  this  time  the  card- 
players  had  cleared  ont,  and  Shadrach  himself, 
who  had  been  literally  on  foot  all  the  day,  showed 
symptoms  of  weariness.  I  asked  at  what  hour  he 
shut  up.  He  said  he  never  shut  up  while  there 
was  play ;  he  couldn't  afford  it ;  he  hoped  I  should 
drop  in  again  occasionally;  he  should  be  "happy 
to  learn  me  any  thing  he  knowed,"  and  he  hoped 
to  have  a  new  table  soon.  I  answered  that  I  was 
a  stranger  there,  which  was  true  enough —  that  I 
must  find  amusement  somewhere,  and  that  I  would 
look  in  again  to-morrow  night.  He  thanked  me, 
and  I  took  my  leave. 

I  looked  upon  this  as  a  good  beginning.  It  was 
plain  that  Snatch  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
or  remembrance  of  me,  and  I  resolved  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  up  to  the 
point  of  confidence.  It  took  me,  however,  a  fort- 
night to  do  it.  Every  night,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  I  descended  the  ladder  which  led  to 
his  dea  of  fools  and  thieves,  and  on  most  occasions, 
under  pretence  of  learning  the  game,  played  with 
him  till  a  late  hour.  Once  or  twice,  too,  I  con- 
trived to  look  in,  in  the  character  of  a  lounger,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  He  was  then  generally 
alone,  like  an  ill-favoured  hermit  in  his  damp  cell. 
Sometimes,  I  played  him  for  a  bottle  of  ale,  and 
of  course,  lost.  At  length,  while  we  were  one 
day  drinking  at  my  expense  over  his  smouldering 
fire,  I  pretended  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  of 
purchasing  a  billiard-table  in  full  play  with  a  good 
connexion,  and  described  an  imaginary  one,  wiiich 
I  thougi.t  ought  to  be  found  in  the  market  at  about 
£150.  The  half-buried  orbs  of  Shadrach  gl.stened 
for  a  moment,  at  the  intimation  that  I  was  flush 
of  cash,  and  I  saw  that  my  bait  was  taken.  He 
answered,  that  he  would  make  inquiries,  and 
might  probably  hear  of  something  that  would  suit 
me.  As  I  rose  to  depart,  he  asked  me  in  an 
under  tone,  whether  I  was  inclined  to  speculate 
in  a  good  thing  he  knew  of.  "What  is  itr"  I 
enquired,  "  I  am  not  particular,  so  long  as  it  is  a 
safe  affiiir."  "  Safe  as  a  church,"  said  he,  "  and 
no  misbdce  about  it."  "And  who  are  the  parties 
concerned }  bccanso  I  will  have  notlting  to  do  with 
your  friends  the  Jews."  "  Not  a  ^air  of  a  Jew  in 
it,"  said  he,  "  none  but  our  two-selves  tp  deal 
with,  and  nobody  the  wiserf  -8tnCT>-^(0iQ^n£the 
richer."    "  But  what  is  it,"  I  a^ed  again,  "  you 
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don't  expect  me  to  speculate  upon  a  pig  in  a  poke  1 
— let's  hear  what  you  call  a  good  thing."  "  Well 
then,"  said  he,  "  mum's  the  word  you  know, — it's 
a  bit  of  stiff — of  the  right  sort,  wamntcd  as  good 
as  a  Bank  of  England  flimsy."  "Ha!"  said  I, 
cautiously,  "  that  requires  a  little  consideration ; 
I  shouldn't  be  too  fast  there  you  know ;  first  of 
all,  before  I  make  up  my  mind,  I  shculd  like  to 
see  it,  and  after  that  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  man  that's  got  to  pay  it;  it  won't  do  to  be 
in  a  hurry  with  these  things."  "  Quite  right, 
you're  a  dead  nail,"  said  he,  "but  if  I  dun't 
make  it  all  clear,  why  then  you  leave  it  alone." 
"  Well,"  I  returned,  "  don't  reckon  too  much 
upon  a  bargain  about  it ;  I've  had  Bomclhing  to  i 
do  with  that  sort  before  to-day,  and  I  shan't  be  [ 
too  fast."  "  Perfectly  right,"  said  he,  "  but  when  ; 
ehall  we  talk  it  over?"  "Oh,  I've  no  objection 
to  that — when  you  like ;  but  you  hav'nt  said  the 
amount;  how  much  is  it?"  *'  Two  hundred,  and 
the  acceptor  is  good  for  twenty  thousand ;  suppose 
we  say  to-morrow  night,  at  the  '  Boots  and 
Brush we  can't  do  it  here."  It  was  eventually 
settled  that  I  vraa  to  meet  him  at  the  "Boots  and 
Brush,"  on  the  morrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock; 
"  he  would  take  half  the  amount,"  ho  said,  "  for 
the  note,  and  the  holder  would  be  certain  to 
recover  the  whole,  together  with  costs  of  suit. 
This  arrangement  made,  we  parted,  both  equally 
well  pleased,  though  from  very  different  anticipa- 
tions. In  the  course  of  the  conversation.  Shad 
had  told  me  a  good  many  lies ;  he  had  represented 
Bob  Bellamy  as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  he  had 
gratuitously  asserted  that  no  steps  had  been  taken 
towards  enforcing  payment ;  and  I  began  to  har- 
bour considerable  doubts  whether  the  note  was 
really  in  his  possession,  and  he  would  not  try  to 
deceive  me  with  a  copy,  as  it  was  not  very  likely 
that  Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo  would  fail  to  get 
possession  of  it,  if  posi-ible— especially  if,  as  I 
presumed,  they  were  acting  on  the  principle  of  no 
success,  no  pay. 

The  next  day,  I  set  out  about  noon  to  reconnoitre 
Hie  "  Boots  and  Brush"  within  and  without,  and 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  locality,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  trust  to  a  pair  of  heels  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  neighbourhood  for  a  retreat.  The 

house  was  a  low  tavern  in  street,  frequented 

by  slaughtermen,  costers,  labourers,  Jews,  and 
perhaps  thieves.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
the  "  bar"  to  get  into  what  was  ctdled  the  par- 
lour, a  small  room  ten  feet  square,  almost  filled 
with  one  large  table,  round  which  the  ^ests  sat 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  The  only  window 
opened  upon  a  small  court- yard,  enclosed  by  brick 
walls  six  feet  high,  in  which  fowls  were  cackling, 
and  old  barrels  and  loose  timbers  were  lying  about. 
Th«re  was  a  pantiled  shed  built  against  the  wall, 
beneath  the  parlonr  window,  the  nil  of  which  was 
within  a  yard  of  the  sloping  roof.  I  ascertained, 
while  discussing  a  trifling  refreshment,  tiiat  tiie 
lower  sash  of  the  window  was  fastened  down,  but 
that  the  upper  one  easily  slid  down  to  its  Ml 
extent;  and  I  saw  with  pleasure  that  there  were 
^  Bhuttws,  Xh»  tap-wgm,  vhigh  vm  in  front 


of  the  bar,  and  was  large  enough  for  the  accommo- 
dution  of  fifty  customers,  bad  then  a  good  fire 
blazing,  and  a  dozen  fellows  were  carousing  eren 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Having  got  the  map  of 
the  district  in  my  head,  and  resolved  upon  my 
plan,  which  was,  so  soon  as  Snatch  and  I  should 
bo  alone  together,  to  get  possession  of  the  docu- 
ment by  some  means  or  other,  even  by  force,  if 
necessary,  and  then  to  run  for  it,  —  I  returned 
towards  the  city,  dined,  and  awaited  the  hour  of 
tryst  with  considerable  impatience  and  anxiety. 
I  was  early  on  the  spot,  and  having  first  dogged 
my  gentleman  into  the  house,  I  made  my  appear- 
ance, not  too  punctually,  and  found  him  waiting 
my  coming  in  the  little  parlour.  He  had  ordered 
a  pot  of  ale,  which  the  girl  brought  in  as  I  entered. 
Seeing  that  we  were  alone  when  the  girl  had 
withdrawn,  I  thought  now  was  the  time  to  get 
possession  of  the  note,  if  it  could  be  done,  before 
the  arrival  of  a  third  party.  So,  afiecting  to  be 
in  an  ill-temper,  I  began  wondering  aloud  why  I 
had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  come  there,  perluips  to 
bum  my  own  fingers ;  and,  sitting  down,  asked 
him  savagely  if  he  had  brought  the  "  bit  of  stiff" 
he  had  talked  about.  Pushing  the  tankard 
towards  me,  he  squeaked  out,  "It's  all  right;" 
and,  crossing  his  wooden  limb  upon  the  other,  as 
he  drew  his  ugly  face  close  to  my  shoulder,  pro- 
duced an  old  pocket-book  from  his  breast,  and  laid 
the  note  upon  the  table.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
it  was  the  genuine  article;  Bob  Bellamy's  signa- 
ture, with  the  inimitable  flourish  at  the  tail  of  it, 
assured  me  of  the  fact ;  and,  snatching  it  with  my 
left  hand,  and  cramming  it  into  my  pocket,  while 
at  the  same  instant  I  seized  Bhadrach's  wooden- 
leg  with  my  right,  I  brought  his  head  by  a  sudden 
jerk  with  a  hollow  sound  upon  the  floor.  In 
another  second  the  contents  of  the  pewter-pot, 
followed  by  a  handlull  of  sawdust  from  a  spittoon, 
were  launched  into  his  open  mouth  and  ^res. 
Then,  mounting  upon  the  table,  I  bestrode  tiie 
sashes  and  leaped  from  the  sill  upon  the  hm-lioiue, 
and  thence  into  the  yard,  tJie  wdl  of  which,  by 
the  aid  of  an  old  cask,  whose  podtion  I  had  taken 
care  to  remark,  I  surmounted  in  a  few  moments. 
The  maid  had  entered  the  room  wiUi  pipes  and 
tobacco,  while  Shad's  leg  was  figuring  aloft  in  the 
air ;  but  her  convulsive  "Lawk,  oh  lawk  !"  was 
drowned  in  tho  vociferous  chorus  of  merriment  in 
the  tap-.room,  and  she  stood  aghast  at  the  rapidity 
of  my  proceedings,  only  staring  in  speechless 
astonishment.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  I  waa 
seated  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  rattling  on  towards 
the  Bank,  without  having  once  caught  ibo  sound 
of  a  chase. 

Shadrach  received  a  letter  next  day,  opening 
his  eyes  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  ana  -offer- 
ing to  compensate  him  for  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  if  he  would  make  a  clean  breast  to  Hr. 
Clarke  on  the  suhject  of  his  possession  d  the  note. 
No  answer  retuzned,  and  on  search  b^g  sab- 
sequently  made  for  lum,  tile  e^orers  found  tiiat, 
to  use  a  cant  term  of  his  own,  he  had  suddenly 
"  dried-up."  The  joke  of  the  story  remains  to  be 
told.  Messrs.  Diddle  and  Doo  followed  up  the 
actiQU  OK  theii'own  ftocount.  Shscl  )uA  inauoed 
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them  to  undertake  the  euit  by  confiding  to  them 
a  forged  copy  of  the  note,  a  ruse  which  they  did 
not  discover,  until,  after  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  that  intereating  fact  was  brought  to 
light  by  due  process  of  law. 


Eeady-money  Bob  indemnified  me  handsomely 
for  loss  of  time,  and  the  masquerade  I  had  as- 
Bumod.  He  often  tells  the  story  of  his  promissory 
note ;  and  swears  that  as  it  was  the  first  to  which 
he  erer  put  his  name,  so  it  shall  be  the  last. 


IKDIA,  ITS  PEOPLE,  AKD  ITS  GOVEENMEKTS. 

No.  2.— THE  MOGULS. 


A  PEOPLE  who  exulted  in  their  descent  from 
the  outlawed  Ishmael,  and  who  considered  their 
ori^nal  proscription  fti^m  the  more  £iToured  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  as  a  charter  of  r^ht  to  at- 
tack and  rob  all  other  nations,  and  to  conquer  and 
plunder  their  territories,  inhabited  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  their  posterity  at  this  day  inhabit  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  equal  iu  extent  to 
all. Germany,  the  Amtrian  empire,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Greece.  Isolated  spots  of  fertility, 
called  Oasii,  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the  sterility, 
which  prevails  as  the  general  character  of  this 
extensive  region.  It  is  a  country  nearly  destitute 
of  trees,  of  verdure,  and  fresh  water.  Within  its 
borders  man  and  beast  are  withered  by  scorch- 
ing winds,  hot  calms,  and  drifting  sands.  It 
has  not  refreshing  rivers,  and  the  small  rivulets 
which  ran  from  the  rocks  and  mountains,  are 
soon  absorbed  in  the  arid  soil;  yet  over  its  deserts 
from  time  immemorial  trading  caravans  have  tra- 
versed on  those  animals — the  camels — which  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  by  Providence  for  those 
inhospitable  wastes. 

Tet  the  Arabians  have  astonished  and  terrified 
the  world  by  their  commercial  enterprises  and  by 
their  conquests.  They  have  always  cherished 
proud  traditions,  repeated  in  their  legends  and 
sung  by  their  poets.  They  differed  from  most 
Oriental  nations  by  holding  popular  assemblies, 
and  by  the  orations  of  their  leaders.  As  Pagans, 
however,  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  revolting 
superstition — that  of  offering  up  human  sacrifices, 
in  their  Kaaba,  or  temple,  to  their  monster  idol 
Hobal.  Their  creed,  unlike  that  of  the  Mosaic 
l^ation,  was  flexible  in  its  tenets,  and  they 
persecuted  no  man  for  his  religion.  Their 
forms  of  idolatry  and  barbarism  did  not  prevent 
them  from  associating  with  the  people  of  other 
countries,  and  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
trading  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  East, 
North,  and  West.  The  virtues  of  hospitality,- 
truth  and  fidelity,  which  their  religion  incul- 
cated, were  always  practised  towards  those  with 
whom  they  held  either  commercial  or  social  in- 
tercourse. 

The  first  trade  by  sea  with  India  was  conducted 
by  the  Arabians.  Their  cities,  especially  Mecca, 
became  entrepots  for  the  commodities  of  the  East, 
which  they  ^terwards  carried  over  the  wastes  of 
Axalm  to  tlw  Kile,  to  Damascus,  and  to  tbe  lie- 


diterranean.  A  flourishing  commerce  cannot  long 
endure  where  there  is  no  rdi^ons  fireedom. 

At  an  early  period  in  their  history  the  Arabians 
afforded  a  bright  example  of  toleration  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  other  creeds.  But  soon  a£tBt  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  paganism  of  the 
Ishmaelites  was  supplanted  and  overthrown  by  the 
success  of  one  of  those  bold  adventurers  or  im- 
postors, who  seem  bom  to  change  the  destinies  of 
mankind.  The  religion  which  he  propounded  was 
designated  Islamism,  and  based  on  the  sublime 
and  eternal  truth,  that  there  is  but  onb  God, 
and  on  the  Jradulent  or  enthusioitic  imposture, 
THAT  KoHAUHED  M  his  Prophet.  He  destroyed  all 
images,  and  he  soon  converted  to  his  creed  all  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael.  Inflamed  by  rehgious 
zeal,  they  shortly  after  marched  out  of  the  south- 
west angle  of  Asia,  to  impose  by  conquest,  by 
scimitar,  and  by  fii«,  their  new  faith  on  other 
nations.  They  overran,  despoiled,  and  vanquished 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  they  finally  extended ' 
their  conquests  over  all  North  Africa,  and  estab- 
lished a  splendid  kingdom  in  the  western  penin- 
sula of  Europe.  Their  creed  was  adopted  by  all 
the  nations  of  North  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
the  Atlantic.  Eastward  and  northward  the 
Islamic  feith  was  rapidly  extended  by  conquest, 
policy,  credulity,  and  fascination  over  all  Persia, 
Bokhara,  Tartary,  Affghanistan,  Beloochistim,  as 
well  as  over  all  Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

The  Arabians,  however,  made  only  commercial 
expeditions  to  India.  A  more  powerful  race  who 
came  forth  as  robbers  and  conquerors  from  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  north  of  the 
Caspian,  and  conquered  the  countries  of  Asia, 
which  had  previously  been  subdued  by  the  Sara* 
cens.  They  embraced  Islamism  and  the  laws  of 
the  Koran,  and  became  the  moat  formidable  of  the 
conquerors  who  devastated  and  ultimately  subdued 
and  governed  the  whole  Empire  of  Hindostan. 

On  tho  downfal  of  the  Affghan  sovereigns  in 
1526,  the  Mogul  Empire  was  established.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  expedition  of  Mahmoud,  the 
Ghisnivcde,  the  Mohammedans,  iu  their  devasta- 
tions, spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  temples  nor 
idols.  All  above  the  age  of  seventeen  who  refused 
to  embrace  Islamism,  or  who  defended  their  towns, 
were  massacred ;  those  under  that  age  were  re- 
dooed  to  nUve^.    Timur,  w  Tomeriane,  oel»* 
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brii'cd  bis  victories  by  indiscriminafe  mappiirrrp,  | 
anil  raiflinfr  pTniiiiids  of  buiriitn  beads.    If  tbe 
cities  M  hich  be  altaelicd,  did  not  at  once  sur- 
render, be  exfcnninated  all  tbe  inbiibitants,  cxcppt- 
ing  liinse  i'e?ervod  as  younf^  orbeautil'ul  for  slaves. 

(Jne  of  bis  maxims  wiw  tliat  wben  a  prince  gave 
a  command,  he  should  never  fail  to  execute  tlie 
euine,  even  if  he  were  persuaded  that  it  ivas  un- 
just, in  order  that  his  authority  should  never  be 
disputed. 

He  lived  in  barbarous  magnificence  within  his 
city  and  palace  at  &amarcand.  Clavijo,  a  Spanish 
ambassador,  says,  that,  having  sent  for  the  go- 
vernor of  that  city,  and  charged  him,  with  some 
triHing  abuse,  he  ordered  him  instantly  to  have 
his  head  cut  off.  Two  chiefs  who  interceded, 
were  also  beheaded  on  the  spot. 

lie  was  resisted  at  Bnhnein,  and  the  Hindoos  in 
desperation  sallied  forth  to  meet  and  fight  him. 
Ho  repulsed  them,  entered  the  city,  and  ordered 
5,000  to  be  immediately  executed.  The  Hindoos, 
then,  after  killing  their  wives  and  children,  set 
fire  to  the  citadel,  rushed  forth  in  a  state  of  des- 
perate fury,  and  after  figliting  and  slaying  thou- 
sands of  the  Moguls,  tlie  former  were  all  indis- 
criminately massacred. 

At  Delhi,  Tamerlane  put  to  death  all  above  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  to  tbe  nnniher,  according  to  tbe 
Mahommcdan  writere,  of  100,000.  That  ferocious 
warrior  was  then  proclaiitied  Emperor  at  Delhi ; 
and  tbe  atrocititts  perpetrated  by  him,  as  desciibed 
by  Ferishta,  are  probably  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  tyrant  or  conqueror.  Tamerlane, 
however,  withdrew  his  army  from  India  after  de- 
populating and  plundering  the  great  cities  and 
desolating  the  whole  country. 

But  his  descendant  Saber,  sixth  in  the  direct 
line,  reconquered  India,  entered  Delhi,  and 
loundcd  tbe  Mogul  Empire.  The  throne  was 
fiborlly  afterwards  usurped  by  Shir-Shah  of  tiie 
house  of  Mobamed  Ghor.  The  first  canal  in  India, 
which  for  a  time  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  was 
long  before  eoustmcted  by  an  Affgban  prince, 
Feroz-Shaw ;  but  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
works  of  India  were  constructed  by  the  usui-pcr 
Shir-Shab.  The  principal  of  bis  undertakings 
was  tbe  great  road  from  Bengal  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  It  was  in  its  whole  lengih  shaded  by 
x-ows  of  trees,  planted  on  each  side.  "Wells  were 
dug  to  supply  water  to  travellers,  and  caravan- 
seras  were  constructed  to  afford  them  shelter  at 
every  stage. 

llevolts,  anarch  y,  and  bloodshed,  succeeded  the 
reign  of  Shir-Shah,  until  Akbar,  tbe  son  of  Baber, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Delhi.  He  extended  his 
authority  over  Bengal  and  Kasbmcre,  and  he  is 
justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mogul 
emperors.  He  ostablishcd  an  uniform  system  of 
land  measurement,  and  of  taxation;  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  exacted 
by  tbe  crown ;  one-third  was  retained  by  tbe 
zeminder,  or  proprietor,  and  the  remaining  third 
was  retained  by  tbe  cultivator,  or  ryot.  Akbar 
prohibited  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  ex- 
cept by  their  own  free  consent.  He  prohibited 
tiialfl  by  oi-deal,  and  the  barbarity  of  con- 


I  demning  prisoners  taken  in  war  to  slavery. 
Torture  and  mutilations  were  also,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, abolished.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Jehangbire,  a  had  and  weak  prince.  He 
was  licentious  and  voluptuous,  and  devoted  to 
women,  wine,  and  opium.  It  was  during  his 
roign  that  two  English  missions  arrived  at  tbe 
Mogul  court;  the  first  was  that  of  Captain 
Hawkins,  in  1407,  tbe  second  was  that  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  in  1615,  from  King  James,  with  a 
letter  "from  our  Palace  at  Westminster."  Sir 
Thomas,  representing  himself  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  great  monarch,  on  landing  at  Surat,  wcs 
spared  the  "bnrbtirous  search"  to  which  mer- 
fhanta  were  always  subjected,  and  he  reached 
Burl'.arapoor  in  November,  whore  he  beheld  the 
viceroy,  second  son  of  the  Sultan,  mounted  on  a 
gaudy  stage,  but  was  not  allowed  to  approach  this 
vice-king, — who,  however,  got  drunk  that  night, 
on  drinking  unsparingly  of  the  contents  of  a  case 
of  Hollands,  which  was  included  in  tbe  present 
made  by  Hoc.  He  passed  through  Chittore,  on 
his  route  to  Ajmeere,  where  tbe  Sultan  then  re- 
sided. Chittore,  ho  says,  bad  above  a  hundred 
temples,  and  lofty  towers  and  houses  innumerable, 
on  a  lofty  rocky  height ;  but  the  city  was  then 
completely  deserted. 

Ho  was  received  with  due  honours  at  the 
Sultan's  court,  which,  he  says,  was  the  "most 
splendid  and  dazzling  in  tbe  world;"  and  after 
contending  against  the  intrigues  of  tbe  Portuguese 
and  Jews,  he  even  received  a  letter  from,  tiie 
Mogul  to  James  I.,  addressed  to  him  as  "  unto  a 
kinjf  rightly  descended  fi«m  his  ancestors,  bred 
in  military  afioirs,  and  clothed  with  honour  and 
justice."  According  to  Roe,  the  Sultan  almost 
lived  in  public;  ana  publicity,  eveii  of  affairs  of 
state,  seemed  to  prevail  at  this  Toluptuous  court. 
In  the  morning,  the  Sultan  exhibited  his  perBon 
to  his  subjects,  ut  a  window  overlooking  a  spacious 
plain;  where,  at  noon,  be  was  entertained  by  the 
fierce  combats  of  wild  beasts — especially  of 
elephants.  In  the  afternoon,  he  gave  audiences  ia 
his  durbar ;  at  eight  o'clock,  he  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  open  court  of  the  palace  or  guzcl-khan, 
with  his  favourites  and  ambassadors,  while  withia 
the  outer  railings  were  tbe  secondary  classes,  and 
outside  were  the  indiscriminate  multitude.  This 
was'  the  djiily  routine,  except  when  interrupted  by 
his  drunken  habits  and  other  irregularities,  or 
by  sickness  brought  on  by  his  vices. 

The  splendour  of  the  Mogul  court  exhibited  a 
magnificent  profusion  of  gold  and  precious  stones; 
pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  were  brilliantly  dis- 
posed over  the  Sultan's  person  and  throne.  His 
court  elephants  were  covered  with  gold  and 
embroidered  trappings,  and  their  heads  adoTned 
with  precious  stones.  When  he  regaled  in  the  open 
country  he  resorted  to  a  plain,  in  which  were 
erected  superb  and  gaily  coloured  tents,  for  his 
wives,  favourites,  and  retinue,  which  with  those 
of  his  omralis  or  nobility,  were  inclosed  by  a  wall. 
It  was  bis  practice,  or  at  least  it  was  a  custom 
on  his  birthday,  to  have  brought  to  him  two  lai^ 
boxes — one  containing  pieces  of  g^d  and  silver, 
— the  other,  mines.   These  treasures  he  scattered 
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over  the  ground  among  the  omrahs,  who  scram- 
bled to  pick  them  up,  as  beggars  in  Europe  would 
for  half-pence  flung  into  the  street. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  witnessed  also  another  exhibi- 
tion of  the  folly  and  extravog^ee  of  this  Oriental 
despot.  The  Sultan,  in  gorgeous  robes,  underwent 
the  ceremony  of  being  weighed;  for  which  a 
m^ificent  pair  of  scales  were  provided.  In  one 
he  sat ;  in  the  other  he  was  balanced  by  an  equal 
weight  of  rupees;  then  by  gold,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones;  then  by  rich  tapestry,  cloths, 
and  spices, — and  finally,  by  corn,  flour,  and 
butter.  The  festivities  of  the  day  were  concluded 
by  the  Sultan  and  all  his  court  drinking  until 
thoroughly  intoxicated. 

This  Sultan,  "  wlio  was,"  says  Roe,  "so  good- 
natured  as  to  suffer  all  men  to  govern,  which  is 
worse  than  being  ill,"  was  completely  over-ruled 
by  a  favourite  wife  or  mistress,  Noor-Jehan, 
extolled  for  her  beauty,  and  notorious  for  her 
intrigues.  By  her  plots  to  raise  her  own  son  to 
the  throne,  another  son  of  the  Sultan,  Sha-Jehan, 
rebelled  against  his  father,  and  had  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  Chuaro,  assassinated.  Conspiracies, 
plots,  rebellions,  murders,  and  confiscations,  dis- 
ordered the  whole  empire.  Sha-Jehan  held  out 
as  the  boldest  competitor  for  the  throne,  which  he 
ascended  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Jehan-ghire, 
in  November,  1627. 

In  order  to  secure  himself  against  his  family, 
he  murdered  his  brother  Sharior,  to  whom  the 
empire  had  been  accorded  by  his  father ;  and  by 
8la}'ing  all  his  nephews,  no  male  of  the  race  oi' 
Timur  remained,  but  Sha-Jehan  and  his  sons.  A 
civil  war  of  atrocious  camiige  followed,  and  de- 
solated the  empire;  and  Sha-Jehan,  by  crimes, 
cruelties,  and  spoliations,  secured  and  afterwards 
maintained  his  power.  He  is,  however,  renowned 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  magDificent  of  the 
Mogul  princes ;  and  his  severity  in  punishing  the 
chiels  was  rigorous,  in  obtaining  justice,  if  his 
policy  can  be  so  termed,  in  favour  of  the  people 
a^nst  their  oppressors. 

He  erected  splendid  edifices,  especially  the  red 
granite  palace  at  Sha^eban-poor,  and  the  superb 
mausoleum  of  whito  marble  and  precious  stones 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  favourite  queen, 
Noor-Jehan.  Ho"  reigned  in  peace  for  twenty 
yeare,  but  the  jealousies  of  his  four  sons  disquieted 
hia  latter  years,  and  broke  forth  into  rebellions, 
which  continued  until  the  intrigues,  boldness, 
hypocrisy,  and  fanaticism  of  the  youngest  and  j 
ablest,  the  famous  Auren-Gezebc,  enabled  him  to 
imprison  his  father  for  life,  and  usurp  the  throne. 
After  defeating  and  assassinating  his  elder  brother, 
Dara,  and  driving  his  other  brother,  Sujah,  into 
Anracan,  where  he  and  all  his  family  perished; 
and  Salima,  the  son  and  heir  of  Dara,  having  been 
<»ipturcd  and  slain,  the  imprisoned  father  and  the 
sister  only  remained  alive  of  Sha-Jehan,  and  lived 
in  prison  for  eight  years,  after  the  usurpation  of 
the  empire  by  his  son,  Auren-Gezebe,  who  was 
imdoubtedly  the  most  ambitious,  unrcrupulous, 
Had  fanatical  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  Under  him 
the  Uogul  power  acquired  its  greatest  strength  and 
splendour.  Before  his  death,  in  ]  707,  its  downfal 


was  manifest  to  all  sagacious  observers.  It  con- 
tained within  its  religious,  moral,  social,  political, 
military,  administrative  and  judicial  organization, 
the  certain  elements  of  decay  and  dissolution. 

He  rmgned  forty-nine  years  and  lived  ninety- 
four.  He,  by  conquests,  policy,  and  crimes,  ac- 
quired dominion  over  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
India.  His  cruel  persecution  of  the  Hindoos,  de- 
stroying their  temples,  and  replacing  them  by  erect- 
ing mosques  in  their  places,  were  acts  as  atrocious 
its  they  were  unwise.  It  was  during  his  reign 
that  the  llabratta  power  rose,  which  ai'terwards 
became  So  remarkable.  It  was  also  during  the 
same  period  that  the  French  acquired  that  do- 
minion which  increased  in  strength  and  territory, 
until  both  the  French  and  Mahratta  power  were 
destroyed  by  the  victories  and  diplomacy  of  a  few 
English  mercantile  adventurers. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  character  of 
the  religions  and  governments  of  India  under 
the  Hindoos,  Affghans,  and  Moguls,  as  a  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  European  domination.  To  assert  that  the 
power  and  territories  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  acquired  without  violations  of  justice 
and  mercy,  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
untrue;  hut  the  government  of  the  nations  of 
India,  which  have  come  under  the  authority  of  that 
unparalleled  corporation,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Crown,  has  been  comparatively  just  and 
merciful,  and  the  people  have  been  far  more  secure 
in  their  lives  and  property,  than  when  under  the 
rule  of  the  Jlogul  emperors  and  native  princes. 
This  will  appear  evident  when  the  following 
undoubted  facts  shall  be  compared  with  the  go- 
vernment of  British  India  since  the  day  that  Clive 
gained  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

The  splendour  of  the  Mogul  sultans  and  of 
their  courts,  the  magnificence  of  their  palaces, 
and  the  treasures  of  their  peacock  thrones,  are 
extolled  by  all  the  Europeans  who  have  visited 
their  capitals.  But  the  miseries  endured  by  their 
wretched  subjects  prove  the  tyranny  dnd  injus- 
tice of  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs  of  Hiiidoslan. 

The  journals  and  accounts  written  by  nearly  all 
the  early  and  later  European  travellers,  and  even 
of  the  Mohammedau  historians,  prove  that  the 
Hindoos  and  other  nations  of  India  during  thu 
Affghan,  Mogul,  and  those  under  the  more  recent 
ifahratta  power,  were  sunk  by  tyranny,  insecu- 
rity, injustice,  and  superstition,  into  the  most  de- 
plorable misery  and  degradiition. 

The  Mohammedan  faith,  if  its  practice  had  been 
in  accordance  with  its  sublime  doctrine  ot  only 
one  God,  infinite,  just,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient, 
and  with  its  numerous  moral  precepts,  may  be 
considered  pure  when  compared  to  the  monstrous 
worship  and  horrible  gods  of  the  Gentoos,  and  of 
the  adorers  of  Juggernuuth.  But  Ishimism  and 
despotism,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  first  KoLiphs, 
have  remained  inseparable. 

It  is  true  that  alter  the  twelve  irruptions  of 
Mahmoud  the  GhizniviCle,  the  Hindoos  were  not 
persecuted  by  the  Affg\ian  or  Mogul  suUans  until 
the  usurpation  of  the  tVirtfa^^iV^xaeti  Geaebe. 

When  this  bigote^  *yt^*J<a®g*^ 
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higbeet  pTO&nation  in  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo,  that 
of  killing  a  cow  within  the  magnificent  pagoda 
of  Ahmedahad,  it  was  for  ever  deserted  as  a  dc- 
Becrated  and  polluted  temple.  He  levelled  the 
splendid  temples  of  liuttra  and  Benares,  and 
mosques  were  erected  by  him  on  their  foundations. 

The  horror  and  disgust  caused  by  his  desecra- 
tions and  persecutions  spread  over  all  India,  and 
&rmed  the  chief  cause  of  the  triumphs  of  Chief 
Beragee  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty,  as 
well  as  of  the  Rajpoot  independencies. 

Bebellions,  and  insurrections,  and  robber -gangs, 
at  nearly  all  periods  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  devas- 
tated the  country  and  oppressed  the  people.  The 
system  of  revenue  organized  by  Akbar,  and  his 
celebrated  general  and  cadastral  survey,  known 
as  the  "  Aycen  Akberry,"  have  been  greatly  ox- 
tolled;  the  latter  with  justice. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  statistical  return 
ever  completed  in  any  age  or  country.  It  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  area  and  productions  of 
every  province,  of  the  industry  and  the  occupations 
of  the  people,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  catch- 
ing and  training  of  hawks,  and  of  all  affiiirs  con- 
nected with  the  government  or  institutions  of  the 
Empire.  He  abolished  all  poll-taxes,  all  taxes  on 
trees,  cattle,  and  commerce,  and  he  substituted 
ono  tax  for  the  Government,  that  was  —  one-third 
of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  If  this  powor  had  been 
strictly  enforced,  and  not  departed  from,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  the  empire.  But  the  luxury  and 
wars  of  successive  governments  imposed,  in 
addition,  taxes  on  commerce  and  on  salt,  the  great 
article  of  necessity  for  a  people  subsisting  chiefly 
on  rice.  Confiscations  were  also  fertile  sources  of 
revenue  to  the  Mogul  princes. 

As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  con- 
dition of  ilie  people,  let  us  extract  some  passages 
from  Eoe's  "Journal"  in  1615 :  — 

"  A  htmdrad  thieves  irere  brought  chained  before  the 
Mogul,  -wiUt  their  accusation.  Without  further  ceremony, 
as  in  all  such  cases  is  the  custom,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
carried  away,  the  chief  of  them  to  he  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  the  rest  pat  to  death.  This  was  all  the  process  and 
form.  The  prisoners  were  divided  into  several  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  executed  in  the  streets,  as  in  one  by  my 
house,  where  twelve  dogs  tore  the  chief  of  them  in  pieces, 
and  thirteen  of  his  fellows  having  their  hands  tied  down 
to  their  feet,  had  their  necks  cut  with  a  sword,  but  not 

aoite  off;  bemg  so  left  naked,  bloody,  and  stinking,  to 
le  view  of  all  men  and  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood. 
"The  complaints  made  at  that  court  of  the  misde- 
meanours of  officers  are  so  odious  there,  that  tliey  gained 
me  the  ill-will  of  all  men  of  note;  who  made  this  their 
own  concern,  as  being  the  common-cause,  for  they  farm 


all  the  governments  in  the  kingdom,  where  they  ezeraw 
all  manner  of  tyTannical  exactions  upon  those  under 
their  jmisdiction,  and  will  not  suffer  a  knowledge  of  the 
wrongs  they  do  to  reach  the  king's  ears. 

"  They  grind  the  people  undertheir  govemmentto  grt 
money  out  of  them,  and  are  afinid  the  king  should  know 
it ;  and  this  made  me  be  looked  npon  and  hated  in  tlu 
Mogul's  court,  as  an  informer. 

"  Laws,  these  p^ple  have  none  written !  the  kiiig> 
judgment  binds. 

"  His  governors  of  provinces  rule  by  his  firmat,  which 
are  his  letters  or  commissions,  authorizing  them,  and 
they  take  life  and  goods  atplea.sare. 

"  There  are  many  religions,  and  in  them  many  secU. 
Moonj,  or  Mohammedans,  follow  Hah;  and  such  is  the 
king.  Bainans,  or  Pythagoreans,  believing  the  transmi* 
jrrntion  of  souls,  and  therefore  will  not  kill  the  vennin 
that  bite  them,  for  fear  of  dislodging  the  soul. 

"Kxteotoftbe  Mogul's  dominion  ison  the  westtoSyndo, 
on  the  north-west  to  Candahar,  on  the  ntarth  almost  to 
the  Mountain  Taurus,  on  the  east  to  the  borders  of  the 
Ganges,  and  south-east  all  Bengals,  the  land  formingtfae 
gulf  down  to  Decan.  It  is  much  greater  than  the  Per- 
ttian  monarchy,  almost,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Tnridsb 
Agra.  The  ordinary  residence  of  the  king  is  near  a 
thousand  miles  from  any  of  the  borders,  and  farther 
from  some. 

"  The  buildings  are  all  built  of  mud,  one  stoiy  higk, 
except  in  Sinrat,  where  there  are  some  of  stone.  I  kno¥ 
not  by  what  policy  the  king  seeks  the  rain  of  all  the  an- 
cient cities,  which  were  nobly  built  and  now  lie  desolate 
and  in  rubbish.  His  own  houses  are  of  stone,  hand- 
aame  and  uniform.  His  great  men  build  not  for  want  of 
inheritance ;  bat,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  live  in  tents  or 
houses  worse  than  our  cotti^ers.  Yet  where  the  king 
hkes,  as  at  Agra,  because  it  is  a  tatj  erected  by  him,  the 
buililings,  as  is  reported,  are  fair  and  of  carved  stone. 

"  In  revenue,  he  doubtless  exceeds  either  Turk  or  Ter- 
sian,  or  any  Eastern  prince.  The  sums  I  dare  not  name; 
but  the  reason, — all  the  land  is  his,  no  man  has  a  foot." 

Dr.  Gemolli  Careri,  who  travelled  in  the  reiga 

of  Auren-Gezebe,  informs  us  that, — 

"  The  Great  Mogul  is  so  absolute  that,  there  being  bo 
written  laws,  his  will  in  all  things  is  a  law,  and  the  last 
decision  of  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminid.  He  makes 
a  tyrannical  use  of  this  absolute  power;  for  bnng  kad  of 
all  the  land,  the  princes  themselves  have  no  certain 
place  of  abocle,  the  king  altering  it  at  pleasure ;  and  the 
same  with  the  poor  peasants,  who  have  sometimes  the 
land  they  have  cultivated  taken  from  them,  and  that 
which  is  untitled  given  them  in  lieu  of  it ;  besides  that 
they  are  obliged  every  year  to  give  the  king  throe-parts 
of  tlie  crop.  He  never  admits  anybody  into  his  presence 
empty-handed;  and  sometimes  refuses  admittance,  to 
draw  a  greater  present.  For  this  reason,  the  omndu 
and  nabobs  appointed  to  govern  the  provinces,  oppress 
the  people  in  the  most  miserable  manner  imaginable." 

"We  will,  in  our  next,  briefly  and  impartially 
sketch  the  change  introduced  by  European  ruleis 
in  India. 

J.  M'G. 

(To  be  eontinaed.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BTAO-RIDER. 

The  aspect  of  the  islimds  of  Denmark  is  so 
lovely,  so  smiling,  and  so  peaceful,  that  in  look- 
ing back  to  their  origin,  we  are  not  reminded 
of  any  violent  convulsion  of  nature ;  "we  do  not 
conceive  of  them  as  having  been  thrown  up  by 
aa.  earthqaako,  nor  separated  by  a  mighty  flood  ; 
but  rather  as  having  risen  slowly  and  gradually 
from  the  receding  watera.  The  plains  are  broad 
and  level,  the  hills  few  and  low,  and  smoothly 
rounded.  No  steep  precipices,  no  deep  ravines, 
tell  of  the  earth's  birth-throes.  The  woods  do 
not  hang  wildly  on  cloud-capped  monntain  ridges, 
but  stand  like  verdant  inclosores  round  fertile 
cornfields.  Xbo  waters  do  not  rush  in  foaming 
torrents  through  deep  and  dark  clefts,  but  glide 
limpidly  and  silently  through  rushes  and  brush- 
wood. When  sailing  from  the  lovely  island  of  Fyon 
(Funen)  over  to  Jutland,  we  at  first  think  that 
we  have  only  crossed  a  river,  and  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  upon  the  continent ;  so  like,  iu  all  re- 
spects, is  this  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  islands. 
But  the  further  we  go  inland,  tho  greater  is  the 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country :  tho  valleys 
are  ^per,  the  hills  are  steeper ;  the  trees  look 
more  aged  and  decrepit;  ponds  choked  with 
rushes;  numerous  patches  of  heath,  lai^  stones 
on  the  undulating  cornfields — everything  denotes 
an  inferior  degree  of  cultivation,  and  a  thinner 
pc^ation.  Narrow  roads,  with  deep  wheel-ruts 
and  ridges  between,  show  that  they  are  not  much 
frequented,  and  that  there  is  but  little  intercourse 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  dwelling-houses  look 
more  humble,  become  lower  and  lower  tho  further 
we  go  westward,  as  if  they  stooped  to  avoid  the 
violent  rush  of  the  west  wind.  The  heaths  are 
more  extensive  and  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
while  towns  and  churches  are  more  thinly  scattered. 
Hound  the  farmhouses  wo  see,  instead  of  hayricks 
and  corn-stacks,  huge  piles  of  black  turf  cakes, 
and  cabbage  fields  in  place  of  orchards.  Exten- 
sive peat  bogs,  carelessly  and  waste&lly  treated, 
prove  that  such  abound  in  these  regions.  Ko  in- 
closures,  no  rows  of  willows,  indicate  the  bound- 
arira  between  different  properties ;  one  might  fancy 
that  all  the  lands  were  still  held  in  common. 
Vhen  at  length  tho  high  ridge,  that  runs  like  a 
haekbone  tlm>ugh  the  country,  is  reached,  im- 
meose  traots  of  moorland  spread  out  before  you, 
in  some  parts  so  thickly  sown  with  ancient  grave 
mounds,  that  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
this  tract  of  land  was  never  cultivated.  This  high 
ridge  was  probably  the  first  part  of  the  peninsula 
that  rose  above  the  waters,  shaking  the  billows 
from  its  sloping  sides,  where  afterwards  the  re- 
turaii^  waves  heaped  up  hills  and  scooped  out 
valleys.  On  the  cast  side  of  the  heath  are  here 
and  there  a  few  stunted  oaks,  which  may  serve 


the  wayfarer  in  lieu  of  compass,  for  the  tree  tops 
are  all  bent  towards  the  east ;  otherwise  there  is 
very  little  verdure  discernible  on  the  lieath-clad 
hills  —  at  tho  most  a  solitary  patch  of  grass,  or  a 
young  aspen,  which  seem  strangely  out  of  place. 
If  a  rivulet  or  brook  runs  through  tho  heath,  no 
meadow  grass  or  shrubs  are  there  to  tell  of  its  ex- 
istence; it  flows  deep  down  between  the  hills, 
noiselessly  and  fast,  as  if  making  speed  to  escape 
from  the  dreary  desert. 

One  fine  autumnal  day  in  tho  year  17 — ,  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  on  horseback  was  crossing  one 
of  the  brooks,  in  the  direction  of  a  rye- field,  whose 
owner  had  rendered  it  available  for  cultivation  by 
reducing  the  upper  crust  to  ashes.  The  peasant- 
farmer  and  his  family  were  busily  employed 
cutting  tho  rj'c,  when  tho  rider  approached  them, 
and  asked  the  way  to  the  manor  of  Ansbjorg. 
After  the  farmer  had  replied  to  the  question  by 
another,  viz.,  where  the  rider  came  from?  he  told 
hira,  what  the  latter  already  knew,  that  ho  had 
mistaken  the  road,  and  calling  a  boy  who  was 
working  in  the  field,  deaircd  him  to  show  the 
stranger  the  right  way.  But  just  as  they  were  about 
to  start,  a  scene  presented  itself  which  for  a 
time  engrossed  not  only  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  but  that  of  all  the  harvest  folks.  From 
the  top  of  the  nearest  heather-covered  hill,  a  stag, 
with  a  man  on  its  back,  came  bounding  down  to- 
vraxda  them  swift  as  the  wind.  Tho  man,  who 
was  tall  and  of  robust  stature,  and  dressed  in  a 
complete  suit  of  brown,  sat  jammed  in  between 
the  antlers  of  the  stag,  which  it  had  thrown  back, 
as  is  usual  with  these  animals  when  they  are  in 
ftiU  speed.  The  strange  rider  had  probably  lost 
his  hat  during  the  ride,  for  his  long  black  hair 
streamed  in  the  wind  like  the  mane  of  a  horse  in 
full  gallop.  His  hand  was  in  constant  movement 
directing  a  knife  at  the  throat  of  the  stag,  but  the 
violent  bounds  of  the  animal  prevented  his  thrusts 
from  taking  eficct.  When  the  stag-rider  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  the  astonished  spectators 
— which  was  not  long  iu  taking  place — he  was 
recognised  by  the  former,  who  called  out,  **  Hallo  ! 
Mads !  where  are  you  going  ? "  "  That  tho  devil 
and  the  stag  know  best!"  answered  Mads;  but 
he  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  he  was 
fax  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  both  stag  and 
man  were  out  of  sight. 

"  Who  was  that  F"  asked  the  stranger,  without 
taking  his  eyes  from  the  quarter  in  which  tho 
centaur  had  vanished. 

"Hm!"  rephed  the  farmer,  "  it  is  a  poor  fel- 
low, Mads  Hanson,  or  B^ack  Mads,  as  they  call 
him,  who  lives  in  a  cabin  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook,  and  has  many  children.  Times  arc  hard 
with  him,  so  he  comes  over  here  now  and  then 
and  takes  a  stag ;  but  to-^*?  taken 
him,  it  seems — supp^v  vng  ftiat  xi  was  a  real 
stag,"  he  added,  th^^j^^Soa^*  "Q^j'i^'^^ 
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hb  from  all  evil !  but  that  Mads  is  a  daring  fel- 
low; however,  I  know  no  harm  of  him.  To  be 
sure  he  shoots  a  deer  now  and  then;  but  what  of 
that?  There  are  plenty  of  them — more  than 
enough,  if  the  truth  be  told;  only  look  hero,  and 
you  will  Fee  how  they  hare  cropped  the  ears  off 
my  rye.  But,  as  I  am  alive  !  there  comes  Niels 
Gamekeeper !  Catch  Black  Mads,  if  you  can ! 
Nay,  nay;  to-day  he  is  better  mounted  than  you 
aro."  As  he  said  this,  a  huntsman  was  seen 
coming  towards  the  field  from  the  quarter  in 
■which  the  stag-rider  had  beeu  first  discovered. 

"  Have  you  seen  Block  Mads  ?  "  he  criid. 

"We  saw  somebody  on  a  etag,  but  who  it 
was,  or  whether  he  was  black  or  white,  we  could 
not  distinguish,  for  he  went  al(Hig  at  such  a  rate 
that  we  could  hardly  follow  him  with  odt  eyes," 
answered  the  farmer. 

"The  devil  take  him!"  said  the  gamekeeper, 
stopping  his  horse;  "I  saw  him  up  yonder  in 
Huverdale,  prowling  about  after  a  stag,  and  I  kept 
behind  a  mound,  not  to  disturb  him.  He  fired, 
tlie  animal  fell,  and  he  ran  forward  and  jumped 
upon  its  buck  to  give  it  the  finishing  blow;  but 
when  the  stag  felt  the  knife  it  got  up,  held  Mads 
down  between  its  antlers,  and  uway  it  was!  I 
got  ifuds'  gun,  but  I  would  rather  have  had  him- 
self." baying  which  the  gamekeeper  trotted  off 
in  pureuit  of  the  poacher,  with  one  gun  hanging 
befure  him  from  the  eaddle-bow,  and  the  other 
slung  in  a  strap  across  his  shoulders. 

The  traveller,  who  was  going  in  nearly  the 
same  direction,  set  off  with  bis  guide,  at  as  rapid . 
a  pace  as  the  latter's  legs  would  carry  him  alter 
he  had  taken  off  his  wooden  shoes.  Alter  having 
pi-oceeded  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
having  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  sloped 
down  to  the  brook,  they  got  sight  of  both  the 
riders.  The  poacher  had  at  length  got  the  mas- 
tery over  his  wild  steed,  for  the  stag  had  fallen 
dead  in  the  brook,  at  a  place  where  the  water  was 
very  shallow :  and  he  now  stood  striding  across 
its  carcase,  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  from 
its  antlers,  which  had  bored  themselves  into  his 
clothes.  He  had  only  just  succeeded  in  libe- 
rating himself,  and  was  scrambling  up  the  bank, 
when  the  gamekeeper,  who  had  been  looking  for 
him  in  a  wrong  direction,  came  gallopping  past 
the  stranger,  holding  his  bridle  in  one  hand  and 
the  gun  in  the  other.  When  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  unfortunate  stag-rider  he  halted ;  and  with 
the  comforting  words,  "  Now  you  shall  die,  you 
dog ! "  he  raised  his  gun  to  his  cheek. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  tiie  delinquent;  "take 
time,  Niels  I  Why  are  you  in  such  a  deuced 
hurry  ?   Let's  talk  the  matter  oto:  first" 

"I'll  have  no  more  talk!"  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged gamekeeper ;  "  you  shall  die  on  your  deeds." 

"No,  no:  stop  a  bit!"  again  cried  Mads; 
"let  me  say  my  prayers,  first ! " 

"What,  you  pray?"  ejaculated  Niels,  remov- 
ing the  gun  from  his  cheek.  "Even  if  you  do, 
you'll  not  get  into  heaven." 

"Then  you  must  bear  the  blame,  Niels,  for 
despatching  me  in  the  midst  of  my  sins." 

/'  You  deserve  no  better,  you  poaching  thief," 
fined  Niels,  again  taking  aim. 


I     "Nay,  nay,  wait  only  one  wee  bit  longer.  If 
I  you  shoot  me  .  .  .oh  take  the  gun  from  >  our  eye ! 
I  can't  bear  to  be  pointed  at  with  a  loaded  gun." 
— Niels  again  raised  his  head — "if  yon  shoot 
me,  you  will  only  lose  your  head  for  it." 

"  The  devil  I  will ! "  said  the  gamekeepea*  with 
a  forced  laugh,  once  more  taking  aim. 

"  Niels,  Niels !"  exclaimed  the  poacher,  "  there 
are  witnesses ;  listen  to  what  I  hare  to  say ;  you 
have  me,  that's  certain,  and  I  can't  escape  tcom 
yon;  so  just  take  me  to  the  manor  and  let  the 
Squire  do  with  me  as  be  thinks  fit ;  in  this  way 
both  our  lives  will  be  spared,  and  you  will  get  a 
good  reward  into  the  bargain." 

At  this  moment  the  traveller  came  np,  and 
called  to  the  gamekeeper,  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
my  good  fellow !  don't  do  mischief ;  but  do  as  the 
man  says ! " 

"He  is  a  notorious  rogue,"  said  the  game- 
keeper, uncocking  his  gun,  and  placing  it  on  the 
saddle  before  hira ;  "  but  since  the  strange  gen- 
tleman begs  fur  him  I  will  grant  him  his  life. 
As  for  you.  Mads,  you  are  a  great  stupid,  for  after 
all  the  end  will  be  that  you  must  go  with  the 
wheelbarrow*  as  long  as  you  live,  and  if  you  had 
let  me  shoot  you  all  would  hiive  been  over  by  this 
time.  Come  along,  you  rascal !  keep  by  my  side ! 
and  stir  your  stumps  1 " 

Thus  they  proceeded  on  their  way  accompanied 
by  the  traveller,  who  was  also  going  to  Ansbjeig. 

They  went  on  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
except  when  the  gamekeeper  broke  the  silence 
with  a  term  of  abuse,  or  an  oath  addressed  to  the 
prisoner.  At  length  the  poacher  began  a  more 
conciliating  conversation.  "Don't  yoa  tiiink  it 
a  pity,"  he  said»  "  to  leave  me  to  tramp  along  in 
the  heath  in  this  way 

"  You  aro  used  to  it,  you  dog ! "  replied  Niels. 

"You  might,"  continued  Mads  with  a  sly  look, 
and  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect his  request  would  be  granted,  "you  might 
let  me  sit  up  behind  you." 

"  Ho,  ho  !"  ans\t'ered  the  gamekeeper  with  a 
loud  laugh  :  "  you  have  had  riding  enough  to-day; 
it  will  do  you  good  to  use  your  legs." 

"  Well,  well,  a  good  word  again;  Niels  Game- 
keeper!" muttered  the  poacher,  "you  are  so 
deuced  cross  to-day." 

Niels  Gamekeeper  made  no  reply  to  this; 
but  whistled  a  tune,  while  he  took  his  pipe  and 
tobacco  out  of  his  hunting-pouch.  When  he  had 
filled  his  pipe,  he  struck  fire,  but  the  tinder 
would  not  take.  "  I  must  help  you,  I  see,"  said 
Mads,  and  without  waiting  tor  an  answer  be 
struck  fire  with  his  own  steel  and  handed  the 
tinder-box  to  the  gamekeeper;  but  just  as  the 
latter  was  in  the  act  of  t^ng  it.  Mods  seized 
hold  of  the  gun  that  was  hanging  over  the  saddle, 
and  jerking  it  from  the  strap,  retreated  three  steps 
backwards.  All  this  was  done  with  a  quickness 
and  agility  for  which  no  one  would  hard.y  have 
given  the  broad-shouldered  and  heavy-looking 
elderly  man  credit. 


*  The  convicts  in  ID§ilimi>^«e3^jd^L€)i4t  on  tlis 
public  roads,  Sec.;  and  *'to  go  with  th^~Vheelbaixow," 
means  to  be  a  convict 
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"  Kow  it  is  your  turn  to  give  fair  words,"  he 
said.  "  Dua't  you  think  that  1  could  topple  you 
orer  like  a  ninepin  if  I  liked,  little  Niels  f  £ut  you 
listened  to  reason  before,  so  I  will  spare  you  now." 

The  poor  gamekeeper,  pale  and  trembling  with 
riige,  stared  at  his  adversary,  without  being  table 
to  utter  a  word. 

"A  little  while  ago,"  continued  Mads,  "you 
wero  80  gruff  and, so  quarrelsome,  and  wagj;c'd 
your  tongue  so  glibly,  as  one  m  ght  now  almost 
think  th;it  you  had  forgotton  it  at  Ansbjerg. 
Come,  light  your  pipe!  or  the  tinder  will  burn 
out.  Why  are  you  looking  so  hard  at  my  tinder- 
box  ?  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  that  is  but 
a  poor  swop  you  have  made  }  This  is  certainly 
a  better  one ;"  —  he  patted  the  gun ;' — "  but  you 
Bhall  have  it  again  as  soon  as  you  give  me  mine." 

(>Q  hearing  this  Niels  instantly  handed  the  gun, 
which  had  been  hanging  in  a  strap  over  his 
shoulder,  to  the  poacher,  while  ho  stretched  out 
his  other  hand  to  receive  his  own  in  ezchangc. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Kads,  "you  must  first  pro- 
mise— pshaw!  no  matter,  for  even  if  you  do, 
ye'll  not  keep  your  promise ;  hut  should  you  at 
any  time  hereafter  hear  the  report  of  a  gun  on  the 
heath,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  but  think  of  to-day, 
and  of  ilikkel  Foxbrush!"  He  turned  towai-ds 
the  traveller,  "  Does  your  horse  stand  tire  ':" 

"Fire!"  replied  the  latter. 

Mads  held  up  the  gamekeeper's  gun  in  one 
hand  like  a  pistol,  and  fired  it  off.  "  Bah !  it 
makes  no  more  noise  than  an  earthen  pot  banged 
against  a  door."  ,  Then  taking  the  tlint  from  the 
lock,  he  returned  the  gun  to  his  adversary,  with 
these  words,  '*  Here,  tako  it.  For  the  present  it 
will  do  no  harm.  Farewell,  and  thank  ye  for 
to-day ! "  Saying  whicli  he  slung  his  gun  over  his 
f^uldur,  and  went  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  where  the  stag  had  been  left. 

The  gamekeeper,  whose  tongue  after  the  loss 
of  Ms  gun  seemed  to  hare  been  hound  by  some 
magic  spell,  now  gave  vent  to  his  long  pent-up 
nge  in  a  stream  of  vituperation. 

The  strangei',  whose  sympathy  had  turned  from 
the  escaped  poacher  to  the  toiled  gamekeeper,  who 
was  almost  driven  to  despair,  tried  all  in  his 
power  to  soothe  him.  *'  In  fact  you  have  not  lost 
anything,"  he  said  at  last,  "  except  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  making  a  man  and  his  whole  family 
iniserable." 

"Not  lost  anything!"  exclaimed  the  game- 
Itreper.    "  That'  is  more  than  you  understand,  j 
Not  lost  anything!    As  sure  as  I  am  a  sinner  that 
^  has  spoiled  ray  gun ! " 

"flow  BO?"  ask^  the  stranger.  "Keload  it, 
and  put  another  flint  on;  that  is  all  that  it 
wants. " 

"  Reload  it,  indeed !"  answered  Niels,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.  "It  will  never  kill  stag  or  hare 
•sain ;  it  ia  bewitched,  I'll  be  bound ;  I  know  of 
hot  one  core,  and  if  that  does  not  help — trr! 
"We's  one  of  the  very  fellows  I  want,  sunning 
himself  in  a  rut ;  at  all  events  he  shan' t  eat  larks' 
tongues  to-day."  With  these  words  he  stopped 
hia  horse,  quickly  put  a  flint  in  the  lock  of  the 
jpui,  loaded  it  and  jumped  to  the  ground. 


The  stranger  who  was  nninitiated  in  the  noble 
science  of  venery,  and  consequently  did  not  un- 
derstand its  terminology  and  magic,  also  stopped 
to  see  what  green-jacket  was  going  to  do. 

The  latter  Ie<I  his  horse  a  few  steps  forward, 
and  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  at  something 
that  was  lying  in  the  road,  and  which  the  stranger 
now  perceived  was  an  adder.  "  Will  you  get 
in  ?  "  said  the  gamekeeper,  trying  to  make  the 
adder  crawl  into  the  barrel  of  the  gun ;  at  length 
he  succeeded  in  getting  its  head  in :  and  then, 
holding  the  gun  upright,  he  shook  it  until  the 
whole  animal  had  slipped  down.  He  next  fired 
the  gun  off  in  the  air,  saying,  "  If  that  does  not 
help,  then  no  one  but  Mads  himself,  or  Mikkel 
Foxbrush,  can  cure  it." 

The  traveller  smiled  sceptically  at  the  super- 
stition, as  well  as  at  the  curious  mode  of  break- 
ing the  ^11;  but  as  he  had  already  made 
acqnaintimoe  with  one  dealer  in  tiie  black  art, 
he  was  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  other, 
who  bore  so  uncommon  and  s^jiificant  a  name. 
To  his  enquiries  the  gamekeeper,  while  loading 
his  gun,  replied  as  follows : 

"  Mikkel  Foxbrush,  as  he  is  called,  because  he 
can  get  all  the  foxes  in  the  country  to  follow  him, 
is  ten  times  worse  than  Black  Mads :  he  can  make 
himself  so  tough,  the  dog  L  that  neither  lead  nor 
silver  buttons  can  pierce  his  skin.  One  day  the 
Squire  and  I  came  upon  him  down  yonder  in  the 
hollow,  as  he  was  slunning  a  deer  that  he  had 
just  shot.  We  rode  straight  towards  him,  but  he 
never  perceived  us  before  we  were  within  twenty 
steps  of  him.  But  do  you  think  that  Mikkel  was 
frightened  ?  Not  he.  He  looked  quietly  round 
at  us,  and  went  on  skinning  the  deer.  'The 
deuce  take  you,  fellow ! '  said  the  Squire ;  '  Niels, 
give  him  a  taste  of  your  lead  !  I  will  answer  for 
the  consequences ! '  And  I  gave  him  a  shot  right 
in  the  middle  of  his  broad  back ;  but,  pshaw !  he 
didn't  mind  it  more  than  if  I  had  fired  at  him 
with  a  pop-gun.  The  n^e  only  turned  his  £m» 
to  us  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with  his 
work  as  before.  The  Squire  himself  fired  next ; 
but  with  as  little  avail.  Mikkel  was  just  cutting 
the  skin  from  the  head ;  and  when  he  had  rolled 
it  together,  he  took  up  his  gun  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  facing  us,  said,  *  It  will  soon  be  my 
turn ;  and  if  you  do  not  go  about  yoxu:  business, 
I  will  try  if  I  can't  manage  to  make  a  hole  in 
one  of  your  jackets.'  Such  a  fellow  is  Mikkel 
Foxbrush,"  said  the  gamekeeper;  and  the  way- 
farers then  continued  their  journey  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ANSBJBKO. 

'Who  ever  hears  of  an  old  manor  without  at 
once  conjuring  up  in  their  imagination  tales  of 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  ?  These  venerable  remains 
from  oldeo  times,  formerly  inhabited  by  brave 
knights  and  stately  <Utne&,  "wlioni  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  picture  to  ovuseV'**  *^  ^ 
grave — rigid  in  dress,  t^jAi 
in  mind;  these  walls,  J^erO^Tatwy^^knessi 
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these  long,  narrow,  dark,  winding  passages ;  these 
vaulted  ccUarfl — seem  as  if  built  to  attract  mid- 
night spirits ;  and  the  large  chimney-places  and 
spitcions  chimneys  look  as  if  made  on  purpose  to 
afford  egress  and  ingress  to  those  airy  beings  who 
prefer  descending  through  a  chimney  to  entering 
through  a  door.  Indeed,  I  suppose  there  is  not 
ft  manor  that  has  not  some  hobgoblin  of  its  own ; 
that  has  not  at  least  one  gloomy  turret  chamber, 
in  which  people  do  not  venture  to  sleep  alone ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  this  respect, 
Ansbjerg  was  as  complete  a  manor  as  any  in  the 
world. 

When  the  two  honemm  arrived  at  Ansbjerg, 
they  alighted  at  the  stable  door,  and  gave  their 
steeds  into  the  charge  of  a  groom,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  up  the  avenue  of  lime  trees  which 
led  to  the  coiirt^yard.  As  the  gamekeeper  opened 
the  gflto  and  was  ushering  in  the  stranger,  a  win- 
dow in  the  ground  story  of  that  part  of  the  house 
that  was  inhabited  by  the  family  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  human  bust  presented  itself,  a 
description  of  which  ought  to  be  given,  in  order 
to  afford  those  readers  who  may  have  seen  the 
like  represented  in  paintings,  some  idea  of  the 
date  at  which  the  events  of  my  story  took  place. 
The  Squire,  whose  colossal  body  filled  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  large  window,  wore  a  dark-green 
velvet  jacket,  fitting  tightly  roimd  the  throat, 
with  one  row  of  large  buttons  down,  the  front 
and  on  the  pockets,  whUe  the  sleeves  were  far- 
nished  with  broad  cuffii,  and  his  head  was  covered 
with  a  raven  black  bob-wig.  The  part  of  his 
dress  seen  on  this  occasion  consisted  consequently 
only  of  two  pieces ;  but  as  the  whole  person  wiU 
appear  hereafter,  I  will,  in  order  to  prevent  repe- 
tition, at  once  describe  the  other  component  parts 
of  his  costume,  which  were,  a  close-fitting  green 
vL'Ivct  cap,  with  a  broad  projecting  front,  worn 
on  top  of  his  wig ;  long  wide  boots,  with  spurs ; 
and  black  breeches,  ending  a  little  below  the 
knees. 

"Niels  Gamekeeper!"  cried  the  Squire.  The 
person  addressed  pointed  out  to  his  companion  the 
door  at  which  he  was  to  enter,  and  then  walked, 
with  his  little  grey  three-comcrcd  hat  in  his 
hand,  towards  the  window  where  "his  honour" 
usually  gave  andience,  in  wet  weather  as  well  as 
dry,  to  the  servants  and  peasants  belonging  to  the 
estate,  llie  ^mekeepcr  was  on  these  occasions 
obliged  to  go  through  the  same  ceremonies  as  all 
the  others,  though,  when  out  hunting,  a  more 
free  and  unreserved  intercourse  existed  between 
master  and  servant.  "Who  was  that?"  began 
the  Squii-c,  making  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  stranger. 

"  The  now  clerk,  your  honour." 

"Nothing  else!  I  thought  that  it  was  some- 
body. "What  have  you.  got  there  ?"  again  asked 
the  Squire,  pointing  to  the  hunting  pouch. 

"  The  old  cock  and  two  chickens,  your  honour." 

(We  will  in  future  in  the  most  cases  omit  the 
Tvords  "your  honour,"  but  they  must  be  under* 
stood  to  follow  every  sentence.) 

"  That  is  not  much  for  two  days'  sport,"  said 
the  Squire ;  "  is  there  no  stag  coming  ?" 


"  Not  this  time,"  answered  Hiels  with,  a  sigh : 
"  when  poachers  use  stags  to  ride  upon,  none  are 

left  for  us." 

This  aUusion  required,  of  course,  ftiUer  expla- 
nation ;  but  as  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  we  will  in  the  meantime 
turn  our  attention  to  what  was  going  on  behind 
his  honour's  broad  back. 

There  stood  the  young  betrothed  couple,  young 
Squire  Kai  and  Miss  Mette.  The  first  was  a 
handsome  man  of  five-and-twenty,  dressed  in  the 
most  elegant  stylo  of  the  day ;  and  that  I  may 
show  with  what  means  young  ladies'  hearta  in 
those  days  were  attacked  and  won,  I  must  not 
pass  unnoticed  the  young  gentleman's  personal 
appearance,  beginning  with  ttie  feet  and  gradually 
ascending  in  my  description.  His  square-toed 
boots  feU.  in  wide  and  slovenly  folds  about  the 
ancles;  his  stockings,  which  were  of  white  silk, 
edged  at  the  top  with  the  finest  lace,  reached 
three  inches  above  the  knee.  Then  came  a  pair 
of  tight  black  velvet  breeches,  which  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  measure  hidden  by  a  long  waistcoat, 
also  of  black  velvet.  A  coat  of  crimson  cloth, 
with  one  row  of  large  buttons  covered  with  the 
same  material,  and  sleeves  only  reaching  to  the 
wrists,  but  with  cuffs  turned  up  to  the  elbows, 
completed  his  attire.  The  whole  of  his  hair  was 
combed  smoothly  to  the  back  of  fke  head,  and 
tied  in  a  long  stiff  queue. 

I  would  deserve  hat  Httie  thanks  from  my 
gentle  readers,  were  I  not  with  equal  exactness  to 
describe  the  noble  damsel,  whose  dress  I  may 
briefly  divide  under  three  {nincipal  E^ids :  1.  The 
pointed-toed  high-heeled  shoes,  with  silver  buckles; 
2.  The  little  red  cap,  trimmed  with  yellow  braid, 
and  forming  a  point  on  the  forehead ;  and  3.  The 
sky-blue  damask  dress,  with  low  body  and  long 
waist,  and  white  sleeves  reaching  a  little  below 
the  elbow  ;  which  costume  was  by  no  meana  un- 
becoming to  Miss  Mettc's  beautiful  bust  and  face. 

These  two  handsome  young  persons,  as  I  have 
said,  stood  hand  in  hand  behind  the  old  gentle- 
man's back,  seemingly  engaged  in  playful  and 
loving  converse,  the  young  gentleman  oftoi  point- 
inghis  lips  and  stretehing  forth  his  neok  as  if  to 
take  a  kiss,  which  the  young  lady,  however,  pre- 
vented by  turning  away  from  him,  not  with 
feigned  displeasure,  but  with  an  arch  smile.  A 
narrow  observer  might,  however,  have  re- 
marked with  surprise,  that  each  time  she  turned 
aside  her  head  she  glanced  over  her  fotfaer's 
shoulder  into  the  yard,  where  for  the  moment 
nothing  was  to  bo  seen,  (the  gamokc*eper  standiag 
too  near  under  the  window,)  except  tiie  woodoi 
horse*  and  the  new  clerk ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
entered  the  office,  had  taken  up  his  seat  at  the 
open  window.  That  this  same  clerk,  in  spite  of 
his  humble  calling,  was  a  very  handsome  fellow, 
will  hardly  be  believed,  when  I  add  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  had  a  lai^  scar  on  one  cheek,  and 
that  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  he 
was  dressed  in  every  respect  like  a  common  clok. 


•An  instrument  ©^iKPiig^4iej>06@^W<8r  used  in 
those  days.—  Traru.  O  - 
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A.  little  aside,  bat  bo  as  to  command  a  riew  of  the 
young  couple,  sat  Miss  Mette'a  mother,  the  good 
Mrs.  Kirstcn,  smiling  at  the  playfulness  of  the 
young  people.  The  good  old  lady  had,  indeed, 
great  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  match,  for  it  was 
entirely  of  her  own  making.  As  the  Squire  was 
pleased  to  say,  in  huntsman's  language,  Mrs. 
Xirsten  had  scented  the  fattest  calf  in  the  herd 
of  suitors,  and  had  selected  him  for  her  daughter. 
The  young  man  was  an  only  son,  and  heir  to 
I*alstrup  and  several  other  estates,  and  had  six- 
teen noble  ancestors  on  has  mother's  as  well  as 
bis  father's  side.  Miss  Mette  was  young,  beauti- 
ful, an  only  cbildj  and  heiress  to  Ansbjei^,  whose 
deer,  wild  boars,  and  peasants  were  fiilly  as  good 
as  those  of  Palstmp ;  while  the  blackcocks  and 
wild  ducks  were  much  superior.  The  prelimi- 
naries were  therefore  soon  settled  between  tlie 
parcnhi,  and  the  yotu^  people  then  apprised  of 
the  fact. 

As  for  the  future  bride,  she  had  always  been  so 
submissive  to  the  iron  wiU  of  her  parents,  which 
brooked  no  contradiction,  that  we  must  for  the 
present  remain  in  doubt  how  far  her  wishes  were 
in  consonance  with  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
in  her  behalf.  However,  it  is  well  known  that 
maidens  like  best  to  choose  for  themselves;  and, 
indeed,  often  reject  a  suitor  merely  bceausn  he  is 
backed  by  their  parents ;  but  that  young  Squire 
Kai  had  readily  acquiesced  in  his  fethe?s  plan, 
who  could  wonder  who  saw  the  blooming  girl  by 
his  side  ? 

"When  the  Squire  had  beard  the  account  of  the 
gamekeeper's  misadventure,  which  the  latter  dared 
not  conceal — as  the  clerk,  and  probably  the  stag- 
rider  liimself,  might  make  it  known — the  old 
gentleman  gave  vent  to  his  rage  in  a  shower  of 
invectives  on  the  poacher,  drops  of  which,  how- 
ever, fell  from  time  to  time  on  poor  Niels,  who, 
for  fear  of  his  master,  was  obliged  to  swallow  the 


equally  hearty  curses  which  were  rising  in  his 
throat  also.  When  the  storm  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, and  cool  reason  had  begun  to  reassert  its 
sway,  a  plan  was  laid  to  secure  prompt  and  full 
revenge ;  the  audacious  culprit  was  to  bo  seized 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  business,  however,  was 
how  to  get  hold  of  him ;  for  if  he  got  the  slight- 
est inkfing  of  the  danger  which  threatoned  him, 
he  would  of  coiuw;  abscond,  and  leave  his  wife 
and  children  behind.  The  Squire  at  first  pro- 
posed setting  out  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the  poacher, 
whose  cabin  they  would  thus  be  able  to  reach 
under  cover  of  the  night.  Bnt  his  honour's  wife, 
whose  plans  were  always  more  deliberate,  repre- 
sented to  her  rash  husband  that  darkness  would 
also  favour  the  criminal's  flight — and,  if  this  was 
prevented,  a  desperate  defence — and  that  there- 
tore  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  start  a 
little  after  midnight,  so  as  to  enable  the  armed 
force  to  surround  and  take  the  cabin  at  break  of 
day.  This  proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  the  young  Squire  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  and  its  honours.  The  steward, 
who  had  come  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  new 
clerk,  and  to  show  tho  written  character  which 
the  latter  had  been  provided  with  by  the  steward 
at  Vestcrvig,  where  he  had  previously  served,  was 
commanded  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  tt^ether 
with  the  gardener,  upper  farm  servants  and 
grooms,  and  also  to  give  orders  to  a  peasant  to 
meet  them  with  his  wa^on.* 

AVhilc  the  necessary  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gresa,  the  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose ;  and  the 
reader  will  have  time  to  draw  his  breath  before 
he  begins  the  following  interesting  chapter. 

•  In  Ueomark,  until  &  ver;  recent  period,  port  of  the 
rarmer's  does  to  the  landlord  were  pud  in  cartage. — 
Trans. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Thb  last  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  order  that 
the  countiy  might  decide  whether  free-trade  or 
protective  duties  should  be  the  commercial  policy 
of  England.  The  elections  sent  a  great  majority 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  &Tour  of  unreatrieted 
trade.  Thcrefbre,  Lord  Derby,  Mr,  Disraeli,  and 
nearly  all  their  followers  in  the  House,  admitted, 
nay,  even  declared,  that  protective  duties  had  be- 
come an  impossibility.  "\Ve  beg  the  pardon,  how- 
ever, of  tliose  veracioiis  legislators,  the  learned 
knight,  member  for  East  Suffolk,  and  the  Kight 
Hon.  Ex-chancellor  of  the  J)uchy  of  Lancashire: 
they,  a.s  members  of  the  Derby- Disraeli  Govern- 
ment, did  bawl  forth  ta  their  betrayed  bucolic 
constituents,  that  they  the  knight  (very  errant) 
and  the  non-judicious  chancellor  were  stul  protec- 
tionists,  and  that  free-trade  would  beggar  the 


I  farmer  and  ruin  the  country.    Yet  they  remained 
{ in  the  Government  which  had  abandoned  that 
protection,  which  had  been  their  political  standard 
since  the  day  that  the  government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was,  by  an  doquent  and  disappointed  poli- 
tician, denounced  as  "  an  organized  hypocrisy." 
j    The  matter-of-fact  and  unrom^intic  world  rea- 
I  Boned  otherwise;  and  experience  has  proved  that 
;  the  government  of  that  immortal  statesman  was 
'  a  remonable,  sagacious,  practical,  wise,  and  necessary 
^reality;   and  that  tlic  Dcrhy-Disracli  Ministry 
j  was  a  monstrous  political  immorality,  and  a  com- 
I  mercial  and  financial  deception ;  not  but  that  they 
'  proposed  some  good  measures  along  with  their  fis- 
;  cal  impracticabiUtics.         was  im^asibk  tbat  tho 
'  nation  could  long  endutc      ateums^ra^ioTi  of  a 
piime  minister  who  ^^\QSei,  wwn  o&SiT  taldug 
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office,  that  his  policy  would  ie  to  a/rreit  the  dangerous 

current  of  democracy  that  teas  undermining  ike  insti- 
iutiotu  of  the  country ;  ihe  education  of  the  people 
mutt  be  directed  in  connection  with  the  state-church. 

But  this  policy — this  plan  of  instruction 
was  not  to  be.  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
foundered  iu  their  fiscal  projects;  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  endured  for  a  month 
or  three  months  longer.  Hr.  Gladstone's 
masterly  and  unanswerable  speech  in  reply  to 
Ur.  Disraeli,  letX  the  Govemment  in  a  minority. 
Yet  the  Derbyites  and  Disraelites  were  not  in  so 
desperate  a  condition  that  they  might  nut  have 
continued  to  hold  power  if  they  had  not  been 
utterly  destitute  of  the  sagacity,  judgment,  and 
aptitude  necessary  for  administrators.  As  it  was, 
in  a  remarkiibly  full  House  the  division  gave 
fhem,  a  majority  of  fifteen  of  all  the  English 
mcmb««  who  voted;  of  four,  taking  all  the 
English  and  Inah  members  wlio  voted ;  but  add- 
ing all  the  Scotch  members  who  voted,  the  ma- 
jority again&t  Ministers  was  not  less  than  nineteen. 
The  Scotch  membei-s,  as  remarked  by  the  Times, 
actually  overthrew  the  Derby-Disraeli  Ministry ; 
for  it  at  once  resigned  after  this  division. 

Lords  Lansdowne  and  Aberdeen  were  sent  for 
by  the  Queen.  The  former  took  no  very  active 
purt  in  forming  a  new  Govemment.  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  John  llussell  seem  to  have  con- 
structed the  Cabinet — a  very  incongruous  one; 
men  who  had  been  all  their  previous  lives  attack- 
ing or  reviling  each  other,  were  seemingly  har- 
monized into  peace,  charity  and  friendship. 

Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  William  Molesworth — 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne — 
Lord  John  Ru^ll  and  Mr.  Gladstone — the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  Sir  Charles  Wood — the  Duke 
of  Ai^yle  and  Lord  Granville — ^vith  some  others, 
wero  to  be  sweetened  into  one  happy  family.  And 
why  not?  All  w«re  honourable  men:  and  the 
necessities  of  the  State  required  that  they  should 
all  cross  the  ferry  of  the  political  Lethe.  Verily, 
they  have  crossed  that  oblivunu  stream ;  and  as 
yet  the  country  has  .no  cause  to  regret  t^t  they 
have  done  so. 

Sir  liobert  Peel  broke  up  his  own  party — 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Eussell  have 
utterly  extinguished  all  that  has  ever  been  called 
party  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Lord  Palmerston  did  not  at  first  join  the  Coali- 
tion— ^many  men  wonder  that  he  has  ever  done  so. 
K  he  had  not,  ho  at  least  would  have  made  a 
party ;  for  he  is  a  sorcerer  who  bewitches  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  dexterity  and  fascina- 
tion. The  Coalition  would  not  last  a  month  with- 
out him — nor  would  it  have  lasted  through  the 
session  without  Mr.  Gladstone ;  without  both 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  John  Bussell  could  not 
have  stood.  To  Mr.  Gladstone  more  ibaa  to  all 
the  other  Ministers  does  the  Govenunent  owe  its 
snccess ;  for  hemifter  the  finance  minister  will  be 
the  stateanan  on  whom  the  stability  of  a  govern- 
ment must  depend,  and  no  finance  minister  has 
ever  excelled  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Not  that  we  undervalue  the  services 
and  abilities  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 


The  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  have 
been  many,  and  several  of  the  best  measures 
have  been  completely  successfiil.  Some  of  tliem, 
as  the  Education  Bill,  have  been  postponed  from 
the  impossibility  of  discussing  and  passing  them 
until  the  next  session.  Many  of  them  have  been 
strangled  for  their  innocence, — others  have  been 
dropped  from  their  questionable  necessity, — tlicir 
doubtful  good, — their  probable  mischief, — if  they 
became  statute  law. 

We  have,  during  the  long  past  session,  had  legal 
reforms, — and  we  have  instituted  useful  inquiries. 
The  legislation  has  been  almost  without  exemption 
progressive  in  reforming  abuses  and  removii^ 
financial  and  commercial  oppressions,  inequalities^ 
and  restrictions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  manfully  grappled  with  extmding 
the  tax  on  successions  to  land ;  —  Lord  Fahnerston 
has  scarcely  been  less  bold  in  making  it  penal  not 
to  consume  smoke. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
measuresof  theScssionwhichhasjustclosed,  itisbut 
justice,  on  our  part,  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  us  to  admit, 
that  his  proposal  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  manning  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  relieving  them  from  paasing  toUs,  and  some 
other  burdens,  were  quite  as  liberal  as  those  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  his  successor  in  office.  But 
his  plan  to  relieve  the  landlord,  by  taking  off  half 
the  malt-tas  and  half  the  hop  duty,  was  unwise, 
and  would  have  proved  absolutely  to  be  no  relief 
whatever,  either  to  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  or 
the  consumer;  and  his  extending  the  area  and 
doubling  the  rate  of  the  house-tax,  was  n  measure 
which  proved  his  utter  want  of  financial  sagacity 
and  his  real  ignorance  of  the  public  feeling.  If  he 
had  proposed  a  judicious  reduction  of  several  cus- 
toms' duties,  especially  on  tea,  and  a  repeal  of  all 
those  of  minor  importance  to  tiic  revenue ;  if  he 
had  proposed  a  succession  duty  on  real  estate,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  excise  on  paper,  soap,  and  of 
the  stamps  on  advertisements  and  ncwspapra^,  and 
those  on  prudence — that  is,  on  tire  and  marine 
insurances — and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  income 
tax,  he  might  then,  on  the  principle  of  extending 
direct  taxation,  carry  his  house-tax.  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  propose  to  reduce  nor  abolish  the  barbarous 
and  unclean  soap  duty.  He  did  propose  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  tea  from  2s.  2id.  per  lb.  in  six 
years;  Mr.  Macgregor  (Glasgow)  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  to  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  per  lb.  in 
three  years.  Mr.  Disraeli's  scheme  ■^'ith  respect 
to  the  malt  and  hop  duty  would  not  afford  the 
consumer  a  pot  of  beer  at  a  halfpenny  less  price 
than  the  present  cost.  The  landlords  and  farmers 
would  derive  no  benefit ;  for  tlie  tax  has  been, 
and  is,  all  paid  by  the  ale,  porter,  and  beer  drinker, 
while  both  malt  and  hops,  until  the  duties  are 
paid  and  secured,  would  be  still  subjected  to  the 
odious  presence  of  the  excisemaii  and  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  tiie  excise  laws.  Before  we  take 
leave  of  the  Derby- Disraeli  Ministry,  we  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say,  that  their  Chancery  and 
nearly  all  their  common-law  appointments  did 
them  great  credit.  Their  Lord  Chancellor  was  the 
ablest  equity  judge  iu  the  realm;  an^it  is  much  to 
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bo  regretted  that  he  was  not  induced  to  retain  the 
Oreiit  Seal;  for  no  equity- lawyer  was  ever,  or  is, 
more  eminently  qualified  for  completing  the  reforms 
begun  and  to  some  extent  carried  out  in  that  most 
oppressive,  by  expense  and  delay,  of  all  tribunals 
— the  Court  of  Hiancery.  Their  Attorney-Ge- 
neral for  England  was  the  most  upright,  if  not  the 
most  able  lawyer  of  that  party  ;  ajtA  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  whom  they  appointed  was  judiciously 
chosen.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals  for 
Ireland  were  also  able  lawyers;  and  the  bills  which 
tliey  brought  forward  were  meritorious.  They 
were  unfortunate  in  their  Foreign  Secretary  of 
State,  and  especially  in  their  Admiralty  appoint- 
ments. The  Homo  Secrctarj-  was,  however,  a 
ffciitlenian  of  high  character,  eminently  qualified 
tor  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  that  laborious 
department ;  and  there  have  been  many  less  effi- 
cient Colonial  Secretaries  than  Sir  John  Pakington. 
But  here  wo  bid  adieu,  and  for  ever,  to  the  Derby- 
LisraeH  Government ;  although  we  should  not  be 
surprised  any  day  to  see  Mr.  Disraeli  leading  the 
laical  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  even 
proposing  a  separation  of  the  Church  from  the 
State,  and  a  system  of  national  education  purely 
secular,  leaving  religious  instruction  altogcUier  to 
the  parents  of  children,  and  to  the  ministers  of 
their  respective  places  of  warship. 

The  Coalition  Cabmet  and  its  subordinates 
bring  selected  from  practical  Feelites,  proud 
Whigs,  and  professed  Badicals,  had  to  bring  for- 
ward, in  a  Parliament  elected  after  a  dissolution 
by  the  Tories,  some  measures  of  absolute  necessity 
— such  as  renewing  the  income  tax  in  the  exist- 
ing, or  la  some  new  forms,  and  several  projects 
which  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Coalition -power  rendered  necessary. 

The  Session  had  been  already  opened  by  a 
Royal  Speech,  containing  some  mystified  para- 
graphs about  Protection.  The  Coalition  Ministrj' 
escaped  the  perplexity  of  such  a  procei-verhal  of 
their  policy  or  measures.  There  was,  however,  a 
budget  to  bring  forward,  and  neither  the  House 
nor  the  country  would  accept  any  but  a  liberal 
one.  A  committee  had  sat  for  two  long  sessions 
on  the  organization,  laws,  and  regulations  of  the 
customs.  The  report  which  that  committee  had 
niade,  mid  the  evidence  which  was  printed  with 
it,  forming  several  volumes,  had  produced  an 
effect  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  a  com- 
plete reform  of  that  ill-orgamzed  and  obstructive 
department,  together  with  a  revision  and  simplifi- 
cation of  the  customs  laws  and  regulations,  were 
also  demMided  by  the  country.  'J  he  practice  of 
le\-ying  a  tax  on  the  succession  to  personal  estate 
md  allowing  land  to  go  free,  was  a  g'aring  injus- 
tice. The  soap  duty  was  a  nuisance  unknown  in 
any  country  excepting  Great  Britain.  It  was,  in 
a  sanitary,  cleanly,  and  commercial  view,  impor- 
tant to  remove  the  presence  of  the  exciseman 
from  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Tea  had  become 
nearly  as  necessary  a  beverage  as  com  was  for 
man's  daily  bread.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  duty  on  tea  being  three  hundred  per  cent,  on 
Its  bonded  price,  the  great  majority  of  the  men, 
vomen,  and  children  in  the  ITnited  Kingdom 


could  not  afford  to  drink  good  strong  tea;  the 
labouring  classes  could  only  pay  for  sufficient  tea 
to  slightly  stain  the  warm  water  which  constituted 
their  chief  beverage.  PubUc  opinion  was  strongly 
opposed  to  stamps  on  advertisements,  fire  and 
other  assurances,  and  on  other  stamps,  assessed 
taxes,  licences;  to  the  excise  on  paper,  to  the 
restrictions  on  manning  the  commercial  fleets  of 
the  country,  and  to  other  burdens  on  shipping. 
Ali  these  required  either  abolition  or  amendments. 
There  were  numerous  articles,  such  as  grass  and 
other  seeds,  a  few  remaining  taxes  on  food  and  on 
some  raw  materials.  Then  there  remained  the 
renewal  in  some  form  of  the  income  tax,  and  the 
renewal  or  re-casting  of  the  powers  for  governing 
India.  They  had  also  to  meet  legal  reform  bills, 
Irish  landloi-ds  and  tenants'  bills,  the  reform  of  the 
sheriifs*  courts  for  Scotland ;  and  it  was  also  ex- 
pected that  a  new  reform  bUl,  as  well  as  a  bill  for 
national  education,  would  be  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  We  will  not  go  further  into  the 
details  of  the  expectations  and  necessities  of  lc^;i8- 
lation. 

It  was  considered  that  the  abundance  of  money 
and  the  operations  of  free  trade  in  food  and  raw 
materials  afforded  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  convert  the  Three  per 
Cents,  to  a  less  costly  rate  of  annuity. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  a  distinguished, 
intelligent,  and  most  indus<TU)U8  member  of  Sir 
Robert  Feel's  government  as  Vice-President  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  afterwards 
as  a  most  practical  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies, grappled  boldly  with  the  funds.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  South  Sea  Company's  stock  was  a 
misnomer  under  its  distinct  management,  when 
in  reality  it  had  become  a  national  or  government 
annuity.  He  resolved  to  consolidate  it  with  the 
other  national  annuities,  under  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  National  Debt.  At  the  time  he 
proposed  the  New  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  and 
New  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.,  money  was 
abundant ;  there  was  no  apparent  cause  for  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  there  was 
no  unfavourable  prospect  of  a  deficient  harvest. 
Soon  after  he  proposed  and  carried  his  plan  through 
Fwliament,  amiirs  in  the  East  assumed  a  periloiu 
aspect, — wet  and  severe  weather  set  in,  .and  men 
became  mistmstfiil  as  to  the  investment  of  money 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  was  conaeqnently  affected  so  as  to  be  slower 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  in  its  conver- 
sion of  old  stock  into  new.  Yet  whatever  pro- 
gress has  beai  made,  is  a  gain  in  the  right  way. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  funding 
system,  it  would  have  been  probably  more  effective 
if  instead  of  a  Two  and  a  Half  Stock  redeemable 
at  £,\\Q,  there  were  a  Two  and  Three-quarter 
Stock  redeemable  by  Government  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  and  at  par,  that  is  for  every 
£100  of  the  old  stock  converted  into  new,  the  same 
amount  to  bo  paid  when  redeemed.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone's  object  was  to  create  a  New  Two  and 
a  Half  Stock  at  once  by  which  he  would  have 
saved  one-quarter  perg^^Jgy(g^@»^ion. 
This  yrw  surdy  an  ectmomuMU  ammgemfiift. 
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But  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
attomjited  and  carried  a  far  bolder  measure,  by  far 
the  greatest  raoasure,  though  many  others  were 
most  important — he  extended  the  succesaioa  duty, 
which  was  until  then  levied  only  on  personal,  to 
all  landed  property.  The  effects  of  this  just  mea- 
sure will  be  highly  beneficial,  and  lead  to  a  relief 
firom  some  of  the  most  obnoxiouB  of  the  remaining 
taxes.  He  modified  the  income  tax  on  a  more 
equitable  scale,  extended  it  moBt  justly  to  Irel^d, 
and  imposed  it  until  1860,  bj  which  time,  aided 
by  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  succession 
duty,  and  by  the  falling  in  of  the  terminable 
annuities,  ho  may  dispense  with  the  income  tax 
altogether,  reserving  it  for  any  financial  emer- 
gencies, as  was  the  case  when  imposed  in  1842. 

No  tax  was  more  xmjust,  after  the  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  sugar  and  coffee  duties,  than  the  high 
duties  on  tea.  He  adopted  Mr.  Macgregor's  plan 
of  reducing  that  duty  from  2s.  2^d.  per  pound  to 
Is.  in  three  yean,  instead  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  in  six 
years.  He  abolished  the  duties  on  more  than 
200  articles  in  the  customs'  tarilf,  reduced  the 
duty  on  most  of  the  others,  and,  as  recommended 
by  the  Customs'  Committee,  he  removed  that  con- 
stant source  of  seizure,  litigation  and  dispute,  the 
ad  valorem  duties,  by  Bul»tituting  moderated  fixed 
rates. 

The  toap  dutif  yielded  more  than  a  million 
sterling, — but  looking  boldly  at  Hub  effects  which 
its  total  abolition  must  have  on  the  health  and 
cleanliness  of  the  people — on  suppressing  slavery 
by  increasing  the  trade  for  palm  oil  vrith  Africa, 
and  in  rendering  Great  Britain  probably  the 
greatest  soap-manufactiuing  country  in  the  world, 
Mr  Gladstone  gave  up  that  largo  amount  of  re- 
venue, trusting  to  the  other  provisions  of  his  budget 
for  replacing  it,  as  well  as  for  the  probable  loss  of 
revenue  from  the  many  other  reductions  and  aboli- 
tions of  duties  which  he  proposed.  He  placed  the 
licences  and  duty  on  carriages  and  post  horses 
on  a  more  moderate  and  far  more  equitable  scale. 
He  reduced  several  stamp  duties,  and  repealed  the 
advertisement  duty  altogether. 

Such  have  been  the  principal  financial  measures 
of  a  session  unprecedented  in  its  usefulness. 

Ireland,  as  usual,  has  occupied  a  large  share  at 
least  of  the  time  bf  Parliament,  and  however  un- 
palatable to  Irish  members  and  to  tiie  Irish  may 
be  the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  that 
measure  was  one  of  common  sense  and  justice. 
KTor  can  we  see  why  the  assessed  faxes,  including 
the  house  tax,  should  not  also  be  levied  in  that 
country.     If  not,  the  assessed  taxes  should  be 
abolished  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  wc  fear 
the  maintenance  of  national  credit  will  not  afford  [ 
this  for  several  years  to  come ;  and  we  hope  first , 
to  see  a  repeal  of  the  excise  on  paper  and  hops, ! 
and  of  the  stamps  on  newspapers,  and  on  fire  and  i 
marine  assurances.  I 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  bill  for  the  re- 1 
peal  of  the  University  tests,  although  wo  could  i 
wish  that  the  declaration  in  regard  to  the  Church  1 
hod  been  omitted,  is  a  most  just  and  too-long  do-  i 
^ed  measure.  The  Public  Houses  Bill  fori 
ncottaad  was  introduced  under  yery  sue^iouji  | 


circumstances;  and  although  it  contains  some 
good  provisions,  it  is  a  very  defective  bill.  The 
Sheriffs'  Courts'  Bill  for  Scotland  still  retains  an 
evil  principle,  that  of  a  resident  and  non-resident 
sheriff  or  judge.  The  people  of  Scotland  will 
never  be  satisfied  until  this  pernicious  anomaly  be 
corrected,  and  the  sheriffs'  courts  assimilated  a& 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable  to  the  county  coiuts  in 
England.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  be- 
cause  the  Scottish  members  arc  not  eitber  obstruc- 
tive, noisy,  or  great  talkm  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  because  the  people  are  quiet,  orderly,  and 
industrious  in  f^e  towns  and  in  tiie  rural  districts 
north  of  the  Tweed,  that  they  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  their  treatment  by  Government.  They  have 
paid  ever  since  thelTnion  every  taxpaidinEngland; 
their  civil,  judicial,  and  military  expenditure  has 
been  on  the  lowest  scale  of  economy,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  revenue  collected  in  Scotland 
has  been  paid  into  the  British  treasury; 
the  remaining  one-fourth  including  the  expense 
of  protectLDg  and  collecting  the  revenue  and  of 
the  whole  executive  and  judicial  administration  of 
Scotland ;  the  institutions  of  which,  whether  for 
learning,  art,  or  humanity,  have  scarcely  ever 
received  any  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country. 

How  diff'erent  the  case  of  Ireland,  where  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  the  taxes  paid  by  Great 
Britain  have  been  lavishly  squandered! — where 
no  assessed  taxes,  no  soap  duties,  no  house  tax, 
have  been  nor  are  levied ;  nor  income  tax,  until  the 
act  c£  fbe  present  Session  comes  into  operation, — 
where  the  whole  taxation,  ever  since  the  Union, 
has  been  fiir  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 
ture !  Ireland  has  her  Lord -Lieutenant  and  Court, 
her  Secretary  of  State  and  Under-Secretary  of 
State.  Scotland  had  both  a  Secretary  and  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  until  Henry  Dundas  became  all, 
as  well  as  Lord-Advocate,  himself,  for  managing 
and  corrupting  the  coxmtry  as  one  great  rottea 
borough. 

Another  great,  though  imperfect,  and  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  measure  of  the  Session, 
has  been  the  Bill  for  the  Government  of  India. 
We  say  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  neither  adapted  nor  intended  for  per- 
manency. To  legislate  for  the  many  natioiu 
situated  between  the  frontiers  of  Bdoochistaa  and 
Ava, — between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Cape  t£ 
Comorin,  according  to  European  ideas  wd  prac- 
tice, would  be  vain  if  attempted,  and  impracti- 
cable though  legalized.  That  Administration 
would  lack  much  in  wisdom — that  Legislature 
would  be  rash,  who  presumed  at  once  wholly  to 
subvert  a  form  •  of  Government  which  has  ruled 
over  many  nations  which  have,  from  time  to  time, 
come  imder  British  sovereignty,  until  our  domi- 
nation now  extends  over  150  naillions  of  Mussul- 
mans, Hindoos,  and  numerous  other  races  and 
sects,  divided  into  hereditary  and  unmixable 
castx^s,  and  speaking  many  different  languages. 
If  or  while  we  rule  should  it  be  overlooked,  that 
the  whole  number  of  resident  Europeans,  exclu- 
sive of  the  military,  do  not^^^^lS^O  inha- 
bitants. The  India  Bill  joBt  passed  l^PwUam^ 
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we,  therefore,  consider  as  providing  only  for  a 
transition-government.  "We,  however,  hope  for 
great  financial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  eco- 
nomical reforms  being  carried  out  by  this  new, 
though  temporary  Government.  "We  look  for  great 
extension  of  internal  intercourse  and  trade  by 
railways,  by  common  roads,  by  canals,  and  im- 
proved river  navigation.  We  look  also  for  reforms 
in  the  courts  of  kw,  in  commercial  and  financial 
legislation;  and  we  trust  the  new  Government 
will  abolish  the  oppressive,  thot^h  probably 
during  several  past  yean  almost  necessary,  salt 
monopoly.  We  hope  Airther,  that  the  Indian 
Government  will  not  so  rashly,  as  they  have  done 
with  respect  to  the  lato  war  against  Ava,  enter 
upon  any  new  war. 

Of  the  other  measures  of  the  long  Session  now 
closed,  the  Customs  Consolidation  BUI,  although  it 
fella  short  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Customs' 
Committee,  yet  greatly  simplifies  those  severe  re- 
venue laws ;  the  Msrckmi  SMppin^  BiU  removes 


the  restrictions  on  Tm^TiTijug  merchant  vessels,  be- 
sides making  Bomo  other  judicious  provisions. 
The  Charitable  Trusts  Bill — the  Smoke  Nuisance 
Bill  —  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  and  many  other 
bills,  for  the  details  of  which  we  want  space,  have 
all  fair  merits  in  the  mMXjh  of  progress.  Such 
legal  reforms  as  have  been  enacted  do  credit  to 
the  industry  of  a  Session  the  most  laborious  on 
record. 

The  National  Education  Bill,—  Lord  Blandford's 
Episcopal  Bill, —  the  Irish  Landlord  and  Tenants 
Bill,  md  many  others,  have  been  postponed  or 
abandoned. 

The  legislation  of  this  Session  will,  therefore, 
be  ever  monorable  in  our  parliamentary  annuls, 
and  wo  trust  that  we  will,  next  Session,  pass  a 
real  Reform  in  Parliament  act,  besides  acts  for  the 
further  reforms  of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity, 
and  further  ameliorations  in  our  excise  laws. 

J.  It'G. 


EEC0L1ECTI0N8  OF  MT  TOUTH. 


In  1830,  shortly  after  the  July  revolution, 
seter^  Prench  towns  sent  deputations  to  Paris, 
charged  with  messages  of  respectful  congratidation 
to  Louis  Philippe.  My  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  department 
of  Charente,  was  chosen  by  his  fellow- citizens  to 
represent  the  town  of  Angouleme,  amongst  the 
immense  concourse  of  municipalities  which  fiowed 
towards  the  Palais  Eoyal  from  all  parts  of  France. 
I  was  then  tlurtecn  years  old,  and  was  studying 
under  the  hard  ferule  of  a  professor  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  which,  indeed,  caused  more  sufiering 
to  his  pupils  than  it  did  to  him.  When^his 
tvringes  of  pain  came — and,  imluckily  for  us,  they 
were  very  frequent — we  always  remarked  that 
tasks  and  pimishments  fell  thick  as  hail  on  our 
devoted  hcMids.  For  my  own  part,  I  remember 
distinctly  having  copied  from  beginning  to  end 
the  "  Lutrin"  of  Boileau,  sixty-one  times  during 
my  scholastic  career.  To  this  circumstance  I 
attribute  the  profound  aversion  with  which  the 
aforesaid  piece  has  always  inspired  me. 

My  &tiier  returned  from  Paris,  having  had 
^  honour  to  harangue  the  new  king,  and  to 
duire  the  ho^talitjr  of  his  table.  With  an 
finger  hand  I  dived  into  the  recesses  of  his  port- 
iituiteau,  hoping  to  discover  some  amusing  book 
Purchased  for  me,  but  I  hghted,  instead,  on  half- 
a-do2Mi  Uttle  journals,  which  had  served  to  enve- 
kipe — may  the  muse  of  journals  pardon  him  the 
profanation ! — my  father's  boots. 

These  small  pubUcations  were  named  respec- 
tively, the  £nlr'  AeU,  and  the  Vffrt-Vert,  and 
were  sold  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres,  with  the 
mtentiou  of  amusing  the  audience  in  the  in- 
b«tw99n  (hQ  twts.  The;       irxittea  fud 


edited  hy  the  young,  lively,  stirring  spirits  of  the 
day;  and  I  remember  as  u  it  had  been  yesterday, 
the  strong  impression  made  on  me  by  theu:  perusal. 
I  read  them  over  and  over,  and  was  soon  able  to 
repeat  all  the  most  striking  artidcs  by  rote. 

I  questioned  my  father  as  to  the  origin  of  these 
precious  treasures ;  and  my  indignation  cqmdled 
my  surprise,  when  he  told  me  that  he  bad  never 
read  a  word  of  their  contciits,  save  the  names  of 
the  actora  and  actresses  in  the  advertised  pro- 
granmie  of  the  play.  Prom  that  time  a  litcruiy 
demon  installed  huuself  in  my  head. and  in  my 
heart;  and 

Labour  dire  and  wear}'  woe" 
did  I  cause  the  excellent  professors  charged  with 
conducting  me  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters. 
I  vexed  them  all,  but  more  espoially  M.  Andricux- 
Bonnet,  the  professor  of  physical  science  and  mathe- 
matics. Poor  man!  what  transports  of  indignation 
my  anti-algelnaic  and  literary  tendencies  used  to 
excite  in  him.  One  day,  especially,  we  were 
composing  themes  on  chemistry,  and  I  had  the 
impertinence  to  write  mine  in  French  rene.  I  can 
almost  fancy  that  I  hear  now  the  exasperated 
thunder  of  his  voice ;  and  I  should  blame  myself 
for  having  shortened  the  existence  of  the  worthy 
mathematician,  but  that  my  companion,  Edmond 
Texier,  has  certainly  quite  as  much  reason  to  feel 
remoree  on  that  score  as  myself.  Were  not  v>  c 
regxilarly  the  two  last  pupils  to  show  up  our 
scientific  themes,  and  as  regularly  the  two  first  to 
devour  the  new  romances,  which  Madame  Bernard 
at  the  diouliUang  library  was  wcmt  to  reoeive  from 
Paris? 

"Go  your  own  Tnff^i;gWb}^'<9etofe An- 
oxwax  to  Bt^  to  mo,  **  Toq  CTHTmtiatiCTi  day  iq 
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drawing  near,  and  there  needs  no  wizard  to  predict 
that  you  will  he  turned  back  ignominiously." 

M.  Andrieux  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing thia  adverb,  which  he  lengthened  out, 
dividing  the  Bjllables,  and,  so  to  speak,  scanning  it, 
■ig-no-min-i-ous'ly ! !  It  Beemed  as  if  it  would 
never  end.  The  horrid  word  prolonged  itself  be- 
tween his  lips  like  a  string  of  maccaroni  in  the 
mouth  of  a  lazaronc. 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  my  heart  was  heavj-. 
How  I  envied  the  tranquillity  and  modest  con- 
fidence of  my  brother,  who  was  certain  of  re- 
ceiving the  reward  of  his  constant  unwearied  ap-  j 
plication.  As  the  important  day  approached,  I 
lost  my  appetite  for  food,  and  my  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  oft-recurring  dream  that  I  saw 
written  ia  letters  of  fire  on  the  white  curtains  of  ■ 
my  bed,  the  word,  ig-no-min-i-otis-ly ! 

The&tefulmorDinganiTed,  andtwenty  of  uswere 
shut  up  in  a  room  in  the  coU^  at  Poitiers,  and 
desired  to  write  each  a  theme  on  the  following 
common-plBce  subject :  "  Prove  that  fortune  does 
not  constitute  happiness." 

As  I  was  dipping  my  pen  in  the  ink  a  sudden 
remembrance  darted  into  my  brain  of  the  litera- 
ture I  had  formerly  studied  in  the  Entr"  Acte  and 
the  Vert-  Vert,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  such  an  exploit,  I  set  to 
work  to  prove  the  exact  contrary  of  the  thesis,  by 
showing  that  without  fortune  happiness  is  not 
possible,  enlivening  my  composition  with  some 
half-dozen  paradoxes,  which  sparkled  here  and 
there  like  Roman  candles  in  a  display  of  fire- 
works. 

Ten  o'clock  struck ;  an  attendant  came  to  col- 
lect oxir  themes,  and  we  were  dismissed  until 
noon. 

How  well  I  remember  the  lively  emotion  with 
which  I  took  my  place,  fourth  in  class,  on  the 
benches  arranged  for  us,  opposite  the  professors' 
chairs.  The  examination  commenced,  and  I 
speedily  foimd  myself  floundering  knee-deep  in 
the  system  of  Hollebranche  and  Condillac ;  and 
afterwards  taking  desperate  strides  through  the 
terra  incognita  of  geography ;  arrived  at  last  on  the 
perilous  ground  of  mathematical  science,  I  lost 
my  footing  completely.  I  confoimded  kilo- 
grammes with  kilometres,  was  unable  to  reduce 
two  fractions  to  a  conmion  denominator ;  and  to 
the  mocking  question,  "  How  many  are  seven 
times  seven?"  I  replied,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
bewilderment,  "seventy-two." 

The  examination  ended,  the  professors  passed 
into  an  inner  room,  where  they  remained  ten 
minutes —  ten  ages !   At  length  they  came  out. 

"  Number  one,"  said  tlie  president,  "  passed." 
Number  one  was  my  brother. 

"Number  two,  rejected!" 

"  Number  three,  rejected !" 

"  Number  four"— 

Number  four  was  myself. 
^  The  president  paused  for  a  moment,  and  my 
tingling  ears  seemed  to  hew  the  grumbling  voice 
of  H.  Andrieuz-Bonnet  pronouncing 

"  Ig-no-min-i-ouB-ly  I" 

"  A«  to  number  four,"  resumed  the  professor, 


"although  his  examination  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired  on  various  subjects,  yet  we  have  decided  to 
pass  him,  on  account  of  his  literary  composition, 
which  displays  considerable  originality  and  power. 
At  the  same  time,  number  four  will  do  well  to 
study  with  care  the  multiplication  table." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Entr^  AcU.'  oh,  my  good  Vert- 
Vert!"  exclaimed  I,  quite  immindful  of  the  pre- 
sence of  our  imposing  Areopagus,  whose  members, 
I  suppose,  must  have,  thought  me  mad. 

I  pray  my  reader  to  pardon  this  long  story 
which  can  scarcely  interest  him ;  but  a  host  of 
I  old  remembrances  came  thronging  into  my  brain 
this  morning,  as  I  passed  by  the  Hotel  du  Nord 
in  the  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince. 

There  lodged  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  a 
,  little  colony  of  students,  now  scattered  through 
many  lands,  but  all  of  whom,  I  am  certain,  pre- 
serve a  recollection  of  Madame  Kartin,  our  kind 
hostess  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord.  After  taking  out 
my  degree,  I  spent  some  time  in  vain  efforts  and 
useless  attempts;  with  the  exception  of  one 
obsf:urc  journal,  no  Parisian  periodical  would  ac- 
cept my  unfledged  literary  productions.  Even 
the  Entr*  Acte  and  the  Vert-  Vert  were  obdurate, 
and  I  began  to  feel  myself  an  outcast,  a  sort  of 
literary  Wandering  Jew,  with  this  unpleasant 
addition,  that  I  often  wanted  twelve  pence  of 
having  a  shilling  in  my  pocket. 

It  was  while  sojourning  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord 
that  the  idea  came  into  my  head  one  morning,  of 
writing  to  three  celebrated  men,  who,  each  for 
different  reasons,  possessed  my  admiration  and  my 
sympathy. 

"  One  has  always  need  of  those  more  power- 
ful than  oneself,"  said  I,  improving  on  the 
apothegm  of  La  Fontaine,  and  accordingly  I 
wrote  and  dispatched  three  letters  —  the  first  ad- 
dressed to  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  second  to  M. 
Jules  Janin,  and  the  third  to  M.  Alphonse  Karr. 
Then,  half  proud,  half  trembling  at  my  boldness, 
I  impatiently  awaited  the  replies. 

They  came  with  the  most  perfect  punctuality, 
and  that  evening  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  festival  at 
Madame  Martin's  table-d'hdte.  The  three  auto- 
graphs passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  at  the 
dessert  we  toasted  them  in  innumerable  bottles  of 
effervescing  lemonade,  as  a  kind  of  economical 
champagne. 

I  shall  not  describe  here  the  kind  brotherly  re- 
ception given  by  Alphonse  Karr  and  Jules  Janin 
to  a  poor  unknown  literary  aspirant;  I  shall  merely 
relate  my  adventure  with  the  author  of  Joeelyn. 

M.  de  Lamartine  had  written  to  say  that  he 
would  expect  a  visit  from  me -on  the  following 
Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve. 
The  morning  arrived,  and  I  felt  a  renewal  of  my 
old  sensations  at  Poitiers.  Ten  o'clock  struck, 
and  summoning  all  my  courage,  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  the  appointed  place,  choosing  designedly 
the  longest  and  most  circuitous  way.  Half  past 
eleven  resounded  from  the  city  clocks,  before  I 
reached  the  house. 

"  M.  do  Lamartine  ?"  I  asked  the  porter. 
"  First  story,  door  to  the  right,"  replied  he. 
I  ascended  the  stairs  with  tremb^j^  steps.  I 
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reached  13ie door;  IsMzedfhebellmfliaffdteriiig 

hand,  and  1  walked  away  without  having 

dared  to  ring,  struck  on  a  sudden  with  a  con- 
viction of  my  utter  insignificance  and  the  presump- 
tuous folly  of  my  proceedings. 

Ten  years  paeswi  on,  during  which  I  carefully 
avoided  every  opportunity  of  meeting  M.  de  La- 
martine,  so  much  did  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself. 

At  length,  one  cold  snowy  morning  in  January, 
1850,  1  took  op,  while  seated  snugly  by  my  wood 
fire,  a  volume  of  M.  de  Lamartine's  collected 
works  published  in  1849.  Fancy  how  much  I 
'WB8  strack  by  the  following  passage,  which  serves 
03  an  introduction  to  the  "  Odo  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duchess  de  Broglie  ! "  This  lady  was  the 
(laughter  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  From  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
libidamo  do  Stael.  Vorinne  had  becm  my  first 
romance ;  it  is  the  romance  of  poets.  Thai  reli- 
gious, liberal,  mystical,  republican  work,  6er- 
many,  had  revealed  to  myself  my  stiU  confused 
opinions  on  metaphysics  and  politics.  It  was  the 
genins  of  the  North,  presented  to  France  — 
which  as  yet  was  ignorant  of  it — by  the  hand  of  a 
woman  from  the  South;  brilliancy  overlaying 
depth.  I  was  intoxicated  with  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Stael. 

*'  Alas !  nothing  remained  of  her  in  Paris  but 
her  name;  she  was  dead.  I  had  passionately 
desu^  to  see  her  on  the  high  road  between 
Geneva  and  Coppet.  I  had  watched  for  days  to 
see  her  pass  in  her  carriage,  and  had  succeeded 
only  in  discerning  the  duat  of  its  wheels.  Never 
had  I  dared  to  enter  her  court  at  Coppet,  to  intro- 
doce  myself  under  a  feigned  name,  and  say, 
'Behold  a  traveller,  who  seeks  but  to  bear  away 
one  beam  of  your  genius  in  his  eyes.'  In  the 
same  way,  enthusiastio  readra-  that  I  was  of  Ren^, 
AMa,  and  the  Cfmitu  of  ChruHmittf,  I  frequently 


passed  hours  within  the  preconcts  of  Annay,  fhe 
habitation  of  TS..  de  Chateaubriand,  without  daring 
to  ring  at  his  door.  I  satisfied  myself  with 
climbing  a  wooded  hill  which  overlooked  his  gar- 
den, and  from  whence  I  could  see  him  ftvm  atar, 
reading,  talking,  or  writing.  Genius,  like  all 
other  mysteries,  is  an  attraction  and  a  terror." 

"Was  not  this  the  very  history  of  my  own  fears 
and  feelings,  related  in  M.  de  Lamartine's  own 
eloquent  language  ?  I  felt  myself  already  justi- 
fied and  forgiven,  and  immediately  wrote  the 
illustrious  author  a  letter,  which,  after  making  a 
sincere  confession  of  my  past  conduct,  I  con- 
cluded simply  by  transcribing  the  above  quoted 
passage.  Thus  M.  de  Lamartine  pleaded  my 
cause  with  himself.  Where  could  I  have  found 
a  more  able  and  eloquent  defender? 

In  a  few  days,  while  the  snow  was  still  falling, 
I  received  the  following  reply,  the  original  of 
which  I  preserve  as  a  precious  relic  :—> 

"  Monsieur, 

"  I  did  not  deserve  that  touching  scruple  of 
your  heart's  imagining:  and  I  regret  its  exist- 
cnce,  since  it  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  you,  and  clasping  your  hand  in  friendly 
brotherhood. 

"Best  assured  that  you  would  have  found  in 
mo  neither  mystery  nor  terror,  but  the  ready 
friendship  and  cordial  sympathy  of  which  I  now 
wotild  fain  express  all  the  arrears  I  owe  you." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  pleasant  memories 
awakened  in  my  heart  by  the  echo  of  my  foot- 
steps on  the  old  pavement  of  the  Rue  Monsieur-' 
le-Prince ;  and  I  trust  my  reader  will  pardon 
their  simplicity.  Well,  wm :  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  twenty  years  old,  with  a  grain  of 
poetry  in  the  head,  and  abundance  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  heart ! 
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Tub  illness  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  ter- 
minated favourably,  and  both  are  now  happily  in 
the  enjoyment  of  restored  health.  Her  Majesty 
proposes  to  visit  Ireland  on  the  28th,  and  will 
remain  a  week  at  the  Yice-regal  Lodge  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  before  proceeding  t« 
Bahnoral. 

The  Session,  whidi  closed  on  the  19th  of  the 
past  month,  has  been  as  happily  distinguished  by 
the  amonnt  of  real  and  uscfiu  business  transacted, 
as  1^  the  absence  of  the  fiuitionB  and  senselesB 
oppodtion  of  the  Irkh  Brigade,  or  Pope's  Brass 
Buid.  The  latter,  as  the  cause  of  the  former,  we 
must  first  refer  to,  and  we  mainly  ascribe  the 
yoi>.  XX,.  fio.  ccxxxvn. 
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quiet  of  the  Session  to  the  expulsion  of  the  bull- 
dog of  the  faction  from  the  representation  of  Dub- 
lin, where  his  conduct  in,  as  well  as  out,  of  the 
House  had  excited  such  general  disgust,  that 
hardly  any  respectable  man  of  his  own  party  voted 
for  him.  Deprived  of  their  fiigbman,  tiis  Brigade 
has  kept  tolerably  quiet,  save  when  the  "wrongs 
of  Ireland"  have  been  the  topic;  and,  even  then, 
the  clamour  has  been  feeble  compared  with  fitrmer 
Sessions,  when  the  Ministry  had  anything  but  a 
"bed of  roses"  to  lie  on;  for 

Both  morning,  noon,  and  night,  sir. 
Brisk  John  was  at  their  cropper. 
He  got  in  their  gears,  ^^or\al(^ 
Five  timea  before  prayars^  ^' ^ 
And  six  times  after  supper!" 
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"  Kequiescat  in  pace,"  say  we  to  his  political 
ashes, — dispensing  however,  with  "Resurgam." 

This  fortunate  expulsion  of  John  Beynolds  from 
the  representation  of  Dublin  enabled  tho  Govern- 
ment to  transact  an  amount  of  business  greater 
and  more  important  than  has  been  done  for  many 
years  past.  The  indisputable  combination  of  talent 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country  by 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  has  made  it  easy  to  carry 
measures  which,  we  feel  bound  to  say,  nothing 
but  such  a  Ministry — acting  in  harmony, —  could 
have  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success.  The 
renewal  of  the  Income  tax,  with  its  extension  to 
Ireland,  the  Secondary  Punishments  bill,  the  Cus- 
toms Consolidation  bill,  the  Succession  Duty  bill, 
the  bill  repealing  the  Advertisement  tax,  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  bQl,  the  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves  bill, 
the  India  bill,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor- 
tance, (not  forgetting  the  Cab-nuisance  bill,)  prove 
the  business  talents  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  his  colleagues,  when  not  factiously 
impeded. 

"We  wish  we  could  bestow  equal  praise  upon 
their  diplomatic  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Eastern 
question.  The  expos^  of  Lord  John  Russell  on 
tiie  16tli  ult.,  in  response  to  Hr.  Layard's  perse- 
vering attacks,  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
attempts  to  defend  a  temporizing  policy  that  we 
ever  read ;  and  we  cannot  bett^  describe  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  affair 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  than  in  the  old  pro- 
verb of  "running  with  the  hare  and  hunting 
with  the  hounds."  "Whilst  thei/  have  been  spend- 
ing valuable  time  in  negociating,  the  crafty  Czar 
has  made  good  his  position  in  the  Turkish  princi- 
palities. Will  he  withdraw  his  troops  at  the 
bidding  of  France  and  England  ?  Wc  believe 
never/  Oh  for  the  spirit  of  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Chatham  to  draw  the  line  and  say  to  the  faithless, 
bigotted  tyrant,  "thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
farther !"  "Without  decision,  Turkey  is  lost,  and 
Constantinople  is  the  southern  capital  of  Russia 
in  the  future  map  of  Europe. 

Arm^  and  Navy. — Tho  public  have  had 
their  full  share  of  entfxrtainment  last  month,  in 
the  operations  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  former 
"playing  at  soldiers"  at  Chobham,  and  the  latter 
"  at  sailors  "  at  Spithead.  Independent,  however, 
of  the  mimic  warfare,  no  Briton  can  be  othemdsc 
than  proud  of  the  noble  display  of  his  country's 
national  defence,  and  of  the  wonderful  stat*;  of 
discipline  to  which  our  sailors  have  attained. 
"Whilst  hoping  that  occasion  for  a  more  practical 
application  of  our  naval  power  may  never  arise, 
we  cannot  but  feel  thanktul  and  secure  when  we 
see  "tho  wooden  walls  of  old  England"  sustain- 
ing their  high  character  and  efficiency,  and  even 
going  beyond  former  days  in  the  superior  respect- 
ability of  the  seamen  and  the  completeness  of  the 
equipments. 

"  Nought  can  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  herself  will  prove  but  true." 

The  harvest  commenced,  though  late,  under 
fiivourable  circumstances  in  regard  to  weather. 
The  accounts,  hoireTer,  from  the  Tarious  districts 


of  England  and  Wales  of  the  crop  of  wheat  are 
far  from  satisfactory.    A  much  smaller  breadth 
than  usual  was  sown,  owing  to  the  wet  autumn, 
and  the  average  produce  of  tho  crop  will  be  also 
deficient,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  we  abaU  re- 
I  quire  eight  or  nine  million  quarters  of  forragn 
i  wheat  between  the  harvests  of  1853  and  18d4. 
I  On  the  other  haiul,  ^France,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
I  Sicily,  instead  of  affording  us  supplies  of  one-and- 
:  a-half  million  quarters  as  usual,  will  be  buyers 
themselves,  and  the  three  latter  have  prohilnted 
already  the  exportation  of  com.    In  ihe  mean- 
while, the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  continue 
most  satisfactor}',  each  month  exceeding  the  cor- 
responding one  of  the  previous  year  in  the  amount 
and  quantity  of  our  exports. 

"We  believe  we  may  now  congratulate  the 
country  upon  the  intention  of  Government  to 
adopt  a  decimal  ooinage.  A  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  pronounced  favourably 
upon  this  measure,  and  strongly  recommend  ite 
immediate  adoption,  taking  the  present  pound,  or 
sovereign,  as  the  standard,  and  as  offering  a  pal- 
pable facility  for  effecting  the  change  with  the 
least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  public.  Tho 
proposed  system  will  abolidi  the  present  shilliii^ 
and  copper  coin,  and  substitute  or  retam,  pounds, 
florins,  cents,  and  mils ;  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
sent ferthing,  minus  four  per  cent,  of  value,  and 
constituting  the  thousandth  part  of  the  pound; 
the  cent,  ten  mils;  and  the  present  florin,  ten 
cents. 

COLONIAL. 

Sritish  America. — The  accounts  from  our  colo- 
nies is  much  more  satisfactory  than  usual.  In 
British  America — if  we  except  the  riots  at  Mon- 
treal, which  form  an  episode  not  uncommon  with 
tho  "true  church" — the  colonists  are  steadily 
atteoding  to  that  which  most  concerns  them,  their 
own  business,  and,  consequently,  both  commerce 
and  agriculture  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
especially  in  the  Upper  Province,  where  the 
settlers  are  more  exclusively  Sritish.  The  Clergy 
Reserves  bill  has  given  universal  satisfaction, 
except  to  the  clergy;  and  the  extension  of  the 
milroad  system,  so  as  to  combine  the  whole  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  will  tend 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  promote  the  prosper- 
ity, the  enlightenment,  and  the  union  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  important  provinces. 

At  the  Cape,  the  Caffre  war  being  suspended, — 
we  will  not  venture  to  say,  ended — the  colonists 
have  a  breathing  time ;  and  the  bestowment  of  a 
constitution  upon  them,  although  a  tardy  act  of 
justice,  has  greatly  quieted  their  minds.  There 
is,  however,  still  a  latent  apprehension  that  the 
frontier  farmers  are  very  far  ti-om  secure  from  the 
depredations  of  their  old  enemies ;  and  it  is  with 
fear  and  trembling  they  again  take  possession  of 
their  homesteads.  The  proposed  abandonment  of 
the  Orange  River  sovereignty,  too,  has  given 
great  umbrage  to  many. 

Australia  progresses  in  wealth  at  railroad  speed; 
yet,  with  all  the  gold  obtained,  the  amount  of 
misery  amongst  the  high»  clasE^f  emigrants 
is  yeiy  great,       person  ehoold  go  oat  wtber 
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who  has  not  been  accaetomed  to  mOTHftl  labour 
of  Bome  kind  or  other.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  hearts  of  the  fortunate  settlers  are  opening  to 
their  nufiering  brethren,  and  that  effectual  means 
have  been  adopted  for  their  relief.  They  must, 
howerer,  learn  to  work,  nor  reAise  to  accept  situ- 
ations  below  their  grade  in  life,  if  tbey  continue 
in  the  colony.  The  way  to  climb  a  tree  is  to 
commence  at  the  bottom. 

British  India  is  quiet,  except  in  the  Burmese 
territory;  and  even  there  a  cessation  of  arms  has 
given  the  British  authorities  time  to  consider 
whether  any  beneficial  object  can  be  gained  by 
the  continued  occupation  of  the  country.  In  the 
meantime,  General  Fever  is  mustering  his  forces, 
and  we  question  whether  onr  brave  soldiers  will 
not  find  him  a  far  more  formidable  enemy  than 
the  Burmese. 

In  Jamaica,  the  affairs  of  government  ore  at  a 
stand-still — waiting  to  know  what  the  Home 
GoTcmment  intends  to  do.  Sir  C.  Grey  takes  the 
affair  very  coolly,  and  intimates  that  the  malcontent 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  may  amuse 
themselves  in  the  meanwhile.  The  measures 
adopted  here,  with  a  change  of  governor,  will 
probably  satisly  all  parties;  if,  indeed,  it  be  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  Jamaica  planters  in  any  way 
abort  of  lettdn^  them  "  have  their  head." 

FOREIGK. 

France. — The  Emperor  (we  will  not  call  it 
"the  Imperial")  Government  has  been  amusing 
the  good  people  of  the  capital  with  a  fete  to 
relieve  the  fetters  with  which  he  has  ornamented 
them.  Thus,  bomceopathic  doses  of  enjoyment 
are  made  to  compensate  the  loss  of  that  liberty 
which  "  gives  the  flower  of  life  its  fragrance  and 
perfume,"  and  without  which  we  are  "  weeds." 
And  France  and  Frenchmen  are  more  than  satis- 
fied, and  dance,  and  sing,  and  dress,  as  gaily  to 
the  danking  of  their  fetters  as  if  they  never 
knew  the  sweets  of  political  liberty ! 

The  cordial  union  of  Louis  Napoleon  with  the 
British  QoTmunent,  in  mediating  between  the 
Saltan  and  the  Czar,  has  certainly  been  more 
directly  beneficial  to  France  and  England  than  to 
the  Porte,  which  has  been  kept,  by  their  diplo- 
maUc  squandering  of  time,  from  making  those 
preparations  which  the  exigency  of  the  question 
required ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  fiussia  bos 
not  for  one  moment  relaxed  her  efforts  to  meet 
the  worst  that  might  happen.  Is  Louis  Napoleon 
sincere  in  his  conduct  towards  Turkey?  This 
question  has  come  upon  us  repeatedly,  when  wo 
have  reflected  with  what  anxiety  he  has  desired 
and  sought  the  sanction  of  the  Czar  to  his  assump- 
tion of  the  empire.  We  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
hofflanit^,  that  ve  could  feel  confidence  in  any 
one  his  acts  or  professions  where  his  interest 
u  concerned ;  but  his  antecedents  forbid  it  Self- 
interest  alone  guides  him;  and  other  Govem- 
loents,  having  no  other  guarantees  of  his  line  of 
oondact,  should  watch  the  indices  with  jealous 
vigilance. 

Tverkey. — The  affairs  of  this  country  are  of  a 
Tery  Gom,plicftted  ohaxacter.  The  mediation  of  the 


Austrian  Gorenunent  has  so  far  settled  the  con- 
troversy, that  the  Czar  has  accepted  the  note  of 
the  three  great  Powers,  and  is  willing  to  receive 
the  Turki^  ambassador.  But  he  stUl  holds  the 
principalities,  and  is,  moreover,  strengthening 
himself  there,  and,  in  fact,  has  usurped  all  the 
authority  that  belonged  to  the  Sultan,  and  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  public  revenue.  He  has, 
indeed,  bamboozled  both  France  and  England,  and 
may  well  treat  them  with  diplomatic  indignity. 
This  northern  irruption  of  the  modern  Goths  and 
Vandals  has  an  ominous  appearance ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  hon. 
member  for  the  North  Kiding  of  Yorkshire  holds 
the  Russian  power,  we  should  consider  it  the 
heaviest  judgment  that  could  befal  Southern  and 
Western  Europe  for  that  power  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent footing  south  of  the  Pruth,  which  would 
give  it,  in  effect,  the  opportunity  of  interfering 
mischievously  in  auy  futiire  European  war. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  and  in- 
teresting question  that  may  arise  in  the  pn^press 
of  this  affiur.  That  the  Mussulman  power  is 
destined  to  destruction  before  that  of  Chnstianity, 
we  have  no  doubt.  But  in  that  event,  T^ill  the 
nationality  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  now  the 
nucleus  of  an  empire,  suffer  their  country  and 
their  individuality  as  a  people  to  be  swamped  by 
the  Czar  and  his  hordes  of  barbarians  ?  We  have 
no  room  to  enter  farther  into  this  question ;  but 
the  probability  of  the  converse  of  this  result  affords 
us  a  glimpse  of  hope  that  the  Vandalism  of  llussia 
will  not  be  suffered  to  throw  back  indefinitely 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  Eastern  Europe. 

China. — One  of  those  marvellous  events,  which 
in  setting  all  human  calculations  at  defiance, 
strikingly  illustrate  the  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  affairs  of  nations,  is  now  rapidly 
changing  the  character,  the  policy,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  By  the  latest  advices 
from  thence  it  would  appear  that  the  down&l  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  is  all  but  a  fait  accompli, 
Nanking  was  in  the  hands  of  the  "  Ilevolutionists," 
— they  are  no  longer  termed  "rebels," — and  the 
victorious  Tae  Pae,  the  "Prince  of  Peace,"  as  he 
calls  himself,  having  divided  his  army,  was  in  full 
march,  with  one  division,  upon  Peking,  whilst 
the  other  was  dispatched  to  Canton.  The  most 
oxtraordinarj-  feature  in  this  affair — next  to  the  ra- 
pidity and  ease  with  which  it  is  prosecuted — is,  the 
entire  destruction  of  idols  and  idolatry  wherever 
the  assailonts  succeed,  which  in  fuct  is  every- 
where ;  and  that  the  warrant  for  this  proceeding 
is  the  Bible !  How  the  Chinese  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  sacred  volume  to  the  extent  of 
producing  a  revolution,  is  at  present  a  profound 
mystery;  but  it  opens  a  prospect  of  the  future 
civilisation  of  the  East  almost  overwhelming  to 
contempliUe. 

This  event  will,  in  all  probability,  separate 
Cham  Tartary  and  Thibet  from  the  Chinese  em- 
pire ;  and  llussia  is  already  speculating  upon  the 
opening  that  this  will  give  her  tJ  an  aggressive 
attempt  on  British  India.  She  will,  however, 
have  to  pass  the  impatsabU  Himalayas  bq^re  she 
caa  make  any  phyamL  demouatratious ;  end  will, 
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therefore,  rather  confine  her  operations  to  that 
wily  diplomacy  with  which  she  is  m  iamiliar. 
How  fkr  Bhe  may  Huccee44  amongst  the  native 
tribes  remains  to  be  seen. 

America. — Brother  Jonathan  is  coming  out 
rather  atrong  upon  the  fishery  question.  A 
"venoniblp  and  respectable*'  gent,  higlit  Alexiinder, 
earl  of  Stirling  and  Dovan,  hns,  it  seems,  granted 
a  lease  of  all  the  fishing  gi-ounds  on  the  coasts  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  extending  fur  mmc  three  thou- 
sand miles,  etc.,  to  an  American  company,  at  the 
head  of  which  ai'e  "a  distinguished  statesraan  and  an 
eminent  banker  of  Washington !"  And  this  claim 


is  made  in  vu-tue  of  a  grant  from  Chai'les  I.  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Stirling :  but  for  which,  being  nevCT 
able  to  avail  himself  of  it,  he  received  compensa- 
tion ;  and  the  American  papers  have  again  sounded 
the  tocsin,  and  declare  that  if  this  claim  is  con- 
tested, it  will  he  tried  in  an  American  court ;  and 
in  ca«>e  of  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  earl,  war  is 
to  be  declared  against  England  if  she  do  not  suc- 
cumb !  Very  ianjHJsing,  this !  At  what  fence  will 
American  knaverj'  and  folly  stop  ? 

The  accounts  from  Calitbmia  arc  satisfactory, 
the  mining  operations  continuing  to  yield  a  good 
return  of  gold. 
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The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  illustrative 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  and  State  Connexion. 
By  B.  B.  Madden,  M.R.I.A,  In  two  volumes. 
London:  T.  C.  Newby,  Welbeck-street  1853. 

The  author  of  these  rather  elaborate  volumes  has 
spared  no  paina,  and  must  have  devoted  no  incon- 
siderable fraction  of  his  life,  in  the  resoarcli  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  his  task,  and  in 
the  labour  of  carrying  it  out.  Savonarola  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  a  fanatic  and  an  im- 
postor ;  and  by  others  as  a  disinterested  enthu- 
siast. One  class  have  sought  for  the  motives  of 
his  conduct  in  ambition ;  and  the  other  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  Christianity,  a  sincere  love  to  God 
and  man.  No  two  of  his  biographers  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  agreed  as  to  his  character,  which  has 
given  rise  to  as  much  vituperation,  as  much  eulo- 
g^um,  and  as  much  ink-shed,  as  that  of  any  monk 
who  ever  wore  a  cowl,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  Martin  Luther.  Ho  was  tho  avant  courier  of 
the  sturdy  Grerman  Reformer,  appearing  upon  the 
stage  at  a  critical  time,  when  thoughtful  minds 
were  beginning  to  perceive  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  when  the  infamous  rapacity  and 
luxury  of  the  Court  of  Borne  had  almost  risen  to 
their  greatest  height ;  when,  to  use  the  author's 
words,  "  the  connexion  with  tho  State  had  poi- 
soned the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  truth,  and  every- 
thing in  ecclesiastical  government  was  contami- 
nated by  it."  His  life  was  a  continual  testimony 
against  existing  abases  and  offences ;  all  his  en- 
deavours were  obviously  directed  towards  their 
reform,  and  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ardent  desire 
to  restoreihe  Church  which  he  loved  to  the  con- 
dition of  her  primitive  humiUty  and  simplicity. 
That  Savonarola  was  an  eminently  great  man, 
^testants  in  the  present  day  are  not  inclined  to 
doubt ;  and  no  one  who  carefully  peruses  these 
Tolurjes  will  marvel  much  at  the  BLBFection  with 
wMch  his  memory  is  cherished  among  rcligiouB 
reformers.  Still,  in  tracing  his  career,  even  as  it 
is  hero  recorded  by  the  almost  idolizing  pen  of 
Kr.  Madden,  one  cannot  but  feel  a  regret  that  the 


uncompromifflng  integrity  which  marked  his  cha- 
racter was  not  united  with  a  spice  of  gentlemanly 
urbanity  and  courtesy,  wbidi  is  as  much  a  Chris- 
tian grace  as  any  one  of  the  virtues.  Why  he 
should  have  practised  a  studied  affinnt  towards 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  have  rebutted  the  ad- 
vances,  and  rejected  the  intimacy  of  a  man  to 
whom  he  might  have  proved  a  benefactor,  and  of 
whom  he  might  have  made  a  bene&ctor  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  people — is  not  very  evident, 
and  scarcely  to  be  justified  on  the  score  of  good 
manners ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  death-chamber 
of  Lorenzo,  whither  he  had  been  unwillingly 
dragged,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  not  admirable.  He 
has  been  accused  of  ambition,  because  he  sought  to 
make  of  the  Florentine  repubhc  a  tJieocracy;  hot 
the  accusation  will  not  lie,  sinec  nottmig  ia 
more  plain  throughout  his  history,  than  his  exceed- 
ing contempt  of  riches,  displayed  in  what  might 
justly  be  termed  a  passion  for  poverty.  When, 
having  saved  Florence  from  probable  sack  by  his 
interference  with  the  French  king,  he  was  called 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  new  government,  he 
gave  sufiiciait  evidence  of  l^c  chaiactw  of  his 
ambition  by  the  measures  he  recommended.  He 
established  a  popular  code,  which  he  borrowed  in 
the  main  from  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  which,  while 
it  conferred  privileges  on  the  poor  they  were  not 
prepared  to  appreciate,  affix}nted  the  monied  class, 
and  made  them  his  determined  enemies.  The 
usurershated  him  naturally  enough,  because  his  in- 
termeddling bad  reduced  the  value  of  money  from 
ten  or  twelve  to  two  per  cent. ;  and  the  Fran- 
ciscans did  the  same,  because  he  was  the  favourite 
of  the  people.  Over  them  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence must  have  been  such  as  is  totaUy  unpa- 
ralleled in  our  day.    In  1495  and  1496, 

A  complete  revolution  was  effected  in  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  people  of  Florence.  High  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  foun^  and  old,  gave  edifjing  proofs  of  the  won-  i 
derful  power  of  tlie  reforming  friar  of  San  Marco.  Ewij 
Sabbath  and  fesiival-day  the  church  wse  thronged,  as  ii 
usually  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  not  wi^  persons  merel; 
coming  to  hear  mass,  but  with  devout  conunimicants.  1( 
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was  astoniiihing  the  nnmbers  that  frequented  the  sacra- 
meots ;  the  confessionals  were  surroucded  daily  by  peni- 
teots.  The  most  surprising  change  had  taken  place  that 
had  ever  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  amount 
of  the  restitatioD  of  money  that  had  been  wrongfully  ac- 
quired was  enormous.  Vast  sums  of  money  were  ad- 
vanced by  opulent  people,  to  send  to  forei<;u  countries 
for  gTain,or  which  there  was  a  dearth  at  this  period;  and 
the  Bupply  thus  obtained  was  disposed  of  st  a  moderate 
price  to  the  poor.  Sloney  was  also  lent  to  a  very  lai^e 
extent  to  the  industrious  poor  by  the  rich,  free  of  interest, 
which  had  never  been  done  previously,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale,  by  some  charitable  persouH, 

At  ttie  solicitation  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
the  people  of  Florence  gave  up  in  vast  quantities 
books  and  pictures  prejudicid  to  mortdity,  and 
objects  of  luxury  deemed  incentives  to  voluptu- 
ousness. "  Saronarola/'  says  an  hiatcnian  of  the 
time, 

Had  a  large  platform  erected  on  the  Piazza  dei  Rignori, 
with  a  kind  of  pagoda,  of  a  pjTamidal  form,  fitted  up 
with  shelves  or  uteps ;  on  these  were  deposited  all  the 
objects  of  vanity  and  of  hcentiousness  which  had  been 
collected.  In  the  centre  were  placed  various  combustible 
materials.  On  one  of  the  lower  shelves  were  placed 
tapeatries  with  indecent  flgiuBS.  On  another,  porttaits 
of  female  and  nude  figure<i,  and  other  representations  that 
were  deemed  objectionable,  though  executed  by  artists 
of  great  eminence.  On  another  shelf  were  placed  cards, 
dice,  and  such  like  things  used  in  gaming.  Then  on 
anotJier  were  laid  various  instruments  of  munic — cym- 
bals, lutes,  and  guitars.  Then,  on  another  shelf,  were 
placed  a  nrie^  of  female  ornaments,  perfUmea,  and  cos- 
meUcs.  The  worics  of  licentious  writers,  and  especially 
of  poets  hke  Moi^anti,  occupied  another  shelf.  There 
was  an  abundant  supply  also  of  masks,  false  hur,  thea- 
trical and  carnival  dresses,  and  mummeries  of  various 
kinds.  But  there  were  objects  likewise  in  the  collection 
of  vanities  of  great  value  in  ivory  and  alabaster,  for  which 
a  merchant  had  in  vun  offered  twenty  thousand  crowns 
to  the  Signori.  Amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  sounds 
of  mosic,  the  sbonts  of  a  multitude  of  young  people,  espe- 
cially, exulting  at  the  spectacle,  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm 
almost  indescribable,  the  pyramidal  pagoda  of  vanities 
was  set  on  hre,  and  nothu^  was  left  of  them  in  a  few 
minutes  but  ashes. 

In  his  design  of  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of 
the  Church,  Savonarola  suffered  no  condderations 
of  personal  mfety  to  stand  in  his  way.  He  de- 
nounced the  monster,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  as  a 
false  pontiff,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  European 
sovereigns  imploring  them  to  convoke  a  general 
council,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  Papal 
Court.  Some  of  these  letters  were  intercepted  ; 
and,  in  revenge,  Alexander  excommunicated  the 
prior  of  San  Marco.  It  was  in  vain  the  latter 
pronounced  the  censures  of  the  Pope  as  null  and 
void.  His  populai'ity  declined  beneath  the  ana- 
themas of  the  Holy  See  and  the  intrigues  of  his : 
enemies  the  Franciscans.  The  judges  offered  him  ' 
the  trial  of  ordeal  by  fire,  but  apparently  with  no  i 
intention  that  such  a  trial  should  take  place ;  and , 
though  piles  were  erected,  and  all  Florence  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  solemn  spectacle,  no  such  spec- 
tacle was  exhibited.  The  populace,  exasperated 
by  the  disappointment,  attacked  the  convent  of 
Ban  Harco,  where,  irfler  a  courageous  defence  by 
the  monks  and  a  few  laymen  assembled  to  protect 
them,  Savonarola  was  taken  prisoner,  and  with 
his  two  Mends,  Fra  Dominico  imd  Fra  Sylvcstro, 
led  off  to  a  dongcon.   Though  he  feared  not  death, 


he  had  not  strength  of  nerve  to  resist  the  torture ; 
and,  imder  its  influence,  made  admissions  which 
he  denied  when  relejwed  from  the  rack.  The 
three  were  condemned  to  death ;  and  though  at 
their  execution  they  met  with  every  conceivable 
species  of  ignominy  and  insult,  they  met  the  fate 
lUlotted  them  with  the  dignity  of  nuuiyrs  and  the 
calm  fearlessness  of  innocence. 

It  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  during  his  life 
Savonarola  should  have  been  accounted  by  his 
Mends  and  admirers  as  a  saint,  a  prophe^  and 
perhaps  something  more.  "While  his  enemies 
stigmatised  him  as  an  impostor,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  his  adherents  would  regard  and  pro- 
claim him  as  a  special  messenger  from  God.  But 
it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  a  reforming  his- 
torian in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
asserting,  or  at  least  countenancing,  his  claims  to 
prophetic  inspiration,  and  gravely  recording  cer- 
tain absurd,  but  allied  miraculous  events  in 
support  of  them.  That  Savonarola  believed  in  his 
own  predictions  may  be  true ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  ever  foretold  anything 
beyond  the  stretch  of  mere  human  sagacity  to 
predict,  or  that  what  he  really  did  foretell  was 
literally  accomplished.  As  for  the  nonsense  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract,  we  can  only  say 
that  such  things  aro  more  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  character  and  mission  of  Savonarola 
than  the  slanders  of  fifty  such  writers  as  Bayle, 
and  all  the  detractions  of  the  good  monk's  cotem- 
poraries : — 

Burlamachi  states,  that  while  Savonarolawas  in  prison, 
he  was  observed  once,  while  in  prayer,  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  was  seen  distinctly  suspended  in  the  air  for 
some  short  period,  still  apparently  absorbed  in  prayer. 
But  it  is  not  stated  by  whom  this  marvellous  spectacle 
was  seen,  or  by  whom  it  was  first  reported  and  made 
public.  To  any  one  conversant  with  the  lives  of  the  sainlA, 
it  will  be  well  known  that  similar  phenomena  are  recorded 
in  numerous  instances,  and  that  the  evidence  on  which 
some  of  them  rest,  is  as  reliable  as  any  human  testimony 
can  be,  in  confirmation  of  any  occiurence  whatsoever  that 
passes  under  the  observation  of  persons  deserving  of 
credit.  The  fact  is  authentieaUy  atteited  (!)  of  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Loyola,  &<s.  itc.  dto. 

Dismissing  from  our  minds  such  rubbish  as  this, 
upon  which  it  is  humiliating  to  dwell,  and  of 
which  there  is  all  too  much  iii  these  volumes,  we 
turn  with  pleasure  to  the  author's  expression  of 
sentiments  in  which  we  can  cordially  unite.  We 
might  challenge  the  combined  intellect  of  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  to  invalidate  a  single  pro- 
position of  the  following  paragraph : — 

It  seems  to  be  generally  felt  by  tlie  Christian  worid, 
that  religion  has  been  too  long  and  too  closely  connected 
with  the  State;  that  it  has  been  protected  by  it  princi- 
pally and  primarily  for  political  purposes ;  and  that  the 
protection  it  has  afforded  has  not  been  beneficial  to  reli- 
gion, to  morality,  or  even  to  the  ci\'il  rights  of  the  people 
of  any  country  where  the  Chtm;h  has  been  thus  con- 
nect«l  and  enslaved.  There  is  evidence,  in  fact,  ftvoed 
on  us  in  every  direction,  that  Christianity  revolts  at  the 
results  of  that  connexion,  and  will  not  endure  a  continu- 
ation of  the  evil.  Nothing  is  found  to  have  occruedf^m 
it  calculated  to  advance  the  intert  Rta  of  humanity,  to  spi- 
rituaU7:e  and  to  elevate  men  in  the  scale  of  beings 
destined  for  immortahty,  and  intended  her^^or  pro- 
gressive amelioration  in  thdr  condition,  moral  and  intcl- 
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leotnsl.  ....  A  feeling  ffenerttll^preTailsin  the  minds 
of  ftll  thinking  peraonn,  thouf^h  it  does  not  frequently  find 
expression  in  our  poliiicat  ur  po1enii(;al  literature,  that 
the  influences  of  mammon  over  mind  and  spirit  in  these 
latter  times  are  becoming  too  potent  for  were  secular 
education  to  counteraet;  that  the  idolatry  of  wealth  is 
produving  a  demoralizing  infiueuce  on  Bocietv,  sbnttinf; 
out  all  that  is  ennobling  in  religion  from  man's  view, 
chaining  down  all  erieri-ies  of  the  mind  and  body  to  the 
promotion  of  mere  material  interests,  introducing  a  bla(:k 
lieatheDism  into  the  heart  of  civilization,  associaling  all 
forces  for  the  concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  n 
monied  aristocracy,  and  for  repressing  all  libertien  that 
are  not  favourable  to  the  inten'tits  and  objects  of  the 
vrontbippers  of  mammon.  A  strong  conviction  has  come 
on  the  minds  of  vast  numbers  of  reflecting  people,  that 
no  other  anta<;ooist  canbe  brought  against  thi^*  enormous 
power  than  that  of  religion,  unconnected  with  the  State 
and  uncontaminated  by  it.  It  will  not  do  for  the  mem- 
bers of  one  church  to  proclaim  this  doctiine  for  the  re- 
pression of  the  injustice  of  another,  which  is  exercised  at 
their  expense,  while  they  are  content  themselves  tn  have 
their  own  ecclcBiastical  system  peculiarly  favoured,  pro- 
tected, and  exclusively  endowed,  by  a  civil  govemnient. 
If  the  doctrine  be  good  in  the  case  of  any  one  particular 
church,  of  the  necessity  for  the  independence  of  religion, 
the  stjparation  of  the  cliirgy  from  political  cares,  from 
state  influences,  and  pecimiary  obligations  to  govern, 
ment^,  the  support  of  all  churches  to  the  voluntary  con- 
bibutions  or  those  who  belong  to  them,  and  the  fi^  and 
nnfeUered  right  of  every  church  to  carry  out  its  own 
ecclesiastical  government  without  any  interference  of  the 
civil  power, —  then  it  is  desirable  that  the  doctrine  should 
be  adopted  by  all  churches.  The  interests  of  religion, 
rightly  understood,  and  those  ofliberty  andofcivilizaiion, 
are  identical.  The  government  of  the  Church,  and  th<? 
administration  of  the  civil  power,  are  separate  concerns, 
with  separate  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  highest 
crime  against  God,  we  are  told  by  theologians,  is  that  of 
simony.  The  greatest  punishment  of  that  sin,  it  would 
appearfrom  history, .  .  .  .  is  the  corruption  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  And  the  greatest  evil  that  can  arise  from 
tyrannical  government  is,  the  aid  which  abused  temporal 
power  derives  from  corrupted  spiritual  authority  in 
alliance  with  the  State. 

These  be  nndeniable  truths,  and  we  hare  given 
them  thus  at  length,  becatise  Hr.  Uadden's  book 
has  been  written  to  enforce  and  illustrate  them 
by  the  example  of  times  long  past.  He  need  not 
hare  gone  so  far  a- field  as  he  has  done  for  evidence 
to  prove  their  value ;  it  obtrudes  itself  upon  us  on 
all  sides,  meets  us  whichever  way  we  turn,  and 
assaults  our  consciousness  in  our  churches,  our 
houses,  our  individual  acts.  But  we  are  thankful, 
nevertheless,  for  the  strenuous  advocacy  of  the 
truth  which  these  volumes  contain,  which,  in  set- 
ting forth  the  manful  struggle  of  a  great  Christian 
hero  with  the  vicious  luxury  and  licentiousness 
ot  his  age,  t^ach  us  why  that  struggle  failed,  and 
point  out  the  predominating  influences  which 
obstruct  the  progress  of  true  religion  among  man- 
kind. 


Ticenty  Tears  in  the  Philippines.  By  Paul  de  la 
GiBONiEBE.  Translated  by  Frederick  Hardman. 
(Travellers' Library.)  Loi^ou:  Lonsman  and  Co. 
1853. 

These  adventures  in  the  Philippines  have  been  so 
freely  dealt  with  by  Reviews  and  Magazines  of 
all  dimensions  and  pretensions,  and  so  thoroughly 
gutlfd  of  their  contents  by  way  of  extract  by  our 
contemporaries,  that  little  is  left  for      >«  Bay, 


I  concerning  them,  and  positively  nothing  to  select 
I  which  has  not  already  been  quoted  by  those  who 
!  have  gone  before  us.  How  Doctor  Pablo  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Manilla,  —  how  he  set  up  as  a 
surgeon  and  oculist,  and  made  a  fortune  among 
the  natives  and  settlers,  —  how  he  married  a  mar- 
chioness, and  growing  tired  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic bought  the  promontory  of  Jala  Jala,  and  begim 
reforming  robbers  and  bandits,  knocking  down 
lAiffuloes,  angling  for  caymans,  snaring  boa-con- 
strictors,  and  exploring  the  haunts  of  savages  and 
cannibals,  —  how  conrdgeous  his  companions  are, 
and  how  intensely  brave  he  is  himself — with 
fifty  things  besides,  the  journal-reading  pubUe 
already  knows,  yfe  have  only  further  to  uifonn 
them  that  here,  in  a  one  shilling  volume,  cleverly 
translated  and  conveniently  curtailed  of  irrelerant 
oiatter,  they  have  the  whole  of  the  marrollons 
history,  unquestionably  true  in  the  main,  bat  told 
with  a  rather  questionable,  melo-dramatic  kind  of 
modesty  very  amusing  and  very  French.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  lady  readers  we  shall  ventiu^  upon 
one  brief  extract  regarding  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Ajetas,  a  race  of  degraded  savages,  whom 
the  author  compares  to  orang-outangs,  but  who  in 
this  instance  at  least  are  not  so  far  beneatli  their 
civilized  brethren. 

When  a  young  man  has  made  hie  choice,  bia  ftiends  Of 

parents  m^e  the  proposal  for  the  girl,  a  proposal  irbich, 
under  no  circumstances,  is  met  by  a  refusal.  A  day  is 
then  fixed,  upon  the  morning  of  which,  before  soiuise, 
the  young  girl  is  Bent  int«  the  forent.  There  she  hides 
herself,  or  the  contrary,  according  as  she  is  or  is  not 
disposed  to  accept  her  smior,  who,  an  hour  lat«r,  ia  sent 
in  her  pursuit.  If  be  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  her 
and  to  take  her  back  to  her  parents  before  sunset,  the 
marriage  is  consummated,  end  she  is  his  wife  fw  ever; 
if,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  returns  to  camp  without  her, 
he  cannot  again  seek  her  hand. 

M.  de  la  Gironiere  lost  his  charming  wife,  and 
returned  to  France,  where  he  might  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity,  but  for  the  fear  of  being  ex- 
hibited as  a  phantom  in  one  of  M.  Ihimas's  works 
of  fiction.  Such  at  least  is  the  reason  he  gives 
for  favouring  the  world  with  tiiese  most  interesting 
and  astoun£ng  adventures. 

The  Angler's  Complete  Ouide  to  the  Riven  and  Lakes 
of  England.  By  Robert  Blaket, Esq.  London: 
Whittaker  and  (Jo.   Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

1853. 

This  little  volume  contains  a  variety  of  infbrma- 
tion  useful  to  the  angler ;  the  accounts  given  of 
the  more  northern  lakes  and  streams  of  England 
may,  we  think,  be  reHed  upcm;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  has  taken  much  npon  hearsay,  and 
has  not  himself  fished  all  tlie  streams  whose 
merits  and  d^erits  he  takes  upon  him  to  rehearse. 
We  will  cite  flie  Lower  Avon  as  a  specimen  of 
blundering.  In  page  41  it  is  described  as  rising 
near  Wootton  Basset,  passing  Bath  and  Bristol, 
falling  into  the  British  Chancel,  and  abounding 
in  salmon  and  trout.  In  page  132  it  is  confounded 
with  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  is  said  to  enter 
Somersetshire  a  little  below  Brudft^,  to  be  navi- 
gable thence  to  Bath,  receiving  the  waters  of  tbe 
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Frame  and  Ifidford  Brook  above  the  city,  Sec. 
Now  tho  facts  are,  that  there  are  no  salmon  in  the 
Avon  of  Somersetshire,  and  veiy  few  trout,  though 
the  brooks  which  feed  it  abound  with  them,  the 
best  being  Box  Brook,  which  our  author  does  not 
mention,  while  he  does  mention  Midford  Brook, 
which  does  not  extend  to  the  Avon,  and  he  leaves 
unmentioned  a  score  of  other  streams  with  which 
every  Somersetshire  angler  is  acquainted.  Again, 
the  Avon  from  Bradford  to  Bath  is  not  navigable 
— a  navigable  canal  running  by  the  side  of  it  and 
crossing  it  upon  an  aqueduct  at  Dundas;  and 
precisely  because  it  is  not  navigable  it  is  the  fa- 
vourite resort  of  anglers  during  the  season.  The 
Avon  is  a  thick  dirty  stream,  in  which  the  salmon 
would  not  live,  and  the  trout  never  venture  far, 
being  always  caught,  when  caught  in  the  river, 
at  or  near  the  embouchure  of  a  brook.  It  abounds 
in  pike,  chub,  roach,  dace,  perch,  gudgeons, 
bleak,  and  ceU,  with  a  few  lampreys ;  and  beyond 
these  has  no  other  fish,  save  an  occasional  stray 
trout  and  shoals  of  minnows.  The  navigati  n  of 
the  Avon  extends  from  Bristol  no  ferther  than  the 
city  of  Bath,  where  it  is  stopped  by  a  weir,  the 
barges  bound  for  London  here  entering  the  Sen- 
net and  Avon  Canal. 

The  yapoleon  Dynasty.  By  the  Berkeley  Men 
AND  Anothbb.  From  Charles  Bonaparte  to  Napo- 
leon II.,  by  THE  Berkeley  Men  :  Louit  Napoleon, 
by  F.  Greenwood.  Illustrated  with  Tweuty-tn-o 
Fortraits.  London:  Clarke,  Beeton,  and  Co.  IH.');!. 

The  "Napoleon  Djmasly,"  by  the  Berkeley  Men,  is 
an  English  reprint  of  an  American  work,  which 
has  deservedly  obtained  popularity  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  AUantic.  In  furnishing  us  with  au- 
thentic personal  memoirs  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
it  supplies  a  desideratum  which  all  readers  of 
modern  history  must  have  felt  more  or  less.  The 
facts  here  recorded  appear  to  have  been  compiled 
with  industry  and  silted  with  care :  that  they  are 
of  intense  interest  need  scarcely  be  said,  inasmuch 
88  they  touch  upon  the  leading  political  events  of 
Europe  during  the  career  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  reveal  to  us  many  of  the  secret  sources  of  his 
most  extraordinary  acts.  The  work  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  pleasant  style,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  spirit. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  share  in  this  volume,  though 
but  comparatively  small,  is  a  very  different  and 
much  more  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  the 
biographers  of  Napoleon's  family.  Tho  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  a  mystery  and  a  riddle, 
whom  many  an  CEdipus  has  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  solve.  There  have  been  a  multitude  of  bold 
and  lucky  or  unlucky  guesses  from  time  to  time 
— not  very  much  to  the  purpose,  as  every  day's 
experience  tends  more  and  more  to  show.  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  not  much  respect  for  guessing, 
but  sets  about  the  solution  of  the  problem  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Hobbs  goes  to  work  with 
a  Bramah  lock,  picking  out  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery by  cautions  and  gradual  steps,  and  evolving 
at  length  what  we  conceive  to  be  something  as 
near  to  the  moral  vera  9ffigi«»  of  the  half-man. 


half-monster,  at  present  upon  the  French  thnme, 
as,  under  present  circumstance?,-  it  is  posmhle  to 
arrive  at,  by  the  mere  process  of  induction,  no 
other  process  being  available.   The  result  is  not 

very  complimentary  to  the  self-made  monarch,  %o 
whom  the  volume  is  dedicated- — whether  with  or 
without  permission  the  proprietors  do  not  tell  us. 
T-his  portion  of  the  work — be  it  said  without  any 
disparagement  to  the  Berkeley  Men — is  by  far  the 
most  clever,  as  it  is,  at  the  present  period,  also, 
the  most  interesting  to  the  English  reader.  The 
volume  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  we  can  safely 
commend  it  as  a  woruiy  addition  to  the  bistoricu 
library. 


Social  and  PoUlical  Morality.  By  William  Lovett. 
London:  Simpkin,  Martshall,  and  Co.  1853. 

W^E  have  read  no  work  on  this  subject,  and  we 
have  read  a  great  many,  which  we  feel  more 
strongly  disposed  to  recommend  to  our  readers, 
and  to  those  especially  whoso  opinions  are  yet  to 
form,  than  this  valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Lovett's. 
It  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  careful  reading 
and  serious  and.  manly  thought ;  is  simple  in 
style,  terse  in  expression,  and,  without  a  grain  of 
the  dust  of  metaphysics  about  it,  is  full  of  sound 
[diilosophy  and  practical  good  common-sense.  No 
man  or  woman  either  shall  read  it  without  feeling 
that  he  or  she  ought  at  least  to  be  both  wiser  and 
better  for  it  —  and  no  young  student  who  takes 
it  up,  will  lay  it  dowtf.  without  a  sentiment  of 
gratitude  towards  its  author.  "Wo  give  the  follow- 
ing as  a  sample  of  the  outspoken  manner  in  which 
social  errors  and  vices  are  tried  by  the  tests  of 
truth  and  goodness.  Having  spoken  of  the  demo- 
ralizing and  degrading  effect  of  the  allowed  prac- 
tice of  falsehood  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
habitual  customs,  the  author  goes  on — 

or  a  tike  degrading  tendency  are  some  of  our  legal 
forms  and  customs.  Such  as  eaationrng  criminals  not  to 
convict  themselves,  and  direi-Uag  tbem  to  plead  "not 
guilty,"  when  their  criminality  is  notorious;  of  swear- 
ing witneases  to  speak  the  truth,  ati  if  an  oath  would  pre* 
vent  the  dit^honesl  from  lying,  or  increase  the  veracity 
of  those  lowborn  the  truth  iu  habitual;  of  permitting 
advocates  to  weave  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  in  support  of 
crime,  and  to  mystify  and  perplex  all  those  who  are  eeek- 
ins  to  detect  it.  All  such  practices,  as  well  as  all  Idnda 
of  oaths  and  legal  protestations,  tend  to  midermine  the 
conscientious  respect  for  truth,  to  hold  out  inducements 
to  crime,  and  to  create  an  opinion  among  the  ignorant 
that  lies  are  not  criminal,  unless  the  name  of  God  is  in- 
voked ;  vhich  accounts  for  its  bdng  so  constantly  blended 
n-itb  their  conversational  affirmations.  From  the  acts 
and  custom<(  also  of  priests  and  princes,  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  thought  lying  and  disloyalty  habitual  toman; 
or  else,  wherefore  the  frequent  use  of  oaths  and  forma 
to  test  his  sincerity  ?  Forms  proved  to  be  as  useless  as 
they  are  morally  mischievous,  as  we  see  them  constantly 
broken  hy  both  priest  and  princes;  and  as  often  renewed, 
as  those  in  antbority  deem  it  to  he  their  worldly  interest 
to  make  a  mockery  of  heaven.  When  oar  bribeiy  oaths 
are  found  efficacious  in  preventing  the  return  of  the 
briber,  our  parliamentary  oaths  in  keeping  out  corrupt 
and  tmworthy  members,  and  our  university  oaths  in 
keeping  the  Church  puro  and  ondeftled,  the  people  may 
then  begin  to  see  some  virtue  in  thcm'iJjat.  se4mg  how 
they  oil  fail  in  these  piiStjei|^iMj^W^WiJ|(  l^regard 
;  them  as  imposing  but  useless  shams. 
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Every  Englishman  knows  that  the  allegations 
contained  in  tbo  above  extract  are  eubstantially 
true ;  but  we  have  been  eo  long  accustomed  to 
look  such  enormities  in  the  face  that  we  have  lost 
the  consciousness  of  their  moral  deformity,  and  we 
suffer  the  social  evils  they  produce,  wondering 
the  while  at  the  sources  whence  they  spring. 
If  any  will,  perhaps,  regard  such  a  state  of  society 
as  our  author's  work  shadows  forth  as  a  mere 
Utopia^ — BO  much  tiie  worse  for  them:  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
which  ot^ht  to  be  uiutttainable  in  the  moral  code 
which  he  has  drawn  up  for  general  acceptance. 
We  commend  its  provisions  to  the  tmivtn^  con- 
sideration. 


Christine  Van  Amherg :  a  Tale,  hy  the  Counters 
D'ArbmmUe.  Translated  from  the  I'rench,  by  M. 
B.  Field,  M.A.  London :  T.  Bosworth.  1853. 

The  heroine  of  this  story  is  confined  in  a  convent 
against  her  will,  and  after  enduring  years  of  mi- 
sery and  despair,  finds  a  dreary  refuge  in  such 
consolations  as  the  religious  observances  of  a  con- 
vent can  afford.  When  at  length  escape  is  open 
to  her,  she  no  longer  cares  to  accept  it,  having 
become  dead  to  the  world  and  apathetic  to  all  its 
claims,  even  to  those  of  her  accepted  lover.  Here 
is  no  slander  against  nunneries,  or  a  single  un- 
kind word  against  the  system  that  organizes  and 
sustains  them ;  the  sole  object  of  the  autboress 
appears  to  be  tiiat  of  showing  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable effect  of  a  life  devoted  to  seclusion  and 
the  practice  of  religious  ceremonies  upon  the 
pliable  and  sensitire  minds  of  young  females. 
The  tale  is  esstmtially  melancholy  and  deplorable 
—  and  fbr  that  reason,  perhaps,  will  be  a  &- 
Tourite  with  a  certain  class  of  readers. 

The  Spectator.  With  a  Biographical  and  Ciitical 
Preface,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Fart  I.  liondon : 
T.  Bosworth.  16i).3. 

Our  old  friend  the  "  Spectator  "  here  appears  in  a 
now  dress,  and  in  a  neat  and  portable  form,  and  ac- 
companied with  notes  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  unlettered  reader  to 
imderstand  various  allusions  to  matters  and  cus- 
toms now  become  obsolete.  No  man  to  whom 
literature  is  a  delight  should  be  without  a  copy 
of  this  work,  and  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it, 
the  issue  of  tho  present  cheap  edition  affords  an 
opportunity  of  filling  up  a  chasm  in  their  book- 
shelves. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.  "With  Tjfe,  Cntical  IJisser- 
tations,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  the  Eev. 
George  GiLFiLLAs.  In  two  volumes.  Ediubui^h  : 
James  Nieholl.  London:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co.  18 j3. 

Thess  volumes  form  part  of  a  new  series  of  tho 
"British  Poets"  jjubUshing  by  Mr.  Nieholl  in  the 
form  of  substantial  and  elegant  library  volumes, 
at  a  price  less  than  one-thud  of  that  wMch  the 
public  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  tomes  of 
such  goodly  port  and  riuality.    Paper,  print,  and 


binding  are  all  excellent — the  type  large  and 
clear.  The  text  is  enriched,  not  overloaded,  with 
notes  explanatory  of  allusions  classical,  geogra- 
phical, and  other,  not  otherwise  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  life  of  Milton  by  Mr. 
tiilfiUan,  like  all  the  biographical  pictures  of 
that  gentleman,  is,  in  spite  of  the  scanty  materials 
at  his  command,  a  masterly  and  manful  outline : 
more  it  was  impossiblo  to  make  it,  and  much  more 
than  is  here  told  the  world  will  never  know  of  the 
personal  history  of  John  Milton.  No  new  facte 
that  we  are  aware  of  are  adduced ;  but  all  that 
can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic  is  collated  and 
preserved,  while  certain  very  apocryphal  anec- 
dotes current  among  the  admirers  of  the  great 
poet  are  wisely  omitted.  The  critical  estunatc 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  contains  an  admi- 
rable and  eloquent  analysis  of  tiie  mind  and 
genius  of  tho  bard  who  was  "  before  all  ages," — 
and  from  this  valuable  and  finished  essay  we  shall 
take  one  or  two  extracts,  to  show  the  reader  how 
well  and  worthily  the  author  of  "  The  Bards  of 
the  Bible  "  plays  the  part  of  herald  to  another 
bard  kindred  with  them,  and  scarce  less  axigust 
and  sublime  than  they.  The  following  is  a 
su^stive  summing-up  of  Milton's  intellectual 
character : 

Milton  was  not  a  bright  fragment,  with  yawning  edges 
ADd  ductnating  lustre;  he  was,  in  a  minor  sense,  a 
"  Whole  One."  Gifted  ori|;inally  with  all  natoral  capa- 
cities,— the  reasoning  and  the  imaginative,  the  creative 
and  tiie  mechanical,  the  mathtimatical  and  the  masical — 
he  gave  them  the  hi<rhest  culture  possible  in  his  age; 
he  sustained  and  inspirited  their  operations  hj  the  exer- 
cise and  careftU  niananement  of  a  floe  bodily  coDStitution ; 
and  he  baptized  them  in  the  streams  of  Divine  Troth 
and  of  gospel  moraUt>' — in 

"  Siloa'a  brook  that  flows 
Fast  bj  the  oracle  of  Crod." 

The  restdt  was  not  a  monster  of  mingled  power  ami 
weakness,  wisdom  and  folly,  such  as  we  ftnd  in  a  Jnhus 
Caesar,  a  Mirabeau,  a  ^'o)taire,  or  a  Napoleon,  bat  a 
thoroughly  finished  and  compacUy-built  man — with 
strength  and  symmetrj'  equal  to  each  other — with  head 
nnd  lieart  bound  together  by  the  band  of  wornhip, — 
truly  what  Cn'sar  wag  falsely  called,  "  the  foremost  man 
of  all  the  world," —  only,  shall  we  say,  "  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,"  or  than  those  surpassing  mortals,  who, 
in  the  days  of  the  past,  met  with  angels,  or  saw  the  great 
I  AM  hhnself,  and  became  their  similitades  on  earth, 
and  their  oracles  to  men.  And  what  if  this  Whole  One 
did  feel  himself  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim— did  look  wish- 
fully to  the  far-off  heavens, —  did  wear  supernal  MtKn  at 
times  apon  his  lip,  and  say,  "  I  do  well  to  be  angiy  even 
unto  death!" — it  was  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  one 
of  the  few  things  which  proved  hun  not  to  be  divine. 

The  next  extract  is  from  his  biographer's  esti- 
mate of  Milton's  dramatic  power. 

Milton,  it  has  been  believed  by  many, began  ihoFara- 
diie  Lost  in  a  dramatic  form  ;  had  he  completed  it  as  a 
drama,  it  had  become  a  tniftedy  surpassing  any  single 
play  in  -Eschylus  or  Shakspore — it  would  have  neoesse- 
rily  avoided  the  prose  and  plalitades  which  are  foand  in 
the  present  epic — it  voohl  have  combined  the  ^^[ged 
force  of  the  AgonUtes  with  a  for  licher,  more  imaginative 
and  passionate  treatment,  and  would  have  stood  more 
conspicuously  and  colossally  alone  among  the  dramas 
than  it  does  now  among  the  epics  of  the  world.  Tbei^ 
are  many  still  who  mate  the  Iliad  and  the  Divina  Con- 
ntetUa  with  the  I'aradUe  Lost ;  but  therij^onid,  we  think, 
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h»Te  been  none  to  compare  the  Frometheu*  Vinetus,  or 
the  Macbeth,  to  tlie  "  Fall  of  Man,"  by  Jlilton,  had  he 
execatad  his  purpose  as  he  could  have  done.  We  do 
uot  mean  to  say  that  his  native  genius  was  superior  or 
equal  to  that  of  Shakspere  and  .I'lschylus,  but  merely 
that  tuK  blended  art,  genius,  learning,  and  religion  would 
have  constructed  s  greater  separate  dramatic  structure 
than  any  tiiey  have  leA, —  a  drama  combining  the  severity 
and  bftiness  of  the  old  Grecian  modi.1,  with  ranch  of  t)ie 
gsbtlety,  variety,  and  brilliance  of  the  S)iaksperian  play. 

On  the  subject  of  plagiarism  alleged  against 
Milton  by  some  of  his  critics,  Mr.  Gilfillon  thus 
speaks: 

As  the  Messiah  in  his  progress  snatched  up  liis  fallen 
foe^,  and  drove  them  before  him  like  leaver  in  the  blast, 
MilCoD,  in  the  whirlwind  of  his  inspiration,  snatches  up 
TTords,  allusions,  images  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the 
word  of  God,  and  bears  them  in  triumph  and  in  terror 
on — and  as  soon  call  a  tornado  a  plagiarist  of  the  forest 

it  tears  up  in  the  fury  of  its  power,  as  the  poet  

Milton  was  too  rich  to  require  to  steal;  and  although  he 
often  imitates  he  always  improves,  and  never  commits 
base  and  palpable  theft.  If,  indeed,  to  follow  faithfully 
in  one  s  own  way  a  signal  given  by  another — to  finish  in 
an  unexpected  and  independent  style  the  torso  of  another 
artist—  to  deliver  by  a  masterly  stroke,  the  Miuerva 
Btruggling  in  the  brun  of  another  god — to  light  a  torch 
fiiirly  and  openly  at  the  sun — to  change  a  mo-ss  of  dead 
fuel  into  a  quick  tlarae — to  snatch  in  the  keen  and 
desperate  melee  an  axe  from  the  next  yeoman,  and  deal 
blows  therewith — to  draw  from  other  wells  with  a  golden 
pitcher,  which  shall  hallow  and  beautify  whatever  it 
brings  ap,— if  tluH  he  a  thief,  then  let  us  call  Milton  one, 
luqr,  the  prince — the  god — the  Mercury  of  thieves. 

'We  cannot  forbear  one  more  extract.  It  is  a 
passage  characteristically  illustrative  of  tbc 
Saumn  Agonistea,  which  crerybodj  reads  so 
often,  and  ever  with  fresh  delight. 

This  drama  (says  Mr,  O.)  accomplishes  great  effecUj 
by  a  very  small  apparent  expenditure  of  means.  Even 
as  the  hero  has  tus  limbs  fettered,  haa  Milton  cramped 
himself  with  Aristotelian  unities.  Samson,  however, 
says, 

"  My  heel's  are  fettered,  bnt  my  fist  is  free." 

And  so  Milton's  genius  asserts  itself,  in  spite  of  the 
unities.  If  shaven  of  his  giant  locks,  they  have  yet,  like 
the  Danite's  begtm  to  grow.  There  is  no  luxuriance  in 
thiH  poem;  His  thronghont  severe,  scolptural,  and  stands 
up  before  ;ou  like  a  statue,  bloodless  and  blind.  A  deep 
gloom  hangs  over  its  story,  and  the  pee%'ishness  of  it8 
hero  is  only  compensated  by  his  power.  Samson  is  Mil- 
ton in  a  hard  Hebrew  form.  The  fair  vesture  of  youlb 
and  hope  is  for  ever  gone  from  liis  Umbs,  the  hair  of  his 
head  is  shoi-n,  be  is  clad  in  "filthy  gormentV  forsaken, 
blind,  oarelessly  diffused ;  bat  his  courage,  pride, 
patriotism,  and  devotion  are  still  extant,  and  ready 
to  re-assert  themselves  once  more  to  avenge  the  loss 
of  his  two  eyes.  His  hand  has  few  flowers  in  it;  it 
strains  rather  at  the  pillars,  and  uses  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  its  terrible  concentrated  force.  His  spirit  is 
that  of  Abimelech,  when  be  cried  to  bis  armour-bearer, 
"  Say  not  a  woman  slev  me."  Samson  must  die,  with  a 
city  of  enemies  dr^ged  down  to  death  above  him,  and 
give  to  suicide  for  once  a  patriotic  dignity,  and  a  sacra- 
mental consecration.  The  scenes  with  Delilah  and 
Harapah  are  amazingly  spirited  and  dramatic,  although 
coarser  in  style  than  Milton's  wont.  The  choruses  rise 
sometimes  to  Grecian  grandeur  of  lyric  thought,  and  sink 
more  frequently  into  Grecian  intricacy  of  measure. 
Altogether,  you  believe  with  trembling  in  the  power  of 
the  poem.  It  is  no  Hymettns  humming  with  bees,  and 
blushing  with  flowers;  it  is  a  Sinai,  bared  in  the  wrath 
of  heaven,  hanging  over  your  head,  nud  threatening  to 


crush  wonder  out  of  you,  rather  than  to  awaken  warm 
and  willing  admiration. 

The  above  extracts,  more  than  anything  we 
could  say,  will  commend  these  volumes,  and  the 
scries  of  which  they  form  a  part,  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  reader.  As  a  cheap  and  excellent 
library  edition  of  the  "British  Poets,"  they  will 
prove  acceptable  to  a  very  numerous  class ;  and, 
under  the  management  of  their  present  able  editor, 
we  cannot  harbour  a  doubt  of  their  success  with 
the  public. 

The  Intltutrial  Movement  in  Ireland,  as  illustrated  by 
the  National  Exhibition  of  1852.  By  John  Fradois 
Magcire,  M.P.,  Mayor  of  Cork.  Cork :  J.  O'Brien. 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  Dublin :  J. 
M'Glashan.  1853. 

As  the  historian  of  the  Cork  Exhibition,  which, 
though  it  excited  but  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion in  England,  was  fruithil  of  good  results  for 
Ireland,  Mr.  Maguire  has  bestowed  a  good  share 
of  labour  in  preparing  this  memorial  of  on  exploit 
of  which  Irishmen  have  reason  to  be  proud.  For 
the  faults  of  his  book,  which,  though  not  few,  are 
chiefly  those  inevitable  upon  hastiness  of  compo- 
sition, he  gives  a  sufficient  apology  by  setting 
forth  the  multiplici^  of  his  duties  as  a  magistrate 
and  a  member  Parliament.  He  has,  in  &ot, 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  study  brevity,  and 
we  have  consequently  a  volume  one-third  larger 
than  thoro  was  any  necesdly  for.  But  in  spite  of 
the  natural  dryness  of  the  subject  he  has  found 
means  of  making  it  amusing,  and  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  length  by  the  occasional  spright- 
lincBs  of  bis  pages.  The  work  contains  a  mass  of 
^seful  and,  in  some  respects,  not  a  little  curious 
information  upon  matters  connected  with  Irish 
industry;  which,  wc  are  happy  to  learn  from  him, 
shows  xmequivocal  symptoms  of  reviving  energy. 
In  the  wish  to  do  justice  to  his  cotmtrymen  ex- 
hibiting, he  has  dwelt  at  too  great  length  upon  the 
catalogue  of  their  productions  and  performances, 
relieving  it,  however,  oocasionaUy  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  joke  by  way  of  seasoning.  One  exhi- 
bitor, for  instance,  sends  in  a  barrel  of  ale,  and 
the  author  finds  it  difficidt  to  define  the  character 
of  the  liquor  from  the  contemplation  of  the  cask. 
.^Vnother  exhibits  hair-brushes,  and  he  recommends 
gentlemen  who  have  the  luck  to  be  bald,  to  buy 
a  wig  of  Messrs.  Madden  and  Black,  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  proving  their  merits. 
From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dignily  of 
authorship  sits  very  easy  upon  his  shoulders;  but 
if  he  plays  thus  pleasantly  with  his  subject,  he  is 
too  good  a  judge  to  neglect  any  part  of  it,  or  slur 
over  its  details  —  and  if  he  makes  an  omission  in 
one  place,  compensates  for  it  in  another.  In  tho 
arrangement  of  his  subjects  he  appears  to  havo 
followed  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and  no  settled 
plan  — ■  thus  fishing-tackle  and  guns  go  together 
because  both  are  used  by  sportsmen  ;  and  brushes, 
combs,  pins,  blacking,  and  perukes  are  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, because  all  are  for  toilet  service.  Ibis  would 
not  have  signified  much,  had  the  index  been  pre- 
pared alphabetically;  but  as  that  is  oii<^  same 
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plan  as  the  text,  the  reader  must  put  up  'with 
Bome  trouble  in  finding  what  ho  wants.  Nearly 
a  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  Female 
Industrial  Movement;  and  to  this  part  of  thework, 
as  to  a  most  interesting  and  valuahle  record,  we 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
supplementary  chapters  on  the  Flax  and  Beet-root 
Sugar  Manufactures  are  also  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  English  capitalist.  "We 
are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  learned 
more  concerning  the  resources  of  Ireland  from  this 
hasty  and  rather  rambling  production  than  we 
were  aware  we  had  yet  to  leun. 


Tk«  Darkn'ts  and  the  Dawn  in  India:  Two  Mis- 
sionary Dixcourtes.  By  Naratan  Sheshadri  and 
John  Wilsom,  D.D.,  F.R-S.  Edinburgh:  W. 
Why te  and  Co.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

The  first  of  these  discourses  sets  forth  the  eptritnal 
darkness  of  India  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
the  Brahminical  worship;  the  second  illustrates 
the  dawn  of  spiritual  light  by  recounting  what 
has  heen  done  for  the  christianization  of  India 
through  the  means  of  missionaty  labours.  The 
first  is  the  prodnction  of  a  native  convert,  the 
second  of  a  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Both  contain  facts  of  much  interest  to  the 
religious  public,  accompanied  with  reflections  and 
exhortations  corresponding  with  their  importance. 
We  trust  their  publication  may  serve  to  enhance 
the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Free 
Church,  in  whose  behalf  thoy  were  delivered. 

AruTtdinea  Deoa ;  or  Poetical  Translatiom  on  a  New, 
Principle.  By  a  Scotch  Phtsicias.  Edinburgh  : 
Maclachlan  and  Stewart.  London :  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.   Aberdeen;  D.  Wyllie  and  Son.  1H53. 

The  new  principle  upon  which  "  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician" translates  eight  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  will 
be  best  defined  in  his  own  words : — "It  has  been  my 
aim,"  he  says,  "  to  produce  such  lyric  poems  as  I 
conceive  Horace  himself  would  have  produced  if  the 
English  language  of  the  present  day  had  been  the 
language  of  imperial  Home  at  the  time  he  lived. 
In  a  word,  I  profess  to  give  not  only  the  exact 
sense,  but  also  the  manner,  the  spirit,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  numbers  of  the  original;  while 
I  have  also  aimed  at  giving  my  performances  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  native  compositions  in  our 
own  language."  There  can  be  no  question  but 
this  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  translator ; 
but  the  difficulty  —  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  effecting  it,  has  Jed  to  all  manner  of  paraphrases 
and  perversions  which  under  the  name  of  transla- 
tions have  misrepresented  to  modern  readers  the 
works  of  ancient  authors.  Wo  are  inclined  to 
think  that  our  physician  has  succeeded  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  in  showing  the  possibility  at 
least  of  faithful  rendering  in  all  cases.  We  shall 
quote,  as  an  example,  a  most  familiar  ode,  which 
it  appears  to  us  has  under^ne  the  smallest 
possible  transformation  in  assuming  an  English 
garb :  — 


Ode  14 — Bookll.  To  Postcixitb. 

O  Fostomus !   O  PoRttunns  I 
Alas  !  the  fleeting  years  to  OS 
Glide  on,  nor  piety  can  stay 
The  approach  of  wrinkled  Bge,  or  matchless  death  delay; 
Nor  can  three  hundred  bulls  atone, 
My  friend,  each  dnj  that  passeth  on, 
Stem  Pluto,  who  wiihin  his  BlreaiD 
Doth  Tityus  eonfine,  and  Gir^on's  triple  frttine  ;— 
Sad  stream  !  that  must  lie  ferried  o'er 
By  all  that  feed  upon  ihe  store 
Of  Earth,  wliale'er  our  lot  ordains, 
Whether  we  shall  be  kings,  or  livt:  as  abject  swains. 
Though  bloody  war  we  cease  to  brave, 
And  the  hoarse  Adria's  shattered  wave, 
Tis  aU  in  v^d,  and  finaght  with  death ; 
In  aatomn  we  shall  shua  in  vein  Sirocco's  breath ; 
By  dark  Cocytos'  languid  tide 
Of  wandering  waven  we  must  reside, 
With  Danaus,  thine  offspring  >Tle, 
And  Sisyphus  condemned  to  everlasting  toil. 

Your  land,  and  home,  and  lovely  spoose, 
You  must  forego ;  save  cypress  boughs 
Detested,  of  the  trees  ye  rear, 
Shall  no  one  then  attend  their  short-lived  master's  bier. 
A  6tter  heir  will  quickly  drain 
Your  Caccuhan  secured  in  vain 
By  hundred  keys,  with  better  wine 
Shall  your  proud  pavement  stain,  than  as  when  pontiiEi 
dine. 

In  addititm  to  the  iEnglish  translations  of  Ho- 
race we  have  also  a  new  Latin  version  of  Grey's 
"  Elegy,"  some  of  the  stanzas  of  which  are  pecu- 
liarly happy.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  in  an  elegant  Latin  sonnet. 

Cnriotitiet  of  Modern  Shaktperian  Criticism.  By 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  London :  John 
Russell  Smith.  IBSS. 

The  objections  here  urged  against  the  criticism  of 
the  Athmaiim  upon  Mr.  Halliwell's  edition  of 
Shakspere  appear  to  be  well-founded,  and  this 
gentleman  vindicates  his  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  great  dramatist  very  snccessiully  from  the 
aspersions  of  the  reviewer.  The  attack  upon  Hr. 
Halliwell  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  suppMt  Mhich  the  Athenteum  has  latterly 
thought  tit  to  afford  to  the  greatest  literary  blon- 
der of  the  present  century, — t^e  publication  hy 
Mr.  F.  Collier  of  a  supposed  corrected  edition 
of  Shakspere  discovered  oy  him,  and- which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  private  copy  of  some  shal- 
low mooncalf  who,  wanting  brains  to  understand 
what  was  written,  altered  it  to  the  level  of  his 
capacity — who  tampered  with  Shakspere,  as  men 
are  yet  found  tampering  with  Milton,  to  make 
him  intelligible  to  themselves.  In  an  unguarded 
moment,  the  Athenmtm  declared  that  these  alter- 
ations "recommend  themselves  to  adoption  by 
that  surest  of  all  criticisms,  the  judgment  of 
common  sense," — and  having  so  said,  must  of 
course  stick  to  it.  The  common  sense,  however, 
of  those  who  knew  anything  of  Shakspere  found 
itself  insulted  by  the  disgraceful  stupidities  en- 
deavoured to  be  palmed  upon  them — and  &ae 
has  been  no  lack  of  advocates  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  the  ancient  text.  ^  very  poetfy  qnanel 
has  arisen,  in  vrh«httii^^^(^^TC  no  incli- 
nation to  mingle.    The  pamphlet  USbre  ns  is  one 
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of  the  missiles  flying  about  in  the  fray,  and  might 
be  appropriately  labelled,  in  the  language  of  Osric, 
in  "  Uamlet," — "  a  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit," 

Outline$  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science :  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethv-a  of 
Colleges  and   Unicersitien,   dtc.   <£c.     By  David 
Stcart.  D.D.  Second  Edttioo,  enlarged.  Dublin: 
J.  M'Glashan.    London:  W.  and  S.  Orr.  Edin- 
burgh :  J.  Menzies.  1853. 
"We  can  commend  this  little  manual  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  to  all  desirous  of  commencing 
the  study  of  the  difficult  and  important  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  as  a  truly  valuable  and  mas- 
terly performance.   It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
author  to  impart  a  Iteowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  Science  of  Mind  and  Morals,  and  this 
he  has  accomplished  in  a  manner  so  attractive  and 
gleeful,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  induce  many  who 
shall  have  mastered  these  Outlines  under  the  di- 
rection of  preceptors  or  parents,  to  fill  them  up  by 
a  spontaneous  application  to  the  larger  works 
enumerated  in  his  critical  catalogue.    With  Dr. 
Stuart,  philosophy  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  highest  wisdom  is  the  Word  of  God. 

Stray  Leaves  from  Shady  Places.  By  Mrs.  Newtos 
CfiossL&MD.  London :  G.  Boutledge  and  Co.,  Far- 
ringdoa-street.  1853. 

Stoat  Lsa.tes  are  a  series  of  talcs,  domestic  and 
adventurous,  by  the  authoress  of  "  Lydia — a 
Woman's  Book,"  There  is  a  shadow  of  melan- 
choly over  them  all,  not  without  a  few  gleams  of 
sunshine  at  eventide,  when  the  shadiest  place  is 
lighted  up  with  the  promise  of  a  bright  morrow. 
The  first  of  these  fetches,  "Gold,  or  the  Half 
Brothers,"  is  the  best  story,  the  most  ingenious, 
natural,  and  probable,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
is  told  in  the  least  artificial  and  most  forcible 
manner.  "Geraldine"  presents  us  with  several 
exquisite  pictures,  but  too  many  of  them  are 
forced  and  out  of  nature.  In  her  anxiety  to 
exalt  woman,  the  writer  unnecessarily  distorts 
and  debases  man.  Lionel  Weymouth  is  an  im- 
possibility— a  libel  upon  manUness  and  upon 
himself;  and  Geraldine  loses  dignity  by  winning 
him  at  last.  Mrs.  Cnrasland  can  write  nothing 
that  is  not  well  worth  reading,  and  fraught  with 
instruction  of  some  kind  or  other.  Her  sex  will 
be  wiser  and  bettor  for  the  perusal  of  her  books, 
as  every  page  of  them  ia  written  with  a  definite 
purpose ;  but  in  some  of  these  shorter  stories  there 
are  strange  deviations  from  the  dry  facts  of  every- 
day life,  hardly  calculated  to  be  of  much  service 
to  woman  or  man  either.  Thus,  one  lady  is 
described  as  rescuing  her  husband  from  embarrass- 
ment by  earning  twenty  guineas  a  week  by 
hair-dressing !  If  such  a  thing  is  practicable,  of 
course  the  more  widely  it  is  known  the  better, 
but  we  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 
Again,  a  young  shopkeeper  in  a  new  neighbour- 
hood saves  money  enough  in  a  year  to  buy  his 
neighbour's  bouse !  The  invention  of  such  bril- 
liant fallacies  always  mars  the  application  of  a 
story,  because  they  havo  a  tendency  to  lead 
people  to  look  for  miracles  to  help  them  out  of 


the  mire.  With  the  exception  of  some  few 
blemishes  of  this  description,  these  tales  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  execution,  as  they  are  really 
admirable  in  design. 

Agricullurdl  Labourers  as  they  were,  are,  and  should 
he  in  their  Social  Condition.  By  the  Eev.  H. 
Stuabt,  A.M.   Blackwood  and  Sons.  1853. 

In  this  address,  delivered  before  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Eorfarshire  Agricultural  Association,  in 
Jane  last,  the  whole  question  of  the  treatment 
of  agricultural  labourers,  their  habitations,  their 
social,  moral,  and  domestic  standing,  as  connected 
with  their  relation  to  employers,  is  gone  into  in  a 
thorough,  vigorous,  and  practical  maimer.  The 
Bothy  and  Bondager  systems  are  fairly  discussed 
and  their  impolicy  exposed :  the  substitution  of 
the  loom  for  the  cow,  and  the  consequent  debase- 
ment of  the  married  labourer's  condition,  is  shown 
to  be  as  unprofitable  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  discom- 
forting and  ruinous  to  the  labourer.  The  dmij^of 
property,  as  well  as  its  rights,  is  zealously  enforced 
by  the  best  of  all  arguments,  inasmuch  as  the 
farmer  is  led  to  see  that  his  own  interests  aro 
hound  up  with  those  of  the  individuals  he  employs, 
and  that  if  he  would  have  effective  service,  it 
must  come  from  men  not  morally  degraded  or 
abandoned  to  domestic  misery.  There  may  be 
much  in  the  reasoning  of  the  author,  who  advo- 
cates the  claim  of  the  poor  Scottish  labourer, 
which  is  offensive  to  the  disciples  of  laiaser  faire  i 
but  in  such  a  case  we  care  little  for  that ;  a  great 
social  evil  has  to  bo  remedied ;  and  expmence,  as 
Mr.  Stuart  shows,  has  in  many  instances  pointed 
out  the  way  in  which  it  may  he  done.  We  might, 
if  it  were  necessary,  point  to  many  other  examples 
coming  within  our  own  knowledge,  where  the 
well-judged  liberality,  or  rather  justice,  of  the  em- 
ployer towards  the  employed  has  resulted  in 
augmenting  the  interest  of  capitaL  Let  the 
Scotch  farmer  accept  this  "  address "  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  his  soundest  policy. 

SchooU  and  other  Similar  Institutions  for  the  Indus- 
trial Classes,  tic.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Dawes,  M.A., 
Dean  of  Hereford.    London:  Groombridge  and 

Sons.  1853. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  April  last.  It  gives 
a  concise  history  of  the  foundation  and  working 
of  the  King's  Sombome  Schools,  and  of  others  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been 
established  upon  the  Dean  of  Hereford's  plan. 
It  proves  beyond  a  doubt  the  gratifying  fact,  that 
education,  if  it  be  really  bu(£,  wul,  like  every- 
thing else  that  is  worth  having,  find  its  price  in 
the  market — and  that  those  who  undertake  to 
dispense  it,  have  only  to  administer  the  genuine 
article  in  order  to  secure  encouragement.  The 
King's  Sombome  Schools  are  self-supporting, 
because  the  education  they  afford  is  worth  the 
money  it  costs ;  while  many  elfcmosynary  schools 
aro  declining,  because  the  instruction  t^y  profess 
to  impart  is  a  mere  delusion  and  not  worth  the 
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time  lost  in  attending  to  receive  it.  The  facts 
detailed  in  these  few  pages  are  worth  whole 
Tolumes  of  theories,  and  ought  to  be  well  weighed 
at  this  particular  epoch. 

Sermons  on  some  of  the  Trials,  Duties,  and  Encou- 
ragevients  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bradley.  I-^ndon  :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.;  and  T.  Hatchard.  Iti53. 

It  is  very  much  the  habit  with  a  certain  class  of 
preachers  and  publishers  of  sermons  just  now,  to 
wander  away  from  the  simple  doctrines  and  plain 
language  of  which  the  Bible  sets  so  forcible  an 
example,  and  to  envelop  their  meaning  in  poetic 
imagery  or  erudite  forms  of  speech  calculated  to 
excite  the  imagination  or  tickle  the  ears  of  their 
auditors  and  readers.  The  author  of  these  volumes 
follows  a  plan  the  very  reverse  of  this — and, 
except  in  the  use  of  a  style  remarkably  chaste 
and  correct,  makes  no  exhibition  of  looming 
beyond  a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
scriptural  truth  and  its  applicability  to  the  neces- 
sities of  mankind.  It  is  really  refreshing,  after 
a  bout  with  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  one 
or  other  of  the  apostles  of  the  new  theologies,  to  sit 
down  quietly  and  consent  to  be  taught,  in  plain 
■words,  our  plain  duty,  by  one  who,  caring  to  teach 
nothing  more,  leads  us  back  to  tlie  old  paths  and 
by  the  side  of  the  still,  clear  waters,  where  the 
fruits  of  a  Christian  life  best  grow  and  flourish. 
These  discourses  are  short,  simple,  and  essentially 
practical.  To  those  debarred  from  attending 
public  worship,  through  distance  or  ill-health, 
they  will  prove  a  treasure,  and  will  worthily 
fill  a  place  in  the  library  of  any  family  where 
evangelical  truth  and  sincerity  are  prized  above 
oratorical  display. 

Thornton's  Poetieal  Works.  AVith  IJfe,  Critical 
Dissertation,  and  Explanatory  Xotcs,  by  the 
Rev.  Oeoroe  GiLFiLLAH.  Edinburgh :  J.  NichoU. 
Tx)ndon:  Nisbet  and  Co.  Dublin:  Robertson. 
1853. 

This  volume  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Nicholl's  new 
series  of  the  "British  Poets" — the  first  and  second 
being  the  works  of  Milton,  noticed  above.  Like 
them  it  is  got  up  in  an  excellent  and  substantial 
manner,  and  prefaced  with  a  most  interesting 
biography  and  a  good  sample  of  discriminating 
criticism.  Perhaps  the  editor's  admiration  of 
such  a  "fine  fat  fellow"  as  the  author  of  the 
"Seasons"  has  slightly  influenced  his  verdict 
with  regard  to  his  works.  Thomson,  in  many 
respects  the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  is  at  times 
more  dismally  dry  and  dull  than  he  here  gets 
credit  for.  Homer,  it  is  said,  sometimes  nodded — 
bat  Thomson  very  often  fell  fast  asleep. 

Turkey  and  Christendom :  an  Historical  Sketch  0/  the 
delations  betiieen  the  Ottoman  Emjdre  and  the 
States  of  Europe.  (Travellers'  Libraiy.)  London: 
Longman  and  Co.  185.3. 

This  work  is  a  repiint,  with  additions,  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  JSklinburgh  Mevieio  in 
1849.    It  is  an  able  summary  of  European  his- 


tory, 80  far  as  that  history  is  illustrative  of  the 
past  and  present  position  of  the  Turkish  empire 
in  relation  to  the  European  powers.  Wltlwnt 
some  familiarity  with  the  facts  detailed  in  Uie 
commencemcmt  of  this  elaborate  article,  we  can 
have  no  basis  for  forming  a  judgment  upon  t^e 
Eastern  question,  which  is  now  tiie  most  impor- 
tant and  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  Aay.  At  a 
very  small  expense  of  time  and  cash,  tiie  general 
reader  may,  by  the  aid  of  this  pocket  volume,  put 
himself  in  possession  of  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
as  it  stands  and  has  stood  for  centtuics  past ;  and 
if  he  lack  the  elements  for  forming  a  decided 
opinion,  he  will  thank  us  for  referring  him  to  this 
essay  as  a  guide. 


Thomas  d  Becket,  and  other  Pom*.   By  Fatbick 
Scon.   London:  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

"We  have  had  occasion  ere  now  to  speak  in  terms 
of  admiration  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott.  "With  a 
fine  ear,  a  cultivated  taste,  great  facility  in  metri- 
col  expression,  and  an  extraordinary  command  of 
langpiage,  he  can  write  nothing  mean,  or  halting, 
or  common-place.  He  is  no  lover  of  the  stock  and 
stereotyped  subjects,  of  which  young  poets  have 
made  a  common  property  from  time  immemorial — 
those  established  griefs  and  grievances,  about  which 
lackadaisical  young  ladies  and  maudlin  youths, 
with  turned-down  collars  and  long  hair,  who  are 
nothing  if  not  melancholy  and  miserable,  del^ht 
to  sigh  and  groan  to  the  music  of  crippled  metres. 
BTe  is  a  man  of  totally  different  stamp,  who  knows 
the  world,  and  knows  himself — and  loves  the 
beautiful  and  honours  the  'good  and  true,  and 
keeps  a  lash  for  folly  and  knavery,  and  knows  how 
and  when  to  use  it.  "We  parted  with  him  last  in 
the  moon,  where  he  had  led  us  a  very  amusing 
dance — and  are  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him 
again,  occupied  with  a  nobler  theme,  upon  the 
broad  platform  of  English  history.  The  dramatic 
poem  of  Thomas  a  Becket  is  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful, as  it  is  the  boldest  of  Mr.  Scott's  perform- 
ances. The  plot  is  simple  perhaps  to  a  fault, 
deviating  but  little,  beyond  the  attributing  of  jea- 
lousy as  a  motive  to  De  Tracy,  from  actual  fact. 
The  assasdnation  of  Becket  is  not  a  subject  for 
much  imagery,  and  the  poet  has  used  that  but 
sparingly,  though  at  times  with  much  force  and 
felicity.  The  real  strength  of  the  poem  lies  in  the 
true  discernment  of  character  and  the  intensity  of 
language,  which  now  with  covert  force,  now  with 
passionate  vehemence,  gives  it  its  appropriate 
expression.  We  shall  quote  a  part  of  a  scene 
between  Hcnir  and  the  Cardinals  of  St  I^icholaa 
and  St.  Peters.  After  the  hasty  expressions  of 
Henry,  the  assassins  have  started  upon  their  bloody 
mission.  The  monarch  suspects  their  purpose,  and 
has  dispatched  peremptory  orders  for  their  return. 

Henry.  By  the  light  of  hea^'eo. 

Hath  Henij-  none  but  traitors  round  his  perstm? 
Shall  these,  my  ovn  faired  knaves,  these  com- 

mon  kestrils, 
Swoop  at  ft  finlcoa  t   'TkH  rQyMj)l497> 
To  be  8truck[I)ilri^b»V^At^((^^UUls  • 
Home,  in  her  most  considerate  itMq^  Uunks, 
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That  she,  the  head,  rules  best  when  most  mis- 
rnle 

Pervades  the  members — 'tis  a  gentle  mother 
To  draw  obedience  from  the  children's  qaan'els, 
Which  her  core  lulls  into  a  waking  sleep ! 
This  is  your  master's  doing ! 

WiUiam.  Ours  f    We've  one ; 

Our  Father,  who's  in  heaven. 

Henry.  And  wondrously 

Ye  honour  the  paternity! — 'tis  right! 
Tnily  ihe  Pope's  a  servant  to  the  servants 

Of          Tush!  hath  England  no  more  gold, 

my  Lords, 
That  ye've  no  more  devotion  for  its  king  ? 
Men,  too,  are  mostly  bribed  to  do  what's  wrong ; 
Yet  I  must  buy  you  to  my  ranks  to  fight 
Against  an  upstart  priest,  who  would  break 
down 

The  step  on  which  he  mounted— who  would 
stop. 

When  he  doth  speak,  the  royd  breath,  which 
made 

The  UCb  vhicb  he  misuses  ? 

He  withholds 
His  hand's  consent  to  what  his  soul  rejects. 
That  is,  when  called  by  thee  to  ratify 
The  laws  of  man,  Heaven's  zealous  servant 
adds 

The  words  which  save  the  honour  of  his  God — 
And  of  his  order. 

What  herein  doth  Becket 
To  be  called  sinner? 

Call  him  what  ye  like ! 
And  add  when  first  he  aign'd  those  artaoles 
With  his  full  voice,  which  we  advised  drew  out 
As  the  ancestral  safeguards  of  the  realm. 
That  the  arch-traitor  sent  his  heart  to  Borne, 
To  witnebs  his  lips'  lie  at  Clarendon ! 
Those  godless  customs  touched  on  holy  ground, 
The  Church's  birth-land;  he  who  breathed 
consent 

To  snch  a  trespass,  passed  his  powers,  and  gave 
That  which  he  could  not  give. 

A  subject  owes 

Allegiance  to  

His  God  before  his  king ! 

His  God! 

As  spewing  through  the  mortal  lips 
Which  He  hath  made  his  own ! 

Thewiltof  Heav^ 
Strain'd  through  such  Qiroats  as  thine.  Lord 
Cardinal, 

Would  pipe  to  a  strange  tone!  I  gave  this  man 

All  that  be  has  

Your  highness  gave  liim  land ; 
And  hard  cathedral  walls ;  and  worldly  coin : 
But  the  great  apirit  and  the  soul  that  make 
Infinity  thrir  field— the  lofty  faith, 
That  stands  on  earth,  yet  lifts  its  head  to 
Heav'n, 

And  looks  with  shaded  eyes  into  the  secrets 
Of  God's  pavihon  there — the  priceless  wealth 
Of  blessing  when  and  what  he  will  (and,  yea! 
It  sAoIIbe  blesa'd,  and  what  he  curses  cun'd, 
Or  serf  or  Cseaar) — these  thou  gav'st  not, 
Prince, 

And  these  thoa  canst  not  take ! 
fiimy.  Intriguing  priest ! 

Think  not  to  reckon  'Aid  the  slaves  of  Rome 
Henry  of  England  I    Oh  !  would  Heaven  but 
grant 

That  I  could  cast  into  my  people's  eyes 
Light  from  my  own,  in  your  authority, 
They'd  see  a  most  foul  monster,  fed  by  fools 
To  fatten  knaves !  And  yet  the  time  wtU  come, 
When  £nglt9h  hands,  led  on  by  reasoning 
heads, 

Shall  tear  the  Tail  from  off  the  face  of  Borne, 
And  show  the  harlot's  grin !    And  then,  my 
lords, 


WaUam. 


Henry. 
WiUiam. 

Henry. 


Wmiam. 


Bewry, 

WiUiam. 

Henry, 

Wmam. 

Henry. 


IFiUiiun. 


Otho. 


Wimam. 


The  native  honesty  of  English  hearts 
Will  loathe  it,  as  X  now  ! 
William.  Yet  present  times 

Empower  his  Holiness  to  intwdict  

Henry  {tprinffing  forward).  God's  eyes !  Lay  England 
under  interdict ! 
Shall  I,  who  can  raise  up  and  da.sh  to  earth 
A  castle  from  its  rocky  roots — shall  I 
I — Henry — howl  hate  ye! — shall  I  suffer 
Pope,  prince,  or  living  thing,  to  touch  the  name 
Of  my  dominions  wiUi  his  villanous  breath  7  ' 
Shall  sandal,  or  ann'd  heel,  when  1  soy  nay, 
Indent  the  dust  of  England  ? — Como,  we  waste 
Our  time  with  theae  men.  Now,  I  hope  in  God 
I  never  more  may  see  a  cardinal !  • 

( Exeunt  Henry  and  attendanU.) 
Jly  Lord !  methinka  you  let  your  language  run 
Adai^erous  length.    His  Holiness  the  Pope 
Hath  need  of  Henry.   The  world's  soalea  are 
held 

By  Alexander,  who,  to  trim  the  balance, 
Puts  princes  for  the  weights. 

Beyond  a  doubt! 
Bnt  I  know  Henry — we'll  not  lose  hira  yet 
Nor  should  Home  ever  bend,  bnt  when  she 
stoops 

To  pick  up  some  advantage :  a  knit  brow, 
When  there's  no  danger,  will  enhance  the  grace 
Of  a  few  smiles,  where'er  occasion  needs. 
Canst  thou  not  see  that  Becket's  hours  are 

numbered  ?  , 
'Twill  not  be  long  ere  we  shall  gain  a  martyr. 
And  this  hot  king  a  thorn  to  rake  his  flesh 
In  such  a  festering  sort,  'twill  take  to  heal  it 
A  costly  outlay  of  humility ! 
Those  knights  that  left  the  presence  of  the 
king 

Were  three  in  number — what  in  nature  ? 

Bold, 

Not  resolute;  fierce-hearted,  but  not  firm. 
Then  will  their  purpose  break  like  scattered 
foam 

Upon  the  rock  of  action ! 

No!  afom-th 
Has  follow'd  them,  I  hear,  who'll  guide  the 
wave — 

Break  when  it  will,  'twill  make  a  shipwreck  first. 
Who's  that? 

I  know  not —  some  men  say  De  Tracy. 

Yet  this  archbishop  is  a  shining  light, 
A  tower  of  strength  like  that  of  Lebanon, 
Which  looks  towards  Damascus !   Such  a  life 

Will  serve  us  

William  {speaking  low).   Less  than  such  a  death!  A 
Becket 

Is  but  a  man,  a  -ws^Bii  child  of  passion 
And  idle  vhiias ;  with  some  nuh  notions  too 
About  his  sacred  office.   Becket's  self 
Is  but  half  Rome's,  while  Becket's  memory 
Is  hers,  in  whole  I 

But  then — a  violent  death ! 
To  see  and  suffer  such  a  thing  to  be. 

Does  seem,  I  think,  to  war  with  

WeUf 
The  Scriptures  I 


Otho. 


William. 
Otho. 


WilUam. 


Otho. 

WiUiam. 
Otho. 


Otho. 


WiUiam. 
Otho. 


William.  The  what,  Lord  Cardinal  ? 

There  are  many  scenes  in  the  poem  superior  even 
to  this,  but  we  have  not  space  for  further  quotation. 
The  character  of  A  Becket  is  well  conceived,  and 
finely  sostained  throughout.  His  first  interview 
with  the  three  assassins,  whose  purpose  he  withers 
with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  is  a  brilliant  speci- 
men of  dramatic  declamation,  in  ntmibers  that 
would  have  rolled  appallingly  Irom  the  lips  of 
John  Eemble  in  his  glory.  The  porting  sceno 
between  Agnes  and  Itegfisej^i'ii^i®!©!^^  nw«t 
painiUlf  is  perhaps  the  most  poetic  pas^^  in  the 
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whole.  We  may  be  excused  if  we  counsel  the 
author,  in  a  second  edition,  to  delete  some  few 
words  from  the  sarcasms  of  Blois;  it  is  possible 
to  be  very  keen  and  trenchant,  without  even,  the 
su^estion  of  indecency,  and  in  the  present  day 
is  found  infinitely  more  profitable.  To  the  "  other 
poema"  in  this  rolume,  we  should  be  justified  in 
awarding  the  most  liberal  meed  of  praise.  "Lady 
Aubrey  Leigh"  is  a  most  exquisite  conceit,  ampli- 
fied in  a  truly  artistic  manner;  "Iva"  is  no  less 
captivating;  and  the  "  Lady's  Dream  at  Church" 
is  well  worth  reading  and  remembering. 

Edumtional  Workt.  By  Drs.  A.  Allen  and  James 
CoBNWELL.  London:  Sinipkin,  MarshaU, andCo.; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

We  had  just  opened  a  small  packet  of  these  neat 
little  volumes,  and  not  expecting  from  their  un- 
pretentious appearance  anjrthing  either  very  im- 
portant or  very  new,  were  about  awarding  them 
the  customary  dole  of  praise  always  dne  to  a  good 
intention,  and  nothing  more.  Sat  a  very  brief 
glance  at  the  first  which  happened  to  come  to 
hand,  Allen  and  CmtweW*  £ngU»h  Grammar, 
soon  showed  ift  that  in  that  compact  little  tome, 
at  least,  we  had  no  mere  ordinary  schoolmaster's 
compilation,  but  the  work  of  an  accomplished  phi- 
lologist, thoroughly  skilled  in  the  languages  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  formation  of  our 
own,  and  equally  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of 
teaching.  Upon  a  careful  esaminution  of  this 
granmiar,  and  not  without  demurring  at  first  to 
the  novel  structure  of  the  English  verb,  which 
would  have  startled  Lindloy  Hurray  and  driven 
Cobbett  mad,  we  have  come,  ai\cr  calm  consider- 
ation, to  the  conviction,  that  this  grammar  is, 
considering  its  dimensions,  the  best  and  com- 
pletost  elementary  work  yet  offered  to  the  public 
and  the  profession ;  and  that  the  form  of  conjuga- 
tion here  adopted,  is  the  one  best  calculated  to 
familiarize  a  child  with  the  proper  function  of  the 
verb.  It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  to  find  an  ac- 
compUshcd  scholar  descending,  as  the  authors  of 
this  work  have  done,  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity,  and  leading  the  learner  gradually  on- 
ward, by  the  pluinest  and  simplest  steps,  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  a  subject  confessedly  diffi- 
cult. It  is  upon  such  a  plan,  however,  that  this 
grammar  has  been  prepared,  and  it  owes  its  un- 
deniable value  to  the  industry,  the  patience,  and 
the  complete  success  with  which  the  plan  has  been 
carried  out.  For  the  benefit  of  very  young  chil- 
dren the  authors  publish  an  introduction,  under 
the  title  of  A  Grammar  for  Beginners,  which 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to  parents 
and  governesses,  as  the  first  work  upon  grammar 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil.  The  Young 
Ompoaer,  wr  Progressive  ^eenitn  in  Et^lith  Com- 
poeition,  is  a  work  every  way  worthy  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  English  Grammar,"  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  upon  the  same  plan<  It  oonsists  of  a 
series  of  exercises  in  omnposition,  commencing 
with  the  simplest  phrases,  and  extending  gradually 
to  the  appropriate  use  of  figures  and  metaphors ; 
ma  it  exwoiies  the  intellect  of  the  learner,  who 


is  led  in  a  manner  to  teach  himself  imder  the 
surest  guidance.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  "  Key," 
in  a  separate  volume,  and  is  to  be  followed  fay  a 
"  Second  Part,"  consisting  of  lengthened  exer- 
cises in  original  composition.  A  School  Geo- 
graphy, by  James  Comwell,  Eii-B.,  is  a  woiic 
written  upon  an  entirely  novel  ^dim,  and  contain- 
ing more  originality,  both  in  matter  and  design, 
than  could  bo  looked  for  in  so  comparatively  small 
a  space  as  three  hundred  pages.  It  is  crammed 
with  facts  and  information  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  they  are  all  admirably  arranged  under  the 
heads,  "PoUtical,"  "Physical,"  and  (in  notes) 
"Etjrmological."  A  list  of  searching  queries  for 
the  purpose  of  examination  is  appended  to  each 
chapter,  by  which  the  pupil  may  test  his  own 
progress,  or  have  it  verified  by  the  teacher. 
Much  persevering  labour  must  have  been 
bestowed  upon  this  most  useful  volume,  which 
will  be  foimd  to  difier  most  advantageously  fixim 
all  others  of  its  class.  A  School  AtiM,  by 
the  same  author,  and  of  the  same  convenient 
size,  will  be  found,  from  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  finish  of  Uie  engravings,  to  be  in  prac- 
tice more  useful  than  many  atkses  of  twice  the 
size —  and  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  complete 
pocket  compendium  which  has  yet  appeared.  Dr. 
Allelic  £utropitu,  contiuning  a  complete  diction- 
ary and  an  index  of  proper  names,  is  a  neat  and 
correct  edition  of  a  work  too  well-known  and 
appreciated  in  schools  to  need  our  commendation. 
There  are  many  young  men  who  teach  themselves 
Latin  in  the  intervals  of  business— to  such  this 
volume,  which  carries  its  own  dictionary  bound 
up  with  it,  will  prove  a  bonus.  Select  Engligh 
Poetrg,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  the  late  Dr.  Allen, 
is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  verse  we  have. 
Good  taste  and  judgment  have  guided  the  choice 
of  the  compiler,  and  the  book  is  one  in  every 
respect  adapted  for  the  use  and  delight  of  youth 
of  both  sexes.  It  contains  a  number  of  charming 
poems  not  found  in  ordinary  collection^  and  on 
this  account  is  well  suited  for  a  prixe  or  presenta- 
tion volume.  We  hare  (miy  to  add,  that  tiie 
above  worlra  have  all  reached  a  second — some  a 
tentli — and  some  have  gone  beyond  a  twentieth 
edition.  Seeing  that  their  circulation  must  de- 
pend upon  the  approval  of  the  very  parties  best 
qualiflcKl  to  judge,  this  is  the  best  practical  proof 
of  their  merits. 
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Bl^ll  lUBiuM  Compuiy.— Af  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprieton  of  this  Company,  lately  held 
at  their  offices,  Koyal  Insurance  Buildings,  X)ale  Street, 
Itlr.  Percy  Dove,  the  Manager,  read  a  report,  of  which 
tiie  ftdlowing  is  the  uubstance  : — 

BEFOBI  FOR  THE  YEAH  1852. 

"  The  tenuinatjon  of  another  year  o£  the  experience 
of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
period  fixed  for  its  annual  meetings,  afford  the  Directors 
the  opportunity  to  lay  before  the  Shareholders  such  a 
statement  of  its  affairs  as  will  enable  them  to  judge  alike 
of  iia  present  position  and  of  its  future  pronpectB. 

"  FiBX  Defabtuent. —  The  somewhat  disastrous  con- 
fiagtatioQs  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  principally 
in  Mtffth  America,  of  which  this  Company  had,  in  some 
instancea,  to  share  the  results,  gave  rise  to  the  e^cta- 
tion  that  the  Directors  might  possibly  on  this  occasion 
have  to  announce  for  the  fi^t  time  an  unproductive  if  not 
an  actually  calamitous  year.  It  happily  occurs,  on  the 
contrary,  ^at  from  the  rapid  increase  of  its  revenue,  ex- 
ceeding even  the  estimate  made  in  the  last  report,  and 
firom  the  absence  of  any  serious  fires  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year,  the  account,  at  its  dose,  now  shows 
a  credit  balance  even  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  American  account,  which,  after  the  extanaive 
fire  at  Montreal,  stood  with  a  balance  of  loss  of  about 
j£17,000  after  deducting  the  premiums  received  on  cur- 
rent risk,  had  that  amount  reduced  by  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  sum  of  £9,27-4  ISa.  Qd.  The  total  amount  of 
fln  premiums  from  all  {urtsforthe yearis  £7afi26  4s.  Sd.; 
whilst,  after  the  deduction  of  the  entire  losses  and  ex- 
penses, Ameriean  and  British,  the  sum  to  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  for  the  year        is  £36,005  Os.  I  Id. 

"  Life  Depabtment.  —  The  progress  of  the  Life  busi- 
neat  of  16512  equals  the  highest  anticipations  which  had 
been  formed  of  it.  After  deducting  IVom  the  buainess 
offered  for  acceptance  thirty^x  proposals,  for  a  total  sum  of 
£18,108  6s.  3d.which  have  been  r^ected  from  varioos  causes 
of  ineligibility,  there  remains  a  total  of  no  less  than  422 
new  policies,  covering  an  aggregate  sum  assur<*d  of 
£181,504  10s.  6d.,  which  have  been  issued  in  the  year 
1852.  The  entire  premium  received  in  that  year  for 
renewals  and  new  policies  being  i;i7,H70  ISa.  6d.,  which 
is  nearly  fourfold  the  sum  received  for  the  same  period 
only  four  years  since.  The  amount  which  has  been  paid 
for  losses  is  £5,070,  still  below  tbe  sum  which  the  tables 
of  mortality  would  have  indicated. 

"  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
Company's  businetis  for  the  six  months  of  the  present 
year  is  of  a  very  favourable  kind,  notwithstanding  the 
Company  has  sustuned  a  heavy  loss  at  New  Orleans. 

"  The  extensive  losses  referred  to,  which  took  place 
dming  tbe  first  six  months  of  the  last  year,  enabled  the 
Directors,  in  their  report  in  August,  Vib'i,  <m\y  to  an- 
nounce that  the  premiums  were  sufficient  for  that  portion 
of  the  year  to  pay  thoae  losses  and  expenses  acoming. 
An  estimate,  which  has  now  been  made  of  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  present  year,  viz.  for  six  months 
ending  30th  June  ibstant,  affords  a  far  more  pleasing  re- 
sult, as  the  balance  to  account  of  profit  and  loss,  includ- 
ing interest  and  premiums  for  that  time,  will  exceed 
£18,000. 

"  Taking  this  position  of  their  affairs  into  considera- 
tion, and  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
Want  of  the  year  1852,  has  produced  a  sum  of  nearly 
«7,000,the  Directors  propose  that  a  Dividend  of  3s.  per 
share,  and  a  Bonus  of  Is.  per  share,  be  declared,  boUi 
vse  of  income  tax, 

*'A.ttentjon  has  been  given,  as  far  as  opportunity  would 
permit,  to  the  extension  of  the  Company's  agencies ;  and 
the  efi'orts  which  have  been  made  in  this  quarter  have 
been  attended  with  a  gratifying  success.  The  Company 
has  now  opwards  of  400  agents,  comnrieing  a  body  oE 
>%R«ntBtiTes,  hen  and  abroad,  e^iul  iti  Tespeotanlit?, 


it  is  believed,  to  those  of  any  other  existing  Insurance 
Establishment. 

"  The  Directors  having  carefully  examined  and  tested 
the  position  of  the  Company  are  enabled  to  close  their 
report  vitb  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  solidity  of 
your  business  at  least  as  strong  as  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. 

"  Charles  Tubner,  Chairman. 

"  28th  July,  1 858. 

London  Mutual  Life  and  Ouarantee  Sooie^. — The  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  the 
Society's  Office:*,  83,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  on  the 
6tb  July,  1853.  The  Chunnan  having  taken  the  chair, 
called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  report,  firom  which 
we  derive  the  following  particulars  : — 

"The  amount  of  business  completed  since  the  com'- 
menoement  of  the  Society  to  the  30th  June  last  has  been 
as  follows  ; — 

Foliciaa  luned.  Sum  Ass.     Annual  Income. 

Total  3,357     £391,941   £12,54(1   8  2 

Of  which  there  were 
issued  in  the  year 

1852  fi53        93,010       0,OSS   3  8 

During  the  first  six 
months  of  tbe  pre- 
sent year  1653     .     333         60,225      I,»40   6  0 

Being  at  the  rate  of    U6        120,450       3,880  12  0 

for  the  entire  year,  and  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  33  per  cent,  from  huidness  of  the  present 
year  ovfr  that  of  tbe  year  1853.  During  the  past  year 
five  deaths  have  occurred,  the  claims  on  which  amount 
only  to  £650,  all  of  which  have  been  promptly  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  tlie  last,  for  £150,  which  is  not  yet 
mature.  The  average  age  of  the  assured  for  the  whole 
term  of  life  is  nearly  37^  years.  The  average  amount 
assured  on  each  life  is  £268  lis.  '  The  average  premium 
percent  b£309.9d.  Theamountadvancedonloantothe 
members,  on  approved  security,  during  tbe  year  1852 
was  £1,970,  and  the  further  sum  of  £3,208  has  been  lent 
during  the  past  six  months,  and  the  total  amoimt  loaned 
since  the  commencement  has  been  £10,189.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1852,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  the  Society's  Secretary, 
haring  resigned  his  office,  the  Directors  decided  unani- 
mously on  the  appointment  of  their  Accountant,  Mr.  S. 
linnLanndf  to  the  vacant  post  By  thisarran^ementthey 
were  enablcn  also  to  promote  other  meritorious  officers 
of  tbe  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  great 
saviog  in  the  expenditure  of  the  office."  Tbe  balance 
sheet  ahowa  that  the  Society  is  progressing  prostperously ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  statements  of  the 
Chairman,  that,  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  F.  G.  P. 
Neison,  the  eminent  aetnary,  who,  upon  investigating 
their  resources  and  liabiUties,  declares  the  existing  fhnd 
of  £7,800,  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  clwras :  they  have 
paid  off  their  temporary  capital,  thus  effei:tiDg  a  saving  of 
£450  per  annum.  The  Chairman  further  states,  that  by 
the  adoption  of  a  strictly  economical  principle,  further 
reductions  of  expenditure  have  been  effected,  occasioning 
a  decrease  in  the  expenses  of  1853,  compared  with  tbe 
preceding  years,  of  not  less  than  £1,400 ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  business  has  increased  in  the  following 
prop<ntions : — 

In  the  first  six  months, 

No.  of  Policies  Stuns  AddusI  Income 

Issneil.  Assured.  iherefrom. 

of  1851  .  .  284  .  .  .£40,644  .  .£1,328  15  4 
1853  .  -.  310  .  .  .  48,360  .  .  1,518  16  0 
1853  .  .  323  .  .  .  60,236  .  .  1,940  6  0 
Thfre  have  been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Society, 
proposals  to  assure  £609,956 ;  of  these  there  huve  been  de- 
chned,  withdrawn,  or  not  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
those  still  imder  consideration,  £218,01 5.  There^ve  been 
3,807  pdifites  iMiwd  fiff  £301,931,  giTisg  u  annual  in- 
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come  of  jEIS^O.  After  deducting  lapsed  policies,  tho 
present  net  income  from  life  assurance  premitmis  isalioiit 
ilO,00()  per  annnm.  It  will  be  e\'ident,  from  tlio  alif.ve 
pftrticulars,  that  this  Society,  now,  by  the  dischoTKe  of  its 
temporary  capital,  placed  on  a  ntriclly  mutual  basis,  is 
prospering  as  well  as  its  most  eangninc  snpportfrs  could 
have  anticipated. 

Anohor  AwaranM  Company. — On  Wednesday.  Au^.  't. 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  fliareholdcra  of  thi3  t'ompany 
was  held  at  the  offii-es,  67,  Clicnpside — W.  Calverley 
Cnrteis,  Esq.,  XX.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  submitted  an  abstract  of  t]ie  accounts, 
firom  which  it  appeared  that  tlie  total  reci-ipts  of  the  • 
Company  for  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to 
£44,444  17s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  and  invesl- 
mentii  to  £3rt,933  Ss.  5d.,  learing  at  bankers'  a  bfllnnce  of 
£5,!i\i  9s.  6d.  The  company's  assets;  and  lialjiliiies,  ba- 
lanced by  the  sum  in  bank,  amounted  to  £110,11)1  14s.  (id. 
The  report  of  the  Directors,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
abridge,  was  then  read. 

BEPOnT. 

**  The  Directors  are  gratified  by  having  it  in  their  power 
to  report  that  the  business  of  the  Company  continues  to 
be  characterized  by  marked  and  uniform  progress.  In 
the  department  of  Life  Assurance  the  number  of  ])olicies 
iasned  in  the  iwesent  financial  year  exceeds,  by  one-tlm  il, 
the  number  of  those  issued  in  the  pre^ious  }'ear, 
although  the  Directors,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
medical  adWser,  felt  it  theu'  duty  to  decline  a  large 
number  of  the  assurances  proposed;  the  result  of  this 
supervision  during  tliis  and  former  years  may  be  evi- 
denced by  the  fact,  that  the  claims  upon  the  Company 
arising  from  deaths  amoant,  for  the  present  year,  to 
j£2,ll§  Is.  4d.  only,  and  that  the  mortality  in  its  ratio  has 
been  tmder  two- thirds  of  that  for  which  provi^.ion  has 
been  made  by  the  Company's  tables.  As  regards  the 
department  of  Fire  Insurance,  this  may  bo  termed  the 
third  year  on  which  the  Directors  have  to  report  their 
experience.  During  this  period,  the  new  policies  issued 
covered  insurances  to  an  amount  exceeding  ^-j,O0U,0(K\ 
yielding  upwards  of  £5,000  of  new  premiums ;  and  ' 
which,  when  added  to  the  premiums  on  policies  granted 
in  former  years,  gives  a  total  of  fire  premium  exceeding 
£12,000.  The  losses  during  tlie  year  in  question  amount  to 
£6,978  las.Sd.;  andasanindexof  the  increase  of  tlie  Com- 
pany's business  in  the  fire  department,  il  may  sullice  to 
state  that  the  Government  duty  for  tlie  three-quarters  end- 
ing Michaelmas,  lHd2,  amounted  to  £1,950  Us.  8d.,  wliile 
the  dnt^  for  the  succeeding  Christmas  quarter  amounted  to 
£1,S11  2s.  7d.  In  addition  to  the  local  boards  which,  in 
the  last  report,  were  stated  to  have  been  established  in 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Hull,  the  Directors  have 
recently  established  a  Board  of  Management  in  Leeds, 
cconpOBed  of  geotlemoa  eminently  qusdifled  by  tiieir  ex- 


perience and  position  to  advance  the  velfare,  and  to 
watch  over  tlie  interests  of,  the  company  in  that  im- 
portant locality.  Since  the  last  report,  a  great  nnmbrr 
of  additional  agents  have  also  been  appointed  in  Ijsndon. 
and  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Foreisia 
assurances,  both  in  the  life  and  fire  departments,  have 
lieen  the  subject  of  most  carefiil  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion with  the  Directors;  and  they  have  now  to  repon 
that  they  have  been  enabled  to  secure  the  valnaMe 
senices  of  inHuential  persons  as  agents  in  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  I'pper  and  Lower  Germany,  as  well  a* 
in  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  and  are  now  perfecting  plans 
for  more  eti'ectually  extending  the  biL^iiness  of  the  Com 
I  pany  in  these  and  other  foreign  countries.  Wliile  con- 
gratulating the  shareholdOTS  on  tlie  marked  increase  of 
the  business,  and  on  the  general  progress  of  the  Com- 
jiany,  the  Directors  are  not  unmindful  that  this  mtist  Iw 
]iartly  attributable  to  the  numerous  and  important  ac- 
cessions, from  time  to  time,  to  the  large  and  influential 
body  of  shareholders  ;  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  standing  and  commercial  infiuence  of  the  partii-s 
individually,  have  imparted  increased  confidence  to  the 
assuring  public,  and  added  strength  to  the  resources  of 
the  <,"ompany.  In  thus  recording  the  present  satisfacton- 
position  of  the  Company,  in  regard  to  all  departments  of 
its  business,  and  keeping  in  view  the  mea.sares  which 
have  been  adopted  to  secure  its  future  advancement  tlie 
Direrlors  have,  nevertheless,  urgently  to  remind  Utc 
shareholders,  as  a  body  deeply  interested  in  the  welfti« 
of  the  Company,  of  how  much  importance  it  is  that  each, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  should  maintain  a  continnoos 
personal  canvass  for  business.  For  it  should  at  all  times 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  was  expressed  in  a  former  report, 
'That  there  is  a  great  field  for  exertion  and  fair  com- 
petition in  the  vast  amount  of  property  and  of  human 
life  in  this  and  other  countries  that  must  at  aU  times  be 
subjects  for  protection  by  assurance.'  From  thnr  expe- 
rience in  office,  the  Directors  are  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced, that  it  requires  only  the  employment  of  tJie  tried 
and  legitimate  means  to  which  they  have  alluded,  to 
disseminate  a  knowle<lge  of  the  sound  and  advantageous 
principles  on  which  Uie  Anchor  Assurance  Company  is 
based,  and  thereby  more  widely  to  extend  its  usefulness, 
and  establish,  in  still  greater  security,  a  remnnezative 
business,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  ca|rital  stock  as 
an  iftvestment.  Mr.  Bremridge,  Mr.  Cleobury,  and  Dr. 
Ciuleis,  three  of  the  Directors,  retire  in  ordinary  rotation, 
and  offer  themselves  for  re-election." 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  a  supplementaiy  state- 
ment showing  the  increase  of  business  during  the  last 
six  montlis ;  the  report  was  moved  and  adopted  una- 
nimously; the  outgoing  Directors  and  Auditors  wae 
re-elected ;  and  after  the  usual  complimmtsiy  votes  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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A  TRIAD  OF  GEEAT  POETS;  HEATKENISM,  CATHOLICISM,  AND 

PEOTESTANTISM. 


Ix  tbe  preceding  essay  we  have  sketched  the 
practical  experience  of  each  of  those  taen,  whom 
we  hare  chosen  as  the  subjects  of  a  biographical 
and  oritioal  comparison.  We  hare  seen  each  of 
them,  as  an  active  citizen  of  a  free  community, 
a  signal  example  of  patriotic  Tirtue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  religious  poets  that  we  now  have  to  con- 
sider .^Ischylus,  Dante,  and  Milton,  in  relation 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  their  re- 
spective times.  They  will  serve  as  representative 
men,  .to  enable  us  to  understand  the  modes  of 
thought  and  the  tones  of  sentiment  which  are 
perhaps  alien  from  our  own ;  but  we  shall  find 
thein,  because  they  were  sincere,  still  within 
reatfh  of  our  sympathy. 

The  religious  impreasionfl  of  the  heathen  world, 
in  the  midst  of  which  .^schylus  lived,  tended  to 
fijster  the  indulgmce  of  almost  every  affection  and 
propensity  of  human  nature,  even  to  the  pitch  of 
Tild  excess.  This  was,  the  more,  their  efiect  in 
Gnffice,  because  of  the  ardmt  and  susceptible  dis- 
poation  of  the  race.  The  Hellenic  polytheism 
was  not,  merely,  the  pleasant  fiction  <n  a  vagrant 
fancy ;  it  was  not  merely,  as  Wordsworth  describes 
it  in  those  beantiAil  lines  of  the  "  Excursion/'  the 
&XKy  of  indolent  sb^herds  who  saw  a  beardless 
yoaUi  in  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun ; 
who  transformed  the  "withered  boughs  gro- 
tesque'* into  lurking  Satyrs  of  the  fbreat  oovert, 
or  the 

"  SunbeftiDS,  upon  distant  hills, 
OUding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  brain. 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly." 

It  was,  also,  an  imaginative  projection  of  human 
passions  into  the  unknown  region  of  divinity, 
where  they  assumed  a  dramatic  attitude,  and  be- 
came the  objects  of  an  awful  interest,  which  the 
believer  sincerely  felt,  as  he  recognised  their  iden- 
tity with  the  realities  which  swayed  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  He  required  no  other  proof  of 
the  existence  of  Ares,  than  that  he  had  shared  the 
fiwy  and  seen  the  slaughter  and  the  shattered 
Walls,  the  work  of  war ;  and  in  his  own  subniis- 
Uffiu  to  amorous  fitsciuation,  be  found  evidence  of 
T<nk  zx.— JTO.  ccxzxnn. 


the  potency  of  Eros  and  Aphrodite.  In  tbe  same 
manner  as,  from  his  ignorance  of  natural  processes, 
the  primitive  man  assumed  tbe  existence  of  a 
great  variety  of  unseen  persons,  whoso  volition 
was  tbe  perpetual  cause  of  the  &miliar  natural 
phenomena,  so  the  heathen  nations, — the  Greeks 
mott  especially,  because  their  life  exhibited  a  more 
various  and  energetic  development, — so  long  as  they 
had  acquired  no  metaphysical  science,  no  system- 
atic observation  of  the  range  of  human  afiections, 
motives,  and  faculties,  continued  to  believe  in  tbe 
special  deity  of  each  Passion,  of  each  moral  and 
intellectual  Power  or  ruling  Principle.  The  ideas, 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  afterwards  understood 
as  almtractions,  presented  themselves  to  Homer, 
and  in  some  degree  also  to  ^scbylus,  in  the  form 
of  mighty  Persons,  whose  mysterious  power  over 
nature  and  the  human  heart  was  limited,  in  the 
final  determination  of  events,  by  their  dissensions 
and  contradictions  among  each  other ;  so  that  none 
was  omnipotent,  but  the  result  of  their  joint 
counsels,  or,  in  case  of  any  dispute,  the  superior 
cunning  and  force  of  the  abler  among  title  con- 
tending gods,  would  in  that  instance  dispoee  of  the 
affidrs  of  mankind.  It  must  be  allowed,  we  think, 
that  in  the  Homeric  theology,  Zeus  aUas  Jove  is 
made  to  enjoy,  if  not  an  autocratic,  at  least  a  pre- 
sidential supremacy,  by  which  the  ultimate  issues 
of  events  are  subjected  to  his  decree,  within  cer- 
tain constitutional  limits;  although  be  may  be 
defrauded  and  beguiled,  his  interference,  when 
deliberately  pronounced,  decides  the  Olympic  law ; 
but  the  cases  in  which  he  does  not  specially  inter- 
fore  are  left  to  the  administration  of  tlie  minor 
deities.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  supposed 
omnipotence  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
whose  theology  manifestly  shows  a  discrepancy, 
as  compared  with  the  treatment  of  divine  subjects, 
by  the  earliest  Athenian  dramatists,  several  cen- 
turies later,  which  is,  at  least,  as  wide  as  tiie  dif- 
ferences between  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  and 
that  of  any  sect  of  Protestantism  in  our  own  day. 
That  iElschylns  continued  still,  we  doubt  not,  to 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Jupiter,  not  only  over 
mankind,  as  when  he  s^^(/l>^L«;jO@^v^  pur- 
poses of  mortals  elude  the  i>rder|  ht^^umyf  of 
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Jove;"  but  also  over  the  gods,  for  he  makes 
Apollo  say,  in  the  *'  Eumenides," 

"  From  my  oracalar  seat  was  published  Dever 

To  man,  or  woman,  or  to  city  aught 
.  By  my  Olympian  sire  unordered ;" 

And  there  are  several  passages  which,  like  the 
first  line  of  the  "Funeral  Libations,"  warrant 
the  general  assortion  that  ^schylus  regarded 
Jove  as  the  grand  source  and  giver  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  all  the  other  gods.  This  is,  not  the 
less,  his  serious  conviction,  although  he  looks  to 
the  agency  of  other  gods  in  occasional  emer- 
gencies, and  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  several,  which 
of  them  shall  interfere  in  the  particular  case : 
thus,  in  the  chorus  of  the  "  Agamemnon," — 

"  But  the  gods  see  it ;  some  Apollo, 
Pao,  or  Zeaa,  the  wrong  hath  noted, 
And  tbfl  late-cbasti-sing  Fury, 
Sent  from  above  to  track  the  spoiler, 
Hovers  vengeful  nigh." 

A  similar  example  of  the  distracted  uncertainty 
of  choice  between  several  objects  of  religious 
futh,  which  the  poet  has  placed,  with  admirable 
judgment,  in  the  mouth  of  a  terror-stricken  crowd 
of  women,  during  the  siege  of  Thebes,  we  find  in 
their  ejaculations  of  alarm,  as  they  listen  to  the 
clash  of  weapons  and  the  noise  of  the  war  chariots 
outside ;  they  call  in  disorderly  succession  upon 
Jove,  on  Pallas,  Neptune,  Mars,  Apollo,  Hera,  and 
the  other  principal  divinities,  invoking  the  succour 
of  each  or  Miy  of  them,  without  appealing  especially 
to  the  pre-eminent  power  of  the  king  of  gods  and 
men.  But  his  royalty  was  devoutly  acknowledged 
by  .^Bchylus,  notwithstanding  the  magnificent 
defiance  of  the  unsubdued  Titan,  with  which  he 
engages  our  noblest  sympathies.  We  should  re- 
member that,  in  the  religions  ideas  of  a  Greek,  in 
the  age  of  our  poet,  eternity  was  not  involved  in 
the  conception  of  divine  sovereignty.  The  gods, 
in  whose  existence  he  did  most  earnestly  believe, 
those  whom  he  identified  with  the  ethical  and 
emotional  characteristics  which  humanity  is  con- 
scions  of  possessing,  were  a  comparatively  new 
race ;  for  tradition  never  ceased  to  indicate  the 
truth  that  our  own  species, —  consequently  also 
the  anthropomorphic  deities, —  must  be,  as  it 
were,  late  comers  on  this  earth ;  ha\-ing  been  pre- 
ceded, during  a  vast  course  of  ages  which  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  no  clue  to  measure,  by 
the  elder  creation ;  from  the  primal  womb  of 
Chaos,  through  the  birth  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
and  Ocean,  through  the  tremendous  physical  re- 
volutions which  are  represented  by  the  convulsive 
efforts  of  the  Titans,  through  the  production  of  in- 
organic masses,  and  then  of  monstrous  broods  that 
are  long  ago  extinct.  This  mythol<^,  the  like  of 
which  belongs  to  every  uninstructed  people,  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  geological  science ;  just  as  the 
innumerable  fables  of  the  subsequent  humanised 
gods  who  walked  up  and  down  amidst  the  primi- 
tive race  of  men,  and,  like  the  ai^Is  in  Genesis, 
"  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  tH^  were  fiur," 
supplied  the  lack  of  Mgtorieal  reseanh,  because 
they  were  received  by  the  Greeks,  even  in  ther 
P«m  of  tiw  most  «iuighteBment,  m  a  satis&ctory 


account  of  the  early  history  of  their  own  and  oi 
other  nations,  while  they  also  gratified  the  pride 
of  each  tribe  and  family,  who  could  easUy  compute 
their  generations  of  descent  from  the  godhead,  and 
show  a  mythical  record  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  their  ancestress  had  been  seduced  by  as 
Olympian  visitor,  who  did  them  the  prospective 
honour  of  begetting  their  heroic  prc^nitor.  We 
are  digressing,  a  Lttlc,  from  the  remark  made 
above,  that,  as  the  Greek  worshipper  of  Zeus  con- 
sidered the  occupants  of  thrones  upon  Olympus  to 
be  not  eternal,  but  a  dynasty  which  had  been 
established  on  the  ruin  of  the  primeval  powers, 
and  on  the  ruin,  lastly,  of  Chronos,  or  vacant 
duration  of  Time,  he  would  not  deem  it  impious 
to  conceive  that  a  Prometheus,  one  of  the  elder 
race,  foreknowing  aU  things,  might  address  them 
thus: 

»  New  gods 

Ye  ore,  and  beioR  new,  ye  ween  to  hold 

Unshaken  citadels.    Have  I  not  seen 

Two  monarchs  ousted  from  that  throne?  the  third 

I  yet  shall  see  precipitate  hurl'd  from  Heaven 

Vi'itli  buster,  speedier  ruin.    Do  I  seem 

To  quail  liefore  this  new-forged  dynasty  •  " 

This  lofty-minded  recusant  is  the  equal  of  Jove 
by  birth,  and  by  native  endowments  "  all  but  lea 
than  he  whom  thunder  hath  made  greater;"  but 
we  are  sure  that  ..SSschylus  would  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  presumption  of  making  a  hmati 
hero,  or  even  a  second-rate  god,  utter  such  lan- 
guage, which  in  them  would  seem  fiat  blasphemy. 
We  thus  arrive  at  another  remark, — that  the 
^schylean  idea  of  the  reigning  deity  did  not 
absolutely  imply  the  idea  of  inherent  sovereignty, 
but  of  despotic  power,  which  had  been  obtained, 
like  that  of  a  terrestrial  king,  by  conqueet.  The 
divinities  had  no  "divine  right,"  beyond  theii 
possession  faeto  of  the  actual  resources  of  nature 
and  humanity;  if  a  new  element  sbonld  come 
into  existence,  as  predicted  by  PrometiienB^  Ju- 
piter might  be  dethroned.  In  this  view  of  the 
temporal  and  conditional  character  of  the  Greek 
theological  system,  we  may  observe  how  the  more 
thoughtful  believers,  —  for  -ilschylus  was  not 
among  the  sceptics  of  his  age, — reserved  an  ad- 
mission of  the  probability  of  some  future  revolu- 
tions in  the  moral  world,  by  which  the  religiooa 
faith  of  mankind  should  be  directed  to  other 
objects  than  were  presented  by  the  existing 
heathenism.  In  the  meantime  they  rem^ed 
so  far  under  the  influence  of  the  personifying 
tendency,  which  was  the  habitual  operation  of 
the  Greek  mind,  that  they  relinquished  very 
gradually,  first  in  the  domain  of  physical  science 
and,  long  afterwards,  in  the  r^ous  of  moral 
speculation  and  human  history,  the  habit  of  trans- 
lating every  phenomenon  into  the  appropriate 
Bupematural  personage,  whose  agency  supplied 
the  place  of  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  real  i 
secondary  cause.  When  we  remember  that  this 
was  not  the  make  helme  sport  of  invention,  but 
liie  serious  action  of  the  misdirected  reason,  ve 
shall  appreciate  the  moral  ^ect  of  such  a  molti- 
tudinouB  developfiieiiteco£' WagiBai|r>LlbrmB,  iS' 
Tested  vith  the  oomnumdin^  attii^iites  <tf 
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while  they  were  inspired  with  all  human  aifec- 
tionB  in  transcendent  force.  The  gods,  fighting, 
thieving^  loving,  and  carousing,  ezpresnng,  each 
according  to  hia  gift,  the  whole  range  of  mental 
and  moral  oapaoity  with  saperhunutn  energy, 
wen  BO  r*a/  to  the  soberest  understanding  of  a 
sinoere  worahij^,  tliat  his  own  condoct  found  a 
sanction  in  thdr  example,  and  his  own  passions 
were  excited  by  sympathy  with  the  motivea  of 
the  gods.  Hence,  the  genius  of  Hellenic  religion, 
— which,  more  than  any  other  polytheistic  belief, 
consisted  of  the  diversified  deification  of  human- 
ity,— was  that  of  almost  unlimited  indulgence. 
Hence,  exempt  firom  the  restraint  of  any  absolute 
authoritatiTe  religious  principles,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  relating  to  sacrilege,  atonement, 
aad  vengeance  for  murder,)  Greece  was  enabled 
to  display  that  marvelloug  and  rapid  expansion  of 
such  various  &culties,  and  that  magnificent 
vigour  of  eflfort  in  every  direction,  actuated  by 
each  conflicting  emotions,  which  have  rendered 
its  history  and  literature,  produced  within  a  small 
space  and  time,  the  most  vivid  and  instructive 
panorama  of  the  diverse  o^bUities  of  onr  nature. 
The  main  defect  of  this  et^eal  system  was  ana- 
logous to  that  we  have  notioed  as  fetal  to  the 
political  system  of  Greece, — its  want  of  con- 
sistent unity.  A  people  who  acknowledged  no 
central  source  or  uniform  standard  of  moral 
authority,  but  were  at  liberty  to  obey,  each  man 
after  his  own  heart,  the  impulse  of  this  or  that 
divine  prompter,  out  of  a  crowd  who  stood  in 
dramatic  opp<»ition  to  each  other,  could  not  long 
retain  any  sure  ground  of  public  opinion  as  to 
what  was  right  and  wrong ;  until  the  formation 
of  a  critical  philosophy,  which  came  too  late  to 
save  society  trom  dissolution,  the  obvious  rule  of 
neighbourly  convenience,  and  of  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  was  the  only  ground  on  which  a 
morality,  superior  to  the  capricious  fluctuations 
of  desire,  could  be  established.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  relation  to  the  political  and  social  conditions 
of  the  age,  rather  than  to  any  expressly  religious 
precept,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  Uie  b^ber 
moral  life  of  a  Greek  man,  who  was  not  himself 
absorbed  in  ethical  speoulatiotts,  -viTidly  nuud- 
teatod.  !nie  idea  of  goodn«»i,  which  to  a  Christian 
is  000  with  God,  was,  to  a  Greek,— we  do  not 
mean,  to  a  Plato, — serriceableness  to  the  city 
and  to  a  man's  own  fkiends ;  humanity  towards 
dutrened  strangers;  it  included,  at  the  most, 
a&bility  and  gracefol  dignity  of  demeanour.  It 
included,  of  course,  a  due  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  country,  but  not  purity 
of  the  inmost  heart.  The  Orphic  and  Pythago- 
rean disciplines  were  a  sort  of  monastio  endeavour 
to  attain  a  more  spiritual  frame  of  mind;  but 
they  were  in  the  Hellenic  religion,  not  of  it; 
they  were  the  peculiarities  of  a  Puritan  sect  of 
dissenters.  The  third  important  remark  we  have 
to  make,  respecting  the  anomalies  of  the  religious 
system,  which  .fischylus  shared  with  his  ootm- 
trymen  of  that  age,  is,  that  the  idea  of  godhead 
did  not  imply  hcdin$n  of  being.  The  objects  of 
his  &ith  were  gods  not  eternal,  not  rightfully 
radowod  Tith  sapxmaojr,  not  iaoo^bls  of  sin 


and  moral  disgrace.  Tfa^  wore  only  the  nii^t^ 
and  prevailing  kings  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  thrown  the  entire  &brio  of  Grecian 
hypothesis  into  confnuon,  to  have  invested  the 
gods  with  personal  purity.  We  think  it  was  in 
these  pages  of  Taits  Kaoizikb,  that  Ur.  De 
Quincey  observed,  several  years  ago, — "Jupiter 
was  such  a  rascal  that  an  honourable  Eoman 
must  have  longed  to  kick  him."  We  know  some 
kings  who  are  rascals,  but  who  are  not  the  less 
feared  and  served.  But  in  justification  of  the 
Greek  belief  in  the  Jupiter  Soapin,  only  suppose 
the  god  were  considered  an  honest,  a  chaste,  an 
equitable  personage ;  what  would  become  of 
the  national  history,  the  family  genealogies, 
tlie  hereditary  distinctions  of  tribes  and  races, 
if  the  romantic  adulteries  and  adventurous 
crimes  were  apocryphal,  which  connected  every 
man  with  a  ^vine  patron  or  prog^tor,  most 
frequently  with  &e  amorous  king  of  Olympus, 
in  the  mingled  intercourse  of  gods,  heroes, 
and  men,  in  the  mythical  Ibretime }  This  pecu- 
liarity, the  value  of  the  popular  mythology 
as  giving  consequence  and  completeness  to  local 
hisUny,  was  an  incalCQlable  support  to  the  Gredc 
system  of  heathenism.  If  our  readers  will  pe- 
ruse the  first  volume  of  Kr.  Chrote's  History,  Uiey 
may  feel  astonishment  at  learning  what  a  compli- 
cated web  of  historical  fellaoies, — an  entangle- 
ment from  which  he  despairs  of  extricating  the 
facts, — was  made  to  depend  on  the  religious  fic- 
tions of  Greece.  A  patriot  like  JEsohylus,  who 
had  the  poet's  eye  for  the  picturesqueness  of  these 
fables,  and  who  had  not  the  critic's  eye  for  their 
inconsistency,  would  be  the  last  man  to  reject 
them.  We  do  not  charge  him  with  a  gross  literal 
interpretation  of  all  the  mythical  stories ;  perhaps 
he  would  have  agreed  wiUl  his  friend  Pindar,  in 
regarding  the  tale  of  the  Tantalus'  meal  of  hu- 
man flesh  as  too  horrible  for  credit ;  but  he  could 
unhesitatingly  receive  whatever  was  essential  to 
the  main  purpose  of  the  transactiffli.  It  was  no 
more  difficulty  for  example,  to  preserve  a  genuine 
oonviotion  of  the  aotual  work  of  Frometbeus,  in 
conferring  certain  bcmefili  upon  mankind,  and  at 
the  Bune  time  to  vm,  with  some  latitude,  the 
Hesiodio  ooeonnt  of  tiu  purtionlar  drciunstuoee, 
than  it  is  difficult  for  an  orthodox  believer  of  our 
own  age  to  retain  his  conviction  of  the  perscmal 
existence  of  a  malignant  spirit,  and  of  the  aotual 
agency  of  Satan  in  tempting  the  flrst  pair  of  the 
human  race  to  their  fetal  disobedience ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  may  be  of  opinion,  with  many 
orthodox  commentotora,  that  the  scriptural  history 
contoins  particular  circumstances,  such  as  the 
speaking  serpent  and  the  forbidden  Jruit,  the 
truth  of  which  lies  in  their  figurative,  not  their 
literal  application.  But  in  adopting  for  dramatio 
illustration  those  legends,  the  substontial  veracity 
of  which  he  stedfestly  beUeved,  .£sohylua 
might  allow  lus  genius  the  still  greater  liber^  of 
inventing  new  circumstanoes,  adding  new  inci- 
dents to  the  affiiir,  and  composing  speeches  to  be 
ascribed  to  personages  whose  reality  was  most 
sacred  to  him;  jost  as  Milton  might,  without  in- 
curring ^  lepioaoh  of  impis^f  desdiibo  tiM 
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tliroue  and  chariot  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and 
the  sending  forth  of  the  Son  to  overthrow  the 
rehel  host ;  and  no  one  accuses  Milton  of  atheism. 
This  comparison  is  a  sufficient  ansfrer  to  those 
who  would  infer,  irom  the  tra^dy  of  Prometheus, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  poetry  of  ^schylus,  that 
the  poet  entertained  a  secret  scepticism  in  regard 
to  the  deities  <^  Oljrmpus.  The  bold  opinions  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  who  were  nearly  con- 
temporary with  him,  may  give  an  apparent  colour 
to  that  suspicion.  AVhen  Thales  had,  long  pre- 
viously, conjectured  that  the  material  universe 
was  composed  of  a  simple  element,— when  the 
mathematical  and  astronomical  acquirements  of 
Pythagoras  had  taken  the  first  step  towards  ex- 
ploring the  Cosraog, — when  another  thinker,  who 
died  many  years  before  jEschylus,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  original  undefinable  causative  prin- 
ciple, he  must  be  already  aware,  that  the  move- 
ments of  stars  and  son,  and  all  ordinary  j^AyMiW 
phenomena,  were  the  resxilt  of  r^fular  natural 
processes.  In  the  d^Hirtment  of  human  expe- 
rience, two  or  three  persons,  at  Hiletus  and  eUe- 
where,  were  beginnii^  to  write  hUiory ;  one  of 
them — stating  in  his  pre&ce — "I  write  that 
which  to  me  seems  to  be  true ;  ibr  the  traditions 
of  the  Greeks  are  numerous,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
ridiculoaB." 

But  it  was  the  next  generation,  upon  whom  the 
elements  of  pondTO  science,  thus  obtained,  would 
have  the  enect  of  inducing  reUgious  scepticism. 
Qlie  Kphesitm,  who  seeded  at  the  prayers  addressed 
to  images,  who  denied  the  need  of  reconciling  the 
gods  by  a  bloody  sacrifice,  and  who  bid  hia  friends 
approach  his  domestic  fireside,  "  for  the  gods  are 
present  her»  also,"  was  not  an  average  example  of 
the  mental  state  of  his  age;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
^sehyluB,  having  had  his  principles  fixed  by  an 
Attic  education  before  he  went  to  sojoum  abroad, 
would  have  become  a  convert  to  the  Ei^atic  sect, 
which  even  in  the  Italian  colonies  was  yet 
denounced  as  heretical.  In  Hellas  proper,  the 
imminent  dangers  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  it  excited,  had  naturally 
tended  to  prolong  the  popular  attachment  to  the 
old  religion  of  the  country.  Especially  the 
Athc'^ans,  who  had  sufiered  the  most  perilous 
distress,  and  had  experienced  {;he  most  signal 
deliverance,  wes«  fall  of  a  grateful  zeal  for  the 
gods  who  were  rumoured  to  have  been  fighting  on 
their  side  at  Marathon,  and  to  have  sent  pro- 
pitious tokeiu  at  Salamis  and  Flatsea.  Their  joy- 
fol  piefy  rebuilt  the  temples  which  the  Persian 
tyrant  worshippers  had  overthrown ;  it  appointed 
a  sacred  festival  on  the  field  of  the  "crowning 
mercy"  at  Flatasa;  it  repaid  the  slain  heroes  of 
the  war  by  decreeing  divine  honours  to  them  and 
Jupiter  with  the  new  epithet  of  "  the  Liberator." 
If  then  we  could  teat  the  sentiments  of  an  Athenian 
audience  who  witnessed  one  of  the  playa  of  .^schy- 
Ins  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  before  his  departure 
to  Sicily,  we  should  anticipate  the  expression  of 
intense  religiousQess ;  manifesting  itself,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  case  of  ill-regulated  minds,  by  frantic 
extravagances  like  those  of  some  excited  Quaker 
or  Brownist  ia  the  contests  of  the  seventeenth 


century.  It  was  not  only  that  the  long  stroggle, 
first  with  tyrants  at  home,  then  with  the  foreigners 
which  had  covered  nearly  the  whole  lifetime — 
at  least,  the  time  of  manhood —  of  most  persooB 
in  the  city,  must  have  oppressed  their  social  life 
with  tremendous  anxietieB  for  the  fate  of  the 
civilized  world,  making  them  shudder  with  horror 
when  pillage  and  massacre  descended  on  &e 
Greek  towns  of  the  Levant,  and  enveloping  what- 
ever they  saw  in  the  gloom  of  a  thunder  clood, 
which  broke  at  length  in  the  crash  of  the  celestial 
artillery.  But  even  previously  to  the  great  war, 
and  while  the  military  advance  of  the  Persian 
empire,  like  the  enormous  riches  and  luxury  of 
the  Asiatic  kings,  were  to  them  only  the  matta  of 
marvellous  recitals,  the  Greeks  had  undei^ne 
some  extensive  changes,  in  the  state  of  their  reli- 
gious ideas  and  observances,  which  must  have 
tended  to  foment  the  rage  of  devotional  excite- 
ments as  well  as  to  enhance  the  lurid  gloom  of 
supernatural  mystery.  Kew  ceremonies  of  an 
appalling  and  afTeoting  cast,  had  been  imported 
from  E^T)t,  Phrygia,  and  Thrace;  the  ftirious 
oi^es  of  Cotytto,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  votaries  of 
Cybele,  who  like  the  priests  of  Baal  gashed  their 
flesh  with  consecrated  knives,  were  imitated  in 
Greece.  At  a  certain  pmod  of  the  ^car,  the 
passionate  enthuuasm  of  the  women  was  indulged, 
by  allowing  the  nocturnal  Maenads  in  a  strange 
disguise,  to  assemble  on  the  hill-side  moors  of 
Cithaoron  and  Taygetus,  and  to  give  vent  to  finn- 
tio  ebullitions  of  rapturous  feeling,  impelled  irre- 
sistibly by  the  imaginary  power  of  Dionysus,  who 
forced  them  to  utter  delirious  cries,  and  to  revolve 
in  a  wild  dance,  which  it  would  have  been  crimi- 
nal to  deride.  The  Bacchanal  ecstasy,  it  is  true, 
was  not  permitted  to  the  women  of  Athens ;  but 
the  frequency  of  such  fanatical  demonstrations  in 
the  country  must  have  caused  in  even  the  Athe- 
nian public,  a  disposition  to  require  highly  stimula- 
ting exhibitions  of  a  terrible  and  shookiDg  hue. 
These  influences,  which  affected  the  mind  of 
.^schylus  in  common  with  the  others,  part^ 
may  accotmt  for  the  abundance  of  agony  ai^ 
horror  which  occurs  in  his  tragedies.  The  drama 
was  intended,  at  once,  to  satisfy  the  public  craving 
for  emotional  eutertahinient,  and  to  provide  means 
of  moral  instruction  with  a  gratafioation  of  the 
religions  sensibiUtieB  more  salutary  than  the  bar- 
baric orgies  of  which  the  people  were  too  fond. 
It  indicated  a  very  altered  tone  of  feeling  in 
Athenian  society,  when  the  gracious  and  composed 
dignity  of  the  muse  of  Sophocles,  that  perfect 
flower  of  the  full  prosperity  of  Athens,  "the 
expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state,"  had  become 
more  congenial  to  the  pubUc  taste  than  the 
"  galloping  strain"  of  blustering  vehemence, 
mingled  with  a  shriller  clang  as  of  weaponB, 
which  the  refined  ear  of  later  criticism  detected 
in  the  portentous  verse  of  the  old  soldier  of  Mara- 
thon. The  age  in  which  ^schylus  received  his 
education  was  comparatively  rude,  with  a  remnant 
of  savagery  here  and  there;  there  were  still  places 
in  Greece  where  human  Facrificea  bled  upon  the 
altars.  The  ^^^^stral^&it^^mnw  by  the 
triple  association  of  its  I^^ls  ^nQPuu  popular 
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|>oetrr,  &e  local  genealc^es,  and  the  political 
institiitions  connected  with  rdigiouB  sanctions, 
yet  stood  firm.  We  should  do  it  wrong  if  we  did 
not  give  it  credit  for  some  moral  efficacy.  "  The 
sacred  rights  of  hospitality,"  says  Henier,  "and 
the  right  of  unhappy  suppliants  to  protection  or 
to  Becnre  refUge  in  holy  places,  the  helief  in 
avenging  furies  who  prosecuted  even  the  uninten- 
tiomd  murderer  and  his  race  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  and  who  visited  upon  the  whole 
country  the  curse  of  blood  unavenged,  the  customs 
of  atonement  to  satisfy  tho  offended  gods,  the  voice 
of  oracles,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the  inviolability 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  temples  and  sepulchres, 
were  all  such  restraining  forces  of  opinion,  brought 
into  actual  o[teration,  as  must  have  tended  to  im- 
pose moderation  upon  a  rude  people,  and  educate 
half-savage  men  to  the  duties  of  humanity."  The 
progressive  enlargement  of  religious  ideas,  which 
even  the  forms  of  Greek  heatitienism  admitted,  may 
be  remarkably  illustrated  by  comparing  the  views 
of  Somer  with  those  of  Pindar,  the  friend  of 
.^schylas  and  his  companion  at  Synunue,  in 
T^ard  to  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
praise  of  a  ctmristent  endeavour  to  render  the 
divine  traditionB  useful  in  liie  moral  instruction 
of  his  age  has  been  given  to  the  lofty  lyrist ;  it 
belongs  equally  to  our  profotmd  dramatic  poet. 
A  faithful  serioosness,  derived  from  cordially  sym- 
pathizing with  human  affections,  and  wisely  medi- 
tating upon  the  conditions  of  human  life,  prevails 
in  his  temperament.  We  do  not  think  it  was 
derived  from  the  contagious  atmosphere  of  his 
Eleusinian  birthplace :  it  does  not  appear  certain 
that  he  was  initiated  into  the  free-masonry  of 
that  mysterious  order,  who  emulated  the  reserve 
of  Isis,  with  her  solemn  inscription,  *'l  am  all 
that  has  been,  all  that  shall  be,  and  no  mortal  has 
cTer  lifted  my  veil."  Without  seeking,  in  his 
theatrical  poems,  for  signs  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  any  sect, — since  it 
is  possible  that  tiie  clamour  against  him,  upon 
one  occasion,  arose  only  because  of  some  acciden- 
tal resemblance  of  bis  stage  decorations  and 
machinery  to  the  sacred  Eleusinian  mummery, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  pleaded  his  ignorance  of 
th^  rites  as  an  excuse, — we  may  presume,  that 
while  in  his  childhood  he  loitered  solitary  near 
the  well,  where  the  prince's  daughters  came  for 
water,  when  they  fannd  flie  bereaved  maternal 
goddess  seated  under  the  olive  tree,  the  tender 
and  beantifiil  story,  (one  of  the  sweetest  and  yet 
sublimest  of  the  Homeric  mythology,)  sank  deep 
into  his  mind,  as  it  did,  wo  know,  into  the  nunds 
of  those  Athenian  youths  who  formed  the  asso- 
ciation of  "Demeterthe  Sorrowful;"  and  it  may 
he  that  ^schylus,  with  a  pensive  but  not  hope- 
less melancholy,  as  of  one  who  waits  through 
the  winter  for  the  vernal  restoration  of  nature, 
could  pray  in  the  language  ascribed*  to  him, — 

"  Oh  thoa  who  noorish'd  my  young  eool,  Demeter, 
Make  thou  me  worthy  of  ihy  mysteriua  !" 

*  Ascribed  to  bis  ghost,  in  the  acene  of  Hades,  where 
Aristophanes  brings  him  in,  disputing  with  Euripides ; 
the  latter,  bung  a  poet  of  the  enlif^tened  and  sceptical 
"  march  of  intuleet,"  only  prays  to  the  "  air,  on  which 
be  feeds,"  and  to  his  pliant  tongtie. 


We  defer,  until  we  dudl  have  to  charaotaise 
more  expressly  the  poetical  genius  of  .^Ischylns, 
quoting  any  passages  of  his  dramas,  —  and  veiy 
copious  they  are, — which  may  diow  his  fidelity- 
in  the  calling  of  a  great  moral  teacher,  enforcing 
the  virtues  of  modesty,  reverence  for  our  parents 
and  for  divine  things,  temperance  and  justice  in 
the  hour  of  success,  and  fortitude  in  the  hour  of 
adversity.  If  it  is  in  the  chronicles  and  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  Israel,  that  we  find  our 
earUest  lessons  of  these  primary  and  old-fashioned 
virtues,  we  may  seek  them,  not  quite  unprofit- 
ably,  where,  imder  the  dii«otion  of  ttiis  nobla 
poet, 

"  Sometimes  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

I«et  us  he  lookers  on,  where,  to  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  his  translators,  (Professor  Blackie,) 
"the  great  truth  of  a  moral  government,  and  a 
secret  order  of  justice  pervading  the  apparent 
confusion  of  ttiis  system  of  things,  is  planted  by 
-^schylus  on  a  visible  elevation,  whence,  as  from 
a  natural  pulpit  enveloped  with  dark  clouds,  or 
from  a  heathen  Sinai  involved  in  fearful  thun- 
ders and  lightnings,  it  trumpets  forth  its  warn- 
ings, and  hurls  its  bolts  of  flaming  denunciation 
against  Sin."  The  grand  old  fellow  missed  the 
mark  now  and  then,  in  the  dim  prospect  of  the 
heathen  world;  oftener,  be  has  been  misunder- 
stood. Amongst  his  own  countrymen,  we  find 
the  satirist  of  a  degenerate  age  looking  back  with 
a  degree  of  respect,  such  as  audacious  Aristo- 
phanes felt  for  but  few  persons,  on  the  big  and 
burly  bard,  the  "  piler  up  of  grave  words,"  whose 
boisterous  martial  vehemence,  however,  be  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  caricaturing ;  but  he 
acknowledges  the  good  work  that  .£schylus  did, 
in  making  the  Athenians  enamoured  of  a  brave 
and  masculine  valour.  We  g^ve  him  credit  for 
more, — a  sincere  religions  intention  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  And  if  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  Christendom  im,— if  at 
Oxford  Mr.  Sewell,  the  extremest  asserter  of  the 
Anglican  ecclesiastic  system,  can  declare  that  in 
the  poetry  of  .^schylus  we  hear  "  the  voice  of  a 
self-constituted  heathen  church,  protesting  against 
the  vices  and  follies  that  surrounded  her," — let 
OS  nevertheless  remember,  that  whilst,  in  the 
"  Kepublio,"  the  reputed  wisest  mind  of  antiquity 
commended  him  for  the  character,  — 

*'  He,  caring  not  to  aeem,  but  to  be  jnst, 
Plonghed  in  hisfertile  heart  a  furrow  deep 
From  which  arose  a  crop  of  good  designs;"— 

!  yet,  in  the  same  dialogue,  Plato  was  obliged  to  cen- 
sure him  for  adopting  the  mythical  tale  of  ApoUo's 
treachery  to  the  mother  of  Achilles,  and  to  say 
that,  "praising  much  else.  Mis  we  will  not  praise; 
and  whenever  anylM)dy  may  speak  such  things 
of  the  gods,  we  shall  be  vexed  and  refuse  appro- 
bation ;  nor  ought  the  schoolmaster  to  give  such 
instruction  to  the  young,  if  those  are  to  grow  up 
to  become  the  protectors  of  society,  pious  and 
godly  so      as  men  can  beeoihe^  sd.^o  But  the 
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erroT«  of  .^sohylean  theology  do  not  prevent  the 
Bohoolmastere  of  our  day  from  reading  these  poems 
at  Eton  or  at  Kugby,  without  apprehending  that 
t^e  reli^on  of  ther  Bcholars  may  be  impaired  by 
the  rdics  of  beaUieniim.  The  gorgeous  pageantry 
of  the  Olympic  court  has  beai  diuolTed  to  faith, 
but  ia  bright  as  ever  to  fancy ;  it  cannot  again 
delude,  but  it  continue  to  delight  and  insfaraot 
mankind. 

We  pass  at  (nice,  through  many  centuries  of 
history,  to  the  period  of  the  dawn  in  medinral 
times,  of  a  liberal  scholarship,  in  the  thirteenth 
centniy.  The  crusades  brought  the  western  na- 
tions into  intercourse  with  Constantinople,  and  the 
settlement  in  Spain  of  the  literary  Arabians,  had 
opened  up  some  of  the  ancient  mines  of  science. 
The  exercises  of  the  intellect  were  no  longer  to 
be  restricted  to  the  technicalities  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric,  of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy,  the  seven  arts  of  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium.  To  these  were  added,  in  the 
course  of  the  century  or  two  preceding  Sante,  the 
study  of  theology,  ethics,  and  metaphysics ;  with 
an  aroused  curiosity  about,  rather  than  any  con- 
■idersble  acquaintance  with,  the  facts  of  physical 
science.  It  is,  especially,  in  his  position  as  a 
student  of  those  important  subjects,  which  had 
been  digested,  within,  a  recent  periodi  by  the 
sdiolastio  philosophers,  that  Dante  deserves  to  be 
ocnsidaed.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  book 
which  IC.  Ozanom  has  written,  entitled,  "  Dante 
et  la  Fhilosophie  Catholique  aa  Treizidme  Sidcle," 
to  ezhilnt  hu  reUtioa  to  tiie  soholastidsm  of  Ids 
own  age.  "  Uetaphysics  and  logic/'  '  says  H. 
Osanam,  "  met  each  other  face  to  faoe,  and  a  dog- 
matio  philosophy  resulted  from  their  union.  The 
conditions  of  this  union  depended  on  a  previous 
problem ;  namely  this, — whether  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  invisible  realities  which 
metaphysical  science  presumes,  and  the  abstract 
notions  deduced  by  logic ;  between  realities  and 
ideas  ?  This  was  the  celebrated  {soblem  of  uni- 
versals,  transmitted  by  antiquity  to  the  middle 
ages,  which  accepted  it  for  discussion.  St.  Anselm 
resolved  it,  by  concluding  the  existence  of  Qod, 
from  the  notion  of  God ;  by  establishing  the  ne- 
cessary reality,  likewise,  of  the  idea  of  perfection ; 
by  r^lizbg,  thus,  all  the  general  ideas,  and  so 
nuiking  himself  chief  of  the  mluts.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  denied  the  objective  value  of  general 
ideas,  and  recognised  only,  in  the  charaotoistics 
of  genera  and  spedeSi  the  arbitrary  creations  of 
language ;  these  were  the  nominalistt."  These 
great  parties  (who  are  still  engaged  in  the  same 
dispute,  which  U.  Ozmm.  calls  "  la  lutte  inter- 
minaUe  de  ridealisme  et  du  smsualisme,"  and 
whioh  is  fonnd  quite  as  prolific  of  subtle  quips 
and  oranks,  by  O^man  and  English  philosophers 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  by  Abelard 
and  his  contemporariM  at  the  TTniversity  of  Paris, ) 
were  subdivided  into  several  minor  sects;  but 
their  nice  distinctions  are  not  otherwise  important 
to  our  present  purpose,  —  since  Dante  himself 
never  appeara  as  a  mere  metaphysical  disputant, — 
than  as  they  served  to  train  the  intellect  of  all 
educated  men,  in  the  age  of  Dante,  te  a  marvellous 


degree  of  over-refined  subtlety.  The  common 
proverb  accuses  metephysicians  of  "  splitting 
straws ;"  and,  certainly,  the  Uue  de  Eouarre,  the 
"  street  of  straw"  at  Paris,  where  Dante  listened 
to  the  dialectical  displays  of  Professor  Sigier,  was 
a  very  appropriate  place  for. such  oocupations. 
H.  Osanam,  however,  makes  it  evidwt  to  ns, 
that  the  eminent  men,  who  summed  up  the  re- 
Bolto  of  tiie  sdiolastio  philosophy,  and  amUed 
those  lesnlta  to  the  quest  of  substantial  ^om,  are 
entitied  to  the  perpetual  gratitude  of  mankind  as 
the  founders, — at  least  tiie  netonn  in  modera 
Europe, —  of  those  sciences  which  oontribato 
most  to  our  practical  benefit.  Such  was 
AlbertuB  Magnus  in  Germany,  whose  chief 
merit  was  enormous  and  encycloptedio  erudi- 
tion in  the  accumulated  opinions  of  the  past; 
such  was  Roger  Bacon  in  England,  whose  experi- 
mental investigations  opened  the  inlet  of  physical 
science;  in  Italy,  such  were  Bonaventure,  by 
devout  contemplation  attaining  to  pure  and  ration^ 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature;  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  did  so  much  to  determine  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  the  individual  and  social  obli- 
gations of  man.  These  four  persons  are  regarded, 
by  the  critic  whom  we  foUow,  as  the  pillars  of 
that  more  solid  and  commodious  philosophy  whioh 
was  erected  upon  the  basis  of  the  metaphysical 
argumente  of  the  scholastic  disputanta.  They 
were  all  men  (tf  lofby  and  oitiiaBiaBtio  character ; 
two  of  tiiem  had  left  the  palaces  of  noble  an- 
oestors  for  the  Dominican  doisters ;  and  tiie  other 
two,  as  Franciscan  brothers,  submitted  to  the 
humility  and  rigour  of  monastic  life.  They  were 
men,  inspired  with  a  religious  seal  for  the  wel&re 
of  mankind,  who  did  not  spend  their  entire 
strength  upon  the  sterile  discussions  of  the  schools, 
in  which  worldly  honour  and  advancement  were 
to  be  achieved;  but  devoted  no  small  part  of  their 
energies  to  the  task,  which  their  contemporaries 
did  not  appreciate,  of  promoting  the  useful 
knowledge  of  human,  divine,  and  natural  things. 
To  the  study  of  rational  theology,  ethics,  and 
physical  phenomena,  they  brought  the  aids  of 
learning,  experiment,  intuitive  contemplation,  and 
logical  acumen,  by  the  pre-eminent  possession  of 
which  they  were  respectively  distinguished;  and 
it  is  on  account  of  this  practical  direction  of  thefr 
efforts,  that  K.  Ossnam  attributes  to  them  such  a 
remarkable  su^riority  over  the  miiltitude  of  dis- 
putanto  in  their  age.  In  this  peculiar  merit  their 
disciple  Dante  must  be  este^ed  aa  partaking. 
His  mind  could  not  feed  upon  a  diet  of  airy 
notions ;  but  he  sought,  with  such  imperfect  helps 
as  his  time  allowed,  for  the  knowledge  <^  hnman 
nature,  of  human  duties,  of  the  sttparnatund 
relations  as  well  as  the  social  ones  of  men ;  he 
sought,  likewise,  the  knowledge  of  the  physied 
creation;  and  in  all  these  departmenta  he  was 
equal  to  the  degree  of  attainments  which  tiie 
thirteenth  century  had  achieved.  If  we  smile  at 
his  errors,  let  us  remember  that  his  teachers,  mis- 
taken as  they  sometimes  were,  teught  those  whose 
descendants  nave  taught  im  all  we  know. 

"  When  the  first  delight  of  my  soul  was  lost," 
by  the  death  of  Beatrice,  "  I  remain^  so  pierced 
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"with  sorrow,  thai  no  comfort  wonid  avail  me.  But 
atter  a  wfaUe  mj  mind,  seeking  to  be  healed,  was 
iuoiined,  since  neither  my  own  nor  others'  cou- 
solation  c»ulil  aruil  me,  to  look  whut  munm^r  otiicr 
distressed  persuus  hiid  taken  toojiisoIetlii-msclvcB. 
And  1  set  myseli'  to  read  that  book  of  liuelhius, 
not  known  to  many,  in  which,  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  and  in  exile,  he  oonsjled  bimself."  Ah, 
that  immortal  book  of  the  last  noble  lionian,  "De 
CoDBolatioue  Philosophiie  !"  how  its  geatle  and 
lofty  wisdom  is  endeared  to  m,  in  our  good  Chau- 
cer's version,  by  the  sympathy  of  the  high  souls 
whom  it  has  cheered,  as  it  did  Dante,  in  their 
hoar  of  calamity!    "And  hearing  too,"  he  con- 
tinues, **  that  Tally  had  written  another  book,  in 
which,  treating  of  Friendship,  he  had  touched  on 
the  words  of  consolation  of  Laelins,  an  excellent 
man,  at  the  death  of  his  friend  Scipio,  I  set  my- 
self to  read  that  too."    Yes,  there  is  another  most 
tender  and  precious  fouu;ain  of  comfort  to  the 
boreaved :  "  mihi  quidem  iScipio,  quanquam  est 
subito  ereptiu,  vlvit  tameii  semperque  viret ;  vir- 
tutem  enim  ama.vi  illius  viri,  qtue  exstincta  nou 
est:"  how  many  sad  hearts  have  been  made 
Beiene  by  this  thought!    "And  although  it 
■was  diffioult  for  me  at  first,"  says  Dante,  "to 
entu  into  their  meaning,  at  length  I  entered  into 
it,  BO  far  as  the  granmiatical  skill  which  I  had, 
and  a  little  talent  of  my  own,  enabled  me  to  do ; 
by  which  faculty  I  already  perceived  many  things, 
but  as  it  were  dimly,  in  a  dream ;  such  as  may 
be  read  in  the  Vita  Jfuava.    And  as  it  happens, 
that  a  man  goes  to  seek  for  silver,  and  beyond  his 
intention  finds  gold,  which  a  concealed  chance 
offers  to  him,  perhaps  not  without  divine  provi- 
dence; I,  who  sought  to  console  myself,  found 
not  only  a  remedy  for  my  tears,  but  the  language 
of  authors  and  sciences  and  books;  oonsideriDg 
whioh  I  judged  wdl,  that  Philosophy,  who  was 
their  mistress,  must  be  a  grand  thing.    And  I 
fancied  her  personified  as  a  gentle  lady,  and  I 
could  not  conceive  her  in  any  attitude  but  com- 
passionate."   Let  us  turn  from  Dante's  tribute  to 
his  seoond  lore,  whom  he  calls  "  that  fairest  and 
most  honourable  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Universe,  queenly  Philosophy,"  to  compare  her 
with  the  glorious  shape  in  which  she  visited  the 
lonely  cell  of  Boethius, — and  let  ua  take  Chau- 
cer's translation.    "I  saw  standing  above  the 
height  of  mine  head  a  woman  of  full,  great  rever- 
ence, by  seeming.    Her  eyes  burning  and  clear, 
WMng  over  the  common  might  of  men,  with  a 
lively  colour,  and  with  such  vigour  and  strength 
that  it  might  not  be  named ;  sll  were  it  so,  that 
she  were  lull  of  so  great  age,  that  men  would  not 
trow  in  no  manner  that  she  were  of  our  eld. 
The  stature  of  her  was  of  doubteous  judgment, 
for  sometimes  she  constrained  and  shnmk  herself 
like  to  the  common  measure  of  men :  and  some- 
times  it  seemed  that  she  touched  the  heaven  with 
the  height  of  her  head.    And  when  she  heaved 
her  head  higher,  she  pierced  the  self-heaven,  so 
that  the  sight  of  mine  looking  was  in  idle ;  h^ 
clothes  were  made  of  right  fine  thread,  and  subtle 
craft  of  durable  matter.    The  which  clothes  she 
nad  woven  with  her  own  hands,  as  I  knew 


I  after  by  herself  declaring  and  showing  to  me  the 
.  beuuty ;  the  which  clothes  a  dur  vuess  of  a 
neglected  and  despised  eld  had  dusked  and  dark- 
ent^l,  aa  it  is  wont  to  darken  by  smoked  images. 
—  And  fursooth  this  atorefi!ii<l  womuii  hiire  siiiall 
Ijooka  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  If.t  liinid 
she  bare  a  sceptre."  We  will  see  how  Dante 
continues.  "  And,  in  this  imagination,  I  began 
to  walk  where  she  showed  herself  truly,  that  is, 
in  the  school  of  the  religious,  and  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  philosophers;  so  that  in  a  little  time, 
perhaps  in  tliirty  months,  I  began  to  feel  so  much 
of  her  sweetness,  that  her  love  drove  away  and 
overcame  every  other  thought."  Such  was  the 
poet's  introduction  to  the  science  of  his  age, 
which  he  pursued,  henceforth,  wherever  it  could 
he  procured,  sojourning  at  the  several  Italian 
unii'ersities;  at  the  great  one  of  Paris,  whither, 
at  that  time,  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  scholars 
resorted ;  and  perhaps,  oven  at  Oxford ;  but  ttus 
last  incident  rests  upon  very  doubtful  testimony. 
Whatever  that  imperfect  science  could  supply,  he 
acquired.  Its  imperfection,  and  even  the  absurd- 
ity of  some  of  its  conjectures,  may  be  exempli- 
fied by  reference  to  Dante's  account  of  the  celestial 
structure,  in  confbrmity  with  ancient  astronomy ; 
his  positive  tone  is  rather  amusing.  "I  say  then, 
that  of  the  niunber  and  position  of  the  heavens, 
there  have  been  several  difl'erent  opinions,  although 
the  truth  has  been  at  length  discovered.  Aristotle 
believed,  following  only  the  ancient  rudeness  of 
the  astronomers,  that  there  were  just  eight  skies, 
the  outermost  of  which,  and  that  which  included 
all,  was  that  one  in  which  are  the  fixed  stars, 
that  is,  the  eighth  sphere ;  and  that,  outside  of 
this,  there  was  not  any  other.  He  believed, 
also,  that  the  sky  of  the  sim  was  next  to 
the  sky  of  the  moon ;  that  is,  the  second 
one  from  us.  And  this  erroneous  opinion  of  his 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  wishes,  in  the 
second  chapter  "  Of  the  Heavens  and  the  World," 
which  is  in  the  second  of  his  books  on  natural 
history.  It  is  true  that  he  excuses  himself  for  it 
in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  where  he 
shows  well  that  he  only  followed  the  opinion  of 
others,  when  he  had  to  speak  of  astronomy. 
Ptolemy  then,  perceiving  that  the  eighth  sphere 
moved  with  several  motions,  seeing  its  mrbit  de- 
parted from  the  true  orbit,  which  m^es  all  revolve 
from  east  to  west,  constrained  by  the  principle  of 
philosophy  which  necessarily  requires  a  simple 
primtm  mobile,  placed  another  heaven  outside  the 
starry  heaven,  which  outer  one  makes  that  revo- 
lution from  east  to  west,  and  completes  it,  I  say, 
in  twenty-three  hours  and  fourteen-fifteenths  of 
another,  calculating  roundly.  So  that,  according 
to  him,  and  according  to  what  is  held  in  astronomy 
and  in  philosophy,  the  moveable  spheres  or  skies 
are  nine ;  the  position  of  which  is  manifested  and 
determined,  as,  by  an  art  which  is  called  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  perspective,  it  is  rationally 

and  experimentally  discerned  And  the 

order  of  this  their  position  is,  that  the  first  to  be 
reckoned  is  that  in  which  is  the  moon ;  the  second 
is  that  one  where  Mercury  is;^he  t^ird  is  that 
ope  where  Yenus  i^'igfc  ^p^fci©g^6«»«  ^ 
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^bich  the  snn  is ;  the  fifth  is  that  in  which  Mars 
is ;  the  sixth  is  the  one  where  Jupiter  is ;  the 
pcvcnth  ia  that  one  where  Saturn  is ;  the  eighth 
is  that  of  the  fixed  stars;  the  ninth  heaven  is 
that  which  is  not  perceptible  to  na  except  by  the 
etFect  of  that  movement  which  it  has,  as  above 
mentioned;   and  many  call  it  the  cryetalline 
heaven,  that  is,  diaphanous,  or  quite  transparent. 
Certainly,  outside  of  all  these,  Catholics  place  the 
Empyrean  Heaven ;  that  is  to  aay,  the  heaven  of 
flame,  or  luminous ;  and  this  they  suppose  to  be 
immoveable,  because  it  has  in  itself,  and  in  every 
part,  that  which  its  essence  reqnires.    And  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  first  moving  heaveuj  the  primum 
mobile,  ha^-ing  such  velocity  of  motion ;  because, 
through  the  very  fervent  desire  which  every  part 
of  that  ninth  heaven  feels,  to  be  united  with 
every  part  of  that  divinest  and  serene  empyrean 
heaven  it  revolves  beneath  it  with  snch  eagerness, 
that  its  swiftness  is  quite  inconceivable ;  and  the 
serene  empyrean  heaven  of  peace  is  the  resideace 
of  that  Supreme  Deity  who  only  can  behold  Him- 
self in  His  perfections.   Thu  luso  is  the  residence 
of  the  bleucd  souls,  according  to  the  docbino  of 
Holy  Church,  which  cannot  speak  a  falsehood; 
and  Aristotle  appears  to  believe  the  same,  if  he  is 
well  understood,  in  his  first  chapter,  *  Of  the 
Heavens  and  the  World.'    This  is  the  sovereign 
edifice  of  the  universe,  within  which  all  the  world 
is  contained,  and  beyond  which  there  is  nothing ; 
and  this  is  not  situated  in  space,  but  was  formed 
solely  in  the  primal  mind,  of  which  the  Greeks 
speak ;  this  is  the  magnificence,  of  which  the 
Psalmist  speaks,  when  he  says  to  God,  '  Thy 
glory  is  exalted  above  the  heavens.'  "  —  Such 
was  Dante's  idea  of  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
universe,  which  we  have  thought  necessary  to 
present  to  our  readers  entire,  because  the  whole 
mass  of  his  thoughts:,  whether  in  scientific  specu- 
lation or,  in  artistic  imagination,  took  the  same 
shape,  from  tho  fancied  existence  of  concentric 
spherical  heavens.    Our  classical  fellow- students 
will  not  need  to  he  reminded  of  that  passage  in 
the  Somnium  Seiptmit  of  Cicero,  in  which  a 
similar  view  is  exhibited.    "  Which  things,  while 
I  beheld  more  attentively,  Afiicanus  said  to  me, 
I  pray  thee,  how  much  longer  shall  thine  eyes  be 
turned  towards  the  earth?  Dost  thou  not  sco 
into  what  temples  thou  hast  come  ?  In  nine  vast 
orbs,  or  rather  spheres,  all  things  are  bound 
together ;  of  which  one  is  the  celestial,  the  outer- 
moat  one,  embracing  all  the  others ;  itself  God 
supreme,  limiting  and  containing  tho  rest ;  in 
which  are  fixed  the  sempiternal  courses  of  the 
rolling  stars,  and  to  which  the  seven  planets  are 
subjt-cted."    Cicero  goes  on,  poetically  describing 
tlie  different  characters  and  functions  of  the 
planetary  spheres.    "  But  beneath  the  circle  of 
the  moon,"  ho  says,  "  there  is  nothing  but  what 
is  mortal  and  perishable,  except  the  minds  given 
to  the  race  of  men,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods; 
above  the  moon,  all  things  are  eternal;  for  this 
earth,  which  is  the  ninth  inward  and  the  midst, 
does  not  move,  and  is  the  lowest,  and  all  weights 
fall  to  it  of  tiieir  own  accord."    Such  was  the 
cosmical  theory,  which  sufficed,  however  ffdlacioiu, 


for  the  most  oomprehenuve  minds  of  astiqnity, 

and  the  sages  of  mediieval  lore.    It  does  not 
become  tis  to  deride  their  ignorance,  but  to  ob- 
with  admiration,   how  their  fwth  and 


serve 

genius  were  able  to  transcend  these  ninefold  bar- 
riers, and  to  soar  often,  with  imaginative  aspiration, 
in  the  supernal  regions  of  infinity. 

That  the  habitual  action  of  Dante's  mind  was 
methodical,  even  to  a  &ult, — a  fault  evinced, 
only  too  conspicuously,  in  the  rigid  absolutism  of 
his  political  theory,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  also, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  in  the  mechanical  pre- 
cision of  his  artistic  forms, — we  ascribe,  espe- 
cially, to  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  modes  oi 
instruction.    It  was  the  period  of  the  reign  <^ 
intellectual  formalism;   when  the  standard  of 
canons,  and  the  process  of  the  syllogism,  ruled 
every  thought  with  an  exclusive  oontroij  reqtiiring 
categorical  distinotness  of  asaertian,  and  leaving 
no  room  for  modest  doabta,  and  for  the  micertBin 
beginnings  of  new  trath.    The  oxceasiTe  sys- 
tematising  teudcncy,  which  Dante  imbibed,  is 
manifest  in  his  elaborate  attempt  to  find  an 
analogy  between  the  several  departmenta  of 
learning  and  the  supposed  celestial  divtsiouB; 
the  seven  sciences  of  tiie  trivtum  and  jwinirHviM, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  planetary  skies,  while 
he  invents  the  most  ingenious  reasons  for  as- 
serting, that  the  eighth  or  starry  heaven  corre- 
sponds to  the  sciences  of  physics  an<^  metaphysics; 
the  crystalline,  or  primum  mobile,  to  ethical  philo- 
sophy; and  the  empyrean,  of  course,  to  divine 
theology.    We  shall  see,  when  we  examine  the 
"Diviua  Commedia,"  that  this  conception  of  the 
structure  of  the  heavens  determines  the  plan  of 
his  great  poem.    The  same  formal  arrangement 
regulates  his  description,  in  the  "  Convito,"  of 
tho  angelic  multitudes.     "  Holy  Church,  the 
spouse  and  secretary  of  our  Saviour,  says,  be- 
hevcs,  and  preaches,  that  these  noblest  of  creatures 
arc,  as  it  were,  innumerable;  and  she  divides 
them  into  three  hierarchies;  that  ia  to  say,  three 
holy  or  divine  principalities ;  and  each  hierarchy 
has  three  orders ;  so  that  the  Church  holds  and 
affirms  to  be  nine  orders  of  qnrituol  creatures. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  angels,  the  second  of  the 
archangels,  the  third  of  ^e  thrones ;  and  these 
three  orders  compose  the  first  hurarchy;  not  the 
first  in  nobility,  nor  in  creation,  (since  the  others 
arc  more  nchle,  and  tiicy  were  all  created  to- 
gether,) but  the  first  reached  by  ns  in  rising  to 
their  height.    Next  are  the  dominations;  aflor 
them,  the  virtues ;  then,  the  princedoms ;  and 
these  make  up  the  second  hierarchy.  Above 
I  these  are  the  powers ;  and  the  cherubim ;  and 
I  over  all  arc  the  seraphim ;  and  these  form  the 
third  hierarchy.     And  there  is  a  most  potmt 
reason  for  their  speculations,  accordant  with  the 
'  number  of  the  hierarchies,  and  of  the  orders; 
because,  whereas  tho  Divine  Majesty  is  in  three 
persons,  who  have  one  essence.  He  may  be,  to 
them,  the  subject  of  a  threefold  contemplation." 
Dante  here  proceeds  into  a  consideration  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  it  is  nnneoeesaiy 
for  us  to  follow  him.    There4s  no  doabt  that  the 
opinions  of  Dantt^iJ^i^  t^t@fe®^^t  with 
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CathoUo  orthodoxy,  in  the  main  featores  of  the 
ordinarily  receivra  creed.   Whether,  indeed,  the 
poet  was  a  thoronghly  consistent  subjieot  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  disputed.    TTgo  Foscolo  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  make  out,  that  he  secretly  fa- 
voured the  Paterani  and  Albigenses  of  his  time ; 
or  that  he  looked  for  a  church  reformation  of 
doctrtM,  as  well  as  of  discipline ;  and  that  he 
kept  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  as  oontaining  certain 
Buggestions  of  this  character,  concealed  from  the 
public  eye  during  his  lifetime.     This  theory  is 
not  a  new  one,  but  was  set  up  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  replied  to  by  Cardinal  Bellarmin: 
it  was  adopted  also  by  the  Jesuit  Harduin ;  but 
the  same  person  was  so  fond  of  these  paradoxical 
theories,  that  he  conjectured  the  .^neid  of  Yirgil 
to  be  the  work  of  a  monk  of  the  middle  ages, 
allegorically  describing,  under  the  figure  of  the 
adventures  of  jEneas,  the  voyage  of  St.  Peter  from 
Palestine  to  Rome.    We  are  disposed  to  reject, 
altogether,  this  theory,  of  the  private  inclination 
(tf  Bante  towards  the  reformed  doctrines.  That 
he  openly  and  boldly  insisted  upon  a  refbrm  of 
ecdndastical  discipline, — that  he  never  scrupled 
to  upbraid  the  innestlLood  with  tiudr  vices,  and  to 
condemn  even  nnfaithftd  poata&  to  hell, — is  not 
inconsiBtent  with  his  sincere  submissiou  to  the 
priestly  authority,  and  his  unhesitating  accept- 
ance of  every  dogma  of  the  Catholic  faith.  We 
agree  with  the  Marquis  Trivialzio,  with  Count 
Balbi,  end  with  M.  Ozanam,  in  regarding  the 
poet  as  a  genuine  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     "We  need  only  refer  to  his  metrical 
paraphrase  of  the  creed,  including  a  profession 
of  faith  iu  the  sacramental  offices,  and  the  "  Ave 
Maria,"  which  would  suffice  to  separate  him  from 
the  Refomners.  The  fact  of  his  taking  the  minor 
vowa  of  the  Franciscan  order  is  not,  we  are 
aware,  of  any  importance;  but,  throughout  the 
"Bivina  Commedia,"  we  find  ample  evidence  of 
his  attachment  to  the  established  religious  system. 
"  He  always  bows  before  the  papacy,  (not  the 
pope,)  as  before  a  sacred  magistracy,  a  power 
which  Peter  had  received  from  heaven  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  successors:  he  makes  it  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  the 
secret  of  the  great  destinies  of  Rome,  the  link 
between  antiquity  and  the  modem  world."  Al- 
though he  reviles  and  damns  wicked  popes,  yet, 
as  M.  Ozanam,  who  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  ob 
serves,  "  Catholics  have  never  been  bound  to 
believe  in  the  impeccability  of  their  pastors." 
Dante  not  only  proclaims  revelation  as  the 
supreme  criterion  of  speculative  truth  and  of  the 
moral  law ;  he  prepares,  for  heretics,  the  burning 
sepulchre  in  his  hell;  and  for  schismatics,  the 
punishment  of  mutilation :  he  condemns  to  the 
former,  Frederic  II.  and  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  idols 
of  the  Imperialist  party  which  Dante  espoused 
and,  to  the  latter,  Fra  Dolcino,  the  enthusiastic 
Reformer,  a  precursor  of  Jerome  and  of  Luther, 
who  was,  in  those  days,  a  hunted  fugitive  among 
the  snows  of  the  Lombardy  Alps,  for  the  sake  of 
rel^ous  liberty.   The  poet,  we  must  avow,  shared 
all  the  bi^try  of  his  time ;  and,  what  seems  to 


M.  Ozanam  his  merit,  is  to  ns  a  lamentable  &alt. 
In  the  twelfth  canto  of  the  "  Faradiso"  we  find 
St.  Dominic,  fbunder  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ex- 
terminator of  the  Albigenses,  glorified  as  "the 
holy  champion,  kind  to  his  own,  and  cruel  to  his 
enemies ; "  and  we  find  hia  iwiiniiiRn  poneoutionB 
thus  celebrated : — 


*'  He  did,  with  doctrme  and  with  earnest  vill, 
The  Holy  Apostolic  Office  move, 
Poured  like  a  torrent  irhieh  high  fonntiuns  fill ; 
Against  the  roots  of  hemy,  he  drove 
His  main  assault  where  they  did  most  nithatand." 

The  Reformation  cannot  claim  Dante ;  though  he 
does  represent,  in  his  vision  at  the  summit  of 
pu^atory,  the  corrupt  and  meretricious  papal 
court,  in  the  form  of  a  prostitute  seated  in  the 
chariot]  of  the  Church.    He  never  questioned  its 
dogmatic  infallibility :  tradition,  the  power  of 
the  keys,  the  validity  of  exomnmnnication  and 
of  vows ;  the  efficacy  of  penance,  of  indu^;en(»8, 
of  prayers  for  the  departed  souls,  and  of  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints  and  ^i^iiL  Kary,  wese 
objects  of  his  entixe  ondance.    To  him  an  eccle- 
siastical af^>eared  as  necessaiy  as  a  civil  monarchy. 
"Opus  fait  homini  duplici  directivo;  scilicet 
summo  Pontifice,  qui  secimdum  revelata  humanum 
genus  perduceret  ad  vltam  tetemam;  et  impera- 
tore,  &c.,"  such  is  Dante's  theory  of  the  co-equal 
and  separate  jurisdictions  of  the  religious  and 
temporal  sovereigns.     It  is  true  that  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism  had  begun  to  prevail  in  some  quar- 
ters already,  besides  the  opinions  of  the  sectiiries. 
!N'ot  only  the  most  audacious  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  claimed  in  the  schools;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  has  recently  been  exposed,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  old  manuscripts  at  the  Sorbonne, 
which  contains  minutes  of  a  diacussioa  held  in 
due  form  before  the  doctors  of  the  school  at  Paris, 
where  a  certain  sophist,  (probably  the  veir  Sigier 
of  Brabant  whom  Dante  h^  attended,)  undertook, 
for  the  sake  of  dialectical  exercise,  to  prove  the 
non-existence  of  Qod ;  but  in  genered  society, 
a  sort  of  Epicurean  or  LucretiaD  philosophy  had 
found  its  way  into  the  minds  of  literary  and  ac- 
complished men  like  Dante's  early  friend  Ouido 
Cavaloanti,  who  was  accused  by  the  vulgar  of 
atheism.    This  sceptical  tendency  had,  in  a  pre- 
ceding age,  been  greatly  favoured,  especially 
amongst  tiie  Ohibel^ie  and  palridan  classes,  by 
the  example  of  Frederic  II.,  who  defied  the  pre- 
judices of  his  age  with  extraordinary  nonchahuce, 
hired  a  Saracen  army  to  make  war  on  the  Pope, 
enlivened  his  couri;  at  Palermo  with  heathenish 
games  and  liberal  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  a 
scandalous  book,  in  which  lUiJiomet,  Christ,  and 
Moses  were  exhibited  as  "  The  Three  Impostors." 
But  the  spirit  of  infidelity  or  of  rationalism, 
which  always,  appUed  to  the  orthodox  mysteries, 
incurred  the  serious  disapproval  of  Dante,  had 
not  considerably  affected  the  middle  classes  of 
society.    The  zealous  efforts  of  the  friars  kept  up 
the  heat  of  religious  sentiment  throughout  the 
general  mass  of  the  people.    An  example  of  the 
devout  impulses,  which,  ip.  seasons  of  peril  and 
distress,  actuated  the  men  of  the  thirteenth  cea- 
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tury,  we  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  citizeng  of 
Sienna,  when  besieged  by  the  Guelphic  army  just 
before  the  battle  of  Montcaperto.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  city,  Messer  lJuonaguida,  "  sfrippc;! 
himself  of  every  part  of  his  daily  garments,  even 
to  his  shirt,  and/'  Bays  the  old  clironicler,  "clothed 
in  an  incredible  warmth  of  divine  ardour  and 
burning  affection  for  his  country,  lie  oame  forUi  to 
the  people,"  and  proposed  in  a  pious  and  affecting 
speech,  "  that  the  city  should  bo  .formally  given 
by  them  to  the  most  illustrious  Virgin,  before  every 
other  the  delight  of  God ;  and  then,  without 
waiting  for  any  answer;  his  bosom  bathed  with 
many  tears,  thus  barefoot,  in  hi?  abirt,  with  Ire- 
quent  sigha  burst  and  drawn  from  his  exalted 
breast,  an  !  moving  with  rapid  pace,  the  keys  of 
the  eiiy  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  the  weeping 
citizens,  with  loud  exclamations  imploring  mercy, 
he  arrived  at  the  temple the  ceremony  was 
completed,  the  priest  receiving,  in  the  name  of 
Mary,  the  cii9t>dy  of  the  besieged  city.  A  scene 
like  this  may  give  us  more  insight  into  the  moral 
life  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  than  any  eiposition 
of  doctrines,  which  would  be  out  ol'  place  in  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  like  this.  We  must  forego, 
from  our  limitation  of  space,  the  satisfaction  of 
extracting  some  passages  of  the  "  Convito,"  or 
Banquet,  in  which  Bante,  with  equal  elegance 
and  ]>er8picuity,  and  with  a  very  agreeable  play 
of  fancy  in  his  illustrations,  has  explained  his 
views  of  the  constitutbn  of  man.  We  can  find 
much  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  in  the 
"  ConTito,"  and  can  peruse  it  profitably  as  well 
as  with  pleanire,  in  spita  of  the  formal  and  old- 
fiuhioned  pcdantir  which  disfigured,  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  all  other  grave  literature  of  that 
age.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  systematic  digest 
of  the  whole  body  of  Dante's  philosophy,  may 
find  it  cleverly  summed  up  by  M.  Ozanam  in 
three  main  divisions ;  namely,,  as  it  exhibits  what 
ia  absolutely  evil ;  as  it  regards  the  good  contend- 
ing with  e^'il ;  and,  finally,  as  it  contemplates 
the  absolute  good.  This  comprehensive  summary, 
or,  as  Mr.  Garlyle  would  call  it,  "world  theory," 
appears  to  us  to  be,  as  a  whole,  at  least  not  less 
valuable  than  some  of  the  subtle  emanations  of 
the  metaphysicians  of  our  own  day :  while  it  is 
uniformly  capable  of  a  practical  bearing,  its  aim 
is  the  attainment  of  positive  good,  into  which,  as 
with  Plato,  all  science  is  resolved ;  but  with 
Dante  it  is  directed,  he  says,  by  "oar  faith,  from 
which  comes  the  hopo  of  the  desired  thing  fore- 
seen; and  thereby  is  produced  the  wortc  of 
diarity ;  by  which  three  virtues  we  may  ascend 
to  philosophise  in  that  ee^tial  Athens,  where 
StoioB,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans,  through  the 
poww  of  eternal  truth,  agree  faamoniouBly  in 
(menen  of  mind." 

Anticipating  the  concord  of  that  "celestial 
Atlms,"  it  would  be  a  symptom  of  unworthy  in- 
tolerance if  we,  Protoatant  Englishmen  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  should  refiuc,  because  the 
opinions  of  Dante  were  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
—^asiA  so  distinctively  were  they  such,  that  his 
great  poem  has  been  aptly  called  *'  le  dernier  mot 
do  Catholicisme," — to  sympatliise  with  his  pure 


and  patient  wooing  of  that  divine  mistress,  the 
fair  and  lofty  Lady  Wisdom;  whom  ho  courttd 
so  assiduously  through  the  foul  and  fickle  weather 
of  his  tempestuous  Hie,  serenarling  her  in  thcwe 
mystical  tender  canzonets,  which  we  should  have 
mistaken,  as  we  have  mistaken  the  lyrics  of 
Petrarch,  for  the  tributes  of  a  merely  human 
amour,  if  their  author  had  not,  in  this  case,  hap- 
pily supplied  the  explanation  of  his  own  all^ory ! 
"  Oh,  in  how  many  nights,  when  the  eyes  of 
other  people  were  shut  and  slc-eping  in  repose, 
did  mine  gaze  fixedly  on  the  habitaUon  of  my 
love!"  And  what  was  this  object  of  his  life- 
long devotedness  P  It  was  not  the  technical 
mastery  of  a  special  science,  for  the  sake  of  lucre 
or  professional  renown ;  secondary  motives  to 
learning,  which  Danta  reproves,  if  not  as  elo- 
qii>'Qtly,  at  least  with  a  better  grace,  considering 
his  disinterested  character,  than  Bacon  does  in 
the  celebrated  passage  we  all  know.  It  was  the 
sentiment  of  Dante,  that  "the  true  philosopher 
loves  every  department  of  Wisdom,  as  in  true 
friendship  a  man  loves  his  whole  friend ;  and 
Wisdom  loves  every  part  of  the  philosopher, 
drawing  him  wholly  to  herself;  as  she  says  ia 
tho  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  "  I  love  them  that  love 
me."  He  neglected  no  accessible  branch  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  in  all  his  busy  and  distorbed  life. 
And  if  our  age  gives  us  the  advantage  over  him, 
— if  we  can  smile  at  his  astronomy, — and  if  a  child, 
in  any  school  to-day,  could  probably  detect  the 
blunders  of  tiuit  scientific  lecture  ( ! )  which,  he 
delivered  to  an  admiring  audience  at  Yenma,  on 
the  composition  of  fire  and  water, — if,  what  is 
more  important,  in  the  region  of  etiiical  phi- 
losophy, which  he  compares  to  the  primum  mMtls, 
the  ciyst^ne  clear  sky  whose  movement  regu- 
lates aU  inferior  motions,  we  can,  perhaps,  suggest 
some  amendment  of  the  strangely  perverted 
precepts,  which  the  middle  ages  deduced  from 
Aristotle  as  from  an  inspired  teacher, —  and  it 
our  own  more  clear  morality  would  dissent  from 
Dante's  notions,  that  usury  and  profUnity  belong 
to  the  same  degree  of  guilt  with  the  most  in- 
famous and  unnatural  crimes;  that  misers  and 
spendthrifts  deserve  an  equal  doom;  and  that 
Brutus  and  Cassins,  as  king-killers,  deserve  a 
place  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  devil; — if,  moreover, 
in  the  supreme  science  of  Divinity,  likened  by  the 
poet  to  the  pure  empyrean,  filled  with  tranquillity 
and  light,  our  Protestant  religion  is  different,  in 
some  respects,  from  that  system  which  he  was 
taught  to  revere,  so  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
condemn  all  the  faiUiful  men  of  antiquity,  for  lade 
of  baptismal  regenraation,  to  a  gloomy  joyless 
limbo ;  while  certainly  we  should  not  rank  the 
author  of  the  Inquisitiou  in  the  fourth  hmven  of 
Christian  rapture,  not  if  we  expected,  at  a  higher 
stage,  to  be  catechised  by  St.  John  upon  the  grace 
of  diarity,— "yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  grave  i 
errors  and  ignorances,  which  are  attributable  to 
the  age,  end  not  to  the  man,  wa  do  claim  for 
Dante  Alighieri,  as  we  have  claimed  for  Jioiibjbu, 
the  enduring  glory  of  havii^  consecrated  his 
genius,  with  a  conscientions  adherence  to  what 
he  believed  was  right  and  truth,^  the  di^ne 
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task  of  impressing-  the  great  primary  axioms 
of  morality  upon  the  hearts  of  his  foUow-country- 
men,  by  means  of  an  imaginative  representation 
of  those  religious  ideas,  wtuch  it  was  the  function 
of  the  priesthood  to  symbolize  and  of  the  teach- 
ing ministry  to  proclaim,  but  which  might  also, 
not  quite  Tainly,  be  illustrated  to  the  popular 
taste,  with  mythical  tales  and  pictures,  by  the 
inTentioiiB  of  ^e  religious  poets.    How  this  was 
pei^Hiited  by  Dante,  and  how  it  was  a  require- 
ment of  his  age,  which  others  had  endeavoured, 
leas  efficaciously,  to  supply,  we  shall  see  in  our 
oonclnding  chapter;  and  we  shall  see,  that  his 
peat  work  has  a  more  permanent  value, that 
its  contents  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beaaty  may 
be,  to  us  who  can  sift  them  from  the  false  alloy 
of  temporary  admixture,  more  available  than  to 
the  adoring  crowds  who  hastened,  in  the  genera- 
tion after  the  poet's  deatti,  ei^rly  to  hear  the 
«  Diviiia  Commedia "  expounded  by  the  famous 
scholars  of  the  day,  who  were,  in  all  the  chief 
Italian  cities,  appointed  and  specially  Baloried  as 
professors  of  the  Wisdom  of  Dante.   But  a  larger 
measore  of  wisdom,  as  toe  believe,  was  to  be  given 
to  the  world.    It  was  not  in  vain  thot  the  fam- 
ished Paterani,  and  the  disciples  of  Dolcino,  whom 
our  poet  despised  as  insane  faoatios,  went  forth 
out  of  their  homes  to  die  in  the  wintry  wilder- 
ness,—  not  in  vain  that  the  Albigenses  were 
slaughtered  in  Languedoc,  and  that,  somewhile 
afterwards,  the  memorable  drama  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  was  enacted,  and  Jerome  and  John 
Husa  delivered  their  souls  of  evil,  and  delivered 
thor  limbs  to  the  Are.    True-hearted  AVickliffe 
iraB  to  move,  with  tongue  and  pen,  in  the  same 
cause;  the  Lollard  poor  weavers,  murmuring  of 
the  love  of  Christ  at  tb^  looms,  were  to  die  in 
flames  for  that  murmur;  and,  with  thenar  brave 
knights  and  gentlemen  were  to  walk  manAilly  to 
the  stake.  Luther  was  to  stand  before  the  princes 
and  prelates  of  Germany,  with  his  final  magnift- 
emt  egotism,  "  Hwe  X  am ;  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise ;  God  help  me  I "   Protestant  liberty  of  eon- 
■oenoe  was  to  be  acknowledged,  after  immense 
tnrahle  and  dispute,  as  the  essential  principle  of 
the  new  dispensation. 

It  was  very  difficult,  in  England,  for  the  first 
c«ntury  or  two  of  the  Keformation,  to  make  people 
understand  what  it  meant.  '  Spiritual  peers,  and 


into  the  same  error ;  till  persecution,  and  Laud's 
High  Commission  Court,  with  the  gaol  and  pillory, 
taught  them  to  seek  in  it  nothing  short  of  absolute 
toleration  for  all.  Milton,  the  son  of  a  Catholic 
who  had  been  disinherited  for  adopting  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  discerned  the  essential  truth  at  the 
first  glance.  We  are  not  going  to  analyse  Milton's 
opinions  either  upon  the  doctrines  or  the  disoipline 
of  the  Church.  Episcopacy,  or  presbytery,  litur- 
gical and  ceremonial  services,  Athanasian  or  Arian 
creeds, — these  are  matters  about  which  we  do  not 
yet  agree ;  but  we  agree,  pretty  well,  in  letting 
each  other  think  alone.  We  pri^  Hilton's 
theological  writings  mainly  for  this, — ^that,  more 
vigorously  than  an^  others  of  that  age,  the^  assert 
the  freedom  of  disoussion,  whether  against  an 
usurping  prelacy,  or  "new  presbyter,  who  was 
but  old  priest  writ  large."  Thfdr  tone  is  not, 
always,  very  modest  or  graoious ;  but  the  hearty 
and  honest  temper  of  the  man  riiould  make  a 
candid  adversary  even  foi^ve  his  scorn. 

And  it  was  flrom  his  conviction  of  the  incal- 
culable worth  and  dignity  of  humanity  that 
Milton  derived  this  noble  zeal  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  man,  this  indignation  with  all  spiritual 
as  well  as  political  usurpation.  It  was  because  he 
held  a  man,  with  his  nature  treely  exercised,  the 
genuine  lord  of  himself  and  his  own  life,  to  be 
the  crown  of  all  earthly  things,  and  incomparably 
superior  to  all  distinctions  of  oonventional  creation, 
that  he  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  cause  of  free 
manhood.  Ajid  when  the  kind  obscurity  came 
over  his  outward  prospect,  and  allowed  his  mind, 
relieved &om  the  "garish  eye"  of  public  contro- 
versy, to  "  soar  as  a  poet  in  the  high  region  of 
his  fanoi^,  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him,"  it  was  the,  primitive  nature  of  man, 
the  naked  innooenoe  of  £den,  unadorned  by  the 
additions  of  external  circumstauc^  that  he  chose 
to  celebrate;  and  the  loss  of  that  innocence  he 
chose  to  deplore. 

We  design  to  make  the  postry  of  our  three  great 
poets  the  sulneot  of  one  concluding  essay,  to  the 
purposes  of  which  all  that  has  been  stated  hitherto 
will  be  found  contributory.  We  have  abstained 
from  reviewing  the  events  and  social  influences  of 
Milton's  age,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  space 
given  to  the  fMiner  two,  because  they  are  topics 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  he  will  deserve 


ro^al  defenders  of  the  faith,  supposed  it  was  some-  the  greatest  place,  judged  by  his  poetic  genius, 
thing  for  their  proper  advante^e.    Puritans  &ll|  (To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  in. 
THE  nsss.* 


V»  does  not  know— *  by  name  at  least — this 
oma  sprite,  whose  tricks  generally  bew  the  stomp 


*  Nune  given  in  Denmark  to  he  little  faomehold 
sprite  described  in  the  text.— rraiw. 


of  good-natured  merriment?  Who  has  not  heard 
of  his  plump  little  figure,  and  his  red  Jacobin  cap 
— the  symbol  of  unrestricted  liberty  ?  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  house  he  chooses  for  his  abode, 
is  perfectly  secure  from  fire,  storm,  and  thieves? 
And,  therefore,  who  would  be  severe  upon  him, 
although  he  does  sometimes  prove  himself  little 
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nuschieroTiB?  That  lie  rides  the  horse  in  the  stable 

until  it  is  corcred  with  foam,  is  no  doubt  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  animal  wholesome  exercise ; 
that  he  milks  the  cows  before  the  milkmaid  ar- 
rives,  is  merely  to  teach  her  to  rise  earlier ;  and 
if  he  do  now  and  then  steal  a  hen's  e^,  or  run  a 
race  with  the  cats  in  the  garret,  or  upeet  a  pail  of 
milk  in  the  dairy,  who  would  quarrel  with  him, 
or  begrudge  him  the  portion  of  Christmas  por- 
ridge* which  a  thrifty  housewife  never  foils  to 
set  aside  for  him  in  a  comer  of  the  garret.  It  is 
only  when  tbis  attention  is  neglected,  that  his 
tricks  assume  a  character  of  malevolence;  for, 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  good  dame  may  be  sure 
that  the  porridge  or  the  soup  will  be  burnt,  that 
the  beer  will  turn  sour,  that  the  milk  for  the 
cheese  wiU  not  curdle,  or  that  she  may  have  to 
chum  a  whole  day  wiliiout  getting  butter. 

Well,  a  little  bogie  of  tMs  description  had  from 
time  immemorial  taken  np  its  abode  at  Ansbjerg, 
although  it  would  seem  that  this  was  not  his  cmly 
dwelling-plaoe,  as  yean  would  sometimes  elapse 
without  Ms  being  heard  of.  However,  j  nst  at  the 
time  when  our  story  commences,  he  had  again 
begun  to  pla^  bis  pranks  in  the  manor  house. 
Ttoca  time  to  time  the  gardener  missed  his  sweetest 
flowers  and  his  finest  firuits,  and,  strange  to  tell, 
these  would  in  the  morning  be  found  in  Miss 
Motte's  room,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to 
prove  that  tliis  young  lady  stood  high  iu  the  good 
graces  of  the  Nisse.  Further,  the  grooms  related 
that,  often  at  night,  matters  were  not  right  in  the 
stables,  and  that  in  the  morning  one  or  another 
of  the  horses  would  be  as  completely  done  up,  as 
if  it  had  been  on  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey. 
The  grooms  asserted  (and  who  would  doubt  the 
truth  of  their  assertion),  that  they  had  frequently 
gone  into  the  stables  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter,  but  everything  would  then  become  sud- 
denly quiet.  Once  only  they  had  spied  the  Niti^t 
red  cap,  and  since  then  they  had  never  ventured  to 
interfere.  These  accoxmts  were  still  further  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact  that,  one  night,  as  Kiels  Game- 
keeper was  returning  from  Yiboi^,  he  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  find  his  way  from  Demstmp  to  the 
manor,  though  ho  was  neiuier  tipsy  nor  demented, 
and  although  the  road  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  the  moon  was  at  the  f\ill.  Whether  he  would 
or  not,  his  legs  would  carry  him  in  among  the 
alder  plantations  in  the  marshes  on  the  roadside, 
where  he  repeatedly  saw  the  red  cap  peeping  at 
him  from  behind  the  trees.  As  Niels  was  a  cou- 
rageous fellow  he  challenged  his  mischievous 
tormentor,  but  every  time  he  opened  his  lipa  he 
stumbled,  and  the  only  answer  he  got  was  a  shrill 
cry,  which  sometimes  sounded  like  the  crowing 
of  the  blackcock,  and  sometimes  like  the  notes 
of  the  woodcock.  When,  at  length,  he  had  made 
his  way  out  of  the  swampy  labyrinth,  tattered 
and  torn  and  covered  with  mud,  he  thought  he 
heard  behind  him  the  bleating  of  the  fawns  and 
the  whistle  of  the  snipes,  though,  it  was  neither 


•  Bice  boiled  in  milk  bo  u  to  form  a  thick  porridge 
teams  the  Ghristmas  dish  of  the  people  of  Denmark. — 
Tnm. 


the  season  for  fbwns  or  snipe.  Such  bighly  re- 
spectable testimony  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Jfim 
could  not  of  course  but  make  a  strong  impression 
on  the  inmates  of  the  manor-house,  particularly 
on  the  females,  and  even  his  honour  himself  re- 
ceived tiiese  and  nn^T^^i^t*'  accounts  in  significant 
silence. 

Thus  stood  matters  when  the  expedition  against 
Black  Mads  was  undertaken ;  an  expedititm  that 
formed  so  memorable  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Ansbjerg  that,  for  many  years  after,  it  was  usual 
among  the  inhabitants  to  date  from  this  era.  The 
day  passed,  and  the  inmates  of  the  manor  who 
had  rema^ied  at  home  awaited  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation the  return  ot  the  army  of  execution; 
but  evening  came,  and  midnight  came,  still  the 
troops  did  not  make  their  appearance.  It  was 
then  thought  likely  that  the  delinquent,  having 
been  captured,  had  at  once  been  conveyed  to 
Yiborg,  and  that  tiie  captors,  requiring  rest  end 
refreshment  after  the  frtbguM  of  t^ie  day,  had  de- 
termined np(m  remaining  the  night  over  in  tiie 
<Atj.  This  being  ultimately  ta^n  for  granted, 
the  ladies  and  the  whtde  hoiuehold,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  man-servant,  went  to  bed.  At 
length,  abont  an  hoar  after  midnight,  Squire 
Kai  and  his  groom  returned.  But,  before  I  pro- 
ceed further,  I  must  e^lain  the  cause  of  Qas  late 
return,  and  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  rest  of 
the  expeditionary  force. 

The  poacher's  cabin — -which  had  been  built  by 
himself  in  a  very  simple  style,  with  walls  of  grass 
turf,  and  roof  of  heather  laid  loosely  on  the  top  of 
crooked  branches  of  oak,  propped  against  each 
other  in  the  way  of  rafters — enjoyed  a  most  ad- 
vantageous position  in  point  of  defence.  From 
the  middle  of  a  peat-bog,  which  was  upwards  of 
two  miles  in  circumference,  rose  a  little  moimd, 
which  had  never  been  known  to  be  under  water 
even  after  the  most  sudden  thaw,  and  which  oould 
not  be  approached  on  horseback  except  by  a  nar- 
row strip  of  firm  ground,  which  wound  its  way 
through  the  bog :  upon  this  mound  Slack  Mods 
had  built  his  idyllic  dwellii^,  and  here  he  and 
his  wife  and  tiiree  children  lived  on  the  chances 
of  the  chase.  Hie  lai^  game  was  eitfaGr  eaten 
l^esh,  salted,  or  smoked;  the  smaller  game  was 
stealthily  sold,  together  with  the  skins  of  the 
deer  and  the  fox — afkd  with  tiie  money  thus  pro- 
cured they  bought  bread  and  bacon,  and  the 
mother  and  chilt&en  begged  mUk  frvm  the  nei^- 
bouring  farms.  Bay  had  just  begun  to  dawn 
when  Uie  owner  of  Ansbjeig  and  his  troop  arrived 
at  the  bog.  Kiels  Gamekeeper,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  terrain,  rode  in  front,  and 
led  the  united  armies  successfully  to  the  place 
where  he  had  many  a  time  seen  and  sworn  at  the 
humble  citadel.  But  to  his  utter  amazement  no 
cabin  could  he  now  discover,  though  it  was  quite 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  it  had  it  been  there. 
As  usual,  the  first  thing  he  had  recourse  to  was  an 
emphatic  oath.  The  Squire,  who  rode  up  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  so  hearty  an  outpouring,  gave 
his  gamekeeper  a  fjiiinilflr  moniing  greeting,  and 
insisted  that  he  had  mista^i^  the  road  and  toongjit 
them  to  a  wrong^g)^  was  sure 
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that  he  had  made  no  mistake,  declared,  nay,  even 
called  a  dozen  black  angels  to  witness,  that  the 
cabin  used  to  be  on  that  very  spot,  but  that  Mads 
mast  hare  made  it  invisible,  with  the  help,  no 
doabt,  of  his  good  friend  with  the  doven  foot; 
for  it  was  quite  certain  he  understood  the  art  of 
what  the  common  people  call  "  deceiving  the 
sight."    The  Squire  was  on  the  point  of  adopting 
this  view  of  the  question  as  the  moat  reasonable, 
when  Squire  Kai,  who  had  ridden  further  on, 
cried  out,  **  There  is  fire  here ! "    Every  one  now 
hurried  forward,  and  it  was  Boon  discovered  that 
the  cabin  lay  in  aahea,  in  which  a  spark  was  here 
and  there  still  glimmering.    This  discovery  led 
l^iels  Gamekeeper  to  the  conclusion  that  the  long- 
tailed  personage  before  alluded  to  had  at  length 
taken  possession  of  Mads  and  the  whole  nest. 
The  young  Squire,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion 
that  Mads  himself  had  set  fire  to  the  cabin  and 
then  fled.     It  being  now  broad  daylight,  the 
party  proceeded  to  explore  more  fiilly  tiie  spot 
where  the  conflagration  had  taken  place,  but 
nothing  was  found  except  ashes,  embers,  coal,  and 
charred  bones,  which  latter  the  huntsman  pro- 
nounced to  be  those  of  red  deer.    It  was  now 
resolved  that  search  should  bo  made  on  the  sur- 
rounding heaths,  as  in  all  probability  the  fugitive 
and  his  family  were  not  &r      and  in  consequence, 
the  troop  divided  into  four  divisvms  to  e^lore  the 
four  quarters  of  the  compass,  the  yoiing  Squire 
selecting  the  east  for  himself  and  his  groom  and 
one  man  more — perhaps  witii  a  view  to  being 
nearer  to  Ansbjerg  and  his  betrothed.  But  all  his 
exertions  were  fruitless ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  that 
he  rode  backwards  and  forwards,  fatiguing  himself 
and  his  men  and  horses.    Sometimes  he  thought 
that  he  could  discern  objects  moving  at  a  distance, 
but  upon  closer  examination  they  were  found  to 
be  sheep,  or  heaps  of  peat.    At  one  moment  he 
felt  certain  that  he  saw  human  beings,  but,  as  he 
and  his  followers  advanced,  the  forms  became 
gradually  more  indistinct,  till  at  length  they 
entirely  disappeared.    The  groom  explained  the 
optical  deception  by  an  old  tradition  which  says, 
that  in  olden  times  a  battle  was  fought  in  this 
locality,  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  fallen  some- 
times played  the  bloody  game  over  again.  In- 
deed, "  when  he  was  shepherd-boy,  he  used  often 
at  sun-rise  to  see  whole  regiments  drawn  up,  and 
officers  on  horseback  riding  up  and  down  the 
lines,  and  the  hostile  armies  meeting  and  fighting, 
now  the  one  retiring  and  then  the  other.   In  lus 
grand&thor's  time  they  oonld  distinctly  hear  the 
word  of  command,  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  the 
clashing  of  the  weapons,  and  the  groans  of  the 
wounded."  Sut  the  young  Squire,  who  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  fata  morffana,  and  had  witnessed 
the  phenomena  himself^  hiughed  at  his  servant, 
and  in  his  heart  cursed  the  black  poacher  and  all 
his  tribe. 

lu  making  preparation  for  the  expedition  it  had 
been  forgotten  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  but 
food  being  a  necessary  foundation  for  heroic  valour, 
the  third  part  of  the  young  Squire's  division  had 
been  despatched  to  nuU^e  up  for  past  neglect;  but 
as  eToning  vas  coming  <>n,  and  the  man  had  not 


yet  returned,  the  hungry  Squire  resolved  upon 
turning  his  steps  homewards.  However,  it  was 
easier  to  come  to  this  decision  than  to  carry  it 
out :  the  horses  were  fagged,  and  as  much  in  want 
of  refreshment  as  the  ndera.  The  retreat  was 
therefore  but  a  slow  one,  and  they  were  not  able 
to  get  across  the  heath  before  night  came  on. 
The  consequence  was,  that  this  ^taohment  of 
the  operating  army  lost  its  way,  and  therefore  did 
not  reach  Ansbjerg  before  midnight. 

In  order  to  avoid  further  digressions  in  my 
story,  I  win  here  briefly  mention,  that  the  three 
other  divisions  had  been  equally  unfortunate.  la 
vain  did  they  search  other  bogs ;  in  vain  did  they 
scour  the  country,  riding  up  hill  and  down  dale; 
in  vain  did  they  make  inquiries  in  every  village 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  every  detached  house 
that  they  came  to:  no  one  had  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  Blwsk  Mads.  The  whole  day  was 
spent  in  this  way,  and  the  troops  being  ultimately 
compelled  to  go  into  night  quarters,  the  Squire  of 
Ansbjerg  took  up  his  at  Bydhangej  and  not 
until  after  two  days'  successful  grouse  shooting 
did  he  reach  his  home. 

The  weary  young  Squire,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  at  length  como  safoly  into  port^  had  hardly 
finished  satisfying  the  demands  of  hunger,  before 
he  serioudy  thought  of  paying  his  debt  to  sleep. 
He  therefore  ordered  hu  servant  to  light  him  up 
to  his  room,  but  as  the  latter  was  unlo<^ing  the 
door,  the  key  broke,  and  the  comb  remained  in 
the  lock.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  To  curse 
the  door,  the  lock,  the  smith,  the  servant,  and 
Black  Mads  into  the  bargain,  was  tried  without 
avail.  To  get  the  lock  off,  hammer  and  screw- 
driver would  be  necessary,  and  the  noise  occasioned 
thereby  would  wake  every  one  in  the  house.  If 
this  were  done,  what  would  be  the  good  of  his 
having  kept  so  quiet  hitiierto,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  ladies,  and  of  his  having  even  been 
content  to  sup  upon  nothing  but  a  slice  of  cold 
roast  beef,  which  his  servant  had  by  some  means 
or  other  procured  for  him  ?  In  cases  such  as  this 
first  thoughts  are  best ;  and  the  servant,  with  a 
doubtful  glance  at  his  master,  therefore  ventured 
to  suggest  that  he  should  sleep  in  the  turret 
chamber.  At  the  mention  of  this  well-known 
room  of  ill  repute,  a  slight  shudder  came  over 
the  young  Squire,  but  he  trifed  to  conceal  his  fear 
behind  a  smile,  and  by  asking  in  an  indiffinrent 
tone  of  voice :  "  If  the  bed  in  that  room  was 
made?"  The  answer  was  in  the  afAnm^ve; 
the  mistress  always  had  a  bed  ready  there  in  case 
it  should  be  wanted,  though,  in  the  memory  of 
man,  it  had  never  been  occupied.  As  the  good 
lady  always  kept  the  keys  of  tho  other  spare- 
rooms,  but  considered  it  an  unnecessary  precaution 
with  regard  to  this  one,  which  only  contained  a 
bed,  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  table,  and  was 
besides  protected  from  thieves  by  the  mystery 
which  hung  over  it,  evasion  and  objections  would 
no  longer  avail,  and  Squire  Kai  therefore  allowed 
himseli'  to  be  ushered  into  the  room. 

The  servant  having  assisted  his  master  to  un- 
dress, and  having  placed  the  candltrffli/ti^ltiable, 
left  the  room  and  shut  the  do«.  ^"'-^^^ 
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It  was  a  gloomy  autumnal  night.  The  moon, 
which  was  in  the  third  quarter,  shed  her  rays 
through  the  narrow  window.  The  wind  blew 
high ;  small  clouds  passed  in  rapid  and  regular 
succession  over  the  moon,  and  their  shadows  glided 
like  the  pictures  in  a  camera  chiara  over  the  white 
walls  of  the  turret  chamber,  and  disappeared  up 
the  chimney ;  while  the  wind  shook  the  lattice 
end  whistled  through  the  crericea.  Squire  Kai 
was  not  a  coward ;  he  feared  not  to  meet  a  foe 
face  to  face,  or  to  ride  the  most  spirited  horse — 
even  were  it  a  Bucephalus;  in  short,  he  feared 
nothing  living,  but  lor  spirite  he  entertained  a 
very  great  respect.  Time  and  drcmnstances,  but 
particularly  the  ill  repute  of  the  turret  chamber, 
now  made  the  blood  flow  faster  in  his  veins ;  and 
all  the  old  ghost-stories  he  had  ever  heard  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  heated  imagination ; 
phantasms  and  Morpheus  were  contending  for 
power  over  him,  and  the  first  gained  the  victory. 
However,  his  valour  still  so  far  maintained  the 
mastery  over  his  fears,  that  he  did  not  close  his 
eyes,  but  stared  fixedly  at  the  opposite  wall, 
where  the  shadows  seemed  gradually  to  take  form 
and  acquire  significance.  In  such  cases  it  is  al- 
ways a  relief  to  feel  that  one's  back  is  free;  the 
brave  Squire  therefore  raised  himself  up,  cast 
aside  the  curtains  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
looked  back.  The  bed  stood  close  to  the  wall, 
opposite  the  spacious  chimney  and  the  door,  at 
the  foot  of  it  was  the  window,  and  at  the  head 
hung  an  old  pcture  of  a  redoubtable  knight,  clad 
in  armour,  with  a  iace  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,  sur- 
rounded with  a  iffofusian  of  black  rii^fets.  On 
this  picture,  which  was  more  or  less  distinctly 
visible  according  as  the  clouds  flitted  over  the 
moon.  Squire  Kgi'a  aoxiouB  gaze  was  flxed. 
"WTien  the  bright  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  it, 
the  knight's  fuce  seemed  to  expand  into  a  smile ; 
when  a  cloud  threw  its  shadow  over  it,  it  con- 
tracted to  a  fearful  scowl.  Perhaps  it  was  a  for- 
mer ovraer  of  the  manor,  who,  now  that  hie  race 
was  extinct,  and  his  property  had  passed  into 
other  hands,  hod  been  banished  to  this  remote 
comer ;  and  who,  by  nightly  visits,  revenged 
himself  upon  his  succeMors  for  the  contempt  with 
which  they  treated  him.  Courage  and  fear  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  young  Squire's  breast, 
as  did  light  and  shadow  on  the  wall.  At  length, 
making  a  prodigious  effort  to  get  the  better  of 
his  fear,  he  laid  himself  down  on  his  pillow  and 
Burreni^red  to  the  power  of  Morpheus. 

Great  fatigue  does  not  always  insure  the 
soundest  sleep.  The  young  Squire  had  not,  per- 
haps, slept  more  than  half-an-hour,  when  he  was 
awoke  by  a  noise  like  the  turning  of  a  key  in  a 
rusty  lock.  Involuntarily  he  opened  his  eyes; 
they  fell  upon  the  door  opposite,  where  a  white 
figure  appeared  and  vanished  almost  at  the  same 
moment— the  doc^  closed  with  a  slight  creaking. 
A  cold,  creeping  sensation  paraed  over  the  young 
man's  head,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  hair  were  standing 
on  end,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  self-possession; 
imagination  had  not  yet  quite  conquered  reason. 
**  It  might  have  been  the  servant,"  he  thought, 
"who,  though  undressed,  wished  to  ascertain  if 


the  candle  had  been  extinguished."  Somewhat 
tranquillised  by  this  hypothesis,  he  turned  away 
his  eyes,  but  now  beheld  at  the  window  the  uppra 
part  of  a  man's  flgnre.  The  outlinee  of  the  head 
and  shoulders  were  perfectly  distinct^  and  lighted 
up  by  the  moon's  rays;  the  figure  seemed  to  turn 
its  back  towards  him.  Fear  now  got  the  upper 
hand  and  almost  took  away  his  breath.  The 
figure  sighed,  raised  one  hand  and  seemed  to  trace 
some  words  on  the  window-panes.  On  senng  tlus 
the  young  Squire's  courage  entirdy  fbrsook  him. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Escape  he  coold  not; 
for  if  he  attempted  to  do  so  by  the  door  through 
which  the  white  figure  had  Tanished,  he  might 
fall  into  an  ambush.  The  window  was  defended 
by  its  mysterious  occupant,  and  other  outlets  he 
knew  none.  True  enough  there  is  one  more  re- 
source, to  which  people  sometimes  have  recourse, 
viz.  to  creep  under  the  bed-clothes ;  bat  as  it  is 
well-known  that  some  ghosts  are  so  playful  that 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  pull  the  bed-clothes  off 
people,  I  could  not  venture  unconditionally  to  re- 
commend this  expedient.  As  for  our  Squire,  he 
was  either  not  acquainted  with  it,  or  he  was 
ashamed  to  resort  to  it,  and  his  natural  countge 
once  more  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  called  on^ 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  At  this  challenge  the  appa- 
rition seemed  -to  turn  quickly  round,  hut  gave  no 
answer :  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  moments  it 
vanished  slowly,  sinking  down  below  the  window, 
and  all  was  quiet.  No  wanderer  who  has  lost  his 
way  can  long  more  intens^  for  daylight  than  did 
the  poor  young  Squire.  He  did  not  veature  to 
shut  his  eyes,  for  fear  tha^  when  he  opened  them 
again,  he  might  behold  something  that  he  would 
rather  not  see,  but  continued  to  stare  at  the  door, 
the  chimney-place,  and  the  window.  Terror^ 
stricken,  he  listened  with  fixed  attention  to  evciy 
sound,  but  heard  nothing  save  the  whistling  of 
the  wind,  the  rattling  of  the  window-frames,  and 
his  own  heavy  breathing.  At  last  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  objects  in  the  room,  he  got  up  and 
examined  them  all  minutely.  But  his  trouble 
was  fruitless :  the  chimney-board  was  in  its  place, 
the  door  of  the  chamber  was  shut,  ^e  whidow 
was  well  fiistened,  and  other  outlets  there  were 
not.  He  was  now  convinced,  and  hurried  to  leave 
these  unquiet  night^quarters,  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination never  to  enter  them  again. 

As  soon  as  the  family  met  at  breakfast,  and  the 
young  Squire  had  given  an  account  of  the  uniuc- 
cessfiil  expedition  of  the  preceding  day,  his  hostess 
very  naturally  inquired  how  he  had  uept  aftw  sH 
his  &tigue.  "  Vei^  well  1"  was  the  reply.  Hiss 
Mette  smiled :  "  Bid  you  not  sleep  in  the  turret- 
chamber  ?  I  tiiink  my  maid  told  me  so."  Sqnin 
Eai  confessed  tiut  he  had,  but  as  he  was  annooi 
to  conceal  from  his  betrothed  what  a  fright  he  had 
been  in,  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  silent  with 
regard  to  what  he  had  experienced.  Miss  Mette, 
however,  determined  to  make  him  confess,  assured 
him  "that  she  could  see  by  his  eye*  that  be 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  that  he  looked 
very  pale."  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  un- 
pleasant o(HiTWBtiti<ni,  he  assured  dter,  in  Kbm, 
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that  the  room  ^lad  been  "  purified,"  adding,  that 
even  ehe  might  Bleep  there  if  she  had  the  courage 
to  do  so.  "  Well,  I  think  I  will  try  it  aome 
night,"  she  replied,  and  the  subject  was  then 
dropped. 

Several  days  elapsed  after  the  retain  of  the  elder 
Squire,  before  the  turret-chamber  was  again  alluded 
to  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  every  one  was  engaged 
in  suggesting,  weighiag,  and  considering  vatiouB 
ways  and  means  by  which  Black  Uads  might  have 
been  captured,  and  in  conjecturing  where  he  now 
kept  himself  concealed ;  and  next,  it  took  some 
time  to  g;iTe  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  the 
two  days*  sport  at  Kydhange.  When  this  subject 
also  was  exhausted,  Miss  Mette  led  the  conver- 
sation to  the  haunted  chamber,  by  informing  her 
fether  that  her  betrothed  had  spent  a  night  in  it, 
and  making  him  observe  how  very  grave  he  be- 
came. The  young  Squire  had  now  to  imdcrgo  a 
second  examination  by  two  inquisitors,  one  of 
whom,  the  young  lady,  drove  him  so  completely 
into  the  comer  by  her  playful  attacks,  that  he  at 
length  recalled  hia  former  assertions,  and  con- 
fessed that  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  occupy  the 
tu^t- chamber  again. 

"  For  shame !  ou'j;ht  a  man  of  gentle  blood  to  be 
afraid  of  a  shadow  ?"  said  Miss  Mette.  '*  Woman 
88 1  am,  I  woxild  not  hesitate  to  encounter  such  an 
adventure." 

"  I  will  bet  my  brown  gelding  that  you  will 
not  venture  to  do  so  V  answered  the  young  Squire. 

"  And  I  will  put  my  Isabel  against  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  lady. 

At  first  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  jest  on  her 
part ;  but  when  she  insisted  that  the  bet  should 
stand,  both  her  betrothtd  and  her  father  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  her  from  so  rash  an  undertaking. 
However,  she  continued  firm  to  her  resolution ; 
and  on  perceiving  this,  the  young  Squire  felt  that 
heougbt  to  make  full  confession  of  all  that  he  had 
seen.  The  old  Squire  shook  his  head ;  but  Miss 
Mt'tte  laughed,  and  insisted  that  the  whole  had 
been  a  dream ;  and  to  convince  him  that  it  was  so, 
the  felt  the  more  bound  to  carry  out  her  deter- 
mination. The  old  gentleman,  whose  fatherly 
pride  was  flattered  by  his  daughter's  courage,  now 
gave  his  consent  to  her  plan ;  and  the  only  point 
Kquire  Kai  was  able  to  carry  was,  that  a  bell- 
string  should  be  hung  within  reach  of  her  bed,  and 
that  her  moid  should  sleep  in  the  room  with  her. 
Miss  Mette,  on  her  side,  nutde  it  a  condition  that 
no  one  should  stir  out  of  bed,  that  it  might  not 
afterwards  be  said  that  they  luid  scared  away  the 
ghosts,  and  that  no  one  was  to  have  a  light  after 
eleven  o'clock.  The  Either  and  the  betrayed  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  so-called  gUded  chamber, 
which  was  only  separated  firomthetunet-chamber 
^  a  long  passage,  and  in  which  hung  the  bell 
which  the  young  lady  was  to  ring  in  case  of  need. 
Mrs.  Kirsten,  not  less  courageous  than  her  daughter, 
made  no  objections  to  the  arrangements,  and  the 
^oiog  night  was  fixed  for  the  experiment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  IBSnCTlON. 

The  important  night  on  which  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  brown  gelding  and  the  Isabel  was  to 
be  determined,  brought  but  little  sleep  .to  the 
family  and  the  servants ;  every  one  was  in  anxious 
expectation  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  the  noise 
of  the  oats  and  the  screeching  of  the  owls,  and  the 
barking  of  the  dogn,  drove  away  "  old  sbut-thc- 
eye"  whenever  he  attempted  to  ste^  a  march  upon 
them.  The  grooms  heard  the  horses  snort  and 
kick ;  the  steward  fiinoied  that  he  heard  bogs  of 
com  being  dragged  about  in  tiie  com-loft;  to  the 
dairymaids  it  seemed  as  if  the  churn  were  work- 
ing ;  and  the  housekeeper  was  sure  that  some  one 
was  rummaging  about  in  her  store-room.  The 
inmates  of  the  gilded  chamber  were  as  wide-awake 
as  all  the  rest ;  both  the  gentlemen  lay  perfectly 
quiet,  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  little 
silver  bell  which  hung  between  them ;  but  it  re- 
mained silent.  When  the  turret-clock  struck  one, 
the  young  Squire  began  to  think  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  his  losing  his  wogor ;  but  consoled 
bimself  with  the  thought  that  to  lose  to  a  wife  was 
only  like  taking  from  one  hand  to  put  into  the 
other.  But  to  be  brief:  the  night  passed  as 
quietly  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  ghost 
or  hobgoblin  in  the  world.  At  the  first  dawn  of 
day  both  the  gentlemen  got  up,  and  hastened  to 
give  a  morning  greeting  to  the  daring  spirit- 
queller.  They  tapped  at  the  door;  no  "  come  in" 
resounded.  Bo&  mistress  and  nmid  were  probably 
still  in  a  sweet  sleep.  Papa  opened  the  door  — 
stepped  in  —  and  lo  !  Miss  Mette  s  bed  was  empty 
and  the  covering  thrown  aside.  "  Bravo  !"  erica 
the  young  Squire,  who  learned  the  fact  from  the 
amazed  father's  exclamations ;  "  she  has  taken 
flight,  and  the  Isabel  is  mine."  The  old  gentle- 
man now  turned  to  the  maid's  bed.  She  was  not 
either  to  be  peen ;  but  when  he  pulled  down  the 
covering,  there  she  lay,  looking  as  if  she  were  in  a 
burning  fever.  To  her  master's  first  anxious 
inquiry  she  made  no  reply,  but  stared  wildly  at 
both  tlie  gentlemen.  At  length  she  recovered  her 
speech,  and  related,  in  an  agitated  and  imconnected 
manner,  that  a  little  after  midnight  she  saw  a  ter- 
rible ghost  come  out  of  the  wall,  and  that  she  had 
been  so  frightened  that  she  had  crept  under  the 
covering,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since :  of 
what  passed  after  she  had  thus  got  herself  into 
safety,  she  knew  nothing.  But  this  soon  came  to 
tight ;  for  it  was  discovered  that  the  window  was 
open,  and  that  a  ladder  was  on  the  outside  of  it : 
that  Miss  Mette  had  been  carried  off  was  evident, 
but  by  whom? 

The  wl^c  house  was  in  the  greatest  uproar  md 
confhsion.  Cries,  and  lamentations,  and  male- 
dictions were  hcaid  on  all  sides.  To  pursue  the 
fugitives  was  the  father's  and  the  betrothcd's  first 
thought;  but  in  what  direction?  Mrs.  Kirsten, 
the  most  collected  of  them  all,  proposed  that  there 
should  first  be  a  general  review  of  the  household ; 
and  the  master  undertook  this  in  person.  He 
called  over  the  names  of  the  servants,  and  declared 
that  none  sren  misslDg,  ETery  one  laboured 
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under  the  same  mistake,  until  3iIts.  Kirsten  asked, 
"  Where  is  the  clerk  > "  "  The  clerk !  the  clerk !" 
passed  from  month  to  mouth;  every  one  looked 
aroond,  they  looked  at  each  other,  tne^  looked  at 
themselTes.  No !  the  clerk  was  posifiTely  not 
fhere.  The  steward  and  two  orthree  <^  the  others 
now  hnzried  over  to  the  steward's  office ;  and  the 
master  called  to  the  grooms,  "  to  saddle  the  horses 
and  to  be  as  quick  as  thunder  and  lightning !" 
The  steward  came  back  panting  and  out  of  breath 
with  the  news,  that  the  clerk  must  hare  decamped, 
for  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in  the  night  before ; 
his  spurs  and  his  whip  were  not  either  to  be  foimd. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  grooms  came  running 
to  say,  that  the  Isabel  was  not  in  the  stable.  Every 
one  stood  in  dumb  amazement,  until  Urs.  Kirsten 
broke  the  silence.  "  Our  daughter,"  she  said, 
"could  not  possibly  have  been  carried  off  by  a 
low-bom  Bcnvener ;  that  fellow  must  have  come 
here  as  the  spy  of  another.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  spoiler  comes  from  ttie  "West ;  try  if  you  cannot 
discover  their  traces  on  the  Yium  Boad,  and  then 
hasten  after  them.  It  is  not  too  late  to  overtake 
them ;  the  Isabel  oamiot  go  flax  with  two  cm  her 
back." 

The  lady's  conjectures  proved  to  be  correct.  On 
the  road  mentioned  were  discovered  prints  of  the 
hoo&  of  a  horse  going  at  a  brisk  pace ;  and  not  far 
from  the  house  a  bow  of  ribbon  was  found,  and  a 
little  farther  on  a  glove,  both  of  which  belonged 
to  Miss  Uette. 

Both  Hie  Squires  set  out  armed  with  guns, 
pistols,  and  swords,  and  followed  by  the  game- 
keeper and  four  men  also  well  armed ;  and  Mrs. 
Kirsten  called  out  to  them  to  bring  home  the 
young  people  dead  or  alive.  Until  they  reached 
Vium  ttie  traces  were  perfectly  distinct ;  but  here 
the  pnrstters  would  have  been  foiled,  had  not  a 
peasant  whom  they  met  told  them  that  a  couple 
of  hours  before  daybreak  he  had  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofs  coming  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  they  soon  again 
discovered  the  traces,  which  continued  in  the  same 
direction  past  tiie  inn  at  Ilvam,  where  they  learnt 
that  two  hours  ago  the  dogs  had  been  barkiug 
Variously.  It  was  plain  that  the  fugitives  had 
here  begun  to  slacken  their  speed.  Their  pur- 
suers arrived  at  Sjorap,  where  a  man  had  heard  a 
horse  go  by,  and  thought  he  saw  two  persons  on 
it.  But  now  the  traces  were  lost.  From  this 
point  ran  several  roads,  aU^with  deep  and  narrow 
wheel-ruts  ;  whicb  was  the  right  one  ?  The 
fagitiTes  had  not  chosen  either  of  them,  probably 
fearing  that  the  horse  might  fall ;  but  had  gone  in 
on  the  heath.  The  Ansbjerg  cavalcade  halted  in 
order  to  hold  a  cotmcil.  One  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal roads  ran  in  the  direction  of  north-west, 
another  in  south-west,  and  the  third  right  between 
the  two.  While  it  was  being  discussed  which 
road  should  be  taken,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  in  parti- 
cular upon  the  suspected  clerk.  One  of  the  men 
said,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  seen  the 
clerk  before  while  he  was  in  the  Dragoons ;  but 
he  could  not  remember  where.  Another  had  seen 
a  Btronger  speaking  to  him  in  the  iroods  a  coujde 


of  days  before,  and  he  thought  ho  heard  the 
stranger  call  him  lieutenant.  A  sudden  thought 
now  flawed  through  the  tAd  Squire's  mind; 
"  Ba  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  then  we  will  take  the 
middle  road,  that  leads  to  Yestervig.  I'll  be 
bound  the  derk  is  no  otbsr  than  the  Mi^or^s  third 
son,  who  is  a  Heutnmnt  in  the  Dragoona.  I  recol- 
lect that  Mrs.  Eirstm  once  warned  me  about  him, 
and  said  that  he  was  looking  after  Miss  Mette. 
And  you,"  he  said,  calling  to  the  steward.  "  Gra- 
cious, sir,"  rejoined  the  steward.  "You  your- 
self saw  that  tiie  steward  of  Yestervig  had  given 
him  a  character ;  either  he  has  deceived  us,  or  the 
letter  is  a  forgery.  The  young  man  was  so  quiet, 
orderly,  and  industrious,  and  so  very  modest,  that 
I  never  should  have  taken  him  for  a  nobleman." 
"  As  for  his  nobihty,  that  is  in  the  moon,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter ; 
adding,  *'  the  person  who  first  gets  sight  of  the 
deserters  shall  have  three  crowns !" 

The  troop  had  still  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
ride  before  it  could  reach  the  place  where  it  was  to 
ford  the  little  river  at  Karup.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  ontspeed 
them  and  come  up  with  the  fugitives,  wbo  have 
just  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

The  poor  Isabdl  was  proceeding  at  a  very  sbw 
pace  up  the  heather-covered  .bank.   The  lieu- 
tenant, for  it  was  really  he — often  looked  back 
with  an  anxious  expresuon  of  countenance,  and 
each  time  snatched  a  kiss  from  his  sweet  Mett^ 
who  sat  behind,  holding  him  tightly  round  the 
waist.     "Do  you  see  anything?"   she  asked 
anxiously ;  for  she  did  not  venture  to  look  back. 
"  Not  yet,"  he  answered;  "but  I  fear  ....  the 
sun  is  already  high  in  the  heavens ;  they  must  be 
in  search  of  us  .... ;  if  only  the  mare  w^ill  hold 
out."    "  But  your  brother's  carriage  ?"  she  asked 
after  a  pause.    "  It  was  to  have  been  at  the  river 
side  at  the  break  of  day,"  he  replied;  "  I  cannot 
imagine  what  has  detained  it.    We  have  still  tiro 
miles  to  ride  before  we  can  get  out  of  the  heath, 
and  if  they  have  found  the  right  track  .  .  .  ." 
As  he  said  this  they  reached  the  top  of  the  slope, 
and  the  great  western  heath  lay  spread  out  Uke  s 
sea  before  them :  but  no  carriage,  no  living  being 
was  in  sight.    The  lieutenant  drew  in  uie  reiiu 
to  let  the  horse  take  breath,  and  turned  half  round 
to  get  a  view  of  the  eastern  beath  which  they  bad 
just  left  behind  them.   It  was  barren  and  de- 
serted :  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  few  stacks 
of  turf;  nothing  to  be  heard,  but  tiie  voice  of 
the  blackcock,  the  murmuring  of  t^e  river,  the 
Isabel's  panting,  and  their  own  sighs.  They  coa- 
tinucd  in  this  way  for  some  time,  when  the  silence 
was  broken  by  Miss  Mette  asking,  "  Do  yoa  not 
perceive  something  moving  at  a  distance?"  She 
said  this  in  an  xmder-tone,  as  if  she  feared  the 
wind  might  waft  her  words  to  the  other  side  of 
the  desert.   "  We  must  not  stay  here  longer,"  he 
replied;  "  I  fear  that  it  is  your  father,  who  is  in 
pursuit  of  us."   With  these  words  he  turned  once 
more  to  the  west,  and  gave  the  spurs  to  his  horse. 
"Good  heavens,  my  father!"  she  sighed,  and 
clung  closer  to  her  lover.  He  looked  back  again- 
« they  seem  to  gp^^^f^Ogfe 
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animal  on  it  will  drop."  They  rode  on  a  little 
lurther  with  anxious  and  beating  hearts.  "  I 
must  walk,"  he  said,  "it  will  relieve  the  poor 
beast  Do  not  look  back^  dearest  Uette ! " 
"HeaTens!"  she  exclaimed,  "can  it  be  they?" 
"As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  seven  or  eight  in 
number,  and  all  mounted."  "  What  distance  do 
you  think  they  are  from  us?"  she  asked  again. 
"About  halfa  mile,"*  was  his  reply.  Regardless 
of  the  advice  of  her  companion,  Mette  again 
looked  back.  "I  cannot  see  them,"  she  cried. 
"Sot  can  I  now,"  he  said;  "  bat  I  sn^Hwe  they 
are  in  the  hollow  .  .  .  there !  now  one  emei^s, 
nowanother.  .  come  on,  oome  on,  poor  Isabel! " 
he  exolidmed,  leading  the  mare  by  the  bridle. 
After  a  pause  Mette  said,  "  I  wonder  if  they  can 
see  UB?  "They  are  following  us,"  answavd 
the  lieutenant ;  they  are  gaining  more  and  more 
upon  us."  "Heaven  forbid!"  she  exclaimed; 
"  if  they  overtake  us  my  father  will  murder  you ; 
but  I  will  throw  myself  between  you  and  him, 
dearest  Holger  I    I  could  not  survive  you." 

The  fugitives  had  by  this  time  laid  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  about  half  a  mile  behind  them, 
while  their  pursuers  were  close  upon  the  eastern 
bank,  and  were  so  distinctly  visible  that  their 
numbers  might  now  be  easily  counted.  The 
lovers  were  in  despair — they  saw  no  chance  of 
e&caping.  The  lieutenant  was  still  running  beside 
the  horse;  his  companion  was  weeping  bitterly, 
when  suddenly  a  tall  man  clad  in  a  suit  of  brown, 
with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  and  a  slouched  hat  in 
the  other,  stood  before  them.  The  fugitives 
stopped. 

"  Who  are  yon?  FromwheneedoyoncomB?" 
cried  the  lieutenant. 

"  From  where  the  houses  stand  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  geese  go  barefooted.  And  where  do  you 
come  fix)m,  and  who  are  you  ?  But  stop  a  bit, 
methinks  you  and  I  have  met  before !  Are  you 
not  the  person  who  begged  me  off  when  Niels 
Gamekeeper  was  going  to  topple  me  over  ? " 

"£lack  Mads!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 

"  So  they  please  to  call  me,"replied  the  poacher; 
"but  what  has  brought  you  out  upon  the  heath 
80  early  in,  the  morning,  and  with  such  a  nice 
young  lady  to  boot  ?  You  hav'n't  been  poaching 
a  bit,  have  you  ?  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way, 
«ay  so." 

"  In  time  of  need  the  first  friend  is  the  best.  I 
am  the  son  of  the  Major  at  Yestervig,  and  have 
been  at  Anshjerg  to  fetch  a  wife.  Her  father  and 
a  whole  troop  of  men  are  in  poisnit  of  us.  If  you 
can  rescue  ns,  or  hide  ns  somewh^  I  will  be 
grateM  to  you  as  long  as  I  live,  and  will  re- 
ward you  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power;  but  we  have 
no  time  to  lose,"  he  added  quickly  looking  round, 
"  for  there  they  are  on  the  oth^  side  of  the  river." 

Mads  shaded  his  eyes  with  Us  hat.  "  Yes,  as 
I  am  alive,  there  comes  the  master  and  all  his 
men.  '  Kin  is  worst  to  kin,'  said  the  fox,  when 
the  red  dogs  were  after  him.  "Well,  if  you  will  pro- 


•  There  are  between  four  anct  five  Eagliah  miles  to 
one  Panisb. 
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mise  never  to  tell  where  I  take  you  to,  I  will  help 
you  out  of  your  trouble ! " 

The  young  people  premised  faithAiUy  not  to 
betray  him,  and  he  then  continued  : 

"Listen  to  me,  young  ones;  they  are  just 
riding  down  the  hst  slope  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  will  take  time  before  they  reach  the 
top  of  the  one  on  this  side,  so  they  will  not  see 
what  we  are  about.  In  the  meantime  we  will  put 
something  in  their  way  which  they  will  not  so 
easily  get  through."  Saying  which,  he  laid  down 
his  gun,  took  hu  tinder-box  from  his  pocket,  and 
struck  fire ;  then  gathering  some  handsful  of  dry 
moss,  he  laid  the  tinder  on  it,  and  blew  it  until  ha 
raised  a  flame;  aft^  which  he  threw  the  moss  in 
among  the  heather,  where  the  fire  instantly  began 
to  cnukle  and  spn«d. 

During  this  manoeuvre,  the  meaning  of  which 
the  fugitives  did  not  at  first  comprehend.  Black 
Mads  gave  vent  to  bis  thoughts  in  the  following 
unconnected  sentences: — "The  wind  is  in  our 
favour  ....  and  the  heather  is  dry  .... 
Niels  Gamekeeper  will  soon  have  wherewithal  to 
light  bis  pipe  .  .  .  . :  it  will  be  the  second  time 
that  my  tinder-box  has  been  of  ubo  to  bim  .... 
I'll  be  bound  he  will  make  a  deuced  racket  about 
my  roasting  blackcock  without  lard  ....  but 
necessity  has  no  law  ....  and  good  people  are 
scarce  ....  there !  now  it  has  teken !  and  now 
do  as  I  do  !  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  "  take  a 
bunch  of  heather,  light  it,  run  ten  steps  towards 
the  north  and  set  fire  to  the  heath,  then  take 
another  bunch,  and  go  on  setting  fire  to  the  heath 
always  in  the  same  direction,  until  you  reach  the 
knoll  you  see  yonder;  I  will  do  the  same  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  then  we  must  run  as  Cut 
as  we  can  back  again  to  this  spot   The  young 

lady  must  remain  here  witii  the  hone  

it  will  soon  be  done."  And  with  the  words, 
"  Light  before  and  dark  behind,  and  no  one  shall 
know  whither  I  go,"*  the  poacher  commenced 
his  operations.  The  lieutenant  followed  his  in- 
structions, and  in  a  few  minutes  the  heath  was  on 
fire  to  the  extent  of  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  and 
both  the  men  had  returned  to  the  terrified  young 
lady." 

"Now  that  we  have  earned  our  breakfiist," 
said  Mads,  "  be  so  good  as  to  follow  me,  and  ex- 
cuse the  poor  accommodation  and  frugal  fare  .  .  . 
but,  zounds,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  beast,"  he 
added,  giving  Isabel  a  smack  with  the  flat  of  his 
hand :  "  Can  she  find  the  way  home  alone  ?" 

" Oh ! "  repUed  Miss  Mette,  "she  will  follow 
me  -wherever  I  go." 

"  The  devil !  but  ahe  must  do  no  such  thing ! 
she  will  betrav  ns  if  dlie  does.  The  door  of  my 
house  is  too  low  for  her  to  enter,  and  we  cannot 
let  her  remain  outside.  Ton  are  too  good  to  be 
inade  away  with,  it  is  traOi"  he  said  to  the  ani- 
mal, as  he  was  taking  the  saddle  and  paroelB  off 
its  back,  "  but  we  must  tiihik  of  number  one  be- 
fine  we  think  of  nnmbar  two." 


*  In  an  old  fairy  tale  it  is  told  that  a  certain  princess 
conld  at  anr  time  make  herself  invisible  by^^^eating 
thsMwonls, 
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The  lieutenant  who  iinderstood  Mads'  inten- 
tion, took  Mette  by  the  hand  and  led  her  away, 
as  if  to  guard  her  against  the  fire,  which  was 
making  way  against  the  wind,  and  the  poacher 
took  his  gun  and  clapped  the  muzzle  to  the  ani- 
mal's ear,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At  the  report 
Mette  turned  round  with  a  Bcrcam  just  in  time 
to  see  ber  poor  Isabel  drop  down  on  the  heath. 
Tears  flowed  down  the  young  girl's  pale  cheeks. 

"  The  creature  is  as  dead  as  a  herring  !"  cried 
Mads,  as  if  to  console  its  mistress,  "and  did  not 
even  hear  the  report."  And  ttddng  the  saddle 
and  parcels  on  one  sboolder  and  the  gun  on  the 
other,  he  now  informed  the  fugitives  that  his 
palace  was  not  far  o£f,  and  inrited  them  to  follow 
him  as  speedily  as  they  could ;  adding  as  be  set 
off  witii  long  strides  and  double-quick  pace, 
"Don't  look  back,  hut  remember  liOt's  wife. 

Impeded  by  ber  long  riding  habit  which  every 
moment  got  entangled  in  the  heather,  the  young 
girl  could  proceed  but  slowly,  and  often  stumbled; 
seeing  this,  the  lieutenant,  without  asking  per- 
mission, took  her  upon  his  arm,  and,  nolwith- 
standing  her  resistance,  persisted  in  carrying  her. 
Though  a  pretty  girl's  specific  weight  must  he 
equal  to  that  of  an  ugly  one,  yet  I  have  been  told 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  easier  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  first,  particularly  if  a  man  is  in 
love,  and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  my  veracity  will 
not  be  doubted,  when  I  relate,  that  the  lieutenant 
carried  his  beloved  full  half-a-quarter  of  a  mile 
without  resting.  Black  Hads  offered  several 
times  to  exchange  burdens  with  him,  but  he  al- 
ways shook  his  head ;  while  the  young  girl  with 
one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  with  the  other  fan- 
ning him  with  his  hat,  and  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  forehead,  endeavoured  to  lighten  her  own 
weight  and  make  him  stronger. 

"Hfere  we  are  at  my  home!"  at  length  ex- 
claimed their  guide,  throwing  down  his  parcels 
at  the  foot  of  a  little  heather  covered  hill. 

"  Where !  *'  cried  the  lieutenant,  likewise  de- 
positing his  burthen,  and  looking  round  without 
being  able  to  discover  anything  that  resembled  a 
human  habitation. 

**  Here !  "  answered  Mads,  moving  aside  a  very 
large  piece  of  turf.  *'  A  few  days  ago  I  lived 
above  ground :  there  I  was  not  allowed  to  stay ; 
but  it  must  be  a  poor  mouse,  indeed,  that  has  not 
more  than  one  hole  to  creep  into."  Saying  which 
he  rolled  aside  some  large  stones,  thereby  bring- 
ing to  view  an  opening  big  enough  for  a  man  to 
creep  through. 

"  It  looks  as  if  a  fox  had  been  nnearthed  here/* 
said  the  lieutenant. 

"  That's  just  how  we  vrant  it  to  look,"  replied 
the  poacher;  "bnt  before  we  go  in  we  must 
make  sure  that  nobody  is  watching  us.  I  don't 
mean  the  Ansbjei^  folk,  for  they  cannot  have 
got  past  the  burning  heath  yet — but  there  might 
be  other  stragglers  abroad." 

They  looked  round  on  all  sides,  but  no  living 
being  was  in  sight,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  side 
of  the  heath  was  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
BO  dense  that  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  could 
not  penetrate  them. 


"Be  so  good  as  to  stoop  and  follow  me,"  said 
Mads,  crawling  in  on  all  fours.  **  The  door  is 
low,  but  the  room  is  big  enough  to  hold  lis  all. 
Your  parcels  I  will  fetch  by  and  by." 

With  some  trouble  the  young  people  followed 
their  guide,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  an  un- 
der-ground habitation,  consisting  of  a  good-sized 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  la^;e 
stones,  and  the  ceiling  formed  of  beams  placed 
close  to  each  other.  From  the  ceiling  hung  a 
lamp,  which  only  partially  lighted  up  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  viz.  two  beds,  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  dne,  ranged  on  the  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  a  bench,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  chest,  and 
two  presses,  which  occupied  the  oUier.  In  the 
one  bed  lay  three  naked  children,  who,  on  Hie 
arrival  of  ^e  strangers,  dived  down  under  the 
bed-clothes  like  wild  ducks  into  the  water.  At 
the  edge  of  the  other  bed  sat  Lisbeth,  Mrs.  Hads, 
knitting  a  stocking,  which,  however,  she  let  fall 
into  her  lap  in  her  surprise  at  the  sight  of  the 
unexpected  guests.  At  one  end  of  the  table  stood 
a  little  red-haired  man,  clad  in  skin  from  his 
chin  to  his  knees,  and  whom  the  host  presented 
to  his  guests  under  the  name  of  Mikkel  ^oxftnuA. 
"  We  were  beating  about  the  bush,  one  day,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "in  search  of  his  half-brother, 
when  we  came  upon  this  berth.  Mikkel  thinks 
that  it  was  a  robbers'  den  in  olden  times ;  but 
it  might  perhaps  also  have  been  a  grave  mound, 
for  we  found  a  couple  of  black  jars  containing 
ashes  and  bones.'** 

At  the  words  ruhlwi^  dm  the  yonng  girl  shud- 
dered. Her  betrothed,  obswving  it^  said  in 
French,  "Fear  not  niy  beloved,  here  we  are 
safe ;  but  it  grieves  me  that  the  fint  dwelling  I 
take  you  into  should  be  one  that  inspires  yon  with 
fear  and  disgust." 

"I  will  show  you  my  domains,"  continued  the 
poacher,  opening  a  door  in  the  background.  This 
is  my  kitchen,  where  we  can  never  venture  to 
light  a  fire  except  at  night;  it  is  also  my  larder," 
he  added,  pointing  to  a  salting  tub  and  some 
haimches  of  venison  which  were  hanging  in  Uie 
chimney  to  be  smoked ;  "  I  have  bread  and  meat, 
also,  and  when  I  was  last  in  Yiborg  I  got  a  drop 
of  mead  in  exchange  for  a  deer-skin."  With 
these  words,  he  placed  a  stone  jug  and  a  wooden 
platter  on  the  table :  "  Eat  and  dnnk  as  much  as 
you  please  of  what  the  house  contains ;  and  when 
you  wish  to  go  away  you  shall  have  a  good  guide." 

The  yonng  lieutenant  pressed  ttie  Mthfol 
Troglodyte's  hand,  s^dng,  "At  this  moment  I 
have  nothing  to  o£fer  you  but  my  hear^t 
thanks." 

"I  will  not  accept  any,"  intermpted  Black 
Mads ;  "  only  promise  that  yott  will  never  betc^ 
me,  or  tell  an^  tme  where  my  cave  is  I " 

The  promise  was  given  with  the  sincereet 

assurances  that  it  should  be  kept,  and  the  young 
fugitives  enjoyed  a  breakfast  to  which  hunger  and 


•  Such,  Satu  tluer,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  uncom- 
moQ  in  Benmark,  and  have  furnished  a  great  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  rich  mnsenia  of  HorthenLAjAiiuitaes  ia 
Copenhagen.—  Trant^ 
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joy  at  haTing  escaped  from  their  pursuers  gave  a 
peculiar  relish,  and  following  their  host's  adrice 
they  determined  not  to  set  oat  again  upon  their 
journey  before  evening. 

ICiud  ofibred  to  go  out  and  reconnoitre.  The 
first  time  he  went  forth  he  did  not  get  further 
than  to  the  opening  of  the  cave,  from  whence  he 
gave  the  information  that  the  puTsa^  had  got 
round  the  fire,  and  had  divided  into  two  parties, 
and  were  now  riding  towards  the  west.  Some 
hours  after  he  ventured  out  a  short  distance  on 
tbe  heath,  and  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
they  were  now  proceeding  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  heath  would 
probably  be  saJfe,  as  having  scoured  the  country 
around  they  would  not  suppose  that  the  fugitives 
were  still  there.  In  cou'^equencc,  Black  Mads 
left  the  hiding-place  a  little  after  mid-day,  to 
ordOT  a  carriage  for  the  fugitives,  in  the  nearest 
village  not  on  the  track  of  the  pursuers :  how- 
ever, on  his  way  he  met  a  young  man  whom  he 
discovered  to  be  the  lieutenant's  servant,  who,  by 
mistaking  one  rivulet  for  another,  had  missed  the 
Bpot  where  he  was  to  meet  his  mast^,  and  was 
now  in  search,  of  him.  Mads  having  ascertained 
that  all  was  as  he  said,  returned  to  the  cavern 
irith,  the  young  man,  and,  shortly  after,  the  young 


couple  were  rolling  o^et  the  heatfa  in  the  carriage 
which  the  servant  had  brought  with  him ,-  and 
on  the  following  morning  they  arrived  safely  at 
Yestervig,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
immediately  pcrfinmed. 

Miss  Mette,  if  we  may  still  call  her  so,  sub- 
sequently wrote  to  her  parents  asking  their  for- 
giv^esa,  but  as  long  as  her  mother  lived  this  was 
denied.  However,  after  the  old  lady's  death,  the 
Squire  relented,  and  his  daughter  and  her  husband 
then  left  the  little  farm  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  dwelt,  and  went  to  live  at  Ansbjerg  with 
him,  and  so  happy  did  the  old  gentleman  feel  in 
their  society,  that,  at  the  solicitations  of  the 
gratefiil  young  couple,  he  offered  Black  Mads  the 
situation  of  wood-ranger  on  his  property.  The 
poacher,  thus  retrieved  from  his  lawless  life, 
became  an  honest  member  of  society,  a  sworn 
enemy  to  all  brothers  of  the  craft  which  he  had 
formerly  followed,  and  a  fuithful  ally  of  Niels 
Gamekeeper,  who  generally  spent  his  evenings 
at  Mads'  cottage,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
tankard  of  beer.  As  for  young  Squire  Eai,  he 
soon  got  the  better  of  his  disappointment,  and 
married  a  lady  who,  though  having  fewer  per- 
sonal attractions  than  Hiss  Uette,  had  even  greater 
store  of  this  world's  goods. 
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It  was  not  that  I  was  seised  with  a  sadden  fit  of 
extra  Walty,  but  because  my  annnal  hoUday 
oame  off  at  the  precise  nick  of  time  when  Her 

,  Majesty  set  oat  for  Ireland,  that  I  found  myseU 
in  the  Queen's  wake  the  other  day,  and  treading 
close  upon  the  Boyal  heels,  when  I  set  forth  upon 
a  trip  long  ago  determined  upon,  to  the  good  city 
of  Dublin.  I  had  never  before  set  foot  upon  Irish 
ground,  but  having  received  an  invitation  from  an 
old.  friend  with  whom  I  knew  I  could  make  my- 

I    self  per£eetly  at  home,  and  tempted  besides  by  Uie 

I  reputation  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  I  resolved  to 
devote  my  week's  leave  of  absence  to  such  a 

I    glance  at  the  green  isle  as  &te  might  permit  in 

I    the  oourse  of  a  six  days'  ramble. 

i  With  this  view,  in  company  with  a  few  young 
friends,  I  took  the  rail  as  &t  as  Chester,  on  the 
Monday ;  slept  there,  after  walking  through  the 
streets  and  arcades  of  Uie  old  city  by  gas-light, 
and  VDoeeded  the  next  morning  along  the  margin 
of  me  estoary  of  the  Dee,  as  for  as  Bangor — - 
perhaps  the  most  piotnieBque  aud  delig^tfol  rail- 
vny  ran  in  all  England.  At  Bangor  our  party 
alighted,  and  ^oeeded  on  fbot  over  the  hills  to 
the  Henai  Bridge,  aud,  crossing  it,  proceeded 
onwards  on  the  northetu  side  of  the  strait  to  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  the  world-famed  tube,  the  mar- 
vels of  whose  construction  and  triumphant  erection 
are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitidation.  First 
mounting  to  the  top  of  it,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
magnificent  project  around,  and  then  passing 


throt^h  it,  under  Ihe  canduct  of  a  guide,  we 
lunched  merrily  in  the  neighbouring  inn,  and 
taking  the  next  passing  train  to  Holyhead,  arrived 
there  early  in  the  afternoon.  Holyhead  is  a 
rambling,  straggling,  half-finished,  half-ruined, 
out-of-the-world  sort  of  place,  infested  with  ragged 
touters,'  with  sun-burnt  faces,  who  pass  their  in- 
fant lives  in  the  attempt  to  lug  into  no  end  of 
xmsavoury  dens,  miscalled  coffee  shops  and  taverns, 
the  luckless  strangers  whom  the  iron  road  dis- 
charges from  its  embrace  and  delivers  over  to 
their  very  questionable  hospitality.  At  one  of 
the  most  specious  of  these  houses  of  entertainment 
five  of  us  sat  down  to  tea,  which,  to  the  credit  of 
Welch  alacrity,  stirred  up  by  frequent  appeals  to 
the  bell,  was  brought  in  after  waiting  rather 
more  than  an  hour  for  its  appearance — and  in 
consideration,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  the  labour 
involved  in  its  preparation,  had  to  be  paid  for  at 
about  double  the  customary  charge. 

The  Cambrian  steamer  was  to  sail  at  half-past 
six,  and  having  strolled  upon  the  pier  until  the 
bell  gave  note  of  warning,  we  hastened  on  board, 
where  we  found  a  pretty  numerous  company  who 
had  taken  possessiom  of  the  cabins  and  seats, 
where  not  a  few  of  them  had  literally  laid  them- 
selves out  for  the  endurance  rather  than  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  transit.  The  wind  blew  a  rather  stiff 
breeze  inshore;  the  clouds  lowered  black  and 
heavy,  and  the  dark  green  billows  showed 
their  white  summits  along  the  line  of  the  seaward  . 
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horizon.  We  started  ptmctuaUy  at  the  appointed 
time;  and  having,  in  a  few  minutes,  cleared  the 
harbour  and  the  sheltering  points  of  land  on  either 
dbie,  were  soon  pitching  and  rolling  about  in  a 
style  not  at  all  in  hannony  with  a  landsman's 
notions  of  comfort.  Twilight  came  on  rapidly, 
and  as  it  grew  darker  the  wind  blew  stronger, 
and  the  wares  wildly  dashed  over  the  deck,  produc- 
cing  many  a  wi-t  jacket.  The  sailors  promised  m 
a  "dirty  passage,"  and  the  older  voyagers  got 
into  their  oil-skin  great-coats.  It  soon  became 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  stand  without  hold- 
ing on  to  something — the  unfortunate  ladies,  of 
whom  there  were  a  goodly  number,  were  long 
before  dark  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition — and 
fiilly  one  half  of  the  gentlemen,  most  of  them 
from  cockney-land,  were  in  no  better  trim.  The 
anticipations  of  a  dirty  passage  were,  however, 
not  rodized  to  their  full  extent.  Though  it  light- 
ened a  good  deal  after  dark,  we  heard  no  note  of 
Ihunder,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  dark  clouds 
ntrtiaUy  cleared  off  and  the  stars  shone  out.  As 
uie  vessel  drew  near  the  Irish  coast  the  wind 
lulled  conraderahly,  and  many  who  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  cabins  now  came  forth  on  the 
look  out  for  the  Xongstown  light.  It  soon  hove 
in  dght,  and  not  long  after  our  captain,  armed 
with  a  red-hot  poker,  sent  a  couple  of  rockets 
aloft  to  give  notice  of  oar  arrival.  The  signal 
was  answered  from  the  shore,  and  having  first 
nuTOwly  escaped  running  foul  of  a  man  of  war 
which,  its  rigging  swarming  with  flags,  lay 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  we  stopped 
alongside  the  quay,  and,  carpet-bags  in  hand, 
hturied  on  shore,  after  a  passage  of  exactly  five 
hours. 

It  wanted  less  than  half  an  hour  of  midnight 
when  we  stepped  into  one  of  the  open  cars 
whidi  on  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  nulway  do 
duty  as  second-class  carriages.  There  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  near  half  an  hoiu:  before  the 
tndn  moved  on,  which  it  did  at  length  at  the 
oonimand  of  an  official,  who  having  finished  a 
very  deliberate  convrasation  with  a  Mend,  at  last 
uttered  his  fiat,  "  Go  on.  Jack,"  and  on  we  rolled. 
But  we  stopped  again  in  two  or  three  minutes  at 
Salt  HiU,  and  out  jumped  a  dozen  or  two  of 
our  feUow-passengers,  any  one  of  whom  might 
have  walked  the  cQstanee  ten  tames  over  in  the 
time  we  had  wasted  in  waiting.  We  stopped  at 
various  stations  on  the  short  route,  setting  down 
passengers.  At  one  of  them  as  the  train  drew  up, 
there  came  shambling  forward  that  identical  old 
**  Charley, "  who  forty  years  ago  slept  nightly  in 
his  watch  box  near  Temple  Bar — bent  double 
with  age,  and  bearing  in  his  withered  hand  the 
well-known  old  lanthom  of  three-gallon  capacity : 
he  twice  gave  hoarse  utterance  to  a  sound  which 
we  can  only  represent  in  writing  by  the  letters 
"  B'bernyub,"  and  which  upon  inquiry  we  under- 
stood was  intended  for  "Merrion,"  the  name  of  the 
station  at  which  we  were  momentarily  halting. 
Arrived  at  Dublin,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
covering that  I  had  been  participating  in  a  sitz- 
l»th  all  the  way  from  Kingstown,  the  cushions  of 
the  open  carriage  into  which  we  had  inadver- 


tently stepped  having  become  iboroi^hly  sodden 
through  exposnre  to  the  late  rains. 

It  was  now  neariy  half  past  twelve  o'olodc,  and 
judging  it  too  late  to  knock  np  my  kind  fiiends, 
who  resided  at  two  mileB  distance,  I  applied,  with 
my  companions,  to  a  functionary  installed  in  a 
kind  of  office,  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  pro- 
fpR-sed  to  direct  travellers  to  houses  where  they 
would  meet  with  good  accommodation.  He  gave 
us  a  ticket  to  an  hotel  where  he  assured  us  we 
should  find  eight  beds  imoccupied,  and  which  he 
averred  lay  at  the  distance  of  but  half  a  mile. 
With  hard  walking,  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide, 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  it  in  three-quarU  rs  of 
an  hour.  We  found  the  hotel  shut  up,  but  a  light 
still  burning  in  the  hall.  Our  appeals  to  the 
door  were  answered  immediately ;  but  the  appa- 
rition of  five  muddy  pedestrians — for  we  had  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  car — all  armed  with  carpet- 
bags, was  greeted  with  a  tremendous  chorus  of 
lai^hter  from  a  group  of  young  fellows  chatter- 
ing and  smoking  cigars  round  a  sort  of  open  bar, 
in  which  sat  a  young  lady,  framed  like  a  pictare 
— not  exactly  that  of  a  Madonna — the  priestess 
of  an  alcohohc  shrine.  I  pndnced  the  card  givoi 
us  at  the  railway  station,  and  demanded  alee^ii^ 
rooms. 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake,"  said  the  head-waiter,  who 
now  made  his  appearance;  "we  havebutfive-and- 
thirty  beds,  and  there  are  threescore  people  in 
them.  Sorry,  but  we  can't  accommodate  yoa 
here." 

"  Where  are  we  to  go  ?" 

"  There  is  the   hotel  higher  np  the 

street,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  pretty  well  iull ; 
but  you  can  try  it." 

"  We're  rather  full  here,"  said  one  of  the  emck.' 
ing  party— beds,  floors,  tables,  and  all ;  but  you 
shall,  one  of  you,  sleep  on  my  table — tiiat's  it — 
capital  mahogany — for  a  sovereign,  with  aprariso 
that  you  allow  me  to  stretch  myself  under  it." 

"  These  two  chairs  are  mine,"  said  anollier; 
"  jon  shall  sit  up  in  one  of  them  {or  the  same 
pnce,  if  you  like." 

These  liberal  offers,  which  were  declined  with 
thanks,  sent  ns  ihrther  a-field.  The  nexi  hotel  at 
which  we  applied  was  still  more  tightly  cranuned, 
and  the  waiter  refbaed  to  admit  us  within  tiie 
door,  from  an  evident  fear  lest  <mce  in  we  should 
decline  to  retreat  He  directed  us  to  another  — 
that  other  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  with  equal  bad 
success.  At  length  one  man,  compassionating  our 
case,  as  we  stood  in  the  drizzling  rain,  which 
seemed  to  have  set  in  doggedly,  advised  us  to  try 
some  of  the  private  lodging-houses.  We  had 
little  hopes  from  that,  because  the  streets  were 
rcsoundiug  on  all  sides  with  the  noise  of  belated 
travellers  banging  at  doors  to  be  admitted,  to 
whose  appeals  nobody  seemed  to  respond.  But  no 
other  chance  remained,  and  we  began  trying  onr 
hand  rather  indiscriminately  at  the  knockers.  At 
this  some  of  our  party  were  so  far  succcssfbl  as  to 
bring  DOW  and  tiien  a  sleepy  servant-girl  to  the 
door.  All  they  could  do,  ho^rerer,  was  to  send  bi 
further  on,  to  find    Uke^^rti^Ki^® w  @her  pbws. 

We  were  well  iu^h  making  u^-Wr  minds  to 
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paaa  the  mgiit  in  the  muddy  streets,  Trben  the 
glimmermg  of  a  light  in  an  area  induced  another 
afisanlt  upon  the  knocker  of  a  respectable-looking 
house.  In  a  few  moments  a  grinning  Irish  lass 
speared  in  the  area  shading  &e  can<Ue  wifJi  her 
lumd. 

"  Mair/'  said  I,  "  good  luck  to  you !  have  you 
any  beds?  "  and  I  looked  half  hopefiUly  at  the  good- 
natured  &ee  that  told  me  she  had  leiqted  out  of 
her  ami  to  answer  the  onconBcionable  row  we 
had  made. 

"Beds !"  said  she.  "I  should  think  we  had— 
the  saints  be  praised! "  . 

"Thank  heaven !"  I  ejaculated  internally,  "we 
are  boosed  at  last." 

""With  thraTellers  tucked  in  'em" — said  she. 

"The  devil!"  I  exploded  aloud.  "But  can't 
you  come  up,  asthore — sure  you  can  make  room 
for  us — at  any  rate,  you  will  surely  come  up  and 
open  the  door,  and  do  what  you  can  to  save  us 
from  walking  the  streets  all  night." 

"  Thin  it's  the  misthresa  knows  best — ^bnt  any- 
how, I  don't  mind  seein'  about  it." 

And  off  she  goes  to  see  about  it. 

In  a  &w  minutes  the  door  is  opened,  and  the 
mistresBy  a  quiet,  elderly  dame,  "  given  to  ho^- 
tality,"  comes  gliding  stealthily  down  the  stairs. 
As  the  grinning  damsel  hotds  Uie  door  in  her  hand 
we  enter  one  at  a  time.  She  is  evidently  alarmed 
at  onr  number,  and|  as  the  last  makes  his  appear- 
ance, 

"  Has  your  mother  sent  any  more  of  you  ?  "  she 
inquires ;  and  being  assured  that  this  is  all  the 
family,  shuts  the  door  quietly ;  and  then  a  curious 
parley  follows.  The  good  lady  of  the  bouse, 
which  is  a  roomy  and  substantial  mansion,  has  every 
bed  in  it  carrying  double,  and  can  afford  us  no 
accommodation ;  but  it  is  something,  as  we  begin 
to  feel,  to  be  housed  from  the  mud  and  driving 
rain,  and  we  have  no  intention,  come  what  will, 
of  teming  out  again.  She,  on  her  part,  has  no 
notion  of  turning  us  out,  but  invites  us  up  into 
the  drawing-room,  which,  though  let  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  is  at  this  moment  empty,  be  being 
fast  asleep  in  the  room  above.  We  ascend  gin- 
gerly, and  seat  ourselves,  while  the  servant  un- 
dertaltes  a  cruise  in  the  neig^ibourhood  on  our 
behalf.  She  is  absent  on  thu  ezpediticni  mtae 
than  half  an  hour ;  but  her  eirartions  are  all  in 
TOin ;  and,  finally,  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but 
to  make  the  best  of  the  used-up  resources  of  the 
hooB^  and  remain  where  we  are.  Mistress  and 
maid  now  set  forth  on  a  foraging  expedition.  Now 
a  ahee^  now  a  rug,  now  a  blanket,  is  rummaged  up 
from  some  long-forgotten  depository,  and  bed 
non^r  one  is  rigged  up  on  the  sofa,  of  which  1 
have  the  luck  to  get  possession.  By  and  by  an 
X-bedstead  crawls  up-stairs,  and  that,  with  the  aid 
of  further  coverings,  provides  the  needful  for  two 
more.  The  maid  now  su^ests,  that  as  the  gen- 
tlemen in  No.  6  are  sleeping  on  two  feather  beds, 
it  might  be  practicable  to  draw  one  of  them  from 
beneath  them — and  they  mayhap  none  the  wiser. 
The  mistrMs  doubts  very  much  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and  rather  relucts  at  the  enterprise. 
Whether  it  is  finally  resolTed  on  and  accompluhed* 


I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  good  women  are  absent  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  reappear  lugging  in  a  broad  feather  bed, 
which  by  their  united  efforts  is  soon  made  up  on 
the  floor,  and  we  are  all  at  length  accommodated, 
after  a  sort,  and  left  to  court  sleep  with  what 
success  we  may. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  peculiar  in  a  preju- 
dice which  I  have  always  entertained;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  that  sonorous  invitation  to  slumber 
which  many  worthy  peiwns  give  forth  fi^m  their 
nostrils  when  they  are  themselves  fast  locked  in 
the  arms  of  Morpheus,  bo  for  fry>m  beguiling  me 
to  a  like  state  of  forgetfulncss,  invariably  keeps  me 
awake,  and  would,  I  feel  thoroughly  convinced, 
prove  in  my  case  the  best  remedy  that  could  be 
administered  for  an  overdose  of  laudanum.  So  it 
happened  that  my  first  night  in  Dublin  was  passed 
without  a  wink  of  sleep,  in  listening  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  member  of  our  company,  who  had 
no  sooner  laid  down  than  he  commenced  a  solo  on 
&e  nasal  organ,  wliicb  endured  without  a  pause 
till  it  was  broken  off  by  a  sudden  staccato,  when 
he  was  roused  up  by  bis  neighboar  in  the  morning. 
To  this  circumstance  it  was  that  I  owed  m^  con- 
sciousness that  Dublin  was  alive  all  that  night — 
and  that,  unlucky  as  I  and  my  party  had  heai  in 
our  search  after  accommodation,  there  were  conm- 
derable  numbers  of  others  who  w^  infinitely 
worse  off.  The  noise  of  hurrying  foot-passengers, 
and  the  banging  at  the  doors  of  lodging-houses  and 
hotols,  and  the  plaintive  appeals  of  bewildered 
strangers,  wondering  houseloss  in  the  rain,  never 
ceased  all  the  night  through.  I  was  beginning  to 
lose  my  recollection  about  six  o'clock,  when  the 
beams  of  the  moming-sun  darted  iuto  the  room 
across  the  wide  street,  and  revealing  the  curious 
figure  my  companions  cut,  sprawling  in  their  ex- 
temporised couches,  aroused  me  with  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  brought  me  to  my  feet. 

It  was  necessary  to  clear  out  befsre  the  tenant 
of  the  drawing-room  should  by  any  chance  make 
bis  appearance ;  and  as  we  had  all  laid  down  in 
our  clothes,  but  little  time  was  lost  in  dressing. 
We  bade  farewell  to  our  condderate  hostess  while 
it  was  yet  early,  and  feeling  the  need  of  some  sub- 
stitute for  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  set  forward  in 
search  of  a  warm  bath,  which,  in  such  oases,  is 
the  best  reviver.  This  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding,  a  respecteble  bathing-establishment  ex- 
isting not  far  from  the  house  in  which  we  had 
passed  the  night.  The  baths  were  excellent  of 
their  kind,  though  they  offered  but  an  imperfect 
opportunity  of  makingone's  toilet,  after  the  agree- 
able refreshment  of  a  stretch  at  one's  ease  in  the 
warm  brine.  With  every  other  accommodation, 
there  was  no  fi-esh  water  to  be  had ;  and  when  I 
asked  the  attendant  how  I  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
salt  from  my  hands  and  fkce,  "  Snr^"  said  he, 
"you  can  do  that  at  home." 

Invigorated  by  the  bath,  and  parting  there 
with  two  of  our  companions,  we  soon  emerge  into 
Sackville-street,  where,  hailing  a  carman,  I  direct 
him  to  drive  me  and  my  two  friends  to  the  clasdio 
banks  of  the  Foddle,  ^ving  him  the  address  of 
my  Irish  host  of  the  bcnility  of  which  i-had  not 
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the  remotest  oonception.  He  is  plainly  no  wiser 
than  myself  in  this  respect — but  he  dnves  us  off 
to  a  neighboiuing  stand,  where*  alighting,  he 
holds  a  c<Hisultation  of  a  few  minutes  with  some 
of  his  brethren,  and  then  remounting,  rattles  us  off 
at  a  brisk  trot,  through  a  sea  of  mud  covering  the 
horse's  fetlocks  at  every  step.  We  find  the  motion 
of  the  car,  however,  most  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
and  as  we  trundle  along  eidewayfl,  are  struck  with 
tlie  noble  aspect  of  the  city,  the  graudeur  and 
magnificence  of  the  public  buildings,  the  loftiness 
of  many  of  the  private  ones,  and,  above  all,  the 
ample  width  of  the  Btrcets,  and  the  perfect  con- 
venience afforded  for  traffic,  by  the  spacious  quays 
on  either  side  of  the  river.  But  we  soon  begin 
to  dive  into  a  quarter  the  very  reverse  of  all  this, 
where,  amid  ftetid  and  narrow  thoroughfares,  and 
incensed  with  indescribably  filthy  odours,  rises 
the  dun  and  dilapidated  tower  of  St.  Patrick's 
cathedral.  This  quarter  is  evidently  the  Bookery 
of  Dublin ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  studied  irom  the 
seat  of  a  car,  and  leaving  it  rapidly  in  our  rear, 
we  soon  alight  at  my  friend's  house,  where  we 
find  the  fsunily  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to 
breakfast — and  our  troublesome  wanderings  at  an 
end.  A  hasty  toilet,  followed  by  a  hearty  break- 
fast, during  the  discussion  of  which  the  sun 
shines  out  in  all  his  splendour  and  gives  promise 
of  a  glorious  day, — and  we  are  ready  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  Merrion-square,  where  her  Majesty  is 
expected  to  grace  the  Exhibitiou  with  her  pre- 
sence. 

Of  the  Exhibition  itself  there  is  no  need  that  I 
should  say  anything.  All  the  world  knows  that 
it  is  most  admirably  got  up,  and  that  it  is  inferior 
in  nothing  save  extent,  and  save  perhaps  a  little 
extra  gaudiness  in  the  internal  decorations,  to  the 
monster  spectacle  in  Hyde  Park.  At  the  some 
time  it  possesses  one  powerfiil  attraction  of  which 
the  London  Exhibition  could  not  boast — I  allude 
of  course  to  the  galleries  of  pictures  by  ancient 
and  modem  masters,  which  together  form  a  col- 
lection unrivalled,  both  m  value  and  in  number, 
by  any  to  which  the  public  of  Great  Britain  have 
ever  had  access,  and  which  alone  is  worth  a  pil- 
grimage to  see.  We  'had  some  difl^nlty  to  squeeze 
our  way  in,  and  it  struck  me  that  tiie  money- 
taking  airan^ments  might  be  improved,  without 
much  expenditure  of  genius,  and  that  a  better 
exchequer  might  be  elaborated  than  the  very 
unexceptionable  hat  of  the  receiver-general,  into 
which  our  coins  were  pitched  as  we  paid  the 
price  of  admission.  Within  we  found  tiie  cata- 
logues tumbled  in  a  heap  on  the  fioor,  and  the 
salesman  at  his  wits'  end,  bothered  by  his  nume- 
rous customers,  and  clamouring  in  vain  for  a  table 
on  which  to  arrange  his  goods.  The  building  is 
handsome  and  light,  and  excellently  adapted  for 
its  purpose.  The  Queen,  God  bless  her !  was 
there,  and  looked  well,  though  a  UtUe  flushed, 
perhaps,  from  the  somewhat  unceremonious  re- 
ception which  on  that  morning  a  people  enthu- 
siastic to  a  proverb,  and  imaccustomed  to  the 
presence  of  royalty,  spontaneously  awarded  her. 
Arm  in  arm  with  the  Prince,  and  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  she  made  a  rapid  tour  through 


the  gallmes,  and  disappeared  under  ^e  great 
organ,  swelling  with  a  peal  of  welcome,  soon  after 
noon-day. 

A  leisurely  ramble  round  the  dtf  was  a  plea- 
sant reli^  to  the  glare  of  the  Exhibition.  Dublin, 
in  spite  of  its  mud,  and  the  evidraicea,  all  too 
numerous,  of  melancholy  dilapidation  which  meet 
ufi  here  and  there,  can  hardly  &il  to  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  the  stranger  the  more  familiar  he 
becomes  with  its  aspect.  The  Bank  of  Ireland, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Four  Courts,  the  Uni- 
versity, the  venerable  cathedrals,  the  numerous  and 
noble  bridges  —  all  are  evidences  of  nobUity  in 
design  and  liberality  in 'expenditure.  The  public 
ways  are  with  few  exceptions  spacious  and  con- 
venient —  the  squares  ample  and  well  laid  out  — 
the  shops,  many  of  them,  are  scenes  of  luxurious 
magnificence,  hardly  suipassed,  if  equalled,  by 
the  most  ostentatious  in  London  —  and,  to  crown 
all,  the  people,  so  far  as  our  brief  experience  goes, 
are  unitormly  kind  and  civil.  Altogether  the  im- 
pression made  upon  a  stranger,  by  a  visit  to  the 
capital  of  Ireland,  is  mcxe  Uian  commonly  satis- 
factory and  gratifying.  One  thing  seemed  espe- 
cially worthy  of  praise,  and  that  is,  the  absence  of 
that  ^irit  of  extortion  so  ptevalent  on  this  side  the 
Irish  Channel,  which  leads  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  an  exi* 
gcney,  and  to  make  a  victim  of  the  stranger  in 
his  hour  of  need.  To  our  taste,  the  Dublm  tar, 
independent  of  the  comparative  lowness  of  the 
fare,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  London  cab — 
it  travels  more  quickly,  and  more  comfortably — 
gives  more  freedom  of  view,  and  in  case  of  acci- 
dent is  safer,  as  all  you  have  to  do  if  you  find 
yourself  falling,  is  to  step  off  the  conveyance 
and  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

Returning  on  foot  through  the  district  aronnd 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  part  of  which  is  known  as 
the  Coombe,  and  through  which  we  had  been 
driven  in  the  morning,  we  had  a  better  opportunity 
of  recognising  the  distinguishing  and  not  very 
agreeable  peculiarities  of  the  locality.    Into  nar- 
row and  muddy  streets,  ill-paved  or  unpaved, 
hundred  of  narrower,  more  filthy  and  gloomy 
courts  and  passages  disgorge  each  a  swarming  tn- 
bute  of  sc^ualcn:  and  half-naked  wretchedness.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  reeks  in  a  stew  of  viUanons 
stenches,  which  would  appear  to  have  their  head- 
quarters in  dead  and  rotten  "  liaxrow-bone  Lane," 
but  which  permeate  every  avenue,  and  infect  every 
breath  you  draw  in  its  vile  vicinity.    The  narrow 
closes,  overshadowed  by  the  cathedral,  and  the 
slums  debouching  in  Patrick-street,  and  other 
streets  of  a  like  description,  all  teeming  with  life 
and  laziness,  seem  to  be  at  once  the  clothes  (if 
rags  are  clothes)  and  provision  marts,  the  lairs 
and  lodgings  of  the  most  hopeless,  careless,  and 
demoralized  class  that  Ire^d  or  any  land 
can  produce.    Lounging  lazy  men,  and  barefoof^  j 
rag-ridden  hags  of  women,  lie  and  squat  abont  | 
the  door-steps  and  pavements  in  spite  of  drizzling  i 
rain  and  viscid  mud.    Among  them  walk  the 
stately  forms  of  young  girls  with  mop-looking 
heads  of  matted  hair,  and  naked  toea  half  biiri«l 
in  the  mire — wfat|6i^i^s^€t]0^«^ inured  to 
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derivation  of  eveir  sort,  wander  heedless  hither 
and  thither.  In  holes  of  shops,  coals  and 
"murphies,"  peat-socU,  vegetables  and  butter- 
mil^  are  retailed  by  dusky  dealers,  whose  stores 
are  mingled  with  malodorous  dens,  where  in  con- 
Aisedand  tangled  piles  lie  the  unwashed  robes  and 
rags  which  one  cannot  help  thinking  are  the  iden- 
tical habiliments  of  which  the  wretched  women 
and  children  have  stripped  themselves  for  food. 
The  district  is  far  more  repulsive  in  outward 
aspect  than  the  worst  looking  of  similar  rookeries 
in  London,  (and  of  which,  for  aught  I  know,  it 
may  have  been  the  original  pattern,)  because  we 
miss  here  the  flaunting  gin-shop,  which  sheds  a 
meretricious  glare  upon  sach  scenes  at  home. 
The  Irish  whiskey-shop  has  no  such  magnificent 
pretensions,  but  is  a  simple  grocer's  shop,  in  this 
part  of  Dublin  of  the  humblest  sort,  and  serves 
by  no  means  as  a  set-off  to  the  surrounding 
poverty.  I  had  heard  much  of  Irish  beggars,  and 
naturally  expected  to  find  them  on  the  alert  in  such 
aa  arena  as  this ;  but  no  appeal  was  made  to  me 
for  oharify,  and.  beyond  the  solicitationB  of  a  few 
tattered  urchins  who  were  eager  to  introduce  us  to 
the  interior  of  the  cathedral,  we  suffered  no  kind 
of  molestation.  The  appearance  of  the  dwellings 
in  this  singalar  locality  is  something  perfectly 
unique.  It  is  difficiUt  to  conceive  that  they  can 
come  under  the  denomination  of  property,  because 
there  is  about  them  no  visible  toace  of  repair,  or 
attempt  at  repair,  beyond  the  staffing  in  of  an  old 
rag  to  keep  out  the  wind. 

It  came  on  to  rain  in  torrents  while  we  were 
yet  lingering  in  the  Coombe  and  its  approaches ; 
and  though  the  descending  shower  had  but  little 
effect  in  housing  the  swarming  lazzaroni  of  the 
place,  it  drove  us  to  our  hospitable  quarters, 
where,  dinner  being  duly  honoured,  we  answered 
the  pattering  of  the  storm  without  with  songs 
and  music  within,  and  closed  an  evening  of  cheer- 
fobess  and  harmony  by  induing  an  Irish  night- 
cap woven  irom  the  fibrelcss  contents  of  the 
whiskey  bottle. 

On  the  following  morning  the  sun  did  not  con- 
desoend  to  show  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bnblin,  and  the  'Wioklow  IConntalns,  which  I 
ought  to  have  seen  from  my  chamber  window, 
were  enreloped  in  an  impenetrable  screen  of  mist. 
Bat  we  had  made  up  our  minds  for  an  excursion 
to  the  Dargle,  and  to  the  Dargle,  let  the  weather 
behave  as  it  might,  we  had  resolved  to  go.  At 
nine  o'clock,  therefore,  the  car,  in  obedience  to  pre- 
vious orders,  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  having  first 
hbcrally  victualled  and  liquored  it,  and  provided 
onrselves  with  rugs  and  r^way  wrappers  in  ease 
of  the  worst,  off  we  drove  in  company  with  our 
host.  The  way  lay  for  some  time  in  a  nearly 
parallel  route  with  the  course  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Bailway,  and  afforded  ms  a  fine  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  and  of  the  heights  b^ond 
Kingstown.  Sut  we  soon  left  these  in  our  rear, 
and  d»ve  into  Bray,  where,  stopping  to  bait  the 
horse  for  a  few  minutes,  we  were  regularly 
beleagnered  by  a  pretty  numerous  sanule  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  who,  with  fruit  to  seU^  peaches, 
grapes,  apricots,  &c.,  could  not  be  persuaded  but 


that  we  had  come  on  purpose  to  buy.  Bray  has 
the  appearance  of  a  neat  market-town,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  a  romantie  district  closed  in  with  rather 
lofty  mountains  at  no  great  distance.  From  Bray, 
as  we  gradually  approach  the  ravine  of  the  Dar- 
gle, the  scenery  becomes  more  varied  and  pic- 
turesque, and  the  river,  rushing  with  a  hoarse 
noise  through  its  narrow  channel,  gleams  foamily 
at  intervals  through  the  foliage  that  hues  the 
road.  Stopping  at  the  gate  of  a  small  lodge, 
through  which  we  must  pass  to  the  private 
grounds,  and  directing  the  carman  to  wait  for  ua 
a  mile  or  two  further  on,  having  first  relieved  him 
of  the  provisions,  we  proceed  beneath  the  over- 
hanging trees  to  ascend  the  precipitous  banks  of 
the  now  roaring  stream.  Owing  to  the  late  plen- 
tiful rains  the  water  of  the  Dargle  is  of  a  rich 
umber  tint,  almost  the  colour  of  its  own  rocks ; 
and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  there  is  such  an 
abundance  of  it  that  it  comes  tumbling  and  thua- 
dering  headlong  down  with  a  voice  like  a  continu- 
ous crash,  and  carrying  broad  white  feather-beds 
of  foam  npon  its  sui^bce,  which,  dashing  from 
rock  to  rock,  arc  crushed  and  blown  into  atoms  as 
fast  as  they  are  formed.  The  spectacle  becomes 
more  savage  as  we  advance;  the  water  deepens 
in  colour,  and  the  huge  crags  that  lie  scattered  in 
mid-channel,  each  girdled  with  a  baud  of  undu- 
lating foam,  appear  to  heave  and  sink  as  though 
some  mighty  enginery  were  at  work  unsettling 
them  from  their  foundations,  and  one  half  expects 
to  see  them  start  from  their  beds  and  go  roaring 
down  into  the  torrent  below.  Suddenly  the  path, 
which  has  led  us  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
in  a  wide  pool  the  clouds  of  snowy  foam  ride 
calmly  in  a  tranquil  eddy,  winds  up  a  steop  ascent 
between  the  trees,  and  brings  us,  after  a  few 
minutes'  walking,  to  a  pleasant  open  ^t  imme- 
diately overhanging  the  river  at  a  height  of  some 
hundred  feet.  Here  stands  the  hermitage,  a  rus- 
tic shelter  fiimished  with  seats,  and  placed  at  one 
of  the  best  points  of  view  along  the  whole  bank. 
The  view,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  exten- 
sive, the  spectator  being  shut  ia  on  every  ade  by 
trees  in  their  most  luxuriant  folia^  and  which, 
rising  on  either  bank,  cross  and  intersect  each 
other  with  their  long  branches.  Below  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  dark  stream  and  white  foam  of 
the  nver,  whose  hoarse  song  ever  drumming  upon 
the  ear  loses  at  this  height  its  savage  sound,  and 
with  its  wild  lulUby  half  invites  to  repose.  But 
instead  of  reposing  we  set  to  work  uncorking 
bottles  and  disembowelling  pies  and  pastry,  for 
which  our  rapid  ride  and  rather  laborious  walk 
had  furnished  a  good  appetite.  A  pleasant  hour 
we  ptissed  in  company  with  that  hoarse  syren  the 
Dargle  roaring  amid  her  rocks  and  whispering 
trees  a  never-ending  song — and  pleasanter  still 
we  should  have  found  it  but  for  the  presence  of  a 
couple  of  Irish  fiddlers,  who  had  forgotten  to 
learn  to  play  before  they  took  up  the  ^ade,  and 
who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  spare  us  the  in- 
fliction of  their  no-music,  of  which  the  jealous' 
Da^le  fortnnately  allowed  us  to  hear  but  Uttlej 
daring  our  repast.  ^  i 
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to  a  point  of  Tier  called  "The  Lover's  Leap."  ; 
Here  the  Bcenerf  assomes  a  new  character,  and  < 
one  too  of  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
riyer  lying  far  below,  its  voice  is  subdued  to  a 
pleasant  murmur.    The  trees  being  more  thinly- 
scattered  the  landscape  is  open,  and  we  are  af- 
forded a  magnificent  view  of  mountains  both  near 
and  distant,  the  far  horizon  being  bounded  by 
one  of  a  conical  shape  and  vast  dimennons.  The 
prospect  is  one  which  forms  a  noble  picture,  and 
I  rocc^pised  it  at  the  fiiat  glance  as  the  original 
of  more  than  one  admirable  prodaotion  which  I 
had  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  London  exbibitionB. 
While  we  were  idl  eiyoying  the  view,  however, 
the  rain,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  done  no 
more  than  threaten  our  composure,  came  down 
in  a  sudden  torrent,  and  drove  us  to  seek  for 
shelter.    The  first  that  offered,  and  that  was  not 
till  we  were  tolerably  well  soaked,  was  an  Irish 
cabin  of  the  better  sort,  into  which  without  much 
ceremony  we  all  entered,  and  with  still  less  were 
all  cordially  welcome.     The  good  man  of  the 
house  was  from  home,  but  his  wife  was  in  the  act 
of  preparing  dinner  for  five  young  children,  the 
eldest  not  more  than  nine,  who  stood  round  a 
smaU  table,  each  wiUi  a  little  tin  can  of  butter- 
milk in  its  hand.  The  dinner  consisted  of  about  half 
-  a  peck  of  potatoes  with  their  jackets  on,  which 
without  the  incumbrance  of  dish  or  plate,  were 
turned  out  upon  the  table.    The  children  seized 
them  incontinently  and  peeling  them  with  their 
flngera,  and  cooling  them  in  t£e  buttermilk^  ate 
Ihem  with  a  ledish,  and  a  rapidity  too,  unexam- 
pled in  my  •^erienoe.   In  three  minnteB  not  a 
vestige  of  one  remained.   The  ohildnn  looked 
remarkably  h«dthy,  and  it  was  evidmt  finm  their 
behaviour,  and  their  uniform  quiet  obedience  to 
the  mother,  that  she  know  how  to  keep  them  in 
admirable  order.    The  eldest  boy  was  the  only 
one  barefooted,  but  his  shoes  and  socks  lay  on  a 
bench  in  the  comer,  and  he  had  only  taken  them 
off  that  he  might  serve  as  errand-boy  to  his  mo- 
ther without  the  risk  of  damaging  them. 

When  the  rain  had  in  some  small  measure 
abated,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  soon 
debouching  at  the  entrance  of  the  Powerscourt 
estate,  came  upon  a  crowd  of  cars,  carriages,  and 
Tehiclss  of  every  description,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen,  who  was  momentarily  expected  on 
a  visit  to  the  manuon  audita  picturesque  vicinity. 
Among  them  was  our  own  car,  drawn  up  under 
shelter  of  a  tree.  Just  then  an  express  arrived  to 
announce  that,  owing  to  the  un&vourable  weather, 
her  Hijes^s  vint  would  be  defiaired.  This  un- 
welcome news  scattered  the  expectant  crowd,,who 
drove  off  in  varioiu  directions.  We  were  not 
slow  in  following  the  example  thus  set  us ;  and 
having  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  warm  dry  rugs,  set 
our  fiices  towards  Dublin,  returning  through 
Inniskerry  and  the  Scalp.  Wo  had  glimpses  of 
fine  mountainous  scenery  at  first  as  we  drove 
along,  but  soon  the  clouds  came  down  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  mountains  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  them.  Of  Inniskerry,  which  is  an 
entirely  Protestant  town,  I  have  but  a  passing  re- 
collection, in  which  it  figures  as  a  neat,  clean,  and 


picturesque  spot.  Of  the  Scalp  I  suppose  I  ahall 
ever  retain  the  image  which  in  that  peculiar  at- 
mosphOTe  of  rain  and  mist  it  impreesed  upon  my 
mind.  Let  the  reader  imagine  two  ru^ed  hiUa 
of  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a  mile 
in  length,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
ascending  on  either  side  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees,  their  summits  lost  in  a  crown  of 
mist:  let  him  further  imagine  the  declivitous 
sides  of  these  hills,  which  &ce  the  road  along  the 
whole  distance,  sprinkled  all  over  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base,  with  enormous  mossee  of  angular 
rocks  lying  in  the  utmost  confusion,  here  in  dus- 
ters, there  in  solitary  shapeless  masses,  some  of 
them  as  big  as  a  moderate  house,  and  others  no 
lai^  than  he  could  lifl^  and  all  thrown  about  in 
the  wildest  disorder  —  some  luring  half  embedded 
in  the  soil,  and  others  beetlmg  over  them  and 
threatening  to  topple  forward  into  the  road — and 
Le  will  have  some  fidnt  idea  of  the  Scalp.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  legend  connected  with  this  porten- 
tous-looking spot,  and  which  attributes  its  forma- 
tion to  the  Lish  Giant,  Mr.  Fin-ma-coul,  who  from 
some  cause  or  other  upset  a  load  of  building  ma- 
terials, while  carting  them  from  the  quarry,  and 
never  took  the  trouble  to  gather  them  up  again. 

Wo  were  scarcely  out  of  the  Scalp,  when  our 
friend  the  carman  deemed  it  expedient  to  pull  up 
at  a  road-side  grocer's,  or  whiskey-shop,  to  refresh 
his  horse.  This  he  did  in  a  manner  which, 
perhaps,  is  peculiar  to  Ireland ;  by  giving  the  ani- 
mal a  couple  of  glasses  of  whieGcey.  He  took  none 
hunself,  being  a  disciple  of  Father  Hatthew,  "  but 
sure,"  said  he,  "  tiie  baste  hasn't  taken  the  pledge, 
and  has  a  right  to  a  drop."  The  whiskey,  be  it 
remarked,  is  administered  to  the  horse  in  a  quart 
of  water,  and  it  is  only  accomplit^ed  then  by  com- 
pressing his  nostrils  so  that  he  shan't  smell  it, 
because  if  he  did  he  would  decline  to  drink  it. 
Being  by  this  time  thoroughly  wet  through,  we 
thought  it  advisable  to  partake  of  the  same  uni- 
versal restorative ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
alighted  and  walked  into  the  house.  We  were 
pointed  to  a  refreshment  room,  in  which  was  a 
cheerful  fire  and  a  fair  stock  of  substantial  but 
astonishingly  dirty  fiimiture.  Mahogany  tables 
and  chairs  which  e^ould  have  been,  trnd  once  were, 
bright  with  French  poliah,  were  absolutely  filthy 
with  the  smeary  stains  of  a  twelvemonth's  accumu- 
lation. I  had  observed  the  same  thing  at  Bray,  and 
could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  scrupulous 
and  appetising  cleanliness  of  the  roadside  inns  in 
Et^land.  I  am  informed  that  such  n^ect  is 
almost  universal  in  Ireland,  and  the  fact  is  an  un- 
welcome one,  because  it  tdls  heavily  against  the 
Irish  domestic  oharaot^. 

Wishing  to  carry  home  with  us  some  memorial 
of  our  vidt  to  the  Green  Island,  we  pulled  up  on 
our  way  home  at  a  respectable  shop  in  Dublin, 
and  purchased  a  few  ornamental  articles  delicately 
carved  from  the  black  bog  oak.  The  shopkeeper 
presented  another  contrast,  and  a  rather  anniHing 
one,  to  the  same  class  of  functionaries  at  home. 
His  dawdling  deliberation  was  a  perfect  study. 
He  moved  as  slowly  almost  as  the  hands  of  a  clock 
— paused  in  his  motions  to_  give  najthe  cuxrent 
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news  of  fhe  day — vaxned  ns  not  to  spend  all  our 
money  in  Dublin,  bat  to  save  enough  to  carry  ns 
home  again — and  then  ran  out  into  a  long  lauda- 
tion of  bonnie  Scotland,  whence,  judging  from  a 
plaid  scarf  over  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  party, 
he  supposed  we  had  all  come.  He  would  have 
chatted  an  hour,  had  we  not  cut  short  his  tale  and 
brought  the  business  to  a  conclusion.  That  ac- 
complished, we  were  not  long  of  reaching  our 
hospitable  home.  We  saw  a  cheerful  fire  awaiting 
ns,  and  around  it,  being  first  accommodated  with 
dry  clothing,  we  found  it  pleasant  to  congregate, 
though  it  was  but  the  last  day  of  August,  and  the 
fruit  in  the  giirden  had  yet  to  ripen. 
Next  morning,  we  took  early  leave  of  our  kind 


firiends,  and  bade  fiuweU  too  to  Ireland.  Sailing 
irom  Kingstown,  on  board  the  AngUa,  soon  after 
nine,  we  entered  Holyhead  harbour  in  exactly 
four  hours  and  a  half  mnn  the  moment  of  starting. 
Some  of  our  party  had  got  weU  pickled  in  brine, 
owing  to  a  rather  rough  passage,  and  had  to  be 
hung  up  to  dry  before  we  could  proceed  on  our 
journey.  We  reached  Chester  the  same  night. 
I  rose  in  the  morning  and  took  a  solitary  walk 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city,  breakfEisted,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  was 
rolling  along  in  the  rear  of  the  iron-steed  towards 
London ;  not  at  all  sorry  to  have  added  to  my  tra- 
velling experience  something,  though  but  a  "  Taste 
of  Ireland." 
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THE  mnDLE'iaED  OENTUEIUJI  AXD  HIS  COHPiSIOHB. 

Thosz  evening  hours,  which  were  passed  in  the 
hut  on  the  river  side  in  such  agreeable  converse 
between  the  K^tuckian  and  his  new  friend,  found 
another  actor  in  the  duel  scene  associated  with  &r 
different  companionB.  "  The  middle  aged"  indi- 
vidual who  called  himself  Deveria,  had  been  one 
of  the  victinu  of  the  explosion,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  and  arm.  Th^  had  trans- 
ported him,  with  the  other  sufforers,  .to  the  city  of 
Noph,  and  that  noted  personage,  Mr.  Tunney, 
with  his  follower,  Mr.  Pike,  in  remembrance  of 
their  devotion  to  a  common  cause  on  the  previous 
evening,  .had  taken  him  under  their  especial  chat^e. 
He  had  been  conveyed,  on  their  disembarkation, 
which  took  place  a  few  hours  after  the  accident, 
to  an  hotel,  where  they  had  left  him  to  the  care  of 
a  BUi^eon,  and  then  proceeded  to  their  especial 
business — namely,  toraisethetownfor  a  meeting  on 
the  great  Native  .Ajuencan  question,  on  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile,  the  wounded  man  was  bled,  ban- 
daged, and  left  in  the  company  of  a  dose  of  mor- 
phia. An  attendant  was  desired  to  watch  by 
him ;  and  the  man,  seeing  his  patient  quiet,  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  fell  asleep. 

Deveria's  eyes,  though  dosed,  were  however 
nnvisited  by  dumber.  The  pam  was  completely 
gone ;  and  he  abandoned  himself  to  that  ntuibness 
of  the  senses  and  Elydan  tranquillity  of  the  brain, 
indiued  in  the  first  stages  of  opium — a  state  in 
which  all  the  delights  of  the  sleeping  and  waking 
existence  seemed  blended  into  one — the  wrapt 
repose  of  the  first,  with  the  intense  vital  con- 
sciousness of  the  other.  A  dim  lamp  burned 
beside  him,  and  filled  the  room  with  shadows 
which  looked  like  phantasms  to  his  dozing  eyes. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  conscious,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  of  one  of  those  phantasms  sittiug  by  his 
bed-side.  He  felt  ndther  fear  nor  surprise ;  and 
lay  mutely  gazing  at  the  figure,  which  remained 
as  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  unnaturally  still. 

"  Who  art  tiioul"  said  Deveria,  at  length,  in 


no  way  disconcerted  by  the  company  in  which  ho 
found  hunself.  "  Who  art  thou — and  wherefore 
art  thou  come?" 

"Dost  thou  not  rec(^nise  me  ?"  whispered  the 
figure — and  the  whisper  sounded  strangely  fiimi- 
liar — so  familiar  that  it  seemed  like  the  echo  of 
his  own  voice. 

"Nay,"  sud  Deveria,  " expound tiiine  wrand 
and  thyself." 

"I  am  thine  dddon,  then — tiiy  shadow — the 
reflex  of  tiiyBdf.   Dost  thou  not  recognise  me?" 

"  Even  so ! "  said  Deveria,  falling  into  the 
manner  of  the  spectre  in  the  most  natural  vray 
possible.    ' '  Even  so !  what  wouldst  thou  ?  " 

"  There  are  secrets  between  me  and  thee ! "  said 
the  spectre,  sitting  quite  motionless.  And  it 
seemed  as  if  his  words  glided  oat  in  breath, 
rather  than  in  sound. 

"What!  thou  comest  not  to  upbraid?" 
"  To  upbraid — no ! "  returned  the  shadowy 
voice.    "  Thou  art  but  rendering  obedience  to 
that  law  to  which  thou  hast  bound  thee,  body 
and  soul.    The  annihilation  of  the  will  is  the 
extinction  of  the  conscience.   There  is  no  room  for 
upbraidings.  On  this  point  thou  art  invulnerable ! ' ' 
"Not  to  terrify,  then,  with  the  prospect  of 
perils  from  without?"  returned  Deveria. 
"  Nay ! "  said  the  shadow  — "  who  knows ! " 
"None !"  returned  the  substance  triumphantiy. 
"  None  saving  this  bosom.  In  this  plot  of  yester- 
night, BO  nearly  successful,  who  could  ever 
divine ;  or  divining,  prove?   Who  knev  of  this 
daring  young  agitator,  so  fimnidahle  to  us,  that 
I  had  dogged  him  with  intent  to  effect  his  min. 
And  discovering  as  I  did,  that  an  eccited  enemy 
lurked  within  his  reach,  did  then  work  him  to 
utter  words  of  insult ;  did  afterwards  incite  them 
to  deadly  encounter — did  prepare  the  steel  for 
his  heart — who  knows?    Not  one.   We  have  no 
confederates  nor  accomplices,  save  in  system:  in 
special  acts,  none.    Eschewing  words  tliat  rise 
up  in  judgment,  we  toy  not,  we  only  do.  Always 
keeping  beyond  the  Ime  where  humancjaribunals 
hogia  to  take  cogniza&ce — who  oan  accoKj  or 
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aocurang,  prore.  Snspicioii  may  surround  as  with 
its  black  atmosphere,  but  our  secret  is  safe.  What 
then  have  we  to  fear  ?" 

"  Even  so,  be  of  good  cheer ! "  whispered  the 
shadow. 

Deveria  was  now  aware  of  the  metle  of  some 
other  figure  approaching  the  foot  of  the  couch,  and 
he  beheld  in  the  dim  light  a  gigantic,  though  gro- 
tesque shadow,  whose  appearance,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  former  apparition,  struck  him  with  no  manner 
of  surprise.  It  was  of  gigwitic,  though  grotesque, 
proportions,  stufied  with  straw  like  an  eflSgy,  and 
covered  with  a  garment  of  the  "  Stripes  and  Stars." 
It  had  a  crown  of  the  maize  flowers  round  the 
temple  and  a  large  flowing  beard  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. In  one  hand  was  a  mysterious  coil  of  rope, 
which  struck  Deveria  while  he  regarded  it  with  a 
Judder. 

"  What  the  tribunals  cannot  do  I  can  do  " —  so 
seemed  the  figure  to  say :  "  I  am  Judge  Lynch, 
in  other  words,  the  righteous  instinct  at  the  po- 
pular heart,  executing  justice  in  exigencies  which 
the  forms  of  established  law  have  not  yet  been 
framed  to  meet.  Judge  Lyn<^  has  never  met 
thee  on  the  othw  side  of  the  great  wator.  He  is 
a  new  foe  for  thee  here.  Beware  of  Judge  Lynch. 
He  is  an  inexorable  adjudicator ;  a  prompt  one 
too,  and  not  to  be  escaped.  Judge  Lynch  is  wise: 
the  great  popular  heart  is  ever  right.  We 
meet  again  —  we  meet  again,"  said  &e  figure. 
"At  Fhilipni  we  meet  again.  Sewarel  Be- 
ware!" 

"Judge  Lynch  shall  soon  be  cast  down,"  said 
the  shadow,  sittiug  beside  Deveria;  "the  advan- 
cing civilization  of  the  world  is  against  him.", 

"Not  till  he  has  maimed  and  wounded  and 
trodden  upon  thee,"  returned  the  g^antio  figure, 
pouncing  like  a  catamount  upon  his  throat.  While 
Deveria  at  the  instant  felt  that  it  was  his  own, 
which  had  been  thus  seized,  and  he  groaned  and 
struggled  and  experienced  tiie  aganies  of  the 
dying. 

Hia  stm^les  awoke  the  attendant,  who  upon 
mshiiig  towards  him,  found  hia  fiioe  livid  and 
distorted,  and  bearing  the  oppressed  expression  of 
one  in  a  fit. 

"Wake  up,  sir,"  said  the  attendant,  as  he 
shook  him  viidently,  and  with  great  difficulty  re- 
stored him  to  consciousness  —  "you  have  had  a 
bad  dream." 

"Is  no  one  here?"  returned  the  wounded  man, 
while  he  looked  round  inquisitively  and  anxiously, 
and  saw  only  the  dim  rays  of  the  night-lamp, 
and  the  servant  standing  bc^de  him. 

"No  one,  I  assure  you,  sir!  Do  you  want 
anything?" 

"  Nothing  except  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  returning 
to  his  chair,  and  the  next  moment  Deveria  tnmit^ 
on  his  side  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  two  young  men  drove  in  a  hired  cabriolet 
towards  the  Kentuckian's  residence,  which  lay  a 
lew  miles  out  of  town  on  the  river  banks.  Ar- 


rived at  length,  they  drove  up  to  tito  porter's 
lodge ;  and  Denning  saw  a  white  house  at  a  little 
distance  embowered  in  trees  and  surrounded  with 
balconies  and  colonnades. 

The  black  face  which  presented  itself  on  tiieir 
summons  at  the  door  of  Uie  lodge  never  thought 
of  opening  the  gate,  but  disappeared  in  an  instant, 
and  presently  returned  with  a  large  troup  of  other 
black  individuals — FhiUis,  the  wife  of  the  bosom, 
and  all  the  other  little  Jacks  and  Phillises,  shout- 
ing, and  screaming,  and  grinning,  till  Denning 
thought  he  had  alighted  upon  a  nest  of  macaws. 

"Massa  come  back!  We  think  you  blowed 
up  —  we  hear  you  explosioned.  Massa  no  drown 
—  massa  no  dead.  Kun,  FhiUis,  run,  and  clap 
your  hand."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  won^ 
Phillis  and  her  tribe  ran  like  lunatics  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house. 

"  Why  don't  you  open  the  gate  and  let  me  in, 
old  Jack  ?"  said  his  master.  "  A  precious  crew 
you  are,  to  keep  us  waiting  outside  here  all  day." 

"  Oh  true !  pardon,  massa,  me  so  joy  !'*  and 
flinging  open  tiie  gate,  the  young  men  trotted 
through.  On  their  v&j  along  the  drive,  they 
were  met  by  several  excited  n^roes,  who  came 
running  out  to  welcome  them.  Phillis  had  spread 
the  news  as  she  ran  along  like  the  signalling  of  a 
fiery  torch,  and  the  number  thickened  while  they 
drove  onwards.  On  they  came,  hallooing,  grin- 
ning, shouting,  showing  their  white  teeth,  jump- 
ing and  gambolling  about  the  cabriolet  like  a 
kennel  of  hounds  welcoming  a  long  lost  master. 
The  train  swelled  as  they  reached  the  house. 

"  Massa  no  drown !  massa  no  die!  massa  brave 
and  handsum  as  evar — beautiful  massa !" 

"  What  you  keep  shoutin'  about  massa  dat 
way,  you  noisome  niggers  ?"  said  a  sable-iheed 
indtvidoal  in  authority,  clad  in  a  handsome  livery, 
as  he  issued  down  the  steps  from  the  front  dowof 
the  manaon.  "Let  massa  speak  in  peace  to  Lady 
Missus  and  Miss  Awly.  Lady  IGwos  and  ICisi 
Awly  craze  for  joy  to  see  him. 

Springing  through  the  sable  crowd,  the  young 
man  jumped  up  into  &a  portico,  where  a  fair 
vimon  rushed  out  to  meet  him;  and  immediately 
went  in  with  him  to  the  house  to  meet  hia  mother. 

Denning,  though  his  eye  had  rested  on  it  bnt 
for  a  moment,  oould  not  &il  to  remark  that  the 
vision  was  attired  in  those  half-masculine,  haJf-^n- 
inine  habiliments  known  to  the  world  by  the  name 
of  "  Bloomer."  But  in  such  good  taste  did  the 
thin  white  folds  hang  about  her,  and  so  pliant  and 
youthtui  was  the  figure  they  invested,  that  they 
brought  no  feeling  of  oddity  or  inoongroity  to  his 
mind.  In  a  few  minutes  they  all  returned,  while 
Denning  was  presented  in  form.  The  elder  lady, 
an  extremely  el^;ant  and  benign-looking  per- 
sonage, while  she  welcomed  him,  let  fall  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude;  and  Alida,  quite  unreserved, 
showed  by  her  manner,  that  the  signal  service  he 
had  just  rendered  them  forbade  every  otha  feeling 
than  that  entertained  towards  a  familiar  and  che- 
rished friend.  TfaoughvQr^ea8yandcharming,Den- 
ning  could  not  fail  to  notice  a  slight  dash  of  eooen- 
tricity  —  perhaps  in  keeping-witi^  tbey  style  of  ha 
costume,  whileidi@i^@3ee4^eE^t^d^@icmighn 
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obligation  he  had  rendered.  Her  manners  in  this, 
OS  in  all  else,  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  free  and 
easy  merry  boy;  and  would  have  appeared  as 
odd,  but  for  the  delicate,  feminine  countenance 
and  gracefully  formed  eipresaive  figure  with  which 
they  were  associated.  Denning  felt  quite  at  home 
wiUi  tiieso  excellent  people,  and  only  wished  they 
would  refrain  from  thanks  and  protestations  on 
account  of  an  act  which,  however  it  brought  joy 
to  their  household,  was,  in  itself,  only  prompted 
by  an  ordinary  feeling  of  humanity. 

They  dined  early ;  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot;  and 
the  repast  consistod,  in  most  part,  of  salads  and 
other  <»>oling  vegetables,  and  partaken  in  a  very 
dim  room,  where  half-a-dozen  negro  servants  at- 
tended, like  silent  spectres,  gliding  through  the 
gloom.  Little  was  spoken  during  the  meal ;  every- 
body was  languid  with  the  heat ;  and  besides  they 
could  scarcely  distinguish  one  another's  faces  in  the 
dimness  of  closed  jalousies  and  shadowing  window 
draperies.  When  the  ladies  retired,  and  they 
Tvero  left  with  iced  sangoree,  Sheldon  ordered 
cigars ;  but  Denning  did  not  smoke. 

"  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  let  me  show  you  your 
room ;  we  all  take  our  siesta  here,  at  this  period 
of  the  afternoon." 

He  conducted  him  into  a  charming  cool  apart* 
men,  with  an  open  balcony,  from  which  there  was 
a  view  of  the  river.  At  present  everything  was 
darkened  to  keep  out  heat  and  light.  But  Den- 
ning could  distinguish  a  lounge,  upon  wluch« 
feemig  drowsy,  he  threw  himself. 

"  We  shall  not  see  you  again  till  tho  evening," 
said  Shddon.  "Wo  are  like  owls  and  moths  at 
this  season;  and  are  good  for  nought  till  the  peri- 
odical return  of  night  and  darkness." 

Denning  felt  that  it  was  quite  true,  and  upon 
the  departure  of  his  friend  soon  found  reiiige  from 
the  heat  and  languor  in  sleep. 

Evening,  which  descends  with  a  rapid  pace  in 
those  southern  climes,  had  at  length  brought  ro- 
invigoration  for  the  drowsy  household  of  the  Kcn- 
tuckian,  and  Denning  descended  into  the  drawing- 
room.  The  windows  were  all  standing  wide,  and 
a  dim  lamp  with  the  reflection  of  the  moonlight 
from  without,  made  a  delicious  twilight  in  the 
apartment.  Sheldon  was  sitting  in  conversation 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  and  detailing  his 
adventures.  Denning  joined  them,  but  found 
that  ho  had  no  heart  ibr  the  attempt.  His  spirits 
were  beginning  miserably  to  flag.  This,  the  first 
period  of  inaction  ho  had  experienced  since  his 
misfortune,  left  room  &T  frtll  consciousness  of 
it  to  awake  within  him,  and  he  could  not  drag  his 
thoughts  from  the  terriblo  ^ust  He  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  discourse  with  Alida,  and  se- 
conded her  e£fort8  to  entertain  him;  but  he 
quickly  returned  into  lus  own  train  of  thought, 
and  felt  that  he  was  absent  and  abstracted. 

"Do  you  like  music?"  said  Alida;  "suppose 
I  get  my  guitar.  Iris,  get  me  my  guitar."  This 
was  addressed  to  a  balf  grown  negro  girl,  who 
was  very  gaily  dressed,  with  a  turban  of  many 
colours  on  her  head;  a  circumstance  of  wluch  she 
seemed  to  be  v^  conscious  and  highly  delighted. 


She  was  always  in  attendance  upon  Alida,  and 
seldom  out  of  her  presence  in  bower  or  hall,  in 
bed-room  or  drawing-room.  Iris  was  always  most 
supremely  happy  and  at  her  ease.  Generally 
squat  on  the  floor,  and  occupied  in  braiding 
hair  chains  or  making  doll's  clothes,  or  some 
other  dainty  but  useless  work,  she  was  quite  a 
picturesque  object. 

"  There  it  is,  liiss  Awly,"  said  Iris  with  a  grin. 

"  Shall  I  go  out  into  the  verandah,"  said  ABda; 
"I  like  better  to  sing  in  the  open  air." 

Alida  went  out,  and  Iris  bronght  coshions. 
They  all  soon  followed,  and  Alida  tuned  her  gui- 
tar. With  her  colourl»s  though  clear  complexion, 
her  black  hair  and  eyes,  the  latter  fringed  by 
pencils  of  long  silky  lashes  — I  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe  Alida  —  innocent  and  impassioned 
child  of  southern  skies,  with  a  countenance 
speaking  of  ardent  sensibilities  and  an  impas- 
sioned heart,  but  in  the  glad  light  that  played  upon 
it  indicative  of  an  untried  existence,  and  of  a  na- 
ture upon  whose  surface  had  only  hitherto  played 
the  light  and  tho  airs  end  the  dews  of  heaven, 
but  whose  depths  had  been  unfathomed  and  un- 
disturbed. Denning  had  no  eyes  for  her;  he 
scarcely  knew  what  she  was  lute.  She  c^ed 
upon  her  brother  to  assist  her,  and  the  voices  of 
the  two  rose  clear  and  harmonious  on  the  evening 
air.  She  did  not  know  what  destiny  had  so 
guided  her  in  tho  sdeotion  of  a  song ;  but  it  was 
a  wild  love  ditty  that  she  had  chosen,  of  ruined 
hopes  and  a  brokm  heart  Denning's  thoughts 
reverted,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  ano&er  evening 
and  another  singer;  and  as  he  stood  leaning  against 
the  pillar  with  lus  back  to  the  moonlight,  and 
his  face  shaded,  a  few  large  tear-drops  rushed 
from  his  brain.  The  music  and  the  hour  favoured 
it,  but  Denning  despised  himself  for  so  much 
weakness ;  however  he  was  sure  they  had  been 
unobserved.  He  took  pains  to  recover  himself; 
and  devoting  himself  to  Mrs.  Sheldon,  contrived 
to  be  very  entertaining.  Henry  hummed  and 
thrummed  with  the  guitar;  and  Alida  sat  still, 
thinking  of  and  watching  the  handsome  guest, 
BO  young,  and  as  ^e  thought  so  sad,  whom  chance 
had  thrown  in  her  path,  l^^ever  had  she  seen 
such  an  impersonation  of  melancholy.  Had  she 
been  a  painter,  and  dedring  an  ideal  of  a  Pense- 
roso- — who  more  fit? — so  beautiful,  so  young,  so 
sad !  What  had  been  lus  affliction  ?  She  dared 
not  attempt  to  divine ;  but  that  some  dark  cloud 
had  crossed  his  life,  there  appeared  no  doubt. 
Oh  I  quick  woman's  wit!  and  she  had  been 
watching  his  face  all  the  while  of  the  touohing 
melody  of  her  song,  and  had  seen  the  tears  fall. 
A  thought  struck  Alida.  She  would  devote  her- 
self to  the  extir^tion  of  that  melancholy,  and 
endeavour  to  bnng  back  once  more  the  natural 
light  of  youth  to  that  young  &ce.  It  seemed  a 
fit  recompense  for  the  salvation  of  her  brother's 
life — a  life  so  dear  to  Alida. 

When  Denning  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  had  retired, 
and  the  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone,  their 
visitor  came  on  the  tapis  directly.  "  He  is  strik- 
ingly handsome,"  said  Alida ;  "  but  he  looks  too 
grave.   I  wonder  if  he  has  any  mis^une  to 
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complain  of;  perhaps  he  may  be  mourning  thfl 
loBS  of  some  dear  friend — or  perhaps,  poor  fellow" 
— added  Alida,  naively,  with  a  Bgh — "perhaps 
bo  has  been  creased  in  love." 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  had  any  misfortune  to 
complain  of,"  returned  Sheldon ;  "  be  only  is,  as 
I  am  myself,  confoundedly  tired.  I  don't  tl^k 
he  bas  been  crossed  in  love ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
learned  that  be  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  of  fortune  in  Philippi.  He  had  been 
Tery  nearly  brought  into  fighting  a  duel  about  her 
the  other  night.  He  is  a  brave  young  fellow, 
that  I  know." 

It  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  Sheldon  should  say  this  to  his  sister.  Sheldon 
was  a  foreseeing  and  sagacioiu  young  man. 

AHda  was  now  more  than  ever  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  Denning.  She  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  was  saffering  from  some  unknown  cause, 
and  was  determined  that  the  prafonnd  sympathy 
which  she  f^t,  animated  and  enlivened  by  the 
gladness  of  h^  disposition — a  dispodtimi  which 
she  could  not  but  be  aware  was  like  a  sun  to  warm 
everything  within  its  ^here — should  be  in  his 
case  not  without  avail. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  next  morning  at  half-past  five  o'clock  a 
servant  awakened  I)enning,  with  Kiss  Sheldon's 
compliments,  that  if  he  felt  disposed  for  an  early 
ride  with  her,  the  horses  would  await  his  pleasure. 
Denning  took  his  coffee,  and  proceeded  to  dress. 
Upon  descending  into  the  portico  ho  found  Miss 
Sheldon  in  broad-brimmed  bat,  surcoat  and  trou- 
sers i  la  turque,  leaning  againat  a  post — and, 
start  not  ye  celestial  powers  who  watch  over  the 
destinies  of  the  fair — smoking!  What? — a  cigar? 
No,  not  a  cigar,  but  a  roll  of  sweet-scented  leaves, 
made  to  look  very  like  one,  and  emitting  a  delicious 
perfume.  She  bad  a  little  riding  switch  in  her 
hand,  and  was  thumping  it  agunst  the  ground  in 
a  most  gentlemanlike  manner. 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Mr.  Denning!  I  feared 
you  might  not  like  our  early  rising ;  but-  a  gallop 
at  any  other  time  of  the  day  is  impraoticftble,  as 
peihaps  you  don't  know,  in  this  Toloanio  climate." 

Denning  professed  himself  deh'gbted. 

*'  I  hope  then  you  enjoy  riding ;  for  I  have  an 
exquisite  horse  for  you.  He'll  leave  the  wind 
behind  him,  and  not  a  damp  patch  on  his  coat. 
Five  hundred  dollars,  as  I'm  alive,  be  cost  me, 
and  not  a  cent  less !  Hollo,  Prince,  there  you 
are,  you  darling,"  continued  she,  as  the  groom 
led  forward  an  elegant  cbesnut  creature,  with  a 
proud  curve  in  his  neck — a  broad  chest,  slender- 
veined  limbs,  giving  evidence  of  the  thorough- 
bred, orientally  aneestred  horse  —  the  noblest 
living  creature,  next  to  the  human,  that  walks  the 
earth. 

''And,"  rattled  on  Miss  Sheldon,  "this  other 
dun  animal  is  for  myself — a  regular  lady's  horse, 
and  famous  at  a  canter,  though  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  Prince  than  dust  is  to  diamonds. 
Tou  see  I  don't  use  a  side  saddle;"  and  suiting 


the  action  to  tiie  -wwd,  she  leuted  on  back  of 
the  Imite  like  a  roe,  leaving  Denning,  who  had 
come  formrd  to  assist  her,  in  mute  astonishment 

They  trotted  away,  side  by  side,  with  a  negro 
groom  behind.  The  country  was  in  that  half 
wild,  half  cultivated  state,  common  to  the  newer 
settlements  of  North  America,  with  two-thirds 
wood,  and  the  remaining  portion  in  cotton,  maize, 
and  tobacco,  and  other  southern  productions. 
Soon  Uiey  emei^red  upon  a  common,  "  What 
would  you  say  to  a  race  ?  "  said  Miss  Sheldon— 
"and  that  tree  at  the  far  end  of  the  common  to  be 
the  winning-post ;  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  Prince,  llemember  you  have  the 
advantage  in  your  horse ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
unused  to  his  rider,  and  may  not  go  so  well  under 
you.  Once — twice —  thrice — go  it!"  while  aw^ 
flew  the  horses  like  lightning  over  the  grass. 
Prince  won  it;  though  Uie  lithe  little  figure  of 
Alida  clung  to  her  horse,  as  she  urged  him  on  by 
voice  and  spur  with  tremendous  energy. 

"Floored,  Buccj>halus,  floored!"  said  she, 
laughing.  "  But  I  rejoice  for  Frinoe*8  sake.  I 
would  not  have  him  beat  for  the  world,  not  evm 
by  my  own  darling  self." 

"  He  is  indeed  a  noble  horse,"  said  Denning, 
who  had  now  resolved  to  lay  wonder  aside,  and 
amuse  bim^clf  by  chiming  in  with  the  pranks  of 
this  little  virago. 

"  Yes,  but  not  equal  to  my  dun  pony  at  a  le^. 
Will  you  try  me  at  a  leap  ?  " 

"As8ure<uy,  if  you  desire  it;  but  have  you  no 
fears  of  being  hurt,  or  at  least  fatigued?  " 

"  Bab,  no !  trust  me  I  I  shan't  be  the  fint  to 
cry  out  tired  or  wounded." 

"As  you  please,  so  be  it !"  returned  Denning. 

"  Do  you  see  then  that  mule's  waggon  ?  " 

"  What !  the  wa^n  with  the  people  in  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  some  of  our  own  negro  people ; 
they  know  my  way."  And  indeed  l^ere  was  a 
waggon  passing  near  them  on  the  common  with  a 
few  sables  of  both  sexes  in  it,  who  were  thus 
being  transported  to  their  daily  toil  on  a  distant 
part  of  the  plantaticm. 

Denning  had  it  between  his  lips — "Are  yon 
mad,  Miss  Sheldon  ? "  when  abs  had  planted  her 
heels  into  the  flanks  of  her  steed,  shot  like  an 
arrow  in  the  direction  of  the  cart,  rose  at  it,  sprang 
with  her  horse  like  a  bird  into  the  air,  and  alighted 
safely  on  the  other  side.  Before  Denning  bad  time 
to  exercise  a  consenting  control  or  otherwise  in  the 
matter.  Prince,  urged  by  the  instinct  of  example, 
careered  in  a  like  heamong  manner  in  the  same 
direction ;  but  with  a  different  result :  for  Den- 
ning being  unprepared  to  second  his  efforts,  he 
stumbled  backwutls  at  the  cart,  reared  almost 
upright  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rebound ;  and  bad 
he  not  been  a  perfect  jewel  of  sagacity  and  breed- 
ing, would  have  fallen  backwards  with  his  rider 
under  him.  He  recovered  his  position,  as  if  by 
magic,  and  stood  still  like  a  lamb.  And  now 
arose  an  enormous  guffaw  from  the  cart  as  only 
the  negro  throat  can  utter  it.  The  sables  had 
looked  astounded  at  first,  when  they  saw  four 
legs  at  a  flying  lei(pgift^|i^A^  above  them.  But 
nowitwas  "gaf-&w,guf-&w,guf-fe.w;"  thnsdno- 
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syllabic  in  true  African  guttural.  "  Heh,  Miss 
Awly !  hoh.  Miss  Awly !  at  your  old  tricks  again ; 
nebl^r  hal^  Mies  Awly,  till  you  put  Lady  Missis 
and  Masser  Henry  in  mourning  clothw  for  you  : 
delightful  fiin  —  plenty  of  laugh  —  guf-&w,  guf- 
faw,  guf-few!" 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  Benmng,"  said  Alida,  put- 
ting her  horse  into  a  canter;  "  torn  about,  is  but 
fair;  I  trust  though  that  Prince  behaved  well, 
and  did  not  let  you  get  hurt,  albeit  he  missed  the 
leap.  'Tis  true,  my  dun  pony  could  scarcely  fail 
of  it,  being  less  heavily  mounted ;  and  I  doubt 
not  his  rider  is  of  lighter  material  than  that  of 
yours,  in  more  senses  than  one." 

"Tme!  Wit  is  the  lightest  thing  in  the 
world ! » 

"  Excepting  only  —  vanity." 
"  I  am  as  poor  a  match  for  Miss  Sheldon  at  a 
banter  as  at  a  flying  leap." 

"  At  aught  hkc  banter,  so  light  and  vain  — 
perhaps  yes !" 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  lower  yourself  in 
my  esteem,  that  you  will  never  do." 

"  Not  even  by  exalting  you  at  my  own  expense 
—  BO  you  intend  to  set  up  for  that  rata  am,  the 
self-denying,  self-saciificing  man." 

"Not  so  rare'  an  article  as  a  clever  woman, 
too  unconscious  of  it  to  be  vain." 

"  Oh,  I  see  jm.  don't  know  the  Kentac^  girls 
yet ;  I  am  considered  aperfect  flat  amongst  t^m. 
You  have  heard  of  Kentucky  marksmen,  Mr. 
Benning,  as  who  has  not,  in  the  wide  world.  ^  "Will 
you  object  to  dismount  for  a  few  moments,  for  I 
wish  to  show  you  a  Kentucky  feat  ? " 

Miss  Sheldon  stopped  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle 
through  her  fingers,  by  way  of  signal  to  her  groom, 
who  was  riding  in  the  rear.  The  man  advanced 
and  awaited  her  pleasure. 

"Now,  Jupiter,  dismount  and  give  mc  hold  of 
the  Imdle  of  your  nag.  Fasten  this  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  my  switch,  after  the  manner  of  an 
election  flag.    You  imderstand,  Jupiter." 

"Yes,  Miss  Awly,"  said  Jupiter,  performing 
the  feat. 

"And  now  stick  it  up  across  Prince's  face, 
through  his  bridle  bands,  there.  And  now  Prince 
you  have  a  banner  on  your  forehead — stand  still 
myjewel!  stand stilL''^ 

llkrowing  back  to  the  groom  l^e  Inidle  of  his 
steed  which  she  bad  held  while  he  did  her  bidding 
— she  stooped  forward,  stroked  Prince,  patted  him 
on  the  neck,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
w  when  the  noble  animal  seemed  to  have  the 
fifloiprehension  of  a  human  creature,  and  stood  as 
■tin  as  a  hmse  of  bronze  or  marble.  Then  to 
Dsnning's  unutterable  surprise  she  drew  a  horse 
pistol  from  imder  the  saddle,  and  after  examining 
to  see  that  all  was  right,  proceeded  to  cock  it. 

"  Mr.  Denning,  do  pray  be  so  kind  as  to  retire 
to  a  little  distance,  and  look  after  Jupiter,  for  he 
w  always  in  the  way."  Denning  did  quietly  as 
he  was  bid.  Then  going  at  a  full  gallop  on  her 
,  dun  steed  with  the  cocked  pistol  in  her  hand,  she 
™wnbed  a  circle,  of  which  Prince  standing  stock 
™H  was  the  centre.  Crack,  bang !  went  the 
pistol,  and  the  rider  stopped.   The  flag  had  been 


pierced  with  a  bullet  at  its  very  6entre ;  and  the 
horse,  whose  skull  stood  not  five  inches  below, 
paused  and  snorted  as  if  in  joy  for  the  success  of 
the  feat.  Denning  was  quite  excited  wiUi  the 
exquisiteness  and  beauty  the  aim,  thus  taken 
after  the  manner  of  the  mounted  ^dians  at  a  full 
gflUop,  and  he  rushed  forward  to  examine  the 
bullet  hole  in  tlie  handkerchief. 

"  I  should  not  miitd,"  said  he  to  the  young 
Amazon,  who  had  joined  him  and  busied  herself 
in  stroking  and  murmuring  soft  words  to  her  be- 
loved Prince,  '*  taking  my  station  on  the  back  of 
your  doughty  steed,  and  holding  the  flag  in  per- 
son, if  you  fancy  trying  it  again  —  so  practised, 
so  certain,  is  your  admirable  hand." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Alida,  all  a  woman's 
softness  rushing  into  her  eyes.  "  Heaven  knows, 
I  am  wild  enough,  but  not  yet  prepared  to  risk 
a  fellow-creature,-  much  less  my  own  and  my 
brother's  Mend.  I  have  no  doubt  our  exercise 
has  sharpened  your  appetite  for  breakfast,  as  it 
certainly  has  mine ;  and  we  had  better  turn  our 
horses'  heads  homewards.  "What  say  you  ?  Are 
you  entertained  with  the  first  specimen  of  Ken- 
tucky manners  ? " 

yfhm  they  arrived  at  the  house,  and  had  taken 
their  places  at  the  break&st-table  with  Sheldon 
and  his  mother,  it  surprised  Denning  that  neither 
appeared  to  r^ard  the  strange  behaviour  of  Alida, 
maintained  as  it  was  in  Ibeir  presence  as  anything 
out  of  the  common  routine,  or  as  meriti^  to  a 
marvelling  stranger,  like  himself,  the  least  word 
of  apologetic  remark.  Perhaps  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  (which  she  maintains),  he  thought; 
and  he  resolved  to  do  in  this  case  what,  as  a  tra- 
veller, he  had  ever  found  the  wisest  course,  viz. 
to  treat  nothing  as  odd  or  extravagant,  however 
unconformable  it  may  be  to  our  pre-conceived 
ideas ;  for  oddity  is  only  a  comparative  term,  and 
oftener  has  its  source  in  our  own  proper  and  pecu- 
liar ignorance  than  in  any  objective  field. 

"Wonder  is  the  faculty  of  childhood ;  and  as 
with  ripening  manhood,  so  with  extended  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  it  is  astonishii^  bow 
soon  its  greenness  withers  away. 


CHAPTER  XTIII. 

ELECIRO-BIOLOOT. 

On  retnming  from  the  breakfhat-table,  wbwe 
she  had  sat  chattering  like  a  little  eloquent  and 

amusing  parroquet,  Alida  signified  that  she  would 
take  leave  of  them  for  the  day,  being  determined 
to  enjoy  it  in  the  Beclusion  of  her  own  apartments. 
Henry  had  announced  a  party  of  gentlemen,  with 
whose  presence  the  absence  of  Alida  was  probably 
associated.  They  consisted  of  several  of  the 
young  planters,  a  race  of  men  more  genial  than 
refined — and  others,  who  had  been  invited  to 
spend  a  festal  afternoon,  after  the  manner  of  the 
country.  The  principal  entertainments  on  these 
occasions  lie,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  consump- 
tion of  quantities  of  fruits — an  incredible  variety 
of  which  are  disposedoj^^^^tempting  manner,  in  a 
oool,  darkened  coomi  inTiiiii^  the  atl^tion  of 
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consnmers,  along  with  the  fiucinationB  of  iced 
champagne  and  sangaree.  Seated  thus,  around 
the  enticing  board,  or  loitering  about,  chattering, 
or  lounging  in  verandah,  portico,  and  BhrabbeiTf 
with  the  dear,  delightfhl  cigar,  how  luxuriou^y 
ia  maaj  a  loi^  day  thus  spent,  by  the  lords  of 
the  creation,  in  the  torrid  Bununers  of  the  South 
Vest! 

But  to  return  to  Alida's  sanctuary,  where  she 
too  in  these  fervid  days  spent  many  a  delightful 
hour,  delightful  though  lonely.  No  books,  no 
portfolio,  no  needle-work,  decorated  this  female 
retreat.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  Alida 
had  ever  read  through  one  entire  book.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  could  read ;  ^e  used  to  read  at 
school,  but  that  was  a  long  while  ago,  and  Alida 
was  now  no  longer  a  child,  and  had  put  away 
childish  things.  As  to  writing — what  is  the  use 
of  writing  when  one  knows  not  how  to  spell. 
8he  never  could  be  taught  to  spell,  that  was  an 
accom;^ishment  quite  beyond  the  peculiar  powers 
of  Alida.  Tet  was  the  apartment  furnished  most 
delieiously  and  situated  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house ;  for  well  did  Alida  understand  comfort  and 
luxury,  though  she  had  no  faculty  for  spelling. 
Her  favourite  mode  of  passing  time  when  she  was 
not  actively  engaged,  consisted  in  getting  Iris  to 
braid  and  curl  her  long  hair  while  she  lay  on  a 
sofa,  doing  nothing.  She  was  ever  in  one  of 
two  states,  either  most  ardently  active,  or  in  an 
absolute  quiescence,  which  would  vie  with  the 
lazy  languor  of  an  Indian  princess.  On  this 
morning  she  happened  to  be  busily  engaged  with 
her  pets,  whose  name  was  legion.  First  in  the 
list  of  these  was  a  cage  fiill  of  English  finches, 
and  a  moddng-hird  beside  them  who  imitated  all 
their  several  notes,  blending  them  into  a  delicious 
mSlange,  quite  original.  There  was  a  parrot  and 
two  falcons  on  the  same  perch,  one  of  the  latter 
of  which  was  sitting  decorated  under  his  plumes 
and  jesses,  and  looking  very  foolish,  much  like  a 
jester  wilii  cap  and  bells.  Then  there  was  a 
couple  of  squirrels  which  went  rattling  round  and 
round  in  a  rotating  cage,  and  made,  doubtlesB, 
their  little  heads  very  gi^y,  as  they  certainly 
did  &ose  of  all  beholders.  'Die  other  purtenances 
of  this  apartment  were,  a  stuffed  rattiesnake, 
which  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  the 
redoubtable  little  occupant ;  besides  fishing  rods, 
and  tackle  and  nets,  and  swarms  of  artifici^  flies, 
in  the  glorious  colours  of  the  tiny  gauze-winged 
creatures  that  flit  like  shreds  of  rainbows  over  the 
western  waters.  There  were,  besides,  one  or  two 
guitars — and  shudder  not,  shade  of  good  St. 
Cecilia! — a  flddle — a  veritable  graceless  Cre- 
mona— with  its  two  alits  like  a  couple  of  mouths 
all  awry — which  Alida  took  especial  delight  in 
laying  under  her  chin,  and  flourishing  upon  it  in 
the  most  redoubtable  and  Paganini-hke  manner. 
A  most  deUcioua  player  was  Alida,  for  she  loved 
her  fiddle  as  she  loved  her  horse ;  and  if  there 
was  anght  in  which  she  excelled  more  than  in 
music,  it  was  only  at  a  flying  leap. 

There  was,  besides,  an  open  buo<myinto  which 
her  apartment  opened,  by  means  of  glaSB  do(«s, 
occupied  as  a  sort  of  conservatory  by  rare  tropical 


plants.  Kuch  care  did  Alida  bestow  upon  these; 
and  having  occupied  her  monung  very  indos- 
triously  as  she  thought,  with  these  her  chief 
sublunary  concerns,  she  betook  herself  to  a  «^ 
and  called  Iris  to  her  hair.  Iris  delighted  to 
stick  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  decorations  theron, 
for  her  own  private  and  peculiar  amusement;  sod 
often  made  by  these  means  quite  a  harleqnin  of 
her  mistress. 

"  There  now,  Miss  Awly,  you  look  so  'chant- 
ing ;  there  now.  Eh !  oh !"  ejaculated  Iris,  fas- 
tening in  a  great  yellow  plume  of  laburnums,  and 
looking  at  it  askance  with  infinite  gratulation  in  the 
comers  of  her  African  eyes.  "Let  me  get  the 
mirror,  Miss  Awly ;  you  look  at  yourself." 

"  Oh !  very  fine :  you  are  a  fixst-rate  hair- 
dresser," said  her  mistress  sleepily.    "  Go  on !" 

Iris  was  mightily  pleased  both  with  herself  and 
her  mistress,  as  she  always  was  on  these  occasicms; 
and  went  on  paltering  tmd  smiling,  like  a  dainty 
little  negro  as  she  was. 

"  Oh !  now,  I  get  the  pearls,"  soliloqiiised  Iris; 
and  going  to  the  jewel  case,  ^  drew  forth  Bome 
strings;  and  arranging  AUda's  long  black  hair m 
either  side  of  her  face,  she  put  the  pearls  on  like 
a  coronet ;  and  really,  by  accident  of  course,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  effect  very  lovely  and 
ideal-looking.  Alida  was  reclining  thus  asleep  on 
the  lounge,  while  the  curtains,  which  had  bees 
drawn  over  the  open  doors  of  the  balcony,  wae 
agitated  by  a  slight  breeze,  and  flung  fluttering 
shadows  over  the  half-darkened  room  and  upon 
Alida's  face.  In  a  little  while  Henry  Sheldon 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  his  sister's  apart- 
ment. There  was  nothing,  however,  noticeable  in 
this  fact,  except  that  it  was  not  his  usual  coBtnii 
at  this  time  of  the  day.  He  seemed  unwarrantsbly 
surprised  to  see  her  adeep ;  and  his  surprise  in- 
creased, while  coming  closer,  he  continued  to  ^» 
upon  her.  He  shifted  his  position  once  or  twio^ 
so  as  to  obtain  a  differmit  view  of  her  feotores; 
but  he  appeared  sUll  unsatisfied.  He  examined 
and  moved  the  curtains  to  watch  the  effect  ci  the 
dim  light  upon  her  face;  hat  his  sarprise 
mained  the  same. 

"  Can  it  be  fancy  ?"  murmured  he  to  himself. 
"  I  never  saw  so  striking  a  change ;  she  looks  like 
a  spirit  or  a  saint.  Can  it  be  the  way  you  bare 
drMsed  her,  Iris?  No!  it  is  not  that,"  said  he, 
moving  the  hair  from  her  face.  "And  does  she 
always  sleep  so  soundly  at  this  time  of  the  day?'' 

3ut  Iris  only  grinned,  as  being  quite  at  a  lo» 
on  the  subject  of  Henry's  bewilderment 

"  You  wish  to  speak  with  Miss  Awly,  wt;  thai 
I  wake  her  up ;"  and  Iris  adopted  tlui  maal  sf- 
proved  means  for  this  purpose. 

But  Miss  Awly  slept  on,  and  refused  to  be 
restored  to  her  senses. 

' '  Very  odd !"  said  Iris ;  "  she  sleeps  as  hesvy  « 
a  coloured  person."  And  then  Hcoiry  undalmi 
the  task,  and  shook  her,  and  kissed  h«,  asd 
bawled  in  her  ear;  but  in  the  matter  of  biinsiiV 
abont  the  great  fact  of  ccmsciousness,  he  was  •> 
nnsnccessAil  as  Iris.  She  Hioke.  and  muttoed, 
and  answer^  though  quit«m^^^%;  aed  » 
^nry  found  that  he  on^  distarbeaand  distnsBBd 
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her,  he  ceased,  and  she  Bunk  into  her  former  pro- 
found slumber.  "  Is  your  Mistress  always  thus 
difficult  to  awaken,"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  bless  jou,  no,  sir ;  she  sleep  as  light  as  a 
cat;  and  a  mouse  running  across  the  floor  will  stir 
her  up." 

''Most  singular!"  muttered  Henry;  "there 
must  be  something  in  it,  after  all — and  that  look  of 
transeendant  beauty,  which  I  never  saw  before." 

There  was  decidedly  something  uncommon  in 
the  appearance  of  Alida,  thus  wrapped  in  profound 
slumber.  Perhaps  it  was  m^ly  the  effect  of  the 
extreme  loveliness  natural  to  her,  now  denuded 
as  it  was  of  that  brusque,  swa^rmg  manner, 
which  either  of  perversity  or  of  affectation,  obtruded 
itself  so  disadvantageoualy  into  notice  during  her 
waking  hours.  But  no  1  it  was  more ;  it  was  a 
regard  of  elevation  and  exaltation  blended  with 
supreme  calm,  which  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
in  the  presence  of  something  holy — a  something 
which  her  brother  was  totally  unable  to  analyze, 
but  which,  had  he  been  a  fanciful  man,  might 
hare  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  transfiguration,  or 
03  a  likeness  befitting  the  anticipated  intelligences 
of  the  new  heavens  or  the  new  earth.  Henry 
stood  gazing  long;  and  he  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
ascertain  whether  his  sight  might  not  possibly 
have  deceived  him.  Iris,  attracted  by  his  beha- 
viour, moved  from  the  top  of  the  couch  where  she 
bad  been  kneeling,  and  stood  at  her  mistress' 
feet,  likewise  to  gaze. 

"  Wo !  alas !"  exdaimed  Iris,  bursting  into 
tears;  "what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  A.whf" 

"  Koihing !  you  foolish  girl,"  returned  Henry ; 
"  don't  you  see  she  rieeps  like  a  lamb  V 

"But  she  vrill  die — she  so  beaatiftal.  God 
makes  beautiful  whom  he  takes  to  himself;  and  I 
never  saw  Miss  Awly  thus  till  now." 

"Keep  quiet,"  said  Henry,  "and  don't  awake 
your  mistress ;  let  her  sleep  tiU  she  wakes." 

"Tery  good,  massa,"  returned  Iris,  drying  up 
her  tears ;  "  perhaps  she  dream  beautiful  things ; 
and  the  shine  of  the  dream  is  on  her  face.  Fer- 
Iiaps  she  enchanted,  and  some  good  fairy  make 
her  so." 

"  Just  BO  !"  said  Henry,  going  out  softly.  "  It 
is  very  extraordinary !"  he  continued,  as  he  turned 
bis  steps  in  the  direction  of  his  guests  ;  "  it  is  at 
least  very  extraordinary,  and  there  may  be  some 
reality  in  these  new  doctrines,  after  all. ' 

CHAPTER  XIX, 

THE  BIOLOalBT. 

Wet  was  it,  upon  the  re-union  of  the  ffunily 
at  QiB  breakfast  on  the  following  morning,  that 
Henry  looked  intently  at  hia  sister,  though  stealth- 
ily—looked and  watched,  and  looked  again  i  But 
^^Ma  was  just  as  usual,  swaggering  and  chatter- 
lag  in  her  ordinary  demi-masculine  attire — full 
(rf  life  and  jocularity,  like  a  merry  boy  refreshed 
with  tiie  slumbers  of  the  night.  She  proposed  a 
day's  fishing ;  to  carry  luncheon  iii  the  skiff  and 
regale  themselves  under  the  trees.  Though  too 
hot  for  the  middle  of  the  stream,  they  could  shei- 
la themselves  undw  the  shadow  (a  the  banksy 


and  take  plenty  of  cat-flsh  at  least.  An  excel- 
lent fish  and  capital  sport ;  for  they  are  so  cun- 
ning and  difficult  to  catch — more  difficult  than 
any  thing  she  knew  except  the  young  alligators, 
of  which  she  undertook  to  prophesy  some  speci- 
mens that  day,  the  water  was  so  warm  and  muddy. 
Thus  said  AUda ;  and  the  skiff  being  ordered^  the 
two  young  Sheldons,  with  their  guest,  went  on 
their  way. 

Now  it  BO  happened  that  Denning  and  this 
Amazonian  young  specimen,  being  thrown  thus 
continually  day  by  da^  into  each  other's  company, 
became  on  veryikmiliar  terms;  in  fact,  jolly  com- 
panions, chums — and  what  more  expressively 
than  elegantly  might  be  denominated  "  Jack  and 
Tom."  Deiming  was  so  for  amused  with  her 
unfailing  flmd  of  singularities  and  oddities  that  it 
served  to  divert  him  from  .the  contemplation  of 
thii^  more  nearly  affecting  himself,  and  from  the 
indulgence  of  feelings  uppermost  in  his  heart. 
Alida  was  delighted,  and  exerted  herself  more 
and  more.  She  was  congratulating  herself  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  the  object  which  she  had 
proposed.  Every  day  brought  some  new  scheme 
of  interest  or  diversion  into  operation ;  and  weeks 
flew  by,  and  found  Denning  still  at  the  residence 
of  the  Kentuckian.  As  to  Alida,  the  society  of 
her  new  associate  perhaps  yielded  her  greater 
pleasure  than  she  was  at  all  aware.  What  more 
natural,  surely,  than  that  the  society  of  a  young 
person  of  about  one's  own  age  should  do  so,  who 
knew  so  much  more,  had  dwelt  in  distant  and 
stranger  lands,  had  seen  so  much  of  that  life  which 
was  for  her  unaophiBtioated  heart  yet  "  a  glory 
and  a  dream,"  and  had  so  many  interesting  themes 
:  upon  which  to  discourse,  in  each  an  interesting 
way, —  all  his  own, —  and  broke  in  upon  the 
routine  of  the  daily  existence  of  that  demi-civili- 
zation  where  her  lot  had  been  cast,  like  an  unex- 
pected sunshine  from  some  richer  and  more  genial 
clime,  colouring  all  with  that  new  light — a  light 
of  magic  and  romance?  It  was  mainly  when 
Alida  was  alone  that  such  thoughts  flitted  through 
her  little  brain.  Then  she  would  sit  and  dream 
for  hours ;  and  when  the  reverie  was  over,  would 
sometimes  smile  within  herself  to  remember  how 
unfailingly  it  had  been  concerned  with  one  sub- 
ject. Soft  and  bright  were  the  images  that  then 
drifted  over  her  sold ;  and,  partly  tamed  by  their 
influence,  did  ever  the  thought  at  such  moments 
strike  her,  that  these  wild  ways  of  hens  were  tin- 
becoming,  and  deteriorated  from  tiie  charms  and 
graces  of  her  sex.    We  shall  see. 

One  evening  it  was,  and  the  moon  shone  as  in 
those  climes  it  tmly  shines,  clear  as  the  noonday, 
but  with  a  softened  splendour,  as  fitted  to  illu- 
minate Hie  wmrld  of  romance  and  dreams.  Alida 
was  seated  upon  a  step  of  the  portico,  alone; 
except,  of  course,  Iris,  who  crouched  at  her  feet, 
wri^ling  and  smiling  as  usual — md  this  time 
amusing  herself  with  a  eat,  which  she  held  on 
her  knee.  Iris  had  no  thoughts,  and  therefore 
could  not  rest  in  their  company — always  requir- 
ing for  her  comfort  some  extra  means  of  occupa- 
tion. AUda's  face  was  buried  in  her  litt^  hands 
— a  most  uncommon  sitnaticni  fiv  Alida.  And 
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therefore  it  was  that  Denning,  who  happened  at 
this  time  to  be  going  up  the  steps  towards  the 
house,  was  startled  with  the  Tiuou,  and  stopped 
to  inqaire  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  still 
more  surprised  to  see  traces  of  tears  on  the  face, 
as  it  turned  up  to  him  quietly  in  answer.  He 
sat  himself  down  by  her  side;  "Wbat  is  the 
matter  ?  "  said  he,  gnily.  "  Anything  wrong  with 
your  afibirs — anything  wrong  wiUi  Prince?" 
No  reply. 

"Is  it  the  parrot  then?  or  perhaps  the  squir- 
rels have  been  running  away — the  wild  restless 
things — they  are  as  restless  as  young  ladies' 
hearts,  and  always  panting  for  an  opportunity  to 
be  free." 

"Not  that,"  replied  Alida;  "but  when  I  was 
in  the  stable  tiiis  morning  talking  about  Prince"  — 

"About  Prince — did  I  not  know  it  was  about 
Prince  ? " 

"Not  exactly  that,"  said  Miss  ShoHon;  "but 
when  I  was  m  the  stable,  as  I  said,  talking 
about  Prince,  who  is  to  ride  at  the  Newport 
races;  and  young  l£r.  Scamper  came  in  and 
Henry;  and  Mr.  Scamper  said  ho  would  bet 
to  any  amoimt  on  Prince — and  as  he  under- 
stands me  better  on  his  back  than  any  other 
creature,  I  offered  to  ride  him  on  the  course  for 
Mr.  Scamper's  bet  But  Henry  said  that  would 
never  do;  for  no  lady  ever  rode  at  the  races — 
not  even  in  Kentucky ;  and  lhat  no  sister  of  his 
erer  should  do  so.  And  when  I  naturally  in- 
sisted, as  being  mistress  of  my  own  horse  and  my 
own  actions,  he  chose  to  be  angry,  and  told  me 
I  was  as  wild  as  a  colt  myself — and  that  he 
thought  so,  and  that  Mr.  Denning  thought  so, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  me :  and  said  that  if 
nothing  else  would  do  as  a  corrective,  he  would 
hare  done  for  me  what  the  Arabs  do  to  tame 
their  unmanageable  colts." 

"And  what  is  that  Alida?" 

"  He  said  he  would  have  me  biologized,  as  sure 
as  there  was  a  world  and  a  sky  above  it ;  btolo- 
giud,  that  is  t^e  word!  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  Mr.  Denning;  it  must  be  some 
very  dreadful  thing  ?  " 

*'  Henry  was  only  jesting,"  said  Denning. 

"  By  no  means ;  he  looked  very  much  in  ear- 
nest," and  perhaps  Alida  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
felt  that  she  had  giveu  too  much  oocasioii  for 
&ese  refffehendatory  remub,  Por  the  firat  time 
since  thrar  acquaintance  Denmng  beheld  her  in  a 
serious  humour.  "Did  Henry  never  then  inform 
you?"  said  ho.  "No!"  retomed  Alida  like  a 
hound  starting  the  scent;  "no,  what  is  it?" 

"  Little  of  any  consequence  —  but  as  you  wish 
to  he  informed  what  he  meant  by  the  word 
'biologize.'" 

"  Most  true,  that  is  the  word." 

"But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention,  the 
circumstance." 

"What,"  said  Alida. 

"At  least  it  can  do  no  harm  to  let  you  into  the 
secret,  if  secret  it  is  —  or  indeed  anything  at  all 
beyond  an  odd  concurrence  of  circumstances — or 
a  sheer  illusion." 

Alida  was  no  woman,  or  in  truth  no  mortal,  if 


her  curiosity  was  not  by  this  time  sufficiently  to 
the  stretch. 

"  Do  he  less  mysterious,  Mr.  Denning!"  said 
she  imploringly. 

"You  probably  recollect  then,"  repli^  he, 
clearing  his  throat  for  a  narration,  "  aboul 
three  days  after  my  arrival,  that  there  wu 
a^mbled  he.re  a  party  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  you  did  not  make  your  appearance.  'We 
were  all  chatting  away,  and,  in  due  course,  some 
of  the  novel  subjects  of  the  day  came  on  the 
table.  Among  other  themes  there  turned  op 
what  has  been  denominated  Electro-biology,  a  new 
science  that  I  daresay  you  have  not  heard  de- 
scribed. It  consists  of  some  peculiar  effects,  which 
one  person  exerts,  or  is  supposed  to  exert,  upon  the 
nerves  of  another,  conveyed  by  certain  waves  of 
the  hands,  sometimes  by  the  fixed  gaze  of  the 
eyes,  and  ofttn  by  mere  concentration,  of  tie 
mind  of  the  operator  upon  a  person  either  present 
or  at  a  distance.  One  of  the  party,  who  talked 
most  upon  the  subject,  and  who  professed  to  be 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  it  than  his 
fellows,  chose  to  single  me  out,  and  said  that  he 
had  rarely  met  with  any  person  more  calculated 
to  be  a  powerful  operator  than  my  poor  uncon- 
scious self.  I  laughed  very  incredulously  I  sup- 
pose. '  I  will  irenture  to  say,'  continued  Um 
gentleman,  'that  if  you  chose  to  sing^  out  an; 
excitable  subject  oR  your  acquaintance  this  voy 
instant,  and  concentrated  your  mind  powerfiillj, 
that  you  could  produce  trance,  in  whatever  pjut 
of  the  world,  near  or  distant,  your  subject  might 
happen  to  be.'  Will  you  pardon  me,  Alida,  if  I 
confess  that  you  happening  to  be  in  my  mind's 
eye  at  that  moment,  I  selected  you — out  of  pure 
curiosity — mentioning  it  to  Henry,  who  I  saw 
was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
He  then,  half  in  jest,  said  he  would  go  in  search 
of  you  and  discover  what  redoubtable  effects  had 
been  produced.  He  returned  after  a  little  time, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you  wen 
certainly  in  a  deep  sleep;  but  this  iitct  was 
nothing  to  the  point,  as  Kentucky  ladies  in 
general,  and  yourself  in  particular,  maintained 
an  unfailing  habit  of  going  to  sleep  every  after- 
noon." 

"Do you  remember  anytiiing  of  this^  Ixa^' 
said  Miss  Sheldon. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Miss  Awly,"  returned  Irii^  -who  had 
been  agape  for  some  time.  "Me  remember  it 
well ;  and  you  not  wake  up,  though  Maasa  Hon; 
shake  you  ever  so.  Aud  Massa  Henry  ask  me  so 
many  questions  about  your  go  to  sleep ;  and  me 
and  Massa  Henry  we  botSi  think  yoa  look— bo, 
oh  so !" 

"  How  did  I  look  then,  Irifl?" 

"  Oh,  so  !    Oh,  so !" 

"  Mr.  Denning,  I  should  not  object  to  a  second 
experiment,  for  curiosity's  sake.  I  will  remain 
quite  still,  if  that  is  all." 

And  BO  Denning,  fixing  his  deep  eyes  upon  those 
of  Alida,  saw  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  chaoge 
had  passed  over  her  countenance.  She  sat  quite 
upright,  and  stil^wi^th  her^iB^^pCT[;^ndutteRd 
the  long  TeBpiiaU<»is  oif  ^omMr  j  i^miqft  M  ^ 
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same  time,  quite  uncouseious  to  the  world  around . 
her.  He  noticed  by  degrees  a  change  coming  over 
her  countenance,  probably  the  same  which  had; 
formerly  so  startled  her  brother.  Be  it  fact,  or 
be  it  fiction,  there  sat  Alida  with  the  moonlight 
around  her,  and  a  glory  on  her  fiice  which  was  not 
of  this  world.  Her  voice  had  become  soft  and 
low,  while  she  spoke  quite  collectedly  in  answer 
to  Denning;  and  the  abrupt  manner  was  changed 
into  a  sweet  contrast  of  gentleness  and  grace. 
Denning  sat  beside  her  long,  and  gazed  as  upon 
some  exalting  spiritual  presence;  and  gazed 
again,  and  tsdked.  ^^e^  voice,  though  clear, 
seemed  like  that  of  a  person  far  off,  and  not  like 
the  voices  of  this  world.  Iris  began  to  cry  again ; 
but  Denning  told  her  to  keep  still,  and  she  sat 
bushed  and  awed,  as  indeed  Denning  felt  himself, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  departing  spirit,  or  of 
some  holy  thing.  Long  she  sat  thus  beside  him, 
and  they  talked  in  low  tone ;  till  at  length  Alida 
gently  wound  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  breast.  Denning  gently  disen- 
gaged her,  and  she  burst  into  tears  and  wept  softly 
like  a  child. 

"  Good,  generous  Miss  Sheldon !"  he  mur- 
mured rather  than  uttered ;  "  would  I  hod  seen 
and  known  you  long  ago ;  before  this  fatal  blight 
upon  my  e^tenoe,  which  has  rendered  it  too 
withered  a  stem  to  be  entwined  by  the  young 
blossoms  of  fhine — ^before  this  &tal  heart-blow, 
which  has  rendered  it  a  oistem  too  shattered  upon 
which  to  lavish  the  glad  flowing  streams  of  thy 
youth.  But  you  will  be  happy  still ;  this  is  only 
a  dim  dream,  and  yet  but  h^f-shadowed  out  in 
thy  consciousness.  Happy  that  I  know  it  in 
time!   Ton  must  foi^  me,  Alida,"  said  he,mare 


directly  addressing  her  ;  "or  try  only  fo  remember 
me  as  a  brother  and  friend." 

And  then  Alida  dried  up  her  tears,  but  the  very 
Boul  of  sadness  was  in  her  face. 

They  had  not  remained  thus  long,  when  Alida 
started  up  as  from  a  sleep,  and  the  ordinary  cx- 
ression  of  her  face  returned.  Draming  saw  by 
er  demeanour  that  no  trace  of  what  had  recently 
passed  remained  in  her  memory.  She  asked  if  she 
had  been  asleep,  and  had  been  really  biologised, 
and  had  made  herself  at  aU  ridiculous ;  admitting 
that  it  was  the  most  unaccountable  thing  that 
ever  had  occurred  to  her.  As  he  wished  her  good 
night.  Denning  felt  quite  at  rest  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  any  information  that  could  be  transmitted 
to  her  through  the  testimony  of  Iris,  the  whole 
being  doubtless  quite  uninteUigible  to  that  mar- 
velling little  negro. 

"When  Alida  made  her  appearance  the  next 
morning,  she  was  informed  by  her  mother  that 
Denning  had  taken  his  departure  before  the  ladies 
were  up,  and  was  now  en  route  for  St.  Charles, 
to  which  an  unexpected  necessity  had  summoned 
him.  She  added  that  he  had  left  his  love  and 
apolopesfor  them  with  Henry.  Why  did  Alida, 
probably  as  imexpectedly  to  herself  as  to  her 
mother,  burst  into  tears?  and  being  taken  to  the 
watchful  and  sympathising  heart  of  that  excellent 
parent,  weep  and  sob  for  some  time  like  a  tired 
chUd? 

Alida  soon  recovered  her  gaiety  ;  but  it  was  re- 
marked that,  after  this,  she  laid  aside  her  Bloomer 
attire ;  neither  did  she  leap  any  more  fiences,  nor 
did  she  ride  at  the  Newport  races. 

(To  be  continued.) 


INDIA,  ITS  PEOPLE,  AND  ITS  GOVERNMENTS. 

No.  2.— THE  MOGULS— (coTUiniwdJ. 


The  recent  debate)  on  the  Bill  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  afforded  an  opportunity,  of  which  far 
more  than  sufficient  advantage  was  taken,  to  make 
long  speeches,  loudly  delivered,  by  some  who  had 
much  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
a  fair  reputation,  when  they  confined  their  views 
to  domestic  affairs — to  home  subjects  which  they 
practically  understood — to  those  things  which 
they  had  beheld  with  their  own  eyes.  But  the 
longest  and  dullest  speeches  were  made  by  new 
members  who  seemed  to  take  possession  of  India 
as  political  and  professional  capital — gentlemen, 
in  &ct,  who  had  neither  legislative  nor  adminis- 
trative experience,  and  who  practicfdly  understood 
nought  of  the  brief  which  they  held,  or  the  cause 
for  which  they  pleaded.  Both  judged  of  India — 
would  legislate  for  India,  as  if  its  numerous  races, 
religions,  and  languages  were  to  be  metamor- 
phosed by  parlianuntery  aor^y  into  men  of 
Lancashire,  citizens  of  Batii,  or  rodents  of  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Their  ideas  respecting  that  vast 
VOL.  xz. — vo,  CCZZXTm. 


empire  of- many  nations,  between  Oi^  Cormorin 
tmd  AjG^hanistaQ,  extending  from  Malacca  west  to 
be;j^nd  Guzeratt,  could  not  practically  be  more  de- 
lusive, than  if  they  believed  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  constitution,  which  they  would  devise,  at  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  Bengal,  and  Agra,  a  miracle  would  not 
only  make  the  Mussulman,  the  Hindoo,  and  the 
Budhist  forget  their  respective  creeds  and  lan- 
guages, and  transform  them  all  into  good  Christians, 
speaking,  writing,  and  reading  no  tongue  but  that 
of  the  Houses  of  Peers  and  Commons,  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  or  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Man- 
chester— nay  !  but  that  Mohammedans,  Hindoos, 
and  all  other  Indian  races,  were  to  be  made  to 
change  their  personal  forms,  cast  their  skins,  and 
salute  the  so-devised  constitution  in  the  figures 
and  complexions  of  stalwart  Anglo-Saxons,  living 
as  such  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  British 
India,  and  in  comfortable  houses  built  of  red  brick 
and  white  mortar.  ,  i,^^  „ 
"When  such  a  miracle  ehalL  have  been  pdrfonned, 
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we  will  join,  with  all  our  hearts,  in  giTing  the 
British  constitution  in  all  its  fulness  to  India. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  procuod  with  our  essay 
on  India,  its  People,  and  its  Uovyrnmcnts. 

"We  have  already  brietly  sketched  the  condition 
of  India  when  first  invaded  by  the  Turks,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Affghan  and  Mogul  dynasties; 
we  will  now  enter  upon  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans with  that  empire. 

In  the  year  1497  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  ilozambique 
in  March  of  the  following  year,  and  shortly  after- 
wards at  Calicut,  whcro  he  opened  an  intercourse 
with  the  Prince  or  Zamorin.  Here  OLd  at  the  other 
places  at  which  he  touched,  he  tbund  the  Arabian  or 
Mohammedan  merchants  carrying  on  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  trade.  They  had  heard  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards  who  had  so  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Moors,  and  their  jealousy  of  Europeans  coming 
to  India  as  traders  proved  nearly  fatal  to  Vasco  do 
Gama,  whom,  and  all  Christians,  they  represented 
as  pirates.  In  their  justification  wo  caunot  deny 
that  not  only  the  English,  but  all  the  European 
navigators  of  that  period  and  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  were  scarcely  of  a  character  more 
honourable  than  that  of  corsairs  or  buccaneera ; 
nor  can  we  except  from  tlie  catalogue  the  names 
of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  other  English  navigators. 
Vasco  de  Gama,  after  escaping  imminent  dangers, 
returned  from  India  and  arrived  at  Lisbon,  1499, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  sovereign.  A  fleet  of  thirteen  armed  shipa 
was  then  dispatched  for  India  under  the  command 
of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  Franciscan  monks  to  convert  the  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans,  and  with  1,200  soldiers  to  enable 
him  either  to  conquer  or  to  pitmdcr.  Sailing 
west  he  accidentally  discovered  Ilrazil,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  although 
that  country  had  been  previously  discovered  by 
Pinson,  tho  Spaniards  did  not  dispute  the  claims 
of  Portugal  to  its  possession.  Cabral  lost  four  of 
his  ships  in  a  hurricane,  before  reaching  Mozam- 
bique, where  he  refitted  his  ships,  now  reduced  to 
six  in  number.  On  his  arrival  at  Calicut,  the 
Zamorin  allotted  him  a  house,  where  about  fifty 
Portuguese  established  a  factory.  Ho  visited 
Cochin  and  other  parts  of  the  Eiist,  and  returned 
to  Europe  with  his  vessels  richly  ludcn  ;  and  with 
ambassadors  from  the  petty  chiefs  of  Cochin, 
Quilan,  and  Cananore.  The  Portuguese  had  quar- 
relled, by  their  arrogance  and  religious  inter- 
ference, with  the  Zamorin;  and  the  fiSty  who 
lived  ashore  wore  massacred. 

Four  ships  were,  in  tho  meantime,  sent  from 
Portugal,  under  tho  command  of  Juan  de  Novo. 
He  missed  Cabral,  but  he  encountered  and  de- 
feated and  plundered  a  fleet  sent  against  him 
by  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut,  and  returned  with 
valuable  boo^  to  Lisbon,  having  discovered  the 
island  of  St.  Helena  on  his  passage. 

In  1S02,  De  Gama  as  admiral  of  twenty  large 
ships  sailed  from  Lisbon  for  India,  formed  friendly 
relations  with  several  Indian  princes,  and  captured 
tho  fleet  of  the  Zaiuorin  of  Calicut.  Oiieof  the  vcs- 
selfl  oontainod  an  idol  of  pure  gold  weighing  60lbs., 


with  emerald  eyes,  and  its  breast  adorned  witli 
rubies;  two  of  the  ships  were  laden  with  gold 

and  silver.  De  Gama  with  these  prizes  returned 
to  Europe,  leaving  Vincent  Sodrus  in  command  of 
six  of  the  largest  vessels.  This  commander 
neglected  the  friendly  chiefs  of  Malabar,  and  in- 
tent only  on  amassing  treasiire,  he  made  piratical 
cruises  off  the  lied  Sea  and  plundered  several 
ships;  but  remaining  in  these  latitudes  duriuj! 
the  tempestuous  season,  his  vessels  all  foundered 
and  the  crews  perished. 

In  1503,  Pruneesco  de  Albuquerque  ^mmanded 
a  fleet  of  nine  ships,  and  sailed  to  India.  Hia 
nephew  Alphonzo  also  held  command  over  a  por- 
ticm  of  this  fleet.  The  Albuquerques  engaged  in 
the  qtiarrels  of  the  native  princes,  and  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  construct  a  fort  at  Cochin, 
and  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew. 
Leaving  three  ships  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  at  Cochin,  the  others  were  laden  with  ri^ 
cai^oes  for  Europe.  Francesco  and  his  ahipa  nai. 
crews  perished  on  the  homeward  passage ;  but 
Alphonzo  arrived  with  his  ships  and  cargoes  nfe 
in  the  Tagus.  Among  the  treasures  which  he 
brought  home  were  forty  pounds  of  pearls,  a  great 
diamond,  and  a  Persian  and  Arabian  horse. 

Don  Francisco  Abnejda  was  then  appointed 
rice-regent,  and  governor-general  of  India.  He 
sailed  trom  Lisbon  in  1507,  accompanied  by 
guards,  chaplains,  and  a  strong  force,  on  board  d 
a  large  fleet.    He  attacked  the  city  of  Mombaza, 
enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  arrived  with  all  Ini 
vessels  in  India.    He  reduced  Dabool  to  »abes. 
At  Din  he  attacked  ivith  great  slaughter  the 
Arabian  or  Egyptian  shipping,  and  those  of  Csm- 
bay  and  Calicut,  and  captured  or  destroyed  thm- 
Tha  treasures  on  board  these  ships  arc  described 
as  of  immeiue  value.  He  devastated  and  snbdiud 
the  whole  country  between  Diu  ioid  Cochin, 
returned  towards  Europe  in  lfi09,  but  on  landing 
at  Saldahana  Bay,  in  AMca,  he  was  killed,  with 
fifty  of  his  crew,  by  the  nativeB.   Alpbcmzo  de 
Albuquerque,  who  succeeded  Ahnejda,  made  a  snc- 
cessful  attack  on  Calicut,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes. 
He  next  attacked  the  city  of  Goa,  then  inhabited  by 
the  Moors,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  the  sword.  In  this 
city  he  estabhshed  the  Portuguese  power,  seized  iU 
treasures,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  government 
Ho  then  made  a  piratical  expedition  to  lUalacca, 
attacked  and  killed  the  Moorish  princes,  and  carried 
off  plunder  to  the  amount  of  one  million  pieces  of 
gold,  and  two  hundred  thousand  of  silver,  whereof 
one-fifth  was  reserved  for  the  King  of  Portugal.  He 
built  a  church  and  fort  at  Malacca;  and  afl«"- 
wards,  with  little  resistance,  gained  possession  of 
the  citadel  of  Ormus,  with  its  artillery,  and  thn 
celebrated  place  became  a  Portuguese  settlnneut 
He  died  on  shipboard  near  Goa,  1518,  and  lefts 
name  for  daring  exploits  and  successful  plun- 
ders, which  have  led  the  Portuguese  historiaDS  to 
style  him  as  "  the  great"  Albuquerque.    But  is 
truth  Albuquerque,  as  well  as  Cabral  and  eack 
of  the  Portuguese  commanders,  were  lawlM 
corsairs,   and   reckless   and   cruel  conqueror* 
Aiter  the  death  of  Albuquerque,^'ho  had  jast 
before  his  death  been  supersededbj  a  most  sa- 
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grateful  lung,  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  began  to  decline.  Bad  and  cruel  as  had 
been  the  Mogul  despotism  in  that  empire,  the 
injustice,  extortions,  massacres,  and  plunders,  and 
piracies  of  the  Christian  Portuguese  were  not 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  or  friendship 
among  the  natiTc  princes. 

At  this  period  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the 
East  included  those  which  they  still  retain  in 
Eastran  Africa :  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fac- 
tories at  Ormus,  Goa,  Calicut,  Cochin,  and  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 

In  1517,  the  Portuguese  established  a  commimi- 
cation  with  China,  and  in  1852  three  Portuguese 
deserters  being  driven  in  a  vessel  from  Siam  by 
storms  to  the  coast  of  Japan,  this  discovery  led 
to  an  intercourse  with  that  country. 

But  the  Portuguese  were  destined  to  be  sup- 
planted nearly  altogether  by  a  more  hardy  nation. 
When  the  Dutch  appeared  m  the  Indian  seas,  the 
Portuguese  had  acquired  by  conquest  or  negotiation 
about  thirty  factories,  including  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ormus,  and  those  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  other  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  at  Siam, 
Java,  Sumatra,  imd  Malacca.  Those  factories,  how- 
evet,  were  little  more  than  fortresses  without  any 
adjacent  territory,  and  Uie  Portuguese  in  the  Ea^t 
exercised  no  power  except  as  rovers,  plundering 
the  vessels  and  coasts  of  all  eastern  nations, 
and  carrying  the  cargoes  either  to  their  fortresses 
or  direct  to  Portugal.  In  the  year  1570,  Goa, 
■which  contained  but  a  small  force,  was  besieged 
by  a  great  army,  under  one  of  the  generals  of  tlie 
Mogul  emperor,  lids  attempt  to  drive  the 
Portuguese  out  of  India  was  unsuccessful,  and 
from  that  period,  by  their  extraordinary  and 
piratical  exploits,  they  maintained  their  supremacy 
on  the  Indian  seas  until  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Dutch,  after  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Piiilip  II.,  had 
become  independent  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 

A  company  had  been  formed  in  Hollaad  four 
years  previously  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
trade  with  India,  and  in  the  year  1597,  a  squadron 
of  Dutch  T^sels  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  safety  reached  the  island  of  Java. 
On  its  return  to  Holland  anoth^  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  eight  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Houtman  and  Taneck,  sailed  for  India,  and  reached 
Sumatra  and  Java,  where  they  cturied  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  in  spices  and  other  commodities,  and 
freighted  four  vessels  with  valuable  cargoes,  which 
returned  to  Holland  under  the  command  of 
Taneck. 

During  the  following  year,  not  less  than  forty 
shiips,  of  400  to  600  tons  burthen,  belonging  to 
dilferent  companies,  none  having  exclusive  pri- 
vileges, sailed  for  the  £ast.  They  soon  supplanted 
the  Portuguese  in  the  spice  trade,  and  soon  be- 
came conquerors  as  well  as  traders.  Aided  by  the 
Malays,  they  attacked  the  Portuguese  tactory  at 
Acheen,  massacred  the  garrison,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  drove  them  idtogether  from  the  Mo- 
lucca Isles. 

Phmp  II.  of  Spain  having  usorped  tho 
trown  of  Portugal  was  enraged  at  the  treatment 


of  his  new  subjects  in  the  East,  by  a  people  who 
had  but  lately  overthrown  his  sovereignty.  He 
accordingly  armed  a  fleet  of  thirty  large  ships, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  Dutch  East  India  fleet 
on  its  homeward  voyage.  But  this  formidable 
squadron  was  encountered  by  the  Dutch  admiral 
^ilbei^n,  who  had  at  the  same  time  sailed  from 
Holland  for  the  East  with  eight  ships  under  his 
command,  and  after  a  brave,  desperate,  and  suc- 
cessful resistance,  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  off, 
and  the  Dutch  fleet  with  little  loss  continued  its 
voyage  to  India. 

The  Portuguese,  though  driven  from  most  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  had  not  abandoned  their  pira- 
tical descents  on  various  parts  of  India.  The 
Dutch  yearly  increased  their  fleets,  and  in  1615, 
with  an  armament  of  nineteen  new  vessels  and 
2,000  troops,  they  successfully  assailed  the  Portu- 
guese at  Amboyna  and  other  settlements,  cap- 
turing all  the  shipping  in  those  ports,  and  finally 
establishing  their  supremacy  on  tho  Indian  Seas. 
The  Dutch,  about  the  same  period,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  form  a  settlement  at  Eandi ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  through  the  imprudence  and  assumptions 
of  the  commissioner,  at  the  native  court,  he  and 
his  comrades  were  killed.  On  the  following  year, 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  the  King  of 
Kandi,  the  Dutch,  with  their  whole  armament, 
attacked  the  Portuguese,  over  whom  they  gained 
a  complete  victory,  aud,  in  1656,  expelled  them 
altogether  from  Ceylon.  The  Dutch,  about  the 
same  period,  founded  the  city  of  Batavia,  in  Java, 
which,  from  its  remarkably  convenient  geo- 
graphical position,  they  resolved  should  become 
the  capital  of  all  their  Oriental  settlements,  and 
the  chief  emporium  of  their  commerce.  On  the 
continent  of  India,  the  Dutch  have  never  had  any 
important  settlement ;  although,  at  the  Cape,  they 
succeeded  in  driving  away  the  Portuguese,  who 
had  there  established  themselves  in  a  flourishing 
colony. 

The  first  attempts  of  England  to  trade  with  the 
East  were  made  with  the  view  of  discovering  a 
passage  from  Europe,  in  a  north-west  dirQction» 
by  America.  Cabot,  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Hud- 
son were  among  the  early  navigators  who  endea- 
voured to  find  a  passage  in  that  direction;  but 
every  attempt,  down  to  tho  present  day,  has 
proved  fruitless ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  practi- 
cable north-west  channel  will  ever  be  discovered, 
unless  by  some  phenomenon  of  nature  tho  climato 
of  the  Arctic  seas  shall  become  temperate. 

Drake,  who  had  successfully  pluLudered  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent 
of  America,  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  December, 
1577,  with  five  vessels,  the  largest  only  one  hun- 
dred tons,  and  the  smallest  not  exceeding  twelve, 
passed  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  made 
some  rich  prizes  on  the  west  coast  of  Spanish 
America.  But  his  small  fleet  having  been  re- 
duced to  one  vessel,  he  resolved  to  return  by  a 
north-west  passage  to  England.  He  discovered 
the  coast  of  Calitbmia,  which  h^ealled  Kow  Al- 
bion; but  instead  of  p]S)gei@#}g  wlSlE^^TOf  he 
crossed  tho  Pacific  to  the  Moluccas,  ^ere  he 
opened  the  first  English  trade  with  tiie  East  by 
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forming  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Tcraato,  wlio 
was  then  engaged  in  hostilities  Trith  the  Poi-tu- 
guose.  He  retui-ucd  to  England  by  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  ten 
months.  Six  yem^  afterwards,  Cavendish  sailed 
from  nymooth  round  South  America,  plundered 
auch  Spanish  vesselB  as  he  met,  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific, opened  a  communication  with  the  natives  of 
file  Philippines,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
settlements,  traded  with  the  princes  of  Java,  and 
returned  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  been  absent  one  year  and  ten  months. 

Newberry  and  Fitch,  in  1583,  left  England  in 
order  to  reach  India  by  an  overland  expedition. 
They  were  both  imprisoned  at  Ormus,  and  after- 
wards at  Groa  by  the  Portuguese.  They,  however, 
escaped,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  royal  city  of 
Bejapore.  According  to  Titch,  they  were  amazed 
at  the  pomp  of  Hindoo  idolatry  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  temples.  "As  for  the  idols," 
says  his  narrative,  "  some  be  like  a  cow,  some  he 
like  a  monkey,  some  he  like  peacocks,  and  some 
like  the  devU."  He  was  also  amazed  at  "  the 
abundance  of  gold"  and  the  "grandeur  of  the  war 
elephants."  (Jolconda,  which  he  visited,  "wasa&ir 
aad  pleasant  dty,  with  houses  well  Imilt  of  hrick 
and  timber,  while  the  country  abounded  with  de- 
liciouB  fmits  and  rich  diamond  mines."  He  also 
visited  Barhampore.  Here  he  saw  Hindoo  boys 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  married  to  girls  of  five 
or  six,  the  ceremony  being  celebrated  with  "great 
pomp  and  piping  and  playing."  He  visited  Man- 
doo,  the  capital  of  Malwa,  a  very  strong  town 
built  on  a  high  rock  in  the  time  of  Akhar.  Agra 
he  found  "  a  great  and  populous  city  euperior  to 
London, —  well-built  of  stone,  and  having  fair  and 
large  streets.  -  The  grandees  ivere  conveyed  in 
litde  carts  carved  and  gilded  with  fine  silk  or 
doth  covering,  drawn  by  two  little  bulls."  On 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna  he  saw  the  "Srahmins 
come  to  the  water,  in  which,  though  it  were  never 
Bo  cold,  they  prayed  and  walked  and  dressed 
themselves,  and  to  which  their  wives  in  tens, 
twenties,  and  thirties  came  singing  together,  and 
washed  themselves,  and  performed  other  ceremo- 
nies." "  A  great  account,"  says  Fitch,  "  was  made 
of  native  beg^rs."  "One,  a  monster  amongst 
the  test,  had  his  hair  hanging  more  than  half  down 
his  body,  his  nails  were  two  inches  long,  and  his 
beard  enormous.  He  would  cut  nothing  from 
him,  neither  would  he  speak ;  he  would  not  even 
speak  to  the  king."  The  Brahmins  were  a  "cor- 
rupt people  —  worse  than  the  Jews."  He  visited 
Allahabad,  and  descended  the  Ganges  to  Benares, 
then  a  great  commercial  city  filled  with  temples 
and  idols.  Many  of  the  idols  "  are  black,  have 
claws  of  brass  with  long  nails,  and  some  ride  pea- 
cocks, which  bo  ill-favoured."  In  his  jonmal  he 
describes  the  Suttee  custom  and  many  other  usages 
revolting  to  humimity.  "  When  one  is  sick,  they 
will  set  him  all  night  before  the  idol,  and  if  next 
morning  there  be  any  signs  of  recovery,  his  Mends 
will  come,  and  sit  beside  him  ;  thereafter  placing 
him  on  a  little  raft  made  of  reeds,  they  let  him  go 
down  the  river." 

Priests,  in  all  superstitions  counties,  have  in- 


vented various  modes  of  acquiring  money  w 
commodities.  Here  is  a  marriage  ceremony: 
"  The  man  and  woman  go  into  the  water  with  a 
cow  and  calf  and  an  old  priest.  The  man  doth  hold 
his  hand  by  the  <^d  man's  hand  and  the  wi&'s 
hand  by  the  husband's,  and  all  have  the  cow  In* 
the  tml,  and  they  pour  water  out  of  a  brass  pot 
on  the  cow's  tail,  and  then  the  (dd  man  ties  hix 
and  her  together  by  their  clothes;  th^  they 
give  to  the  Brahamane  the  cow  and  the  call 
Then  they  go  to  divers  other  idols  and  give  money, 
and  then  they  go  their  way."  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  the  money  given  to  the  idols  at  thi? 
conclusion  of  this  marriage  ceremony  is  *'taket 
by  the  priest." 

Benares  he  describes  as  a  large  city,  but  con- 
taining houses  only  of  earth  and  straw.  The 
Dakoits,  or  robber  gangs,  according  to  him,  infested 
the  country,  plundering  property  and  destroying 
life.  They  wandered,  he  obserred,  "  like  Arabs, 
from  place  to  place."  After  viEdtin^  various  parts 
of  India,  of  which  he  gives  very  minute  aeconnts, 
he  proceeded  south  to  Hooghly,  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese.  The  borders  of  Orissa 
he  found  "  almost  a  wilderness,  with  a  few  TiUagGS, 
and  grass  longer  than  a  man,  and  verj  many 
tigers."  After  visiting  Uolucca  he  ton(died  at 
Ceylon,  which  he  describes  aa  a  "fruitful  and 
fiiir  "  island,  and  "  the  Cingalese  soldiers  as  naked 
people,  all  of  them,  though  some  were  armed 
with  muskets."  Fitch  finally  reached  Ormns, 
where  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey. 

The  first  English  trading  expedition  by  sea  wss 
made  in  1591,  when  three  Bhi|JS  were  fitted  out 
respectively  under  the  command  of  Eaymond, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster.    The  expedition,  however, 
had  hardly  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than 
the  great  number  of  invalids  among  the  crews 
rendered  it  necessary  that  Kendal  should  retuni 
with  them,  and  shortly  after  Raymond's  ship  be- 
came separated  from  the  other,  aikd  was  never 
heard  of.    Lancaster's  ship  was  strank  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  lightning,  and  four  of  his  mea 
killed.    Sixteen  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the 
natives  <m  the  island  of  Ctnnora.   But  lAncastcr, 
undaimted,  continued  his  voyage.    He  doubled 
Cape  Comorin  in  1592,  sailed  to  Sumatra,  and 
remained  during  the  stormy  months  of  July  and 
August  in  Fulo  Penang.    He  captured  one  of 
three  vessels  belonging,  according  to  his  accorait, 
to  the  Jesuits ;  also  a  vessel  of  250  tons,  laden 
with  rice,  and  a  galleon  of  700  tons,  from  Goa, 
richly  laden  with  commodities  for  the  Indian 
market.    He  next  sailed  for  Point  De-Galle,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  Portuguese  fleets  from 
Bengal;  but  his  men  becoming  mutinous,  he 
sailed  back  round  the  Cape  in  1593,  where- 
fi^m,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  provision-s 
he  was  compelled  to  sail  towards  America. 
reached  Bermudas  in  the  same  year ;  hat  a  tnn- 
pest  having  arisen,  his  ship  was  driven  away  from 
her  moorings,  and  Lancaster  and  his  crew 
left  on  a  barren  island,  firom  which  they  wot 
rescued  by  the  a^i^^tg^  ^^TiCv^^  ^some  Frewli 
vessela,  who  caii^  thm  to  Di^^.    So  ended, 
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ifter  a  voyage  of  three  years,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
E)edition  which  first  sailed  from  England  to  estab- 
lish a  commerce  with  the  East. 

Five  years  afterwards  an  association  was  formed, 
£30,000  subscribed,  and  three  ships  fitt^  out  for 
conducting  a  trade  with  India.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
it  the  same  time,  sent  Sir  John  Milden  Hall  as 
imbassador,  overland,  to  the  Great  Mogul,  to 
icgotiate  for  commercial  privileges.  In  the  year 
1600,  the  association  was  reinstituted  as  the  "  (Jo- 
remor  and  Company  of  Uerchanta  trading  to  the 
Sast  Indies,"  with  Geoi|;e,  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
18  its  president,  and  215  knights,  aldermen,  and 
ncrchants,  and  an  exclusive  light  to  trade  with 
lU  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
lie  privilege  of  exporting  £30,000,000  in  bullion 
md  English  goods  for  the  first  four  voyages, 
s^thout  payment  of  duty.  £39,771  was  invested 
n  shipping,  £6,860  in  merchandise,  £28,742  in 
tulHon  ;  and  in  April,  1601,  five  ships  of  130  to 
iOO  tons  sailed  under  the  command  of  Lancaster, 
loiibled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  touched  at  the 
tfadagascax  and  the  Nicobar  islands,  and  nego- 
tiated a  commercial  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Sumatra.  Spices,  however,  were  so  scarce,  and 
.heir  price  so  high,  that  Lancaster  resolved  to 
)btain  freights  by  plundering  other  vessels  for  the 
lomnxodities  which  he  could  not  afford  without 
033  to  purchase  for  money.  He  captured  a  Por- 
tuguese galleon  of  900  tons,  lad^  with  calicoes 
uid  otlier  valuable  commoditieB.  He  negotiated 
I  commercial  treaty  at  Bantam,  and  after  arrang- 
ng  for  fiitnre  caigoes  of  spices,  he  sailed  heavily 
adcn  for  England. 

In  1604  another  fleet  was  equipped  and  sent 
nit  to  India,  under  the  command  of  Alyddelton. 
The  vessels,  four  in  niunber,  arrived  at  Bantam  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  Two  were  loaded 
ivith  pepper,  and  Myddelton  proceeded  with  the 
Jthers  towajnds  the  Moluccas,  where  the  Dutch,  in 
conjunction  with  the  King  of  Temate,'wcre  sit  war 
with  the  Portuguese.  A  separate  expedition, 
mdor  Iklichelbome,  was  sent  out  from  England, 
but  the  adventures  of  this  navigator  were  almost 
eutirdy  of  a  piratical  character.  In  attacking  a 
Japanese  junk  he  lost  one  of  his  captains  and 
several  of  his  crew,  before  effecting  its  capture. 

From  this  period  expeditions  were  continually 
made  to  India,  each  consisting  of  separate  com- 
mercial adventures.  Those  were  chitafty  directed 
to  the  Spice  Islands  until  1611,  when  Myddclton, 
inth  three  vessels,  sailed  to  Ceylon ;  and  after  an 
engagement  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  the 
latter  were  discomfited,  and  one  of  their  large 
barques  captured,  he  succeeded  iu  opening  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Kandi.  A  trade 
was  next  opened  with  the  merchants  of  Surat, 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  city  authorities. 
Disputes  however  occurred;  the  natives  complain- 
ing that  Myddelton  had  forced  thorn  to  take  goods 
which  were  unsaleable.  His  conduct  appears 
highly  unjust.  He  treacherously,  while  they 
were  confident  in  his  hospitality,  on  board  his 
ship,  placed  under  arrest  the  governor  and  officers, 
until  the  Indian  goods  were  delivered  in  exchange 
for  his  own.  Sut  tlu)  result  of  this  forcible 


arrangement  was,  that  Myddelton  was  obliged  to 
leave  Sxuut  without  establishing  a  factory,  and 
with  a  cargo  of  comparatively  little  value. 

On  the  firet  eight  expeditions  sent  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  company,  the  average  profit 
was  calculated  at  171  per  cent. ;  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  most  of  those  cargoes  consisted  of 
plunder.  The  profits  were  actually  derived  more 
Irom  piracy  than  from  regular  trade. 

In  1612  a  capital  of  £429,000  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  conductiDg  a  trade  on  the  regu- 
lar joint  stock  system;  and  in  1614,  as  we  have 
in  a  former  article  stated,  James  I.  sent  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bowe  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  at 
whose  court  he  arrived,  witii  a  letter  "  from  our 
palace  of  Westminster."  Sir  Thomas  obtained  a 
firman  in  favour  of  English  trade  at  Surat;  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  Portoguese  rendered  it  for 
some  time  nearly  abortive. 

The  Dutch  had  now  driven  the  Portuguese  en- 
tirely from  the  Moluccas  and  Banda  islands,  and 
seized  two  English  vessels  in  consequence  of  their 
factors  having  failed  to  acknowledge  the  Dutch 
authority.  Hostilities  between  the  two  nations 
on  the  Eastern  seas  lasted  for  six  years,  when  it 
was  temporarily  settled  by  a  singular  trea^, 
which  stipulated  that  the  two  companies  were 
equally  to  share  the  trade  in  pepper,  and  the 
!EkigIi^  to  share  in  one-third  of  the  trade  in 
cloves,  nutm^,  &c.  Each  company  were  to 
maintain  ten  ships  in  common  for  conveying  goods 
from  one  eastern  port  to  another,  as  well  as  for 
purposes  of  defence ;  four  members  of  eaeh  com- 
pany were  also  to  form  a  council  of  defence,  and 
tor  enforcing  the  provisions  of  Hob  impracticable 
convention.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  larger 
fleets,  and  continually  interfered  mth  the  English 
trade,  at  last  committing  the  infernal  massacre  of 
Amboyna,  for  which  they  were  at  length  brought 
to  account  by  the  stem  will  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  were  driven  by  the 
English  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  from  Ormus  and 
Surat,  and  after  the  mission  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  the 
latter  place  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  Britidi 
trade  in  India.  Bombay  was  ceded  to  Charles  H. 
as  a  portion  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Portugal; 
and  the  East  India  Company,  some  years  after, 
transferred  their  chief  factory  to  the  new  pos- 
session. The  English  had  previously  small  fac- 
tories, one  at  Armegun  and  the  otber  at  Mazuli- 
Patam,  but  they  hod  no  permanent  territory  until 
1640,  when  permission  was  granted  them  by  a 
native  chief  to  erect  a  fort  at  Madras-Patam. 
But  the  dhectors  allowed  only  a  limited  sum  to 
be  expended  upon  the  building,  which  they  called 
Fort  St.  George.  Further  privileges  were  obtained 
through  Dr.  Boton,  who  having  cured  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  of  a  dangerous  malady,  de- 
manded no  personal  reward,  but  received  instead 
certain  conunercial  advantages  for  the  East  India 
Company.  Permission  was  obtained  to  establish  a 
factory  at  Hooghly  in  1 656 ;  and  for  the  annual 
payment  of  3,000  rupees,  the  English  at  Surat 
were  allowed  to  trade  free  of  customs.  But  for 
the  first  thirty  yoara  after  the  establishmeat>of  Uio 
^tory  ftt  UoDghly  complainte  were  ooutinoally 
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sent  home  of  tlic  unjust  exactions  and  inter- 1 
ruptions  of  trade  made  by  the  authority  of  the  i 
Naboh.    The  Directors  finally  in  IGfiC  rosolvod  on 
invading  his  tcrritorios,  mid  acL-ordin^ly  tilted  out 
a  fleut  of  ten  ships  with  six  companies  of  soldiers, 
which  sailed  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Nicholson  for  the  Bay  of  Bengiil.    The  vessels  of . 
this  fleet  arrived  separately,  when  one  of  the  cap-  i 
iauns  sailed  up  the  river  and  cannonaded  Hooghly, ' 
but  was  repiUsed  and  retired  towards  the  sen  to  ' 
where  Calcutta  now  st-inds.    The  Nabob  seized ' 
and  plimdered  the  English  factories  at  ('ozembuzar ! 
and  Pahia ;  but  with  the  view  of  gaining  time  he  | 
entered  into  a  truce,  which  he  soon  broke.    The ' 
conunander  of  the  British  forces,  however,  with- 
stood his  lai^  army  and  burnt  forty  of  his  ships, ! 
and  in  consequence  the  Nabob  agreed  to  treat , 
and  to  allow  the  re-establishment  of  the  English  1 
fectory  at  Hooghly.    But  through  the  imprudence  ; 
of  an  English  captain,  who  disowned  the  treaty, ' 
hostilities  were  recommenced,  and  the  English  ' 
were  compelled  to  retire  from  Bengid.    Deceit  \ 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Cliild,  the 
governor  of  Bombay,  and  his  offieers,  about  the  , 
same  time  provoked  the  Mogul  Emperor  to  reduce 
the  English  factories  at  Surat,  and  to  press  for- 
ward on  Bombay,  where  the  English  bad  to  sup- 
plicate humbly  for  the  resumption  of  their  com- 
merce, which  the  poUtical  Sultan  restored  to  them 
from  his  just  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
£>reign  trade. 

In  the  year  1689,  the  East  India  Company  in 
adrisiiig  their  governors  at  Bombiiy  and  Madras, 
Tiiged  "the  increase  of  revenue  more  than  of  com- 
merce ;  by  following  the  example  of  the  Dutch, 
who,  in  directing  their  governors,  wrote  ten  para- 
graphs regarding  tribute  for  one  respecting  trade.** 
They  now  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  independent 
dominion  should  be  acquired  in  ludia,  remarking 
"  the  increase  of  our  revenue  is  the  subject  of 
our  care  as  much  as  of  our  trade."  It  is,  there- 
fore, from  this  period  that  we  must  date  the  rise 
of  British  sovereign  power  in  India. 

Before,  however,  we  advert  to  the  acquisitions 
of  the  vast  territories  now  forming  the  British 
Indian  Empire,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
Tiew  the  possessions  which  Prance  had  acquired 
by  treaty  and  by  conquest  in  the  great  pcoin- 
Bula. 

The  first  expedition  of  France,  which  sailed 
from  Bouen  in  1  d03,  as  well  as  several  small  adven- 
tures dining  that  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  cen- 
tniy  were  unsuccessful.  An  East  India  Company 
was  formed  in  1642.  Their  first  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment was  in  Ifadagascor,  but  that  huge  and  na- 
turally fertile  isUmd  yielded  but  few  commodities 
for  European  markets;  while  the  ferocious  and 
bold  character  of  the  savage  inhabitants  rendered 
fruitless  all  attempts  to  establish  commercial 
settlements.  In  1664,  however,  Colbert,  the 
great  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  granted  exclusive 
and  exorbitant  commercial  privileges  to  the 
VtenxAi  East  India  Company.   Their  capital  was 


15,000,000  livres.  This  monopoly  was  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  fifty  years,  and  they  were  to  be 
reirabur,-ed  by  the  crown  for  all  losses  which  they 
mi;;lit  incur  during  the  first  ten  years ;  3,000,000, 
livres  of  the  capital  was  advanced  from  the  royal 
treasury.  But  Ujo  first  operations  of  the  colony  in 
Madagascar,  as  we  have  stated,  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. Most  of  the  large  colony  sent  thither  were 
exterminated  either  by  the  chmate  or  by  the  na- 
tives, and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  remove 
to  the  two  small  islands  which  they  called  Mau- 
ritius and  Bourbon.  In  1668  1^  company  es- 
tablished a  factory  at  Surat,  but  in  consequence 
of  disputes  with  the  native  authorities  and  mis- 
management it  was  suddenly  abandoned;  the 
French  precluding  its  re-establishment  in  con- 
sequence of  leaving  all  their  debts  unpaid.  They 
next  established  a  factory  at  Pondicherry,  which, 
under  the  prudent  management  of  M.  Martin, 
became  an  important,  prosperous,  and  great  com- 
mercial depot.  Similar  factories  were  established 
at  Mahe  and  Carac;il,  and  another  at  Chandcr- 
nngore  in  Bengal,  but  Pondicherry  became  their 
chief  emporium  and  stronghold.  Chandemagore, 
under  its  governor  Dupleix,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary Europeans  who  over  ruled  in  India,  be- 
came a  mart  of  great  commercial  prcsperity. 

Dupleix  was  the  eon  of  a  farmer-general  in 
France,  who  was  also  a  director  of  the  French 
East  India  Company.  He  inherited  great  riches 
from  his  father,  and  was  sent  to  Pondicherry  in 
1 720  08  first  member  of  the  Superior  Coundl  and 
Commissioner  ofWar.  In  1730  he  was  appcnnted 
director  of  the  fectory  at  Chandemagore.  His 
sagacity,  his  remarkable  activity,  and  bis  success 
in  establishing  the  prosperity  ot  that  factory,  led 
to  his  appointment,  in  1742,  as  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry and  director-general  of  all  the  French 
factories  in  India.  His  plans  for  extending  the 
territorial  power  of  France  in  India  were  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  their  conception  ;  and  if 
he  had  been  supported  by  France  and  by  the 
directors  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  and 
had  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  with  him 
and  under  him  men  of  ability  and  integrity,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
estabhshing  a  powerful  French  sovereignty  in  the 
East.  He  had,  it  is  true,  some  great  defects  of 
character.  Ho  was  jealous  of  the  success  of  all 
others,  and  especially  of  Labordonais,  governor  of 
the  Mauritius,  who  had  landed  an  army  despite 
of  the  British  fleet  in  India,  and  forced  the  capitu- 
lation of  Madras.  But  it  was  Dupleix  that  con- 
templated the  estabUsbment  of  a  French  "Esajpze 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  Tamerlane. 

We  arc  now  approaching  the  animated  and  Hiar- 
tial,  and  the  grave  political  perioeU  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  and  Mogul  wars — of  the  exploits  of  fee 
French  and  English — of  the  military  genius  and 
diplomacy  of  the  Clives  and  the  Dupleix— 
of  Hyder  AU,  and  of  the  black-hole  tyrant  of 
Bengal.  J.  M'  G. 

(To  ie  eon^vei.) 
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0  Sleep,  now  fall! 
Breathe  all  along  107  limbs,  aud  tben  again 
Breathe  all  aloug  my  limbs,  till  every  nerve 
I'eel  the  warm  shock  and  ffently  thrill  to  slumber! 
Bind  up  my  brows  in  dusky  gossamer. 
And  interweave  my  lashes  with  a  web ; 
And,  wander  as  they  will,  let  not  mine  eyes 
Strand  on  the  margin  of  that  ocean  dun 
Where  dreams  incoustant  float — all  sail.  O  sleep, 
X^p  every  sense  in  wool ;  upheave  mj  soul 
lu  racillating  clouds,  and  let  it  drift; 
Through  darkness  unto  darkness,  drowsUj, 
Until  Oblivion,  d\  a-tiptoe,  close 
The  door  on  Consciousness.    For  now  my  heart 
Is  sapped  and  sated  with  too  many  sweets ; 
'Tis  sick  with  happiness;  and  evei'y  wind 
That  la^tily  swoojjs  from  yonder  garden,  bears 
Too  rich  a  gatlieriug  of  summer  scents. 
And  murmurous  sound^i  too  sootliiug  to  mine  ears, 
Already  ste**ped,  already  whelmed  and  drowned 
In  influences  of  supreme  delight. 
Oh,  it  is  all  enougli  that  ever  through 
The  lust^  manhood  of  a  summer  day, 
In  curtained  solitude,  my  heart  has  grown 
And  ripened  in  the  summer  of  her  love  1  — 
Knough  that  hour  by  hour,  luxuriously, 
Mr  nestling  bead  hath  all  its  fancies  coined 
'^id  the  full  fhiitage  of  her  bosom  hid. 
And  shaded  in  the  umbrage  of  her  hair ! 

Pass  on,  thoQ  sad,  sweet  evening  shade !  pass  on ! 
Heed  me  no  more  to-night,  nor  o'er  me  cast 
Tnat  mantle  in  thy  vard — that  sentinel  cloak 
Which  keeps  the  soul  alert  upon  the  verge 
And  very  outposts  of  iuhnltude, 
Or  dimly  makes  the  heart  to  understand 
What  silence  prophesies !     O  sweet  south  wind  ! 
Thou  delicate  whisiierer!  take  up  thy  robes 
In  passiug  o'er  my  head ;  that  so  the  balm 
Fast  falling  from  the  hem  may  drop  the  more 
On  eyes  that  wearily  watch — and  not  on  mine! 
Come  thou  with  spices  from  the  orient, 
Or  homelier  orohard-acents  seduced  from  boughs 
That  groan  reUef  should  any  apple  fall — 
Bear  them  away,  then,  good  south  wind !  away 
Where  melancholy  faces,  like  the  moon, 
Shine  only  in  a  glory  all  foregone, 
The  wind^t  that  soar  along  Sicilian  seas. 
The  winds  that  gasp  and  tall  in  Syrian  groves, 
That  swept  the  gardens  of  Semiramis, 
Or  woo'd  the  censer  in  her  palaces — 
That  found  onr  vii^n  Eve  embowered  alone, 
Kocking  with  olaaped  knee,  and  wondering 
What  sTange  new  Joy  was  that  which  shooked  her 
heart. 

And  stormed  her  brows  wiUi  blood — O  soft  south 
wind, 

All  these  thou  art  not ;  but  all  these  and  more 
Wreathe  o'er  my  forehead  as  my  lady  sighs. 
Oo !    Murmur  me  no  more  of  Indian  palms — 
How  yearniDgty  they  stand  upon  the  marge, 
And  stretch  their  arms  across  those  faintii^f  fields. 
Beyond  mine  eyes  there  liveth  an  expanse 
Broader  than  all  the  wilds  of  Araby — 
Wilder  than  all  the  wilds  of  Arabjr — 
Arid,  and  tliirsty  for  the  shades  ot  love. 
And  see  how  much  more  beautiful  than  palms, 
Hushed  in  a  sunset  solitude  of  thought, 


Is  this  still  form  whose  arms  about  me  join ! 
Wiiat  watcher  hut  the  sun  may  scan  the  verge 
Of  such  an  universe  aw  those  I'liir  eyes, 
That  seareli  aloug  the  limits  of  my  soul ! 
And  for  a  wilderness  ! — Soulii  wind,  away  ! 
Back  to  your  si)oils  o'er  winelats  and  the  vine. 
Still  load  your  wings  wiih  bloom  of  bursting  plum, 
Sweep  all  Klysium  of  ddif^lits — ^and  then, 
Anointed  odnliacjue,  denpair!    This  waste 
O'er  which  my  beautiful  palm  her  love  distils— 
Rayed  from  her  eyes  by  that  eternal  light 
At  which  tlie  sun  was  like  a  candle  lit — 
f  liough  thou  hadst  banqueted  on  Eden's  sweets 
And  sipped  the  fountain  of  its  dreams  at  dusk. 
Though — shocked  by  Adam's  fall,  and  all  dispersed  — 
Thy  spoiling  wings  slill  cliose  them  round  the  world — 
Yet  were  thy  treasurt's  quite  comi)rised  and  lost 
In  any  cloister  of  tliis  wilderness  ! 
This  wilderness?  but  that  was  yesterday  : 
To-day  it  is  the  real  and  living  tnith 
Of  all  those  goi^eous  dreams  and  memories 
Tliat  soo.thfl  the  loving  sun  at  parting  eve : 
Such  glorious  lakes  of  unawakened  tire — 
Such  vast  luxurious  valleys  slretclied  to  sleep, 
Drowsing  and  dreaming  with  half-open  eye  — 
Such  beautiful  hills,  round — round,  aud  chastely 
bared. 

And  snrelling,  like  Eve's  bosom,  to  the  flocks ! 
And  set  in  glades  serene  are  giant  woods 
That  with  the  breath  of  aspiration  roar. 
And  violet  fancies  blooming  all  abroad ; 
Meadows  of  languid  contemplation  ;  groves 
That  secretly  and  from  a  thousand  houghs 
Drop  sensufu  gums  that  swoon  upon  the  air. 
But  oh  the  vineyard  and  the  purjile  vine. 
Which  lies  between  the  hills  as  'twere  between 
The  breasts  of  a  Bacchante,  and  enwreaths 
Their  brows  with  frondage  and  cool  clusterings — 
The  vino  that  bridges  o'er  the  rivulets, 
Dimpling  their  waters  with  e.tuding  drops, 
All  laughing,  all  together,  in  the  sun — 
Oh,  miglit  L  take  its  clusters  m  my  bands 
And  squeeze  them  on  the  lips  of  this  young  Age, 
'Twere  lile  and  beauty  for  a  thousand  years. 
For  'tis  the  vineyard — 'twere  the  wine  of  song, 
With  royal  march  and  music  rolling  on, 
Balm  to  the  weak  and  baptism  for  the  strong, 
Or  with  low  laughter  rippling  to  the  heEUts 
Of  melancholy  worldUngs  and  the  world. 
But,  O  south  wind !  the  vintage  is  too  full 
My  nerveless  will  lies  down  amid  the  vines 
Between  Bacchante's  hret^ts,  and  all  day  long 
Toys  with  the  tendrils  in  imhreathed  delight. 
So  nerveless  let  it  lie  I — unshared  her  love, 
Unshared  the  luxury  her  love  imparts  ! 
Then,  bountiful  vineyard,  pour  out  ^1  your  blood 
'  Upon  the  soil,  my  soul — and  it  shall  drink 
The  inspination  that  it  grew,  and  still 
Drink  in  strong  draughts  until  'tis  all  o'erwom! 

O'erwom !  o'erwom !   O  sleep,  delay  no  morel 
Pass  on,  soft  wind !    O  sunset' sky,  fade  out ! 
And  thou,  my  beautiful  palm  and  silent  one, 
Kecall  their  presence  to  thine  eyes,  as  now 
My  thongbia  in  thee  are  all  recalled  and  held, 
Tlien  shed  those  tresses  down  about  1^  brows, 
And-twUl  be  night-wi^  ^^tar^  (§^M4^her! 
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Ilc<*ito  tliy  lullaby,  while  thought  and  sense  That,  floated  back  upon  the  careful  world, 

Siiiu  like  the  stars,  and,  like  tlie  stars,  stand  atill,  We  may  awake  to  see  this  glad  to^ay 
lit  hushed  and  pulseless  joy.  Spread  wide  thy  robes,  Stand  off  afar,  like  an  enchanted  ial^ 
And  fold  us  in  with  aU  our  happiness ;  beyond  a  iea  of  dreams. 


BUSSIA  AK 

Tbz  interraption  of  the  commerce  of  the  Da- 
nube ;  the  impediments  which  Russia  has  placed 
on  the  Sulina,  the  only  navigable  mouth  of  that 
riTcr;  the  question  of  war  and  all  its  concomitant 
uusi'ries,  and  the  present  alarming  state  of  affairs 
in  the  east  of  Europe,  are  far  too  important  and 
grave  not  to  be  necessarily  a  subject  of  great  con- 
(.  cni  and  aniiety  to  those  who  are,  as  all  ought  to 
be,  alive  to  the  interests  of  international  friend- 
ship and  trade,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Wo  will,  tliercfore,  endeavour  to  present  a  true 
and  clear  view  of  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Tm:- 
koy,  in  regard  to  their  respective  interests  and 
with  especial  leference  to  the  countries  which  arc 
situated  along  t^e  conflicting  £rontierB  of  both 
empires. 

The  regions  which  are  situated  north  of  the 
Danube,  extending  to  the  Carpathians  and  the 
Dniester,  and  from'the  Tibiscus  or  Theiss  to  the 
Euxine ;  and  the  whole  of  Mcesia  on  the  south  to 
the  Balkan,  extending  from  Sugidunum,  or  Bel- 
grade, to  Odcssufl,  or  Wama,  were,  during  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonincs,  in 
as  populous,  rich,  and  flourishing  a  condition  as 
any  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Trajan  had  completely  subdued  the  Par- 
thians,  and  reduced  all  Dacia  into  a  great  Roman 
province,  rather  more  than  1,300  miles  in  circuit, 
and  embracing  a  great  portion  of  modem  Hungary, 
all  Transylvania,  WaUachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bes- 
sarabia. Mcesia  included  all  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 
Triijaii  introduced  a  regular  government  and 
civilization  into  Dacia.  Hadrian  and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  that  policy,  until  the  Roman 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  incursions  of  barba- 
rian liordes  and  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  centoiy,  the  Goths 
came  from  the  North  and  overran  the  rich  corn- 
fields and  plains  of  Dacia,  crossed  the  Danube, 
invested  the  city  of  Marianopolis,  which  was  ran- 
somed by  the  payment  of  a  largo  troasuro  by  the 
iuhobituitB.  From  that  day  Dacia  and  Mcesia 
have  been  declining  info  tiuir  present  degraded 
condition. 

In  the  eighUi  and  ninth  centuries,  while  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  dismembering,  and 
Normans,  Danes,  and  Saracens  were  invading  and 
possessing  "WeBtem  Europe,  the  Danubian  Pro- 
vinces, ill  defended  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  were 
ravaged  by  fi.'csh  hordes  of  Scythians,  especially 
by  the  Bulgarians  and  Magyars,  who  devastated 
their  cities  and  laid  the  whole  country  waste. 

The  spoliation  of  those  fcrtilo  ogricultund 
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provinces,  and  the  rain  of  the  towns,  was  80<m  after 
completed,  first  by  the  Turkish  bOTdes,  who  came 
westward,  direct  fWnn  the  Altai  mountains  of 
Central  Asia,  and  afterwards  by  the  descendants  o£ 
those  who  conquered  Persia  and  the  Saracenic 
Ealiphs. 

The  Prffitorian  bands,  the  Turkish  mercenaries 
of  the  Kalipha,  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Strelitz  of  the  Czars,  have  all  been  for  a 
time  the  servile  instruments  of  the  tyranny,  and 
aa  readily  the  assassins  of  their  despots.  The 
Saracenic  empire,  with  its  magnificence,  with 
its  cities  and  its  Kaliphs,  who  were  at  the  some 
time  princes  and  priests,  fell,  in  the  weakness 
caused  by  luxury  and  indolence,  a  sacrifice  to 
the  usurpation  of  the  Turkish  mercenary  guards, 
which  were  first  organised  by  the  Xaliph  Mo- 
tassem  in  the  tenth  century ;  and  the  Seljnkian 
Turks  first,  and  tho  Ottomans  next,  founded 
their  empires  on  Hie  ruins  of  the  £alipha^ 
embraced  Islamism;  subdned  Syria,  Paleatin^ 
Egypt,  all  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  the  fonrteeath  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  passed  over  into  Europe,  con- 
quered Bulgaria,  Thrace,  'Wallochia,  Servia,  Mol- 
davia, Bessarabia ;  overthrew  the  throne  of  Con- 
atantinople,  and  transformed  the  Basilika  of  St. 
Sophia  into  an  Ottoman  Mosque. 

History  does  not  present  an  event,  or  rather  a 
scries  of  events,  more  awful  than  the  extinction 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  by  the  Turkish,  or 
Oghuzean  Tartars.  But  the  domestic  corruptions, 
degradations,  and  atrocities  of  its  rulers  and  its 
people,  were  too  disgusting  and  horrible  not  to 
cause  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  if  the  fierce  and 
warlike  Ottomans  had  never  besi^ed  its  walls 
or  conquered  its  provinces. 

The  Turks  became,  after  tho  days  of  Alaric, 
Attila,  and  Aipad,  the  most  ferocions  and  t^rible 
warriors  who  over  carried  terror,  massacre,  and 
devastation  over  Eastern  Europe ;  but  from  the 
day  their  great  army,  which  besieged  Yioma 
under  Kara,  or  Black,  Mustapha,  was  dnven  from 
its  walls,  in  1683,  by  John  Sobieski,  the  Ottoman 
power  has  been  rapidly  declining.  Hub  decline 
has  been  especially  remarkable  since  Peter,  called 
the  Great,  of  Russia  became  a  conqueror.  There- 
fore the  present  occupation  by  Russia  of  Moldavia 
and  WaUachia;  the  actual  position  of  the  commerce 
of  tho  Danube,  and  the  unsatis&ctory  state  of  what 
we  term  the  Eastern  question,  demand  some  in* 
vestigation  respecting  Russiaii^uEHwf^enwitt— 
which  may  be  instructive.  " ' 

At  on  early  period  the  Soandinaviaa  pizates 
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infested  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  com-  ' 
pelled  the  primitive  llussians  of  Ladoga  to  jiay 
them  a  stipulated  number  of  the  skins  of  white 
squirrels,  in  the  shape  of  tribute.    Those  rovers  : 
were  called  Varaiigiana,  or  corsairs,  by  the  llus- 
sians.    At  length,  in  862,  Ruric,  a  Scandinavian 
sea-king,  or  chief,  founded  the  Russian  or  Mus- 
covite dynasty,  which  endured  for  more  than  700 
years,  until  tiio  accession  of  the  House  of  Ro- 
mano If,  or  the  pi-esent  dynasty.    There  is  some 
resemblance  in  the  inva^on  of  Russia  by  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans.    Yox  a  long  period  the  successors 
of  Rorio  allotted  to  their  knights,  or  followers, 
the  \aadB  acquired  by  the  force  of  the  Varangian 
sword.    Nor  did  the  Scandinavians  in  language, 
religion,  or  by  marriage,  for  a  long  time  asaiui- 
late  themselves  to  the  Russians.    Vladimir,  a 
descendant  &om  Ruric,  when  his  iamily  hud 
become  powerful,  was  the  first  to  deliver  his 
country  from   the  annual   incursions  of  thosu 
pirates.   This  Czar  directed  them  to  go'south — to 
Constantinople,  where  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Eiij^'lish  Saxons  were  employed  by  the  Byzanliue 
emperors  as  military  mercenaries.    These  Danos, 
Saxons,  English,  and  Varangians  formed  the  ouly 
guard  who  were  ever  loyul  and  faithful  to  the 
(ireek  emperors.    Towai'ds  tho  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  the  family  of  Ruric  possessed  the 
whole  province  of  iloscovia,  or  Wolodimir,  as  well 
as  the  coimtry  west  to  the  Baltic,  and  north  to 
the  White  Sea.    The  Tartar  hordes  limited  the 
extension  of  their  eastern  dominion,  but  the 
Czars  early  acquired  the  territory  south  of  Mus- 
covy, following  the  course  of  the  Borysthenes  to 
tiie  banks  of  &e  Euxine.    Novogorod  and  Eiov 
were  early  acquired.    Both  those  cities  increased 
rapidly  in  population,  commerce,  and  wealth. 
Eiov,  with  its  300  churohes,  became  the  great 
commercial  mart  of  the  dukedom,  or  empire,  and 
thither  were  brought  slaves,  fiu-s,  hides,  honey, 
and  various  produce,  to  be  sold  to  tlie  merchants 
of  other  countries.    Adventurers  sailed  down  the 
Borysthenes  to  tho  Euxinc,  and  from  thcucaalong 
the  shore  to  Constantinople,  bringing  back  witli 
them  cargoes  of  wine  and  oil,  spices,  and  Urecian 
manufiactureB. 

At  this  period  all  the  Russian  nations  were 
pagaD.  But  the  introduction  of  luxuries  and  the 
benefits  of  trade  led  to  for  more  ambitious  views 
on  *he  part  of  the  Vw^gian  Czars.  I-'rom  com- 
mercial adventuixirs  they  now  became  armed  pi- 
ratical marauders,  and  made  numerous  descents 
into  the  Black  Sea.  As  early  as  865  those  pirates 
occupied  the  port  of  Consttuitinople.  The  lilm- 
pinur  Michael,  son  of  Tbeophilus,  was  then  absent ; 
he  returned  hastily,  and,  as  it  is  related,  performed 
a  miracle  by  dipping  the  garments  of  the  Vir^nn 
Mary  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  raising  a  tempest 
which  drove  the  Russians  away.  Another  uusuc- 
ceasful  attempt  was  made  in  904 ;  a  third  in  941 ; 
whUe  the  naval  force  of  the  empire  was  engaged 
against  the  Saracens.  Two  years  afterwards  an- 
other fieet  of  Russian  piriit*;s  was  driven  from  tlie 
Boaphorus,  but  not  unijj  they  had  captured  or  de- 
Btroyod  twoity-foar  Qjreek  gaUeys.  Their  descents, 


however,  were  on  all  occasions  attended  with  loss 
to  the  Greeks,  who,  to  keep  on  terms  with  them, 
yielded  to  the  exaction  of  a  species  of  black-mail 
,  in  tho  way  of  tribute.  Those  piratical  expedi- 
tions Uflutdly  consisted  of  numerous  vessels,  each 
armed  with  about  forty  men  —  circumstances 
which  gained  the  credence  of  the  vulgar  in  a 
prophecy  said  to  have  been  sacredly  inscribed 
upon  an  equestrian  statue  in  Taurus,  that  the 
Russians  should  in  the  last  days  become  masters 
of  Constantinople.  With  respect  to  this  prophecy, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Gibbon  in  1787  observes: 
"  Perhaps  the  present  generation  may  yet  behold  the 
accomplishment  of  a  rare  prediction,  of  which  the 
style  is  imambiguoiu  and  the  date  unquestionable." 

The  Czar  Sviatosloff  subdued  or  repelled  all  the 
nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Danube.  This 
chieitain  in  his  military  and  savage  habits  resem- 
bled the  early  Scythian  conquerors.  He  slept  on 
tho  giouud,  with  his  head  on  his  saddle,  and 
covered  with  a  bear-skin.  He  often  fed  on  horse- 
flesh broiled  on  a  wooden  fire.  Ho  undertook  to 
coiuiuer  Bulgaria  for  Niccphorus  on  receiving 
1500  lbs.  weight  of  gold.  With  an  army  of 
60,000  men  he  embarked  in  small  vessels  and 
sailed  down  the  Borj'stenis  to  the  Danube,  crossed 
over  to  and  landed  upon  the  Moasian  coast.  With 
this  force  he  deteated  the  Bulgarian  cavalry,  van- 
quished their  king,  and  made  bis  children  ca^i- 
tive.  He  conquered  the  country  firom  the  Euxine 
to  Mount  llermnu,  and  to  the  river  Kara-L<me, 
or  filack-Lome,  which  falls  into  the  Danube — or 
that  great  portion  of  Bulgaria  now  known  as  Silis- 
tria,  and  half  of  Routschouk.  These  events  oo- 
eurred  soon  after  the  middle  of  tho  tenth  cen- 
tury, A.D.  9fi8  to  970. 

But  although.  SviatoMloffh&A  received  more  than 
full  payment  for  the  toils,  expenses,  and  rewards 
of  this  conquest,  he  refused  to  relinquish  tho  con- 
quered provinces  to  the  Greek  emperor.  The 
Russian  warrior  was  joined  by  hordes  of  Turks, 
Chozars,  and  other  marauders.    The  very  ambas- 
sador whom  Nicephorua  sent  betrayed  his  master, 
assumed  the  purple,  and  asstired  the  Russian  that 
if  ho  were  enabled  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
Cfiesars,  he  would  share  with  him  the  spoils  of  tho 
Eastern  empire.    On  this  they  crossed  the  Bal- 
'  kan,  reached  Adrianople,  summoned  Nicephorus 
■■  to  descend  from  the  throne, — the  Russian  threat- 
'  ening  that  if  he  refused,  a  conqueror  and  a 
master  would  soon  occupy  Constantinople.  But 

■  another  warrior  now  arose  who  thwarted  the 
I  ambitious  views  of  the  Russian.  The  celebrated 
I  John  Zimisces,  who  immediately  succeeded  Nice- 

■  phorus,  was  enabled  to  raise  a  powerful  army, 
;  and  having  separated  the  Turkish  and  other 
I  hordes  from  tiio  Russians,  ultimately  drove 
t  70,000  of  these  barbarians  £tom  Thrace.  He  then 
t  led  the  main  body  of  his  army  over  the  Balkan, 

-  put  8,500  Russians  to  the  sword,  and  rescued  tiie 
.  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king.  Sviatosloff  having 
I  performed  many  deeds  of  desperate  valour,  was  at 

■  length  compleiely  overcome,  and  on  being  allowed 
;  a  sale  passage  to  retreat,  bound  himself  by  a 

-  solemn  imprecation,  never  again  to  i^ade  the 
,  imperial  domiuion. 
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Aboni  one  hundred  yean  before  this  period,  Pho- 
ticus  a  Greek  patriarch,  made  an  nnsuccesBftil  at- 
tempt to  plant  Christianity  in  Muscovy.  Christi- 
anity may  be  said  to  have  been  first  introdaccd  about 
955,  when  Olga,  after  revenging  the  death  of  her 
husband  Igor,  left  EioT  and  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, vhero  she  was  baptized  by  the  Patriarch, 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus.  Her  conversion  and  baptism  was  at  the 
same  time  followed  by  the  conversion  and  baptism 
ofherunele,  eixtcen  maidcnsof  high,  and  eighteen 
of  low  rank,  two  interpreters,  tn-cnty-two  domestics 
or  followers,  and  forty-four  merchants  who  consti- 
tuted the  suite  of  the  princess.  On  her  return  to 
Kiev,  she  laboured  strenuously  to  propagate  the 
gospel,  but  without  success ;  for  her  own  family, 
including  her  son  Sviatosloff,  her  grandson  Vlad- 
imir, as  well  as  the  whole  nation,  adhered  to  the 
worship  of  the  pagan  gods  of  the  country — some 
\nth  indifference,  some  with  superstitious  zeal. 
Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  those  gods  were  be- 
lieved to  be  propitiated  only  with  human  sacri- 
fices. But  about  tho  year  998,  the  dramatic 
^cinatioDs  and  splendour  of  tho  worship  in  tho 
church  of  St.  Sophia  hod  its  influence  on  the 
Busaian  merchants  and  others  who  had  visited  or 
resided  in  Constantinople,  causing  them  to  feel 
disgusted  with  the  paganism  of  their  country, 
and  gradually  to  become  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Great  and  wonderful  have  been  the  influ- 
ence and  virtue  of  women  in  converting  princes 
and  nations.  Queen  Clotilda  is  said  to  have,  near 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  converted  her  hus- 
band, tho  savage  pagan  king  of  the  Franks. 
Queen  Bertha  being,  a.d.  590,  converted  by  St. 
Augustine,  that  pious  wife  converted  her  idola- 
trous Saxon  husband,  Ethelbert ;  who,  appointing 
Augustine  first  biahop  of  Canterbury,  instituted 
Christianity  in  all  England.  Gisela,  the  sister  o£ 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  married  and  converted 
AVaik,  King  of  Hungary,  who  commanded  his 
subjects  to  become  Christians;  and  being  bap- 
tized, A.D.  99B,  Stepheo,  the  pope,  sent  him  the 
*' anger 8  croicn,"  with  which,  after  being  an- 
ointed, he  was  crowned  as  the  first  Chnstian 
king  of  that  kingdom.  The  sister  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  married  and  converted  Miceada^  Duke 
of  Poland,  by  whom  Christianity  was  founded  in 
that  country  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Greek 
princess,  Theodora,  in  the  ninth  century  charmed 
and  converted  the  then  powerful  heathen  king 
of  the  Bulgarians;  and  he,  consequently,  insti- 
tuted Christianity  among  his  Scythian  hordes. 
The  Greek  era])eror  Basilius  Porphyrogenitus 
gave  his  sister  Anne  to  Vladimir,  grandson  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  who  at  the  same-  time, 
charmed  and  persuaded  by  his  lovely  bride, 
in  the  city  of  Cherson,  was  baptized  and  married 
by  the  Greek  pontiff.  Vladimir  then  restored 
the  city  to  his  brother-in-law,  carrying  off  how- 
over  the  gates  to  Novogorod,  as  a  trophy  of  faith 
nd  victory,  to  be  erected  before  th  e  first  Christian 
church  in  that  city.  Peroun,  the  god  of  thunder, 
was  then  dragged  along  the  streets  of  Kiou,  bat- 
tered with  clubs,  and  cast  into  the  Bon-strais. 


Vladimir  fbssi  issncd  an  ukase,  commanding  all 
who  were  not  enemies  to  God  to  be  baptized. 
Thousands,  following  the  example  of  the  Czar  and 
his  Boyards,  embraced  the  new  religion,  and 
during  the  eleventh  century  the  Ifuscovites  are  , 
said  to  have  abandoned  idolatry;  and  at  the  | 
present  time  55,000,000  subjects  of  the  Czar  all 
zealously  adhere  to  the  truths,  the  errors,  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  Greek  Church. 

In  1237,  the  Muscovites  were  subdued  by  the 
Tartars  who  slew  the  Czar  George,  and  exercised 
a  supreme  sway  over  the  country,  exacting  and 
receiving  tribute  for  213  years.  But,  in  1-150, 
Ivan,  son  of  blind  Basilius,  overthrew  the  Tar-  I 
tar  yoke,  and  restored  his  country  to  inde- 
pendence. He  subdued  the  dukes  of  Novogorod, 
and  conquered  Smolcnsko  from  the  Poles.  In 
1553,  the  kingdom  of  Astrakan  and  other  pro- 
vinces were  conquered  from  tho  Tartars,  and 
united  to  tho  empire ;  and  after  a  lengthened 
period  of  civil  war,  occasioned  by  Demetrius  and 
other  pretenders,  the  House  of  Huric  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Romanoff  in  the  person  of  Michael, 
eon  of  uio  Kusso-Greek  patriarch,  Philarctti,  who 
had  married  a  descendant  of  John  Basilowitz. 
She  had  previously  been  a  nun. 

Alexis,  son  of  Michael,  conquered  several  pro- 
vinces before  1658;  in  1686,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  submitted  to  tho  sovereignty  of  Hussia  as 
they  had  before  done  to  Poland,  before  the  country 
had  been  conquered  and  devastated  by  the  Turks. 
To  this  acquisition  of  territory  there  succoedt^  a 
period  of  bloody  conflicts,  when  all  order,  justice, 
and  security  seemed  to  have  disappeared  for  ever 
from  within  the  Russian  dominions.  I 

Alexis,  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
Boyard,  had  two  sons,  Ecodor,  who  succeeded  him 
in  1677,  and  Ivan,  and  six  daughters.  Of  the 
latter  the  third,  Sophia,  became  famous  and  scan- 
dalous, by  her  abilities,  intrigues,  and  crimes. 
By  a  second  marrige  with  another  of  his  subjects, 
Alexis  had  a  son,  afterwards  Peter  the  Great,  ' 
bom  June,  1672.  The  Czars  at  all  times  exercised 
the  prerogative  of  marrj-ing  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  and  of  beqacathing,  with  the  same  r^bt, 
the  succession  to  ue  sovereignty.  Feodor  died 
young  without  issue,  and  Ivan  being  incapable 
of  ruling  from  his  imbecility,  weak  sight,  and 
epileptic  fits,  Peter,  the  younger  brother,  re- 
mained otdy,  as  sound  in  mind  and  vigorous  in 
body,  but  was  then  a  mere  child. 

The  Muscovite  government  in  more  than  one 
respect  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Ottomans.  One 
had  its  Janissaries,  who  disposed  frequently  of  the 
lives  and  of  the  thrones  of  the  Sultans ;  the  other 
had  its  Strelitz,  who  were  more  ferocious  and 
equally  as  unscrupulous  as  the  Janissaries.  The 
Princess  Sophia,  tliird  daughter  of  Michael  Ro- 
manoff, was  destined  for  a  convent ;  but  her  im- 
perious and  dangerous  spirit  aspired  to  a  far  more 
ambitious  notoriety.  Perceiving  that  her  oldest  I 
brother  Feodor  was  not  destined  for  long  life, 
that  Ivan  by  his  imbecility,  and  Peter  from  his 
infancy,  were  incapable  of  administering  the  affiun  | 
of  the  empire,  she  resolvedr..on  the. death  of 
Feodor,  to  imitatcD,|^iWwVLi©@gte  to  ha  I 
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brother  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  seize  upon  the 
crown.  She  determined  to  deBtroy  Peter,  having 
first  by  her  intrigues  secured  the  Strelitz,  and  ex- 
cited them  to  revolt  and  to  commit  the  most  san- 
guinary cruelties.  Neither  the  Praetorian  Guards 
nor  Janissaries  ever  perpetrated  greater  barbar- 
itiea.  On  the  death  of  JFeodor,  they  assembled  in 
arms  at  the  Kremlin,  and  commenced  by  charg- 
ing their  colonels  with  having  deprived  them  of 
flieir  pay ;  they  compelled  the  ministers  to  dis- 
miss those  officers ;  and  on  receiving  the  money 
which  they  alleged  was  due  to  them,  they  insisted 
on  the  old  practice,  th&t  the  officers  should  bo  de- 
livered over  to  them.  They  were  wMwrdingly  de- 
livered up  and  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  the 
batogue,  or  fl^llation,  while  stretched  on  their 
bellies  oa  the  ground.  The  Strelitz  were  then 
secretly  led  on  from  crime  to  crime  by  the 
Princess  Sophia.  She  convoked  an  assembly  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  generals  of  the  army,  and 
other  great  dignitaries,  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
prevent  the  Patriarch  from  proclaiming  the  sove- 
reignty of  Peter.  She  promised  the  Strelitz  not 
only  an  increase  of  pay,  but  presents.  Her  mea- 
sures everywhere  excited  the  soldiery  against  the 
family  of  Nariski,  and  especially  against  the  two 
Nariski  brothers  of  the  young  Dowager  Czarina, 
the  mother  of  Peter.  She  gave  them  the  names 
of  forty  great  lords,  who  she  said  were  er[ua]ly 
the  enemies  of  the  Strelitz  and  of  the  State.  Her 
proscriptions  resembled  lliose  of  Sylla  and  the 
Triumvirs  of  Home ;  nor  were  those  altogether  pe- 
culiar either  to  Eomo  or  to  Muscovy,  for  they  have 
hein  iaiitated  by  other  states.  Two  of  the  great 
lords  were  thrown  out  of  their  windows,  and  re- 
ceived npon  the  points  of  their  pikes  by  the  Strelitz. 

One  of  the  Nari^ki  was  then  massacred;  three 
oihen,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were 
assassinated  at  the  altar.  Horrible  massacres  and 
cruelties  were  continued  until  all  those  who  were 
BHpposed  the  enemies  of  Sophia  were  murdered ; 
on  which  Ivan  and  Peter  were  proclaimed  joint 
Bovereigns  and  Sophia  co-regent.  She  then  ap- 
proved and  recompensed  the  crimes  of  the  Strelitz, 
confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  proscribed  lords, 
and  bestowed  it  upon  those  abominable  assassins, 
whom  she  even  permitted  to  erect  a  monument 
with  the  names  engraved  of  those  whom  they  had 
massacred,  as  traitors  to  their  country.  She  as- 
sumed all  the  honours  of  a  sovereign ;  her  profile 
Was  stamped  upon  the  coins ;  she  usurped  the  first 
place  in  the  council  and  of  supremo  power,  and 
she  signed  all  public  documeiits.  After  a  lapse 
of  a  few  years  she  conspired  with  her  minister  Ga- 
Utzin  for  tiie  remond  of  Peter,  then  Bcventeen 
years  of  age,  by  assassination. 

The  young  princo  discovered  and  frustrated  this 
murderous  design,  arrested  Sophia,  and  confined 
W  for  life  in  a  convent.  This  year,  1689,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 


Peter ;  although  Ivan  rarvived  in  a  state  of  help- 
less imbecility  until  1696,  and  the  name  of  Peter 
as  sovereign  did  not  previously  appt-ar  in  the 
ukasea.  In  early  life  he  laboured  as  a  carpenter 
at  Saardam ;  and,  in  1697,  he  built  a  frigate,  which 
he  despatched  to  Archangel.  In  the  following 
year  he  worked  in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford. 

This  remarkable  man  was  a  genius  of  extraor- 
dinary conceptions,  and  a  ruler  of  great  abilities, 
although  not  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom. He  gave  Russia  a  navy  which  has  and  will 
for  ever,  at  least  in  the  Baltic,  prove  useless.  He 
constructed  docks  and  an  arsenal  at  Cronstadt ;  and 
in  his  maritime  ardour  built  the  capital  of  his 
empire  in  the  most  ill-judged  and  worst  situation 
in  Europe.  He  made  acquisitions  on  the  Baltic 
and  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  not  just  to  say  that 
before  his  time  there  were  neither  arts,  sciences, 
nor  literature  in  Russia,  for  th^se  had  been  gra- 
dually, although  not  extensively,  introduced  after 
the  institution  of  Christianity.  But  Peter  intro- 
duced new  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  civilisa- 
tion from  tho  South  and  West  of  Europe,  and  he 
carried  home  with  him  Ferguson,  the  celebrated 
astronomer  and  matheraatieian,  whom  he  met  at 
Deptford,  and  who  established  the  marine  school 
of  Russia.  He  united  great  rivers  by  cutting 
and  constructing  magniiicent  canals.  His  great 
ambition  was  to  render  Russia  a  great  naval 
power,  which  ambition,  we  believe,  will  never  be 
realised,  unless  the  Czar  becomes  master  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles. 

Since  the  first  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  tho 
policy,  or  at  least  the  conduct,  of  Russia  has  been 
aggressive.  Since  that  period,  the  dominions  of 
the  Czar  have  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  over  Finland  and 
the  islands  of  Alan,  formerly  belonging  to  Sweden, 
over  four  Baltic  provinces,  including  the  duchy  of 
Courland;  over  conquests  firom  the  Tartars,  over 
Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia,  and  a  portion  of  Molda- 
via taken  from  the  Ottoman  empire.  When  to  these 
we  add  the  conquest  of  Siberia  and  her  possessions 
acquired  in  Korth  America,  Russia  appeara  to  oc- 
cupy more  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  than  even 
the  vast  but  widely  spread  British  empire.  But 
the  gigantic  extent  of  her  dominions  has  increased 
the  idea  of  her  power  to  the  utmost  point  of  ex^- 
geration. 

The  power  of  Russia  is  at  present  dangerous 
with  regard  to  her  immediate  neighbours,  and  the 
former  and  the  present  occupation  of  two  great 
Danubian  provinces,  by  which  she  maintains  a 
command  over  the  mouths  of  that  river,  will  fami- 
liarise her  with  the  idea  of  taking  permanent  pos- 
session, not  only  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  but 
immediately  alter — almmt  from  necessity — of, 
at  least,  the  whole  of  Bulgaria  immediately  south, 
of  those  countries. 

{To  he  cotOinued.) 
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Augutt  9. — Got  tired  this  afternoon  (I  resume 
at  a  dreary  distance  from  the  date,  but  with  a 
painfully  weightened  memory)  of  rooting  up  weeds. 
Had  plucked  a  little  pink-petalled  thing  from  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  some  pansics,  and  was  about 
to  fling  it  atray,  when  I  suiidenly  caught  its  eye ; 
if  it  would  not  bo  more  correct  to  say,  that  its  eye 
suddenly  caught  me. 

"What  sort  of  Providence,  then,  are  you?" 
The  question  was  directly  asked,  in  an  innocent, 
unwinking  way,  Tory  suited  to  the  drift  of  it;  and 
was  followed  by  a  conundrum,  "  A\Tien  is  a  weed 
not  a  weed?"  which  being  propounded  with  the 
same  melancholy  innocence  of  manner,  caused 
me  some  confusion  and  a  slight  sense  of  mean- 
ness. I  could  have  replied  to  the  insinuation 
by  reference  to  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the 
progress  of  cultivation  or  civUiBation;  but, with 
the  plucked  weed  dying  in  my  hand,  concluded, 
on  the  whole,  to  take  a  walk  and  not  to  vex  myself. 

The  window-panes,  radiant  and  molten  in  the 
last  glories  of  the  day,  indicated  the  direction  in 
which  to  stroll, — to  the  sea-side  and  a  western 
^ore.  It  was  a  beautiful  ramble  thither,  and 
many  such  evenings  as  this  I  had  spent  along  its 
paths.  Serenity  and  meditation  seemed  always 
to  lie  there  in  ambuscade  for  the  wa^&rer ;  but 
for  me  they  ceased  to  have  such  associations,  and 
assumed  new  and  far  different  ones  on  that  even- 
ing :  meditation  there  may  be  again,  but  serenity 
never  more.  For  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  and 
by  the  same  cause  that  the  last  looks  of  a  friend 
are  always  dearest,  I  love  to  linger  over  that  last 
peaceful  walk  to  the  shore,  whence  peace  came 
not  back. 

First  over  a  stile,  and  along  a  down-hill  lane  — 
shadowy,  as  a  down-hill  lane  should  be;  far  above 
the  elms  met  high  and  arched;  then  along  the 

Eleasantest  piece  of  dusty  roadway,  with  a  tired 
ibourer,  satchel  on  shoulder,  walking  home  right 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  then,  shoulder  high  in  grain, 
across  a  bill  which  heaved  its  burden  nearer  to 
the  sun;  and  over  other  lulls  and  still  others,  each 
more  solitaxy  and  barren  than  the  last;  till  at 
length  there  was  neither  life  nor  living  thing 
around,  save  my  own,  and  some  insects  which 
seemed  to  keep  household  in  the  olumpB  of  &m, 
and  to  be  for  ever  winding  up  their  doi^.  Fi- 
nally down  to  a  little  bay  of  the  shore — secluded, 
and,  I  almost  believe,  orig^ually  discovered  by 
myself. 

Here  a  few  yards  of  shingle  to  the  right,  a  few 
yards  of  sand  to  the  left,  the  sheep  downs  above, 
and  a  strange  little  bank  of  verdure  below,  soft  as 
a  couch  and  no  larger  —  this  is  all  of  earth.  But 
the  sea,  great  in  the  mystery  of  its  strength, 
spreads  fur  away  beyond  sight,  broken  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  some  miles  distant,  which 
stretches  luxuriously  out  upon  the  waters,  like  a 


Syrian  bather  in  a  Syrian  bath.  Tlpon  the  ex- 
treme point  of  this  neck  of  land  cluster  a  few  trees; 
and  h:^;h  above  your  head  stand  a  iew  others, 
which  also  seem  to  have  come  down  to  watch  i^ 
the  Aum.  Witli  their  lean  and  barren  lunbs, 
where  only  a  few  ghostly  leaves,  the  memtnies  of 
past  summers,  miserably  flutter;  they  seem  like 
forlorn  spirits  come  down  to  watch  upon  the 
shore;  and  as  they  wave  tlieir  arms  across  the 
impassive  sea  to  the  trees  that  flourish  on  tUe 
sunset  strand  beyond,  and  these  nod  their  um- 
brageous heads  and  beckon  in  return,  it  is  an  image 
of  the  world,  of  death  and  the  world  to  come,  that 
gives  you  something  to  think  about  as  you  sit 
there. 

Or,  if  your  thoughts  go  backward  Euid  your 
eyes  look  down,  there  at  your  feet  the  white 
horses  of  the  sea  foam  proudly  up,  still  with  hope. 
Hundreds  of  years  they  have  sought  those  Grecian 
isles,  where  little  children,  at  play  upon  the  shore, 
chanted  their  monotonous  ditty  about  the  fair 
sons  of  the  sea  who  rode  upon  the  backs  of  hci 
white  horses.  Bound  and  round  the  world  they 
have  journeyed — round  and  round  the  world; 
but  for  them  the  Grecian  isles  exist  no  longer; 
and  again  and  at  last  disappointed,  here  they  hurl 
themselves  ashore  in  despair,  or  plunge  down  info 
the  deep  waters,  to  journey  no  more.  Here  again 
is  something  to  ruminate ;  but  for  me,  I  had  al- 
ways my  one  thought  on  such  occasioJiLB,  which 
such  as  these  only  pieced  out,  as  it  were. 

With  this  one  thought,  so  pieced  out,  present 
to  mind,  I  sat  upon  that  little  bank  of  green  for 
more  than  an  hour  by  the  sun.  That  time-keeper 
then  went  down,  its  glory  following  it ;  but  soon 
arose  the  one  bright  star  which  of  itself  makes 
evening,  and  then  others,  and  it  grew  quite  du^. 
The  quiet,  which  usually  comes  as  the  day  goes, 
seemed  this  evening  to  fall  denser  and  more  sud- 
denly than  usual.  Earth  and  air  were  altogether 
still ;  they  stopped ;  but  the  sea,  which  pays  no 
allegiance  to  the  day,  and  holds  no  fellowship  but 
with  the  moon  and  the  stronger  winds,  plashed 
among  the  shingles  and  moaned  upon  the  sands 
louder  than  before.  Uy  one  thought  then  arose, 
and  plashed  and  moaned  in  the  same  manner; 
and  what  with  the  stillness  all  above,  the  sad 
noise  at  my  feet  and  the  sad  noise  in  my  hear^ 
the  severe  stars,  the  trees  waving  their  ghostfy 
arms  above  my  head,  and  the  yet  more  ghostly 
trees  that  stood  still  and  seemed  to  list^  in  the 
dim  distance — I  felt  burdened  and  very  melan- 
choly indeed.  Daresay,  however,  that  I  should 
have  remained  tiiere  till  near  midnight,  bound  in  j 
the  fascinations  of  my  o^n  misery,  as  many  i 
people  in  such  cases  allow  themselves  to  be,  but  a 
cool  wind  springing  up  reminded  me  at  once  of 
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I  had  not  takea  a  step  homeward,  however, 
when  the  arrival  of  a  bout  arrested  me  where  I 
stood.  It  shot  into  the  littie  loop  in  the  beach, 
indeed,  as  anj  other  boat  might ;  but  there  was  a 
singularity  in  its  arrival  at  so  lonely  a  place  at 
snch  a  time,  and  threefold  singularity  in  the 
nature  of  its  occupants.  They  were  two  souls, 
a  man  of,  say,  thirty  years — but  he  was  older — 
and  a  child  of  two;  and  if  my  memor>j  were  a 
little  loop  in  the  beach,  and  that  boat  now  grating 
on  the  sand,  I  conld  not  more  distinctly  remember 
them.  The  elder  was  a  tall  and  well-proportioned 
man,  with  a  muscular  rapidity  in  all  his  move- 
ments that  accorded  well  with  the  quick  and 
sudden  glancing  of  his  eyes :  these  were  small, 
but,  I  think,  the  brightest  and  the  darkest  I  ever 
beheld.  Ilis  hair  was  dark  and  scant,  and  lay  off 
from  his  face  in  dank  locks ;  his  nose  was  high, 
thin,  and  beautifully  curved:  altogether,  he  was 
hke  a  hawk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bore  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  poet  Soathcy.  But  the  child 
— her  countenance  was  one  of  those  which  never 
render  up  more  than  an  expression ;  and  when  I 
endeavoured  to  scan  the  features,  that  expression 
seemed  to  conilise  my  sight.  Now  I  see  it 
plainly  enough,  and  then — it  is  true — I  had  fore- 
seen it.  It  had  existed  in  firelight  imaginings ; 
I  had  seen  it  in  dreams  by  night  and  day,  before 
she  was  bom  and  after  too ;  though  /  knew 
nothing  about  her  birth  at  all  (see  this  JoimyAL, 
anU,  July  21,  18 — ,  &c.);  and  this  is  the  very 
reason,  perhaps,  why,  when  I  first  looked  at  her, 
I  had  only  a  dim  conception  of  some  beautiful 
child  with  her  little  bonnet  thrown  back  upon  her 
curls,  who  sang  "  Mam  —  mamma,  mam  — 
mamma,"  as  she  leant  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
in  B  tone  very  like  the  plashing  of  the  one  thought 
in  my  heart. 

The  stranger  having  alighted,  and  drawn  his 
boat  up  upon  the  beach,  I  walked  down  towards 
him,  hoping  to  he  of  some  service,  perhaps.  He 
did  not  observe  me,  however,  but  proceeded  to 
make  his  boat  Ikst  to  a  large  stone ;  which,  being 
a  diiBcult  thing,  occupied  him  some  time.  At 
lengtii  nusing  Ids  hesul,  "Oood  evening,  sir," 
said  I. 

"  Sir,  good  evening  to  you,"  he  returned  quite 
easily,  ond  without  displaying  the  least  surprise 
at  finding  me  so  suddenly  at  his  elbow.  "  This 
is  my  daughter.    It  is  her  birthday." 

I  conld  do  no  less  than  congratulate  the  ninth 
of  August,  the  day  on  which  so  lovely  a  chUd 
owW  be  Iwm;  and  hastily  inferring  that  the 
Btranger  had  accidentally  strayed  away  in  a  little 
■Water  excursion  given  in  celebration  (an  inference 
which  the  light  dress  of  both,  and  the  distance 
from  any  abode  save  my  own  rendered  pertinent 
enough),  presently  ventured  upon  the  most  dex- 
terous suggestion  to  that  efifect  I  could  then  hit 
"iipon.  Leading  his  child  companion  to  the  green 
tank  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  sat  down, 
pressed  me  to  sit,  and  then  replied. 

"Sir,  I  have  strayed  away.  To  stray  away 
contmually — to  do  nothing,  hut  always  to  awake 
to  somethmg  done — 'has  been  my  existence  for  a 
»>Qgtiaie.   It  is  an  instinct!   I'or  the  last  three 


years,  I  should  say,  it  has  been  instinctive ;  but 
where  I  shall  ultimately  stray  to,  I  am  as  igno- 
rant OS  anxious.  Two  evenings  since,  that  little 
golden  head,  my  daughter's  head,  reposed  in  Lon- 
don— we've  strayed  away,  you  sco — and  to-night 
— well,  her  mother  will  be  overjoyed  to  see  her." 

He  flashed  a  smile  into  my  face  as  ho  uttered 
the  last  words,  which  were  spoken  in  a  voice  soft 
as  a  woman's,  or  as  the  abstracted  "  mam — mam- 
ma "  of  the  child,  who  looked  all  the  while  into 
his  face  with  drowsy  eyes.  Both  words  and 
smiles  infused  into  mo  a  strange  sense  of  cold 
and  distance  which  as  yet  I  did  not  understand. 
I  had  been  impressed,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  with 
a  certain  feeling  of  anxious  inquietude ;  but  that 
dated  illegitimately  from  another  source.  After 
a  long  pause,  finding  I  could  get  rid  of  neither,  I 
hoped  with  as  great  an  affectation  of  unconcern 
as  I  could  assume  that  the  stranger  hod  no  great 
distance  to  go,  "for,"  said  I,  "  the  night  draws 
rapidly  on ;  tliere  is  a  damp  air  abroad,  and  you 
cannot  carry  a  sick  and  weary  child  to  an  over- 
joyed mftther." 

"  Nor  send  a  sick  and  weary  child  to  an  over- 
joyed mother  ?  You  have  learned  of  earth  only, 
sir ;  you  may  do  no  surer  or  better  thing.  Now 
I  am  instructed  from  a  source  nearer  heaven ;  I 
have  learned  it  from  a  mother's  lips  and  with  her 
assurance,  and  I  know."  The  stranger  turned 
his  face  from  me  with  a  proud  air,  took  his  child 
upon  his  knees,  and  looked  composedly  upon  the 
:  horizon,  settling  himself  as  if  to  remsdn  for  an 
hour  where  he  sat.  I  was  now  really  alarmed, 
and  touched  to  the  hem-t  too ;  and  I  returned — 

"  Well,  sir,  let  me  leom  of  you,  then.  You 
have  no  idea  of  returning  to  Showell  to-night  — 
it  is  full  eight  miles  distant,  you  know;  with 

both  wind  and  water  to  oppose ;  and  if  " 

**  Excellent  guessing ! "  he  exclaimed,  address- 
ing the  distance.  "  I  came  from  Showell  this 
afternoon,  with  my  little  daughter  here,  and  I 
have  no  idea  of  returning  thither  to-night.  And 
it's  fall  eight  miles  distant  \  Now  how  do  /guess, 
sir  ?  " — turning  leisurely  roimd.  "  You  have  it 
in  your  mind  to  invite  me  to  your  house,  which 
is  near  by,  I  presume ! " 

"  Scarcely  more  than  a  milb  from  this  spot ; 
while  there  is  not  another  house  within  three. 
You  must  permit  my  anxiety  regarding  this  little 
creature  —  she  seems  so  very  weary ;  and  you  may 
perceive  the  damps  glistening  in  her  hair.  Come ! 
we'll  see  home  and  easy  chairs  in  no  time  at  alt," 
"  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  but  cannot 
now  trespass  on  your  kindness.  Came  with  an 
intent,  you  see  —  brought  my  child  here  on  pur- 
pose ;  and  if  that  star  would  only  come  round  that 
point  of  land  there  " — 

"What  could  be  the  meaning  of  all  this,  and  to 
what  did  it  tend  ?  If  at  first  sight  of  this  etranger 
and  strange  man  I  had  been  struck  with  disqui- 
etude, the  incoherence  of  his  speech  and  his  re- 
markable behaviour  had,  by  this  time,  intensified 
it  to  a  painful  degree.  That  sense  of  cold  and 
distance  grew  stronger  and  more  clear;  and  now 
03,  startled  at  the  tremulous  solicitude  of  his  last 
words,  I  turned  to  lo(d^ii^oay&imdGUiM,^  he 
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pressed  the  little  goldea  head  to  his  breast  ivith 
much  of  the  affection,  but  none  of  the  awe,  with 
which  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  distant  star — 
my  heart  fuinted  within  me,  and  I  trembled. 
"Whence  and  whither  —  this  gentle  madman  and 
his  gentle  child,  swinging  her  foot  there  as  she  sat 
npon  his  kneo  }  Hopele^  it  was  to  seek  meaning 
in  the  eyes  wMch  he  kept  so  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  star ;  but  his  were  not  all.  The  eyes  of  the 
infant  were  as  constantly  fixed  on  me  —  with  the 
innocent  speculation  Thich  children  commonly 
indulge,  perhaps ;  but  over  and  over  again,  when 
I  accidentally  caught  them,  I  saw  a  glance  which 
stung  me  with  a  recognition;  and  then  her 
"  Mara — mamma,  mam — -mamma !"  chirruped  in 
that  cheerful  little  voice,  moaned  along  my  very 
nerves. 

A  long  and  to  me  most  miserable  silence  here 
wore  on.  My  mind  was  all  abroad,  lost  in  a  very 
wilderness  of  wondering  and  guessing,  when,  to 
increase  my  amazement  and  distresses,  "  Four 
times — yes,  four  times,  she  has  appeared the 
stranger  broke,  or  rather  bubbled  out,  talking  with 
himself —  "and  each  time  with  wonderful  news. 
Snch  a  messenger —  air,"  he  began  anew,  address- 
ing me,  but  vrithout  removing  his  glance,  which 
now  alternated  slowly  from  sky  to  sea — "think 
of  that  Central  Sun  as  a  thing  existing  as  certainly 
as  any  planet  bowled  out  of  on  almighty  hand.  A 
sun  80  huge  that  it  would  shoulder  for  space 
beyond  all  this  system.  Those  stars  would  roll 
down  its  hills  as  apples  shaken  from  the  hough ; 
and  it  glows  green,  like  an  emerald.  Ten  thou- 
sand suns  with  all  their  spheres  whirl  about  it. 
in  ellipses  —  thus,"  waving  his  fingers  in  the 
air :  "  so  that  each  in  turn  may  approach  near  for 
the  gift  of  new  life,  and  be  purified  — by  fire. 
You  hear  that  the  earth  was  once  a  globe  of  molten 
granite;  'twas  molten  then:  there  must  be  no 
trace  visible,  not  to  a  bee,  of  races  that  go  before. 
Tou  hear  that  this  atmosphere,  which  chills  my 
dear  little  daughter,  I  fear" — ("Mamma!  0 
mamma  !"  softly  chimed  an  under-current  tone, 
like  the  melancholy  dropping  of  waters)  — 
"was  once  hotter  and  denser  at  eve  than  now 
it  is  at  noon  in  an  Indian  jungle:  more  glo- 
jioua  jungle  flourished  above  you,  where  those 
miserable  trees  wave.  The  universe  was  then  not 
80  far  sped  on  its  outwai^  course.  Tou  know  that 
the  moon  is  barren  and  dead;  /  know  that  it  has 
been  so  ever  since  its  last  great  passage,  and  will 
never  bo  lit  with  life  again.  Time  by  time,  as 
fhey  pass,  one  such  world  in  every  universe  is 
atricken  with  death :  its  fruits  are  gathered  and 
the  fruitage  past.  And  when  at  last  the  suns 
return  with  tdl  their  spheres  dispirited,  and  they 
themselves,  being  spoiled,  that  mightiest  globe  vrill 
spring  from  cushioning  clouds  far,  far  above  the 
track  of  all,  to  commence  Us  circling  and  its  song; 
while  all  those  silent  worlds,  fast  tumbling  from 
their  spheres,  shall  meet  below,  and  crash  together 
in  the  vacuum.  That  will  be  the  crack  of  doom. 
Bo  my  messenger  says,  and  she  is  Truth,  as  well 
as  Love." 

I  listt^ned  in  dumb  wonder  to  these  strange 
'vrords,  spoken  with  no  appearance  of  excitement, 


but  in  tones  low  and  introverting  npon  themselves, 
as  it  were  —  like  the  wavelets  that  rolled  at  our 
feet,  and  with  the  samo  melancholy  sound.  It 
seemed  wonderful,  even  then,  that  a  man  with  so 
haughty  and  fierce  a  countenance  should  speak  so 
mellifluently.  I  would  have  arrested  him  in  sudi 
talk,  but  could  not.  Still  keeping  watch  at  one 
point  upon  sea  and  sky,  he  babblra  aa,  cartying 
my  senses  with  him. 

"  But  that  is  far  down  stream.  From  another 
world,  with  keener  sight,  and  senses  more  acutely 
tuned,  all  this  will  be  viewed.  But  tvhat  other  ? 
for  me,  what  other  ?  Oh,  that  is  my  great  trouble 
now,  and  nearly  breaks  my  heart !  The  track  of 
this  little  one  is  sure;  but  mine — ?  Ifot  me- 
mory, and  light,  and  reunion,  the  reward  of  those 
who  again  and  again,  have  wrought  their  lives  out 
well,  but  once  more  forgetfulness,  and  such  a  sad 
measure  of  darkness  we  here  stumble  in,  may  be 
my  lot ;  and  reunion  never. 

"I  have  a  messenger,  sir,  who  is  not  mine 
only.  She  carried  away  from  earth  her  own  life 
and  mine  together,  and  returns  to  teU  me  now 
these  things.  Marble  to  the  eye,  nothing  to  the 
touch,  she  has  stood  upon  the  threshhold  ci  my 
chamber  four  times,  each  time  with  confirmatioa 
of  some  vast  truth  which  the  wisdom  and  not  xho 
reason  of  men  guess  at.  Season  I  had  lost — I 
knew  I  had  lost  it;  and  therefore  needed  wisdom 
all  the  more.  The  progressive  existence  of  man- 
kind, then,  is  also  true,  as  It  might  have  been 
known  to  be,  even  here,  where  we  eat  grass;  for 
the  proof  of  abstract  truth  is,  that  it  be  perfectly 
harmonious  in  all  that  can  accrue  to  i^  and  this 
is  so  harmonious.  In  that  blessed  star,"  he 
pointed  a  trembling  finger  towards  the  firmamrait, 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  constantly  gazed 
—  "  in  that  star  she  now  lives  who  was  my  wife. 
To  it  go  the  good  who,  thrice  tried,  have  thrice 
triumphed;  and  there  they  enjoy  the  memory  of 
all  that  constituted  their  happiness  in  the  world 
that  knew  them  before.  For,  you  know,  forget- 
fulness, or,  to  some  minds  of  firmer  texture,  the 
vaguest  and  fitfullest  shadow  of  memory,  is  the 
usual  lot — as  on  earth.  Each  existence  is  like  a 
dream ;  with  this  difference,  that  between  each 
existence  we  do  not  wake,  but  tkegt.  But  at  the 
end,  when  all  is  done,  when  the  last  step  is 
taken  and  the  last  sleep  slept,  when  the  measure 
is  full  and  mingled,  then  oblivion  will  fall  off  like 
an  old  robe,  and  the  vast  procession  of  a  hundred 
Lives — kings'  lives,  be^ars'  lives,  life  with  &ircst 
winds  and  life  with  foulest  weather — pass  up 
before  the  unfilmed  eyes  of  all ;  and  shiver  manj 
into  the  dust." 

I  answered  nothing.  Vacuity  replies  nou^t 
to  vacuity,  and  his  words  left  nothing  in  my  miad 
hut  their  melancholy  tone.  One  thing,  however, 
I  could  not  fail  to  detect  in  all  this  madness,  coq- 
strained  as  was  my  attention  upon  the  child.  Tho 
stranger  had  said  in  the  outset  that  her  mother 
would  be  overjoyed  to  see  her,  as  if  he  were  now 
taking  her  home ;  and  here,  again,  he  said  that 
her  mother  was  dead.  Discrepancies  in  the  con- 
versation of  an  iiu^  man  are,  it  is  true,  natursl 
and  to  be  e^^pected;^  but  something^  this 
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discrepancy,  where  the  track  of  reason  seemed 
not  so  much  abandoned  altogether,  as  only  aban- 
doned in  one  direction,  gave  point  to  my  solici- 
tude. And  as  I  rerolvcd  the  difficulty,  anxious 
as  if  to  understand  and  to  solve  it  were  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  looking  the  while  upon  the 
child's  umocencet  her  beauty  and  confiding,  a 
lore  sudden,  strange,  and  strong  woke  up  in  my 
heart,  and  mingled  with  its  dread.  1  began,  too, 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  those  looks  which  had 
startled  me  so  much,  though  vaguely  and  afraid; 
And  I  resolved  not  to  leave  her  till  I  had  seen  her 
safe  from  tbo  hands  of  her  unhappy  father. 

So  there  wo  sat,  I  miserably  doing  nothing,  or 
drawing  horrors  on  the  sand  with  my  stick — he 
still  keeping  his  anxious  face  turned  alternately 
skyward  and  seaward  —  bis  little  daughter  still 
nestling  her  golden  head  on  his  breast,  swinging 
her  little  feet,  caressing  herself  with  her  nursery 
songs,  and  looking  at  me. 

At  length  the  stranger  arose  in  extreme  agita- 
tion, hia  face  as  palo  and  luminous  as  the  moon — 
so  it  seemed.  He  pointed  again  to  the  star  he 
had  so  long  observed,  and  said — 

*'  See — it  has  come  round  to  the  point  at  last, 
and  its  beams  strike  fairly  down  into  the  water. 
Kov  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  here — with  this 
iniaat.  Quickly  I  /  love  her  with  all  the  heart 
X  have — all  I  have  left;  her  mother  loves  her 
•witii  a  power,  and  a  power  to  preserve,  a  hundred 
fold  greater  than  mine.  She  remembers  her  in 
that  far-off  star;  and  now  when  our  child  is  pure 
enough  to  ascend  to  it — now,  on  her  birthday 
and  the  very  hour  of  her  birth,  when  my  beau- 
tiful Florence  remembers  her  best,  and  is  gone 
down  to  such  a  shore  as  this  to  wiitch  the  orb 
where  her  daughter  dwells — I  shall  send  her 
daughter  to  her  on  that  shining  ladder!  Her 
^irit,  my  child's  innocent  spirit,  has  no  burden 
greater  than  its  own  wings ;  released  upon  that 
path,  it  will  recognise  and  know  it ;  and  to-night 
there  will  be  re-union." 

He  pointed  to  the  ftdnt  beam  that  seemed  to 
glimmer  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  and  carried  the 
^ild  down  towards  the  boat.  Aa  for  me,  "  My 
beautiful  Florence !  beautiful  Florence !"  a 
spirit  within  me  cried  aloud  in  pain;  and  oh, 
that  "Mam — mamma,"  and  those  brown  eyes! 
long  gathering  clouds  of  suspicion,  chained  with 
a  sickness  like  the  contagion  of  death,  tell  upon 
me ;  fear  paralysed  mc  for  a  moment;  and  in  vain 
I  endeavoured  to  iix  my  filmy  vidon  upon  that 
retreating  man.  Kising,  I  stumbled  down  to  the 
beach,  almost  blind ;  and,  when  I  saw  at  all,  saw 
that  the  stranger  had  cast  off  his  boat,  and  was 
odmly  preparing  to  row  out  towards  his  shining 
ladder. 

"  Stay— stay  one  moment !    Something — " 

"Thank  you,  but  I  shall  not  need  your  asaist- 
ttnce,Ithink.  Thewater,you8ee,i8inten8elyoalm!" 

And  so,  olaa !  was  he ;  and  so,  happily,  was  I, 
now  that  the  time  of  necessity  had  arrived. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  the  child  sits  uncomfortably 
all  alone,  and  how  will  you  steady  your  boat  in 
those  beams  while  you  hold  her  un — ■ — ,  while  you 
despatch  her  to  the  star  there  V* 


He  paused  in  consideration,  looking  from  the 
child  to  mc;  and  I  breathed  again  when  he 
answered,  "I  shall  be  glad,  then,  if  you  will 
accompany  us." 

Stepped  into  the  boat,  and  took  the  drowsy 
little  creature  into  my  arms,  while  her  &ther 
pulled  from  the  shore.  Trustfully  she  held  out 
her  little  hands  to  me,  and  tinstfally  she  pliusod 
them  round  me.  Her  head  lay  back  upon  my 
arm,  shedding  its  beautiful  curls  down  upon  it, 
and  baring  the  fairest  forehead  in  the  world  to 
the  perusal  of  the  stars.  Her  eyelids  slowly  rose 
and  fell,  and  her  sweet  little  lips  unwillingly 
murmured  as  she  sank  to  sleep.  "Bless  papa! 
Bless  my  mamma !  And  be  a  good  baby !  Mam- 
ma gone  " — (opening  her  eyes,  "  my  beautiful 
Florence,"  to  tell  ine)  "Mamma  gone,  now!" 
With  such  a  whisper  she  lapsed  into  slumber ; 
and  if  I  was  not  seen  to  weep  my  very  heart 
away  in  tears  as  I  looked  upon  her  face  and 
listened,  it  was  because  my  eyes  were  hot,  and 
consumed  them. 

That  angels  or  the  gods  whisper  to  sleeping 
children  is  a  superstition  which  poetical  savages 
of  several  nations  have  indulged;  and  though 
neither  savage  nor  a  poet,  when  she  smiled  in  her 
sleep  I  bowed  my  head  to  h^rs  and  listened. 
Heard  no  whispering,  however,  but  that  which 
loudly  spoke  to  my  own  mind  that  unless  I 
speecUly  lighted  on  some  means  of  saving  her,  she 
would  wake  only  for  one  terrible  moment  ever 
again.  Wc  had  now  gone  some  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  So,  after  some 
little  thought — 

"Luckily,"  whispered  I,  addressir^  the  unfor- 
tunate man,  "  she  is  sleeping.  But  in  such  cases 
as  the  present,  now,  when  you  are  going  to  des- 
patch your  child  from  earth  in — in  an  unusual 
manner, — they  call  it  murder,  you  are  aware  they 
call  it  so  in  the  holy  Bible;  and  it's  very  much 
like  Cain's  murder,  too — in  such  a  cose,  does  the 
departed  one  attain  to  that  world  which  naturally 
would  have  been  his  inheritance  there?  or  is 
there  no  place  in  this  vast  universe  where  such  an 
one  stands  abiding  the  death  of  the — murderer — 
that  he  may  denounce  him?  In  such  a  case, 
which  your  judgment  will  tell  you  is  highly 
probable,  your  object  would  he  defeated;  and 
your  daughter — " 

"  Sir,  the  innocence  of  my  daughter  fits  her  for 
that  sphere  where  her  mother  is  honoured.  But, 
motherless  upon  earth,  what  temptations  may  not 
dog  upon  her  path,  and  even  hold  her  spirit  back 
a  thousand  years  !  For  the  rest,  the  freed  spirit, 
loosed  from  its  clay,  rises  and  stands  a  tip-toe  on 
the  lips,  sweeps  the  heavens  for  its  home,  sees  it — 
recognises  that  one  certainly — flees  away  through 
space :  and  at  that  moment  there  is  a  new  birth 
in  the  new  world.  My  guilt,  if  it  be  guilt,  is  not 
her  innocence.  My  guilt  would  not  affect  its  fate. 

"  But  your  spirit,  my  friend,  standing  upon  i/oar 
lips  — '  sweeping  the  heavens  for  its  home,  and 
finding  it  not  where  your  dear  ones  shine —  con- 
strained by  this  deed  to  go  shrieking  away  from  it 
and  below  it  1  —  have  you  considered  that  f"^ 

The  miseraUe  man  rested  on  his  oai^  ouiled 
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Qctitely,  and  replied,  '*  But  you  aro  n(*t  awc.rc, ; 
perhaps  —  of  counc  you  cannot  be  —  that  I  am  1 
not  responsible  —  not  of  sound  mind  ?  "  And,"  i 
continued  he,  changing  his  countenance,  with  a  I 
severe  and  penetrating  expression,  "say no  more, ; 
friend.  I  have  thought  and  counted,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  return  you  to  the  shore,  it'  you  please !" 

Alarmed  and  bitterly  diaaiipointed  that  my  first 
effort  to  win  him  frnm  liis  purpose  should  suggest 
the  destruction  of  all  hope  and  help,  I  made  hasto 
to  apologise,  and  ho  went  on  his  way.  ily  heart 
sank,  however,  as  I  perceived  that  all  appeals, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  fears,  to  eonseicnee,  to  his 
reason,  or  (what  I  had  rather  calculated  upon)  his 
«M-rcason,  were  altogether  hopeless,  and  worse. 
Counted  my  weapons,  as  they  were  thus  reduced, 
and  found  them  three  :  the  strength  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  I  saw  that  they  were  strong — the 
strength  which  desperation  might  force  mc  to  set-k 
in.  my  arms  —  and  any  stratagem  that  might  pro- 
videntially be  sent  into  an  earnest  and  despairing 
mind.  Upon  the  former  I  rested  my  chief  hope ; 
but  as  the  time  to  exercise  it  hod  not  yet  arrived, 
I  now  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  occupy  myself 
in  estimating  the  chances  of  the  next  and  only 
present  resource,  by  comparing  the  strength  of 
the  mad  boatman  with  my  own.  In  stature, 
girth,  and  height,  we  were  remarkably  alike ;  but 
he  was  advanced  four  or  five  yeara  beyond  me  in 
manhood,  and  his  frame,  consequently,  was  more 
firmly  consolidated.  Remarked  with  satisfaction, 
however,  by  the  grasp  his  slender  fingers  held 
upon  the  oars,  that  his  grip  was  less  secure  than 
mine ;  and  though  upon  comparing  the  speed  of 
the  boat  with  the  amount  of  exertion  expended  on 
it,  and  remembering  that  to  desperation  madness 
and  an  equal  sense  of  right  were  opposed,  the  ba- 
lance sided  too  visibly  towards  him,  I  determined 
on  the  whole  to  trust  to  force, in  the  lost  resort, 
and  fling  Aim  upon  his  shining  ladder. 

But  as  if  my  per^dezitieswere  not  already  nume- 
roua  enough  for  one  man  in  one  day,  following 
fast  upon  this  conclusion  came  again  the  inquiry 
of  those  five  pink  petals,  "whispered  in  a  quiet 
garden  ttiree  hours  agone — or  three  days,  it 
seemed  so  distant  —  "What  kind  of  Providence 
are  you,  then  ?"  "What  kind  of  Providence,  that 
of  two  yoM  should  choose  which  to  die,  and  sit 
there  considering  how  to  consummate  your 
choice?"  Tortured  before,  this  riddle  of  the 
sphinx  —  to  solve  which  seemed  to  insure  misery 
on  either  hand  —  was  worse  than  all.  The  life 
of  a  man  or  the  life  of  a  child  —  to  assist  at  the 
murder  of  one  or  to  do  the  death  of  another  —  how 
should  a  man  decide  that  in  a  minute  ?  and  mi- 
nutes were  now  too  precious  to  spend  many  on 
forming  decisions  merely.  I  looked  on  the  father, 
—  he  was  mad,  and  his  life  almost  as  useless  to 
himself  as  his  liberty  was  dangerous  to  others.  I 
looked  on  the  sleeper  —  strange,  so  to  look  from 
&ther  to  child! — she  was  of  the  unoffending 
ones  —  innocent,  beautiful,  with  a  wealth  of  love 
to  scatter  up  and  down  the  world,  perhaps,  in  the 
future  that  yet  shone  aboye  the  horizon  of  possible 
things:  more  —  more  to  mc  —  tliere  was  that  in 
her  Dciee  to  which  my  heart  leaped  in  response,  as 


to  something  known  and  loved  long,  and  delayed 
long.  But  then  he  was  a  man !  The  ^tal  fii£ 
burned  within  him  in  full  high  flame,  hard  to 
quench ;  his  life  was  strong  and  terrible  as  nethiDg 
had  ever  yet  appeared  to  me,  now  that  with  o&e 
thought  I  conceived  it  and  conceived  ita  destmc- 
tion ;  while  his  daughter  was  a  mere  babe,  her 
life  uew-lit  and  feeble,  how  beautiful  soever;  jmd 
her  absence  out  of  the  world  would  leave  no 
greater  tiaces  than  a  flower  pulled  from  the  roots. 
Only  for  a  moment,  however,  were  such  conader- 
ations  entertiiined ;  only  for  one  sophistical  mo- 
ment, and  then  mainly  to  crowd  out  the  false  and 
bitter  suggestion  of  the  enemy,  that  my  owe 
heart  was  not  altogether  the  most  disinterested, 
perhaps,  in  the  existence  of  this  man ;  for  in  ^ite 
of  all  it  could  suggest,  and  notwithstanding  the 
tremors  of  agony,  from  that  source  and  this,  which 
shook  me  as  I  sat,  there  was  an  immovable  rewire 
in  my  mind  not  to  yield  that  life  of  which  I 
seemed  constituted  Keeper,  while  my  own  re- 
mained. At  the  same  time,  there  lived  a  strmg 
hope  within  that  some  accident  or  stntagem 
might  yet  save  us  all.  Oh,  to  get  back  to  that 
shore  \  —  Only  a  few  hundred  yards  fccm  Bsfe^ 
on  the  one  hand  and  front  death  on  tbe 
other ! 

All  this  while  the  eyes  of  the  rower  had  been 
fixed  upon  my  sleeper,  with  a  countenance  rigid 
and  pale  as  marble,  save  when  a  spasm  of  pain 
bwught  down  his  brows  with  a  still  sterner 
regard.  That  he  was  full  of  love  towards  her— 
that  the  affections  of  his  human  heart  were 
acutely  nerved,  and  that  he  carried  to  this  sacri- 
fice the  agonies  of  Jephthah,  it  was  phun  to  see. 
"  Alas,  my  daughter ! "  That  exclamation  of  the 
rash  Gileadite  stood  legible  upon  the  rigid  corru- 
gations of  this  man's  forehead,  and  trembled 
along  the  quivering  line  of  his  lips,  which  would 
not  be  always  still.  His  affections,  as  he  E«t 
there  rowing  at  the  oars,  might  almost  have  been 
heard  cfying  within  him — the  affections  that 
would  keep  her  here,  and  the  affections  that  wonld 
send  her  tiiere ;  but  these  were  determined,  and 
dumb.  I  wished  in  my  very  soul  that  it  hsd  not 
been  so — that  he  had  been  wickedly  and  devil- 
ishly cruel,  and  not  so  humanely,  so  pitiftillT 
cnicl;  and  that  to  some  other  it  had  fallen 
search  his  pockets  for  a  knife,  in  case  it  irere 
needed  against  such  a  man. 

Turning  his  head,  to  observe  the  direction  in 
which  to  propel  the  boat,  he  now  worked  care- 
fully at  the  oars;  and  I  learned  by  the  quick 
heaving  of  his  chest  that  the  goal  was  very  near. 
First  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other  the  bat 
was  rocked,  till  at  length,  with  one  protracted 
and  steady  puU,  he  brought  his  face  round  towards 
me  again,  and  paused.  My  pulses  paused  also; 
but  the  breathing  of  the  sweet  little  sleeper  lept 
calmly  on — one  little  hand  under  her  bead,  and 
one  strayed  into  my  bosom  for  wanatfa.  If 
whispered  to  her  now,  what  did  they  say?  T* 
mo  no  good  angel  said  that  I  should  presently  ^ 
those  i^ant  hands  thrown  up  in  agony,  and  mul 
her  life  bubbling  up  uoen  the  sur&ce  of  ^ 
waters.   Neveri!>igiWc4cW^^ii^fi{gl£  m  akof 
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erery  nerre.    Thott  beautiM  Florence  I  thai  I 

will  never  see ! 

"Sir,"  mummred  a  low  and  mnrkT'Toice,  "we 
have  arrived  —  this  is  the  spot ! " 

"Sleeper,"  said  I,  addressing  the  child,  "we 
have  arrived — this  is  the  spot ! " 

A  cold  wind  wafted  over  the  boat;  she  shud- 
dered and  hugged  closer  to  my  breas^  while  her 
fsther'a  brows,  portcullis- wise,  frowned  down  ujwn 
the  tenderness  that  would  steal  within  bis  eyes. 

"Are  we  to  wake  her?  Is  she  to  see  and 
know  who — who  chokes  her  in  the  water?  Or 
are  you  content  that  she  c^art  without  a  good- 
bye to  whom  yea  may  never  bid  good-morrow  ? " 

Still  tenderness  filled  his  eyes,  looking  on  her , 
the  while  as  if  he  heard  me  no^  but  still  the 
portcullis  more  Btemh^  and  oadnojoaij  ttireatened. 

"Bat  you  will  take  her  back!  Surely  you 
will  carry  her  home ! " 

The  portcuUis  fell :  so  closely  barred,  I  oould 
no  longer  see  the  affections  that  were  beleaguering 
beyond.  He  transferred  bis  regard  to  me  threat- 
emngly,  which  I  saw  with  sinking  hope ;  and  so 
continued  evasively,  but  yet  intending  to  assail 
his  purpose  through  his  affections — "  I  mean,  you 
do  not  intend  to  abandon  her  beauty  to  tbe  sea. 
When  the  spirit  is  gone — when  she  is  quite  dead 
and  white,  (her  cheeks  were  brilliant  then,) 
"and unable  to  reproach  her  &ther,  of  course — 
yon  will  take  her  back  into  the  boat,  and" — I 
spread  her  curls  out  upon  my  hand — "  buiy  her 
body  on  the  shore ! " 

He  redied  fixedly,  "  Precisely.  When  she  has 
iqcaned  her  mother." 

"  Tou  mean  to  tako  your  danghter  in  your 
himd^  and  hold  her  beneath  the  water  till  she  is 
dead?  And  then"— 

"Uan,  peace!  I understaiLd yon.  Oivememy 
child!" 

"Ky  dear  sir,  Xonly  mean  you  to  understand 
that  I  do  not  clwirly  see  how  you  will  effect  your 
object;  that's  all."  At  that  moment,  an  idea  had 
Btmck  into  my  mind  as  if  hailed  into  it  by  a  strong 
hand. 

"  How !    What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  a  very  nervous 
fellow ;  and  you  must  not  depend  upon  me  to  keep 
yoorboat  steady — and  it  must  be  f«y  steady, 
you  know ;  I  am  very  willing  to  serve  you,  but 
in  such  a  case  my  nerves  woiUd  not  serve  me.  So 
you  are  left  to  your  own  ingenuity.  Well,  lean- 
mg  over  a  guideless  boat,  with  the  child  stru^ling 
for  life  between  yonr  hands,  how  is  it  possible 
ihatyoa  can  keep  her  steady  in  the  beams?  And 
if  yon  do  not,  your  object  is  lost,  you  see." 

The  stranger  glanced  at  me  with  all  the  keen- 
ness of  aa  insane  man ;  but  there  was  enough  em- 
barrassment and  chagrin  in  his  oountenuice  to 
Bssare  me  that  my  enginery  told  at  length.  His 
looks  were  returned  full,  with  as  much  solicitous 
perplexity  as  it  was  proper  to  assume.  At  length 
he  averted  his  eyes  and  gazed  into  the  water;  I 
averted  mine,  and  bit  my  nails,  in  real  anxiety. 

"That's  true!"  said  he. 

*'  If  he  could  swim,  now !"  said  I — to  myself, 
as  it  were. 

TOU  xx^Ko.  oaxxxrm. 


"  I  (fo  swim.  What  then  !"  There  was  sus- 
picion in  his  looks — the  suspicion  that  goes  before 
anger. 

"Well!  I  propose  —  ah,  it  wouldn't  do;  we 
shall  have  to  return." 

"  We  shaU  not  have  to  return,  friend !  What 
do  yon  propose,  then  ?   Say  on !" 

"  Wdl,  you  make  this  rope  fast  about  you,  and 
descend  into  the  water.  I  give  you  the  child. 
There  are  moments  of  quiet  insensibility  that  pre- 
cede death;  these  you  would  recognue,  and  in 
them  at  least  you  could  hold  her  fiill  in  the  beams 
—  you  could  place  her  very  feet  on  the  ladder. 
Tour  own  feet  will  be  on  the  laddw:  and  whom 
may  you  not  see  deseending  upon  it  ?" 

fja.  this  prqKwitiDn  was  enough  of  his  own  pecu^ 
liar  madness  to  recommend  it.  A  moment  s  re- 
flection on  his  part,  a  moment's  torturing  sua* 
pense  on  mine,  and  it  was  accepted. 

If  I  had  trembled  hitherto,  now  I  violently 
trembled,  as,  placing  the  chUd  carefully  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  we  rose,  and  I  tied  one  end  of 
a  rope  about  his  body,  beneath  bis  arms.  I  saw 
not  less  carefully  than  he  that  the  knot  was  sure; 
and  then  silently,  but  with  one  hasty  loving 
glance  at  his  still  sleeping  daughter,  the  unhappy 
man  leisurely  descended  from  the  stem.  It  was 
now  my  only  moment.  He  had  sunk  a  foot  or  so. 
As  he  ascended,  his  eyes  blinded  with  the  water, 
I  placed  my  foot  upon  his  head,  and  thrust  him 
fuU  twenty  feet  below.  Flew  to  the  oars,  struck 
the  water  once,  twice  —  he  rose  to  the  surface  ten 
yards  beyond*  and  I  breathed.  Lustily  he  swam 
towards  the  boat,  wilh  eyes — witii  eyes  such  as 
I  see  them  now,  and  shall  ever  see  th^,  lit  with 
rage,  madness,  and  the  moon.  Lustily  he  swam, 
buffeting  the  waters  as  Z  never  saw  man  before ; 
but  I  pulled  at  the  boat,  and  kept  him  distant 
still  ten  yards.  The  child  sleeping,  the  man 
swimming,  the  man  slowly  rowing,  the  star  shin- 
ing—  wi&  beautiful  Florence  down  upon  the 
shore,  /cannot  tell ! —  there  we  were,  the  actors 
in  that  dreadful  story,  with  tbe  moon  looking  on. 
He  might  have  called  to  me ; — more  (as  singoLarly 
enough,  never  occurred  to  me  at  all),  he  might 
easily  have  hauled  himself  in  by  the  rope,  even 
ha&  ten  men  been  rowing  from  him :  he  did  not 
— it  occurred  to  him  no  more  than  to  me — but 
swam  desperately  on. 

"There  are  moments  of  insensibility  which 
precede  death,"  I  had  remarked  to  him ;  and 
now,  though  he  looked  so  fierce,  I  trusted  he  had 
not  forgotten  it.  But  for  these  I  did  not  intend 
to  wait  Kj  plan  was  to  weary  him  out,  to  watdi 
for  the  moment  of  exhaustion ;  and  then  as  he 
sank,  bat  before  his  breath  was  all  spent,  to  draw 
him  into  the  boat,  bind  him,  and  convey  him  to  the 
shore.  It  was  a  hazardous  scheme,  which  three 
minutes  of  confasioa  or  delay  might  render  fatal ; 
but  in  such  scenes  a  man's  senses  are  not  the  re- 
stricted and  finite  things  they  elsewhere  seem  to  be, 
and  mine  were  then  like  the  winds  and  the  waters, 
cool,  calm,  and  concentrated.  I  could  have  told, 
and  did  tell,  every  breath  he  drew ;  my  own  arms 
seemed  to  tire  with  his  fidling  strengt^  and  I 
counted  iip<m  the  precdse  ninnte  when  ii  shoold 
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altogetW  £ul.  But  before  that  time  arrived,  the 
gwimmcr  paused,  and  seemed  to  stand  erect  in 
tiio  -water :  the  tide  was  low,  the  water  suddenly 
shoaled  there,  and  his  feet  had  grounded.  My 
boat  instantly  stood  still  also :  yet  I  feared  to 
look  n^  or  meet  his  eyes.  At  length  I  did  bo  ; 
bnt  their  wrath  was  as  nothing  to  withstand  in 
comparison  of  the  looks  which  ho  directed  —  not 
at  me.  A-tiptoe,  as  it  were,  he  endeavoured  to 
peer  into  the  boat ;  but  he  saw  not  the  sleeper, 
nor  she  the  ferewell  that  hovered  profitless  about 
the  senseless  wood,  her  cradle.  "Man !  stranger!" 
I  cried  aloud ;  it  was  hard  to  bear  that  in  Bilence. 
He  lifted  a  kind  countenance,  turned,  and  plunged 
back  upon  his  path. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  follow,  and  with  in- 
creased anxiety  I  backed  the  boat,  keeping  her 
somewhat  nearer  tiian  before.  The  swimmer 
seemed  to  have  taken  fresh  strength ;  there  were 
untired  sinews  in  his  urns,  or  there  was  a  will  in 
his  heart  that  strung  them  anew ;  for,  with  his 
fece  turned  to  that  star,  ho  boat  steadily  on  to- 
wards the  spot  where  its  rays  struck  into  the  sea. 
Kearer  we  approached  it,  I  following  still  closer, 
and  he  breatiied  in  siglu ;  nearer  wo  approached 
it,  and  his  breath  came  back  upon  the  wind  too 
like  a  groan ;  nearer  we  approached  it,  and  words 
like  "Florence,  my  wife  !"  floated  past.  The  re- 
flection in  the  waters  was  hidden  by  his  head, 
and  it  was  hidden  in  the  waters.  He  sank.  That 
instant  my  fingers  were  upon  the  rope :  I  drew 
it  in. 

My  soul !  That  rope  came  home  &aitles8  into 
my  hands.  ^ 

Home!  there  my  memory,  blasted  from  her 
moorings  by  this  shock,  ogaia  finds  anchorage. 
At  home.  What  passed  from  the  time  when  I 
stood  looking  upon  the  Bcintillations  that  played 
above  his  departing  soul,  till  I  returned  over  my 
humble  threshold  again,  seem  rather  the  adven- 
tures of  some  one  eke,  which  I  seek  in  pictures. 
There  is  one  who  rows  backward  and  forward 
about  one  spot^  more  as  if  seeking  to  detect  and 
elude  a  foe  than  to  detect  and  save  a  fiiend. 
There  is  a  man  who  pulls  almost  madly  at  4he 
oars,  homeward,  to  keep  pace  with  emotions  that 
otherwise,  with  sheer  convulsive  force,  might 
hurl  him  from  his  seat  —  a  man,  with  a  child 
held  close  in  his  arms,  passing  over  the  hills,  and 
by  tho  cornfield  and  the  downhill  lane,  like  a 
shadow;  like  one  shadow  within  another,  car- 
rying darkness  about  it  —  a  man  walking  sheer 
through  my  garden-plots  to  the  door — into  that 
parlour  witii  a  fire — sitting  there,  dumb ! 

Hie  little  Floreaice  sat  opposite,  contented  and 
TO^,  and  vith  bright  eyes ;  the  fiie-light  dancing 


over  her  as  if  rejoiced  that  at  length  a  child  had 
come  to  understand  its  mysteries.  I  see  her  h^- 
pily  munching  cake  in  the  glow :  it  is  another  of 
the  pictures. 

I  remembered  there  lay  a  gem  upon  my  heart 
that  is  there  still,  and  must  ever  remain.  It  is 
touched  always  by  trembling  fingers,  and  looked 
upon  always  with  trembling  eyes :  none  but  mine, 
however.  I  took  this  now  from  my  bosom, 
touched  its  golden  spring,  and  held  it  open  before 
the  eyes  of  my  little  Florence.  A  spasm  of  half- 
joyful,  half-painfUl  ecstasy  sWept  the  fire-light 
from  her  sweet  face  as  she  beheld  it :  it  was 
enough.  Before  she  could  exclaim  I  began  to 
reel  and  to  fall ;  it  was  all  done  and  known  now, 
and  my  worn  senses  swooned  to  rest.  "Mamma! 
0  my  mamma!"  were  words  which  smote  dull 
ears;  they  sounded  ine^tnally  and  from  the 
distance,  as  it  were. 

October  4.  Am  convalescing  famoTisly,  every 
one  says ;  so  I  suppose  they  stidc  bulletins  on  tho 
gate,  for  the  sheep-boy  to  read  as  he  passes  with 
his  flock  every  morning.  An^  no  longer  sick  in 
state,  but  enjoy  tho  luxury  of  ^tting  well  in  my 
own  way  and  at  my  own  leisure,  on  the  sofa. 
They  did  not  know  however — those  kind  women 
who  tiptoe  all  round  the  house  on  my  behalf — 
that  the  best  medicine  was  to  write  out  of  mind 
— to  get  rid  of  the  incidents  that  have  burdened 
it  since  that  memorable  evening.  This  I  waa 
permitted  to  do  this  morning,  as  above ;  and  feel 
refreshed  and  relieved.  Some  official  people 
called  here  yesterday  to  reoeivo  an  attestoticm; 
afterwards  they  showed  me  some  corroborative 
papers  found  in  his  desk,  and  a  chance  letter  in 
another  hand  as  familiar  as  my  own.  Have  some 
yet  in  that  familiar  hand,  safe  kept,  and  signed 
"your  Florence;"  witii  my  name  beneath;  and 
nothing,  not  she  herself  were  she  again  on  earth 
and  again  barred  from  my  arms,  can  rob  me  of 
the  love  that  Uvea  in  them  stilL 

I  am  to  keep  her  little  danghtw ;  and  in.  htst 
now  is  all  my  lore  and  recompense  £)r  love.  She 
is  my  daughtn,  henceforth;  so  t^t  at  lasfj  and 
after  all,  her  mother's  beantiM  brown  ^es  shall 
make  happiness  in  my  home,  and  hec  very  self 
answer  to  my  name :  but  she  was  a  bi^er  woman 
who  ^ould  have  been  Florence  Shaw. 

October  5.  They  have  sent  me  a  packet  of 
letters  (in  my  writing)  which  were  found  in 
a  drawer  of  her  dressing-table.  A  leaf  had  been 
placed  after  each  —  to  keep  them  green,  prataps; 
but  the  leaves  are  dry  and  dead  — -  they  are  all 
dry  and  dead  together.  As  for  the  ribbon  tiiat 
bound  the  package,  there  are  living  remembrances 
in  its  threads,  and  I  shall  hang  her  piotoie  at  it 
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POLITICAL 

The  recess  of  Parliament  has  as  usual  created 
a  loll  in  polittcul  affairs,  so  for  as  that  august 
assemWy  is  concerned.  The  members  tbem- 
selves  are  mating  the  most  of  the  "jail  delivery," 
and  have  escaped  into  the  country,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  battue,  or  that  almost  as 
rational  one,  of  enlightening  the  darkness  of 
their  constituents  upon  matters  connected  with 
their  own  painftil  serricca  In  the  ""Wittena- 
gemotte."  Thus  we  hare  discovered  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Du  Pre  amongst  the 
"  straw-yard  savages  "  of  Bucks,  assuring  tiiem, 
in  rather  lengthy  speeches,  that  the  "less  said 
the  soonest  meiicud,"  in  the  pr^ent  state  of  agri- 
eoltnre;  lhat  they  are  not  a  politicfd  body,  and 
never  Tere ;  oh  no !  quite  the  reverse ;  entirely 
free  from  all  political  motives,  bios,  or  actiDn ;  no 
politics  have  ever  been  talked  at  these  meetings — 
"thafs  a  &ct,"  as  Brother  Jonathan  would  say; 
4nd  whatever  Messrs.  Disraeli  and.  Co.  may  have 
Bald  or  done  in  Parliament,  in  hghting  the  formers* 
battles,  the  agricultural  meetings  and  agricnltural 
spe^hes,  acoording  to  these  gentlemen,  have  been 
purely  agrionltural !    Credat  Judaui !  ! 

"Well — it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 
And,  for  once,  politics  and  protection  were  left  out 
of  the  speeches.  The  latter  topio,  in  fact,  has 
died  as  natural  a  death  as  the  poor  in^t  Uuit  vas 
Bent  to  bliss  in  the  downy  cushion,  by  "  my  aunt 
^h^erly  sitting  upou  it."  It  has,  indeed,  been 
smothered  by  the  broad  base  of  Free-trade  on  a 
woolsack,  and,  like  the  in£ml^  needs  no  coroner's 
inquest,  for  "the  death  vas  natural  enough." 
So  we  shall  surely  hear  no  more  about  i(  ^  agri- 
ovltuial  dinners. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  &r  not  aUnding  to 
it.  All  the  predictions  of  the  Free-traders  have 
been  amply  and  literally  fulfilled,  so  £iu:  ss  the 
henefici^  tendencies  of  Free-trade  flre  concerned  \ 
and  thii — mark — independent  of  tdl  other  in- 
fluences whatever;  for  the  benefits  commenced 
and  were  in  full  operation  long  befoi^  Austndian 

eVfls  thought  of,  or  emigration  thither  had 
n  to  assume  that  decided  character  it  has 
since  taken.  And  if  low  prices  and  agrioultural 
distress  did  occur  in  the  firat  years  of  Free-trad^ 
they  were  less  ruinowi  and  more  Tfniftdial  than 
nnder  protection. 

^  The  Boyal  visit  to  Dublin  vent  off  w^.  The 
umple  and  unostentatious  manners  aud  proceed- 
ings of  our  belovol  Queen — when  courtly  eti- 
quette allows  of  such  departure  from  its  rules — 
are  well  calculate  to  eaten  the  hearts  and  affbctu^ 
of  oar  excitable  cnua-chwnel  neighbours,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  bnt  the  late  oooasion  has  left  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  them.  The  graceful  tribute 
paid  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  noble  man  who  origi- 
nated aud  paid  ibr — almost  single-handed — the 
ereotion  of  tho  Dublin  Exhibition  Building  was 
well-timed,  and  cannot  £ul  to  strengthea  the  good 
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fbeling  otherwise  awakened.  One  cur's  tonkas 
only  was  heard  to  growl  and  snarl  in  fiendish 
dissonance  with  the  general  voice  of  welcome; 
and  a  sham  Irish  patriot  has,  by  his  iniSunons 
"  Leader"  in  The  Mation,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen'§  visit,  for  ever  damned  his  character  for 
loyalty,  patriotism,  or  manhood. 

The  most  important  and  absorbing  subject  of 
domestic  concern  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions,  especially 
bread ;  and  such  is  the  general  deflciency  all  over 
Europe,  except  in  the  East,  that  it  may  be  difl- 
cult  for  our  m^^ants  to  import  enough  to  supply 
our  own  consumption.  "We  have,  however,  the 
advantages  of  {cee  trade  imd  abundance  of  capi- 
tal; the  first  of  which  has  made  our  ports  the 
granaries  of  Europe,  and  the  second  wm,  enable 
us  to  command  a  supply  whenever  it  is  to  ho 
obtained,  although  it  may  be  at  high  prices. 

In  tho  meantime  the  Bank  of  England  has 
taken  the  alarm  from  this  and  other  circumstances 
— especially  the  decrease  of  bullion  in  its  coffers 
— and  has  raised  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
to  4^  per  ceiit.  The  rapid  disappearance,  indeed, 
of  the  gold  is  extraordinary,  and  has  not  been 
very  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  At  oie  time 
last  year  tho  stock  of  bullion  was  twepty-two 
millions,  and  it  is  not  now  quite  sixteen  miuion^ 
notwithstanding  the  la^  uid  inereasiiig  import- 
ation of  gold  firam  Australia. 

Ihe  appearance  of  the  cholera  once  jnor^ 
Eunonj^  us  has  excited  some  alarm.  At  present, 
however,  in  tlw  metropolis,  the  cases  have  be^ 
few,  and  the  near  approach  of  winter  may  check 
it«  progress.  At  ITewcastlB-oa-Tyne,  where  again 
it  has  first  broken  ont^  it  has  ^ved  vpry  ^tsl, 
there  having  been  5d  7  deaths  in  19  days.  W« 
observe  that  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood  the 
air  is  swarming  with  uisecta,  which  probably  has 
something  to  do  with  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  would  be  well  if  this  were  closely 
examined  into  by  scientific  men,  who  might,  pro- 
bably, by  analyzation  of  the  atmosphere,  elicit 
some  useful  facts  from  the  results. 

The  Board  of  Biealth  has  issued  a  manifesto  or 
notification  on  the  sulgect,  calling  upon  the  people 
generally  to  prepare,  by  beeping  their  bouaeB  and 
premises  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  &r  warding  off 
the  danger,  or  giving  direction  in  eases  of  attack. 
It  were  to  be  ^ahed  that  the  local  authorities  had 
done  their  duty  in  the  interval  between  the  last 
and  tho  present  advent  of  the  disease.  We  last 
week  happened  to  go  through  St.  George'a-stzeet, 
Camberwell,  where  was  an  open  sewer,  on  the 
line  of  which,  we  well  remember  the  cholaramads 
fatal  ravages  in  1832.  That  sewer,  with  all  its 
o£fenuve  effluvia,  is  still  open ;  and  on  V^^^'T 
we  found,  that  although  repeated  appli^^^OBa  had 
been  made  to  the  commissioners  to  have  the  ditch 
covered  over,  no  Botice  had  beeu  tak^  of  it,  and 
it  still  remaios  open.  We  hn  ,-o  no  hesitati^  ia, 
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Baying,  tliafc  the  said  commissioners  are  morally 
responsible  for  whatever  deaths  by  cholera  may 
arise  from  their  neglect. 

COLOniES  AJSTD  BEPRNDXKCIEB. 

The  advices  from  India  speak  of  dull  times. 
The  monsoon  is  at  its  height,  which  is  usually  a 
period  of  relaxation.  The  Burmese  war  is  for 
the  present  at  an  end,  bat  this  cessation  is  con- 
sidered nothing  more  than  a  suapennon  of  hos- 
tilities, and  a  resumption  or  recommencement  is 
loolced  upon  as  inevitable,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
season  arrives.  The  losses  by  fever  in  our  army 
bave  been  very  great,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  mere  military  occupation  of  the  country,  with- 
out any  further  advantage  whatever,  is  a  sufficient 
equivalent  fbr  the  enormous  loss  of  life  by  disease 
tbiat  has  resulted.  Certain  it  is  that  our  India 
Gfovemment  cannot  stop,  but  must  either  abandon 
their  present  acquisition,  or  carry  the  war  further 
with  the  view  of  making  the  western  fix>ntier  of 
China  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Indo-British 
empire.  Thus,  without  any  ambition  on  the  part 
of  either  the  British  sovereign  or  people,  we  are 
compelled  by  the  Loadenhall-street  sovereigns  to 
obtain  conquest  after  conquest,  and  to  aim,  as  far 
as  India  is  concerned,  at  universal  empire.  We 
no  longer  confine  ourselves  to  the  Peninsula,  but 
are  gradually  approaching  the  lildo-Chinese  ter- 
ritory !  where  another  world  opens  to  our  view! 

The  Australian  Colonies  are  going  on  well.  The 
quantity  of  gold  obtained  is  rather  on  the  increase 
than  otlierwMe,  but  the  price  is  lower.  Trade  at 
all  ihe  ports  is  brisk,  and  the  exports  are  increas- 
ing. It  is  supposed  l^at  they  will  this  year  reach 
fifteen  millions.  The  mines  at  the  Ovens  (Mel- 
bourne) were  yielding  lai^ly,  and  new  depcwits 
were  daily  discovered.  Several  vessels  had  ar- 
rived, and  goods  were  more  plentifiil  and  prices 
rather  giving  way. 

All  was  quiet  at  tiie  Cape  when  the  last  dis- 
patches were  sent  from  thence.  The  colonists 
were  satisfied  with  the  constitution,  and  so  far  the 
Gfovemment  has  made  peace  with  them.  But  the 
fix)ntier  farmers  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the 
present  calm  is  deceitful,  and  that  the  i^ffirs  and 
other  tribes  vrill  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  another  inroad  upon  them.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  a  breach  of  £uth  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment. 

POKEIQK. 

The  Russo-Turkish  affair  is  still  in  transitu,  but 
the  climax  cannot  be  fer  off  now.  The  reftisal  of 
Bussia  to  accept  the  Turkish  modification  of  the 
Vienna  note  has  thrown  another  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  settlement,  which  re-opens  the  question. 
Lawyers  and  dipIomatiBts  gain  by  dday ;  and  it 
has  ever  been  the  polunr  of  Bussia  to  create  delays 

making  unwarrantable  demands,  It  is  worthy 
of  remaric,  that  tiiat  power  has  never  enta«d  into 
a  contest,  —  witi  one  single  exception,  that  vrith 
^^JjMwiiS —  out  of  which  she  has  not  come  so  far 
-victorious  as  to  have  obtained  an  extension  of  ter- 
"J^"  ™  ^  successive  wars,  she  has 

added  to  her  dominions  Swedish  Finland,  Ingria, 


'  Estbonia,  Livonia,  Coorland,  Lithuania,  one-third 
'  of  Poland,  the  Southern  Ukraine,  the  Crimea  and 
I  Bessarabia  in  Europe,  and  the  provinces  of 
I  Georgia,  Immeritia,  ATingrelia,  and  Grusia  in  Asia. 
I  And,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  never  lost  an 
!  acre  of  territory  since  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Her  acquisitions  in  Europe  form  a  conti- 
nuous belt  to  her  original  western  frontier,  which 
i  has  brought  her  into  near  contact  with  every  con- 
tinental power,  and  given  her  the  means  of  conti- 
nual annoyance  and  injury  to  them.  That  such,  a 
power,  destitute  of  all  principle,  and  totally  re- 
gardless of  national  rights  or  national  fiutb,  slutuld 
be  permitted  to  play  the  bully  over  a  weaker 
neighbour,  vrill  reflect  lasting  disgrace  upon  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe. 

In  tiie  meantime,  the  old  blood  of  the  Mussul- 
man is  up,  and  Yob  eye  is  kindling  for  the  sbife. 
The  tocsin  has  sounded,  and  it  is  a  question  how 
far  the  Sultan  can  now  lay  the  spirit  that  has  been 
roused.  A  large  and  heterogeneous  Turkish  army 
is  assembling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  all  eager 
to  fight  for  the  true  faith.  It  has,  in  fact,  be- 
come both  a  national  and  a  religious  war  with 
both  the  belligerents —  that  is,  if  it  comes  to  war 
— for  the  Russians  are  equally  fanatical.  We  may 
well  look  with  dismay  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  contest  which  cannot  but  bo  calamitous  in  the 
extreme. 

The  Chinese  revolution  is  fast  advancing  to  a 
climax,  and  the  Tartar  government  appears 
doomed  to  annihilation.  Amoy  and  Chin-Keang- 
Fou,  at  the  confiucnco  of  the  Grand  Canal  and 
the  Yang-tse-Eeang  Biver,  hare  been  taken  by 
the  rebels ;  and  attempts  to  retake  them  ite 
Imperial  troops  have  proved  abortive.  These 
attempts,  however,  did  not  display  much  energy 
or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  At  Amoy, 
no  damage  was  done  or  life  lost ;  and  at  Chin- 
Xeang-Fou  only  fifteen  were  killed.  It  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  Imperial  troops  are  disaffected, 
in  which  case  the  affair  will  soon  be  concluded. 
The  rebels  have  15,000  troops  at  Amoy. 

The  British  trade  at  Hong  Eoog  has  suffered 
greatly  by  these  disturbances,  and  the  merchants 
have  memorialised  the  governor  on  the  sub- 
ject; but,  of  course,  without  effect.  The  British 
are  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  respect  with 
the  two  parties,  nor  can  the  governor  with  any 
propriety  take  any  step  tiiat  would  compromise 
him  with  either. 

In  Prance,  as  in  England,  tiie  two  absorbing 
questions  are,  what  will  be  the  results  of  tiie 
Turkish  afiair,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  harvest, 
and  consequent  high  price  of  l»cead  }  France  has 
exported  lai^y  of  flour  the  last  three  years,  and 
has  overdone  it.  In  consequence  she  has  now  to 
pay  for  wheat  an  exorbitant  price.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  Government  in  me  purchase  of  com 
and  the  price  of  bread  is  injudicious,  and  calcu- 
lated rattier  to  lessen  than  increase  the  Bup|dy, 
by  so  embarrassing  the  private  transactioi^  of  the 
merchants,  as  to  deter  tiienr^fromJilulr^intaided 
contracts.  Dn  tiied  bv  VjUOy 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  between  the 
state  of  the  landed  interest  in  Prance  and  Eng- 
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land,  as  well  as  all  other  interests,  has  caused  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  former  country  to 
look  favourably  at  the  Free-trade  question.  The 
ene:^  displayed  here  by  the  farmers  to  accommo- 
date tiiemselTee  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  favourable  results  to  all  classes,  not  ex- 
cepting the  agricaltansts,  is  indeed  enough  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  most  prgndioed  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists. We  believe  it  is  now  only  a  question 
erf  time,  whether  the  ports  of  France  will  be 
i^ened  upon  Free-trade  principles.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  although  those  principles 
were  first  laid  down  in  a  popular  and  systom- 
atio  manner  hj  the  French  encydopeadists  and 
others  about  eighty  years  France  should  be 
one  of  the  last  of  me  naticniB  which  adopts  them. 

The  United  Statu'  Federal  Govemm^t  is 
likely  soon  to  be  in  a  "fix."  The  time  is  ihst 
approaching  when  the  Mormons*  settlement  on 
the  Salt  lake  will  be  qualified  to  demand  admit- 
tance into  the  Union  as  a  new  state ;  and  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  what  course 
they  will  take  with  a  people,  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans have  persecuted  on  account  of  their  pecu- 
liar and,  we  may  justly  add,  detestable  prin- 
dplfiB.    They  have  dhv^  them  beyond  the 


bounds  of  "civil  and  social  relatiouB"  to  seek 

refuge  in  a  perfect  wilderness  ;  and  there,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  whole  world,  they  have  grown 
and  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  until  they 
are  in  a  position  to  claim  a  right  to  enter  the 
federation.  What  will  the  Government  do  ?  To 
admit  such  a  mass  of  obscene  and  immoral  fana- 
tics, who  practise  the  most  revolting  vices  upon 
principle,  will  be  degradation  in  the  abstract. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  any  body  of  people,  on  account 
of  their  religious  views;  and  if  the  Uonnons 
make  the  application,  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  refused. 

Sir  John  Yanbragh  in  one  of  his  plays  introduces 
a  conTersation  between  Sir  John  Brute  and  a 
friend.  The  friend  as^  Sir  John,  how  it  is  that 
he  leaves  his  wi£s  to  go  so  much  into  companr 
alone?  "Oh,"  he  r^tUes,  "her  religion  will 
keep  her  honest."  - 

«  And  what  will  make  her  keep  her  lelig^  ?  " 

"  Persecution,  and  therefore  the  ehaB  have  it.'* 

And  this  is  ever  the  case,  that  persecution, 
whether  of  a  true  or  a  fidse  system,  is  sure  to 
increase  its  anniberB  and  importance. 
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The  Homea  of  ike  New  World  ;  IrtvprostxonM  of 
America.  By  Fbbdbica  Bremer.  Translated  by 
Mary  Howitt.  In  three  voliimes..  London : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1653. 

The  romances  of  Uiss  Bremer  are  wellknown  to 
tjie  English  publie,  and  have  long  been  &vourites 
with  a  very  extensive  class  of  readers,  though 
there  is  something  in  them  at  which  jRnglii^ti 
feeling  occasionally  bristles  np,  and  more  against 
which  the  sterner  morality  which  lives  in  the 
atmospheres  of  the  best  homes  in  Britain  with- 
holds its  embrace.  In  dealing  with  the  facts  of 
life  in  the  New  World  this  imaginative  and  ac- 
complished writer,  without  intending  it,  shows  to 
mudi  greater  advantage  than  in  her  works  of 
fiction.  These  "Homes  of  the  New  World" 
reveal  to  us  the  intellect  of  the  New  World,  and 
afford  ns  a  more  candid,  faithfcd,  and  life-like 
representation  of  the  progress  of  mind  in  America 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  work  so 
ducursiTO  and  inartificial,  and  which  is  in  sub- 
stance but  a  kind  of  diary  in  the  shape  of  a  series 
of  letters.  These  letters,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  written  in  Arnica,  and  despatched 
to  Sw^ien  as  th^  were  written,  and  have  under- 
gone bat  little  alteration  and  few  additions  in 
preparii^  them  fbr  the  press.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
Hub  <arcumstance  that  tiieir  principal  charm  is 
owing.  They  are,  in  most  cases,  exceedingly 
naare,  intetestittg,  and  graphic;  but  their  chief 
value  is  due  to  the  native  taste  and  matured  judg- 
ment which  the  writer  brought  to  the  contemplation 


of  American  mind  and  manners,  and  habits  and 
institations.  Few  traveUers,  it  would  appear, 
have  be^  more  hmpitaUy  and  afiectionatdy  re- 
ceived by  our  ftienas  across  the  Atlantic  than 
Miss  Bremer :  none  could  have  enjoyed  or  appre- 
ciated the  uniform  kindness  shown  more  perfbotiy, 
or  have  repaid  it  by  a  more  worthy,  sincere,  and 
truthful  representation  of  sooh  &ots  and  phasee 
of  tiransatlantio  life  and  modes  of  acting  and 
thinking  as  came  under  her  notice. 

But  Miss  Bremer  enjoyed  advantages  during 
the  whole  of  her  American  experience  which  do 
not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of*  travellers  in  a  strange 
land.  She  was  brought  into  close  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  best  and  choicest  spirits  that 
America  can  boast.  She  not  only  saw  and  con- 
versed with  the  heroes,  sages,  and  senators  of  the 
Western  republic,  but  lived  in  their  dwellings, 
and  communed  with  them  in  the  sanctuary  of 
home.  Her  dearest  and  best  friends  were  the 
rising  poets  and  philosophers  and  public  men  of 
the  time,  and  of  them  she  has  g^v^  us  perhaps 
the  truest,  certainly  the  most  piquant  and  striking 
portraits  we  have  seen.  If  some  of  her  lions 
have  but  a  questionable  claim  to  the  honour  she 
confers  upon  tiiem,  that  is  of  no  great  consequence; 
she  has  paid  tribute  where  tribute  was  due,  and 
gratified  ns  with  many  an  interesting  revelation 
of  the  inns  life  of  America's  best  loid  greatest 
men  and  women.  Towards  Emerson  she  feels 
herself  at  once  attracted,  and  yet  instinctively 
antagonistic,  at  their  first  interview^  but  tiie 
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impassire  and  governing  genius  of  man  gets 
the  better  of  her  at  length,  and  she  is  as  much 
fascinated  in  the  end  as  the  weakest  and  warmest 
of  his  admirers.  The  egotism  whidi  offends  her 
at  first  evidentlj  ddights  her  at  last,  though  ^e 
is  lees  liberal  m  the  ^aise  she  awards  him  than 
ia  the  aqHrearion  of  her  womanly  disrelish  of  the 
cold  hyperraiticiBra  which  is  his  distinguishing 
obaiaoteriBtic.  'We  must  refer  our  readers  to 
tiieae  Tolumes  for  many  admirable  moral,  physic^, 
and  intellectual  portraitures  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  present  day,  with  whom  our  ihir  romanciet 
ocune  in  contact :  among  them  tiiey  will  find  the 
noblest  names,  with  whom  they  will  not  be  sorry 
to  improve  their  acquaintance. 

As  an  instauoe  of  American  per^uiaoity,  Miss 
Bremer  cites  the  following  amusing  occurrence 
from  tiie  letters  of  Karia  Child. 

One  da;  a  lad,  apparently  about  nineteeD,  presented 
lumself  before  our  ambassador  at  SL  Petersburg.  He 
was  a  pure  specimen  of  tbe  genus  Taokee;  with  sleeves 
too  short  for  bla  booy  uins,  trovsers  half  iray  up  to  his 
knees,  and  hands  playing  with  coppers  and  tenpenny 
nails  in  his  pocket.  He  introdnoed  faimaelf  by  saying — 
"  I've  just  come  out  here  to  trade,  irith  a  few  Yankee 
notions,  and  I  want  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Emperor." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  him  ?" 

"  I've  brought  him  a  present  all  the  way  from  Ameriky. 
I  respect  him  considerable,  and  I  want  to  get  at  him,  and 
to  give  it  him  with  my  own  hands." 

Mr.  Dallas  smiled  as  he  answered,  <*It  is  snch  a  com- 
mon thing,  my  lad,  to  make  crowned  heads  a  present, 
ezpectiog  something  handsome  in  retum,  that  I  am 
afraid  the  Emperor  will  consider  this  only  a  Yankee 
trick.   What  have  yon  Imnigbt?" 

"  An  acoin." 

An  acorn !  What  under  the  son  induced  yon  to 
tiring  the  Urabetot  of  Russia  an  acorn?" 

"  Why,  just  before  1  aiulfld,  tnother  and  I  weftt  on  to 
Washington  to  see  about  a  pension ;  and  when  we  was 
there,  we  thought  we'd  just  step  over  to  Mount  Vernon. 
I  picked  up  tlua  acorn  there ;  and  I  thought  to  myself 
t'd  bring  it  to  the  Emperor.  Thinks,  says  I,  he  must 
liAve  heard  a  considerable  deal  about  oar  General  Wash- 
ingUrii,  and  I  expect  he  must  admire  onr  institations. 
So  now  you  see  I've  brought  it,  and  I  want  to  get  at 
him." 

"  My  lad,  it's  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  stranger  to  ap- 
proach the  Emperor ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  wiU  take  no ! 
aotice  of  your  present   You  had  better  keep  It" 

"  I  tell  yon  I  want  to  have  m  talk  with  him.  I  ex^t 
Z  can  tell  him  a  thing  or  two  about  Ameriiky.  Igness 
he'd  like  mighty  well  to  hear  aboat  our  rulroads,  and 
about  our  free-schools,  and  what  a  big  swell  our  steamers 
cut.  And  when  he  hears  how  our  people  are  getting  on, 
may  be  it  will  put  him  up  to  doing  |something.  The 
long  and  the  short  on't  is,  I  shan't  be  easy  till  I  get  a 
talk  with  the  Emperor ;  and  I  should  like  to  see  his  wife 
and  children.  I  want  to  see  how  such  folks  bring  up  a 
fiunily!" 

«  well,  sir,  sinfle  you  are  determbied  upon  it,  I  will  do 
»hat  I  oan  for  you ;  but  you  ratist  expect  to  be  disap- 

fluted.  Thongii  it  will  be  rather  an  unusual  proceeding, 
would  advise  you  to  call  on  the  vice-chancellor,  and 
state  your  wishes.   He  may  possibly  assist  you !" 

"Well,  that's  all  X  want  of  you.  I  will  call  again,  and 
let  you  know  hofr  I  get  on." 

In  two  or  three  days  be  .(^ain  appeared,  and  said, 
**  Well,  I've  seen  the  Emperor,  and  had  a  teHk  wiUi  him. 

ge's  a  real  gentleman,  I  can  teU  you.  When  I  gave 
m  the  acorn  he  eaid  he  should  set  a  great  store  by  it ; 
that  there  vtt  no  character  in  ancient  or  modem  historj- 
he  ftdmit«d  fto  much  as  he  did  onr  Washington,  He 
Jaid  he'd  Vlint  H  ui  bis  palace  garden  with  his  own 
hmd»  and  be  did  doit— fte  I  see  him  with mv own  eyes. 


He  wanted  to  ask  me  so  much  about  our  schooU  and 
railrofids,  and  one  thing  or  another,  that  be  in^ted  me 
to  come  Kgaio,  and  see  his  daughters ;  for  he  said  his 
wife  could  speak  better  English  than  be  could.  Bo  I 
went  again  yesterday )  and  she's  a  fine  knowing  womaa 
I  tell  you ;  and  bis  daughters  are  nice  gals." 
*'  What  did  the  Empress  say  to  you  ?" 
"  Ob,  she  asked  toe  a  sight  o'  questions,  tton't  yoti 
think,  she  thought  we  had  no  aeprants  in  Amtfikyl  I 
told  her  poor  f<MtB  did  theb:  own  wwk,  but  rich  folks  had 
plenty  of  aerranta.  '  But  Uien  you  don't  call  'em  ser- 
vants,' said  she,  *  yon  call  'em  help.'  '  I  guess,  ma'am, 
you've  been  reading  Mrs.  TroUope*  says  I.  'We  had 
that  ere  book  aboard  our  ship.'  The  Emperor  cliq^>ed 
bis  hands,  and  laughed  as  if  he'd  kill  bimnelf.  '  You're 
right,  sir,'  said  he, '  you're  right  We  sent  ibr  an  Eng- 
lish copy,  and  she  has  been  reading  it  this  very  mcNming  1' 
Then  I  told  all  I  knew  about  our  country,  and  he  was 
mightily  pleased.  He  wanted  to  know  how  long  1  ex- 
pected to  stay  in  these  parts.  I  t(dd  bitt  Td  sold  all  the 
notions  I'd  brought  over,  and  gnesaed  I  should  go  back 
in  the  same  ship.  I  Hd  'em  good  bye,  all  rouid,  and 
went  about  my  business.  Ain't  I  had  a  glorious  time  ? 
I  expect  you  didn't  calculate  to  see  me  run  such  a  rig." 

"No,  indeed,  I  did  not,  my  lad.  You  may  very  well 
consider  yourself  lucky;  forit'saverf  imcommon  tbii^ 
for  orowued  heads  to  treat  a  stranger  with  such  dis- 
tinction." 

A  few  days  after  he  called  ^ain  and  said,  *'  I  gness  I 
shall  stay  here  a  spell  longer,  I'm  treated  so  well.  T'other 
day  a  grand  ofBcer  come  to  my  room,  and  tol^  me  that 
the  Emperor  had  senthitn  to  show  me  aU  the  curiodties; 
and  I  dressed  myself ,  and  he  took  me  into  a  mighty  fine 
carriage,  with  four  horses ;  and  I've  been  to  the  theatre 
and  the  museum;  and  I  expect  I've  seen  about  all  thera 
is  to  be  seen  in  St  Petersburg.  Whet  do  yon  think  <^ 
that,  Mr.  Dallas  V 

It  seemed  so  incredible  that  a  poor,  ungainly  Yankee 
lad  should  be  thus  loaded  with  attentions,  that  the  am- 
bassador scarcely  knew  what  to  think  or  say. 

In  a  short  time  bis  visitor  re-appeared.  "  Well,"  aaid 
he,*'Imad6up  my  mindto  go  home:  so  Lventtothank  j 
tbe  Emperor,  and  bid  him  good-bye.  I  thought  I  conldnt  I 
do  less,  he'd  been  so  civil.  Says  he, '  Is  there  anything 
you'd  like  to  see  before  yon  go  back  to  Americky  T  I  told 
him  I  should  like  to  have  a  peep  at  Moscow ;  Ibr  I  hod 
heard  considerable  about  their  setting  fire  to  th§  Kiemliii, 
and  I'd  read  a  great  deal  about  General  Bonaparte ;  but 
it  would  cost  a  sight  o'  ihoney  to  go  tb.et9,  and  I  wanted 
to  carry  my  earnings  to  tay  motbet.  So  [  tdd  him  good- 
bye and  come  off.  Now  what  do  yon  gaeas  he  did  wst 
morning?  I  vow  he  senttbeman  inref^eotals  to  carry 
me  to  Moscow  !  and  bring  me  back  agam,  when  I*Ve  seen 
all  I  want  to  see  ;  and  We're  going  to-tnorrow  mraruing, 
Mr.  Dallas.   What  do  you  think  nowf 

And  sure  enough  Uie  sett  tnoming  the  Yankee  boy 
passed  tbe  ambassador^  faoose  in  a  splendid  eoadi  and 
four,  waving  bia  pocket-handkerchief  and  shovting, 
"  Good-bye  I  good-bye !'' 

This  adventurous  youth  was  tite  brother  of 
Oiarles  Sumner.  He  nevor  brou^t  home  hu 
earnings  to  his  moth^-,  but  pursued  his  travels  to 
the  Bast ;  and  was  returning  home  in  tbe  seme 
vessel  with  Mai^aret  Fuller  and  her  husband  and 
child,  and  pmshed  with  them  im  tbe  wreck  «« tbe 
rodis  of  Kew  Jersey.  Of  Uaigaret  Fallor  beneU' 
these  volimiee  eontain  sevend  ifiteresting  noticeB. 
By  all  accounts,  her  -writiiigB  f^ve  bvt  a  very  ina- 
dnjuate  idea  o£  her  extraordiiuixy  aocomi^islunait^  i 
wluch  were  taniisbed  howero  by  vnbmiaded  esa- 
oeit  and  offensive  hauteur.  j 

Miss  Brenwr  acriTed  at  New  York  in  &e  be- 
ginning e£  Ootober,  1649,  and  spoit  neariy  tbe  ! 
whole  of  the  following  two  yeias  ia  a  pretty  ex- 
teneive  ramble  tiirough  tlie  l^ted  fifeaies,  Nwtl^ 
Sou^  and  Weet,  aodgiifttbt  fipiQ0^m  htiSM. 
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like  most  Euopeans,  she  had  to  pay  the  poialty 
of  accUmatismg,  and  sufiEered  much  from  the 
langaor  and  low  fever  to  wUch  strangers  are 
sahject.  From  ^ese  ills  she  is  relioved  by  a 
benevolent  homoeopathist  of  surpassing  skill,  whose 
talismans  in  the  shape  of  globules  are  always 
effective  in  banishing  the  malady.  From  other 
inflictionB  incidental  to  her  lot,  however,  there  is 
no  remedy  but  patience  and  endurance.  Among 
the  worst  of  these  are  the  endless  receptions  and 
parties  at  which,  without  her  consent,  ske  is  con- 
demned to  play  the  lion.  Then  there  are  the 
merciless  dinners  of  foor  hours'  duration — the 
persecution  to  eat  pickles,  to  which  she  has  an 
aversion  —  and  the  album  pressure  by  which  she 
is  compelled  to  the  perpetration  of  autographs 
without  end  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  and 
one  youog  poets  and  poetesses  who  make  her  a 
present  of  their  works,  with  the  monstrous  expec- 
tation that  she  is  to  read  them  all.  On  one 
occasion  she  suffers  a  real  grievance  arismg  oat  of 
her  T^utati(m  as  an  authoress.  The  captam  of  a 
vessel  lefoses  to  admit  her  on  board  ms  diip, 
because  lie  is  resolved  that  his  accommodations 
shall  not  be  made  fan  of  and  himself  pat  in  a  book 
hy  tary  of  those  writing  people.  So  she  is  turned 
off  as  unsafe  cargo,  and  obliged  to  wait  several 
days  for  another  vessel ;  an  inconvenience  which 
she  attributes,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  to  Mrs. 
Trollope  and  Charles  Dickens.  We  cannot  pre- 
toid,  in  this  brief  notice,  to  follow  such  an  enter- 
prising traveller  along  her  varied  route.  There  is 
no  important  place  which  she  does  not  visit — no 
prominent  characteristic  of  social  life  and  obser- 
vances which  she  does  not  describe,  unless  it  bo 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  lower  orders  among  the 
white  population,  with  whom  she  appears  to  have 
made  but  little  acquaintance.  In  Goot^ia  she 
attends  a  religious  camp-meeting  in  the  woods, 
and  describes  the  sceno  with  mach  picturesque 
minuteness.  Having  driven  thither  in  a  oaniago, 
and  secured  lodgings  for  the  night  ia  one  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  tents,  where  she  partook  of  coffee 
and  supper,  she  walks  forth  to  look  upon  the  novel 
spectacle. 

_  Th«  night  was  dark  with  the  thtmder-cloud  as  well  as 
with  the  natural  daritness  of  the  night ;  but  the  lain  had 
ceased  excepting  for  a  few  heavy  drops  which  fell  here 
and  there,  and  the  whole  wood  stood  in  flames.  Upon 
«ght  fire-altars,  or  flre-hiUs,  as  they  are  colled,  a  sort  of 
lofty  table,  raised  on  posts,  standing  around  the  taber- 
nacle, bomed  with  a  flickering  briUianoe  of  flame,  large 
biUeu  of  firewood,  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  resin, 
whilst  on  every  side  in  the  wood,  far  away  in  its  most 
remote  recesses,  burned  larger  or  smaller  fires,  before 
teats,  or  in  other  places,  and  lit  ap  the  lofty  fir  tree  stems, 
which  seemed  like  colmnna  of  an  immense  natural  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  fire.  The  vast  dome  above  was  dark, 
and  the  air  was  so  still  that  the  flames  rose  straight  up- 
wards, and  cost  a  wild  light,  as  of  a  strange  dawn  upon 
the  fir  tree  tops  and  the  black  clouds. 

Beneath  the  tabernacle  an  immense  crowd  was  assem- 
hled,  eertainly  from  three  to  four  thousand  persons. 
They  sang  hymns;  a  magnificoit  quire.  Most  likely  the 
sound  proceeded  from  the  black  portion  of  the  assembly, 
iis  their  number  was  three  times  that  of  the  whites,  and 
their  voices  are  natiirally  beautiful  and  pure.  In  the 
tower-like  pnlpit,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  taber- 
nule,  were  four  preachers,  who,  during  the  intarv^ 
between  the  hymns,  addressed  the  people  with  loud 


I  voices,  calling  sinners  to  conversion  and  amendment  of 
I  life.  During  all  this  the  thunder  pealed,  and  fierce 
lightning  flashed  through  the  wood  like  angry  glances  of 
the  mighty  invisible  eye.  We  entered  the  tabernacle  and 
took  our  seats  among  the  assembly  on  the  side  of  the 
wlutes. 

Round  the  elevation  in  the  middle  of  vhioh  rose  the 

pulpit,  ran  a  sort  of  low  counter,  forming  a  wide  square. 
Within  this,  seated  on  benches  below  the  pulpit,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whites,  sot  the  Methodist  preachers,  for 
the  moat  part  handsome,  tali  figures,  with  broad  grave 
foreheads  ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  blacks  tlieir  spiritual 
leaders  and  ezhorters,  many  among  whom  were  mulat- 
toes,  men  of  a  lofty,  noticeable,  and  energetic  exterior. 

The  later  it  grew  in  the  night  the  more  earnest  grew 
the  appeals  ;  the  hymns,  short  but  fervent,  as  the  flames 
of  the  light  wood  ascended,  Uke  them,  with  a  passionate 
ardour.  Again  and  again  they  rose  on  high,  hke  me- 
lodious burning  sighs  l^m  thousands  of  harmonising 
voices.  The  preachers  increase  in  the  fervour  of  thoir 
zeal ;  two  stand  with  Uieir  faces  turned  towards  the  camp 
of  the  blacks,  two  towards  that  of  the  whites,  extending 
their  huids,  and  calling  on  the  sinners  to  come,  come  all 
of  them,  now,  at  this  time,  at  this  moment,  which  is 
perhaps  the  last,  the  only  one  which  remains  to  them,  in 
which  to  come  to  the  Haviour,  to  escape  eternal  damna- 
tion i  Midnight  approaches,  the  fires  bum  dimmer,  but 
the  exultation  increases  and  becomes  universal.  The 
singing  of  hymns  mingles  with  the  invitations  of  the 
preachers,  and  the  exhortations  of  the  clasa-leader3,with 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  assembly.  And  now,  from 
among  the  white  people  rise  up  young  girls  and  men,  and 
go  and  throw  themselves,  as  if  overcome,  upon  the  low 
counter.  They  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  the  mi- 
nisters, who  bend  down  to  them,  receive  their  confessions, 
encourage,  and  console  theuL.  In  the  oamp  of  the  blacks 
is  heard  a  great  tumult  and  a  loud  ciy.  Men  roar  and 
bawl  out;  women  screech  like  pigs  about  to  be  killed; 
many,  having  fallen  into  convulsions,  leap  and  strike 
about  them,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  held  down.  It 
looks  here  and  there  like  a  regular  fight;  some  of  the 
calmer  participants  laugh.  Many  a  ory  of  anguish  may 
be  heard,  but  you  distinguish  no  words,  excepting  *'  Oh, 
I  am  a  sinner !"  and  "  Jesus !  Jesus !" 

These  strange  orgies  of  piety,  or  &naticifim, 
continue  throughout  the  whole  of  that  thonderons 
night  by  the  light  of  the  fire-altars ;  and  are  oha- 
ractfirised  by  imany  singula  and  incomprehensible 
examples  «  individuel  excitement  and  passion, 
the  circomstances  of  which  are  minutely  i^iionioled 
by  the  author's  graphic  pen. 

On  the  subject  of  davery,  Kiss  Bremer  is  cau- 
tious and  guarded  in  forming  a  judgment;  bat 
having  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  does  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  her  verdict.  She  was  resolved  never 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  not  to  seek  out  evidences 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  but  to  judge  impar- 
tially &om  such  as  came  in  her  way.  Thus  she 
lived  for  some  time  in  Charleetown  without  veri- 
fying the  existence  of  the  well-known  whipping 
establishment ;  and  she  doubts  the  testimony  of 
slaves  against  their  masters  when  it  is  not  corro- 
borated by  other  witnesses.  But  she  cannot  with- 
stand the  evidence  that  meets  her  on  all  mdes  in 
the  Southern  States  —  evidence  conclusive  both. 
as  regards  the  iimate  barbarity  of  the  system  and 
its  demoralising  effect  upon  the  white  population. 
She  had  designed  to  reaord  the  scenes  she  had  wit- 
nessed, in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  her  work,  but 
conceives  that  by  the  publication  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  ^irs.  Stowe  has  rendered  that  impleasant 
duty  unnecessary ;  as  her  nanative  would  not  have 
comprised  any  material  facta  essentially  differing 
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ttom  those  to  bo  found  in  "  TTncIe  Tom."  Bestow- 
ing an  doqoent  enkgrum  upon  Kn.  Stow^ 

I  differ  (says  she)  &om  the  noble  aathor  of  "  Unde 
iTom,"  in  my  oonvioUona  regarding  the  mode  of  eman- 
cipation from  Blavery.  I  am  flrmly  persuaded  that  the 
Blave  stales  of  America  have  really  begun  the  work,  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  begun  to  allow  the  ne^ro  Blaveit  to 
form  themselves  into  <^riittiaD  oommimitieB,  and  by 
uniting  emancipation  -with  the  colonisatioD  of  Africa  by 
freo  negroes.  It  is  only  by  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tian negro-communities,  that  a  good  emancipation  can 
be  effected.  The  condition  of  the  negroes  in  AfHca  and 
Jamaica  shows  what  this  people  would  become  without  a 
firm  basis  of  Christian  Ufe  and  ChriBtian  teiacbing ;  it  is 
oothmg  to  {muse,  it  has  nothing  inviting.  I  r^wt  it,  & 
commencement  ia  already  made  in  several  of  the  slave 
states,  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  negro-slaves, 
and  my  cordiid  wish  and  my  hope  is  that  still  more  will 
yet  be  done,  as  well  by  statutes  of  emancipation  as  by 
the  instruction  of  negro  children.  The  preachings  of 
the  slaves  themselves;  which  I  heard  in  many  of  the 
American  slave  states,  are  the  best  proof  of  the  living 
and  beneficial  manner  in  which  they  receive  Christianity. 
Th^  have  a  peculiar  capacity  for  the  reception  of  its 
innermost  life  and  nnderstaniUng.  Ood  grant  that  they 
may  come  to  bear  the  Gospel  throt^hout  the  whole  of 
the  slave  states !  But  as  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  want- 
ing for  that — on  unpardooably  great  deal! — My  own 
hope  rests  still,  however,  as  before,  in  the  nobler  South  ; 
my  earnest  wish  is  that  it  may  take  the  emancipation 
question  into  its  own  hand.  It  alone — and  not  England, 
nor  yet  the  Northern  atatea  of  America,  can  enter  into 
the  greatness  of  the  question.  The  South  done  knows 
the  burden,  the  danger,  the  responsibility,  all  the  great 
difficulties ;  it  alone  has  the  labour  and  the  sorrows.  If 
it  succeed  in  unloosing  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  free- 
ing its  glorious  grand  conntiy  from  slavery,  it  will  achieve 
for  itself  unfading  glory. 

We  fear  Hob  sumnutry  of  Miw  Bremer'B  notions 
with  regard  to  slavery  and  the  "noUer  Sonth," 
will  meet  with  little  applause  among  the  warm- 
hearted abolitionistB  on  either  side  of  i^e  A.tiantic 
— and  they  will  wish  that  she  had  taken  a  little 
more  pains,  even  though  she  had  played  the  part 
of  a  spy,  to  obtain  a  less  vogue  and  more  enlight- 
ened view  of  the  matter.  But  we  must  here  dose 
oxir  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes,  which 
one  might  have  thought  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  Knglish,  so  admirable  is  IDuyHowitf  s 
translation. 


Atulrey :  a  Novel.    By  Miss  Ladra  Jewry.  In 
three  volumes.   London:  T.  C.  Newby.  1863. 

AtmnsT  is  an  agreeable  domestic  narrative,  which 
exhibits  the  opposite  conditions  of  aristocratic  and 
cottage  life.  It  is  a  story  Ml  of  incident  and 
accident,  and  abounding  in  variety  of  character 
and  continual  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  There"  are 
two  heroines,  one  in  high,  and  the  other  in  low 
life ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  iJie  tale  concentres 
round  Audrey,  a  modest  village  maiden,  alive  to 
every  good  and  noble  imprewion;  a  slave  to  every 
duty,  however  arduous  or  repulsive,  and  equal  to 
any  fate,  however  disjtessing  or  unmerited. 
There  is  not  too  much  probability  in  the  strange 
eventful  history  of  her  lot,  and  the  plot  of  the 
drama  is  rather  whimsioBl  than  natural;  but  these 
faults  aro  atoned  for  many  anmsing  delineations 
of  charaeter,  aua  by  the  mterest,  which  is  not 


allowed  to  flag  through  the  whole  three  voltmea. 
If  tiiere  be  nothing  very  bi^liant  in  Miss  Jewry's 
style,  there  is,  on  ^  other  hand,  nothing  tame 
or  twaddling;  and  there  are  probably  few  persons 
who,  having  oommenced  the  penual  of  the  pre- 
sent performance,  will  feel  inclined  to  lay  it  down 
before  arriving  at  its  close. 

The  Angd  and  Trumpet.   By  Johm  Bkhhkt.  tan.- 
don :  W.  Kent  and  Co.  1858. 

Wb  have  here  a  sad  story  intended  to  convey  a 
valuable  moral,  which  it  does  to  some  eximt, 
tiiongh  in  a  rather  unbecoming  and  vulgar  my. 
The  author  tells  us  that  his  book  iras  never 
written,  but  picked  up  from  the  compositor's  ease, 
and  it  affiuos  us  a  proof  that  the  plan  is  a  bad 
one.  Let  him  write  finit,  and  blot  plentifully 
afterwards;  let  him  learn  to  portray  the  scenea 
and  events  he  records,  witliont  vulgarity — and 
perhaps  with  his  habits  of  observation  and  reten- 
tion, he  may  in  time  produce  something  calculated 
to  be  more  readable  and  useful  than  "  The  Angel 
and  Trumpet."  The  iUostrations  of  this  li&e 
volume  are  the  worst  part  of  it,  and  perhaps  were 
engraved  without  drawing — there  is  certainly  no 
drawing  in  tihem — as  the  book  was  printed  intii- 
out  wiiting. 

ClMrMtw:  a  Natiomd  TaU.  By  lbs.  JoBimion. 
London :  Boadedge  and  Co.  1868. 

This  is  a  neat  and  compact  re-print  of  a  rather 
voluminous  and  interesting  story  by  the  authoress 
of  the  "Edinburgh  Tales.'*  There  are  not  two 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Johnstone's  de- 
served popularity  as  a  delineator  of  Scottish  life; 
and  many  of  her  admirers  will  be  ^ad,  with  our- 
selves, to  see  this  truly  national  tale  published  at 
less  than  a  twelfth  of  its  original  cost,  and  there- 
fore attainable  at  what  may  be  truly  termed  a 
national  price.  Though  the  volume  is  small  and 
pock^ble,  the  type  is  broad  and  readable. 

EodweUt  ChU'Ts  First  Step  to  the  Hittorjf  o/  Sng- 
land.  With  Continuation  hy  Julia  Cobmeb.  Lon- 
don :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1653. 

This  useful  little  work  has  gone  through  four  or 
five  editions,  and  is  deservedly  a  favourite  wit^ 
the  little  folks,  for  whose  instruction  it  was 
penned.  Being  written  in  the  simplest  language, 
it  is  intelligible  to  "  six  years'  darlings,"  and  is 
further  rendered  attractive  to  them  by  a  series  of 
excellent  though  unpretending  engravings. 

Spare  Moments.  Second  Thousand.  Glasgow : 
J.  Maclehose.  Loudon  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.  1853. 

An  excellent  little  hook  for  a  spare  moment^ 
consisting  of  a  series  of  brief  and  pithy  house- 
hold homilies,  full  of  practical  good  sense,  and 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  manly  piety.  One  short 
extract  wul  serve, the  pnrpos&of  a  sBsntle  of  the 
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To  be  pTBotififtl,  usefal — to  laiDg  aboat  results  ia  my 
sphere  of  life,  a  man  must  oot  be  afraid  of  bungling  and 
inadequacy.  Success  ia  ever  a  step-by-step,  tentative, 
approzimatlTe  process.  It  is  rarely  obtained  at  a  bound 
— and  if  it  were,  it  voald  be  but  half  secured ;  fat  the 
beat  part  of  any  aduevsment  has  in  the  cotwdoos  Btieagtfa 
acquired  ia  the  stn^gle.  Pride  firnstratea  its  own  desires. 
It  will  not  climb  ap  the  steps  of  the  throne  because  it 
has  not  yet  got  the  crown  on ;  forgetting  that  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  be  throned  in  order  to  be  crowned.  Fride  must 
he  acknowledged  victor  before  it  will  begin  the  fight  at 
all;  it  moat  be  gore  success  before  it  can  act;  it  will 
do  nothing  that  it  eaniuit  do  brilliantly.  And  bo,  waiting 
fbr  the  asauranoe  that  Providence  will  never  give,  the 
oKKirtDidt^  passas  and  is  lost. 

Ths  OhaUce  of  Nature,  and  other  Poem$.  By  F.  S. 
PiEBFONT.  Bath:  Biims  and  Goodwin.  London : 
Low  and  Son. 

Thbbe  rhythmioal  effiuuuu— they  can  hardly  lay 
olaim  to  the  title  of  m&m — ^aie  the  prodncfiDn 
of  a  Teiy  young  hand,  a  Bchool-boy  in  the  Bath 
Gxammar-Bchool.  As  examples  of  bis  skill  in 
Teiafieation,  they  do  him  credit.  Perhaps  vhen 
be  has  mastered  the  mechanism  of  verse  soffi- 
oiently  to  get  rid  of  eiplctiTes,  and  has  acqnired 
discrimination  to  select  "  right  words,''  we  may 
hoar  from  him  again.  In  the  meanwhile,  in 
conaideratii»i  of  his  tender  years,  we  spare  him 
our  criticism. 

OonfetsioM  of  a  Working  Man.  Frwn  the  French  of 
Emiue  Soutbstae.  (TraTellers'  Library).  Lou- 
don :  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

Thkeb  is  undeniably  the  evidence  of  reality  about 
^aese  "  Confessions,"  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Pierre  Henry,  whose  life's  history 
ihey  recount,  is  a  genuine  unsophisticated  French 
workman.  There  is  nothing  very  stirring  or  re- 
markable in  the  events  of  his  career,  but  they 
serve  to  reveal  to  us  the  inner  life  of  one  section 
at  least  of  the  working  classes  in  Paris.  There 
is  enough  here  to  show  us  that  a  French  workman 
has  diffioolties  to  encounter  of  which  the  English- 
man knows  nothing:  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  fiitherly  (?)  care  whidi  the  goremment  feels 
bound  to  teke  of  the  ouvrier  class.  It  ia  rather 
exbaordinary,  however,  that  throi^h  the  whole 
of  this  good  man's  history  no  mention  is  made  of 
fhe  hi^gt,  or  workuum's  hook,  which  every  workr 
ing  mason  like  him  is  compelled  to  keep,  and  in 
which  he  must  record  eveiy  job  of  work  he  does, 
the  wages  he  earns,  and  the  cause  of  his  dischaige 
from  Us  various  masters.  This  is  the  only  sus- 
picious circumstance  about  the  autobiography. 
From  such  a  book,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  queation- 
iflg  of  its  author,  it  would  be  easy  to  compile  the 
life  of  any  member  of  the  class —  and  it  mat/  be 
that  to  such  a  source,  and  no  other,  save  a  fertile 
imagination,  M.  Sonvestro  is  indebted  for  his 
pleasing  narrative.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a 
truthful  and  life-like  picture  which  he  has  drawn, 
not  wanting  in  the  accessories  of  romance,  and 
abounding  in  touching  domestic  pictures  of  the 
humbler  orders  of  sooiety  in  France,  with  some 
sbiking  details  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  finrtune 
to  whidi  they  are  Bnlgect.  The  English  workman 


will  find  this  revelation  of  li&  in  toseoffi  work- 
shops pregnant  with  interest. 

The  London  Quarterly  JRevim.    No.  L  London: 
Partridge  «nd  Oakey   18&  3. 

The  publication  of  the  first  number  <^  a  new 
quarterly  review  would  at  one  time  have  been 
looked  upon  as  indicating  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  literature;  and  even  in  these  days  of  great 
attempts  and  great  deeds,  the  advent  of  so  bulky 
a  serial  coming  quietly  up  and  taking  its  place 
upon  the  judgment-seat  is  no  trifiing  event.  We 
are  of  course' justified  in  supposing  that  the  suc- 
cess of  past  spectilations  of  the  kind  has  been 
stiMcieht  to  encourage  at  least  a  moderate  expecta- 
tion of  like  Bucceas  in  a  new  undertaking.  Lite- 
rature of  all  kinds  has  latterly  undergone  an 
unprecedeutedly  rapid  growth  and  eztensiou ;  and 
thoi^h  the  world  is  busier  than  ever  in  driving 
and  urging  forward  the  car  of  commerce  out  of 
doors,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  also  more  studious 
within,  and  devouring  with  unsated  appetite  the 
countless  volumes  ever  teeming  from  fhe  unrest- 
ing press.  Critidsm  has  become  almost  a  neces- 
sity of  life  to  that  nunmons  section  of  society  to 
whom,  in  our  day,  literature  is,  if  not  the  mel 
vitie,  at  least  one  of  the  most  oiduring  and  fasci- 
nating of  the  pleasures  of  1^.  Sy  the  verdict 
of  the  critic  we  are  guided  in  our  choice  of  books ; 
and  by  his  exposition  of  what  they  are,  or  are  not 
but  ought  to  be,  we  are  often  furnished  with  bet- 
ter grounds  for  judgment  in  regard  to  the  topics 
on  which  they  treat  than  are  supplied  by  those 
who  write  them.  Happily  for  autiiors,  the  time 
is  gone  by  when  the  self-constituted  censors  of 
the  press  deemed  that  they  could  not  be  sage 
without  being  savage,  or  assert  their  own  fitness 
for  the  authority  they  assumed  without  inflicting 
disgrace  upon  uiose  whom  thej'  dragged  before 
their  tribunals.  An  author  in  the  present  day, 
who  has  really  an  idea  to  enunciate,  and  who 
does  not  wilfully  offend  against  public  decency,  or 
the  religious  and  moral  proprieties  of  society, 
may  confidently  look  for  fiur  play  from  his  judg^ 
and  expect  to  have  a  foir  hearing  from  the  puUie, 
to  whom,  in  many  instances,  an  honest  mtioism 
is  the  best  passport.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
prindpal  reasons  why  authors  have  multiplied  at 
such  a  prodigious  rate  within  the  last  few  lustres 
— and  if  so,  the  dispensers  of  criticism  must  have 
found  their  account  in  adopting  a  candid  and  gen- 
tlemanly code  of  law,  inasmuch  as  thereby  their 
courts  of  justice  have  become  more  numerous  and- 
extensive,  and  themseives  have  grown  in  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  parties  to  be  judged. 

The  new  Quarterly  evidentiy  takes  high  stand- 
ing and  brings  high  powers  to  the  performance  of 
its  function.  Christianity  is  the  basis  of  its  criti- 
cism i  and  with  a  constant  view  to  the  interests 
of  true  religion  it  wields  and  will  wield  a  power- 
ful pen.  The  first  numb^  starts  well  in  the  race 
with  its  older  compeers,  and  few  of  its  wdl-wishers 
will  find  fault  with  the  bill  of  faro  set  before 
them.  It  consists  of  isa  artideo,  most  of  th«n 
admixably  written,  ait^itfa^y  V^^e^^ligime- 
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diate  and  paramount  mterest.  Among  them  is  a 
paper  on  Wesley  and  hia  ctiticB,  which  is  one  of 
great  value  and  interest — another  on  eryptogamic 
notation,  containing  a  masterly  and  scientific 
Bynopsifl  of  a  difficult  sabject  ~a  spirited  view  of 
the  present  condition  of  IreUnd — a  comprehen- 
sive aitiole  on  TTItramontanism — and  a  capital 
political  ptqwr  entitled  "India  under  the  En- 
glish." The  last-named  artielo  is  peculiarly  well- 
timed,  and  is  written  with  consummate  ability. 
The  author  takes  a  rapid  but  striking  review  of 
the  civil  history  of  In{Ua  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  then  reverts  to  a  consideration  of  the 
moral  features  of  English  rule  over  the  people  of 
Hindostan.  Truly  the  moral  history  of  the  past 
is  not  much  to  our  credit ;  but  there  are  better 
hopes  for  the  future,  both  of  India  and  Anglo- 
Indians,  if  the  teachings  and  admoniti(ms  of 
experience  are  not  suffered  to  go  unregarded. 

What  (says  the  writer)  is  the  end  of  our  rule  in  India? 
To  imagine  that  it  is  to  uphold  Knglish  supremacy,  and 
incrca.se  England's  vealth,  is  to  suppose  an  end  unworthy 
a  benerolent  Providence,  or  of  a  generous  instrument  of 
that  Providence.  The  end,  as  designed  by  Providence, 
is  the  material  and  moral  regoneratioa  of  Indian  and 
}lntish  supremacy  is  the  means.  Vi'e  solemnly  believe 
that  he  who  would  aim  at  the  end  by  deraugmg  the 
menus  vonld  wofully  ful  of  his  mark.  But  we  equally 
believe,  and  we  would  pour  our  convictiouB  into  the  ear 
of  e^Try  man  who  has  to  do  with  India,  that  to  forget 
the  end  and  take  the  moani  for  the  end  is  the  shortest 
road  to  set  aside  the  means.  Use  British  ascendancy 
for  Relflsh  ends,  and  you  bring  it  to  a  premature  close. 
Use  it  for  the  material  and  moral  elevatton  of  the  great 
group  of  natives  now  to  pliablj  under  your  hand,  and 
every  benefit  you  confer  on  them  returns  in  strength  to 
your  own  resources.  To  uphold  our  ascendancy  as  an 
end,  is  but  a  narrow  national  greediness ;  to  uphold  it  as 
thp  means  of  Initia's  peace  and  Asia's  enlightenment  is 
good  snrice  to  all  mankind. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  tiie  opening  ar- 
ticle, on  the  Christian  Populations  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  We  did  think  of  making  some  extracts 
from  it  relative  to  the  present  crisis  in  Kusso- 
Turkish  afiairs,  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  do  so.  We  commend  that  article  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  our  readers,  who,  if 
we  mistake  not,  will  find  it  fally  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  leading  off  the  new  Quarterly. 


Tkt  National  MUcellany.   September,  1853.  Lon- 
don :  J.  U.  Parker. 

This  serial  goes  on  improving.  The  present  num- 
ber contains  two  remarkably  good  papers — one  on 
novels  and  novel-writing,  entitled  "  The  Coimtnr 
House,"  in  which  Bulwer  Lytton's  last  work 
comes  in  for  rather  more  praise  than  it  deserves ; 
and  one  on  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
This  latter  is  an  article  of  much  interest,  revealing 
many  cm-ious  and  startling  particulars  but  little 
known  to  the  generality  of  English  readers. 
"The  Grammatical  War"  is  an  amusing  etymo- 
logical allegory,  which  may  be  made  to  extend  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  campaigns,  if  the  author 
chooses,  before  a  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded. 


The  Workt  of  Satmul  Warrm,  D£J^  FL\ 
Part  I.  Diaiy  of  a  late  Pbraician.  Loi^  « 
Edinburgh :  Blackwood  and  Sons.  im. 

A  CHEAP  and  popular  editbn  of  the  woh  i 
Samuel  Warren,  comprising  the  "Diary  of  tin 
Physician,"  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,"  and  "]()f 
ana  Then,"  will  doubtless  form  an  addiliaj 
the  family  library  which  the  public  will  bn 
how  to  appreciate.  The  exciting  nan^tirKTix 
form  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  worb  a 
probably  as  well  known  as  any  series  of 
in  the  language ;  and  to  the  young,  the  ronei 
and  the  lovers  of  the  melancholy  and  the  umL 
they  will  continue  to  be  special  fiivonrita.  % 
shall  not  readily  foi^;et  the  thrill  of  kotrorti 
which,  many  years  ago,  we  read  "  The  Ibn^ 
Town,"  which  is  hero  reprinted,  and  it  will 
long  while  before  we  venture  on  its  re-pen^ 
Literature  has  fortunately  assumed  a  mancii«- 
ful  &oe  since  Mr.  Warren  wrote  these  fbufblai 
passionate  stories;  and  the  diange  is  a  deodii 
improvement  in  every  respect.  It  is  betUtbii 
lured  and  p^miaded  to  the  practice  <d  TOtoBtb 
to  be  frightened  into  it — an  ojonion  wloek  tli 
author  seems  to  have  taken  up  in  fais  latonh 
"  Ton  Thousand  a  Tear"  is  Mr.  WarRo'smttr 
piece,  and  by  its  many-sided  views  of  Ii&  niii 
him  among  the  great^t  romance- wiitan  of  w 
age. 

Sabbath  Evening  Seadingt  oh  the  Nfv  Ta»n' 
St.  Matthew.  By  the  Abv.  J.  Ccxmiso,  D  J- 
F.B.S.E.   London:  Hall,  Virtue, and  Ca  1^ 

Thb  Sabbath  Evening  Boadings  sppeond  ov- 
nally  in  weekly  number^  at  a  low  piioe,  for  ut 
oonvcnienoe  of  all  classes.  They  coaaist  of 
and  familiar  expositions  of  the  saored  text,  ili^ 
oritical,  thoroughly  practical,  and  cnooeiatM  ^ 
the  simplest  language.  They  kave  beea  *^ 
received  and  widely  circulated  and  read,  aaduif 
add  another  instance  to  many  upon  reccrd,  d  w 
wise  and  suocesafiil  p<dioy  of  qieakiog  up*  ^ 
portant  subjects  in  a  maunor  compreh^ble  ^ 
ordinary  capacities.  The  volume  sow  comply 
contains  an  e^ositaon  of  the  entire  gospel  of  St 
Uatthew.  It  would  be  difficult  to  poiikttB  a  W 
more  appropriate  Sot  Sunday  readiii&  to  <i< 
so  well  fitted  for  general  perusal,  lees  HteVfe 
prove  wearisome  to  the  readta-.  There  is  a  Ak» 
in  Dr.  Cnmming's  style  which  is  gaMnUyefi^ 
in  fixing  the  attention  of  the  most  resIlM  » 
oc^riciouB,  and  his  works  therelbre  nerer  reata 
long  unread  upon  the  library  sMm 


Calmtorm,  ifie  lie/ormer :  a  Dramatie  d 

Xew  Xork:  Tinsou.  1853. 
If  a  very  silly  fellow,  partly  blown  with  eem^ 
partly  moon-struck,  will  do  tor  a  horo,  thai  Cat-- 
storm  is  one ;  and  if  miserable  words  in 
places,  counted  out  into  lines  of  ten  sflU*« 
each,  made  verse,  then  this  dramabe  cobu^ 
would  be  excellent  versification.  ABit  i^*** 
see  nothing  in  it  but  a  stupid  and  futile  ati^ 
to  talk  big  bypOne  who^  umner  viijaUon  it  ^ 
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sing  small.  Kedther  refbim  nor  lendationt  nor 
anything  respectable  oonld  come  £nm  the  insane 
clamours  of  such  a  blockhead  as  Calmstom — 
nothing  better  than  a  row,  a  riot,  a  few  broken 
heada,  and  a  night  in  the  watch-house,  and  the 
flatulent  orator  whining  next  morning  before  the 
nu^stratcs,  and  begging  nol  to  bo  Bent  to  reap  his 
deserta  on  the  tteadmill. 


Live$  of  the  Qiuensof  Scotland  and  English  Princesses 
connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain. 
By  AoMBs  Strickland.  Vol.  IV.  Blaokwoodond 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1803. 

Thb  present  Tolume  of  Ifiss  Strickland's  romantic 
history  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  con- 
tains an  astonishing  amount  of  historical  material 
industriously  gath^ed  from  every  arailable  autho- 
riW.    The  object  of  the  author  is  plainly  to  ex- 
eulpafe  Mary  £rom  every  daaga  of  an^  senous 
itrcight  that  has  ever  been  made  against  her. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  QccompliBhed  without 
loading  with  reproach  the  memories  of  men  whoso 
r^utation  for  integrity  ia  at  least  equally  well 
founded  as  that  of  the  unhappy  Mary,  for  the 
good  qualities  claimed  for  her  by  her  admirers.  But 
£nox  and  Buchanan  are  nothing  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  feminine  advocate,  and  the  first  is 
made  to  figure  as  a  iH^te,  a  tyrant,  and  the  abettor 
of  something  very  like  teb^on— the  last  as  a 
hypocrite  aad  a  slanderer,  in  order  that  their 
royal  mistress  may  stand  clear  of  blame.   With  a 
determinaticm  so  apparent,  and  all  but  avowed, 
to  vindicate  Uie  acts  rather  than  to  judge  the 
character  of  the  queen,  it  is  no  difficult  matter, 
by  a  selection  of  the  most  convenient  documents, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  to  impart  whatever  colour- 
ing a  writer  chooses  to  her  condnct.  Perhaps 
had  Hiss  Strickland  aimed  at  less  on  behalf  of 
her  royal  &vourite,  she  might  have  accomplisbcd 
more.    With  all  her  woman's  tact  she  has  failed 
in  establishing  a  valid  apology  for  Mary's  insane 
marriage  with  Bamley,  a  worthless,  contemptible, 
and  conceited  fop,  with  the  habit*  of  a  rake  and  a 
drunkard,  the  pride  of  a  bedlamite  monarch,  and 
the  heart  of  an  assassin.    Without  the  excuse  of 
youthful  fancy  or  a  growing  attachment — after 
four  years  of  widowhood,  when  she  had  a  crowd 
of  regal  suitors  at  her  feet,  she  made  the  worst 
choice  it  was  possible  to  make,  in  favour  of  a 
beardless  puppy,  whose  single  merit  was  a  hand- 
some face.   His  career  was  doomed  to  be  a  short 
one,  and  his  own  acts  were  such  as  in  almost  every 
instance  tended  to  accelerate  its  gloomy  consum- 
mation.   But  if  by  the  perusal  of  these  i^jologetic 
memoirs,  our  judgment  is  not  always  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  queen,  they  do  on  tiw  other  hand 
establish  an  irreustible  deom  te  our  sympathies 
on  behalf  of  the  woman,  and,  mote  Ihan  tiiat,  to 
OQr  admiration  of  her  spirited  conduct  at  periods 
wfaw  ha-  right  royal  Uood  is  roused  by  poril  ot 
nbellious  opposition.    Satrooi^ed  by  &ctioiu  and 
murd^us  sooun^k,  whom  only  a  powerf\il  and 
*^*potic  master  could  have  governed  by  opposing 
«>Mi  craftily  to  each  other — and  whom  a  sove- 
nign  king  would  pnulently  have  strung  up  in  a 


row  upon  one  gallows,  she  was  too  feeble  to  assert 
her  own  sapremaoy,  and  too  simple  a  politician  to 
be  able  to  divert  the  shafts  of  treason  from  her 
own  person  by  embroiling  the  traitors  with  one 
another.  Tot  when  insurrection  broke  out  she 
could  mount  her  war-horse,  and,  at  the  head  of 
her  people,  hunt  the  traitors  out  of  her  realm. 

This  fourth  volume  —  the  second  of  the  life  of 
Mary  Stuart  —  carries  on  her  history  from  her 
twenty-first  year  to  the  birth  of  her  son  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  in  June,  1566,  and  some  few  months 
later.  The  events  of  this  comparatively  short 
pcdod  were,  as  all  the  world  knows,  neither  few 
nor  unimportant.  They  determined  the  destiny 
of  3Iary  and  the  black  doom  of  her  boy-husband. 
We  have  not  space  to  recapitulate  them,  but  we 
shall  extract  and  condense  a  fow  passages  from 
our  author's  account  of  the  assassination  of  David 
Bizsio,  which  differs,  in.  some  respects  materially, 
from  iha  versions  of  previous  writers.  Damley, 
it  will  be  rem^nbered,  owed  his  exalted  fortune 
very  much  to  the  good  offices  of  Biszio,  in  whose 
apmrbnent  he  had  been  privately  married  to  the 
queen,  some  months  before  their  public  marriage 
at  Holyrood.  The  enemies  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, presuming  rightly  upon  his  gross  stupidity, 
had  succeeded  in  making  him  jealous  of  the  poor 
secretary,  and  Ottered  him  into  becoming  their 
tool,  and  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  murder 
they  had  resolved  on.  It  was  ho  that  led  the 
murderers  to  the  queen's  apartment,  and  to  the 
presence  of  their  victim,  wiux  whom,  to  the  last 
m(Hneat,  he  had  maintained  the  show  of  gratitude 
and  Moodship. 

Damlej',  hamig  led  the  way  tip  the  private  stair  from 
his  apartment  into  his  wife's  bodroom,  entu-ed  her 
cabinet  alone  aboat  »even  o'doek :  she  kiadlj  inelined 
herself  towards  him  to  receive  the  coqjogal  caresses  with 
which  he  greeted  her:  they  kissed  each  other,  and  em- 
braced, aad  Daroley  cast  his  arm  f^out  her  waist: 
the  tapestry  masking  the  secret  passo^  into  the  queen's 
bedroom  was  pushed  aside,  and  tiutbren  (who  had  risen 
from  a  bed  of  Bickness  to  perpetrate  a  munler),  pale, 
ghastly,  and  attenuated,  intruded  himself  i^on  the  acwe. 
Ua  was  flrom  many  cSnsee  an  object  of  instinetiTe  honor 
to  Mary.  Under  the  folds  of  his  loose  gown  she  oould 
see  that  his  gaunt  figure  was  sheathed  in  mail.  He 
brandished  a  naked  rapier  in  his  hand,  and  had  donned 
a  steel  casque  OTer  the  night-cap  in  which  hia  livid  brov 
was  muffled ;  a  more  frightful  apparition  could  scarcely 
have  startled  the  eyes  of  a  young  teeming  matron.  .... 
She  kindly  addr^ed  him  in  these  words:  "My lord, 
I  was  coming  to  viut  you  in  your  chamber,  having 
been  t6\A  you  were  very  ill,  and  now  you  enter  our 
presence  in  your  armour.  What  does  this  mean?" 
Buthven  flung  liimself  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer  replied,  "  i  have  indeed  been  very  ill,  but  I  find 
myself  weU  enough  to  come  here  foryoor  good."  She, 
obsnring  his  look  and  manner,  said,  "And  what  good 
can  yon  do  me  T  Yoo  come  not  ia  the  fashion  of  one  who 
meanetb  well."  "There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your 
Orace,"  replied  Iluthvon, "  nor  to  any  one,  but  youder 
poltroon,  David ;  it  is  be  with  whom  I  have  to  speak." 
"  What  hath  he  done  ?  "  inquired  Mary."  "  Ask  the  king 
your  husband,  madam."  She  tumedinsui^metoDaml^, 
who  had  BOW  asen,  and  was  leaning  on  the  hack  of  her 
diair.  "^Nliatis  the  meauiugof  thin?"  she  demanded. 
He  faltered,  affected  ignorance,  and  replied,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  themntter."  Mary,  on  this,  asauming  a  tone  of 
authority,  ordered  iluthven  to  leave  her  presence,  nnder 
penalty  of  ta%ason.  Iluthven  paid  no  attention  to  this, 
but  brandished  bis  rapier.  Another  ^^^l^oj^^^ade 
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his  appenrance  with  a  horse  pistol  in  his  hand.  Mary 
demanded  to  knov  if  they  sought  her  life.  "  No, 
madam,"  replied  IlutbreD,  **  but  we  will  have  out  yonder 
villain,  Davie,"  making  a  pass  at  him  as  he  spoke.  The 

qaeon  prevented  the  blow  "  If  my  secretary 

have  been  gnilty  of  any  misdemeanour,"  said  she,  "I 
promise  to  exhibit  him  before  the  lords  of  the  Parliament, 
that  he  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  usual  forms 
of  jnatice."  "  Here  is  the  means  of  justice,  madam," 
cried  one  of  the  assassins,  producing  a  rope.  "  Madam," 
said  David,  aside  to  the  queen, "  I  am  a  dead  man."  **  Fear 
not,"  she  replied  alond,  "  the  king  will  never  suffer  yon  to 
be  slain  in  my  presence;  neither  can  fae  forget  yoor 

faithful  services."  The  king  stood  amazed,  and 

knew  not  what  to  do  ;  but  he  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  back.  "  Sir,"  cried 
Suthven,  "  take  the  queen,  your  wife  and  sovereign,  to 
yoo,"  thus  reminding  their  unhappy  tool  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  perform  his  part."  ....  The  slogan  yell,  "A 
Donglasi  aDonglas ! "  nowresoundedthrongh  that  quarter 
of  the  palace.  Morton  and  eighty  of  his  followers,  im- 
patient of  the  delay  of  the  king  and  the  party  he  had  in- 
troduced, were  ascending  the  grand  suircase  in  full  force, 
and  prepared  to  conclude  tiie  enterprise  *'  by  killing, 
slaying,  and  eztirpating,"  according  to  the  letter  of  their 
bondj "  all  or  any  one  who  might  tmpose  them,  whomso- 
ever It  m^ht  be."  The  doors  of  ner  Majesty's  presence 
chamber  were  presently  forced;  her  servants  fled  in 
terror,  without  venturing  the  sUghtest  show  of  resistance. 
The  sanctuary  of  the  queen's  bedroom  was  next  profaned 
by  the  invaders,  and  the  glare  of  their  torches  tnrew  an 
ominooa  light  on  the  conflicting,  agitated  group  at  tiie 
farther  end  of  the  cabinet  The  struggle  of  David  Bizzio 
for  life  bad  been  prolonged  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
termined resistance  offered  by  the  queen,  and  the  irre- 
solution of  her  husband.  The  table  which  had  hitherto 
served  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  near  approach  of  the 
assailants,  was  now  flui^  violently  over  on  the  queen. 

 She  would  have  been  overthrown  by  a  shock 

BO  rude  and  unexpected,  and  probably  crushed  to  death 

 if  Rntbven  bad  not  token  her  in  his  arms,  and 

put  her  into  those  of  Damley,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time, "  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  there  was  no  harm  meant 
to  her,  and  all  that  was  done  was  her  husband's  deed  " — 
of  him  "  who  had  come,"  as  she  exclaimed  in  the  bitter, 
ness  of  her  heart, "  to  betray  her  with  a  Judas  kiss." 
Her  indignant  sense  of  the  ontrage  offered  to  ber,  both 
as  queen  and  woman,  revived  her  sinking  energies :  in- 
stead of  swooning,  as  they  expected,  she  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  inttignant  reproaches,  and  calling  the  unman- 
nerly intruders  "  traitors  and  villains  1"  ordered  them  to 
be  gone,  under  penalty  of  the  severest  punishment,  and 
declared  ber  resolution  of  protecting  her  faithful  servant. 
"  We  will  have  out  that  gidlant '. "  cried  Buthven,  pointing 
to  the  trembling  secretary,  who  bad  shrunk  behind  the 
stately  figure  of  the  queen  for  refuge,  while  she  continued 
to  confront  the  throng  of  banded  ruffians. 

"  Let  him  go,  madam !  they  will  not  harm  him,"  ex- 
claimed Damley. 

•*  Save  my  life,  madam !  Save  my  hfe,  for  God's  dear 
sake ! "  shrieked  Bizzio,  clinging  to  her  robe  for  protec- 
tion. Her  protection,  alas!  was  of  little  avail.  The 
first  blow  was  given  by  the  postulate,  Oeorge  Douglas, 
who  stabbed  him  over  the  queen's  shoulder  witb  such 
fury  that  the  blood  was  sprinkled  over  her  garments,  and 
the  dagger  left  sticking  in  his  side ;  others  followed  the 
example;  and  Damley  having  succeeded  in  tmlocking 
the  tenacious  grasp  with  which  the  wretehed  victim 
olong  to  the  quel's  robe,  be  was  dragged,  while  vainly 
crying  for  mercy  and  for  justice,  from  her  feet.  Mary 
would  still  have  struggled  for  his  preservation,  but 
Damley,  forcing  her  into  a  chair,  stood  behind  it,  holding 
ber  so  tightly  embraced  tluit  she  could  not  rise.  The 
ferocious  fanatic,  Andrew  Ker,  of  i'audonside,  presented 
a  cocked  pistol  to  her  side,  with  a  fiirious  imprecation, 
telling  her  he  would  shoot  her  dead  if  she  offered  re- 
sistance. "Fire,"  she  undauntedly  rephed,  "if  you 
respect  not  the  royal  infant  in  my  womb."  The  weapon 
was  turned  aside  by  Damley.  Maiy  afterwards  decbwed 
that  she  fdt  the  ooldness  of  the  iron  tbzongh  her  draas, 


and  that  Faudonside  had  actually  pulled  the  trigger,  bs 
the  pistol  htmg  fire.  Nor  was  this  the  only  attempt 
made  on  her  life,  for  Patrick  Bellenden  turned  a  throA 
at  her  bosom,  nhich  was  parried  by  Anthony  Standea, 
ber  page,  who  struck  the  rapier  a.side  witb  a  torch  hi 

held  in  his  band   As  the  ruffians  were  dragging 

Bizzio  through  the  queen's  bedchamber,  be  clun;;  to  the 
bedside  till  one  of  the  assassins  forced  him  to  reUoqm^h 
his  hold,  by  giving  him  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  arm  wiih 
the  stock  of  a  harquebuss.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of  the 
murderers  that  they  wounded  each  other  in  their  eaga- 
ness  to  plunge  their  swords  and  daggers  into  the  body  of 
their  hapless  victim,  he  all  the  time  uttering  the  laas 
agonizing  cries,  which  the  queen  hearing,  exclaimed. 
"  Ah,  poor  Davit,  my  good  and  faithful  servant !  may  tin 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souL"  And  here  it  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that  this  pious  aspiration  to  tb^ 
throne  of  grace,  in  behalf  of  the  spirit  then  passing 
in  agony  tluough  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
savours  of  the  holy  [Mtyfnlness  of  Christian  charity,  not 
of  the  unhallowed  fervours  of  lawless  love  

Damley  had  consented  to  the  crime,  but  had  lent  no 
personal  assistance  in  the  butchery.  His  heart  failed, 
and  he  would  fain  have  drawn  back ;  but  for  him  there 
was  no  retreat.  George  Douglas,  the  postulate,  who  bad 
dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  unfortunate  secretary,  by  stab- 
bing him  over  the  queen's  shoulder  with  his  own  whingar, 
concluded  the  business  by  snatching  Damleys  daggei 
from  the  sheath  and  plunging  it  into  the  mangled  corpse, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  This  is  the  blow  oi  tb« 
king,"  leaving  the  royal  we^on  sticking  in  the  wound, 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  complicity  of  Mail's  eoni- 
Bort  in  the  assassination,  and  prevent  any  credit  from 
being  given  to  bis  denial  by  either  her  or  the  people. 

Buthven  did  not  scruple  to  instdt  the  queen  after  th« 
foul  deed  was  done,  but  Mary's  high  spirit  never  quailed 
before  his  menaces.  "  I  trust,"  she  said,  "  that  God, 
who  beholdetb  this  from  the  high  heavens,  will  avenge 
my  wrongs,  and  move  that  which  shall  be  bom  of  me  to 
root  oat  yon  and  yoiur  treaeherons  posteiitj."  Her  pro- 
phetical denunciation  was  ftiUy  accomplished  by  ber  son 
on  the  house  of  Buthven. 

The  conspirators  no  doubt  reckoned  upon  the 
death  of  the  queen  and  her  offspring  as  the  iranlt 
of  such  a  tragedy  enacted  in  her  presence,  and  in 
expectation  of  that  event  they  kept  her  priaoner 
in  her  own  palace.  Damley,  howerer,  who  had 
besought  and  obtained  forgiveness,  outwitted  them, 
and  the  pair  escaped  to  Dunbar  Castle,  where  we 
find  Ma^  hut  two  days  after  calling  for  new-laid 
eggs,  and  cooking  them  with  her  own  hands. 
The  conspirators  fled  at  the  news  of  the  elope- 
ment, and  the  queen  ere  long  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  lay  in  the  castle,  where,  on  the  19th 
June,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  was  unwelcome  news 
to  the  ruffians  who  had  dared  the  guilt  of  murder 
and  treason,  and  it  was  hardly  less  so  to  Mary's 
implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth  of  England.  She 
received  the  tidings  at  Qreenwidi,  '*  where  her 
Majesty  was  in  great  merrineas,  and  HaT^Hng  after 
supper." 

But  so  soon  as  the  secretary,  Cecil,  sotmded  the  news 
of  ^  the  prince's  birth  in  her  ear,  all  merriment  was  laid 
^ido  for  that  night;  every  one  that  were  present  marvel- 
ling what  might  move  so  sudden  a  changement,  for  the 
queen  sat  her  down,  with  her  hand  upon  her  haffet  {her 
templej  and  bursting  out  to  some  of  her  ladies,  "  how 
that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  the  mother  of  a  fair  son, 
and  she  but  a  barren  stock."  This  irrepressible  surprise 
and  mortification  at  the  aimouncement  of  the  safe  deli- 
ver}' of  bt>r  royal  cousin,  and  that  God  had  granted  her 
the  blessing  of  a  living  and  lov^boy.has  often  bea 
cited  as  a  character^(^i|g^tpitb*iM)wlevy  of  Eliia- 
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betli's  dispOMtion ;  hnt  it  betrays  also  the  fiwt  that  she, 
like  others  implicated  in  the  late  barbarous  confederacy, 
had  calculated  on  the  probabilityof  the  death  of  both  the 
mother  and  child,  in  conseqiieni-e  of  the  terror,  agiuttion, 
and  personal  injuries  Queen  Mary  had  received  on  the 
dreadful  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  during  the 
hatchery  of  her  faithful  servant  in  her  presence. 

IN^either  the  murder  of  Bizzio,  wliich  he  soon 
learned  to  deplore,  and  the  obloquy  of  wliicli  lay 
upon  his  owu  shoulders — uor  the  birfeh  of  his 
son,  which  a  sagacious  prince  would  have  con- 
verted into  a  means  of  popular  favour,  seem  to 
have  inspired  Damley  vrith  a  single  grain  of  pru- 
dence. He  plays  the  part  of  a  sullen,  sulky,  and 
conceited  lout,  to  whom  a  sound  whipping  would 
have  done  a  world  of  good — wants  to  go  vaga- 
bondizing on  the  Continent,  whither  he  ought  by 
all  means  to  have  been  sent,  bag  and  baggage — but 
the  infatuated  queen  keeps  him  at  home.  What 
ia  soon  to  follow  we  p]l  know — but  we  don't 
know  how  the  immaculate  queen  is  to  come  with 
clean  hands  out  of  that  terrible  blow-up  whi(^  is 
to  leave  her  darling  doll,  drunkard,  and  wmnngjii 
of  a  husband  a  piece  of  fire-blasted  caziion.  But 
Miss  Strickland  knows  all  about  it,  and  will  prove 
the  spotless  innocence  of  the  much-injured  queen, 
to  the  ratisfoction  of  every  maid,  wife,  and  widow 
in  ha  Kajesty's  dominions,  as  we  shidl  all  be  glad 
to  Bee  when  the  fifth  volume  of  her  work  sheds 
its  lig^t  upon  the  age. 


Percy  Effingham  ;  or.  The  Germ  of  the  WorltC$ 
Esteem.  By  Henry  Cockton.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Boutledge  and  Co.  1853. 

The  plot  of  this  amusing  romance  might  have 
been  wrought  into  an  excellent  comedy  by  the 
pea  of  Morton,  or  George  Colman.  The  hero  is 
a  dashing,  generous,  and  noble-spirited  young 
fellow,  who  is  made  the  tool  and  the  dupe  of  a 
whole  fry  of  that  distinguished  race  of  scoundrels 
known  as  men  about  town.  The  action  of  the 
story  is  dramatic,  and  many  of  the  characters  are 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  nightly,  figuring  in 
froTit  of  the  foot-lights,  and,  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, not  often  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  "Wemxzst 
except  from  this  category,  however,  the  characters 
belonging  to  the  lower  grades  of  life — the  grooms, 
household  servants,  tipstaves,  and  broker's  man. 
These  are  very  true  to  the  artificial  kind  of  nature 
which  diaracterises  such  samples  of  humanity  in 
the  ]a%8ent  day.  Harry,  the  groom,  is  a  laugh- 
able specimen  of  the  faithful  servant,  but  too 
palpable  an  imitation  of  Sam  Wellor  to  have  any 
clauu  to  originality.  Helen,  an  intriguing  flirt, 
IB  a  capital  stage  character,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
?ood  actress  would  conduce  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment an  audience,  though  her  existence  in 
actoal  life  is  barely  posdble.  Plora,  the  heroine, 
18  a  delightful  creature,  faintly  shadowed  forth 
lather  than  drawn  to  the  life,  and  from  the  small 
space  she  fills  in  the  canvas,  wo  have  to  give  her 
pfedit  for  more  exceDencies  than  we  are  allowed 
to  witness.  The  old  folks  are  all  to  be  foimd  in 
the_  play-bills,  and  are  more  rmarkable  for  their 
^timate  reUtionship  to  the  dramatii  pfirtona 


than  for  anything  else.  The  author  seems  aware 
of  his  real  strength,  which  lies  in  the  delineation 
of  low  life,  and  hence  we  have  rather  more  of  it 
than  is  usually  found  in  novels  of  this  class.  The 
story,  upon  the  whole,  is  a  very  readable  one. 


The  Panthropheon ;  or.  History  of  Food  and  its  Pre- 
paration,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  the  World.  By 
A.  SoYER.  Embellished  with  Forty-two  Steel  Plates, 
illustrating  the  greatest  Gastronomic  Marvels  of 
Antiquity.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
18d3. 

"We  have  only  space  at  present  to  annoxmco  the 
publication  of  this  elaborate  work,  splendid  in 
azure  and  gold,  upon  which  M.  Soyer  has  been 
diligently  employed  for  several  years.  He  seems 
to  have  spared  no  research  or  labour  in  performing 
his  self-imposed  task,  having  consulted  an  enor- 
mous number  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  bare  catalogue  of  which  occupies  above  three- 
score columns.  We  must  defer  our  notice  of  the 
varied  and  interesting  contents  of  the  book  until 
next  month,  when  we  shall  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  affording  it  a  deliberate  porusaL 


The  ReUgiom  Aspect  of  the  CivU  War  i»  China.  By 
the  Rev.  Willuu  H.  Bole.  Ltmdon :  Partridge 
and  Oakey.  1853. 

The  religious  public  have  latterly  beat  congratu- 
lating themselves  and  one  another  upon  the  sup- 
posed &ot  that  the  prosperous  rebellion  now  going 
on  in  China,  and  which  threatens  the  overthrow 
of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  is  the  woik  of  a  baud  of 
insnrg^ts  who  are  Christians  in  creed;  and  that 
by  their  success  the  celestial  empire  may  ere  long 
take  rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  who  is  the  subject 
of  no  such  flattering  delusion,  briefly  exhibits  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  He  fathera  the  Trimetrical 
Classic  upon  its  true  authors,  the  Jesuits  — exposes 
their  laughable  and  mechanical  mode  of  proselyt- 
ism,  which  they  effected  by  baptizing  the  natives 
surreptitiously,  tmder  the  pretence  of  physicking 
them — and  diows  the  supreme  folly  of  placing 
any  reliance  either  upon  the  professions  of  the 
popish  missioners,  or  ^e  assumed  Christiau  spirit 
of  the  insurrectionists,  who,  pretending  to  be 
followers  of  Christ,  massacre  women  and  children 
in  cold  blood.  The  insurgent  chiefs  pretend  to 
divine  communications  and  immediate  commerce 
with  heaven  and  the  "  elder-brother  Jma,"  wiUi 
whom  the  rebel  ohief  holds  himself  upon  an 
equality.  The  blasphemy,  in  fact,  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  is  only  equalled  by  their  blood- 
thirstinees.  "  Siuh,"  says  Siule,  "are  the 
men  to  whom  some  fimcy  that  the  charge  of  re- 
novating China  and  throwing  it  all  open  to  receive 

the  Go^el  is  committed  "We  have  hope, 

indeed,  and  more  than  Iiope,  for  the  conversion  of 
China,  but  it  rests  on  a  better  ground  than  we  can 
flnd  in  the  leUgion  oi  tem^  of  £|gi^^|^^" 
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John  at  Home:  a  Novel.  ,  By  Stamlbt  Hhrbeht, 
In  three  vole.   London :  T.  0.  Newby.  1B33. 

Tma  may  "be  ctcscribcd  as  a  domeBtio  norel.  Iti 
entire  scope  and  burden  bcong  the  hmLj  afifoirs  of 
Mr.  John  Smith.  John  is  a  Xiondan  merchant 
who  has  a  place  of  business  in  the  <aty,  a  respect- 
ablo  houso  situated  in  a  genteel  suburb,  and  in 
procesa  of  time  we  are  introduced  to  his  wife,  his 
son,  his  daughter,  his  mother-in-law,  his  maiden 
cousin,  and  bia  humble  friend,  with  sundry  other 
auxiUariea,  who  come  and  go  as  they  are  wanted 
in  the  story,  after  the  xiae  and  wont  of  novel 
writing.  John  has,  however,  another  connection 
formed  Bome  timo  before  his  marriage,  with  a 
family  of  the  irregular  and  ill-doing  poor,  amongst 
whom  his  illegitimate  eon,  Dick,  is  brought  up  in 
the  firm  persuasion  that  he  ought  to  be  the  mer- 
chant's heir,  aud  of  course  have  a  signal  ven- 
geance on  his  excluding  son.  To  the  latter  process 
he  is  incited  chieil^  by  his  grand-mother,  with 
whom  he  has  lived  in  a  dim,  dirty  cellar,  through 
her  poverty-stricken  and  ill-minded  age.  In  an 
evil  hour  Sick  is  received,  though  unknown,  into 
'Mx.  Smith's  house,  as  half-plaj^ellow,  half-attend- 
ant to  Master  Bill,  who,  being  idolised — in  a 
Tulgar  way — by  all  the  heads  of  his  hous^  turns 
out,  naturally  enough,  an  ill-conditioned  booby, 
and  Dick's  help  in  ibrwarding  him  on  the  road  to 
ruin  is  among  the  moat  effeetiTe  sketches  in  the 
book. 

"John  at  Home,"  ind^,  deals  with  homely 
matters,  but  the  lessons  intended  are  terribly  true, 
though  from  certain  errors  and  deficiencies,  such 
as  fragmcutariness,  occasional  improbability,  and 
the  like,  we  are  inclined  to  regaod  it  as  a  first 
•vovk.  Should  this  snrmiso  be  correct,  there  is 
hope  fi>r  the  author's  second  publication;  and  that 
our  readers  may  not  imagine  his  seriousness  un- 
tempered  with  fiin  and  humour,  we  give  the 
following  description  of  Uaster  Bill's  childhood, 
Eis  set  fiirUi  by  a  seceding  nurse. 

**  That  Master  Bulk's  a  child  nobody  ean  pat  up  with 
— a  firightsomo  child — an  gvtea  one;  and  ns  fijr  his 
manners  I  can't  teach  him  any — no  how.  Missus  will 
believe  nothing— she  blames  me  for  ereiythiog.  I  feeds 


him  till  he  ean  hold  no  more,  and  yet  that  iront  do.  And 
I  give  him  the  eoidul  till  he  snores  again,  bnt  be  wa&es 
up  as  devilish  as  ever:  and  now  he's  taken  to  pinching 
Riy  arms  black  and  blue,  and  he's  down  in  the  streets, 
when  we  are  oat,  and  roars  till  a  mob  gathers  about  ns  — 
and  pats  his  toys  in  the  fire  after  he's  broke  them  aU  — ■ 
and  it's  a  mercy  he's  not  set  the  house  on  flra  its^, 
air.* 

This  promising  boy  lives  and  dies  in  a  nrnwn^ 
to  ftilfil  all  the  omens  of  his  early  day ;  though 
we  trust  there  are  few  fiithos,  eren  among  Lcmdon 
merchants,  so  wilfiiUy  blind  as  Mi.  John  Smith. 
We  would  ajso  venture  to  hope  that  there  are  few 
husbands  so  ooanely  careless.  His  wife  is  indeed 
a  nobody,  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  most  expres- 
sire  term,  and  as  such  she  is  drawn  to  the 
Ufe.  His  daughter  Jane,  who  by  the  way  is 
the  heroine,  seems  a  girl  of  more  than  oommcm 
sense,  but  unluckily  the  picture  is  not  life-like ; 
but  his  mother-in-law,  Urs.  Brown,  somewhat 
atones  fbr  that  deficiency.  She  is  a  stout-hearted 
lady,  particularly  strong  in  the  htmte  government, 
and  amuses  the  reader  by  e^Mting  herself  in  a 
mumer  Buffimentily  ridiooloas  and  eharaeteristie. 
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LIFE  ASSUEA3TCE  C0MPAKIE8. 


BrltM  Empire  Kutul  Kre  Assnranoe  Seeiety.— At 

the  annual  meeting  of  this  Company,  held  at  their  offices, 
37,  New  Bridge-street,  Biackfriare,  James  Low,  Esq.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company,  presiding,  the  Secretary 
Tead  the  following  report : — 

**Tbe  NMional  System  of  Fire  Assurance,  based  upon 
the  Hutnad  princnple,  fioanded  by  tiiis  Corapany  five  years 
since,  has  continned  up  to  the  present  time  to  meet  vith 
unshated  prosperity, 

"  Tliis  system,  which  gives  the  security  of  an  Assur- 
ance against  damage  by  Fire  to  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lataMi  of  Uiis  country  at  cost  price,  fosters  the  prorident 
nabita  of  tlie  people,  by  reducing  to  the  lowest  pomt  Uie 
necessary  outlay.  ' 

"The  Directors  of  this  Cranpany  have  p<vulaiised 


tills  principle  by  the  establishing  of  Bnadi  Ofllces  tad 
Agencies,and  the  dissemination  of  infimnatioD,  by  meant 
of  the  i^efS,  throughput  the  comdzy ;  believing  tlut  the 

Erinciple  of  JUutuid  Fire  Assurance  requires  oi^  to  be 
nown  and  understood  generally,  to  be  univexBsUy  prsD- 
tised. 

**  They  have  also,  doxing  the  past  year,  obtained  the 
additUMial  sacnzity  a  Guarantee  Fund  of  ^aot^OOO^ 
which  has  been  effected  wiUioat  iataHivuqc  wteh  th* 
Mutual  prindple  upon  which  tha  Company  is  foqnded. 

"  It  is  believed  that  a  very  large  pn^rtion  of  lie 
property  in  this  country  is  uninsured,  affording  ample 
scope  for  the  operation  of  this  Company ;  and  the  Biree- 
tors  have  urged  iqion  the  Agenta  and  PDliey4udd«  of 
the  Company  earnestly  to  make  luown  its  features  (o 
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persons  not  at  preseot  assured  in  a  Mutual  Office.   With  | 
this  view,  also,  nearly  two  hundred  respectable  persons 
have  been  appointed  as  additional  Agents  donng  the 
past  year. 

"  The  business  of  the  Company  has  vet7  considerably 
Increased  daring  the  past  year,  and  the  losses  have  been, 
both  in  the  year  and  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Company,  less  than  half  the  premiums  received ;  and  it 
is  considered,  that  if  the  vigorous  measiires  in  operation 
for  the  safe  extension  of  the  Company's  business  be  ably 
seconded  by  the  PoUoy-hoIders,  still  more  encouraging 
reanlts  irill  appear  In  the  year  ensoing. 

**  The  Directors  reported  last  year  that  they  had  ap- 
plied to  Government  to  remove  a  very  onerous  tax 
imposed  under  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  whereby  every  Mu- 
tual Office  had  to  pay  a  registration  fee  of  Is.  per  Policy- 
holder, which  seeing  that  the  Company  has  issued  above 
9,000  ^hciea,  amounted  to  a  considerable  yearly  sum. 
The  Duwctois  are  happy  to  state,  that,  upon  these  repre- 
sentations, the  above  tax  was  removed,  and  the  removal 
made  to  apply  to  all  Mutual  Offices,  whether  for  Fire  or 
life  Assurance.  And  if  the  suggestions  the  Directors  are 
about  offering  to  Government  in  respect  to  the  partial 
abolition  of  the  Fire  Insm-ance  Duty  are  equally  success- 
ful, two  great  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Fire  Insurance 
amoDff  the  masses  of  the  middle  and  woddng-dasaes  will 
bave  been  removed. 

"  During  the  last  year  2,016  new  policies  have  been 
issued  by  the  Company,  assuring  propraty  to  the  extent 
ol  £QiO,6&l,  and  making  the  total  assurances  effected 
8,782  for  £3,004,68 1  sterling. 

"The  receipts  of  the  past  year  have  been  £8,124  2s.  lOd. 
being  — 

Premiums      ....        £4,107  li  8 

Duty  £4,016    8  2 

"  The  total  receipts  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Company  — 

Premiums  ....  ^£12,385  18  3 
Duty  £1'2^9  2  a 

Total       .      .      .      £24,828   0  6 
**The  DIrectOTs  recommend  the  Policy-holders  to 
extend  the  Mutual  principle,  by  inducing  their  Mends  to 
insure  their  property  with  the  Company." 

United  Hatoal  lab  Asinranoe  Society. — The  fourth 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Offices,  Charing-cross. 
Ceipt.  Fitzmaurice  presidedin  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Sir  BobertPrice,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.Golvin 
(the  Actuary)  read  Uie  following  report  and  balance- 
sheet  :  — 

"  The  Directors  of  the  'United  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society'  have  much  satiiifiaction  in  meeting  the  Members 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  submitting  to  them  the  fisl- 
lowing  report  of  the  Society's  progress. 

"  During  the  ^ear  ending  31st  May  last,  327  proposals 
have  been  received,  and  103  policies  issued,  assuring 
BomB  amotmting  to  jG40,438,  and  vielding  an  addition 
to  the  previous  annual  income  of  £lfi76  6b.  0d.  per  an- 
num. 

"Since  the  Slst  May  last,  62  policies  have  been  is- 
sued, and  the  total  result  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Society  to  the  present  time  may  be  shortly  stated  as 
Allows: — 1,105  proposals  have  been  received,  and  80O 
policies  issued,  assming  the  sum  of  £StlO,4Ai  ISs.,  and 
yielding  an  annual  income  from  premiumsof  £7,278  ^.7d. 
The  number  of  policies  actually  in  force  at  the  present 
time,  after  deducting  lapsed  policies  and  elaims,  is,  712 ; 
the  amoimt  assured,  £177,181  18b.;  and  the  annual 
income,  £6,093  9s.  2d. 

"  The  amount  pud  in  claims  under  policies  during 
the  year  is  £2,100  2s.  Of  this  amount,  however,  £500 
belong  strictly  to  last  year's  aeconnts  (as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  that  report),  the  dums  having  arisen  in 
that  year,  thoi^h  they  did  not  fall  to  be  paid  till  the  pre- 
eent  year.  Yoor  Directors  may  be  allowed  to  state  that 
Ihese  claims  were  aU  paid  with  promptness,  and  to  add 
that,  in  the  m^ority  of  cases,  tlie  parties  assured  would 
never  have  had  suggested  to  them  this  act  of  provident 
teethonght,  by  whioh  the  misery  arising  from  total  des- 


titution has  hem  averted,  bat  for  ^tha  agency  of  this 

Society. 

'*  Two  other  claims  of  small  amount  have  been  ad- 
mitted, and  will  be  paid  in  due  course. 

"Your  Directors,  satisfied  of  the  favourable  progress 
of  the  Society,  have  not  thot^ht  it  necessaiy  this  year  to 
make  a  valuation  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  It  is  a  task 
of  considerable  labour,  which,  irom  a  recent  increase  of 
official  business,  the  Actuary  has  not  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, but  as  it  will  be  necessary,  in  conformity  with  the 
deed  of  settlement,  to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  afibirs  of  the  Society  in  the  next  year,  wim  a  view 
to  the  first  division  of  profits,  the  financial  position  of 
the  Society  will  then  be  fully  and  clearly  shown. 

"  Three  Directors  retire  by  rotation,  but  offer  them- 
selves for  re-election,  viz.  Sir  Bobert  Price,  Bart,,  M.P., 
the  Hon.  W.  E.  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

"  Air.  J.  F.  Aldridge,  the  Members'  Auditor,  also  retires, 
but  offers  himself  for  re-election. 

(Signed)  "  BoBEBT  Pbicb,  CSiidmUQ.'* 

"London,  U,  Charing-eroas,  Hth  July,  1853." 

Bakatee-iheetfrom  Ut  June,  1653,  to  SUt  Mag,  1868. 

Dr.                    heceipts.  £    s.  d. 

Balance  &om  last  year's  account     .  .  07T  16  9 

Cash  advanced  by  Directors  and  others  .  850   0  0 

Assurance  premiums       •      .      .  .  5,603   4  3 


Cb.  exfehditube. 
General  expenses — 
Bent  and  taxes  •      .   381  17  1 

Advertising  .  .  ,  .  81  15  9 
Stationery  and  printing  ,  178  5  4 
Office  expenses,  messengers, 

postages,  parcels,  stamps, 

and  petty  charges  .  .  107  8  11 
Salaries  .  .  .  .  505  0  0 
Law  charges  and  registration 

fees  6   7  0 

Agency  charges  andtravelUng 

expenses  ....  148  7  8 
Commission  .  .  •  213  4  6 
Medical  fees  .  .  .  .  170  4  0 
Auditors'  fees  .  .  .  21  0  0 
Directors' fees  .  .  .  225  15  11 
Interest  pud  .  140  9  6 
Leasreoeived    .     92   8  5 

,   48   1  8 


£6,931   1  0 
£    B.  d. 


.  1,902   7  6 

Re-BBsnrance   ......  351  12  5 

Loans  (including  holf-pms.,  £397  ISs.  4d.  1,600   4  10 

Policy  stamps  (balance)         .      .      .  0  19  0 

Income-tax      ....>■  T5  10 

Claims  paid   S^OO  3  0 

Policy  surrendered         .      .            .  3  18  5 
Balance  of  cash  at  bonkers*      465    1  1 
Do.  in  office     ...        77  14  8 
Do.  in  hands  of  agents      .      163   4  4 

  006   0.  1 


£6,931   1  0 

Eagto  bninuuM  Omapai^.— At  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Company,  held  at  Bad- 
ley^  Hotel,  New  Bridge^treet,  BlaekfUars ;  Writer  An- 
derson Peacock,  Esq.,  in  the  chair ;  Mr.  Jellicoe  read  Hie 
following  report : — 

"  The  Directors  are  gratified  at  being  enabled  to  submit 
to  the  proprietors  the  following  very  satisfactory  report, 
made  by  the  Company's  Auditors. 

" '  To  the  Chairman,  Depoty-Chaiiman,  and  Directors 
of  the  Bagte  Insturance  Company. 

"'denuiamen — Annexed  we  beg  to  present  yon  with 
OUT  AnnualBeport  of  the  state  of  the  Company's  aeconnts 
to  the  30th  June,  1659. 

"  *  We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 
" '  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

<■ '  Ei^le  Office,  10th  August,  1853."' 
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Surplus  Fund  Account. 

INCOME  OF  THE  YEAB  ESDINQ  30th  JTJKE,  18a3. 

£  8. 

153,039  4 


Balance   in   hand,  30tb 
June,  16!>3  . 

New  premiums  received  . 

Old      ditto      ditto  . 

Annuities  Bnd  interest  on 
mortg«g«a  . 

Dividends  on  fimded  pro- 
perty .... 

Profit  on  final  sale  of  stock 


8,31T  3 
90,338  19 


83,153  10  0 


6,  f)S9  IS 

7,  U<13  0 


137,031  11  11 


CHIBOB  OF  THE  YEAB. 

Dividend  to  proprietors  . 

Claims  .... 

64,957  0 

0 

Bonns  .... 

3,830  15 

2 

PoU(»es  Burrendered 

1,637  4 

3 

Annuities       .  . 

1,323  10 

3 

Re-aflsurances 

3,751  3 

7 

Commission  . 

3,317  0 

4 

Medical  fees    ■  . 

i39  13 

8 

Income  tax     .      .  . 

071  10 

4 

Ei^enBes  of  management 

6,101  0 

5 

Balance  on  30th  Tone,  1853,  as  bdov 

^300,070  16  8 
£     8.  d. 
6,340   0  0 


85,618  18  5 


Balane*  Sheet. 

IJABnJTTES. 


Interest  due  to  proprietors 
Claims  and  bonns  unpaid 

Valne  of  suns  assured  by  the  Company  1,383,030  6 
Sondry  accoonts  .....  883  4 
Proprietors'  fund  . 


£300,070  16  8 

£     8.  d. 
5,635  18  9 
39,906   7  4 
1 
0 


121,524    0  0 


ASSETS. 

Amount  invested  in  Life  interests* 
„         „  Mortgages'. 
„        „  Reversions 

Sundry  accoimts 

3  per  oent  Reduced  Annuities      .  ■ 

3*         „  „  .  . 

Consolidated  Long  Annuities 
Cash  and  bills  .... 
Advanced  on  the  Company's  policies 
Agents'  balances  .... 
Value  of  assunnee  premiums 


-    319,735  18 

3 

£1,788,489  14 

5 

£  B. 

d. 

.   350,185  18 

7 

.    313,177  15 

1 

,     13,007  1 

0 

3,374  12 

3 

.      70,03»  1 

11 

.     70,180  10 

10 

6,600  13 

8 

10,773  6 

3 

.     23,533  0 

7 

.     11,786  18 
.   009,893  3 

7 

8 

£1,788,489  14  6 

"  Itvrill  be  seen  by  this  ROport  that  the  new  business 
of  the  year  has  considerably  exceeded  the  average  of  the 
lastfive  yeais,  while  the  claims  are  less  by  £4,173  10s.  3d. 
than  they  were,  one  year  with  another,  during  that  period. 

"  The  expenses,  owing  to  certain  charges  incidenlAl  to 
the  recent  division  of  surplus,  are  somewhat  greater  this 
year  than  previously. 

"The  total  income  of  the  year  is  £137,031  lis.  lid., 
and  the  total  outlay  £01,858  18s.  5d.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  all  demands,  and 

*  Indoding  interest  due. 


making  provision  for  eveiy  olum  ascertfdned  at  the  time 
of  making  up  the  account,  of  £45,173  13s.  6d. 

"  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  balance  of  the  snr- 
plus  fUnd  was  last  stated  to  be  £153,039  4s.  Bd.  This 
is  DOW  Increased  by  the  operations  of  the  year  to 
i:i08,31l  183.  3d.,  subject  of  course  to  such  chuiges  as 
mfty  be  found  to  arise  when  a  re-vslnation  t^the  Com- 
pany's assets  and  liabilities  shall  be  made. 

"The  Directors  hatve  hod  ocoeiot  t#  sfll  tont  some 
stock,  to  proride  for  certain  Savesti^eifts ;  'and  tf  ey  are 
happy  to  say  that  it  has  realised,  as  will  !be  'observed, 
£7,943  Os.  Bd.  more  than  it  cosL  Looking  upon  this 
so  much  interest  received  during  the  year,  the  assets  at 
the  commencement  of  it,  viz.  £738,884 17s.  lid.,  may  be 
considered  as  having  yielded,  on  the  average,  £5  38.  lid. 
per  cent. 

"  The  assets,  as  they  stood  on  the  30th  June  last,  were 
invested  as  follows,  viz. 

Per  annum.  Per  cent. 
£      B.   d.  £   s.  d.   £  8.  d. 

146,830  14   5  in  Government 

securities, yielding  5,739  17  11  or3  4  7 
343,574  13    0  in  mortgages  .    .14,013   3   6or4   1  10 
331,436   1  11  in  life  intetwts   .13,733  14  7or&10  0 
13,007   1   0  in  reversions      .     480  4  8or4  0  0 
35,707  10   8  unproductive 


£708,606  10  0 


£91,067  1  8  £4  3  3 


And  the  mean  rate  of  interest  yielded  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
£4  39.  3d.  per  cent  per  annum." 

The  proceedings  terminated  by  an  amiounoement  frmt 
the  chairman,  of  a  dividend  of  6  per  oent,  payable  ia 

October  inst 

Buopean  LUs  Inmnuue  and  Annuity  Company.— At 
the  annual  general  meeting  <^  this  Company,  the  IK. 
rectors  submitted  their  report  for  the  past  year,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  Mrtieulara  >-Dnring  the 
year  1853, 375  newpolides  havehe^  completed,  insoring 
the  sum  of  £106,873  16s.  Od.,  the  premiums  upon  which 
amount  to  £6,331 15s.  Id.  The  amount  proposed  tox  in- 
surance daring  the  same  period  was  £334,476  3s.  6d. ;  of 
which  was  ifOmpleted  £106,870  16s.  9d.;  deeliDed, 
£54,749  10s.  6d. ;  not  completed,  withdrawn,  sod  out- 
standing, £ra,855  6s.  3d.  The  claims  paid  daring  the 
same  period  have  amounted  to  £33,559  16s.  lOd.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-one  policies  have  lapsed  within  the 
year,  insuring  £124,341  38.  Od.,  upon  which  has  been 
paid  for  claims  and  siurenders,  £34,435  Os.  5d.  During 
the  same  period  0  annuitants  have  died,  to  whom  the 
Company  was  paying  annually  the  sum  of  £383  Ids.  2d.: 
the  value  of  that  sum  is  £1,388  to  ibe  credit  of  the  office. 
The  operations  of  the  Company  have  been  extended  to 
Germany,  to  Belgium,  and  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and 
the  Directors  have  great  reason  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the 
result  of  the  continental  business,  and  have  pleasure  in 
reporting  that,  as  as  the  arrangements  have  been 
completed,  they  are  working  exceedingly  weLL  The  Di- 
rectors have  very  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the 
meeting  upon  the  snccess  which  has  attmided  their  efRnts 
during  the  last  few  yesrs;  a  success  which  they  feel  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  active  exertions  of  the  Com- 
pany's SecretJuy,  W.  B.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  whose  servicesthey 
think  itwould  not  be  right  to  omit  this  opportuni^'  of  ex- 
pressing their  unqualified  (probation.  The  business 
of  tbe  day  having  terminated,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  voted  to  Henry  Holland  Barriswi,  Bsq.,  for  his  abb 
and  impartial  ocmdnct  in  the  chair. 
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Ik  concluding  thia  series  of  Essays,  we  are  now 
to  justify  the  general  plan,  which  has  been  laid 
out,  and  partly  completed,  for  Urn  comparatiTe 
review  of  our  three  great  poet  fiiends.   We  have 
sketched  tiieir  historic  lives  and  practical  expe- 
rience; we  have  also,  for  flu  sub  of  helping 
readers  to  mnpathise  with  the  elder  two,  and  to 
makedae  allowance  for  tiie  errors,  which  .Sschylns 
and  Dante  shared  with  all  the  wodd  of  their  own 
times,  briefly  indicated,  by  three  or  four  citations 
md  remarks,  (cast  in  the  course  of  their  biography 
like  milestones  that  are  placed  in  the  road  to  in- 
dicate the  distance  &om  another  stage  of  progress,) 
tbe  unequal  bias  of  moral  influences,  and  the  im- 
perfect cultnre,  which  those  noble  minds  had  to 
undei^o ;  the  Greek  living,  as  Dante  would  say, 
"nel  tempo  degli  Dei  ftUsi  e  bugiardi;"  the 
Italian  living,  as  Milton  would  say,  in  "  the  black 
md  settled  night  of  ignorance  and  antichristian 
tyranny,  when  the  huge  overshadowing  train  of 
error  luid  almost  swept  the  stars  out  of  the  firma- 
ment of  the  Church."    "We  did  not  attempt  to 
characterise  the  religious  impressions  of  Milton 
himself;  because  that  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  ideas  of  Christian  Puritanism,  which  is  re- 
quired to  appreciate  the  moral  status  of  our 
countryman,  must  have  been  supplied,  to  most  of 
OB,  by  conversation  with  the  serions  people  of  our 
own  day,  and,  to  many  of  us,  by  our  individual 
convictions.    The  representatives  of  every  sect 
and  every  religious  prijic^)le,  that  mingled  in  the 
discussions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still  exist 
among  us,  although  considerably  chang^  in  their 
nlations  to  eaoh  other,  and  having  mitigated 
ti^ppily  their  mutual  strife.    The  essential  prin- 
ts^ of  modem  Protestantism,  the  assertion  of 
wwlute  freedom  of  conscience,  is  winiung  more 
8*neral  acknowledgement;  and  it  was  this,  toge- 
™er  witii  the  recognition  of  that  truth  by  which 
the  right  to  the  liberty  of  thought  is  warranted ; 
namely,  the  intrinaio  and  inalienable  value  of 
f^mnity — a  truth  attested  by  every  one  of  the 
great  movements  of  modem  society,  by  revolutions 
of  polity,  and  of  social  manners,  by  free  trade,  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  tone  of  all  our 
Pfswhing  and  literature, — it  was  these  twoie- 
Toih  zx.— jro.  ooxxxiz. 


lated  and  consequent  propositions,  of  which  one 
of  the  ibremost  heralds  was  John  Milton.  We 
have  been  contented,  therefore,  with  naming  him 
as  the  great  religions  poet  of  Protestantism ; 
without  undertaking  to  analyse  his  own  creed,  or 
test  his  sectarian  partialities.  His  controver- 
sial writings,  especially  since  the  publicataon,  iA 
1825,  of  his  long  lost  tract  upon  Ghriituui  I>oo- 
trine,  afford  the  most  explicit  information  upon 
all  those  subjects,  of  which  the  zealous  lure 
been  quite  ready  to  avail  themselves. 

Some  reader  may  have  asked,  how  can  this 
lengthy  account  of  the  political,  the  religious  and 
philosophical  engagements  of  our  poets  be  requi- 
site, to  enable  ua  to  appreciate  their  ^o*</y?  Is 
not  a  poem,  like  a  statue,  or  an  air  of  music,  a 
pure  creatiu<e  of  fine  art,  whose  charms  we  enjoy 
quite  irrespectively  of  the  disposition  of  it»  author? 
Were  not  these,  poeta  who  wrote  "  not  for  an  age 
but  for  all  time  ?"  It  is  for  us  to  answer  such  an 
ol^ectioD,  and  to  justify  the  biographical  mode  of 
criticism,  which  we  have  followed.  We  confess, 
then,  that  imaginative  art, — ^valuable  and  agreeable 
as  its  productions  jnay  be  for  their  own  sake, — 
would  not  afiect  us  vehanently,  if  we  did  not 
habitually  regard  them  as  a  communication  of  the 
author's  mind.  It  is  because  a  poem,  though  it 
he,  like  tiie  great  WDiks  of  Homer  and  of  Shak- 
roeare,  devoid  of  a  angle  express  introduction  of 
the  author^B  perwnal  affi^is,  mmt  htj  neverthdess, 
a  most  vivid  revelation  himself,  and  of  the 
choicest  part  of  himself,  consciously  selected  and 
refincHi,  ttiot  we  study  the  poem  for  evw,  with  a 
love  and  admiration  as  warm  as  if  we  dosped  t^e 
poet's  has^,  eiqdored  his  &ce,  and  beard  his 
liviog  tongue.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  claim 
the  men  who  talk  to  us  in  books,  as  real  associates 
anfl  companions  of  our  own.  Eor  our  part,  we 
cherish  liie  poets,  rather  for  what  they  art  to  us, 
than  for  what  they  give  us.  It  is  not  so  with 
didactic  and  scientific  literature,  which  we  may 
esteem  as  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  instmo- 
tion.  The  poetry  is  the  expression  of  a  man's 
humour ;  it  is  the  frank  effusion  of  hia  feelings; 
it  is  wlmt  we  seek  in  a  friend's  confidence,  tmly 
separated  from  imperta^^^i^^^i^  elevate^^nio 
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ideal  harmony  of  utterance.  TFTuit  is  it  we  desire 
a  friend  to  tell  us,  in  the  hour  of  intimate  com- 
munion, that  we  may  learn  to  know  him  better  ? 
Is  it  not  the  confession  of  his  heart's  secret,  of 
his  affections,  of  his  hope  and  fbor;  of  what 
pleases  and  of  what  disgusts  him,  of  his  sUfferiEge 
in  reality,  and  of  his  aspirations  to  a  ffiirer  life 
than  reality  affords  f  And  what  else  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poei's  teomlbunicatioiL  but  ;  -Which 
is  the  more  dear  to  the  listener,  when  it  is  di- 
vested of  egotism,  when  it  apx>carB  to  be  narrating, 
not  my  story,  but  yours  and  ours,  the  feelings  and 
the  fate  of  our  common  humanity,  shown  in  a 
fictitioas  example  ?  Do  not  we  feel,  that  while 
the  poet  seems  to  be  talking  of  Othello  and  of 
Hector,  and  of  transactions  in  which  neither  we 
nor  Shakspeare  were  actually  concerned,  he  is,  in 
real  sincerity,  talking  of  the  mysteries  and  the 
capacities  of  his  own  heart,  which  is  a  faithful 
mirror  to  our  own  heart,  "  as  in  water  face  an- 
swereth  to  face  ? "  "What  profounder  confidence, 
what  sweeter  sad  counsel,  rfiould  we  long  to  have 
in  his  company,  if  he  were  in  London  to-day,  or 
if,  as  Charles  Lamb  wished  to  do,  we  "  heard  his 
sweet  voice  hid  us  welcome  in  heaven  ? "  This 
candour,  this  ingenuous  abandon,  with  which  the 
man  of  genius,  who  never  uses  it  may  be,  the  first 
personal  pronoun,  does  yet  allow  us  to  perceive 
his  private  prepussefflions,  or  imparts  to  us,  with- 
out reserve,  lus  smtimente  an^  views  of  life, 
sufficiently  excuses  our  demand  for  his  biography, 
as  the  proper  oomplemrait  of  his  poetical  works. 
Iforeover,  Dante  and  Milton  have  indulged  in 
directly  autobiographical  statements  and  allusions, 
more  freely  than  any  other  writers  except  the 
lyrical  ones,  who  made  it  their  sole  task  to  express 
their  own  emotions.  Not  only  does  the  poem 
reveal  the  man ;  the  knowledge  of  the  man  ex- 
plains the  poem.  His  apiiit  is  the  soul  of  its 
fabric,  and  transpires  through  all  the  pores  of 
langu^e ;  it  is  interesting,  then,  to  look  how  the 
same  spirit  animated  his  real  life.  It  was  in 
practice  and  endurance,  in  the  realities  of  effort, 
pleasure,  and  pain,  that  he  acquired  the  stuf  to 
make  up  into  poetry ;  the  passions  and  faculties 
of  humanity  can  be  learned  in  no  other  school. 
This  consideration  we  have  already  insisted  upon, 
when  we  spoke  of  the  poets  as  men  of  business, 
men  of  the  world.  As  we  have  seen  them  all 
three,  in  their  day  md  generadon,  active  in  poli- 
tieel  flairs  and  afterwards  disappointed,  super- 
seded by  revolutionary  agencies  against  which 
tiiey  protested  without  avail,  so  it  is  remarkable, 
that  they  were,  each  in  hia  grey  and  venerable 
years,  placed  in  a  kind  of  isolation  among  their 
eoniemporanes,  as  if  they  sat  upon  some  eminence 
withdrawn  from  the  actual  bustle  of  the  world, 
and  favourable  to  the  contemplation  of  etem^ 
human  interests.  They  became,  icatead  of  suc- 
cessful statesmen,  the  chief  of  religious  poets.  In 
this  character,  we  had  to  consider,  secondly,  their 
relation  to  the  peculiar  notions,  which  wwe  ac- 
cepted in  their  respective  ages,  in  regard  to  human 
duty  and  destiny,  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  ex- 
istehce,  and  the  supernatural  relations  of  man. 
ItwouU  not  have  been  becoming,  to  discuss  those 


solemn  themes  unreservedly,  in  the  pages  of  a 
popular  magazine  .like  this;  but  the  few  su^es- 
tions,  that  we  offered,  may  serve  to  point  out 
where  a  way  is  open  to  the  researches  of  those 
who  choose  to  explore  the  Hellenic  mythol<^,  or 
the  scholastic  philosophy  of  medisval  Catholicism, 
with  the  aid  of  such  guides  as  Ott&ied,  HiiUer, 
and  Droysen,  in  the  one  casof  and  Ozanato  In  ^ 
other. 

If  onr  readers  will  refer  to  the  general  oherva- 

tions,  with  which  we  introduced  these  Essays,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  we  esteem  these  mighty 
poets,  as  distinguished  from  most  others,  in  the 
primal  originality,  and  massive  solidity,  of  their 
mental  substance.  "We  do  not  mean, —  for  it  is 
not  the  case  with  them, — originality  of  invention. 
They  liberally  gathered  the  fruits  of  others'  fancy, 
and  used,  with  a  royal  prerogative,  whatever  they 
found;  Js&chylus  took  his  incidents  from  the 
Grecian  epic,  and  his  choral  style  from  the  Grecian 
lyrical  compositions;  Dante  collected  a  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  personages,  from  all  the  history 
and  romances  he  had  ever  read,  to  people  the 
ultramundane  regions,  of  which  monkish  tradi- 
tions, and  vulgar  fables,  suggested  to  him  the 
topography  and  climate ;  Milton  borrowed  more, 
because  he  had  studied  more ;  and  the  scholar  has 
a  right  to  borrow,  as  he  did,  thoughts  for  which 
he  paid  laige  interest  in  the  new  value  and  cur- 
rency his  genius  bestowed  T^>on  them.  The  in- 
vention of  plots  was  not  their  task ;  we  doubt^ 
whether  it  be  the  task  of  any  human  intellisence. 
What  are  the  liew  stories,  and  who  invents  them  ? 
Strip  any  romantic  tale  of  its  accessories,  deprive 
it  of  colour  and  character,  leaving  the  mere  trans- 
action, reported  briefly ;  who  will  claim  its  au- 
thorship ?  None  but  J^ature,  "rt'ho  is  the  only 
original  novelist,  presenting  us,  now  and  then,  in 
her  various  yet  ever  consistent  productions,  the 
facts  that  appear  in  the  newspapers,  in  courts  of 
law,  in  history,  with  new  cotobinations  of  circum- 
stances, harmonised  by  the  infallible  canon  of 
reahty.  Shakspeare  was  not  an  inventor  in  this 
sense;  nor  was  ^scbylus,  l)ante,  or  Milton. 
Their  illustrations  and  imagery,  too,  were  not  un- 
frequently,  —  Milton's  nsmdly,  —  adopted  from 
conventiomil  types,  aa  must  be  done  by  every 
poet,  more  or  less ;  though  ..Sschylus  and  Dante, 
by  virtue  of  their  vigorous  perceptive  faculty  and 
healthy  sensuous  oi^;anisation,  added  more  abun- 
dantly to  the  store,  which,  in  a  oomjtaratively 
early  period  of  their  langxiages,  each  had  found 
but  scantily  fomishcd.  'Wherein,  therefore,  does 
the  originality  of  their  poetry  consist  ?  It  is  in 
that  which  constitutes  the  elementary  substahee 
of  poetry;  we  mean,  its  sektiubni.  liecause 
this,  which  is  the  ethereal  essence  of  a  work  of 
art,  belongs  to  a  sincere  author,  and  is  not  imi- 
tated from  a  foreign  example, —  as  the  external 
maimer  and  the  structure  of  his  poem  may  be,— but 
is  the  genuine  effusion  of  his  own  temperament^ 
we  esteem  him  an  original  poet,  tf  by  research, 
or  by  Bupematural  revelation, —  supposing  a  hv- 
ing  Muse  to  stand  at  the  student's  elfaow, — he 
can  obtain  the  knowledge  of,  unparalleled  events 
and  of  dramatic  situati&Ztf  that  m^aw  all  iuttf- 
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ests  of  real  life, —  if  he  can,  by  uaderstanding  all 

Ecience  and  all  mysteries,  supply  himself  with 
Bimiles  and  metaphors  out  of  the  entire  universe, 
which  never  occurred  to  any  other  fancy, —  if  he 
can  utter  musical  unheard-of  modulationB  of  lau- 
g^uage ;  nay,  if  he  can  employ  a  fresh  language, 
speaking  with  a  tongue  beyond  those  of  men-  or 
angels, —  yet,  if  the  feelings,  to  which  his  poetry 
would  appeal,  be  not  his  own,  if  his  rapture  be 
affected  and  his  solemnity  a  sham, —  then  his  in- 
genious fabric,  which  has  been  planned  and  buUt 
by  the  cold  hand  of  intellect,  and  decorated  with 
glittering  jewels  of  wit,  resembles  an  edifice  of  the 
frost  upon  the  Neva,  beautiful  and  brilliant,  but 
an  unfit  lodging  for  the  warm  human  heart,  mA 
will  Timish  before  the  glow  of  natural  ai^ction. 

"  Then,  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered, '  I  have  felt' " 

Now,  the  great  poets,  the  immortal  popular  poets, 
whom  we  delight  to  celebrate,  did  so  stand  up, 
"  Uke  a  man  in  wrath, ' '  because  they  were  in  wrath, 
and  speak  or  sing  with  the  cordial  voice  of  pas- 
sion, till  their  big  rage  had  abated  itself  by  dis- 
duuge,  and  their  vehement  natures  went  on  to 
poor  forth  sweeter  and  loftier  tones,  in  harmony 
with  the  celestial  obnoord  of  the  spheres.  Their 
^try*  was  the  full  utterance  of  their  emotional, 
m  union  with  their  intellectual  faculties.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  as  pertinent  for  us  to  r^ard  their 
oharaeteristic  mood  and  spirit  as  the  degne  of 
their  knowledge  and  taste. 

Vfe  affirm,  that  certain  aesthetic  qualities  of 
their  poetry,  in  which,  though  diflFering  widely  in 
knowledge  and  taste,  ^schylus,  Dante,  and  Mil- 
ton resemble  each  other,  have  the  original  motive 
of  their  exhibition,  in  certain  moral  sentiments, 
in  which  these  men,  who  differed  also  in  some 
features  of  personal  character,  did  agree  with 
each  other,  and  that  they  were  impressed  with 
those  sentiments  more  profoundly  than  ordinary 
men.  It  is  not  only  by  didactb  sentences  and  by 
the  direct  expression  of  noble  feelings,  nor  is  it 
only  by  warning  or  promising  examples,  that  the 
poet  inculcates  a  high  moiety.  The  spring  of 
evCTy  virtue  is  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  free 
wiU.  To  invigorate  this  main  power  of  human 
nature,  by  exercising  it  through  sympathy  with 
oontei^ing  emotions,  is  the  true  mission  of  the 
poet.  When  such  an  effect  is  realised,  the 
Bathetic  means  are  pathos  and  sublimity.  Let  us 
refer  to  the  remarks  of  Schiller,  quoted  m  a  former 
essay,  (On  the  Poetry  of  Hfurtml  Enthusiasm). 
"The  ultimate  aim  of  Art  is  to  represent  what 
is  «Qpersensual ;  and  the  art  of  the  tragedian 
especially  does  this,  by  making  our  moral  inde- 
pendence of  the  physical  laws  appear  incarnate, 
in  the  condition  of  suffering.    The  free  principle 


•  We  have  read  a  good  many  "  Theories  of  Poetry," 
u)d  some  of  them  containiag  a  good  deal  of  truth  ;  but 
noDe  has  appeared  more  satisfactory,  than  the  definition 
we  heard  given  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  A.  J.  Scott :  — 
"  Poetry  expresses  that  condition  of  mind  in  which  all 
the  f^alUe»  are  in  harmonious  exercise,"  The  common 
remark,  that  the  poetic  disposition  is  that,  in  which  the 
imagination  supplies  concrete  ideas  to  coirespoiid  with 
the  emotions  of  the  heart,  agrees  vith  this  de&oitioo. 


within  us  only  becomes  known  to  us,  through  the 
resistance  it  opposes  to  the  violence  done  to  the 
senses."  The  same  observation  is  made  by  Schlegel, 
as  justifying  the  introduction  of  harshness  and 
cruelty  in  tragic  compositions.  "  Inward  liberty, 
and  external  necessi^  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
world  of  tragedy."  We  believe,  that  if  the  poetry 
of  ^schylus,  Dante,  and  Milton  be  eicbllent  in 
sublimity,  the  reason  of  that  excellence  is,  that 
the  men  were  so  manful  of  spirit ;  and,  that  if 
their  genius  inclined,  by  a  natural  bias  which 
even  their  refinement  of  taste  was  not  equal  to 
correct,  to  represent  objects  of  terror  aiid  paiil, — 
the  reason  was,  that,  intuitively  finding  in  such 
conceptions  the  indulgence  of  their  combative 
energy,  they  came  iinconsciously  to  prefer  those 
ideal  aspects  of  life  in  which  the  sool  appears  to 
endure  and  defy  the  utmost  ooncdvablo  severity 
of  sensible  torture  and  anguish  of  the  natural 
affections.  This  propensity  to  rush  on  to  meet 
the  menaces  of  death,  or  to  dwell  with  a  fearful 
joy  upon  the  veige  of  the  precipice,  anticipating 
the  crash  of  ruin,  is  characteristic  of  a  mind 
"  covered  ^Vith  the  shadow  of  the  Infinite,"  strong 
in  the  conscious  possession  of  a  personal  ml^ 
vigilant  in  mental  introspection,  and  holding  at  a 
respectful  distance  the  attractions  of  sensual  ex- . 
periencc.  Such  an  eminent  spiritual  power  ii 
that  of  Milton,  which  bespeaks  its  presence  in  the 
fiery  pool,  where  the  rebel  archangel,  discovering; ' 
by  pain,  that  *'  the  mind  is  its  own  place,"  gathers 
up  and  musters  the  forces  of  his  morid  nature : 

What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
AU  is  not  lost;  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  imra(»tal  hate, 
And  coura^  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  le  else,  not  to  be  overcome." 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  power,  defying  force  and 
fate,  that  Satan  bids  the  "horrors,  hail;"  and  the 
poet's  heart  goes  with  him,  and  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  midst  of  "adamantine  chains  and  penal 
fire."  It  BtimulateB  him  to  endure  even  more 
repugnant  scenes,  tmrelieved  by  the  expreasibn  of 
heroic  sentiment ;  as  in  the  vision  of  the  lazar- 
housc,  which  equals  any  Dantcsque  accumulation 
of  gross  torments, — and  in  Uie  utterly  repulsive, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  straogd^  &scinating  mon- 
sters of  Sin  and  Death,  listen  &lt,  that,  in 
things  extremely  revolting,  the  means  are  to  be 
found  of  exciting  a  subhme  reactionary  effort  of 
the  mind.  It  is  true,  that  he  looked  for  sublimity 
elsewhere,  in  the  elements  of  vastness,  vagueness, 
and  obscturity,  wherein  his  imagination  could 
move  like  a  creative  spirit  over  the  antemnndane 
flood; 

"  When  straight  behold  the  throne 
Of  Chaos,  and  his  dark  pavilion  spread 
Wide  o'er  the  wastefid  deep." 

The  blind  poet^  vrhea  he  deplored  his  deprivation 
of  hght,  was  privileged  to  behold  the  majesty  of 
darkness;  no  other,  (perhaps  excepting  Byron,) 
bos  conveyed  so.  much  sense  of  rea^^  into  obscure 
and  indistinct  imprcs8iofiKi  tiz^iifrl£riQrP^c£his 
delicate  appreciation  of  the  graces,  with  his  t^t^ 
cultured  by  the  study  of  melodious  Italy,  itua 
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the  (Grecian  models  of  poetic  harmony,  was  never, 
by  a  passion  for  strong  effects,  tempted  into 
ooarseneu.  Dante,  though  ho  loved  music  and 
flowers,  and  the  beauty  of  woman,  as  fondly  as 
any  of  Ihe  pastoral  tMuntiati  whose  airy  pretti- 
nesses  wem  so  much  admired  by  the  Italianising 
poets  of  England  from  Spenser  to  Hilton,— lived 
in  a  less  potisbcd  age,  when  fierce  passions  were 
vented  in  ranel  deeds  without  remorse,  and  when 
elnb  law  prevailed,  and  violent  rudeness  blunting 
&e  tender  senabililies;  in  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  malefactors  were  actually  punished,  upon 
soma  occasions,  by  being  buried  alive  in  the  earth 
with  tiieir  heads  downwards,  tho  devices  of  bis 
Inferno  would  not  appear  too  shocking  for  poetic 
use.  A  similar  remark  has  been  mode  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  tremendous  and  excessive  atrain  of 
the  ^scbylean  tragedies; — and  of  their  continual 
occupation  with  deeds  of  murder  and  portents 
dire.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world,  at 
that  period,  was  fall  charged  with  thunder  of 
impending  calamity  and  strife,  and  scared  with 
tiie  strange  meteoric  brilliancy  of  ominous  and 
firigbtfril  incidents.  Desperate  and  devoted  reso? 
lution.  in  war,  insane  furious  excitement  in  their 
Teligious  rites,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  action 
ocunbined  witb  passionate  self-consciousnesa,  — 
Jlheie  were  tho  conditions  of  the  popular  mind, 

Shou  sympathies  determined  the  sentiment  of 
•A  earliest  Attic  dramas ;  as  soon  as  the  quaint 
mummeries  and  the  wild  license  of  the  Dionysiac 
festival  b^an  to  be  transfonned,  by  the  genius  of 
poetic  aitists,  into  the  goigeous  spectacle  of  heroic 
deeds,  aoeompanied  1^  sdiemn  choral  hymns. 
In  the  age  crif  i3bB  Persian  invasum,  heathenism 
allowed  ox  sanctioned  a  certain  degree  of  savagery 
even  in  Greece;  and  human  nature  ohibited, 
with  terrible  vivacity,  its  evil  as  well  as  noble 
tendencies.  The  realities  of  life  gave  reason  to 
tiie  poet  for  the  sad  reflections,  which  he  makes 
the  chorus  utter  in  the  crisis  of  Clytemncstra's 
wicked  career :  — 

'      •*  Earth  breeds  a  dreadful  pro^ny. 
To  man  a  hostile  baud, 
With  finny  monsters  teems  the  se^ 
With  creeping  plagues  the  land; 
And  winged  portents  scour  mid  air, 

And  flaring  lightnings  fly, 
And  storms,  sublimely  coursing,  scare 
The  fields  of  the  silent  sky. 
earth  begets  no  monster  dire 
Than  man's  own  heart  more  dreaded." 

Says  not  the  poet  truly  ?  Bead  the  Timet  news- 
UUMT  of.  this  da^,  to  which  the  trandator  of 
J^chylos  (Blackie)  refers  his  readers  for  the 
saddest  coimrmation  of  this  truth;  search  the 
records  of  vulgar  erime,  or  the  proud  annals  of 
history,  fbr  instances  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man "  exceeding  the  peril  of  all  other  honors, 
^o  age  has  been  yet  privileged,  since  Cain  was 
cnuaed,  to  forget  tiie  ihtal  piMsibilitica  of  human 
fary.  Even,  in  Athens,  in  a  period  of  secure  and 
hopeful  fblicity,  the  genial  successor  of  our  poet 
found  occasion  to  imitate  this  memorable  chorus, 
in  ttiat  of  his  Antigone : — 


"  Things  of  might  bath  Nature  many, 

lu  her  various  j'lan, 
But  of  daring  powers  who  dareth 
Most  on  eartii  is  Man." 

We  may  re^rd  this  sentiment  as  the  keynote 
of  all  the  poetry  of  ^schylus.    The  freedom  and 
power  of  man,  liable  to  be  misdirected,  by  his  ig- 
norance and  sinfiilness,  to  his  own  destruction, — 
such  is  the  true  theme  of  every  one  of  his  trage* 
dies.    Such  is  the  essential  subject  of  the  very 
art  ef  tragedy  itself.   What  is  we  history  of  the 
invention  of  that  art  ?   The  early  ages  of  Greek 
nationality,  it  has  been  well  observed,  fill  up  the 
wide  space  between  the  dreamy  self-absorption  of 
the  East,  and  the  recognition  <^  absolute  indi- 
vidual fi:«edom.  IntheartofAssyriaandofEgypt, 
we  see  the  results  of  incredible  toll  and  of  a  patient 
struggle  with  material  obstacles,  erecting  massive 
trophies  of  the  painful  strife ;  but  the  art  of  Hellas 
is  irstinct  with  mind.    The  gods  of  Hellas  were 
not  mere  natural  forces  personified,  but  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  humanity,  composing  an  atkic^d 
world.   In  the  mythical  tales  of  their  divine  and 
heroic  patrons,  the  people,  with  childlike  credulity, 
eagerly  admired  the  histoiy  of  their  own  human 
nature.   How  full  of  consciousness  of  its  rich 
endowments,  they  displayed  in  the  compass  and 
variety  of  the  epic  cycles,  of  which  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are,  oiUy,  the  most  beautiful  JragmenU  ! 
How  reel  was  this  poetry  to  the  popular  mind, 
intimately  r^ted  as  it  was  to  their  religious, 
patriotic,  and  political  institutions !   It  became  a 
dominant  part  of  their  mental  constitution.  Thai 
when  the  highly-cultured  susceptibilities  of  Indi- 
vidual character  sought  their  organ  of  expressive  : 
utterance,  b^an  to  flourish  the  lyrical  kind  of 
poetry, — ^Anacreon,  Simonides,  and  Pindar,  and  poor 
Sappho,  and  a  hundred  others,  taught  the  languor 
of  Homer  to  pour  out  their  diverse  emotions,  is 
pious,  amorous,  stern,  or  voluptuom  strains.  i:>ong, 
and  the  music  of  speech,  with  the  accessories  of 
the  flute  and  lyre,  were  brought  to  perfection. 
The  story  and  the  song  were  to  be  combined,  by 
the  Athenian  art  of  tragedy,  with  a  third  element, 
taken  from  the  rudest  and  most  nnpromisiDg 
source.    Who  would  have  expected,  a  few  years 
before  the  birth  of  .^chylus,  coming  upon  a  holi- 
day party  of  rough  peasants,  queerly  disguised  in 
hairy  skins  of  animals,  and  laughing  at  one  reeling 
fellow  who  tried  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on  the  slip- 
pery bladders, — or  circling  with  boisterous  gallop 
and  clamour  around  tho  central  object  of  the 
riotous  festival, — or  standing  close  beneath  a 
mountebank's  waggon  platform,  to  listen  to  tiie 
marvellous  narrative  of  the  gesticulating  nifrv- 
vieatore,  which  was,  perhaps,  asmsted  by  precon- 
certed remarks  and  questions  cast  in  firam  the 
group  of  spectators, — who  would  have  expected 
that  .^schylus  was  destined,  before  he  reached  j 
middle  life,  to  aid  in  convetting  this  mstio  amuse- 
ment, so  coarse  and  obscene  as  it  often  was,  into  I 
that  glorious  concert  of  all  the  delighted  faculties 
of  intellect,  imagination,  afiections,  and  taste, 
which  the  majestic  cadences  of  his  poetry  can  but 
fitintiy  restore  to  us,  though  asa^^ed  by  such  a 
description  of  the  aotnal  stage  as  tlu  fbUowing  «t 
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Bolwer:  "The  immenBe  theatze,  crowded  hy 
thoaaanda,  one  marble  tier  and  bench  above 
another,  was  open  to  the  heavens,  and  commanded, 
from  the  sloptog  HU  ou  which  it  was  situated, 
both  land  and  sea.  The  actor  apostrophized  no 
mimic  pasteboard,  bnt  the  wide  expanse  of  nature 
herself, — the  living  sun,  the  mountain  air,  the 
wide  and  visible  ^gean.  All  was  proportionate 
to  the  gigantic  sc^c  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
mighty  range  of  the  audience ;  the  form  was  arti- 
ficially enlarged  and  heightened ;  masks  of  exquisite 
art  and  beauty  brought  before  the  audience  the 
ideal  images  of  their  sculptured  gods  and  heroes ; 
while,  most  probably,  mechaiucal  inventionfi 
carried  the  tones  of  the  voice  through  the  re- 
motest tiers  of  the  theatre.  The  sanctity  of  their 
origin,  and  the  mythological  nature  of  their  stories, 
added  something  of  reUgjons  solemnity  to  these 

ntades,  which  were  opened  by  cezemonial  sacri- 
The  Bonga  of  the  chorus,  undoubtedly,  and, 
we  suppose,  also  the  most  lively  and  passionate  pas- 
sages, of  the  iambic  recited  parts,  were  aooompanied 
by  the  soft  breathings  of  an  unobtrasiTe  infitni- 
mental  music,  harmonising  with  the  vtanoi  that 
Bung  or  chanted  with  perfectly  distinct  articulation, 
and  in  a'natural  melody  correspondent  to  the  rising 
or  Mling  ton^  of  the  declaiming  oratory.  The 
members  of  the  chorus,  never  less  than  fifteen  and 
sometimes  fifty  in  number,  were  not  only  exquisite 
vocalists,  but  practised  to  exhibit,  in  unison  with 
the  music,  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes  and 
alternative  groupings,  rhythmically  executed  with 
gestures  f^reeable  to  the  changing  sentiments  and 
situations  of  the  drama,  whether  languid  or  sudden 
in  their  motions,  composed  or  violent.  By  words, 
by  tones,  by  action,  the  chorus  thus  represented, 
as  Schl^el  has  it,  "  the  ideal  spectator,"  instanta- 
neously rendering,  to  the  actual  8|>ectatOT  on  the 
benches  of  the  theatre,  a  most  vivid  expression  of 
his  own  emotions  at  the  scene  or  story  presented 
to  him.  Those  modem  writers,  who  have  chosen 
to  sneer  at  this  contrivance,  as  if  it  were  ridiculous 
for  a  chorus  in  the  orohesfro  to  be  able  to  observe, 
cmverse  with,  and  warn  the  actors,  or  deplore  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  upon  the  stage,  without 
being  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  action,  have  be- 
trayed a  strange  want  of  sensibility  and  refine- 
ment. Are  toe  not  in  reality,  in  beholding  many 
bad  things  done  upon  the  stage  of  actual  life, 
which  we  have  no  authority  by  direct  intervention 
to  prevent,  placed  every  day  in  the  same  position  ? 
The  business  of  the  chorus  is,  to  apply  the  eipe- 
lieace  of  the  drama  in  the  way  of  practical  lessons 
of  morality,  thus : — 

'The  hand  of  Jove  bath  smote  them;  thou 

May' St  trace  it  plainly ; 
What  the  god  willed,  behold  it  now 

Not  pui^osed  vainly ! 
The  gods  are  blind,  and  little  caring. 
So  one  hath  said,  to  mark  the  daring 
Of  men,  whose  graceless  foot  hath  ndden 
O'er  things  to  human  touch  forbidden. 
Qodlest  viKo  said  to ;  sons  shall  rue 

Their  parents'  folly, 
Who  flashed  with  wealth,  with  insolence  flown. 
The  sober  UUss  of  man  outgrown. 


The  trump  of  Mbtb  unehastened  blew. 
And  stirred  red  strife  without  the  hue 

Of  justice  wholly. 
Live  wiselier  thou ;  not  waxing  gross 
With  gain,  thou  shalt  be  free  from  loss. 
Weak  is  his  tower,  with  pampering  wealth 

In  brief  alliance. 
Who  spurns  great  Justice'  altar  dread 

With  damned  defiance ; 
Him  the  deep  hell  shall  claim,  andshsone 

His  vain  reliance." 

EttgliBh  reader!  the  Athenians  had  no  other 
termoM,  no  other  spemally  religious  ai^  nunal 
lessons  meaohed  to  the  generel  puUic,  than 
these !  Their  temples,  except  this  theabkal  tem- 
ple of  DionyBOS,  were  merely  the  places  for  cere- 
monial obeervances.  Will  not  your  (Suistian 
wisdom  recognise  the  only  spiritual  and  redeemiiig 
influences  of  the  heathen  wodd,  in  such  hymns  as 
these  ? 

"  For  Jove  doth  teach  men  wisdom,  sternly  wins 
To  virtue  by  the  tutoring  of  their  sins; 
Yea!  drops  of  torturing  recollection  chill 
The  sleeper's  heart ;  'gamst  man's  rebeUious  will 

Jove  works  the  wise  remorse ; 
Dread  Powers,  on  awful  seats  enthroned,  «ompel 
Our  hearts  with  gracious  force." 

And  will  not  you,  shuddering  as  you  may  at  the 
story  of  "  Pelops*  line,"  upon  which  a  horrid  Fate 
descended  to  "  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  ap- 
prove this  ailment  and  answer  Uie  ohwoiy  in 
discussing  the  fate  of  Agamemnon  ?-        ■  •  .  - 

Fint  Half-Ohortu. 
"  Twas  sbid  of  old,  and  'tis  said  torday. 
That  wealth  to  prosperous  stature  grown 

Begets  a  birth  of  its  own ; 
That  a  surfeit  of  evil  by  good  is  prepared.* 
And  sons  must  bear  what  allotment  of  woe 

Their  sires  were  spared. 
But  this  I  rebel  to  believe;  I  know 

That  impious  deeds  conspire 
To  beget  an  offspring  of  im^nis  deeds 

Too  like  their  ugly  aire. 
But  whoso  is  just,  thoiigb  his  wealth  like  a  river 
Flow  down,  shall  be  soathleas:  hishottseshiU 
nyoioe 

In  an  ofibjinng  of  beanty  for  ever. 

Second  Half-OJtorus. 
The  heart  of  the  haughty  delights  to  beget 

A  haughty  heart.    From  time  to  time 
In  children's  children  recurrent  appears 

The  ancestral  crime. 
When  the  dark  hour  oomes  that  the  gods  have 
decreed. 

And  the  Furv  bums  with  wrathful  fires, 
A  demon  unh^y,  with  ire  unabated. 
Lights  with  black  doom  on  the  balls  of  the  fiUsd, 
And  the  recreant  son  plunges  gniltily  on 

To  perfect  the  guilt  of  his  Bires. 

First  Half-Ckonts. 
But  justice  shines  in  a  lowly  cell ; 
In  the  homes  of  poverty,  smoke-begrimed, 


•  A  sentimeDt  oftera  recurring  to  the  contemporaries 
of  .£schylas.  "We  are  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  warning 
which  Solon  gave  to  the  rich  Crceaus;  nod  the  tele  of  the 

ring  of  Polyontes  bears  a  jimilBri 
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With  tbe  sotieMniiidedsfae  loves  to  ^weHL 

But  she  turns  aside 
From  the  rich  man's  house  with  averted  eye, 

The  golden-frptted  halls  of  pride, 
Where  hands  with  lucre  are  foid,  and  the  praise 
Of  counterfeit  goodness  sraoothl;  sways ; 
And  wisely,  she  guides  in  the  strong  man's 
despite 

All  things  to  an  issne  of  biobt." 

Snch  glowing  verses,  which  abound  in  the  poems 
of  ^BchyluB,  may  satisfy  the  modem  utilitarian 
reader,  who  requires  useful  and  edifying  instruc- 
tion from  a  poet,  that  the  morality  of  our  old  Athe- 
nian is  not  altogether  worthless  because  "ethnic 
and  idolatrous."  We  must  again  insist  upon  this 
merit,  although  we  do  not  hold  moralising  to  be 
the  poefs  immediate  object.  .Sschylus  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  comedy  of  AristopbuieB,  to  assert 
xbr  himself  the  merit  of  "  making  men  better  in 
the  state but  it  is  a  very  inadequate  and  partial 
Tiev  of  his  moral  purposes,  vhich  only  supposes 
him  to  say,  to  hu  Buocessor  on  the  Athenian 
stage: — 

"  See  now,  what  sort  of  men  I  left:  them  to  you ; 
Did  I  not  make  them  valiant,  six  feet  high, 
Not,  sneaks  that  shirk  the  duties  of  the  state, 
Not  venal  hucksters,  parasites,  as  now ; 
But  breathers  of  the  fury  of  the  spear, 
The  sword,  the  plumed  helmet's  tnple  crest, 
And  armotu-, — stout  their  souls,  as  if  in  seven- 
fbld  bull's  bide  welted  I " 

It  is  true,  the  veteran  of  Marathon  did  this  for 
his  people,  "making  a  drama  fuU  of  Mars, — 
which  everybody  seeing  would  love  to  be  a  sol- 
dier,"— but  ho  did  more  ;  he  taught  them  to  be 
modest,  to  be  honest  and  chaste,  to  abstain  from 
iniquity  and  revere  the  gods.  He  chose,  for  his 
poetical  iu^eots,  detestable  and  notorious  erimes 
o£  the  heroic  age,  but  he  used  them  very  differ- 
ently from  the  French  and  other  authors  of  ro- 
mances of  wickedness,  in  the  present  day.  He 
never,  by  toeaoheroua  sympathy,  beguiled  the 
audience  to  become  accomplices  after  the  fact,  nor 
by  sophistical  pleading  palliated  its  hideousness. 
He  never  presented  alluring  pictures  of  sinful  in- 
dulgence, or  leers  and  whispers  of  amorous  wan- 
tonness. The  adulteress  and  her  paramour  do 
not  give  a  hint,  on  the  stage,  of  their  nefarious 
intrigue.  The  punishment  of  the  crime  is  con- 
spicuous as  it  is  terrible  :  the  scandal  of  the  sex 
is  mourned  over,  both  in  the  case  of  Helen  and 
Clytemnestrs,  but  is  not  paraded  in  a  fascinating 
aspect.  The  great  spirit's  dispute  with  Euri- 
pides upon  the  principles  of  their  poetic  art,  in  the 
shady  yrorld  of  departed  spirits,  contains  the  justi- 
fication of  his  method  in  this,  and  several  other 
respects,  and  also,  in  pur  judgment,  a  sufficient 
reply  to  the  complaint  of  bombastic  language;  for 
ought  not  heroes  and  demigods  to  speak  with  l««e 
and  high  emphatic  words  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
amusmg  than  the  whole  of  this  disrespectful  scene 
in  the  comedy  of  the  "Frogs.'*  find,  in  the 
Remarks  of  the  frog  chonw,  m  admirable,  hu- 

"Mnner  of  JEaehfhu ;   -  ' 


*'  The  decp-thoughted  bard. 

With  equestrian  harmonies  gaUopping  hard, 

Will  floor  iu  the  fight 

The  glib-tongued  wight. 
The  stiff  hair  of  his  mane,  all  alive  for  the  fray, 
Bristling  and  big  from  the  roots  he  will  ruffle; 
His  black  brows  he  will  knit,and  terribly  bray. 

Like  a  lion  that  roars  for  the  scuffle. 
Huge  words,  by  rivets  and  spike-nails  bound. 
Like  plank  on  plank  he  will  fling  on  the  ground,* 

Blasting  so  bold 

like  a  Titan  of  old." 

It  is  time  ibr  us  to  quit  the  old  lirao,  and  ire 
have  quoted  no  specimens  of  what  is,  jvoperlj,  his 
poetic  gift.  We  are  less  ooncemed  to  pick  out 
fine  verses  frY)m  the  poetry  of  our  three  friends, 
than  to  help  our  readers  to  appreciate  their  tone 
of  thinking  and  feeling.  It  would  have  been 
well,  if  we  could  have  found  space,  here,  fof  the 
eloquent  rhapsody  of  Droysen,  in  which  he 
describes  the  sentimenU  that  prevail  thrDughout  a 
tragedy  of  .ilscbylus, —  sultry  thunderous  gloom 
in  the  commencement,  rising  alarm  and  despe- 
ration, horror  paralysing  all  attempts  to  escape, — 
then,  bursting  fury  of  ^e  irreslBtibie  tempest,  the 
spread  of  ruin  and  desolation, —  and  after  the 
catastrophe,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  grim 
cause  of  all  this  woe,  satiated  with  degtmction, 
the  dawn  of  a  more  peaceful  day,  and  the  chas- 
tened comforting  thou^ts  of  the  grateful  sur- 
vivors. But|  we  should  take  exception  to  the 
idea  of  a  mysterious  tyranny  of  Fate,  endorang 
the  bewildered  victim  in  ever-narrowing  circles. 
"  There  is  no  destiny  or  fatality  of  any  kind  in 
the  ^Bchylean  drama,  other  than  that  which, 
according  to  the  Uosaio  record,  drove  Adaxn  out 
of  Paradise, —  that  wluch  has  been  provided  by  a 
divine  decree,  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning." 
The  responsibility  of  action,  and  the  eternal  con- 
tradiction between  individual  freewill  and  the-de- 
pendence  of  the  event  on  the  consequence  of  exist- 
ing circumstances, — such  is  the  importof  this  man's 
poetry.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'' 

And  what  else,  but  this  profound  consciousness 
of  human  responsibility,  is  the  substance  of 
Dante's  poetic  message  i  In  the  dedication  of 
his  Divina  Commedia  to  the  prince  of  Verona, 
the  author  says,  "  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  not 
single,  but  it  may  be  said  to  contain  mapy  mean- 
ings. The  subject  of  the  whole  work,  taking  it 
only  literally,  is  simply  the  condition  of  souls 
after  death.  But  if  we  consider  the  work  in  its 
allegorical  sense,  the  subject  is,  how  man,  by  his 
own  free  will,  owing  to  his  merits  and  dementi^ 
is  rendered  liable,  in  justice,  to  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments." The  scope  of  this  Yiraon  of  Retri- 
bution, with  its  various  allotments  ctf  Uisa  or 
despair,  befitting  the  character  of  its  inmates,  is 
to  present  an  imaginative  view  of  the  ^wieties  in 


*  We  must  again  acknowledge  our  obl^ation  to  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  for  Uiis  spirited  piece  of  translatioo.  The 
ori^al  pij/iora  yo/i^oirayq  wiyoKtjSoy  avotnriiy  ve 

should  have  desptured  of  rendering ;  bu(  the  meUphor 
exftctly  describes  the  tumultuous  rush  of  the  poet's  sen- 
tences, poured  out  pelltneU,  as  it  seems,  yet  knit 
together  firmlv  by  arbitraiy  i^lcT  fiorMd-jipdeB  of  con- 
stroctaon.  Digitized  by 
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the  moral  condition  of  men.  The  names  of  his- 
torical or  contemporary  persons,  notorious  to  the 
poet's  readers  as  common  examples  of  peculiar 
vices  and  virtues,  were  employed  by  him,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  class.  It  is  not  trw,  that 
Dante  prostituted  this  priTilege,  (a  dangerous  one, 
we  admit,  which  no  writer  for  the  press,  who  ad- 
dresses a  general  public,  is  justified  in  assuming, 
with  x^ad  to  the  persons  of  his  own  time,)  to 
the  gratificatiou  of  Ms  own  vindictive  spirit,  upon 
the  memory  of  his  personal  foes.  The  men  who 
bad  injured  hms^f,  such  as  Corso  Donati,  and 
others  who  were  a  party  to  his  worldly  ruin,  are 
not  included  in  the  population  of  the  Inferno. 
The  Florentines,  whom  we  do  find  there,  are 
Hioae,  only,  whose  habitqal  nces  and  enors  had 
already  made  them  a  scandal  to  the  city ;  such  as 
Filippo  Argenti,  the  town  bully,  and  Ciacco,  the 
glutton,  Cavalcanti  and  !Farinata  the  unbelievers, 
and  the  profane  old  teacher,  Brunetto  Latini; 
who  are  all  persons  that  have  been  stigmatised 
with  certain  kinds  of  infamy  by  the  novelists  and 
historians  of  that  time.  Besides,  the  convicted 
criminals  of  the  day,  the  robbers,  the  murderers, 
and  peculators  of  the  public  purse — the  conspi- 
cuous instances  of  treachery  and  usurpation  in 
political  affairs, — all  these  might  be  associated 
with  the  evil  characters  of  poetry  and  of  ancient 
history,  to  exemplify  the  CMidemnation  of  wicked 
practices.  That  the  poet,  in  this  summary  dis- 
posal of  their  names,  mdulged  a  cruel  or  malig- 
nant disposition, — tJiat  he  desired,  or  consented 
to,  the  damnation  of  any  individual  soul, — even, 
that  he  pretended  seriously  to  decide  any  single 
case,— would  be  inferences  quite  as  unfair,  as  it 
would  be,  to  ascribe  to  Byroui  to  Coleridge,  or  to 
the  ^tle  Shelley,  poets  who  have  deidt  in  curses 
and  prognostications  of  torment,  rather  liberally, 
hut  with  perfectly  harqiless  intentions,  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  malice.  Dante  was  not  a  Ubcller. 
He  gathei^  together,  with  no  precise  examin- 
ation of  their  merits,  a  host  of  good  and  bad 
reputations  of  the  living  and  dead,  which  he 
distributed,  in  a  provisional  arrangement,  accord- 
ing to  their  supposed  character:  but  the  purpose 
of  deUberately  criticising  that  mixed  multitude  of 
ancient  and  modem,  fabulous  and  real,  persons, 
never  was  in  his  mind ;  they  are,  all,  only  the 
conventional  types  of  the  moral  states,  with  which 
the  popular  opinion  associated  them.  Now,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  suggestions  of  our  own  con- 
Bciousncss,  wo  shall  find  three  essentially  different 
conditions  of  man,  in  which,  as  a  moral  being,  it 
is  possible  to  concave  him ;  namely,  that  of  repro- 
bation or  utter  degradatiim  of  tiie  moral  nature ; 
that  of  disciplinary  effbrt  and  endurance ;  and 
that  of  holy  and  serene  security.  These  ideas, 
(of  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  only  the 
mediary  state  of  discipline  can  be  actuaUy  exhib- 
ited in  man's  earthly  career,)  prevail  amongst 
those  who  hare  speculated  upon  moral  and  reli- 
gious topics,  in  every  age.  They  are  r^resented 
l>y  Daute,  in  the  picture  galleries  of  his  Hell, 
^(UB^tory,  and  Heaven ;  where  the  propenaty  of 
<^  individual,  according  to  the  principle  ex- 
pounded by  Swedenboig,  "  that  man  after  death 


remains  to  eternity  of  the  same  quality  as  his 
will  or  ruling  love,  the  delights  of  which  are 
turned  into  the  things  which  correspond  to  them," 
becomes  the  perpetual  source  of  appropriate  eter- 
nal conditions ;  "exhaling,"  as Swedenboi^ would 
say,  each  a  peculiar  atmosphere  of  ^tMM-physical 
circumstance,  in  which  the  soul,  being  sensitive 
although  indestructible,  is  entertained  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  for  ever.  The  immediate  object  of 
Dante  is  to  delineate  the  mythology  of  the  fiiture 
life ;  his  secondary,  or  allegorical,  design  ia  to 
display  the  actual  world  of  man's  own  spiritnal 
nature;  for,  "that  man  may  be  in  freedom,  as  a 
means  of  his  reformation,  he  is  conjoined  as  to 
his  spirit  with  both  heaven  and  hdl."  The  many 
legendary  descriptions,  of  superhuman  discove- 
ries, which  had  been  granted  to  ecstatic  saints, 
supplied  to  the  poet  much  of  the  material,  and 
the  pattern,  of  his  composition;  the  object  of  it 
being,  in  this  view,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  Without  going  back  to  Plato,  and 
to  his  poet  mortem  resurrection  of  Er  the  Arme- 
nian, we  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  wild  story 
of  St.  Patrick's  cave ;  that  of  the  fabulous  isle 
of  St.  Brendan,  (which  the  superstitious  enter- 
prise of  Spanish  sailors,  scarcely  a  hundred  years 
ago,  sought  in  the  Atlantic;)  the  story  of  a  pious 
visionary  of  Northumberland,  related  by  Bede; 
the  oriental  tale  of  the  three  monks  of  St.  Maca- 
rins ;  the  famous  ballad  of  St.  Paul's  descent  into 
hell ;  the  visions  recorded  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Qreait ;  and,  in  general,  of  the  production,  during 
man^  centuries  of  medieeval  history,  of  a  veiy 
considerable  mass  of  these  religious  ffctions ;  whidh 
have  been  thoroughly  sifted  by  two  or  three  recent 
writers,  (especially  by  K.  Labitte,  in  two  essa^ 
which  applied  first  in  the  "  Bovae  des  Deux 
Houdes,"  and  latterly  also  by  H.  Ozanam,) 
for  the  express  purpose  of  tracing  the  poetio 
sources  of  the  "Divina  Commedia."  These 
remaitobld  creations  of  excited  curiosity  and  of 
miracle-desiring  iaith,  &ntastip  as  they  appear, 
frequently  are  beautified  with  touches  of  tender 
pathos,  and  of  elegant  fancy;  but  we  are  for- 
bidden, by  the  want  of  space,  to  recite  any  of 
them  here.  "  Ail  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages," 
says  l£.  Ozanam,  "  was  full  of  these  spectacles  of 
eternity.  But,  just  as  the  dreams  of  night  are 
made  up  of  the  thoughts  of  the  day,  so  the  poets 
fancied  what  the  people  believed.  The  people 
believed,  then,  in  the  commerce  of  the  dead  wi<^ 
the  living ;  they  believed  eternity  to  be  accessible 
to  pure  souls;  they  believed  in  visions.  There 
were  no  tales  which  the  children  heard  more 
eagerly  from  their  mothers,  or  the  men  from  their 
priests,  than  these  which  the  priest  got  from  his 
books.  I  blame  neither  the  books,  nor  the  priest^ 
nor  the  mothers,  and  I  see  nothing  more  worthy 
of  respect  than  this  despised  credulity.  I  find  in 
it  the  most  estimable,  and  also  the  most  inexorable 
craving  of  humanity, — ^the  CTaving  for  the  Infinite. 
It  wanted,  in  that  age,  still  two  hundred  years  to 
the  period  ^hen  man  circumnavigated  this  e^rth; 
he  knew  not,  as  yet,  eitiier  its  extent,  form,  or 
ntnatiou ;  but  he  h^  known,  lasg  since,  tliat  it 
ifl  too  small;  he  wished  te^vAe  s^m&iSf^Qiii. 
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In'acoordanoe  vith  this  oniTeraal  longuig  to  coo- 1 
CMTe  the  future  world,  the  gonius  of  Dante, 
gathering  together  every  hint  which  could  be  ■ 
Aimished  to  him  by  monkish  manuBcript,  or  street  | 
ballad,  or  preaching  fiiar,  by  the  painted  altar- 
piecQ  or  the  stone-carved  acreen  of  a  church,  by 
the  mysteiy-plays  and  by  the  sacred  procession 
through  cathedral  aisles, — adding,  to  all  the  re- 
ligion, ail  the  science  of  his  age,  all  incidents 
of  history  which  he  had  ever  read,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  an  adventurous  life, — constructed  the 
"  Divina  Conimedia."  And,  as  it  was  the  task  of 
twraity  years  of  his  mature  age, — as  it  was,  not 
only  "  the  sacred  poem,  in  which  both  earth  and 
heaven  had  a  hand,"  but  also,  "that  which  hod 
made  hiin  lean,  with  its  long  toil," — so  it  must, 
in  addition  to  its  direct  and  its  allegorical  signi- 
fications, possess  a  third  character, — the  auto- 
biograj[)Iiical,  in  which,  to  our  eyes,  its  import  is 
most  interesting.  It  is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of 
an  individual  spirit;  the  passage  fiom  the  perilous 
perplexity  and  wilderness  of  his  worldly  life; 
through  tiie  pit  of  guilty  despair,  of  lowisome 
exist^ce,  unavailuig  remorse,  and  sullen  hatred ; 
then,  aapwnal  aid,  having  eecaped  ont  of  hell, 
and  having  iasued  upon  the  cdknt  penitential 
shore, 

"  Where  the  grieved  and  obscure  waters  slope 
Into  a  darkoeea  quieted  by  hope," — 

the  toilsome,  wholesome  climbing  of  the  Hill 
Difficultyj  encouraged  by  the  kmd  eounsel  of 
angels,  by  the  companionship  of  wise  men; 
lighted  by  the  cheerful  sun,  or  tbe  strange 
luminaries  of  the  unknown  southern  hemisphere; 
admonished  by  seraphic  music  and  the  scnlptured 
images  of  human  hutory,  on  the  pavement  which 
is  trodden  by  his  weary  feet, — then,  after  admis- 
sion, at  the  summit  of  the  purgatorial  ascent,  into 
the  serene  abode  of  primal  innocence ;  after  be- 
holding the  symbolical  triumph  and  procession  of 
the  church  ;  and  having  exchanged  the  guidance 
of  geatile  philosophy,  personified*  in  the  Latin 

•  Nothing  is  more  puzzling  to  those  who  begin  to 
read  Dante  irithont  previous  inqaiiy  into  the  Uterary  and 
sentimental  fatktons  of  his  age,  than  bis  Bystem  of 
peraooiflcations.  To  such  readers,  Virgil,  selected  as 
the  guide  through  the  infernal  regions,  is  a  stnmbllng- 
block  at  the  outset  I'he  sixth  book  of  the  JEneid,  in 
which  the  poet,  whom  Dante  had  studied  so  fondly,  as 
the  oulj  master  of  epic  poetry  he  knew,  leads  the  way 
into  Tartams,  does  not  account  for  the  extraordioary 
deference  and  submission  he  pays  to  VirgiL  But  it  was 
(dways,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  popular  opinion,  that  Vir- 
gil was  a  powerftil  neeromancer  and  magician ;  miracles 
were  wrought  at  his  Neapolitan  tomb,  and  the  chance 
opening  of  his  book  was  an  oracle,  the  first  words  of  the 

Sage  were  infallible  prophecy.  Moreover,  it  was  he- 
eved  by  doctors  of  the  chnroh,  that,  in  Uie  fourth 
Eclogue,  Vii^l  preiUeted  the  advent  of  Christ.  Another 
Koman,  Statins,  is  allowed  by  Dante  to  partake  the 
hononn  of  Virgil,  in  the  Fur^atMy,  because  he  is  sup- 
posed, in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  to  have  been  a  con- 
oealed  Christian.  The  female  personages,  whom  Dante 
(^ves  us,  as  symbols  of  certain  graces  and  moral  quali- 
to,  will  not  4pear  so  strange  to  those  who  are  ftmiliar 
VfUi  the  freqnent  use  of  these  figures,  in  the  morality 
roiaanees  and  dramatic  allegories  the  time.  The 
a/ftoud  gallantry  of  the  troubadours,  combined  with  the 
habit  of  Catholic  Mai^-worship,  rendeiml  the  whole 


poet,  for  the  pure  eyes  and  the  tender  smile  of 
Beatrice^  who  is  identical  with  that  Divine  Wis- 
dom which  the  poet  had  served  as  the  mistress  of 
his  youthful  aspirations,  the  sublime  rising,  by 
strength  of  loving  contemplation,  up  into  the 
celestial  region,  &e  regulated  freedom  of  the 
circling  stars,  and  the  inexhaustible  ether  of  im- 
mortality,— the  constellation  of  radiant  spirits 
who  shed  the  glory  of  tlieir  nature  as  light,  and 
glow  most  vividly,  in  the  rapturous  pauses  of 
their  melodious  conversation.  And  if  ^e  poetry 
of  Dante  meant  all  this  to  us,  why  should  we 
criticise  its  accessory  features  ?  Admitting,  that 
the  Inferno  has  too  much  of  gross  and  revolting 
and  the  Faradiso  too  much  of  theok^;ical  discns- 
sion, — that  the  mechanical  preciseness  of  measure- 
ment, and  formality  of  his  plan,  in  describing  the 
situation  and  distance  of  the  diffenmt  compart- 
ments, impairs  the  poetic  effect,  and  is  a  serioiu 
&ult  if  compared  ymh.  the  more  impreaatTe  vague- 
ness and  immensity  of  Hilton's  creatioD, — ve 
say  this  is,  although  not  one  of  the  most  p<»fect 
poems,  one  of  the  sincereet,  and  sabstiaitifdly 
truest, — in  spite  of  the  errors  of  his  creed  and 
human  judgment,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  his 
age, — one  of  the  most  truthful  testimonies  of 
imaginative  genius  in  favour  of  the  religioos 
sentimenta  common  to  mankind.  Kor  is  its  tone 
the  dull  constrained  one  of  ascetic  severity.  "We 
are  refreshed,  every  now  and  then,  emerging  from 
the  nether  ^oom,  with  a  glance  at  fair  nature, 
"uel  aer  dolce  che  dal  sol  s'allegra,"— with  azure 
glimpses  of  the  sky,  and  the  verdure  of  dewy 
grass.  We  hear,  in  passing,  the  warbling  bird ; 
we  recognise  the  notes  of  that  lyre,  among  the 
sweetest  and  earliest  instruments  of  the  Italian 
art  of  song,  which  had  fondly  been  attuned  to 
please  the  ear  of  Beatrice  Portinari,  that  brief 
blossom  of  maiden  loveliness ;  the  lover  and  the 
artist  combining  the  charm  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
in  Dante,  with  the  experience  and  resolution  of 
the  statesman,  and  the  studious  devotion  of  the 
Christian  scholar  of  "  divine  philosophy,  muucal 
as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

In  the  mind  of  2dilton,  too,  this  combination 
has  been  observed)  of  a  loffy  and  strong  natore 
upon  which  the  Oraoes  bestowed  all  their  adorning 
care.   But,  we  shall  not  commit  the  great  imper- 


treatment  of  this  mystical  design,  by  Dante,  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  cufitom  of  otiier  writers  in  his  agf. 
There  is  not,  in  the  **  Vita  Nuova,"  or  in  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch,  any  real  falseness  of  sentiment;  bat  there  is 
what  seems  to  u«,  as  sober  English  tradesmen,  a  great 
deal  of  chivalric  extravagance  and  excess  of  devout  n^i- 
ture.  The  real  Beatrice  Portinari  was,  doubtless,  an 
amiable  and  sweet-souled  girl,  whose  sisterly  tendentess, 
and  sympathising  counsels,  had  tendi^d,  when  Dasto  was 
a  melancholy,  passionate  and  shy  youth, — such  as  he 
describes  his  youth  in  the  **  Vita  Nuova," — to  puril^  and 
elevate  his  nature.  The  other  feminine  persons  of  the 
"  Divina  Commedia ;"  aa  St.  Luda,  who  represents  en- 
lightening grace ;  Rachel  and  Leah,  who  were  often,  by 
fanciful  religious  writers,  quoted  for  the  respeotiTe  lir- 
tues  of  active  and  contemplative  life,  are  veil  know. 
In  general,  everything  in  Dante  has  an  allegorical,  u 
well  as  a  literal  inteipretatiotLfBDd  evervfiing  is  snao. 
priate,  in  accordance  i^^iii&d^  BSS(f3t@l^«l£Qreedof  bit 
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tiacnco  of  attempting  to  analyse  a  genius,  which 
has  been  made  the  suhject  of  discussion  by  so 
many  of  the  profonndest,  and  by  some  also  of  the 
most  popular,  critical  writers  of  our  day.  What 
Hacaulay  and  Channing,  De  Uuincey  and  Wilson, 
haye  said  so  truly  and  bo  well,  need  not  be  re- 
peated by  ns;  and  several  very  shrewd  and 
coffiprehonmre  essays,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  months,  must  now  be  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  The  poetry  of  Milton  is  what 
every  educated  Englishman  is  expected  to  know 
by  heart, — not  verbally  by  rote,  tdthough  a  hun- 
dred of  his  verses,  and  of  his  classic  phrases  of 
esroresmon,  do  constantiy  abide  in  the  memory, 
tauL  isane  forth  spontaneously,  as  well  as  in  familiar 
quotation;  Milton  and  Shakspeare  are,  indeed, 
everything  to  us,  which  Homer  ever  was  to  the 
Qneka, — our  text-books  of  the  nobler  knowledge 
of  thehnmanities.  ItiBunnecessarythatweshould 
cite  instances  from  a  volume  which  lies  with  the 
Bible  in  every  English  home,  and  which  is  the 
best,  often  the  only,  literary  treasure  of  the  com- 
mon man.  If  we  may  suggest  ono  desideratum 
in  the  range  of  Miltonio  criticism,  it  is,  the  special 
determination  of  Milton's  relations  to  the  de- 
Lightf\il  imitator  of  Italian  romance,  Edmund 
Bpenser ;  whose  attractive  gift,  of  sweetening  the 
*'  deep  conceit"  of  moral  wisdom  with  luxurious, 
even  luscious,  condiments  of  sensuous  fantasy, 
had  enchanted  the  most  refined  and  capacious 
minds  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ; 
does  not  Shakspeare  confess, 

**  And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drowned, 
When  as  himself  to  siugiog  be  betakes;" 

and  does  not  Milton,  in  his  gravest  thcolc^ical 
diflCOBsion^  take  pleasure  in  borrowing  illustrations 
from  the  Paery  Queen,  and  commend  its  author 
"  wh<mi,"  he  says,  "  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a 
better  teacher  than  Sootns  or  Aquinas  V*  In  feet, 
the  poetry,  too,  of  Milton  abounds  with  signs  of 
fais  attachment  to  the  English  inynwer  of  Arioato 
and  TasBo,  who 

"  In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  has  sung 
Of  tourneys,  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear." 

Spenser's  cave  of  Mammon,  and  the  journey,  by 
the  iron  car  of  Night,  to  Pluto's  house, — which 
belong  to  himself,  not  copied,  like  other  things, 
from  the  Italian, — are  truly  Miltonic ;  and  so,  the 
hellish  figures  of  Sin  and  Death,  the  building  of 
Pandemonium,  and  many  other  scenes  of  Paradise 
lioat,  of  which  no  one  can  dispute  the  invention , 
with  Milton,  ore  truly  Speoserian  in  their  cha- 
racter. But  we  must  recur  to  the  remark,  that 
his  originality  is,  after  all,  manifested  most  imme- 
diately in  the  forcible  sincerity  of  the  sentiment 
which  animates  every  sentence  he  ever  wrote. 
This  sentiment  is,  the  dignity  of  upright  human 
nature,  the  "beauty  of  hoUness,"  l£e  adoring 
homage  that  he  offers  to  moral  integrity ;  and,  as 
consequent  upon  this,  his  indignant  repudiation  of 
.all  external  pretensions  to  conventional  majesty ; 
GonstitutiDg,  as  we  have  observed,  the  essential 


spirit  of  the  new  eta,  which  reveres  nothing  but 
the  divine  element  in  humanity,  and  hoooun 
man^— 

"  A  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  &ont  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing;  and  from  thenoe 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thitlier  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  Supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

is  the  theme  of  Milton;  hnt  if  he  ftpproaohed 
snoh  contemplations,  his  e^teiienced  wisdom  could 
not  allow  him  to  indulge  them  in  the  fallacious 
way  of  certain  amiaUe,  thongh  self-deluded 
humanitarians,— like  the  wondroualy  rich,  but  too 
prodigal  Shelley,  who  reguded  man  as  no  flawed 
and  inconsistent  creature,  but  as  formed,  —  if 
religion,  trade,  and  law  could  only  be  abolished, 
to  give  his  education  fair  play, — a  *'high  being, 
of  cloudless  brain,  untainted  passion,  elevated 
will."  MUton  knew  better,  what  was  in  man. 
He  felt  the  immeasurable  distance  between  right 
and  wrong  in  action.  That  awful  alternative, 
"Wilt  thou  join  with  the  dragons?  wilt  thou 
join  with  the  gods  ?"  as  Carlylo  has  it,  seldom  has 
been  elaborated  into  more  tremendous  amplitude, 
than  Milton  presents  it,  in  the  astounding  climax 
of  his  appeal  to  the  nation,  then  all  tremulous  and 
surging  to  prepare  for  the  war  of  principles;  he 
reminds  them  of  "  that  day  when  He,  the  eternal 
and  shortly  expected  King,  shall  open  the  douds, 
to  judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world;" 
where  "  thejf  undoubtedly,  that  have  been  earnest 
for  good,"  sh^  receive  glorious  titles,  "and  in 
the  beatific  vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and 
irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable 
hands  with  joy  and  bliss,  in  ovcrmeasure  for  ever. 
 But  theif  contrary,  that  by  the  impair- 
ing and  diminntion  of  the  true  faith,  the  distresses 
and  servitude  of  their  coimtry,  aspire  to  rule  and 
promotion  here,  after  a  shameful  end  in  this  life, 

(which  God  grant  them),  shall  be  thrown"  

the  rest  of  the  curse  we  will  not  venture  to  repeat. 
Milton  was  intensely  oppressed  with  this  con- 
viction of  responsibility ;  as  with  ^schjlm  and 
Dante,  it  resolved  the  direction  of  his  poetic 
genius,  and  brought  him  to  consider  the  origin  of 
moral  evil,  "  of  man's  first  disobedience,"  and  the 
profound  significance  of  that  venorable  Mosaic 
mythical  tr^ition, — 

"  The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 
He,  in  the  serpent,  bad  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit." 

The  free-will  and  fallibility  of  mankind, — there 
lies  the  material  of  our  three  grand  religions  poete. 
They  strove  to  mould  this  primal  subject  in  the 
form  of  the  sacred  mythology  of  their  churches, 
already  popular  with,  refiectwg  ai^d  pious^  minds. 

They  chose  different  c#?|<!3^(M9(S!gte*ioai 
Milton  ascended  to  ihe  Bounae  o(       ^  oontta- 
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diction,  between  the  actual  degradation  and  the 
noble  destiny  of  our  race,  in 

"  That  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  mto  the  world  and  all  our  woe ; " 

^schylus  limited  himself  to  exemplifying  the 
aelf-inflicted  Tengeance  of  excessive  passions,  and 
the  earthly  punishment  of  the  wicked,  by  the 
whetted  knife  of  Fate,  and  "  the  Fury,  with  dark- 
bosomed  ire;"  Dante  endeavoured  to  expand  the 
process  of  retribution  throughout  three  spiritual 
worlds,  and  to  show  the  eternal  consequences,  as 
well  as  the  intrinsic  character  of  all  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad. 

We  have  finished.  The  kinship  of  the  great 
Poets,  whose  names  have  been  often  mentioned 
together,  has  been  clearly  made  out.  The  line 
that  we  predicated,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  their 
hearts,  and  predomiDatisg  in  the  artistic  course 
of  their  genius,  depends  on  their  single-minded 
conaistenCT^  in  tiie  porsuit  of  a  fixed  moral  aim. 
They  dealt  truly  with  the  reidities  of  human 
life,  vfad  did  not  evade  its  difficulties.  They 
made  use  of  "pity  and  terror,'.'  to  "puige  the 
heart"  of  the  world  with  the  medicine  of  tragedy. 


It  was  among  the  roonntauu,  and  by  the  pluntire 
aea,  that  we  began  to  study  them  in  this  compa- 
rison.   The  hills  and  the  waves,  the  clouds  and 

stars, — these  invariable  objects  of  poetical  invoca- 
tion,— are  mighty  and  sublime,*  but  there  was, 
in  the  books  we  carried  with  us,  in  the  heart  we 
carried  with  us,  that  knoweth  its  own  bitterness 
and  joy,  the  strife  of  its  own  hopes  and  anxietiee, 
and  its  own  insatiable  wishes,  a  power  beyond  Uie 
things  of  earth,  of  the  ocean  and  the  sky;  a  moving 
interest,  an  inestimable  importance.  And,  if  we 
could  recal,  in  person,  these  victorious  soids, — if 
we  could  meet  the  large  eyes  of  ^schylus,  gazing 
at  the  fiery  eruption  of  Etna  which  he  saw,  think- 
ing how  the  huge  bulk  of  a  flame-spitting  Titan 
lay  crushed  beneath  the  tortured  mountain, —  if 
we  could  walk  on  the  lonely  Apennioe  paths  wiA 
Dante,  or  enfar  into  the  sublime  darkness  of 
Milton, — we  would  not  question  them  of  scenery, 
or  natural  phenomena.  No;  taught  by  these 
masters  of  tiie  knowledge  of  lifb,  we  would  leam 
what  it  behoves  ourselves  to  do  and  to  suffer ;  we 
would  receive,  across  Hie  shifting  ages,  tiie  agree- 
ment of  their  testimony  to  God,  virtne,  md 
immortidity. 


T5B  COUSINS. 

X  TALE  0¥  OLD  SCOTTISH  ETSTORT. 


Thb  following  is  not  meant  to  be  a  piece  of  sati- 
rical imagination,  but  a  tale  of  truth,  such  as  I 
have  found  it  recorded  in  certain  family  archives ; 
although  I  change  both  names  and  dates  in  such 
a.  manner,  that,  I  believe,  if  there  be  any  parties 
interested  in  tiie  original,  they  will  not  rec(^pUBe 
its  bearings  in  any  of  the  references  I  may  give. 
The  scene  of  the  narratiTe  is  placed  as  fax  back  as 
that  period  when  Scottish  chivalry  had  so  hud  a 
task  in  withstanding  the  onset  of  Edward  the 
I'irst's  legions.  The  latter  had  laid  waste  the 
lowland  provinces  of  the  northern  kingdom,  but 
fls  yet  had  made  but  a  partial  impression  on  those 
scciired  by  the  great  Grampian  belt.  On  the 
southern  side,  and  under  the  shadow  of  this 
misty  barrier,  it  was  that  the  ^ouud  of  conflict 
was,  at  tills  precise  time,  principally  maintained. 

A  range  of  soft  blue  hills,  crested  in  many  places 
\nth  shaggy  pine,  embraced  in  their  semicircu- 
lar sweep  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called  Loch 
Tony.  On  an  April  evening,  when  the  sun  was 
low  in  the  west,  a  pair  of  riders  approached  the 
Fpot  from  the  same  quarter.  On  reaching  the 
edge  of  a  long  declivity,  which  ran  down  to  the 
plw^  that  expanded  iteelf  on  the  only  open  side 
of  the  lake,  the  shadows  of  their  own  %ure8  apd 
fiose  of  theiy  horses,  thrown  far  forward  by  the 
s'anting  beams  of  the  sun,  lighted  09  Xh/e  person 
of  a  i^rouded  man,  who  was  sitting  on  a  grey 
slone,  surveying  the  ^lendid  p^oram^  with  ab- 
sorbed interest.   The  norsemeu  also  paused,  for 


never  had  either  been  arrested  by  picture  so 
striking.  The  most  absolute  silence  brooded 
over  nature,  except  where  a  plover  piped  BhriUT 
from  a  marsh,  or  a  seamew  went  wandering  wita 
its  strange  ci^  through  the  air.  The  bare  abpa 
on  which  they  stood,  and  the  plain  below,  fta 
miles  composed  an  unbroken  expanse  of  heath 
and  bog,  without  a  single  shrub,  and  liardly  a 
verdant  spot.  A  wandering  river  carried  swsr 
the  supemnouB  waters  of  the  lake,  and  hrae  and 
there  a  birchen  clump  haply  wept  above  its 
stream.  But  in  amply  redeeming  contrast  to 
these  features  of  wild  solitude  lay  the  ghuay 
sheet  of  the  loch  beyond,  with  a  small  islet  like 
a  dark  gem  on  its  bosom,  and  giving  foundaUoo, 
as  the  travellers  could  discern,  to  a  warlike  keep, 
whose  turreted  defences  wore  clearly  pencilled 
against  the  water.  The  sun's  red  splendour 
spread  across  the  smooth  surface  of  tho  loch,  and 
even  caught  the  bright  spear-point  of  the  sentry 
on  the  battlements.  Behind  rose  the  round  blue 
ridges  of  the  eastern  hills,  which  again  were 
clouded  on  the  north  by  the  great  dusty  formB 
of  the  Grampian  mountains. 

"When  the  riders  had  admired  sufficiently,  fhey 
turned  towards  each  other.  It  is  proper  to  say 
they  were  both  cavaliers,  or  young  knights,  m 
the  highest  training,  and  of  penect  tiohiim.  One, 
who  rode  a  stroDg  bay  steed,  was  tall  and  hand- 
some beyond  the  requirements  even  lOf  an  »ge, 
when  such  qualitiipizse^eCjiOGTOff  reqne* 
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among  the  brave.  Ho  -was  armed  at  all  points, 
and  his  axms  sat  on  him  with  that  indoscribahio 
cast,  ■vrbich  at  once  betrayed  his  noblo  birth  and 
education.  His  age  conid  not  have  been  more 
than  three-and- twenty,  though  much  exercise 
had  embrowned  his  face,  and  even  broken  in 
some  degree  the  glossy  brown  hair  that  curled 
under  the  beaver  of  his  helmet.  No  one  called 
his  features  handsome,  although  strong  and  manly 
and  lighted  by  a  grey  eye,  broad  and  flashing  as 
the  eagle's  when  animated  by  internal  fire. 

The  other  knight  was  in  most  respects  a  con- 
trast to  the  one  just  described.  His  person  was 
slight  and  of  low  size,  although  muscularly  knit, 
and  he  rode  a  small  jet  black  charger,  wiry  and 
fierce  as  the  Desert  steed.  His  dress  was  neither 
BO  rich  in  material,  nor  bo  carefully  arranged,  and 
Vith  Buch  effect,  as  tiiat  of  hia  companion ;  and 
on  the  thin  regular  features,  seen  beneath  their 
border  of  close  black  hair,  there  was  less  breadth 
of  spirit  displayed,  thongh  perhaps  not  less 
genaino  ohivalry  than  marked  the  first  cava- 
lier. However  that  might  be,  many  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  chosen  him  as  the  more  pre- 
possessing of  the  two.  His  manner  was  calm, 
and  his  dark  eye  reflective. 

From  the  conversation  interchanged  by  these 
knights,  it  appeared  they  had,  for  some  days  at 
least,  been  close  comrades,  and  had  advanced, 
although  the  ways  were  most  perilous,  in  their 
present  unguarded  fashion,  from  the  southern 
border  of  the  kingdom.  The  goal  of  their  journey 
Beemed  to  be  within  their  view,  at  the  moment  of 
their  pause ;  and,  indeed,  partly  from  a  half  doubt 
if  such  were  the  case,  as  well  as  from  emotions  of 
uncontrollable  admiration,  it  was  they  had  come 
to  a  stand.  After  slight  debate  of  these  circum- 
stances, their  eyes  lighted  on  the  shrouded  figure 
already  noticed,  and  the  taller,  and  as  it  seemed 
the  elder,  rode  forward,  just  aa  the  man,  startled 
by  the  shadows,  had  arisen.  He  was  a  mere 
yoath  and  in  a  rustic  garb,  though  most  averse, 
uther  from  shyness  or  some  cause  of  grief,  to 
allowing  more  of  his  face  to  be  Been  than  he  could 
help.  "Whrn  tbe  warrior  saluted  him,  he  gazed 
in  stolid  silence,  without  making  any  reply.  At 
length  he  did  an  obeisance  slightly,  and  stam- 
mered a  low-toned  apology. 

"Can  yoi*  tell  us,  boy,"  said  the  knight,  after 
cursory  examination,  "whose  tower  is  perched  on 
the  rock  yonder  ?" 

"  Do  yoM  purpose  going  thither  ?"  said  the  boy, 
in  reply,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Mayhap  we  do — but  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
It  could  serve  no  end  of  yours,  I  wot,"  he  added, 
in  a  contemptuous  style,  "  to  know  whither  we 
tended,  sirrah." 

"  No,"  answered  the  boy,  in  the  same  low  tone ; 
"  but  1  desire  to  gain  yonder  tower  myself,  and 
would  bo  glad  of  your  company — your  protection. 
I  will  answer  your  query  therefore.  The  chief  who 
rules  over  castle  and  locb  is  Sir  Hubert  de  Twisc- 
dale,  a  knight  of  no  mean  name,  aB  ye  may  have 
heard,  and  once  an  English  march-keeper.  But 
he  won  a  Scottish  hoireBs,  the  Lady  Jane  of  Terry, 
whose  stronghdd  sits  on  the  water  yonder.  X 


have  heard  she  has  lost — or  Sir  Hnbert  has  lost, 
which  is  the  same  thing — vale  after  vale  of  broad 
possessions,  till  they  arc  now  all  but  landless. 
Sir  Hubert  is  at  present  cooped-up  yonder  like  an 
eagle  in  its  last  resort.  The  English  keep  guard 
in  various  posts  not  far  distant,  and  wait,  it  is 
said,  but  a  proper  occasion  for  descending  upon 
him,  even  in  what  has  been  thought  an  impreg- 
nable retreat." 

"  They  should  beware,  lest  it  be  the  viper  biting 
at  the  file,"  answered  the  knight  pleasantly,  and 
winking  to  his  comrade.  "  But  come,  youth,  thy 
toi^e  runs  glibly,  and  savours  of  southern  ex- 
traction ;  besides,  thy  news  are  in  high  acceptance. 
Canst  tell  us  more  of  this  sturdy  Sir  Hubert  ?" 

"  Truly,"  answered  the  lad,  after  a  considerate 
pause,  "  nothing  particular,  unless  I  mention  that 
he  is  sore  pressed,  not  for  counsel,  but  for  cavalier 
recruits,  such  as  ye  seem  to  be.  Tour  services, 
if  you  are  to  profier  them,  will  be  welcome,  I 
doubt  not.  True,  I  heard  of  a  boy — a  ;iephew 
of  Sir  Hubert,  and  by  name  William  de  Oraeme, 
who  was  expected  to  lend  assistance.  He  is  of 
English  birth — at  least,  bom  on  what  is  called  the 
debateable  grqand,  and  of  English  education, 
and  a  clerkly  youth  I  hear.  But,  then,  the  boy 
hath  no  resolution  of  purpose,  and  cannot  be 
looked  to  in  need." 

The  person  addressed  by  the  speaker  blushed 
between  ire  and  shame,  at  these  quiet  words ; 
while  his  comrade  calnily  smiled.  It  appeared 
the  former  was  the  William  in  question.  "How 
say  yon?  boy,  Birrah!"  he  exclaimed,  almost 
menacingly. 

"Even  so,"  answered  the  speaker,  without 
being  disturbed.  "  As  you  judge,  I  am  from  the 
opposite  border,  though  of  Scotch  extnu^ion,  and 
bearing  a  true  feeling  for  the  wrongs  of  my 
mother  country.  My  forefolks  have  been  retainers 
of  the  forefolks  of  Sir  Hubert  for  many  a  race  by- 
past  ;  and  when,  not  long  ago,  X  was  left  fiither- 
lesB,  to  care  for  myself,  X  vowed  to  seek  him  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  serve  with  the 
burly  knight,  as  of  old  my  fiitbers  bad  done  under 
the  Twiseidale  lords.  So  you  may  judge  if  my 
knowledge  of  border  families  be  not  correct.  And 
I  can  swear  by  St.  Andrew  himself,  that  thi.? 
William  de  Graeme  is  but  a  wavering  boy,  and  not 
one  whit  a  warrior  for  the  times." 

The  fire-spot  glowed  on  the  cavalier's  cheek,  and 
he  even  raised  his  lance ;  but  the  younger  cavalior 
interfered  and  induced  him  to  refrain.  "Ha^t 
ever  looked  on  this  springald  you  decry  so  mer- 
cilessly?" at  length  he  vociferated. 

"Nay,"  said  the  boy,  calmly  aa  before;  "but 
my  gossips  have  related  that  he  is  but  a  tinkered 
up  youth,  of  very  unwieldly  size,  and  most  un- 
graceful shape,  besides  entertaining  a  set  cf 
features  no  Merry- Andrew  at  market  would  seek 
to  covet." 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  cried  the  younger  knight, 
now  in  an  uncontroUable  fit  of  laughter  at  his 
companion's  perplexity. 

"  Pshaw !"  muttered  the  latter,  when  be  ot 
length  found  a  tongue,  and  pricking  hia  horso 
quickly  forward.     "  3J5Bi^biaa-J(^@#4C'ihei:a 
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maj  be  those  nha  cotild  at  vill  take  70a  as 
roundly  in  the  hip  — bo,  pr'ythee,  oease  thy 

The  eyes  of  the  younger  rider  were  nuiiung 
over  with  merriment;  but  as  they  went  forward 
he  gradually  restrained  himself,  in  respect  of  hie 
companion's  sulleuness.  The  unlucky  vnght  of  a 
lad  fbllowed,  wiUi  what  speed  he  could,  some 
paces  behind.  *'  William,"  at  length  said  Walter 
de  Folmaise,  as  he  had  been  addressed,  "  I  beseech 
you  give  me  pardon.  But,  beshrcw  me,  if  yon 
fellow  pulled  not,  at  a  venture,  marrcUouBly  like 
as  he  had  knowledge  of  his  game.  Sowever,  let 
there  be  no  bad  blood  betwixt  us,  bocaase  of  his 
ally  chatter." 

"Wby,"  returned  William,  magnificently,  "  I 
care  not  a  rush  for  the  matter,  now  that  I  am 
cool,  only  at  the  time  I  longed  to  curry  the  clown's 
ribs  with  the  butt  end  of  my  lance,  hadst  thou 
permitted  me.  As  it  is,  we  have  won  something 
of  good  at  his  hands.  I  was  convinced  of  being 
right,  that  yonder  was  Castle  Torry.  I  paid  mine 
uncle  a  visit  many  years  ago,  wlwn  I  was  but  a 
slip  of  twelve  summers  or  so,  and  have  some  in- 
distinct dream  of  having  moved  in  this  picture 
before." 

"Then  have  not  you  seen'Sir  Hubert  since 
inquired  Walter,  with  interest 

"I  think  not,"  answered  William,  musing.  "  I 
am  certain  I  have  not.  Though  his  nephew,  I 
have,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a  stern, 
unflinching,  Scottish  man,  ever  since  his  mar- 
riage, lived  far  apart,  seeing  our  family  possessions 
(barred  though  they  now  be)  lie  too  much  on  the 
English  side  for  us  rising  scions  to  appear  as  if 
tampering  with  our  proper  allegiance.  So  I  was 
educated  in  England ;  and  believe  me,  Walter, 
I  speak  without  vanity  when  I  say,  I  am  no  con- 
temptible scholar.  I  can  show  thee  clerkly  exor- ; 
cises  that  would  amaze  thy  comprehension." 

"Indeed,"  said  Walter,  with  yet  stronger  in- 
terest ;  but  recurring  to  the  original  topic  he  added, 
"On  your  trying  to  recal  what  you  may  have 
retained  of  your  visit  to  these  scenes,  is  there  no 
special  person,  or  thing  of  special  moment  ?" 

"  No,  unless  it  be  that  I  remember  leading  you 
by  the  hand  on  yonder  battlements,  and  receiving 
a  reprimand  at  the  hands  of  your  cousin,  the 
stately  Lady  Jane." 

"  Not  my  cousin,  she  is  cousin  of  my  mother." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  reprimand  for  advancing  you 
too  near  the  edge,  and  fe^ning  to  fling  you  from 
the  giddy  height." 

"  Ay,  she  was  ever  a  kind  mother  to  me,  ever 
sinco  my  own  was  had  under  the  torf,"  said 
Widter,  with  true  feeling.  "My  &ther  was  killed 
by  Highland  marauders,  while  I  was  yet  in  in- 
fancy ;  my  mother  stood  not  long  thereafter  the 
oppression  of  cares  and  grief;  and  it  was  then 
the  Lady  Jane  made  me  her  own,  and  reared  me 
for  years  under  her  own  eye.  She  lavished  equal 
kindness  on  me,  I  dare  to  say,  with  that  she  be- 
stowed on  her  only  child,  my  cousin  Isabella,  as  I 
love  to  call  her." 

"  And  mine  too,  in  truer  sense,"  repeated  WlI- 
Uain,  "  which,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  that  she 


must  now  he  a  well-grown  girl.  I  remember  her 
a  child  some  six  years  my  junior,  and  climbing  to 
my  knee  that  she  might  embrace  my  neck  with 
her  fondling  arms.  I  may  let  thee  into  a  sccre^ 
Walter,  concerning  this  matter,"  continued  the 
speaker,  with  his  fiirmer  magnificence ;  "  it  was 
ouoe  thought  advisable  Isabella  and  I  should  be 
educated  for  each  other — lord  and  lady — you 
understand." 

"  What !  within  forbidden  dc^;rees  ? "  exclaimed 
Walter. 

"  Tush !  The  law  of  forbidden  has  not  come  so 
fer  north,  man,"  replied  William.  "  Besides,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  forbidden  d^;ree  at  all,  but  one 
of  love ;  in  the  court  of  love  alone  can  the  questunt 
be  tried,  and  verdict  given." 

"  You  speak  then  as  if  the  case  were  pos- 
sible," rejoined  the  other,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  You  and  I  have  been  companions  in  camp 
abroad  for  some  three  years  now,  and  after  various 
episodes  of  a  fanciful  attachment,  on  your  part, 
to  this,  that,  and  the  other  Mr  dame,  I  guessed, 
by  your  own  account,  that  you  had  settled  at  lae^ 
and  that  within  not  many  months  back,  on  casting 
in  your  fate  with  a  reigning  beauty  south  of  ttie 
border — somewhat  of  distant  kin  to  you,  if  I 
wot  aright  too — lovely  as  early  summer,  and  caie 
whose  heart  yon  had  entirely  won,  and  to  whom 
you  had  solenmly  plighted." 

"  No  more  of  that,  Walter,  as  thou  lovest  m^** 
cried  William.  I  gave  you  all  in  the  profoondsat 
confidence,  and  not  even  to  my  own  ears  was  the 
tale  to  be  uttered  again.  Besides,  we  are  just  on 
the  loch's  edge,  and  must  give  si^ial." 

Accordingly  he  wound  a  blast  onhisbi^;le,  that 
rang  over  lake  and  mountain,  and  was  borne  on 
far  echoes  in  distant  vales.  Thrice  the  note  was 
repeated,  till  a  reply  was  wafted  over  the  water 
from  the  tower.  In  a  few  minutes  thereafter  s 
boat  was  seen  to  shoot  out  from  the  rock.  The 
warriors  meanwhile  dismounted  and  stretched 
themselves  on  the  grass,  while  the  youth,  who 
followed  at  some  distance,  placed  himself  on  a 
high  stone,  and  surveyed  the  advancing  craft,  as  it 
came  lightly  over  the  water.  It  presently  reached 
a  rude  sort  of  quay,  and  showed  four  stalwart 
fellows  armed  to  the  teeth  in  its  management 
The  knights  embanked  vrith  the  country  youtii 
instantly ;  and  having  disincumbered  their  &tai||i 
of  their  gear,  they  brought  them,  after  a  shill 
struggle,  to  plunge  into  the  tide.  Holding  them  * 
by  the  bridle  reins,  they  then  pushed  off,  and  the 
snorting  animals  nobly  swam  for  it.  Few  minatei 
sufficed  to  bring  them  to  the  rock.  Gradual^  it 
enlaif;ed  on  their  vision  —  abare  retreat,  tboaih 
here  and  there  in  a  nook,  lowing  cultinted 
patches,  and  having  its  loftier  edges  and  petki 
crowned  with  embattled  and  turreted  wall^ 
gloomy  and  massive.  Sir  Hnbert  had  expected  his 
nephew's  arrival,  and  with  some  attendants  was 
in  waiting  at  the  small  hmding-place.  He  was  a 
stout  knight,  of  ordinary  stature,  with  short  grii- 
zled  locks  seen  beneath  his  steel  headpiece^  a  BiM 
grey  eye,  sharp  mouth,  and  strongly  cut  noes. 
Hie  whole  air  spoke  vivacity,  and  decision,  and 
sturdineaa.    With  these  ho  united  ^u^lner8  of  ths 
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politest,  and  a  smile  now  and  again  playing  on 
features  once  and  even  yet  handsome,  that  ladies 
must  secretly  have  aspired  to  win.  He  received 
the  yonths  most  heartily,  and  led  them  immedi- 
ately ofiF  to  the  inner  court.  A  steep,  narrow, 
corkscrew  stair  gave  access  to  an  upper  chamber — 
the  only  one  of  state  in  this  eyiy  —  and  here  was 
found  the  Lady  Jane.  She  was  tall  for  woman, 
and  of  most  comely  aspect,^  with  pale  but  r^ulor 
features,  a  hazel  eye,  dai^  and  soft,  and  raven 
hair  having  yet  all  its  pristine  gloss.  The  proud 
neck  and  the  curled  lip  wore  not  less  in  their 
|>rime.  She  vied  with  the  knight  in  spirit ;  and 
m  harmony,  bating  their  pleasant  banter  (which 
truly  but  served  to  evince  the  harmony  the  more), 
fhey  were  most  conspicuously  one.  Sir  Hubert 
ever  declared  on  honour  he  had  been  nigh  stormed 
by  fair  ladies  in  his  youth,  soliciting  his  hand ; 
but  his  wife  had,  by  her  superior  fervency,  borne 
off  the  bell,  like  St.  Anthony's  grunter. 

"Ay,  to  knead  a  mongrel  Southerner,"  replied 
the  lady,  "  into  the  shape  of  a  parcel  decent  Scot- 
tish knight  and  true  man." 

"Which  kneading  accounts  for  arms  and 
shoulders  of  mine  being  black  and  blue  over  night, 
goodwife,"  rejoined  the  knight,  with  a  burst  of 
merriment.  "  But  where  is  Bdl?  She  will  re- 
'oogniseher  cousins,  I  wist." 

The  Lady  Jane  had  given  the  youths  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  now  signalled  to  an  attendant 
to  brii^  refreshments,  while  another  summoned 
."  the  lovely  IsabeUa."  Presently  in  walked  this 
object  of  general  request.  She  was  a  girl  stiU 
under  seventeen,  but  tall  and  well  filled  in  figure — 
a  figure  too  of  rare  symmetry  and  rounded  beauty. 
In  face  she  more  resembled  the  knight  than  the 
Lady  Jane.  It  was  not  a  face  of  angelic  beauty,  but 
rather  of  sweetness,  intelligence,  and  yet  not  a 
little  hauteur.  The  head  was  developed  in  a 
fulness  and  proportion  that  at  once  seized  the  eye, 
while  clusters  of  very  dark  brown  hair  hung  in 
dishevelled  profusion  on  her  ivory  neck.  With 
much  of  womanly  manner  and  appearance  she 
had  not  yet  lost  that  air  of  girlish  attraction  of 
which  the  romantic  fancy  most  approves.  William 
de  Graeme  forthwith  imagined  her  most  won- 
derfully altered — grown  —improved — and  in  his 
secret  heart,  not  lovely  perhaps,  but  most  love- 
able.  Was  he  in  love  at  first  glance  ?  Be  that 
as  it  may.  Isabella  received  both  with  kindness, 
although  perhapi  living  a  warmer  smile  to  Wal- 
ter, since  he  had  more  recently  been  her  compa- 
nion. This  reception  seemed  to  make  Walter 
perfectly  happy,  after  the  quiet  disposition  of  hie 
nature ;  and  presently  he  was  saited  by  Isabella's 
side,  giving  her  a  glowing  relation  of  all  he  had 
seen  and  unde^ne  in  his  late  vicissitudes  abroad. 
She  listened  and  smiled  with  her  clear  eyes  and 
sweet  mouth,  and,  as  William's  furtive  ^e  de- 
clared, was  altogether  a  girl  of  decided  fascination. 

But  Sir  Hubert  drew  his  attention  by  his  war- 
like details.  He  chuckled  over  the  accession  of 
two  such  stalwart  volunteers ;  and  as  he  seized 
the  wine-flask,  with  a  hand  that  played  about  it 
with  the  familiarity  of  old  usage,  he  pledged  their 
healths  mwt  beseeming^.  His  tower,  he  declared. 


and  as  they  might  see  by  making  inspeotirai,  was 
a  very  beehive  of  warlike  order  tmd  working. 
Every  element  they  could  command  was  in  prepa- 
ration and  indeed  ready.  "A  lousy  Engiisher, 
they  caU  Peter  de  Wode,  a  cruel,  crafty  hound," 
he  said,  "  lies  at  L — -,  and  towb  to  have  his  will 
of  us  water-Bcarts  some  fine  day.  But  he  may 
come  out  to  shear,  and  go  home  shorn,  my  lads ; 
as,  I  pray  Ctod,  we  may  have  speedy  opportunity 
of  showing." 

Hennpon  the  Lady  Jane  gave  a  long  and  per- 
haps somewhat  tedious  detail  of  idl  the  vicissitudes 
they  had  undei^ne,  their  losses,  and  their  retreats, 
witliin  the  past  few  months;  ever  indeed  since  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Falkirk  had  been  fought,  in 
which  the  Scottish  hero,  William  Wallace,  had, 
through  the  foulest  treachery,  suffered  defeat.  She 
concluded  by  asking  how  and  where  the  young 
knights  had  spent  Uie  interval  of  some  couple  of 
months  or  so,  during  which  their  arrival  &om  the 
South  had  been  dmly  looked  for.  To  this  Wil- 
liam gave  answer  by  describing  the  aspect  of 
things  southward,  and  the  desperate  shifts  of  cir- 
cuit and  skulking  to  which  they  had  been  put,  in 
making  their  most  tedious  way. 

"  Well,  now  that  you  are  here,  make  the  most 
of  it!"  said  Sir  Hubert,  rising  briskly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  thought  William  to  himself,  "  in 
more  senses  than  one,  if  I  had  my  own  inclination 
only  to  satisfy.   But  we  shall  see." 

Meanwhile  the  knight  guided  Ihem  to  overlook 
the  defences  of  the  place,  and  to  point  out,  while 
heaven's  light  yet  lasted,  all  the  points  of  neces- 
sary interest  in  the  surrounding  district — neces- 
sary when  the  times  and  &saT  peculiar  situation 
were  considered.  As  they  progreesed  round  the 
little  citadel,  and  the  deep  shades  of  evening  fell, 
Sir  Hubert  gradually  got  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
verse with  Walter  about  foreign  scenes ;  and,  by 
and  bye,  as  the  knight's  hearty  laogh  echoed 
through  the  building,  these  two  turned  a  comer, 
leaving  William  in  the  rear,  and  now  quite  alone. 
It  was  a  little  retreat,  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and 
having  a  small  turf  bower,  where  seated,  a  person 
might  dangle  his  feet  over  a  small  parapet  into 
empty  space,  sheer  above  the  rippling  water  some 
dozen  feet  below.  In  this  place  and  posture 
William  seated  himself.  His  abstraction  had  in- 
creased till  now  he  held  with  himself  an  internal 
soliloquy ;  and  I  am  nigh  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
it  was  somewhat  to  the  followin|>  purport  But 
mine  eyes  have  perused  the  inevitable  leoord, 
Utera  teripta  memtt. 

"Who  would  have  thought  it,"  said  he, 
"that  the  gallant,  the  handsome,  nay,  the 
princely  William  de  Qraeine,  as  some  flatterers 
have  called  me,  should  be  so  victimised  ?  What 
do  I  feel  for  my  cousin  Isabella?  Nothing  Ulra 
the  osre  of  an  elder  brother,  as  of  old— nothing 
like  the  kind  care  of  near  kinship  —  nothing  like 
the  disinterested  fevour  of  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance —  but,  if  I  am  not  blind  to  my  own  emo- 
tions, it  is  Icve  —  absolute  love.  Yea,  here  is  a 
scrape !  Eirst,"  he  said,  counting  off  on  his 
fingers,  "there  was  G  a  girl  whom  I  de- 
votedly loved,  and     ■wboial  ^o^^d  feith  un- 
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dying ;  secondly,  M  ,  who  received  a  similar 

pledge,  when  Q          was   jilted;    then  came 

F  whom  I  thought  I  loved  most  deeply  df 

all,  hut  a  short  week  drove  her  from  my  recol- 
lection ;  lastly  occurs  Oeraldine.  All  these 
named  were  scattered  at  wide  distances,  and  not 
within  compass  of  my  native  home.  But  Geral- 
dine  is  of  nearer  tie  —  of  kin  to  me,  both  by  birth 
and  marriage  —  her  father's  towers  within  sight 
of  those  once  my  father's  —  my  love  to  her  avowed 
to  the  separate  heads  of  our  houses,  and  an  en- 
gagement solemnly  contracted  between  us.  Kot 
mree  months  it  is  since  we  parted  in  grief  and 
despair — I  to  win  my  spurs  when  I  would  re- 
turn and  claim  my  bride,  she  to  waste,  in  solitude 
and  longing,  the  hours  that  should  elapse  till  my 
return.  But,  alas,  poor  Gentldine!  I  remember 
still  her  exquisite  beauty  and  sweetness ;  but  my 
lore  fot  her,  t  fear,  was  nought.  At  all  events,  the 
avowal  on  my  part  now  of  fervency  and  truth 
would  not  be  worth  a  silver  groat,  if  at  any  time 
it  was  worth  more.   I  am  the  most  unlucky  of 

J'ouths  —  in  endless  scrapes  through  this  folly  of' 
ove  fever  —  and  now  in  what  may  bo  the  worst 
scrape  of  all,  for  to  Sir  Hubert  I  must  behave  with 
uprightness  that  can  know  no  wavering.  The 
afTt'Ctions  of  his  daughter  must,  in  my  eyes,  be 
sacred,  in  whatever  l^ht  I  may  eventually  be  in- 
terested in  them." 

"With  this  doughty  resolve,  the  fickle  youth 
arose,  for  the  vesper  bell  was  tolling  over  the  loch, 
from  the  highest  turret.  He  sought  the  supper- 
chamber,  and  there  joined  the  company  as  before. 
Sir  Hubert  loved  his  wine,  and  so  the  bravest 
hours  of  the  night  were  consumed  in  revelry,  in 
which  WilUam  boro  an  active,  "Walter  almost  an 
entirely  passive,  share.  Isabella  retired  early 
with  her  mother.  As  the  girl's  rounded  form 
vanished  at  the  door,  William,  who  had  manifested 
before  her  a  hilarity  of  manner  and  spirit,  which 
she  seemed  to  greet  as  most  approved  gallantry, 
considered  with  himself — "Hitiierto  it  has  been 
with  me —  Veni,  vidi,  vioi.  Shall  it  be  so  once 
more,  and  is  this  sweet  girl  in  reality  doomed  to 
be  mine?"  The  same  thought  recurred,  as  after 
a  drowsy  chat  with  his  friend  Walter,  both  of 
them  stretohed  themselves  on  separate  couches,  in 
the  same  sleeping  apartment.  "My  cousin!" 
murmured  the  restless  ^outh,  "  who  Svould  have 
thought  it  ?  Is  it  within  possible  things  that  we 
may  yet  be  united  ?  There  is  the  forbidden  de- 
gree—  and  there  again  is  Isabella's  own  inclina- 
tion, which  I  half  dreamed  to-day  was  towards 
"Walter  —  and  there,  last  of  all,  is  the  disposition 
of  the  Lady  Jane  and  that  of  her  &ther.  The 
Lady  Jane,  I  know,  sees  a  very  dear  relation  in  this 
poor  Walter  —  whereas  Sir  Hubert  may  be  my 
Iriend  or  not,  as  the  whim  might  seize  him.  The 
point  seems  to  be,  whether  they  coxild  ever  dream 
of  Isabella  being  mine.  If  proposed,  would  liieir 
amazement  not  equal  their  aversion  ?  Wherefore, 
again  I  must  warn  myself  to  exert  caution." 

He  slept  and  slept  soundly  on  the  top  of  his 
generosity.  K'ext  morning  he  was  ready  to  see 
and  admire  as  before ;  and  with  every  glance,  it 
is  to  he  remarkeo,  he  imbibed  ii^  and  copious 


draughts  at  the  fountain  of  lovb.  Still,  not  much 
time  was  permitted  for  this  agreeable  diversion, 
since,  as  much  as  possible,  Sir  Hubert  kept  his 
men  busy  at  exercises  of  discipline,  when,  of 
course,  the  young  cavaliers  had  to  give  chief 
countenance ;  and  when  these  exercises  of  disci- 
pline Were  intermitted,  others  of  a  convivial 
nature  came  on,  at  which  they  were  also  expected 
to  bear  a  ready  part.    Walter  usually  did  his 
dutj  in  both  respects  lightly,  and  was  off  on  some 
little  business  or  other  of  ingenuity  and  adven- 
ture, till  the  whole  garrison  learned  and  admired 
the  elasticity  and  hardihood  of  his  character. 
William,  wim  higher  bearing,  was  less  the  sol- 
diers* man ;  and  it  was  thus,  on  escaping  from 
the  knight,  he  was  oftener  found  than  Walter  in 
his  cousin's  bower,  where  she  sat,  it  might  be, 
at  her  embroideiy,  or  perhaps  touching  the  lute 
or  harp,  both  of  which  she  played  exquisitely. 
The  acquaintance  then  seemed  thus  running  on 
admirably,  when,  all  at  once,  a  little  trifle  oc- 
curred, wtdch  somewhat  marred  the  even  course 
of  events.   WhUe,  one  evening,  he  sat  within  the 
turf  scat,  spouting  in  Isabella's  ear  some  verses 
of  his  own  composition,  a  sentinel  suddenly  glided 
across  the  range  of  their  vision,  in  a  distant  angle 
of  the  court.    There  was  something  other  than 
usual  in  his  step  and  glance,  as  he  glided  past; 
and  as  the  cousins  mutually  witnessed  both,  and 
marked  them,  the  incident  set  them  on  reflection. 
William  discovered  the  soldier  to  be  none  oOusr 
than  that  same  youth  who  had,  on  the  evening 
of  his  arrival,  been  his  own  and  Walter's  com- 
panion across  the  lake.    This  Avas  the  first  of  a 
series  of  apparitions  of  the  some  kind,  in  which 
the  lad  invariaUy  presented  himself,  with  the 
same  stealthy  step  and  peculiar  glance,  at  the 
most  inopportune  moments.    At  length,  so  pal- 
pable was  the  incident,  that  to  its  indirect  influence 
William  imputed  a  gradual  coldness  and  caprice 
of  manner,  which  Isabella  now  bc^;an  most  tan- 
talisingly  to  show.    Hfow  she  was  cordial — her 
eyes  would  sparkle,  and  her  colour  came  tumul- 
tuously,  as  he  met  and  greeted  her ;  again  she 
strove  to  avoid  his  very  presence,  and,  if  in  his 
company,  to  place  herself  anywhere  but  by  lua 
side.    Such  caprice  cost  him,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected,  many  an  imeasy  hour.    His  conquestB 
had  hitherto  heea  easy,  and  the  trial  of  meetiog 
with  indifference,  and,  much  more,  with  positive 
aversion,  was  not  less  intolerable  than  novel. 
Sometimes  he  would  exhibit  a  proper  degree 
spirit,  as  he  thought;  and  wheii  all  the  old 
attractions  of  person  and  manner  had  produced 
but  small  efl^ect,  he  would  feign  indifference  and 
loftiness  on  his  side  in  turn ;  but  he  never  found 
that  this  answered  his  purpose  one  whit  the  more. 
What  then  was  to  be  done  ?   He  was  pledged  to 
Geraldine — yet  it  was  certain,  in  his  innermost 
heart,  he  loved  Isabella.   Yet  that  he  might  not 
inveigle  the  latter  iiito  either  attadmient  or  even 
the  sliglktcst  hint  of  love,  be  was,  if  possible, 
resolved — for  he  had  yet  his  spurs  to  win,  and, 
ere  that,  could  not  avow  hi»-wish  and  second  it 
with  the  ofl'er  of  hfifehm^y  Vlf  ^^dgligily,  theii, 
ho  should  engage  yn'Qi  laa  own  ^isizif  where 
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would  fate  land  hita,  suppose,  between  that  en- 1 
gagc-meat  &ud  the  expected  consummation  on  his 
obtaining  knighthood,  another  "change  might 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream"  (as  past  expe- 
rience had  taught  him,  even  in  all  his  fervency, 
to  fear^.  It  was  a  hard  question;  and  sometimes, 
for  this  very  reason,  he  blessed  his  stars  that 
Isabella  did  entertain  reserve,  at  whatever  cost  to 
his  pride  and  his  love  together.  For  that  aided 
him  in  maintaining  the  resolve  he  had  made,  that 
neither  tongue  nor  hand  would  commit  him  so 
egregiously  in  his  love  here,  as  on  several  occasions 
both  had  already  done.  He  became  the  victim, 
therefore,  of  highly  pent-up  passions.  But  a  ^vorsc 
degree  of  these  even  was  awaiting  him. 

He  was  one  evening  hanging  over  the  parapet, 
a  few  feet  above  what  was  called  the  turf  wallt, 
and  which  more  than  once  he  had  traversed  in 
Isabella's  company.  He  was  gazing,  in  a  gloomy 
fit  of  tihoaght,  over  the  placid  extent  of  water, 
where  it  lay  in  the  nearly  level  rays  of  the  west- 
om  sun,  "a  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold." 
Suddenly  the  clank  of  aims  and  the  tramp  of  a 
firatst^  below  arrested  his  attention.  Looking 
down,  he  beheld  the  young  recruit  already  more 
than  once  alluded  to.  Presently,  as  ho  paced  to 
and  fix),  and  seemed  in  thought  as  deep  as  that  of 
"William  himself,  a  light  form  glided  along  the 
walk,  and  was  close  beside  him  ere  he  perceived. 
Both  gazed  attentively  at  each  other;  but  iBabella 
(for  it  was  she),  bending  her  head  to  the  sentinel's 
deep  salute,  was  passing  on,  when,  after  a  struggle 
of  hesitation,  to  "William's  surprise  he  recalled  her 
by  name.  "Think  me  not  insolent,  lady,"  said  he, 
"if  I  presume  to  say  a  few  words  of  warning  to  you. 
Heaven  knows  I  do  it  with  a  faithful  purpose." 

Isabella  exhibited  amazement ;  but  her  calm- 
ness of  temperament  enabled  her  to  suppress  the 
feeling  outwardly,  and  to  listen  with  urgent 
coriosi^. 

"  Tou  are,  f  fbar  me,  in  love,"  began  this  most 
trusty  man-at-arms,  with  as  much  of  questioii 
however,  implied  in  his  tone  and  words,  as  con- 
fident assertion. 

"That  is  presumptnoosly  enough^  but  still 
feirly  said,"  answered  the  lady,  coolly.  "  Go  on." 

"  But  I  fear  also,  if  your  affections  are  fixed  on 
Wilham  de  Graeme,"  went  on  the  undaunted 
youth,  most  earnestly,  **  thoy  hang  by  a  rotten 
and  treacherous  bough." 

The  cavalier  above,  on  hearing  these  words, 
gave  a  start  in  his  concealment,  and  would  have 
leaped  down  to  take  the  slanderer  by  the  throat ; 
but  the  appearance  of  his  cousin  caught  and 
airested  his  attention.  She  first  flushed,  and  then 
grew  pale.  The  very  name  of  love  to  "William 
de  Graeme,  it  almost  seemed,  was  the  mention  of 
an  idea  that  had  never  occurred  to  her,  and  which 
some  obstacle  of  natuw  or  accident  prevented  her 
from  taking  in  as  even  a  possibility.  She  passed 
lisr  hand  across  her  forehead  in  thought — then 
reflected,  with  her  eyes  set  keenly  on  the  speaker 
— and  finally,  with  a  rapid  vivacity,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Tom:  speech  smacks  as  if  you  had  something  to 
lay  to  my  cousin's  charge.  Is  there  soch  a  thing, 
Slid  %hat  is  its  nature }" 


"Tea,  there  «  such  a  thing,"  answered  the 
soldier,  firmly.  "  It  is  that  he  has  already  more 
than  once  avowed  love  to  ears  of  hapless  victims, 
who  trusted  to  his  faith  and  were  deceived. 
Finally  he  is,  dt  this  instant,  under  engagement 
to  one  who  is,  as  people  estimate,  both  lovely  and 
young  and  innocent.  I  can  certify  the  very  name 
if  you  desire  it,  lady — for  you  know  whence  I 
come,  and  what  is  my  hereditary  duty  to  your 
father's  house.  Yet  this  last  engagement  will 
not,  I  judge,  be  more  sacredly  kept  by  him  thai 
those  preceding.  Once  again  he  will  approve 
himself  man-sworn  and  hiddering." 

Isabella,  with  mlich  interest,  put  a  few  more 
questions,  which  sufficiently  elicited  information 
that  told  sadly  in  "William's  disfavour.  She  then 
thanked  the  youth,  and  after  looking  at  him  more 
closely  than  ever,  as  he  shrunk  back  ihe  cape  of  a 
huge  surcoat  drawn  up  about  his  j^tures,  she 
smUed  proudly,  aad  idling  him  to  apprehend 
nought  for  her,  die  moved  off.  Keahwlii^,  yfH- 
liam's  burning  shame  and  hortor  may  be  con- 
ceived. Tet  what  help  was  there  for  it?  Evray 
word  spoken  was  truth.  To  attack  the  lad 
for  his  bold  charges  would  only  tend  to  make 
matters  worse,  and  throwing  him  into  the  loch  be 
a  resort  venr  httlo  better.  Then  candidly  to  ex- 
pound to  Isabella  his  bj'-past  history  would 
involve  the  very  declaration  of  love  he  wished 
above  all  things,  in  the  meantime,  to  repress,  and  • 
might,  moreover,  waken  feelings  that  no  after 
effort  would  be  able  to  quetich.  In  such  circum- 
Istances,  after  he  had  watched  until  he  saw  Isabella 
return  calmly  from  the  turf  seat,  he  slowly  wended 
his  way  into  the  castle's  interior.  He  saw  her  no 
more  that  night ;  and  in  a  most  unenviable  frame 
of  mind  he  sought  his  couch,  to  toss  restlessly 
upon  it  through  the  greatelr  portion  of  the  night. 
He  bitterly  envied  the  deep  slumber  which  TTalter 
derived  £rom  the  exercise  of  active,  deliberate, 
and  most  decisive  powers. 

On  the  day  next,  and  for  several  days,  the 
manner  of  liia  couffln,  to  his  astonishment,  was 
not  any  different  from  its  former  bearing.  But  all 
at  once  it  underwent  a  chsingg.  She  would  shake 
him  coldly  by  the  hand — the  fiice  that  never  had 
before  been  turned  to  his,  without  a  mutual  smile 
being  interchanged,  turned  frcezingly  or  disdain- 
fully away  from  his  glance — and  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  that  used  to  address  him  gleefully  as  a 
child,  were  now  those  of  slight  and  disregard.  At 
first  he  could  hardly  believe  in  the  revolution. 
The  Lady  Jane  still  prosed  affectionately  to  him  of 
her  family  history,  and  Sir  Hubert  still  loved  hifia 
as  his  right  hand  trencherman,  and  his  counsellor 
in  matters  connected  with  the  impending  warfare : 
but  what  amends  could  these  circumstances  make 
for  the  dead  weight  that  now,  without  cessation, 
oppressed  him  ?  His  misery  went  on  increasirig 
by  the  hour.  .In  the  first  place,  such  had  been 
Isabelhi's  previous  caprice,  that  he  could  not  offer 
the  sUghtcst  opinion  as  to  what  her  feelings  might 
be,  or  rather  have  been,  towards  him.  He  could 
not  therefore  be  judge  whether,^  preso^,  her 
conduct — distai^t  and  w^iSsA^y<3xtufQ^A&gly 
unkind— was  dictated  "hj  piqo^f  w  bySLedded 
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aversion.  If  pique,  as  his  half- strangled  vamty 
onco  or  twice  suggested,  he  might  still  hope  to 
oontfort  himself;  if,  however,  positive  dislike,  as 
in  his  gloom  of  spirits  he  waa  meet  apt  to  believe, 
there  was  nothing  before  him  but  despair.  Who 
oould  hare  believed  it — the  gallant,  handsome, 
ever-conquering  carralier,  WUliam  de  Graeme, 
f<Hledf  ttutnred,  and  completely  set  at  not^ht  hj 
a  young  inexpmoieed  girl,  whom,  not  many 
yean  before,  he  could  well  remember  having 
dandled  on  l:d8  knee  }  In  the  plight  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  with  rising  spirit  he  would  some- 
times take  resolution  of  appealing  to  Isabella  her- 
self, on  the  soore  of  her  unaccountable  conduct ; 
but  then  in  came  the  bngbou  of  the  declaration, 
which  past  experience  had  given  him  at  length 
firmness  sufficient  to  keep  scaled  within  his  lips — 
and  so  the  idea  of  an  explanation  was  relinquished. 
How  then  was  it  possible  to  put  an  end  to  this 
torment  of  suspense  ? 

In  an  impetuous  moment,  he  resolved  to  con- 
fide in  Walter ;  but  even  this  resort  was  denied 
him.  As  if  to  add  tenfold  to  his  agony,  his  eyes 
became  all  at  once  open  to  the  fact — or  its  appear- 
ance at  least — that  Walter  was  his  rival.  Istdwlla 
began  to  smile  upon  him  with  more  than  mere 
grace.  He  was  seen  constantly  planting  himself 
by  her  aide,  as  opportunity  offered ;  and  she  was 
seen  as  constantly  receiving  all  his  advances  with 
a  frankness,  whieh,  in  his  heart,  William  would 
&in  have  considered  most  heartless  coquetry.  The 
Lady  Jane  also  seemed  to  favour  his  budding 
Mpirations ;  and  between  mother  and  daughter, 
yfaiiet  was  basking  in  the  sunahino  of  favour  and 
bliss.  All  Has  while,  William  wandered  about, 
the  victim  of  gloom  and  despondency,  his  whole 
mind  occupied  in  most  dismal  reflections  on  the 
consequences  of  his  infirm  resolution,  and  casting 
about  various  plans  which  might  enable  him  to 
abandon,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  scene  of  so 
much  hopeless  torment,  and  seek  his  fortune  else- 
where. Yet  it  was  hard  to  decide.  He  had  ooca- 
sionally  "  observed  some  glimpse  of  joy ;"  not 
that  Isabella  ever  relaxed  the  most  invidious  dis- 
tinctions which  had  all  at  once  begun  to  mark  her 
conduct,  but  that  he  discerned,  or  thought  he  did 
at  least,  some  token  of  particular  favours  on  the 
part  of  the  good  knight  and  his  lady,  which  gave 
him  hope  l^t  they  were  not  indi^erent  to  bis 
cherished  thoughts.  But^  again,  how  could  these 
bo  at  idl  matters  of  cognisance  to  them  ?  He  had 
never  disdoaed  a  whimper  of  his  love ;  and  though 
fau  gloomy  and  abstrw^  air  might  tell  a  tate, 
how  could  it  be  that  theu:  conjecture  should  hit 
BO  cerfaEunly  on  the  cause  ? 

He  was  witnessed,  one  morning,  in  his  strain  of 
"  melancholy  madness,"  pacing  idone  the  loftiest 
battlements.  Sleep  now  never  refreshed  him.  Ho 
arose  hazard  and  worn  frt>m  his  couch  —  food 
hardly  passed  his  lips  in  a  measure  to  sustain  the 
Bdvere  exercises  of  the  day ;  and  the  wine  he  often 
drank  with  avidity,  if  haply  he  might  drown  his 
0  ire,  seemed  rather  merely  to  seethe  than  inspire 
his  brain.  Suddenly,  as  he  stood  looking  over  the 
calm  mirror  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  distant  blue 
hills  on  tiie  east,  his  thoughts  wandering  bitterly 


from  his  own  forlorn  condition  to  the  recollection 
of  his  past  folly,  and  espeoiidly  to  the  memory 
of  the  forsaken  Geraldine ;  his  eye  caught,  among 
the  distant  mountain  pines  filling  the  gorges  of  the 
hills,  the  glance  of  moving  steel.  In  a  moment 
his  attention  was  absorbed.  A  long  line  of  anned 
figures  moved  steoltiiily  under  the  forest  cow, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  the  hollows  about  the 
base  of  the  hills.  There  oonld  be  no  doubt  ttiia 
was  the  menaced  English  force  under  Sir  Peter 
do  Wode  at  last.  8ir  Hubert  had  long  expected 
him;  William,  therefore,  hastened  to  inform  him  «f 
the  signs  of  coming  conflict.  The  informatioai  re* 
sounded  in  a  minute  throughout  the  little  gar- 
rison. Every  man  was  without  delay  afoot,  and 
the  whole  place  rang  with  the  hoarse  calls  of  the 
men  to  each  other,  the  rapid  tramp  of  tlieir  fieet, 
and  the  lumbering  of  war  engines  in  the  ataim, 
or  on  the  battlements.  All  eyes  were  then  fixed 
on  the  distant  shore. 

This  Sir  Peter  de  Wode  was  a  most  redoubtable 
champion  of  the  opposing  party.  He  was  &med 
throughout  the  country,  alike  for  his  unlieard-<^ 
ferocity  and  his  invulnerable  skill.  The  antic^- 
tions  then,  from  his  present  movement,  were  botli 
anxious  and  well-grounded,  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Lttch  Terry.  The  suspense  was,  howev^, 
not  doomed  to  be  lengthened.  The  heat  the 
day  had  hardly  passed,  when  the  Engliah  force 
had  deployed  into  open  position  on  the  woxe.  It 
seemed  a  fimuidable  band  of  men,  literally  dad  in 
steel ;  and,  by  their  regular  array,  a  leaguer  of  no 
ordinary  character  might  be  expected.  A  limg 
line  of  tenta  speedily  arose  like  e^alatiom  on  the 
ground ;  and  the  red  banner  of  St  (Jeorge,  |Htched 
into  a  mound  in  tiie  centre,  had  its  broad  folds 
shaken  from  the  staff  and  given  to  the  wind. 
These  preparations  having  been  made,  a  small 
boat  Was  seen  pushing  off  fr'om  the  shore,  and  with 
a  white  flag  in  its  prow  rowed  swiftly  across  for 
the  islet  fortress.  Sir  Hubert  instantly  turned 
out  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  detachment ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  hisnefhew  on  the  one  hand,  and  Walter 
de  Pohnaise  on  the  other,  took  up  his  position  on 
an  esplanade,  right  above  the  fortified  landing- 
place,  there  to  receive  his  unwelcome  (or  welcome 
as  he  counted  them)  visitants.  He  stood  with  his 
fine  martial  figure  thrown  slightly  forward  is  ad- 
vance, bis  eye  keenly  directed,  and  his  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  pummel  of  his  sword.  The  blae  Mag 
of  Scotland,  with  its  huge  lion  rampant;  wtft 
streaming  from  the  loftiest  battlemenl^  Vfcr 
his  head. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  somewhat  <nUicsl 
interest  that  the  Lady  Jane  was  stationed  widi 
her  daughter  in  a  deep  window  recess,  dinetlj 
overlooHng  the  scene  of  interview  between  the  two 
redoubted  champions. 

"Observe,  my  daughter,"  said  the  former,  "how 
handsome  in  figure  and  noble  in  air  is  your  consiil 
William.  In  all  my  experience,  and  it  has  bee* 
much  both  in  court  and  camp  (this  was  a  favourite 
asseveration),  I  tell  you  I  have  never  seen  yoolii 
to  compete  with  him  in  personal  accompli^- 
ment." 

Isabella  afiiected  to  notice  neitlteObeyoutimor 
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the  rnnark,  and  Lady  J&ne,  after  a  short  pause, 
saw  fit  to  return  to  the  charge. 

"  And  if  my  observation  servo  me  right,"  she 
Qontinued,  glancing  askance  at  her  daughter, 
"  William  has  a  heart  capable  of  as  noble  thoughts, 
and  a  hand  of  as  noble  deeds,  aa  his  eye  and  car- 
riage are  those  of  princely  majesty." 

"  Opportunity  must  have  been  very  backward  to 
him  then,"  at  length  said  Isabella,  with  a  slight 
langh,  *'  since  he  has  not  as  yet  become  famed 
for  one  or  the  other.  There  is  cousin  Walter,  on' 
the  other  hand,  known  even  now  for  the  part  of  a 
daring  and  most  chivalrous  warrior." 

"  Cousin  Walter ! "  echoed  the  lady,  opening  her 
eyes  wide.  *'  Why,  he  ia  but  a  boy,  and  a  boy, 
mozeover,  of  no  more  than  ordinary  ^arta,  though 
a  good  and  generous  enougb  youth  m  the  main. 
Walter  has  no  more  pretensions  to  stand  by  the 
Bide  of  William,  I  brow,  than  has  yonder  old 
grey  beard  villaiu  to  mount  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land." 

Isabella  compressed  her  lips  in  silence,  aa  if  she 
had  a  different  opinion,  and  was  satisfied  to  main- 
tain it,  while  her  eye  settled  on  the  scene  going 
on  without.  Her  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
for  a  little  while  unable  to  overcome  the  astonish- 
ment she  had  displayed.  She  was  an  astute 
woman  in  moat  things,  but  here  was  a  little  en- 
tanglement which  seemed  to  defy  her  penetration. 
"Ay !  "  she  muttered,  "  this  gear  needs  mending, 
I  trow ;  Cousin  Walter,  indeed  ! " 

Meanwhile,  perhaps,  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter 
were  not,  after  all,  of  the  precise  nature  her  words 
would  have  indicated;  for  her  eye,  after  wander- 
ing over  £he  group  round  the  laadbig-place  with.- 
out,  was  caught  1^  an  incident  which  there  at  the 
moment  occurred.  Sir  Peter  de  WodCi  coming 
alongside,  had  stood  up  in  his  bai^,  and,  after 
exchanging  grave  salutatioas  witiii  his  fbe,  was 
leaning  forward,  as  if  desirous  to  touch  the  rock, 
tiiat  he  might  come  even  into  personal  contact 
with  Sir  Hubert.  Snt  from  the  awkwardness  of 
his  boatmen,  or  the  difficult  nature  of  the  landing- 
place,  he  failed  in  effecting  his  object.  There- 
upon William  de  Qraeme,  seizing  the  end  of 
a  birchen  rope,  which  was  strung  through  a  ring 
in  the  side  of  the  rock,  sprang  lightly  off  the  quay 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  English  crew.  Peter 
de  Wode,  grimly  showing  his  teeth  in  the  centre 
of  hie  shaggy  beard,  instantly  collared  the  im- 
petuous youth  with  hia  left  hand,  and  with  his 
right  pointed  a  gleaming  dagger  at  his  throat. 
But  William  was  not  to  be  so  daunted. 

"  Grip  for  grip  is  &ir  play,  as  we  say  in  Scot- 
land," he  exclaimed,  takuig  ^  fierce  old  kn^t 
1^  tlie  breas^  and  in  turn  predominating  over  him 
yiOi  his  lofty  form,  and  his  steel  knifo  ready  fin- 
instant  service.  Both  for  an  instant  stood  in  such 
nnfriendly  embrace — the  eyes  of  Sir  Peter  gleam- 
ing like  lighted  charcoal,  and  his  nether  jaw,  with 
its  garnishment  of  shining  tusks,  showing  like 
that  of  some  beasts  of  prey,  while  William,  over- 
topping him  by  a  head,  his  eyes  flashing  broadly, 
and  his  lip  curled  in  angry  disdain,  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  a  young  Hercules.  The 
bau-struggle  elicited  a  shout  from  the  garrison, 
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the  chief  share  of  which  went  of  course  to  the 
credit  of  William's  fearless  daring. 

"Te  can  say  much,  my  springald,"  at  length, 
said  the  English  warrior,  slowly  relaxing  his  hold, 
"  when  ye  can  say  that  your  hand  was  on  Peter  de 
Wode's  beard.  At  anotbcr  time  ye  could  notj  I 
wot,  draw  it  so  easily  to  your  side  again." 

"At  another  time,  I  wont  be  wanting  in  the 
holiness  to  make  at  least  a  fair  trial,"  answered 
William,  undauntedly,  now  springing  back  on  the 
rock,  when,  by  pulling  on  the  rope  he  still  held, 
he  had  brought  the  boat  completely  alongside. 
Sir  Peter  de  Wode  laughed  aloud,  witii  the  bitter 
cacchinatioii  of  the  hyena,  but  made  no  further 
reply  than  by  stretching  out  his  hand  to  Sir  Hu- 
bert with  the  words,  "  Sir  Hubert  do  Twisedale, 
we  have  often  heard  of  each  other,  and  tha^  meet 
when  we  might,  we  would  prove  no  mean  foes.  I 
come  on  purpose  to  clasp  your  hand  and  drink  a 
cup  of  wine  with  you,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  ere 
we  engage  in  strife.  Will  you  thus  pledge  me^ 
that  our  strife  will  not  be  the  sham  of  novices,  or 
the  vain  courtesies  of  yourcarpetkntghts." 

"With  right  good  will,"  cried  Sir  Hubert, 
wrin^ng  the  proffered  hand  with  a  grin,  not  less 
deadly  than  that  with  whioh  Sir  Peter  proffered  the 
grasp.  He  then  shouted  for  flagons  to  be  forth- 
with brought ;  and  on  these  boii^  flUed  to  the 
brim  with  the  blood-red  liquid,  he  wrung  Sir 
Peter's  hand  once  more.  "Do  me  reason,"  he 
cried,  lifting  the  cup  to  his  open  visor,  "  as,  with 
the  help  of  God  and  St.  Andrew,  I  am  ready  to 
do  you,  whenever  ye  choose  to  come  on." 

The  Ei^lish  kidght  took  the  deadly  pledge — 
grim  illustration  of  th(se  savage  times—  and  with 
their  hands  mutually  enclasped,  they  at  the  same 
moment  raised  their  cups,  and,  witii  eye  fixed  on 
e/e,  drained  them  to  the  bottom.  "  Now,"  added 
Sir  Peter,  turning  to  push  off,  "  I  shall  rise  from 
the  water's  edge  yonder,  when,  like  the  vulture, 
I  shall  have  drank  the  richest  blood  of  my  pre^<" 

"Ay,"  replied  Sir  Hubert,  "but  bear  in  mmd 
the  eagle  has  yet  a  feller  swoop  than  ever  vul- 
ture made.  Tet  fear  not — ye  may  be  stricken, 
but  the  nobler  bird  has  no  taste  for  carrion  blood 
—  it  will  only  be  spUled  upon  the  gnrand,  there 
to  corrupt  in  the  face  of  heaven." 

Such  was  the  parting  taunt,  as  Sir  Peter,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  signed  to  his  crew  to  push 
off,  and  presently  the  boat  was  again  plying  its 
way  across  the  water.  Those  on  the  rock  stood 
watching  its  progress,  until  it  was  seen  to  touch 
the  diatant  beach,  and  the  upright  form  of  the 
English  warrior  sprang  ashore.  "  He  is  an  astute 
old  villain  yon,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  turning  wiUi 
alacrity  once  more  to  look  to  his  de&nces. 
"Noted  you  tiie  kem  survey  he  took  of  our 
rock  and  ito  appointments?  His  scheme  tcvm. 
the  first  was  one  of  espumage.  Nerertheless,  ho 
shall  get  as  good  as  he  can  gim  Away,  men  I 
Every  soul  of  you  is  in  luck,  that  ye  have  tbe 
chance  of  paring  the  claws  and  plucking  the 
beard  of  yon  untamed  tiger." 

Meanwhile,  Isabella,  as  I  have  hinted,  had 
witnessed  the  feat  performed  by  her  cousin 
William.   At  the  moment,  when  it  se^od  the 
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l^ife  of  the  English  knight  was  glistening  ahout 
his  throat,  she  uttered  a  slight  Bcream,  and-  her 
face  was  covered  with  the  pallor  of  death.  At 
the  ahout  of  applause  beneath,  her  fixed  eye 
beamed  with  a  glow>  which  it  was  difficult  to 
characterise,  and  the  tumaltuous  colour  visited 
her  neck,  cheeks,  and  brow  again.  Leaning 
slightly  forward,  with  intense  interest,  she 
watched  till  William  was  safe  again  upon  the 
rock,  and  disdainftUly,  yet  with  his  own  splendid 
air,  sheathing  borne  hut  enamelled  dagger.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say  what  flurried  her 
maiden  bosom  at  the  moment,  and  riveted  her 
burning  eye  upon  the  noble  youth.  In  an  instant, 
hovever,  recollection  seemed  to  flash  upon  her; 
lihe  glanced  fearfoUy  to  see  if  her  mother  had 
noted  her  emoti<m,  but  &»,t  lady,  engrossed  with 
adminitioa  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
xratching  what  was  now  proceeding  with  the 
flashing  eye  of  her  warrior  race,  hf^  evidently 
not  noted  her  agitation  ;  and  for  this  she  secretly 
thanked  heaven.  But  scarcely  had  the  ejaculation 
been  formed,  when  the  shadow  of  a  human  figure 
behind  arrested  her  eye;  aud,  turning  hastily, 
die  beheld  the  young  sentinel,  who  so  strangely 
seemed  interested  in  her  fate,  and  who  at  the  pre- 
"BHit  moment  was  standing  a  few  feet  off,  gazing 
at  her  with  melancholy  eye  and  hazard  face,  as 
he  leaned  on  the  end  of  his  battle-axe.  Isabella, 
in  spite  of  herself,  shook  in  every  limb  :  she  tried 
to  summon  np  spirit  to  repel  the  strange  influence 
this  stranger  had  imperceptibly  acquit^  over  her, 
but  in  the  attempt  she  failed;  she  felt  she  had 
been  detected,  and  as  she  grew  red  and  pale  by 
tunui  she  could  only  relieve  herself  by  pretending 
an  earnest  interest  in  the  progress  made  by  the 
iKi^sh  barge,  as  it  was  rowed  swiftly  over  the 
lake.  FresenUy  her  lady  mother  hurried  away, 
that  she  might  embrace  the  gallant  William  de 
Oraeme,  and  add  with  her  indomitable  spirit  to 
Sir  Hubert's  cheer — aad  as  she  vanished,  Isabella 
caught  the  opportunity  of  retreating  in  haste  to 
the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber. 

The  castle  speedily  resounded  with  what  seemed 
preparations  for  a  banquet  of  rejoicing.  And 
such  was  indeed  the  ease.  Sir  Hubert  could  in 
no  way  more  satisfactory  to  himself  show  the 
warrior  glee  with  which  he  entered  on  the  deadly 
contest  with  the  English  foe,  than  by  a  night  of 
diinking  and  merriment.  All  were  summoned  to 
be  at  their  posts.  Amongst  others,  William  de 
0raeme  did  not  fail.  He  had  in  the  meantime 
xecared  rounds  of  congratulations  on  his  intrepid 
bearing  towards  the  tiger-like  De  Wode ;  and,  if 
I  must  confess  farther  the  faults  of  his  nature, 
nothing  gave  him  so  keen  a  pleasure  as  the  faint 
smile  widi  which  Walter  de  Polmaiae  informed 
him  of  the  general  admiration  of  his  oondnet. 
He  looked  at  the  speaker  with  an  eye  that  sought 
to  pierce  his  very  heart,  and  the  meshee  of  bitter 
envy  he  wished  to  believe  enveloped  it.  His  ex- 
ultation was  only  momentary,  however.  He  went 
off  to  meditote  and  sigh  heavily  over  the  secret  of 
'  his  baffled  love.    But  perhaps  he  had  one  more 

L chance  yet.    He  carefully,  therefore,  arrayed  his 


way  to  the  banquet  hall.  The  good  knight,  Sir 
Hubert,  and  his  lady  sat  in  their  places  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table;  and,  ranged  along  die 
huge  board  in  their  several  degrees,  towards  the 
other  extremity,  were  placed  the  greater  number 
of  those  composing  the  feudal  garrison.  William 
watehed  eagerly  for  his  cousin's  entrance.  To 
his  dismay,  she  appeared  in  all  her  maiden  love- 
liness, hanging  on  Walter's  arm ;  and  yet  farther 
to  wound  him,  seeing  what  side  of  the  board  he 
had  assumed,  she  deliberately  directed  her  cavalier 
to  find  places  at  the  opposite  side.  William  sat 
down  in  calm  despair.  Not  a  muscle  trembled, 
although  the  passions  of  grief,  love,  and  rage 
boiled  tumultuously  in  his  bosom.  He  kept  him- 
self calm  by  a  preternatural  effort.  The  hour 
dragged  on  in  the  midst  of  revelry  and  tumult. 
He  Gained  wine-cup  aSi&t  wine-cup,  hardly  evw 
raising  his  eyes  to  where  the  cruel  ^bella  sat,  as 
he  now  blamed  her,  in  heartless  coquetting  with 
the  excellent  Walter.  At  length,  as  he  looked 
round  him,  he  caught  the  Lady  Jmie*8  eye  resting 
stedfastly  upon  him ;  and  when  ho  would  faintly 
have  smiled  and  pledged  her  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
she  plucked  his  sleeve  with  a  kind  remonstrance, 
and  whispered  over  the  edge  of  her  goblet,  as  she 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  "Cheer  up,  man !  You  have 
not  a  bodle's  worth  cause  for  sorrow,  I  tell  you." 

William  started  and  reddened,  but  did  not  see 
clearly  what  her  words  indicated.  He  was  not 
allowed  time  for  reflection;  for  presently  the 
boards  were  cleared  and  removed,  the  pipers  took 
their  places  at  one  end,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crash  their  instruments  on  the  instant  made.  Sir 
Hubert  led  out  the  Lady  Jane  to  the  dance.  The 
floor  was  speedily  crowded.  William,  summon- 
ing np  a  desperate  effort,  nu^e  towards  where  his 
cousin  stood  by  Walter's  side ;  but  she  caught  the 
signs  of  his  advancing  purpose,  and  hurriedly  say- 
ing something  in  Walter's  ear,  both  gUded  away, 
and  took  up  their  places  amidst  the  shouting  throng. 
William  stood  petrified  for  a  moment  at  this  crown- 
ing insult.  But  the  very  extremity  of  bis  case 
gave  him  calmness,  which,  in  no  other  ciroom- 
stonces,  could  he  have  hoped  for.  He  cursed 
Walter,  he  cursed  his  own  folly  and  infatuation, 
and  owned  in  his  heart  that  his  guilt  and  false- 
hood were  but  receiving  their  merited  recompense. 
Whenever  he  could,  he  made  his  escape,  and  went 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  rook,  to  breathe  the  soft  air 
which  came  waited  across  the  placid  surface  ni 
the  loch.  It  was  a  dark,  starless  night ;  but  the 
glassy  sheet  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  back 
ground  of  gloomy  hills,  was  indistinctly  visible. 
He  paced  along  the  brink  of  the  crag,  in  the  fall 
luxury  of  his  miseraUe  thon^ts.  In  spite  of 
Isabella's  coldness  and  disdain,  he  felt  that  he  adU 
fondly,  nay  madly,  loved  her ;  all  his  past  attain- 
ments of  passion  had  hem  but  mere  child's  play 
to  the  storm  of  vehemence  and  fire  to  which  he 
had  now  fallen  a  victim.  His  every  thought  of 
vanity,  whether  in  his  accomplishments,  his  per- 
son, or  his  spangled  dress,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground;  and  he  thought  only  of  his  loving  to 
madness,  and  his  being  spumed  and  hated  in  n> 
turn.   He  stood  atiW,  vith  dasped  lisiida,  looknf 
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over  the  gloomy  tide,  and  envying  the  depths  of 
peace  and  rest  down  in  its  bosom. 

But  suddenly  the  dash  of  an  oar  smote  on  his 
ear,  wid  in  an  instant  thereafter  it  was  repeated. 
Bending  his  eye  intently  into  the  gloom,  he  pre- 
sently discovered  an  object  moving  over  the  water's 
surface,  noiselessly,  but  for  the  &int  ripple  the 
dip  of  the  oar  every  now  and  then  raiwd.  It 
came  close  nnder  the  rock,  containing,  as  he  was 
enabled  to  discern,  but  one  tenant.  Just  as  the 
latter  stepped  ofE  on  the  steep  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  first  e^lanade,  William,  who  had 
silently  descended,  laid  a  firm  grasp  on  his  shoulder. 
?Die  assailed  party  instantly  unsheathed  a  dagger, 
when  the  cavalier,  gazing  closely  into  his  face,  [ 
pereeiTed,  to  his  amazement,  that  it  was  the  young 
Border  recruit  once  more.  The  recognition  was 
mutual. 

"Young  man,"  said  William,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "  we  seem  connected  by  some  mys- 
terious link.  It  strikes  me  your  face  is  not  so 
strange  to  me  as  it  has  hitherto  seemed." 

"  If  it  had  ever  remained  a  stranger  to  you,  it 
might  have  been  better,"  answered  the  boy  with 
a  troubled  voice.  But,  recovoing  himself,  he 
added,  "Are  ye  aware  what  danger  tiiere  is  around 
the  citadel  r'^ 

William  signified  his  ignorance  by  a  gesture  of 
surprise.  "Then,"  said  the  boy,  "know  that, 
in  this  skiff,  nnder  shade  of  ni^t,.  I  have  viated 
the  English  defances,  where  you  see  tb^  camp-fires 
gleaming  on  the  atuae  yonder,  and  hare  a|^iEoached 
■0  sear  as  to  see  what  the  plEuu  of  Be  Wode  are. 


SOMETHING  TO 

UirtKE  the  title  of  "  The  Panthropeon,"  ♦  M.  Soyer 
has  published  a  work  of  goodly  dimensions  and 
equ^y  goodly  aspect,  in  which  he  has  carefully 
gathered  from  resources  old  and  new,  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  information  upon  the  subject  of 
the  riands  which  omnivorous  man  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  eat,  and  the 
liquids  which  it  has  been  his  pleasure  to  drink. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  a  veritable  Amphitryon, 
preparing  a  magnificent  banquet  for  his  guests, 
our  renowned  ehsf  de  euitine  has  had  an  eye  to 
the  ornamental  and  the  graceful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  task;  and  though  he  is  not  profession- 
ally a  maker  of  books,  but  a  maker  of^  no  end  of 
other  things  which  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
criticise,  he  has  put  forth  his  volume  as  he  would 
famish  forth  a  feast,  in  truly  magnificent  style, 
and  enriched  it  mth  admirable  plates  illustrative 
of  his  great  subject.  In  taming  over  its  ample 
pages  we  seem  more  like  guests  bidden  to  a  ban- 


•  The  Panthropeon,  or  History  of  Food,  and  its  Pre- 
(anuion,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  the  World.  B;  A. 
Soyer.  London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  it  Co.  1853. 


His  men  are  toiling  in  gangs  in  the  erection  of  a 
strong,  deep,  and  broad  embankment,  meant  to 
cross  the  outlet  given  to  the  waters  of  the  loch, 
and  so  gradually  to  dam  them  up,  until  they  rise 
and  sap  the  foundations  of  our  fortress  here." 

The  boldness,  and  almost  chimerical  nature  of 
such  a  plan,  struck  the  mind  of  the  yoimg  knight 
with  extreme  interest.  He  questioned  the  boy, 
once  and  again,  till  at  length  the  latter,  peevishly 
answering  he  had  no  farther  time  to  prate  in  the 
chill  ni^ht  air,  made  as  if  to  push  past  him,  and 
leave  him  to  his  meditatums. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  William.  "  Let  ine 
tell  yon,  young  man,  I  have  a  strong  thoi^h  in- 
definite interest  in  your  history.  Your  present 
news  testifjr  to  your  unusual  enterprise  and  intel- 
ligence alike ;  and  should  an  hour  of  msis  come, 
my  eye  shall  not  be  off  you,  and  my  hand«  In 
dtmger,  will  be  near  to  auccour  you." 

The  boy  was  then  permitted  to  pass ;  when, 
mounting  the  steps  lightiy,  he  might  have  been 
seen  to  pause,  with  a  long  fetched  sigh,  at  the 
comer  of  the  esplanade,  and  there,  leaning  his 
head  against  the  cold  wall,  indulge  in  a  few 
bitter  sobs ;  but  as  he  heard  the  heavy  step  of  the 
cavalier  ringing  on  the  stone  ascent,  he  darted 
hastily  away,  and  was  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  sentries,  pacing  on  the  battle- 
ments, seemed  to  have  been  made  aware  of  his 
secret  enterprise,  for  he  passed  in  and  oat  aa- 
challenged. 

(To  U  mMladnl  in  ow  luat.) 


quet,  than  critics  summoned  to  jndgment>  and 
feel  much  more  indiuation  to  wander  from  sveet 
to  sweet,  and  regale  onrselves  with  the  good 
things  set  befhre  as,  than  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
their  arrangement,  or  to  carp  at  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  albeit  it  might  be  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Genius  of 
Gastronomy,  a  subtie  spirit  supposed  to  have  his 
residence  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
hypercritical  with  respect  to  literary  undertakings, 
whatever  he  may  be  with  regard  to  those  of  the 
kitchen :  let  us  be  excused,  therefore,  if  leaving 
the  literary  merits  of  the  author  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  others,  we  cotdOne  ourselves  on  the 
present  occasion  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
treats,  and  select  for  the  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  reader  a  few  of  the  delicacies  and 
curiosities  which  it  has  cost  him  the  labouf  of 
years  to  prepare  fi>r  our  entertainment. 

"  Tell  me  what  tiiou  eateat  and  I  will  tell  thee 
who  thou  art,"  said  the  gastro^uc  Frenchman. 
H.  Soyer  is  evidently  gili»dwnh7  @^^)^c^ene- 
teation,  and  he  holds  it  as  a  maxim,  that  tha 
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maim  ere  of  indiridualB,  Iheir  idiosyncraciee,  in- 
clinations, and  intellectual  habits,  are  modided  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  nature  of  thsir  food.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  mankind  before  the  Flood  lived 
innocently  upon  fruit,  vegetables,  and  milk — and 
not  till  the  Deluge  came  "  to  modify  this  Btate  of 
things,"  did  the  art  of  cookery,  vhich  ho  calls  the 
"  magiric  acience,"  begin  to  enlighten  the  world. 
The  origin  of  the  art  is,  however,  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  we  do  not  see  that  any  of 
the  legends  which  ore  cited  in  this  volume,  are  a 
whit  more  worthy  of  credence,  or  throw  any 
more  valnable  light  on  the  matter,  than  Charles 
'Lamb's  &mou8  "  Disat-rtation  on  Roast  Fig," 
vfaich  must  have  been  suggested  by  the  mythic 
"tele  of  the  Goddera  Geres  and  a  treqrassing  hog 
who  met  with  a  similar  fete  to  that  recorded  in 
the  famous  Dissertation.  Pig,  however,  once 
tasted,  could  never  hope  for  a  reprieve  from  the 
butcher's  knife.  Though  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  Greeks  ate  him  in  the 
heroic  ages,  and  before  the  advance  of  luxury  had 
given  birth  to  protessional  butchers,  the  warriors 
of  Homer  killed  their  own  pork,  as  well  as  dressed 
and  devoured  it.  With  the  advance  of  refinement 
came  the  butchers,  who  spared  their  patrons  the 
disagreeable  tusk  of  slaughter,  and  sold  meat  by 
the  pound  in  the  markets  of  Athens,  weighed  in 
the  scale  as  now.  At  one  period  the  Roman 
Itatchers  sold  meat  by  mieation  in  the  following 
way ;  The  buyer  shut  one  of  his  hands;  the  seller 
did  the  same ;  each  of  them  suddenly  opened  the 
whf^e,  or  a  few  of  his  fii^^ers.  If  the  fingers 
were  even  on  each  side,  tibe  seUra*  had  the  price  he 
asked;  if  they  were  odd,  the  buyer  gave  the 
Itfioe  he  offered.  This  was  the  old  Roman  way 
of  "rolitting  the  difference,"  but  it  was  sup- 
prened  in  the  year  300  by  a  decree  of  Apronianiu. 
The  Romans  were  especially  a  pig-eating  race, 
and  retained  their  fondness  for  pork  fi-om  ^e 
foundation  to  the  decline  of  their  empire.  The 
-Cretans  abstained  from  it  in  order  to  offer  it  to 
Tonus ;  the  Egyptians  fled  from  the  sight  of  pigs 
OS  unclean  beings  whose  presence  defiled  them. 
Neither  tho  Fhceniciam,  the  Indians,  nor  the 
Mahomedans  would  cat  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Gree]£  and  Roman  sages  maintained 
that  nature  had  created  the  pig  for  man's  palate 
— that  he  is  good  only  to  be  eaten,  and  that  life 
,was  giren  him  only  as  a  sort  of  salt  to  prevent 
his  eorrupting — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have 
been  practically  followed  down  to  our  own  day. 
.The  Romans  discovered  fifty  different  flavours  in 
pork,  and  under  tho  hands  of  their  skilful  cooks, 
awine's  flesh  was  often  tnmsformed  into  delicate 
fish,  docks,  tnrtle-doTes,  or  o^ns.  Witii  them 
ti^  ^jan  h(^,  as  we  idl  know,  was  a  fevourite 
dish — it  was  a  gastronomic  imitation  of  the  horse 
of  Troy,  its  inside  being  stuffed  with  myiiada  of 
■■mall  game.  The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  de- 
scribed  by  M.  Soyer. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
a  sin  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  the  friend  of  the 
husbandman.  Homer's  heroes  however  were  not 
very  scrupulous.  Sfmielaus  ofi^d  roast  beef  to 
Telemwihua,  and  Agamemnon  presented  it  to 


Nestn*;  and  an  ox  was  frequently  roasted  whole 
for  a  feast  of  Gnician  heroes.  Before  their  tiipe 
Abraham  cooked  a  calf  and  served  it  to  angels  in 
the  valley  of  Mamre.  Moses  plaoee  the  ox  in  the 
first  rank  of  animals  whose  flesh  ia  allowed  to  be 
eaten.  Hippocrates  praises  ox-flosh  as  nutritaoo*, 
but  thinks  ii  indigestible ;  among  the  ancients  it 
appears  to  have  been  generally  roasted,  bat  was 
sometimes  boiled  and  eaten  with  sauce.  Among 
the  early  Romans  the  as.  was  so  precious  that  a 
citiscai  was  banished  fmr  killing  one  that  was  bis 
own  property. 

The  lamb  was  one  of  the  first  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  was  i>lain  by  most  ancient  natituu 
for  that  purpose.  The  Greeks  were  so  fond  of  its 
flesh  that  the  ma^stxates  of  Athens  were  obliged 
to  forbid  the  eating  of  lamb  which  had  not  been 
shorn.  The  Romans  were  equally  so,  and  the 
flocka  of  the  Campana  hardly  sufficed  for  the 
exigences  of  the  capital.  In  patriarchal  times  the 
kid  was  as  much  a  favourite,  and  Mosce  ordained 
that  either  might  serve  for  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. Tho  Eg^tians,  whose  god  was  r^n-esented 
with  the  legs  of  a  goat,  abstained  from  killing  a 
kid  or  eating  its  flc^.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
considered  a  dainty,  and  the  kids  of  Attica  brought 
a  high  price.  At  Rome  too  they  were  hitihly 
prized,  and  the  most  delicate  were  fattened  lut 
Tivoli. 

The  Roman  peasants  found  the  flesh  of  tiie  an 
palateablc,  and  the  celebrated  Mtecenas  having 
tasted  it,  introduced  it  to  the  tables  of  the  great 
and  rich,  bat  the  fashion  of  eating  it  lasted  no 
loiter  than  his  life.  Since  his  death,  howevo*, 
numerous  Meecraases  have  introduced  no  end 
assea  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  that  fashion 
has  not  died  out  yet.  Galen  compares  the  flesh  of 
the  ass  to  that  of  the  stag.  It  is  said  to  be  eaten 
plentiftilly  in  the  guinguetUt  of  Fans,  under  the 
denomination  of  veal.  Many  nations  consider  the 
flesh  of  the  dog  excellent.  The  Greeks  ate  it,  and 
Hippocrates  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  light  and 
wholesome  food.  The  common  people  of  Rome 
also  ate  it.  The  Hottentots  in  AMca  feast  on  the 
flesh  of  the  elephant ;  and  Le  Vaillant  the  traveller 
resolved,  the  &rst  time  he  partook  of  an  elephant's 
trunk,  that  it  should  not  be  the  last,  bi^  he  pre- 
ferred even  to  that  the  foot  of  the  colossal 
quadruped.  The  Greeks  devoured  the  hedgehogs 
and  the  Roman  peasants  made  a  good  meal  of  tas 
fox.  The  camel  was  eaten  both  by  Greeks  and 
Persians,  and  the  Arabs  consider  the  flesh  of  the 
young  dromedary  equal  to  veaL  The  Roman 
ladies  fed  on  the  flesh  of  the  stag  from  a  uotun 
that  it  was  conduoiTe  to  longevity. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  poultry  was 
r^arded  as  a  food  for  &st  days,  tiie  rule  of  St 
Benedict  interdicting  only  the  fle^  of  quadruped^ 
and  that  of  St.  Golumbanns  permittiDg  the  con- 
sumption of  poultry  in  default  of  fish.  The  cock 
was  an  object  of  worship  in  Syria;  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  he  figured  more  as  a  warrior 
than  an  esculent,  but  was  gladly  eaten  by  the 
lower  orders.  The  hen  was  reckoned  a  bird  of  iH 
omen  among  the  ancients,  who  soi^1|^  to  iamitiA 
their  numb^  by  eating  them.  In  Rome  tlie  art  of 
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&tteniiig  them  and  of  imparting  a  x>eculiar  flavour 
to  their  flesh  was  pei&oted  hj  il.  h.  Strabo,  a 
Bconaa  knight.  The  rage  for  &t  hem  grew  at 
lengUi  so  great  that  C.  Paonios,  the  Consul,  passed 
a  decree  forbidding  the  fatteniiog  process,  fearing 
that  not  a  living  hen  would  be  left  in  the  empire. 
Vcxtanabelj  the  now  law  said  nothing  about  young 
oooks,  and  the  c^n  was  invented,  and  was  received 
with  su(^  transports  of  delist  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  was  greater  than  ever,  and  the  Con- 
sul repented  too  late  that  he  had  only  named  hens 
in  his  BumptUEuy  law.  old  times  Ute  Egyptians 
hatched  chickens  in  ovens:  in  the  last  century 
Reaumur  recovered  this  art,  which  was  thought  to 
he  lost,  and  it  is  practised  at  the  present  day  with 
the  most  satiafootoiy  results.  The  duck,  being  such 
s  good  swimmer,  was  sacrifloed  in  compliment  to 
Neptune.  Duckswere  always  served  at  the  tables  of 
ihs  ridL  Greeks,  but  the  more  wealthy  Bomans  only 
ofibred  to  their  guests  thebreast  and  head,  returning 
the  remainder  to  the  kitchen.  The  goose  had  its 
praises  song  by  Homer,  and  it  was  the  thvourite  dish 
of theEgyptiui monarchs.  Asentimentof gratitude- 
endeared  ihdm  to  the  Bomans,  as  by  their  noisy 
clamour  they  had  formerly  saved  the  capitol,  and 
they  were  reared  both  in  town  and  country  to 
gueud  the  house.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  de- 
hveranoe  of  the  capitol  from  the  Gauls,  the  Koman 
people  regaled  themselv^  with  boiled  dog.  At  this 
solemnity  a  goose,  laid  on  a  soil  cushion,  was  car- 
ried in  tnumph,  followed  by  an  unhappy  dog  nailed 
to  a  cross,  whose  loud  cries  amused  the  populace; 
thus  tiiey  commemorated  the  signal  service 
rendered  by  one  animal,  and  the  fatal  n^ligence 
of  the  other.  But  time  effaces  the  impression  of 
gratitude,  and  for  a  century  at  least  before  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  Romans  had  learned  to  eat 
gooee ;  and  by  a  perfidious  art,  th^  fattened  them 
delicately  in  darkness  in  preparation  for  the  spit. 
The  most  huniriouB  eaten,  noweveri  valued  (mly 
the  liver,  and  this  th^  contrived  to  increase  to 
such  a  size  that  it  often  weighed  two  pounds. 
Fiiny  says  Qxat  Apicius  found  means  to  increase 
the  Uvers  to  a  size  almost  equalling  in  weight  the 
whole  body  of  the  bird.  Qoose  is  eaten  in  Eng- 
land on  Hichaelmas-Day,  because,  says  report, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  duung  on  gooee  when  the 
news  was  brought  her  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  The  turkey  was  long  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  tJiere  being  no  Turkey  in  Europe  during 
their  palmy  days.  Sophocles  is  the  first  who 
mentions  it.  In  Egypt  it  was  stiU  more  rare.  It 
was  first  introdooed  into  Borne  in  the  year  115 
before  our  era,  where  it  was  regarded  as  an  object 
of  uncommon  curiosity.  In  a  century  later  they 
hod  greatly  multiplied,  but  afterwonls  declined 
B&iii.  Two  were  exhibited  as  cuiiodties  at 
Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  It 
is  said  tiiat  the  moderns  owe  their  introduction  to 
the  Jemits  who  imported  them  from  Asia  or 
Ameriea.  Hurtaat  asserts  ^hat  the  first  turkey 
vas  iatrodueed  in  'Frmce  at  the  wedding  dinner 
Charles  IX.,  and  that  it  wos  admired  as 
a  very  extraordinary  thing.  Bouchc,  the  histo- 
liau  of  Provence,  declares  that  the  French  are  lu- 
sted for  the  turkey  to  King  B£n^,  who  died  in 


1480 ;  and  Beckmanu  again  AeoieB  its  etistenco 
in  France  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
cannot  decide  amid  these  disagreements;  one 
thing,  however,  as  K.  Soyer  shows,  is  cwtain, 
and  that  is,  that  wherever  the  turkey  oomoi  from, 
there  must  be  two  to  eat  it  —  the  gounnoad  and 
the  turkey.  The  English  first  tasted  this  new  dish 
in  1525,  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth.  The  peacock  had  prodigious  success 
among  the  Romans.  Quintus  Horten^us  was  the 
iirst  who  had  th^  served  in  a  banquet;  and  the 
novelty  made  on  extraordinary  sensation  at  Bon^ 
becoming  so  much  the  &shion  that  no  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  them.  Karens  Aufidius 
Livio  contrived  a  way  to  fiitten  them,  and  made 
above  £50,000  by  their  sale.  Horace  preferred 
them  to  the  fiuest  pc^txy.  Tiberius  reared  them, 
and  put  to  death  a  soldier  who  had  the  mi8fi}rtune 
to  kill  one.  Ultimately  they  were  voted  indi- 
gestible, and  were  served  up  in  their  sidn  and 
feathers  to  be  looked  at^  but  not  eaten.  Among 
their  feathered  game  the  ancients  numbered  the 
flamingo,  of  which  they  ate  only  the  root  of  the 
tongue  —  the  ostrich,  of  which  Heliogabalus  had 
six  hundred  slain  for  a  single  supper,  the  brains 
being  the  only  edible  part — the  stork — and  the 
crow,  which  lost  was  thought  by  the  ALazandiioiu 
a  dish  unequalled  in  delicacy  I 

With  the  Bommis  the  love  of  fish  became  a  real 
mania:  turbots  oxcit«d  a  furor  of  admiration— 
the  muraiia  Selena  was  worshipped.  Hortensius 
the  orator  actually  wept  over  the  death  of  one  he 
had  fed  with  his  own  hands :  the  daughter  of 
Drusus  ornamented  hers  with  golden  rings ;  eaoh 
had  a  name,  and  would  come  with  speed  when  it 
heard  the  voice  of  the  master.  Sometimes  in  a 
moment  of  tenderness  for  his  dear  murssna  Helena, 
Yedius  PoUio,  a  Roman  knight  of  the  highest  dio- 
tinction,  and  (me  of  tiie  friends  of  1^  Ei^eror 
Augustus^  could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than.to 
fi»d  them  with  the  flesh  of  his  slaves,  who  were 
thrown  to  them  alive.  Seneca  speaks  of  one  who 
had  the  awkwardness  to  break  a  oryvtel  vqse  while 
waiting  at  supper  on  the  irascible  PoUio.  This 
unfortunate  slave  having  managed  to  escape  from 
the  hands  of  thme  who  were  oimducting  him  to 
this  horrible  death,  ho  went  and  fell  on  ms  knees 
at  the  feet  of  Csesar,  whom  ho  implored  to  inflict 
some  less  frightful  torture.  Augustus,  moved  to 
the  very  soul,  granted  him  his  liberty,  bad.  all  of 
Yedius's  vases  broken,  and  ordered  that  the  pieces 
should  be  used  to  fill  up  the  reservoir  in  which 
the  barbarous  knight  fed  his  favourites. 

According  to  Bio,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain 
did  not  eat  fish.  Under  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
certain  fish,  especially  the  sturgeon,  were  forbidden 
at  all  tables  save  that  of  the  king.  King  Stephen 
desired  to  modify  the  prohibition,  bat  aftw  his 
death  tiie  zoyal  jaerogative  was  resumed.  In 
France  my  one  n^ght  eat  fish,  but  none  could 
sell  it  without  permission  from  the  king.  Louis 
XII.  appointed  six  fishmongers  to  supply :  his 
table.  Francis  I.  had  twenty-two,  and  Henry 
the  Great  twenty-four.  Under  liouis  XIV.  fish 
came  much  in  vogue,  owing  to  the  marvellous 
talent  of  that  prince's  cooki  who  impof^ed  to  the 
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fleah  of  flsh  the  flavonr  of  the  most  exquisite 
game.  It  was  Tatel,  the  major-domo  of  Louis, 
■who  slew  himself  iu  desperation,  because  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  for  his  master's  dinner  was  delayed. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  the  stui^eon 
ranked  as  a  royal  dish.  Kartial  honoura  it  with 
a  pompous  enlogium.  It  is  caught  in  Siberia  of 
enormous  size,  and  is  found  stiU  laiger  in  Nor- 
way. M.  Soyer  informs  us  that  the  Russians 
make  caviare  from  the  spawn  of  this  fish  —  and  he 
might  have  added  that  the  BuBsian  nobility  de- 
vour the  roe  raw  mingled  with  the  oreatore's 
blood. 

All  dasrioal  readers  know  the  fimnxr  with 
which  the  mullet  was  regarded  by  the  Bomans. 
Their  cruel  luxury  required  QuA  this  fish  should 
be  oooked  by  a  alow  fire»  that  the  guests  might 
gloat  on  its  sufferings  before  they  satiated  their 
appetites  with  its  flesh.  Mullets  of  two  pounds 
weight  cost  at  Borne  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
each.  CrispinuB  bought  one  of  four  or  more 
pounds  for  £60,  and  was  astonished  at  bis  good 
fortune.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  three  of  ^eee 
fish  were  sold  for  over  £200 ;  and  yet  accomplished 
eaters  partook  only  of  the  liver  and  the  head. 
HeiiogabaluB,  who  imagined  prodigies  of  gluttony, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  be  served  with  large  dishes 
filled  wilii  the  gills  only,  at  a  cost  which  would 
have  enriched  a  hundred  fiimilies.  The  tunny 
was  sacrificed  by  the  Bomans  to  Neptune,  and 
but  sparingly  eaten  by  them.  The  Greeks  praised 
it,  but  good-livm  ate  only  the  belly  of  the  fish. 
It  abounds  in  the  Uediteminean  and  Adriatic,  and 
it  is  a  &vourite  amusement  of  sailors  to  harpoon 
them.  The^  are  sometimes  caught  of  immense 
nze,  end  woghing  no  less  then  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  been  strangers  to 
fhe  merits  of  the  trout,  but  the  Bomans  assigned 
it  the  foremost  rank,  next  to  the  sturgeon,  red 
mullet,  and  sea-eel.  The  cod  supplied  the  ancients 
with  an  exquisite  dish,  and  the  only  feult  they 
found  with  it  was  its  cheapness.  Galen  pro- 
nounced it  excellent  for  digestion:  the  Greek 
cooks  sprinkled  it  with  grated  cheese.  Salmon 
was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  not  to  the 
Romans  before  the  time  of  FUny,  who  extols 
those  of  the  Kiine,  and  still  more  those  from  the 
waters  <^  Aquitaine.  The  Scotch  peasants  of 
two  centuries  back  were  less  enthusiastic  in  its 
preuse,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fact  of  their 
stipulating,  when  hired,  that  tiiey  should  not  be 
compelled  to  eat  it  too  often. 

Ainong  sh^-fiah,  outers  appear  to  have  been 
4he  greatest  fovourites  both  witii  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans. The  Athenian»called  them  the  gastronomic 
prelude  to  ttie  supper  j  they  were  served  at  every 
vepast;  end  genonlly  uncooked.  The  Bomans,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  improved  upon  their  natural 
state,  and  one  Fulvius  Sirpinus  made  a  fortune  I 
by  ikttening  ihem  with  a  paste  made  of  honey 
and  wine.  The  London  traders  do  it  as  effectually 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  Apiciua  is  thought  to 
have  ruined  himself  by  sending  oysters  to  Trajan 
while  that  monarch  was  absent  on  an  exp^ition 
against  the  Parthiaas.  De  BlaiuviUe  eonsidere 
»w  oysters  easy  of  digestion,  bat  tough  and  la- 


digestible  when  cooked.  The  crab  and  the  lobstev 
found  the  favour  they  merited  unong  ancient  gas- 
tronomists, and  had  the  honour  of  being  eaten  by 
those  who  knew  how  to  eat.  The  ancients  had 
not  the  sense  to  appreciate  frogs.  Iu  England 
they  are  disdainfully  shunned;  but  in  France 
there  is  a  great  oonsumptian  of  them,  eepecially 
in  the  spring.  In  Germany  they  eat  the  whole 
frog,  except  the  skin  and  intestine ;  hut  in  France 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  hind  l^s,  which  whra 
tender  and  properly  done  is  a  most  delicate  dish. 
We  may  close  our  account  with  the  fish  by  stating 
that  in  Greece  and  Italy  the  pdjpus  was  eateOt  a 
frightful  monster  from  whiui  modem  stomadu 
would  reooil  with  disgust. 

On  the  sntiject  of  pastry,  M.  So^er  infivms  va 
that  the  orientel  nations  were  acquamted  with  the 
art  of  making  it  at  a  veiy  early  period.  The 
Egyptians  and  the  Jews  served  different  sorts  at 
their  tables.  The  enlightened  gluttony  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  inspired  them  with  a  host  of 
combinations  mora  or  less  ingenious.  The  pastiy- 
oooks  of  Attica  prepared  some  very  excellent 
kinds,  made  chiefly  of  hone^,  sesame  flour,  and 
cheese  or  oil.  The  Athenians  moreover  made 
admirable  dumplings  by  enclosing  delicious  fruit 
with  a  light  perfumed  paste.  When  oonquared 
by  Borne,  Greece  had  the  glory  of  dictating  the 
laws  of  cookery  to  her  haughty  enemy.  Ginger- 
bread  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  —  the 
whole  of  Eun^  being  supplied  with  it  from  the 
island  of  Bhodes.  Borne  borrowed  from  Greece 
the  orftwrAH,  a  pie  of  hashed  or  minced  meat 
mixed  with  bread,  which,  with  some  alight  modi- 
fications has  reached  to  onr  own  day.  Cato,  ibe 
wise  philoeo^er,  has  left  to  posterity  the  following 
recipe  for  a  cake :  "Crush,"  says  he,  "two  pounds 
of  cheese ;  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  lye  flour,  or, 
in  order  to  render  it  lighter,  throw  in  merely  half- 
a-pound  of  wheat  flour  and  an  e^.  Stir,  mix,  and 
work  this  past« ;  form  of  it  a  otdce  which  you  will 
place  on  leaves,  and  cook  in  a  tart-dish  on  tiie  hot 
hearth."  Our  lady  readers  oau  experiment  witii 
this  confection  if  tbey  choose. 

We  must  pass  now  to  a  moment's  consideration 
of  beverages,  commencing  with  beer,  the  moat 
ancient.  The  injunction  not  to  drink  wine,  caused 
the  Egyptaans  to  have  recourse  to  a  fiiotitioiu 
beverage  obtained  fit>m  barley,  mentioned  in  hit* 
tory  under  the  name  of  zythum  and  eurn^  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  attributed  to  Odria.  It  was 
a  bremt  of  barley  mingled  with  a  bitter  infbeion 
of  lupins,  hops  being  unknown.  Aaun^  the 
Greeks,  though  wme  was  the  &vourite  drink,  it  is 
yet  plain,  from  allasums  made  by  .MKbylxm  end 
Sophocles,  that  drunkenness  also  ensued  from  a 
barley  beverage.  The  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  aborigines  of  Brittany  and  Germany,  all  in- 
toxicated themselves  with  an  inf\i8i<ai  of  barky ; 
and  the  northern  nations,  the  Danes,  Saxons,  and 
Britons,  consumed  enormous  quantities  of  the  same 
liquid.  Under  the  Normans,  ale  acquired  a  ropa- 
tation  it  haa  ever  sinoe  maintained.  Two  gailonB 
cost  only  one  penny  in  the  cities ;  in  the  country, 
four  gallons  might  be  obtained  at  the  same  price- 
Theuse'ol  hops'wa9  ftOwiaaiiiaveatioo.  Tbitj 
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were  employed  in  the  Low- Countries  at  the  be- 
ginniiig  of  the  14th  century;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  that  they  were  appreciated  in  £Dgluid. 
la  tba  xiinth  year  of  Edward  II.,  thin|^  being 
very  Bcaiee,  a  gallon  of  ale  was  sold  tor  twopence, 
of  tiie  better  sort  for  threepence,  and  of  the  best 
for  firarpcnce ;  but  the  Londoners  ordained  that, 
in  the  city,  a  gallon  of  the  bettermost  sort  of  ale 
Bhonldbe  sold  for  three-halipence,  and  of  the  small 
ale  for  one  penny  only.  Though  every  kind  of 
wine  could  be  procured  in  England  in  his  time, 
yet  Hollinshed  says  that  ale  and  beer  were  pre- 
ferred. Though  beer  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Bomaus,  they  made  but  little  use  of  it.  The  be- 
rerages  which  replaced  wine  among  them  and  the 
Oreeks  were  but  sorry  liquids,  fit  only  to  assuage 
the  thint  of  the  invaUd,  and  demanding  no  notice 
here. 

Holy  Writ  informs  us  that  the  East  was  the 
common  cradle  of  the  vine  and  the  human  race. 
Palestine  waa  renowned  for  its  vines ;  and  Hoses 
exempted  every  person  who  had  pUnted  one  from 
military  service  and  all  public  dutieB  until  the 
first  vintage.   The  Hehraws  were,  however,  a 
sober  people  and  rarely  made  use  of  pure  wine, 
generally  mixing  it  with  trater.    Some  nations 
had  a  horror  of  wine.    The  Persians,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pontus,  the  Scythians,  and  Cappadocians 
drank  nothing  but  water.    Lyourgus  destroyed 
the  vines  of  tho  Lacediemoniana,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disorders  caused  by  intemperance. 
The  best  Greek  wines  were  those  of  Thasos,  Les- 
bos, Chios,  and  Cos.    Italy  boasted  of  the  Senti- 
nnm,  the  Palemum,  the  Albanom,  and  the  Ma- 
I     mertinnm,  with  a  long  catalogue  besides  of  excel- 
i     lent  wines.    Old  wine  is  a  very  old  favourite. 
Hiny  says  that  guests  were  served  with  wine  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old ;  it  was  as  thick  as 
honey,  and  had  to  be  thinned  with  warm  water 
before  drinking.    The  Romans  manufactured 
made- wines  of  various  sorts— the  patttm,  the 
Aiiw,  the  muUum,  the  graiuiiun,  the  rotatum,  the 
pw^sAhn,  the  ffl^Atmm,  — by  steeping  flo  was  or 
fruit  in  casks  of  Falemian,  and  by  other  artificial 
means.   In  Borne,  the  price  c£  common  wine  was 
aboat  sixpence  a  ^illon ;  at  Athens  it  ms  thought 
dear  when  it  cost  fourpenoe.    In  the  early  days 
of  the  republic,  the  Koman  women  were  forbidden 
to  drink  wine ;  but  the  law  fell  into  disuse,  and 
noble  matrons  often  carried  intemperance  as  &r  as  i 
their  husbands.   Before  such  license  became  tole- 
rated, the  most  atrocious  chastisementB  were  in- 
flicted on  wine-bibbing  women.    Micennius  im- 
molated his  wife  on  the  butt,  at  which  he 
caoght  her  one  day  quenching  her  thirst,  and 
was  not  even  reprimanded  for  the  deed.  Another 
offender  was  punished  with  death,  for  daring  to 
enter  her  husband's  cellar.    Her  family  refused 
her  every  kind  of  food,  and  she  died  in  the  tortures 
of  hunger.    Civilisation  put  an  end  to  such  bar- 
barities :  and  as  eaxly  as  the  time  of  Augustus, 
we  find  his  consort  lina  declaring,  at  the  age  of 
dg^Ity-two,  lhat  she  was  indebted  to  Bacchus  for 
her  long  existenoc.   At  a  later  period  of  the  em- 
pire, oertoin  sorts  of  wine  were  manu&ctured 
solely  for  the  nso  (rf  the  ladies.   These  were  the 


Adynamon,  or  wine  without  atrengtii,  and  the 
(Enmthinum,  a  wine  of  a  stronger  description, 
and  pr^ared  fi>r  a  less  efi'eminate  class. 

The  inhi^itants  of  Great  Britain  learned  ttim 
their  Boman  conquerors  tiic  art  of  planting  and 
tending  the  vine  and  how  to  make  wine ;  but 
the  manufacture  never  succeeded  well  in  this 
country,  though  the  county  of  Gloucester  was  said 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  be  renowned  for  its 
vines,  and  to  produce  wines  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  France.  Saint  Lonis  first  regulated  the 
sale  of  wines  in  that  country.  In  1585  new  laws 
were  framed,  and  the  mischievous  interference  of 
the  government  with  the  dealers  went  far  to  ruin 
both  the  trade  and  the  produce  of  the  vintage. 
A  century  later  some  absurd  statutes  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  trade  being  leas  shackled  became 
more  prosperous.  In  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV., 
France  was  divided  into  two  iiutionB  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  respective  merits  of  the  wines  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne  —  a  question  which  is 
hardly  yet  decided.  In  the  middle-ages  people 
intoxicated  themselves  regolari]^  <moe  a  month,  to 
promote  thdr  health  — a  practice  which  has  not 
lacked  serious  advocates  to  within  a  very  late 
period.  At  the  same  time,  habitual  intoxication 
was  severely  punished.  Charlemagne  declared 
habitual  drunkards  unworthy  of  being  heard  in 
courts  of  justice,  and  rejected  their  evidence.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  drunkenness  in  public  was 
punished  by  Francis  I.  by  imprisonment  and  bread 
and  water  for  the  first  offence,  private  flogging  for 
the  second,  public  flogging  for  the  third,  and  by  the 
loss  of  ears  and  banishment  in  the  caae  of  inootri- 
gible  ofienders. 

Under  the  head  of  Repasts,  M.  Soyer  gives  some 
curious  details,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  volume.  Examples  of  anciemt  or 
modem  gluttony  are  not  much  to  our  taste ;  and 
whether  the  hero  of  such  exploits  be  a  Yit^us 
or  a  household  drudge,  ho  is  fit  only,  to  take  rank 
with  a  blubber-eating  Esquimaux,  to  whom  fifty 
pounds  of  fat  per  diem  is  a  modest  allowance — 
and  we  shall  decline  the  honour  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  early  Greeks  ate  hnt  twice  a  day, 
taking  a  foil  meal  but  once.  The  Romans  for  a 
long  time  did  the  same,  and  «ven  so  late  as  the 
days  of  Cicero  it  was  accounted  a  monstromi  thing 
to  be  "  lis  die  aatum"  Some  of  their  rulers  made 
vain  attempts  to  check  the  luxurious  extravagance 
that  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  empire.  Sylla 
renewed  the  old  snmptnary  laws,  and  Julius  Csesar 
placed  guards  in  the  market,  and  even  spies  in 
the  presence  of  the  guests,  who  were  empowered  to 
seize  and  confiscate  whatever  was  found  there  in 
contravention  of  the  laws.  Tiberius  relaxed  this 
restraint  and  allowed  greater  indulgence;  and 
subsequentiy  the  gluttonous  emperors,  so  far  from 
repressing  the  Inxniy  of  the  table,  sanctioned  it 
by  the  authority  of  their  example.  Yitellius  was 
by  nature  a  non-reformer :  his  voracity  was  a 
raging  insanity ;  he  spent  in  four  months  some- 
thing more  than  five  millions  sterling  up<m 
suppers;  gormandising  aj^^eara^  havo  been  his 

sole  passion.  Digitizedby  VjOOQIC 

In  rnwce  ia  ttie  Hth  wntnry,  in  "Srell-xega- 
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l^ed  houses/*  people  partook  of  five  metds  a  day, 
and  at  dinner  had  eommonlj  five  cohteos  or  dishes. 
They  dined  at  ten  in  morning,  and  the  meal  was 
called,  from  the  hour,  deeimer,  whence  the  word 
iin«r  (dinner).  One  or  two  centuries  later  they 
di^d  at  elerai ;  fmd  in  the  16th  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  oentury  at  noon.  Louis  XI Y. 
always  sat  down  to  table  at  that  hour.  The  Eng- 
lish dined  equally  early,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
18th  century  that  the  present  late  hours  came 
gradually  into  fashion. 

"We  shall  pass  over  M.  Soyor^s  eulopum  on  llie 
cook,  and  his  elaborate  account  of  the  domestic 
menage  of  the  ancients,  in  order  that  we  may 
attend  a  Boman  supper  to  which  he  invites  us, 
and  the  narrative  of  which  we  shall  abbreviata  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

It  was  in  the  64th  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Nero 
to  the  throne.  Tho  emperor  had  passed  some  time 
at  Naples,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  proceed 
to  Greece,  but  suddenly  changing  his  design,  ho 
returned  to  Bome,  to  prepare,  it  was  rumoured,  a 
spectacle  of  unheard-of  splendour.  One  of  his 
ancient  freed-men,  Caius  Domitius  Seba,  resolved 
to  celebrate  his  return  with  a  banquet;  and  no 
Boooer  was  this  intention  whispraed  among  the 
Boman  aristooracy,  tJutn  one  and  all  were  anxious 
to  ho  the  guests  of  tho  &vourite  of  Csosar.  In 
due  time,  the  luvitor,  according  to  custom,  waited 
upon  tiie  two  oonsnls  of  the  year,  and  the  most 
noble  and  powerful  of  the  magnates  of  the  city,  to 
bid  them  to  the  feast,  naming  the  hour  of  six  on  tho 
following  day.  Each  guest  prepared  himself  for  the 
occasion  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  bath,  and  robed 
in  the  vestia  convicudia,  set  forth  at  the  appointed 
hour,  preceded  by  a  few  slaves  and  followed  \ij 
a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on,  to  the  m^m- 
ticent  abode  of  their  host.  Arrived  at  the  Atrium, 
they  are  conducted  into  the  interior  by  the  parasites 
of  Seba,  who  disturbs  himself  for  nobody,  but 
leaves  the  honours  of  his  house  to  be  performed  by 
his  servants.  The  guests  enter  an  immense  hall 
luxuriously  decorated,  and  lighted  by  lustres,  and 
round  which  are  several  rows  of  seats.  They  seat 
themselves,  and  anon  Egyptian  slaves  snpply  them 
with  perfumed  water  in  golden  vases,  to  cod  their 
hands,  whilst  others  disencumber  them  of  their 
shoes,  bathe  their  &et,  and  mvelop  Ihm  in  com- 
modious sandals  fastened  by  ribands.  If  Uie 
major^omo  perceives  one  who  has  omitted  to 
indue  the  banqueting-dress,  he  presents  him  with 
an  appropriate  garment.  These  preliminaries 
settiedf  the  seats  were  removed,  and  the  guests 
stood  waiting  for  their  host,  who  speedily  entered 
accompanied  by  the  two  consul^,  for  whom  are 
ro»;rved  the  places  of  honour.  The  company  now 
stretched  themselves  on  couches  of  gold  and 
puiple,  while  the  slaves  are  burning  perfumes  in 
precious  vases,  and  young  children  pour  odoriferous 
essences  on  the  heads  of  the  guests.  Then  tho 
melodious  sounds  of  the  hydraulic  oigan  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  banquet. 

At  this  signal  servants  place  within  the  circle 
tables  of  lemon-wood  which  they  cover  with  a 
rich  tissue  of  gohl  and  silk,  ^4  sylph-like  hands 


spread  over  them  a  profunon  of  the  rarest  flowen 
and  roee-leaves.  Musicians  occupying  a  kind 
of  orchestra  execute  a  dulcet  melody,  while  the 
statues  of  the'gods  and  that  of  the  divine  Kero  are 
placed  on  the  tables,  and  the  more  pious  gnesb 
prefer  a  prayer  to  Jupiter  ere  they  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  pleasures  of  the  feast.  Then  viae 
in  crystal  oups  is  handed  round  hf  Ethnmrn 
daves,  and  some  &w  drops  are  poured  on  Hie  fioor 
and  the  table,  a  libatum  to  the  household  gods. 
Then  comes  the  first  course,  the  antteema,  com- 
posed of  the  lightest  viands,  intended  to  Btamnlate 
the  appetite.  The  most  tempting  among  fbesc 
are  the  peacock's  eggs,  which  the  epicures  open 
with  spoons,  and  which  contain  each  one  a  fat, 
roasted  ortolan  surroimded  with  yolk  of  egg  and 
seasoned  with  pepper-  The  refined  gastronomes, 
however,  paid  little  attention  to  this  course  be- 
yond exciting  their  appetites  with  pickles,  some 
few  grasshoppers,  and  olives  fresh  from  their 
brine. 

The  first  course  was  removed  to  the  sound  of 
music.  Now  came  the  silver  goblets  to  adminiBfer 
to  an  excited  thirst.  Ampbone  of  wine  were 
ranged  on  the  flooring  of  the  hall,  and  the  guesb 
proceecl^  to  the  choice  of  a  x^jKWMroA,  or  master 
of  the  banquet.  Every  voice  named  Bruaillus, 
one  of  the  most  accompUshed  drinkers  4^  the 
aristocracy.  He  snuled,  snapped  bis  fingers,  and 
received  from  the  slave  behind  him  a  golden  cra- 
ter filled  with  wine.  Then  bowing  to  tiie  Am- 
phitryon, "  Slaves,"  he  cried,  "  bring  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Fugitive  images  of  tiie  spring  and  of 
pleasure,  they  bhall  bind  our  brows.  At  the  same 
time  let  garlands  adorn  our  craters,  in  which 
sparkles  the  cherished  liquor  of  the  son  of  Semcle; 
and  let  us  bestow  no  thought,  during  the  fleet 
joys  of  the  banquet,  on  the  uncertain  and  fatal 
hour  when  Atropos  shall  pronounce  our  doom.** 
His  speech  met  with  the  applause  which  it£ 
brevity  at  least  deserved.  The  slight  rustling'  of 
the  flowers  was  soon  drowned  by  tiio  shrill  ncHse 
of  the  trumpets,  announcing  tho  second  course, 
which  was  received  with  a  buzz  of  wctlcome.  It 
consisted  of  peacocks,  ducks,  capon's  livers,  pep- 
pered becaficoes,  grouse,  the  turtie-dove,  the  phe- 
nicopter,  and  an  infinite  varietjr  c£  rare  birds. 
In  gold  and  diver  dishes  were  the  seams,  the 
stni^geon,  tnrbots,  mullets,  and  the  nonuxoOB  in- 
habitants of  every  sea.  Agmn,  tiiore  were  the 
wild  boars  d  la  Troyenne,  in  silver  basins  of  pro- 
digious value,  staffed  pigs,  quarters  of  stag  and 
roebuck,  loins  of  beef,  kidneys  with  African  figs, 
bows'  paps  prepared  with  milk,  sows'  flank  and 
Gallic  bacon.  While  the  carvers  were  cutting 
up  the  meat  with  incredible  address,  wine,  bread, 
and  warm  or  iced  water  were  handed  round  by 
Numidian  slaves.  Suddenly  while  the  feast  is  at 
its  height  the  symposiarch  commands  ralence  — 
"  Iict  us  drain  our  cups,"  said  he,  "  in  honour  of 
Csesar.  Lot  ua  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  glorious  reign,  and  his  happy  return  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  world."  Joy  nnrestrained  floated 
with  the  fumy  wine  drawnjqxim  glass  amjdione, 
on  which  were  t^jWggc^  ^^j^^«y(;;vrine  of  a 
hundred  leaves,  mi^o  under  flie^^onmlHhip  ^ 
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Upiauus."  The  consols  and  Soman  nobles  forgot 
thfiir  fear  of  ^ero  in  the  Toluptnoasness  of  the 
B^eodLd  repast. 

An  office  of  the  paUoe  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  tiiB  banquetmg  hall.  He  adronced  slowly, 
followed  by  two  alaves,  who  laid  on  the  table  an 
object  covered  with  a  winding-sheet  "  Pressing 
ooeopations,"  said  the  imperial  messenger,  "  pre- 
vent Osesar  &om  sharing  with  you  the  hospitality 
of  Seba ;  bat  he  thinks  of  you,  and  sends  you  a 
testimony  of  his  remembrance."  "Long  lire 
Ceeear  ! "  is  the  shoat,  as  the  officer  retires.  The 
veil  wlii(^  shrouds  Zero's  present  is  then  removed, 
and  all  perceive  a  silver  skeleton,  of  terrifying 
truthfulness,  and  evidently  of  Grecian  workman- 
ship. This  event  throws  a  temporary  gloom  over 
the  convivial  chamber,  and  an  old  senator  whis- 
pers to  his  neighbour,  "  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
JermtM.*'  But  gloomy  thoughts  vanish  before 
the  flood  of  wine  poured  forth  on  all  sides,  and 
the  oi^ee  of  Bacchus  are  resumed.  Goblets  are 
drained  in  honour  of  the  host,  of  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  of  absent  fiiends,  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  and  of  those  alive  and  present.  Sometimes 
Sroaillus  chaunts  the  harmtnuoua  cadences  of 
Bjoxaoe,  and  scnnetiraes  indulges  in  extempore 
strains  in  praise  of  the  vine-crowned  god. 

Time  passed  rapidly,  and  the  moats,  divided  into 
equal  portions,  were  serred  to  the  guests,  who 
frequently  did  not  touch  them,  but  gave  their 
share  to  the  servants  or  sent  it  home.  So  soon  aa 
the  major-domo  pcrccirod  that  the  appetite  began 
to  flag,  ho  ordered  the  whole  to  be  cleared,  and 
the  dessert,  spread  on  ivory  tables,  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place.  Sxquisite  drinks,  artiflcial 
wines,  delicate  and  light  aliments,  still  came  to 
titilate  the  palate  and  the  burdened  stomach. 
Pears,  apples,  walnuts,  dried  figs,  grapes ;  a 
thousand  different  kinds  of  raw,  cooked,  and  pre- 
served fruits;  tarts,  cakes,  and  those  increchble 
delicacies  which  the  Latins  designated  bellaria, 
wooed  the  epicurean  with  their  irresistible  elo- 
quence. Some  one  proposed  to  replace  the  half- 
faded  flowers  1^  I^ptian  wreaths,  and  every 
brow  was  soon  bound  with  garlands  of  roses  and 
myrtle,  interspersed  with  little  birds,  which  by 
tMir  fluttering  and  ohirping  soon  restored  the 
drowsy  company  to  animation.  Then  began  the 
amusements  of  the  evening. 

First  came  a  troop  of  strolling  pkyors.  Some 
loUed  round  a  cord  like  a  wheel  which  turns  on 
its  axle ;  they  hung  by  the  neck,  by  one  foot,  and 
varied  these  perilous  exercises  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Others  slid  down  a  cord,  lying  on  the  stomach, 
with  their  arms  and  legs  extended.  Somo  re- 
volved as  they  ran  along  a  descending  cord — 
and  performed  feats  of  strength  and  address  truly 
incomprehensible,  and  which  a  fall  would  have 
i^dered  fatal.  To  these  acrobats  succeeded 
prestigiators,  who  performed  various  feats  ana- 
logous to  those  of  tJio  jugglers  and  wizards  of 
onr  own  day  —  vomiting  flames,  keeping  a  dozen 
lialls  or  hoops  in  the  air  at  once,  and  dancing 
^oudst  a  toxeet  of  swords.  These  feats  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  pfflfbrmance  of  marionettes  or  puppets 
of  bronze  or  ivory,  which  were  made  to  play  a 


comic  pantomime.  Kext  came  a  spectacle  which 
was  an  outrage  to  morak  and  hnmauity.  Young 
Syrians  or  bewitohing  Spanish  giids  went  through 
huoivious  dances,  wh^  raised  no  bluah  on  the 
Inow  of  rigid  magistrates,  who  forgot  in  the 
abode  of  tlw  vilo  dave,  the  respect  due  to  their 
age  or  dignity.  After  these  muptoons  scenes 
blood  was  required  to  complete  the  festivity  fj£ 
the  night.  Ten  couples  of  gladiators  armed  with 
swords  and  bucklers,  occupied  a  space  assigned  to 
them,  and  ten  horrible  duels  recreated  the  atten- 
tive assembly.  For  a  long  time  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  clash  of  arms ;  the  thirst  of  conquest 
animated  those  ferocious  combatants,  and  soon 
they  rushed  with  loud  cries  on  one  another, 
ijlood  flowed  on  all  sides ;  the  couches  were  dyed 
with  it,  and  the  white  robes  of  the  guests  were 
spotted.  Some  of  the  combatants  fell,  and  the 
death-rattle  announced  their  approaching  end, 
while  others  preserved  iu  their  last  stru^le  a 
funereal  silence.  The  spectators  stupefied  with 
.  wine  and  good  cheer,  contemplated  the  carnage 
with  cold  impassability ;  they  onTy  roused  from 
their  torpor  when  one  of  tiie  gladiators  happening 
to  trip  against  a  tidde,  stniok  his  Iraad  on  the 
ivory,  aibd  his  ontagoidst,  prompt  as  %htning, 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  tiiroat  of  the  foe, 
whence  torrents  of  black  blood  inundated  the 
polished  ivory,  and  flowed  in  long  streuns  among 
the  fruits,  cups,  and  flowers.  The  deed  was  ap- 
plauded ;  servants  washed  the  tables  and  the 
tloor  with  perfumed  water,  and  the  scene  was 
forgotten.  A  last  cup  was  drunk  to  the  good 
genius  whose  protection  th^  invoked  before  re- 
turning home. 

Meanwhile  a  stifling  atmosphere  pervades  every 
part  of  the  hall,  and  a  hollow  noise,  rumbling  in 
the  distance,  excites  at  intervals  in  the  minds  of 
the  guests  an  undefinable  apprehension  —  the 
presage  of  an  unknown  catastrophe.  The  consuls 
raise  themselves  on  their  couches  and  listen; 
their  host  endeavours  to  calm  their  fears ;  but  at 
tMs  moment  a  slave,  panting  for  breath,  rashes 
towards  Seba,  and  pronounces  a  few  inaztaculate 
words.  "  Fire !"  cries  the  anguished  freed-man. 
"Where  is  the  fire?''  inquired  all  the  terrified 
guestsj  who  have  heard  but  this  one  ominous 
word.  "Everywhere!"  replies  the  slave;  "it 
has  burst  forth  simultaneously  in  every  part  of 
the  city  I"  No  one  waits  to  hear  more.  Consuls, 
senators,  knights,  mxisicians,  and  servants,  jostle 
one  another;  and  abandoning  those  who  fall, 
arrive  peUmell  at  the  Atrium.  The  porter,  still 
chained,  trembles  at  his  post ;  the  flames  already 
envelop  the  simiptuous  edifice — the  entire  street 
is  one  vast  brazier !  Bome  bums,  and  will  soon 
bo  a  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes !  Flight  is  impos- 
sible —  tho  flames  intercept  every  issue !  .  .  .  . 
Nero  has  taken  his  measures  well.  Already  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  which  bind  the  brows  of  tho 
guests  are  parched  by  tho  scorching  breath  of  the 
roaring  flames.  A  thick  smoko  begrimes  their 
lustrous  robes,  and  the  dread  of  death  blanches 
every  ihce.  The  opulent  freed-man  oalla  to  his 
slaves,  and  pronuses  Ji|ii«dti^«&£b@@ij£they 
consent  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  atten^  to  save 
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his.  But  the  vile  herd  is  already  dispersed ;  the 
portoT  alone  remains  —  for  no  one  has  thought  to 
liberate  him — and  he,  in  his  impotent  fuiy,' replies 
insulting  clamours  to  the  cowardly  supplica- 
tions of  his  quondam  master.  The  advance  of  the 
flames  pat  an  end  to  the  horrible  scene;  and  when 
the  sun  rose  on  the  morrow,  a  heap  of  ruins  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  palace  of  xae  magnifioent 
Seba.  The  two  consuls  and  some  of  the  senators 
were  fortunate  enongh  to  escape  the  common 
danger.  Less  besott^  by  wine,  and  inspired  by 
the  enei^  of  despair,  they  rushed  l^ngh  the 
flames  and  gained  a  place  of  safety.  Thus  did 
If  ero  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  reign. 
.While  the  fire  was  oonBuming  temples  and  palaces, 
the  young  poetic  Caesar,  hu  brow  bound  with 
laurel,  a  golden  lyre  in  his  hands,  and  around 
him  a  troop  of  histrions  and  buffoons,  viewed 
from  the  summit  of  a  tower  the  conflagration  he 
had  kindled  Such  was  the  last  gor- 
geous feast  at  which  the  magiric  genius  presided 
in  that  Rome  which  Romulus  had  founded,  and 
which  engulphed  the  treasures  and  wonders  of 
the  world. 

We  must  here  close  our  rather  rambling  selec- 
tions from  this  amusing  and  interesting  volame ; 
to  which,  however,  we  may  conscientiously  refer 
our  readers  m  to  an  encyclopedia  of  rare  facts  in 
relation  to  the  food,  and  the  modes  of  dressing  it, 
of  all  nations  and  all  times.  The  author  winds 
up  his  labours  with  a  description  of  the  York 
iiE^quet  of  1850,  of  which  he  was  the  distin- 
guished artificer.  We  may  as  well  gratify  a 
pretty  general  cnriodty  tai  the  sattject  of  the 


hundred  guinea  dish,  which  made  snch  a  sen- 
sation at  the  time.  It  is  appropriately  named 
Z'£xtravaffance  Culinaire  d  TAldwimm ;  and  the 
following  are  the  ingredients  used,  with  their  oost 
to  an  epicure  who  should  order  a  similar  one  for  a 
small  party. 

£  m.  A. 

ft  Turtle  heads,  part  of  fins,  and  green  fat     .  34   0  0 
•H  Capons,  the  two  small  noLr  (note)  from 
each  8id«  of  the  middle  of  the  back  only 
used,  being  the  most  delioate  part  ct  every 

bird  6    8  0 

18  Turkeys,  the  same  8  1ft  0 

18  Fatted  pullets,  the  same    .      .      ,      .   6  17  0 

16  FovU,  the  same  3    8  0 

10  Grouse  3    5  0 

30  Pbeaasnts,  nobe  only  8   0  0 

4&  Partridges,  the  same  8   T  0 

6  Plovers,  whole  0    9  0 

100  Snipes,  noix  only  6    0  0 

3  do;:en  QaaiU,  whole  3    0  0 

40  WoodcocItB,  noil  only  8    0  0 

3  dozen  Pigeons,  the  same     .      .      .      .   0  14  0 

6  dozen  Larks,  stotbd  0  Ifi  0 

Ortolans  from  Belgium  fi    0  0 

The  gamttiu«,  consisting  of  cocksoombs, 
truffles,  mnsbrooms,  crawfish,  olivee,  Ame- 
rican asparagus,  croxutade*  (paste  crust), 
sweetbreads,  queneUe$  de  votaiUe  (strips  or 
sUces  of  fowl),  green  mangoes,  and  a  new 
sauce  U  10  0 

£103    5  0 

If,  upon  the  occasion  of  inviting  a  small  party 
to  take  a  "snack"  with  ub,  we  should  think 
proper  to  place  this  dish  upon  the  table,  m  hen 
pledge  ooraelves  that  the  anHiorof  TXa  PwilArv- 
jWMt  shall  be  solicited  to  {oepoxe  it 
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It  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times,  that  amidst 
much  of  political  excitement  public  attention,  dur- 
ing the  lost  few  years,  has  been  steadily  directed 
towards  questions  of  sooial  ethics,  which  we  should 
be  ^ad  to  see  still  more  vigorously  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  people  of  this  country.  In- 
dependent of  the  agitation  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, itself  involving  many  others,  the  great 
problems  of  public  education,  sanitory  reform,  and 
emigration,  have  occupied  no  small  space  in  the 
discussion  of  our  public  men;  while  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  has  been  waited 
the  noise  of  an  agitation  so  intense  and  so  absorb- 
ing in  its  social  importance  as  to  awaken  unusual 
attentaon  and  response  here.  The  proceedings 
adopted  in  many,  and  now  disonsBion 


NE  LAW.* 

IND  BKBULT8. 

in  all,  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  are  too  momentous 
in  their  purpose  and  results  to  &il  in  arresting  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  all  British  philaulhropiste. 
The  Daily  New*  of  Ifarch  15th,  of  the  present 
year,  in  an  able  article  calls  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  this  "  deeply  interesting  "  transatlan- 
tic experiment,  and  the  late  visit  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  contributed  largely  to  diffuse  a 
knowledgeof  the  character  and  bearingof  .Ameriosn 
legislature  on  this  matter  among  ^1  ranks  sad 
classes. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  as  in  Qreat 
Britain,  the  system  of  r^ulation  by  homse  has 
resulted  in  extreme  and  com^dete  daasatis&etiaa, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  of  Uk  X7nka 


•  The  Maine  Late,  as  adopted  in  Mune,  Massaehussets,  Bhode  Island,  Tennon^  Midugsn,  Ae.    Km  Biwm- 

Wcfc  Anti-Liquor  Law.  Maine  Liquor  Law  Traett.  W.  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  Journal  and  ReporU  of  Ametkn 
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T?®..."*  LoweU.   ileliora.  Second  Series.   Edited  by  Viscount  Ingestriie.  .,,Pjkrkeii^^ 
Vmted  Kmgdom  Aliuuwe  for  the  total  and  immediate  suppression  of  the  Xiqw^^i^teT^ffiSSir 
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18  ia  8  state  of  tranution  ih>m  this  nttco^ly  in- 
adequate law  of  r^fttlatim  to  a  law  of  entire  end 
immediate  prohibitum. 

The  prinoipio  of  eooh  a  law,  seems  first  to  have 
been  at^nitted  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  1834.  In  l^t  year,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  a  law  was 
passed  "for  the  proteetim  of  th»  Indian  THhet" 
directing  the  United  States  officers  to  seize  and 
destroy,  without  judge  or  jiuy,  all  intoxicating 
liquors  introduced  for  sale  into  the  Indian  country. 
This  law  was  universally  and  rigidly  enforced. 
I4'o  question  was  raised  of  its  justice  or  constitu- 
tionality, nor  was  any  remuneration  made  or  de- 
manded for  liquor  thus  destroyed. 

The  law  in  its  operation  conunended  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  enlightened  statesmen,  but  the 
piincdple  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  to  the 
people  of  individual  states. 

It  is  true,  an  agitation  was  carried  on  through- 
out various  states  with  this  view ;  but  for  some 
time  it  commanded  but  indifEeront  success.  Se- 
veral states,  however,  Connecticut  the  first,  in 
1834,  obtained  the  privily  of  annually  votijig 
on  tl]«  question  "  lic^iac,"  or  "  no  license  ? "  and 
in.  many  instances  n^tived  the  traffic  by  latge 
majorities.  Great  inconveniences,  however,  na- 
torally  arose  from  this  contintial  appeal  to  party 
effort,  which  left  the  question  always  unsettled. 

In.  the  State  of  Koine  still  more  encouraging 
signs  presented  themselves,  until  after  many  se- 
vere contests  at  the  ballot  box  and  violent  debates 
in  the  legislature,  a  prohibitory  law  was  passed  by 
la^  majorities  in  both  houses,  bearing  ^te  1 846. 

But  it  failed.  The  snake  was  scotched  but  not 
killed.  The  law  had  no  power  for  the  destruction 
of  the  liquor,  but  enforced  its  provisions  by  means 
of  fines,  and  the  Maine  liquor  law  reformers  found 
that  in  this  law  they  had  fallen  into  an  unfortu- 
nate mistake.  They  b^an  to  see  that  no  com- 
promise could  safely  be  made  with  such  a  foe, 
and  that  timid  or  wavering  tactics  were  impossible 
if  they  were  to  hold  their  ground.  The  law  ex- 
asperated some,  it  satisfied  none.  While  needing 
£nr  its  rapport  and  efficient  working,  at  least  the 
reimect  of  the  whole  community,  it  was  fisond  in- 
snmcieiit  to  lecnre  its  own  object.  It  iras  evaded 
on  all  sides.  The  rum  sellers  sold,  seoreUy  if  they 
coold,  openly  rather  than  not  at  all,  paid  the 
penalties,  and  continued  their  business.  The  law 
was  enforced,  hU  the  intoxieatinif  drink  rmoined. 

Biots  and  tuibulence  ensued,  which  broaght 
discredit  on  the  reformation  sought  to  be  effected. 

The  ICaine  law  of  1846  failed  because  it  was 
not  thorough. 

Still  enough  good  was  accomplished  to  racou- 
rage  the  supporters  of  the  law  to  go  forward  and 
rectiiy  the  mistake  they  had  committed;  the  next 
contest  was  to  be  final,  the  tumaiary  ^ovw  must 
foe  obtained.  The  principle  of  suppression  retained 
its  bold  on  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  and  espe- 
(ually  had  it  recommended  itself  to  the  poor  weak 
dmi^ards,  tho  viotimB  of  the  temptation.  *  Under 


•  "Ik  is  obnerred  in  oar  lai^e  towns,  in  Liverpool 
among  others,  that  the  stOMigest  esgwiess  to  petitvm 


the  leadershipmainlyof  theHon.Neal  Dow,of  Port> 
land,  an  agitation  was  commenced,  whioh  aroused 
all  thede^ierateenergiesof  the  "spirituous"  party. 
The  last  Btro^le  was  made  in  the  elections  of 
1849,  when  atter  a  hard  fight  the  sappresnonists 
triumphed.  In  1851,  by  an  average  nugori^of 
two  to  on^  the  law  was  passed,  which  has  ainoe 
maintained  and  increased  its  popularity,  and  under 
the  titie  of  the  "Haine  Law,"  has  given  its  im- 
press to  the  policy  of  every  other  state  of  the 
Union. 

A  natural  question  arises  In  this  country  on  the 
statement  of  these  facts:  "What  is  the  Maine 
law  ?  It  is  "  an  act  to  suppress  drinking  honsos 
and  tippling  shops,"  and  its  provisions  are  simple 
and  effective.  Wlierever  intoxicating  liquor  is 
found  under  circumstances  which  justify  a  belief 
that  it  is  intended  for  sub  it  is  impounded,  and 
if  on  investigation  the  soapioioa  is  confirmed,  th$ 
liquor  is  destroyed. 

Every  town  or  district  is  allowed  to  appoint  an 
agent  &r  the  purpose  of  supplying  whatever  may 
be  reqoired  for  medicinal,  manufacturing,  or  artis- 
tic purpcnes ;  and  so  fiar  as  has  appeared  at  pre- 
sent, an  ample  supply  for  these  purposes  has 
thus  been  obtuned.  The  following  extract 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  FAkfessor  Stowe,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Scottish  Temperanoe 
League,"  will  be  read  with  interest  in  elucidation 
of  this  matter.  "  What  is  the  Maine  Law^  It 
is  an  act  to  put  an  end  to  tsavfic  in.  intoxicating 
drinks  among  the  people.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  man's  own  private  afiairs ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interior  of  any  man's  iamily ;  any 
man,  wherever  he  can  find  Uquor,  if  he  chooses 
may  purchase  it,  and  bring  it  into  his  own  family 
and  use  it  there  if  he  likes  —  the  law  does  not 
touch  it  or  him.  It  considers  every  man's  house 
his  casUe,  and  if  he  has  a  mind  to  drink  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  it  does  not  take  hold  of  him ; 
it  leaves  him  free  in  that  respect.  Sut  if  any  man 
does  bring  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  Stete  for 
sale,  if  he  sells  intoxicating  drink  to  make  mcmey 
by  it,  if  he  even  gives  it  away,  and  takes  aomething 
else  to  evade  the  law,  what  does  the  law  do  ? 
IttahsaUhu  rum  moay  tmdUr^siton  ^grmmd. 
It  does  not  toudi  his  pocket  or  his  person,  but  it 
says,  "  You  are  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  posses- 
sion of  intoxicating  Aimk,  and  we  shall  take  it 
otTdy."  If  a  man  makes  solemn  oath  that  he  will 
not  sell,  and  does  not  intend  to  sell  any  of  that 
spirit,  it  leaves  him  unmolested.  If  alcohol  is  in- 
troduced for  the  arts  and  manufacture  —  and  we 
know  it  to  be  necessary  in  many  of  tho  arts  —  it 
is  not  touched.  If  it  is  kept  for  medical  purposes, 
like  opium,  calomel,  or  an;f  other  article  of  that 
kind,  to  be  used  and  prescribed  by  a  phymoian,  it 


parUament  for  a  pablio-hoose  reform  is  ehown  by  the 
labooring  class ;  and  the  iDtengest  of  atl  by  tlie  dronkards 
among  Uiem.  And  a  very  touching  spectacle  it  is  to  see 
them  thronging  to  sigo  a  petition  like  that  jost  got  up 
at  Lireipool.  Of  the  10,000  signers  nearly  idl  are 
workinff  men,  and  if  they  had  the  franchise  and  the 
ballot,  like  the  men  of  Maine,  they  would,  like  the  men 
of  Muoe,  donbtJesB,  do  something  more  than  potion."— 
J>at^  Ann, 
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is  uot  touched.  In  evory  town  there  arc  ogente 
appointed  bj  the  town,  and  paid  by  the  town,  for 
the  sale  of  alcohol  far  these  pnrposes  —  manufac- 
tnnng  and  medical — bat  they  are  under  oath  and 
heavy  bonds  to  sell  it  for  no  other  purposes.  The 
oertdficate  of  a  respectable  physician  is  snfflcicait 
to  authorise  its  sale  for  medicul  purposes,  and  the 
oath  of  a  manufacturer  is  requued  for  its  sale  to 
a  manu&oturer.  And  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
monopoly,  the  f^;ent  has  not  the  profits  of  the 
sale;  we  article  is  sold  at  cost^  and  the  com- 
munity or  the  townalup  receives  all  the  profit. 
The  agent  acts  iat  ihB  township,  and  not  far  any 
individual. 

"  Sueh  is  the  substance  and  purpose  of  the  law." 

Sut  the  spirit  which  in  Uaino  had  carried  on 
tiiis  agitation  to  a  successful  issue  had  spread  to 
other  states. 

In  Vermont,  particularly,  the  annual  universal 
snf&age  votes  on  the  license  question,  as  already 
noticed,  had  been  productive  of  such  results — in 
two  instances  a  majority  of  more  than  10,000  for 
no  license,  that  in  1850  the  legislature  of  the 
State  took  up  the  subject  again,  and,  in  1852, 
passed  a  p^hibiting  law  now  in  force. 

It  would,  of  course,  carry  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  present  article,  were  we  to  follow 
out  in  detail,  howevor  briefly,  the  agitation  as  it 
arose  and  was  carried  on  in  the  various  states. 
The  following  statement  of  dates  must  be  sufficient 

The  Ifaine  Law  was  passed  fay  the  legislature 
of  that  State  in  Uay,  1851,  was  approved  by  the 
Governor  <m  the  2nd  of  June,  and  first  ei^orced 
at  Sanger  on  the  4th  of  July  in  ^e  same  year; 
that  day  being  the  anniversary  of  American  in- 
dependence. 

In  March,  1852,  a  similar  law  was  adopted  by 
the  Territory  of  Minnesota;  on  May  7th,  1852, 
by  tho  State  of  Khode  Island;  on  May  22nd, 
1852,  by  tho  State  of  Massaohussetts ;  on  the 
20th  Dec.,  1852,  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont; 
and  in  a  few  months  after  by  the  legislature  of 
Michigan.  In  both  these  last  instances  the  time 
when  the  law  was  to  come  into  operation  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  result, 
in  both  cases,  has  been  the  triimiphant  affirmation 
of  the  act,  and  its  immediate  and  unconditional 
adoption. 

In  Michigan  especially,  the  majority  just  de- 
dared  18  most  impressive,  and  in  Vermont  the 
large  towns  have  heen  unanimous  in  their  decision. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that^  with  slight 
modifications,  the  Maine  Law  will  gradually  be 
adopted  by  all  the  states. 

In  New  York,  the  Law,  carried  in  (me  of  the 
hooses  of  l^daturo,  was  lent  in  the  other  by  a 
.  minority  of  only  two.  In  Connecticut  the  I^w 
was  lately  lost  by  eight  majority ;  in  "Wisconsin, 
by  one  vote.  In  PennsyWania  the  agitation  is 
powerful  and  popular,  while  in  some  of  the  more 
BQUthem  states,  as  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Delaware,*  tiie  principle  has  been  more 
at  less  aeted  upon,  while  a  Btnmg  foeling  is  arising 


*  In  some  of  these  etatea,  the  wife  tst  a  drunkard  is 
empowered  to  soe  the  trafficker  for  damage?. 


NE  law; 

in  favour  of  the  whole  Law,  and  nothing  but  .the 
Law.  Judging  &om  private  as  well  aa  public 
sources  of  mformation,  we  in  this  country  have 
littie  idea  of  the  intentity  of  pubUc  sentiment  in 
America  on  this  question.  It  has  penetrated  evm 
the  (i^oom  of  the  Slave  States,  gildii^  with  a  ray 
of  light  the  dark  cloud  which  broods  over  those 
delicious,  though  unhappy  lands. 

"The  prtgect,"  says  tiie  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  in 
private  corresrondence,  "  is  now  fairly  before  the 
legislatures  of  llew  York,  Gonnectioat,  Kew  Ham;^ 
sUre,  Kew  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  Then  u 
not  the  alightest  probabilily  of  repeal,  and  the 
principles  of  the  bill  will  ere  long  Iw  adopted  by 
aU  our  states." 

Throughout  the  states  of  its  enactment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Maine 
Law  has  been  weU  enforced  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to.  No  reaction  has  taken  place,  the  Lav 
has  heen  strengthened  where  weak,  and  has  gra- 
dually gained  in  popular  respect  and  acceptance. 
Constitutional  difficulties  have  been  raised,  but 
have  been  settled  without  disorder ;  the  main 
l^al  question  being  regarded  as  set  at  rest  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Massachussetts  and  Kew  Hampshire 
case  in  1845. 

In  Boston,  which  we  have  just  excepted,  the 
Law  was  defeated  in  its  operation  by  nn&Toiuable 
municipai  authorities,  who  granted  an  nnosoal 
number  of  licenses  immediat^y  prior  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  the  act,  which  licenses  having  been  then 
legally  granted,  were  held  good,  any  subsequcot 
law  notwithstanding.  In  <ms  dty,  however,  it  ii 
expected  that  before  long  the  entbrcement  oif  the 
Anti-Liquor  Law  will  be  carried  out 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  have  yet  been  supplied  with  no  cause  of 
offence,  by  any  diiturhatice  of  sufficient  importance 
to  call  for  any  remark. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  social  besults  of  these 
legislative  experiments,  that  wo  must  look  with 
the  greatest  interest. 

Have  the  objects  achieved  proved  wortiiy  of  the 
enthusiasm  and  enei^  bestowed  on  their  accom- 
plishment? or  has  the  Maine  Law  of  1851,  like 
its  A<i{/'-brother  of  1846,  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  ? 

On  this  point  wo  will  give  in  evidence,  and 
without  comment,  the  authoritative  reports  of  the 
peo]^  and  state-officers  themselves. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  characto:  and  reqniiements 
of  the  population, —  thus  described  by  the  Hon. 
Neal  Dow,  "  Agriculturists  chiefly,  many  fisher- 
men and  seamen,  a  few  manufacturers ;  aU  classes 
given  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  which  occasioned 
agreat  amount  of  poverty  and  suffering," — let  m 
a^,  "  "What  has  the  Law  done  for  Mame  ?" 

"  I  never,"  says  Professor  Stowe,  "  saw  a  Law 
that  operated  so  beautiiully,  and  vindicated  itself 
80  nobly,  as  this  Law  does." 

Of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Maine  Law,  in 
its  parent  state,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Befernng 
to  the  "  Annual  It^rt"  of  the  Mayor  of  Portland, 
1852,  wo  find,  that  while  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
law  there  were  in  that  city,  at  least  SOO  to  4O0  nun* 
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sJiopB  of  all  gradra,  at  present  thero  is  not  one. 
NorhaTo  these  houses  beai  replaced,  as  in  1846, 
by  secret  or  hush-shops,  drunkenness  continuing 
as  before.  "Wo  find  from  the  same  Report,  that 
notwithstanding  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  police,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  parties 
committed  for  drunkenness,  has  been  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number.  The  various 
statistics,  as  given,  are  as  follows : — House  of  cor- 
rection committals  for  intemperance,  i'rom  June 
let,  18S0,  to  March,  1851,  46;  fix>m  June,  1851, 
to  March,  1852,  10.  The  Maine  Law  was  enacted 
Jane  2d,  1851.  From  the  Jail  returns,  we  find, 
oommitted  for  drunkenness  and  larceny  (in  these 
returns  the  two  offences  are  not  separated),  from 
June,  1850,  to  April,  1851,  279;  for  correspond- 
iag  period  of  Maine  Law  operation,  1851-52,  63. 
Committed  to  the  watchhouse,  1850-51,  431 : 
same  period,  1851-52,  180. 

Similar  results  are  found  in  all  the  various  re- 
turns. As  might  be  expected,  this  great  decrease 
of  intemperance  has  been  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  crime  and  pauperism.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  authority  of  the  same  official 
document,  we  are  able  to  state,  that  there  were 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  in  Portland, 
for  larceny,  from  June,  1850,  to  March,  1851, 
12;  from  June,  1851,  to  March,  1852,  3.  At 
the  March  Term,  1852,  of  the  Portland  District 
Court,  «but  one  indictmrait,  and  that  by  mistake, 
WBB  found  for  larceny ;  while  at  the  March  Term, 
1851,  the  number  was  fwm/^m. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  while  at  the 
muuencemoitof  1851,  the  mayor  bad  thought  it 
necessary  to  recommend  the  construction  of  a  new 
alms-house,  to  cost  at  least  50,000  dollars,  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
their  numerous  and  increasing  paupers,  —since  the 
enactment  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  general  want, 
notwithstanding  unusuallly  severe  winters,  has 
tjeen  so  much  less  than  usual,  as  to  afibrd  groxmd 
for  expectation  that  the  old  alms-house  will 
afford  abundant  accommodation  until  the  city 
shall  be  three  or  four  times  as  populous  aa  it 
is.  The  new  poor-house  has,  therefore,  been  aban- 
^ed. 

The  operation  of  the  Law  has  been  equally 
BQCcessfuf  throughout  the  State.  In  many  small 
towns.  Professor  Stowe  states  that  there  is  not  a 
nngle  pauper,  while  in  others  the  jails  are  empty 
md  advertised  to  let.  So  marked  is  the  improve- 
ment,  tSiat  wealthy  and  influential  men,  previously 
engaged  in  the  traffic,  nowxonfddered  "  iniamous, ' 
a^iit  that  they  have  been  more  than  oompen- 
Bated  for  their  personal  loss  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  general  prosperity. 

The  ee&nomie  results  have  been  indeed  most 
wtasfactory.  The  Council  of  Portland  havo  been 
tabled  to  invest  lai^e  sums  in  public  works  and 
in  developing  tiie  industry  of  tiie  district.  The 
little  farming  town  of  Fairfield,  having  saved  800 
dollars  out  of  their  poor  rate  of  1,100  dollars, 
We  added  600  dollars  to  their  public  education 
fiuid,  reserving  tho  balance  to  provide  for  the  en- 
fonement  of  this  beneficial  law. 

So&r  as  public  documents  afford  reliable  in- 


formation, the  success  of  the  Maine  Law  in  Maine 
is  indisputable. 

The  Massachitssbtts  Law  presents  equally 
pleasing  results.  Omitting  for  reasons  already 
stated  the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  we 
find  the  law  well  enforced  in  LoweU,  Salem, 
Cambridge,  and  other  important  towns  of  this 
state. 

The  Police  Report  of  Lowell,  the  Manchester 
of  the  states,  gives  t^e  following  statistics,  for 
three  months,  ending  reroecliTely  Oct.  22nd,  1851 
and  1852.  During  the  t£ree  months  of  "  license  " 
the  number  of  parties  known  to  hove  been  drunk, 
either  conunitted  or  seen  and  assisted,  amount  to 
550 ;  during  the  same  period  of  **  Law  '*  the  num- 
ber has  fallen  to  180.  Warrants  returned  to  the 
police  court  same  time,  1851,  248 ;  in  1852,  153. 

The  Lowell  City  Marshall  remarks,  "The 
amount  of  drunkenness  for  the  month  ending 
Oct.  22,  1852,  is  sixty-seven  per  cent,  less  than 
during  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the  criminal 
business  of  the  police  court  has  already  been  re- 
duced thirty-eight  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  ministry  at  laige  in  Lowell 
indicates  a  vast  improvement  in  the  order,  com- 
fort, and  prosperity  of  the  community  since  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  appends  some  interesting 
though  lengthy  comments  &om  the  City  Mis- 
sionaries upon  its  operation. 

Similar  returns  Irom  Salem,  Cambridge,  Con- 
cord, and  many  other  places,  give  the  some  in- 
teresting re  suite. 

From  the  otiier  states  in  which  the  Law  is  in 
operation  we  have  not  equally  au^^^w  official 
information ;  so  &r,  however,  as  general  senti- 
ment and  private  authority  may  be  accepted  in 
evidence,  the  working  of  the  system  is  equally 
favourable  everywhere. 

Two  great  facts  have  been  clearly  elicited. 
First,  that  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the 
effect  of  the  law  wherever  adopted  has  been 
effectively  to  suppress  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  and  as  a  result  to  diminish  intemperance 
and  its  concomitant  evils.  "  No  law,  says  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Massachussetts'  Convention  "can 
annihilate  sin,  but  only  diminish  it  by  making  it 
difficult  and  disgraceful."  Second,  that  the  Law 
is  most  popular  where  best  enforced. 

In  Maine  and  in  the  towns  of  Massachussetta 
which  have  seen  the  benefits  as  well  as  Mt  t^ie 
restraint  of  the  latr,  public  sentiment  is  almost 
unanimous  in  its  fiiTour,  while  from  Boston, 
Charlestown,  and  Gie  othor  places,  where  it  has 
not  been  tned,  arise  the  only  complaints  of  its 
stringency  or  severity.  The  City  MissionaiT  of 
Boxbury,  and  many  others,  declare  fliat  the  Law 
has  not  gained  favour  in  their  neighbourhoods 
owing  "tchoUtf  to  the  fact  that  it  hoa  not  been 
executed."  "Every  successful  enforcement  of  the 
Law  has  given  it  public  favour,"  says  the  report 
of  the  MaissaohnsBett^  Cimrention.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  principle  of  sup- 
pression, especially  as  regards  its  applicability  in 
old^  communities,  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
that  not  only  does  the  totid  and  entire  aj^ear  to 
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be  fhe  most  satisfactory  in  its  results,  but  also, 
when  vigorously  carried  out,  tho  most  secure  of 
popular  support.  While  tracing,  however,  the 
history  and  results  of  the  suppression  policy 
throughout  the  United  States,  tre  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  increasing  influence  which  it  has 
obtuned  in  otSier  countries. 

Our  own  colony  of  Nbv  Brunswick  has  adop- 
ted a  very  stringent  enactment  as  far  as  regards 
wines  and  spirits,  totally  prohibiting  their  sale; 
which,  notwithstanding  great  discouragement,  and 
some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at 
home,  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  became 
law  in  that  colony,  on  June  Ist  in  the  present 
year.  On  the  14th  June  also,  an  Act  was  assented 
to,  for  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  or  near  the  line  of  public 
works  in  tMs  province,"  which,  though  imperfect 
in  its  form  and  provisions,  is  still  stringent  and 
summary  in  the  powers  it  grants. 

Of  the  results  of  dicse  two  enactments,  we  can 
of  course  know  but  little  as  yet.  It  would  be  un- 
TOsonable  perhaps  to  expect  a  more  &Tourable 
issue  than  had  ebewhere  been  found,  as  we  have 
seen,  attendant  on  partial  and  inoomplete  l^fisla- 
ticm  on  this  matter.  So  convinced,  howev^,  are 
the  Indians  of  the  district,  of  tiie  beneficial 
efibct  likely  to  ensue,  that  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Six  Kations  at  Brantford  a  few  weeks  since,  the 
Chiefe  extemporised  a  Haine  Law,  themselves  de- 
stroying all  liquor  found  nptm  tlw  ground  of  the 
focampment. 

In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in 
Madagascar,  tiie  natives  have  found  it  their  inte- 
rest to  prohibit  the  introduction  and  sale  of  strong 
drink  —  and  in  the  republic  of  Lib^ia,  a  State 
which  all  must  regard  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
interest,  a  similar  policy  has  been  adopted. 

But  British  int^ests  are  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  native  pqpulation  of  our  Indian  pos- 
■essions  offer  a  continual  resistance  to  the  British 
license  system,  which  l^alises  a  traffic  in  intoxi- 
cating ^nks,  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  religion 
of  the  Hindoo.  Petitions  are  continually  presented 
to  the  local  governments,  in  which  are  d«ciibed 
vitli  zutoral  patlun,  the  alarm  and  anxiety  &lt  at 


the  terrific  inereasa  of  tiie  evil  of  strong  tbmk, 
which  invariably  Mknra  tiie  introduetiiaiB  of 
British  rule. 

The  waves  of  tiiis  agitation  are  approaching  «« 
own  shores.  It  is  dear  that  oatprumt  systaa  •! 
license  cannot  continue.  It  most  give  way  to 
some  more  eoanplete  control,  or,  as  is  advotntid 
by  some,  we  must  abandon  til  otismpts  at  zeatrio- 
tion.  The  Committee  of  the  House  oi  Commons, 
on  the  matter  of  Ucensea,  obtained  by  Ur.  W. 
Brown,  and  of  which  the  Hon,  C.  P.  VilUers  fan 
officiated  as  chairman,  has  not  yet  pabliahed  ite 
report,  but  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  jffo- 
codings  of  that  committee,  during  the  progress  of 
the  evidence,  that  inquiry  haa  no  doubt  resulted 
in  a  conviction  of  tiie  necessity  for  prompt  and 
decisive  action. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  an  association 
has  been  oi^;anised  at  Manchester,  already  power- 
ful in  names  and  funds,  with  a  view  to  commend 
to  the  public  opinion  of  this  country  the  entire 
and  total  prohibitory  policy  we  have  sketched  in 
the  for^;oing  pages. 

This  association,  denominated  the  "United 
Kingdom  Alliance,"  has  established  branches  in 
Gla^w  and  Edinburgh,  and  other  large  oitiei, 
and  has  issued  its  addiesa,  explanatory  of  ita 
objects  and  enfbrcing  its  pwitions. 

Before  long  the  question  of  the  liqnor  traffic 
will  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  «f 
Great  Britain.  The  people  must  decide.  Som- 
thing  must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  just  pride  for  America,  if 
she  prove  the  first  to  have  adopted  the  true  policy. 
While  some  here  will  no  doubt  hesitate  at  em- 
barking on  so  bold  a  course  of  legislation,  there 
are  thousands,  on  the  other  hand,  who  will  thar 
don  all  abstract  differences  of  principle  m.  tsefott 
of  the  great  and  paramount  necessity. 

In  their  view,  the  limb  ia  diaoued — to  hen* 
tate  or  &lter  is  death. 

In  the  &oe  of  a  monstrous  evil,  paralysbg  fhe 
industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the  moral  ener- 
gies of  the  country,  no  deilicate  scrapie  of  oob- 
scicnce  can  be  suffered  for  a  moment  to  set  aside 
the  popular  necessity.    Saku  fopuli  auprma  Uf. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  INVALID. 

Lei  ns  now  descend  into  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  into  the  dim  atmosphere  of  that  low-lying 
dty  of  manufactures,  where  our  tale  commenced. 
It  is  evening  in  the  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Ha- 
wah-ha ;  but  there  is  no  moonlight,  no  open  bal- 
conies—  no  voices  resonant  of  merriment  or 
mirth.  Shutters  and  doors  are  fast  dosed.  There! 


is  a  huge  stove  roaring  in  tlie  hall ;  and  though 
there  are  two  persons  in  the  parlour,  one  seated 
on  either  side  of  a  bright  fire,  there  is  no  souitd 
heard,  but  the  roar  of  the  stove.  There  were  tttf 
persons ,-  but  they  seemed  so  unsocial  and  f^ooaij, 
that  each  mig^t  have  been  an  anchoret  in  Ibt 
cheerlessness  of  a  solitary  cell,  far  all  tiie  appea^ 
aace  of  companionship  that  sabaiated  betwsM 
tiiem.  Ferhaps,[%dee(tA^O^^«£0addtftof 
all  anchorets  —  an  anohinret     toe  heart.  Xoa 
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vonld  haTO  known  that  It  was  a  Boene  unvisited 
by  the  glad  light  of  childhood  or  youth. 

One  of  these  personages  was  seated  on  a  stiff 
ohair,  from  the  loins  upwards  as  perpendicular 
as  a  lightning  rod,  in  the  old  way ;  with  the  same 
old  speotaol^  and  wiry  carls,  and  was  engf^ed  in 
knitting.  By  the  same  prim,  precise  demeanour, 
•rer  unmored  from  its  primness  and  jn'ooision,  by 
joy  or  gloom,  by  evil  or  Ibrtunate  circomstance, 
we  recognise  our  andent  acqnaintanoe,  that  re- 
qidetable  person,  ICiss  9picer.  There  is  a  basket 
on  the  table  beside  her,  oontaining  a  housewife, 
Iflfpona  of  keys,  a  oorksoiew,  a  gimlet,  and  other 
badges  o£  her  odling.  JSi.  Trmont,  the  other 
ooon^tantwas  no  other  f3ian  he,  lounged  in  his  ann- 
chair.  He  was  wide  awake,  bat  was  doing  no- 
thing or  saying  nothing.  He  looked  still  as  stout 
and  rubicund  as  ever ;  but  a  change  had  passed 
over  the  old  man's  face  since  we  saw  it  last  beam- 
ing like  a  sun  upon  the  witnessed  enjoyments  of 
his  &mily  and  friends.  It  was  difficult  to  say  in 
what  the  change  consisted,  bat  the  physiognomy 
had  that  pathetic  look  as  of  one  whose  nerves  had 
been  unstrung  by  sorrow ;  and  worked  profoundly 
upon  one's  sympathies  when  remembered  in  con- 
trast with  the  firm  joyous  face  of  the.  prosperous 
man  of  the  world  of  bat  a  few  short  months  ago. 
Kias  Spioer  continued  to  knit  and  biit.  Mr.  Tre- 
mont  sat  still  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  speaking 
not,  and  scarcely  moving.  The  flre  bnmt  on  the 
henih,  the  store  roared  in  the  hall,  the  points  of 
Uiia  Sidcer'B  needles  cliokad  agsinsteaidt  other; 
and  BO  the  evening  wore  tm. 

But,  hark !  the  attention  of  Hiss  Spicer  was 
on  a  sadden  roused  by  a  peouliar  motion  from  the 
quarter  of  Hr.  Tremonfs  chair,  then  a  low,  muffled 
snore,  aud  a  gurgle  in  the  throat  —  Hr.  Tremont 
was  in  a  fit. 

ICas  Spioer  palled  the  bell  so  furiously  as  to 
biing  three  servants  into  the  room.  Mr.  Tremont's 
neckcloth  was  removed,  aromatica  applied  to  hia 
nostrils ;  he  was  laid  on  the  bo&,  but  still  oon- 
tinned  to  snore  on  as  one  under  violent  oppression 
of  the  brain,  and  his  face,  which  at  first  was  pur- 
had  become  as  pale  as  death.  Ueanwhile,  by 
the  direotion  of  UUss  Spicer,  he  was  carried  into 
his  bed-chamber. 

In  due  time  a  physician,  who  had  been  sent 
Aff  from  the  neighbouring  town,  made  his  appear- 
anooy  and  with  him  another  personage  likewise 
en  a  pra&nioi^ errand.  f^wasthis.  When 
the  aemmt  had  received  orders  to  fetch  the  physi- 
dan,  that  intelligent  daughter  of  Holy  Church, 
Biddy  f  a^,  seeing  her  master  in  a  deathUke  con- 
dition, b^an  to  entertain  anxieties  wi&  r^ard  to 
the  state  of  matters  between  his  soul  and  the 
ohnroh,  and  throwing  herself  in  the  way  of  the  man 
as  he  was  issuing  on  his  errand,  inquired  if  he  had 
received  instructions  to  go  for  the  priest.  Upon 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  Erected  him  to 
go  fint  to  the  house  of  Father  Bollard,  and  say  that 
his  master  was  in  the  death  work,  and  to  offer 
the  holy  man  his  own  horse  to  ride  on,  for  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Accordingly,  to 
Biddf'B  great  relief,  as  reminding  her  of  the  osoal 
loutiQe  in  bs^y  Kilena  lu  awayj  the  dootor  and 


the  priest  arrived  at  the  mansion,  just  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  patient  was  beyond  all  hope,  and 
given  up  by  his  friends  as  past  recovery.  And, 
now,  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  doctor  and 
the  priest,  the  former  insisting  upon  being  allowed 
to  bleed  the  sick  man  at  once;  and  the  othet 
equally  vehement  upon  the  precedence  of  the  spirit 
over  the  body,  and  making  a  bold  front  for  the  im- 
mediate administratioa  of  the  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction.  But  the  doctor,  who  was  a  sturdy 
American  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  and  fierce 
upon  humbug  in  all  its  forms,  threatened  to  kick 
tho  churchman  out  of  the  room,  and  so  had  his 
way.  When  the  patient  had  been  bled  copiously, 
fats  consciousness  slowly  returned ;  but  he  was 
in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  and  still  in  gnat 
danger,  particularly  from  the  reourrenoe  of  an- 
other attack. 

1^0  child,  no  friend,  no  brother  had  the  dying 
man  near  him.  He  was  surrounded  with  evi- 
dences of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  but  these  will  not 
buy  love ;  and  so  he  was  surrounded  by  servants, 
doctors,  and  priests,  and  all  those  attentive  penonB 
who  do  duty  in  their  own  behoof.  ■ 

The  Doctor's  part  fairly  performed,  now  came 
the  turn  of  the  priest.  The  holy  man  bustled 
through  the  room  and  arrayed  hin^lf  in  a  scarlet 
vestment,  with  a  huge  cross  wrought  through  the 
length  of  the  back.  He  then  proceeded  to  Ught  a 
candle  —  a  most  indispensable  point — said  candle 
figuring  quite  as  a  hero  in  the  ceremony.  He 
ri^ed  out  a  little  table  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
whereon  he  placed  a  crociflx,  and  the  aforesaid 
candle  and  a  phial  of  oil,  muttering  over  them  a 
fbw  words,  accompamed  with  orosBingB  aiuL  genu- 
flexions, whereby  the  tinoonsdoua  table  witii  its 
aippaoaf;fi»  wascwverted  Ibr  the  time  being  into  a 
consecrated  wltai.  Then  calling  In  aU  the  servanfo 
who  were,  of  course,  Catholics,  he  commanded 
them  to  their  knees  —  "  and  be  dacent  and  behave 
quiet,  all  of  ye,"  said  the  consecrated  Milesian; 
"  ye  don't  know  how  soon  I  may  be  necessitated 
to  do  all  this  for  some  of  yourselves." 

He  then  crossed  himself,  and  knelt,  and  erossed 
himself  again ;  walked  first  to  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  then  to  the  foot.  Then  bending  over  the  pale 
form  of  the  prostrated,  exhausted,  and  half-uncon- 
scious man,  he  performed  certain  talismanic  ges- 
tures and  crosnngs  over  his  bead,  his  body,  and  all 
hismembm ;  sing-songing  Latin  at  the  same  time 
through  his  nose,  of  which  the  most  intelligible 
particle  was,  "seculae  seculonun;"  "Seculn  se- 
oulorum"  as  a  sort  of  chorus  or  burden ;  and  still 
"  seonle  secolomm."  Then  with  the  chrism  did 
he  anoint,  first  the  head,  then  the  eyes,  tben  the 
nose,  then  the  mouth,  the  hands,  the  fingers,  the 
feet,  the  toes ;  and  having  pronounced  the  abso- 
lution, he  concluded  his  work  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  present.  Biddy  Fagin  breathed 
freely,  "Holy  sints  be  praised.  Thin  now  It's 
only  a  little  morsel  of  pui^toiy  if  worst  comes  to  « 
worst ;  and  plenty  of  money  to  pray  him  out  of  it 
shur."  Thus  said  Biddy. 

Surrounded  by  aU  these  disinterested  person- 
ages— among  whom  was  the  doctor,  wbcOhad  re- 
turned at  ^  olofl9  of  tile  oercmon^  to  note  th« 
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state  of  his  patient  —  the  unfortimate  man  being 
restored  to  a  state  of  conscioosness,  looked  poin- 
fdlly  round  among  all  these  faces  as  if  in  search  of 
a  misang  one.  But  a  sadden  gleam  of  recollection 
■eeming  to  strike  him,  he  uttered  aprofoond  sigh, 
and  vitii  a  look  of  res^naticm  closed  his  eyes. 
The  doctor  then  having  pronounced  a  little  im- 
provement on  his  state,  retired  with  the  priest  to 
a  comfortable  snpper,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them  by  that  model  of  honsewifery  propriety,  Miss 
Spicer ;  having  firat,  however,  prescribed  alternate 
administrations  of  beef-tea  and  sack- whey,  by  way 
of  nutriment,  an  order  with  which  Biddy  ^agin  was 
very  unwilling  to  comply,  as  savouring  too  much 
of  a  return  to  the  living  world,  for  one  who  had 
received  the  last  rites  of  the  church.  Miss  Spicer 
watched  over  her  to  see  that  the  instructions  of 
the  doctor  were  complied  with,  and  the  doses  were 
duly  administered. 

When  Doctor  Fillmore  and  Father  Bollard  had 
been  duly  refreshed,  and  had  drowned  all  their 
differences  in  bumpers  of  strong  Mononghbeheela, 
there  came  a  message  from  the  sick  man  to  the 
holy  fiittier,  thsA  he  wished  to  see  Mm  immedi- 
ately and  alone. 

"  On  sowl  business,  I  s'pose,"  said  the  rererend 
gentleman,  pouring  out  what  remained  of  his 
tmnbler  into  hia  glass.  "  Or  more  like,  perhaps" — 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  he  kept  to  himseltj  and 
gulping  down  the  relics  of  the  *'  hot,"  he  departed 
in  the  direction  of  the  sick  room. 

"Are  we  alone?"  enquired  the  sick  man  faintly, 
as  the  rubicund  face  of  the  jolly  priest  beamed 
upon  him  from  the  bedside. 

"  Tuts,  my  good  sir ! "  said  this  angel  of  con- 
solation— "  don't  be  so  downhearted  about  it. 
Cheer  up,  cheer  np !  Hany^s  the  person  to  whom 
I  have  administered  the  last  sacraments,  that's  on 
his  legs  to-day  and  going  about  as  hearty  as  I  am 
myself;  and  one  timorous  sheep  of  the  flock, 
tlmt  has  Teceived  the  extreme  unction  none  less 
than  fbzee  times,  and  came  to,  agin  and  agin, 
and  is  now  as  well  as  ever ;  and  says  I  to  ^Bm 
— and  be  blowed  to  ye,  and  if  ye  send  for  me  to 
that  woman  again  till  she's  speechless  and  beyant 
coming  back,  but  I'll  ts^e  my  horsewhip  to  ye, 
every  sowl  of  ye." 

The  sick  man  did  not  appear  to  comprehend 
much  of  this,  but  he  said,  "  It  is  of  A^r  I  wish 
to  speak.  You  are  acquainted  with  their  rules, 
and  with  those  of  the  place  to  which  she  is  re- 
tired.   Can  I  not  see  her  ? " 

The  priest  laid  aside  his  air  of  frankness  and 
jollity  at  the  mention  of  this  name,  and  assumed 
that  imperturbable  reserve  characteristic  of  Ms 
order  when  necessary,  and  which  you  might  as 
.well  seek  to  penetrate  as  armour  of  steel. 

"  That  must  be  referred  to  the  Coadjutor  and 
the  Hotiier  Superior,"  said  he.  "I  have  no  doubt 
your  request  will  be  cheerftilly  granted,  but  your 
,  daughter  being  a  novice,  cannot  be  suffered  to 
dei»rt  from  the  precincts  of  her  convent,  except 
with  tiie  attendance  and  under  the  superrinon  of 
one  of  the  superior  sisters." 
.  "  I  should  like  to  see  my  ^ughter,"  said  the 
sick  man,  "aa  X  used  to  see  her  in  other  days.  I 


should  desire  her  to  be  with  me,  and  to  attend 
upon  me.  Who  other  should  be  near  me  naw  ? 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  very  long." 

The  priest  cleared  his  throat.  "  I  should  not 
be  fulfilling  my  duty,  Hr.  Tremont,  if  X  neglectad 
to  inform  you  that  that  is  quite  impossible.  Had 
she  been  a  re^^nlarly  professed  sister  of  tbe  black 
veil,  it  would  have  been  equally  her  duty  at  jov 
request  to  perform  offices  spiritual  and  teinpaal 
in  attendance  upon  your  edck  bed,  as  on  that  of 
any  other  afflicted  brother.  But  bdng,  as  I  said, 
but  a  novice,  ^e  is  disqualified." 

"  But  she  is  my  own  child,"  said  the  sick  man. 

"  She  is  the  child  of  the  (^urch,  and  the  Inide 
of  Heaven,  having  by  her  late  vows  diBOvned 
every  other  connection." 

The  sick  man  cast  up  his  eyes  hopelessly^  and 
spoke  no  more. 

"  She  will  visit  you,  however,  to-morrow,"  said 
the  priest.  "  I  will  carry  your  request  to  the 
Coadjutor  in  regular  form.  Is  there  anythii^  else 
I  can  do  for  you,  dear  sir  ?  " 

The  sick  man  answered  not. 

The  priest  hoped  there  would  have  been  aome 
conversation  with  regard  to  tiie  property,  aboat 
the  entire  settlement  of  which  in  &voar  of  his 
daughter,  the  nun,  their  min^  were  not  yet  quite 
assured,  nor  their  hearts  at  rest.  However,  he 
thought  that  the  superior  intell^ence  cS  the  Co- 
adjutor would  settle  all  that — ai^  goii^  strai^t 
to  tiie  abode  of  that  functionary  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Mr.  Tremont's,  he  put  himinpCMseflWHi 
of  all  that  had  occurred. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  8ISTEB  MAKV  FBAKCIS  ST.  SAVTOCn. 

FoETUNATELT  for  the  interests  of  the  Coadjutor, 
the  Doctor  had  found  it  necessary  to  interdict  all 
persons  fit)m  the  beddde  of  Ur.  Tremont,  ex- 
cept those  absolutely  necessary  for  attendance. 
The  exclusive  influence  wMch  it  was  the  ohjeot 
of  the  reverend  gentieman  to  secure  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture  was  by  this  means  undisturbed ;  ud 
upon  his  arrival  early  on  the  sncceeding  momiag 
he  instantly  installed  himself  spiritual  comforter 
to  the  sick  man.  A  Teiy  great  oontrast  waa  tiiis 
enlightened  and  polished  inteUeot  to  the  Kilfiaan 
attendant  of  the  preceding  evening.^  The  sick 
man  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  the  difference,  at 
least  if  one  might  have  judged  it  thus,  ftiDm  the 
tranquil  and  resigned  mien  which  he  maintained 
in  the  reception  of  his  exhortations.  A  close 
observer  might  perhaps  have  detected  this  as  the 
result  of  a  mind  cowed  and  awed,  as  wo-  feel 
when  in  the  presence  of  one  who  has  overreac3»ed, 
and  trammeled,  and  vanquished  us — thedumb  calm 
of  the  conquered,  when  the  victor  stands  with  his 
foot  upon  his  neck. 

Several  times  had  the  Coadjutor  attempted  to 
turn  the  conversation  on  his  daughter ;  but  the 
old  man,  contrary  to  his  course  with  the  Irid 
priest,  manifestly  wished  to  avoid  the  snl^ei^; 
and  when  that  name  was  mentioned  ^ept  silenea. 

«  The  interfere^fcsf  ^<L>@@ig#3)iflp<»a*' 
events  cannot  1}ut  be  appreciated  tyyoiif  my  detf 
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or,  in  behalf  of  your  daughter/*  Bflid  the  mnsical 
Toioe  of  the  Ooadjator,  "  aa  in  view  of  year  re- 
moval from  her  and  us — which  may  hearen  avert 
— a  pkoe  of  refbge  is  so  provided  for  her  in  the 
ibsteDBg  axma  of  holy  churoh.  A  lamb  of  pro- 
nuBO  is  your  daughter,  and  gives  large  hopes  of 
abundant  prosperity  from  the  holy  pasturago  upon 
which  she  is  nourished.  She  is  yet  d^tincd  to 
arrive  at  honour  in  the  church,  my  dear  sir, 
abundant  honour,  to  which  not  less  her  abilities 
and  holy  life,  than  her  position  and  expectations 
entitle  her." 

The  Coadjutor  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
was  this  day  to  arrive  at  some  definiteness  on  the  j 
subjeet  of  the  will,  and  he  was  leading  his  way  to  , 
this  point.    The  old  mim's  silence  Piffled  him  a 
litUe ;  bat  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

"  For  a  young  woman  with  such  expectations 
as  those  of  your  child/'  he  continued,  "sore  are 
the  teinptations  which  the  world  offers  to  beset 
her  path.  Kumerons  are  iJie  designing  and  in- 
terested persons,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  tod 
amiable  and  unsuspecting  mind.  But  in  the  im- 
maculate bosom  on  which  she  has  chosen  to  re- 
pose, there  is  complete  protection  for  her  and  all 
that  is  here.'* 

Still  no  reply. 

"  I  requested  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  see 
my  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Tremont,  after  a  pause. 
*'  Why  is  she  not  here.  Has  she  not  heard  of  it  ? " 

*'  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  Coadjutor.  I  mar- 
vel much  she  has  not  already  arrived.  The  re- 
quisite permission  has  been  accorded.  Should 
aaything  press  upon  your  mind  connected  with 
the  interests  of  this  dear  child,  command  me,  my 
dear  sir.  I  will  chaise  myself  with  it— her 
spiritual  adviser,  fether,  and  friend." 

Still  no  reply. 

At  a  touch  of  the  bell  from  the  Coadjutor,  a 
servant  came  to  say  that  Hiss  Tremont  was  in  ^e 
house,  and  ready  to  attend  npon  her  fathom.  In  a 
few  moments  there  glided  into  the  room  two  coffin 
shapes,  one  a  black  and  the  other  a  white  coffin. 
Id.  the  swathed  unmeaning  face,  with  a  forced 
simper  on  the  lips,  and  the  broad  white  band  low 
on  the  brow,  the  intelligent  countenance  and  in 
the  rigid  and  unbending  form  the  el(^;ant  figure 
of  the  Miss  Tremont  of  a  few  months  ago  are  not 
without  difficulty  to  be  discerned.  But  Miss 
Tremont  it  is ;  for  disturbed  for  a  moment  from 
her  conventual  propriety,  she  rushes  to  the  bed- 
side of  her  father,  clasps  the  hand  held  out  to  her, 
kneels  and  hides  her  face  over  it,  within  the  folds 
of  her  veil  for  a  long,  long  while,  whether 
with  kisses  or  tears,  or  both,  who  can  teU.  For 
upon  a  very  distinct  "hem,"  which  issued  from 
the  vocal  organs  of  the  Coadjutor,  she  rose  hastily 
to  her  feet,  and  tiiere  was.no  trace  of  emotion 
upon  that  calm  face  —  nothing  bat  the  unmeaning 
simper,  which  of  course  was  me  proscribed  phy- 
siognomy of  oonveiitaal  role.  And  thus  they 
met  the  first  time,  for  either  greeting  or  inter- 
course, for  nioatlu~&ther  and  daughter — ^tiiough 
he  had  paned  beneath  the  windows  of  tiie  place 
irtiere  she  lived  every  day.  And  then  came  the 
natural  inqoiries  to  the  afflicted  one  fiom  his 
rot,.  XI. — ^Ho,  ccxxxix. 


visitors,  regardii^;  his  sioknessi  and  how  he  had 
slept,  and  how  he  felt;  and  jEslloitations  npon 
iinding  him  so  mash  better*  and  hopes  of  his 
speedy  restoration,  and  bo  fortii,  and  so  forth. 

"Methinks,  Blanche,  you  are  much  altered, 
since  I  saw  you  last,"  said  the  aok  man,  looking 
intently  at  her  j  "it  is  either  the  dress,  or  that 
my  eyes  fail  me." 

"By  that  name  with  the  relinquishment  of 
which  our  sister  died  to  the  world,"  said  the 
black  coffin,  in  her  cold,  unsympathising  voice, 
"  she  is  no  longer  known,  in  short,  she  hardly 
knows  herself.  Call  her  Itfary  Francis  St.  Sa- 
viour—the  new  name  wherein  she  has  been 
baptized  into  her  new  life." 

"And  now  siirely,  love,"  said  the  sick  man,  in 
whose  eyes  a  new  life  seemed  to  be  kindling  at 
sight  of  that  beloved  face,  "  and  now  snreljr,  loTe, 
you  will  stay  wiUi  me  while  it  lasts.  I  miss  yoa 
so  sadly." 

"I  fear  not,  my  dear  sir.  Itis  painfbl  forfhe 
feelings  of  our  bebred  sister  tlius  to  deny  you ; 
but  the  ties  which  sho  owes  to  heaven  oompd  me, 
her  spiritual  adviser,  to  forbid  it.  Sut  the  doctOT 
would  interdict  such  painful  subjeoto.  They  are 
harassing  to  so  weak  a  frttme." 

THiQ  old  man  was  silent  for  some  time  after  this; 
and  Blanche  kissed  his  forehead  and  clasped  his 
hand  from  time  to  time.  The  presence  of  the 
male  and  female  ogres  in  black  prevented  all  other 
intercourse  between  the  father  and  child. 

After  a  time,  Mr.  Tremont  spoke  again. 
Whether  he  was  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  still  and  ghost-like  figures  beside  him,  I  know 
not;  but  he  whispered,  "Blanche,  love,  they  tell 
me  I  am  better ;  bat  whatever  may  be  the  evtnt 
at  present,  it  is  right  for  every  man  at  my  time 
of  life  to  set  his  house  in  order.  Of  coarse  my 
property  will  be  yours.  (The  Coadjutor  here 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  listened  attentively.)  At 
one  period  I  thought  of  disposing  of  part  of  it 
otherwise,  but  laying  aside  every  other  feeling 
but  concern  for  your  wel&re,  and  reflecting  that 
whatever  had  bran  done  by  you,  was  done  lu  your 
own  free  choice,  I  judged  that  it  would  be  more 
conducive  to  your  happiness  and  certainly  to  the 
fulfilment  of  your  wishes,  if  I  left  everyUiing  in 
your  own  power,  at  your  free  and  unconteolled 
disposal — except — " 

A  forward  rustle  on  the  part  of  the  Coadjutor 
to  catch  more  securely  each  of  these,  for  him, 
pearls  of  speech,  appeared  to  awaken  in  the  sick 
man  some  feeling  to  stop  their  flow ;  for  he  came 
to  a  dead  halt  and  uttered  not  one  other  word. 
After  an  interval  of  silence  in  which  he  hearkened 
painfully  for  a  renewal  of  the  discourse,  the  Co- 
adjutor said,  addressing  Blanche,  "I  see,  dear 
daughter,  that  this  interview  has  been  too  painful 
for  your  tender  soul ;  would  it  not  please  you  to 
retire  wilii  your  spiritual  flither  to  receive  such 
strei^siih  and  comf(^  as  he  can  afford."  , 

He  retired,  leaving  the  blade  coffin  in  attoidanoe 
on  Mr.  Tremont^  fbllowed  by  Blanche,  who 
obeyed  with  that  passiTenesa  so-)>ec<Hning  in  a 
daughter  of  the  ohuiohDigiHedMjUe)@lg1lSMr. 
Tremont^s  bumnesa  room, 

sx 
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"  In  tiie  event  of  your  taXha^t  remorol,  my 
daughter,"  said  he>  seatii^  hinudf,  '*it  will  be 
proper  for  yea  to  hare  a  satit&otory  knowledge 
of  hie  state  of  bis  afi^urs.  Yon  must  fetch  tbe 
keys  of  the  lockera.  Go  and  seek  them,  and  keep 
silence." 

Blanche  departed  in  search  of  them  to  her 
father's  dressing-room,  to  which  there  was  another 
door  thati  that  which  commnnicated  with  his  bed- 
ehamber.  She  seemed  to  be  m  completely  tamed 
to  obedience  as  a  spirit  under  the  spell  of  some 
mighty  master  magician. 

There  was  nothing  of  which  the  Coadjutor  was 
BO  much  in  dread  as  a  will.  Se  would  in  that 
ease  be  troubled  with  attorneys  and  executors,  and 
hfe  naturally  wished  everything  left  to  the  diBp<»al 
of  his  autocratic  authority.  Besides  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessaiT  to  hare  l^e  whole ;  the  church 
oould  not  afibr^  mtuate  as  she  was  in  these  parta, 
to  lose  a  dxJUar.  And  Mr.  Tr^onf  s  wobda 
sedmed  to  hint  at  c/Qi&  ihaiers  in  his  testamentary 
Altoots.  It  was  now  his  object  to  satisfy  his  sonL 
til  these  points,  and  act  accordit^ly. 

The  sister  &[ary  Francis  soon  returned  with  sun- 
dry crooked  and  grotesque  looking  keys ;  and  in- 
serted them  into  several  locks,  under  the  orden  of 
her  spiritual  director.  Heaps  and  heaps  of  papers 
were  turned  out,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
testamentary  deed.  Blanche  sat  quite  still  while 
he  examined  the  papers,  like  a  mute  in  attendance 
upon  an  Eastern  soldan.  The  Coadjutor,  with  his 
acUte  business-looking  fkce,  seemed  perplexed  and 
baffled.  Ke  turned  at  length  to  the  strong  box, 
a  huge  iivn  safe,  and  tumbled  and  twisted  in 
it  aihong  sUver  and  gold,  and  bilk  fmd  bank  notes 
and  ornaments  and  jewels.  But  be  found  not  the 
parchment  document  with  the  black  seal,  of  which 
he  was  in  quest  **  It  there  exists  such  a  ihing  it 
most  bedepoeited  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  busing. 
Let  us  return  to  your  iather." 

The  Coadjutor  accordingly  returned  t6  the  siok 
chamber,  leaving  Blanche  to  restore  order.  When 
he  vas  fitirly  out  of  sight,  she  pressed  a  ooncealed 
spring  in  the  wall,  with  the  secret  of  which  she 
was  acquainted ;  and  where  she  knew  her  fkther 
kept  all  his  more  important  papers.  And  there,  in 
a  recess  by  itself,  she  found  the  parchment  docu- 
ment with  the  black  seal.  Concealing  it  in  her 
dress,  she  flew  by  a  side  door  to  the  garden, 
where  she  knew  the  gardener  was  at  work.  Slip- 
ping it  into  the  man's  hand,  with  a  half-eagle, 
"Take  this,"  said  she,  "to  Mr.  Legett  the  at- 
tbraey.  Tell  him  that  it  comes  from  Mr. 
Trcmont's,  and  that  he  is  requested  to  keep  it 
Bdifely  in  bis  possession.  He  will  understand  t&e 
rest.  And  aoW  lose  not  a  moiHent,  but  take 
borse." 

In  a  Uttlb  liliile  the  Coadjutor,  ibatvAig  at 
the  non-appearance  of  the  sister  Mary  Fraucis  St. 
Saviour,  dueoted  the  black  c^c^  to  go  ih  search 
of  ber.  This  lady,  quitd  cognisant  of  %hat  was 
^pected  of  her,  departed  eagerly  on  her  «rtand ; 
but  being  quite  astray  in  the  intricacses  of  a 
lairge  house  wiUi  which  she  was  unacquainted, 
she  lost  time  in  searohingf,  much  to  the  fecillta- 
twm  of  the  sohemes  of  Mies  Tremont.    At  length 


Miss  Tremont  was  found  on  her  knees  in  the 
little  oratory  in  the  old  bed  room,  endeared  to 
her  by  the  reoollections  of  childhood  and  youth — 
missing  herself,  and  mattering  in  a  perfectly 
orthodox  manner.  This  was  quite  natc^,  ai^ 
elicited  the  sympathies  of  the  tender-hearted 
sister. 

Oh  !  man  and  woman !  in  a  contest  of  cunning, 
is  it  not  meet  that  the  victory  should  be  to  the 
weakest  ? 

CHAPTEB  XXII. 

THE  — ITS  UBT  6TH0U. 

Fox  many  days  did  Mr.  Tremont  continue  in  this 
low  state,  hovering  beti^een  life  and  death.  Be- 
signation  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  character- 
istic of  hU  mind  at  this  time;  but  if  weighed  in 
nice  balances,  probably  the  preponderance  would 
have  been  found  inclmed  in  tiie  direction  of  the 
latter  fkte.  Ttwugh  unmarked  others,  its  ap- 
proaches had  been  doubtl«s  fdt  in  his  innermost 
being,  as  its  shadow  had  been  upon  him  fin-  some 
time.  The  h'ght  of  the  old  man*s  Hfe  was  gODS  I 
And  what  did  it  avail  ? 

Miss  Tremont,  attended  by  the  spectre  in  black, 
who  never  fbr  a  moment  quitted  her  side,  like  a 
dark  slmdow,  j»t)perly  and  punctually  paid  daily 
visits  to  the  sick  bed,  restricting  her  ^tay  to  the 
regulated  lapse  of  an  hour.  She  then  conversed, 
upon  saints,  and  angels,  and  the  Yiigln  Mother, 
and  the  holy  rood,  and  indense,  and  tite  interces- 
sion of  the  church,  and  those  themes  so  consola- 
tory and  proper  at  the  bedside  of  a  suffering 
fellow  mortal. 

The  sister  Mary  Francis  maintained  the  dig- 
nity of  ber  new  character  extremely  well.  She 
was  a  model  at  seUf-abn^ation,  dead  to  the  woild 
and  all  that  was  in  it.  She  entered  the  house  of 
her  iath^  on  the  footing  ci  an  entire  strange, 
and  took  no  flirther  intorrat  in  its  ooncenis,  nor 
in  those  of  its  inmates,  than  if  she  had  fkUen 
flxnn  another  planet.  To  the  old  domestics,  in- 
cluding that  respectable  person  Miss  Spicer,  she 
assumed  the  manner  of  a  formal  visitor,  nevCT 
addressing  any  of  them  who  happened  to  be  in 
her  way,  except  to  express  some  interest  in  their 
spiritual  welfare,  or  to  administer  some  advice 
upon  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  church  —  in  a 
proper,  religions,  and  official  iUanner,. 

One  forenoon  she  happened  to  encounter  in  the 
parlour,  Charlotte  O'Oorman,  who  had  come  on  a 
visit  of  inquiry  at  the  residence  of  her  former 
fHeiui  and  protector.  They  had  not  met  for 
months — not  ^ce  the  day  when  Chariotte  had 
been  removed  from  her  happy  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  by  the  orders  of  her  brother.  The 
good-natured  gm  rushed  to  meet  her  with  a  mamtff 
dictated  hj  tl^  recollecttcau  of  old  eompamfmshm 
and  affbctfou.  The  sifter,  FMuicis,  kwraved 
her  with  a  ohfUing  coldness :  the  had  evidentiy 
nov  entered  upon  a  new  lifo,  in  which  tte 
memories  of  every  former /one  w^ilost  or  ft* 
different  to  her.  ^  The  beh^^l£l^te,  indeed, 
asked  after  her  health  and  happiness,  and  ma^ 
other  interwtmg  cateforical  inquiries,  cohdescenii- 
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iDg  at  the  same  time  to  put  similar  queetions 
regarding  other  friends  and  acquaintances,  of  all 
of  whose  affairs  she  was  aa  profoundly  ignorant 
aa  it  was  becoming  in  a  lady  dead  to  the  world. 
The  eicdlent  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Dolour 
being  reported  as  moat  accomplished  gossips  and 
entirely  au  fait  in  all  the  transactions  domestic 
and  social  of  the  little  world  of  the  city  where 
their  convent  was  placed,  such  an  appearance  of 
indifference  and  unconsciousness  was  ail  the  more 
exemplary  in  the  case  of  the  Sister  Ifary  Francis. 

The  knell  at  hngtk  struck.  The  Coadjutor, 
whose  attentions  at  the  bedside  of  the  suffering 
member  o£  lus  Itock  were  most  unremitting,  was 
one  afternoon  seated  in  the  chamber  while  Mr. 
Tremont  lay  on  the  bed  in  a  profound  sleep.  The 
sick  man  started  wildly,  as  from  a  dreuu,  and 
fixed  his  staring  eyes  upon  the  Coadjutor.  He 
seemed  to  become  more  and  more  excited  while 
he  contiaued  to  r^^ard  him,  and  gazed  eagerly 
round  the  room  as  in  search  of  some  one  to  deliver 
him  &om  a  foe.  He  saw  no  one,  however,  but 
the  spectral-looking  figure  in  black,  with  the  com- 
posed features  and  the  glittering  eyes.  Whether 
it  was  the  terror  inspired  by  finding  himself  alone 
with  this  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured  him,  or 
whether  the  approaching  seizure  had  inspired  the 
tenor,  I  know  not ;  but  his  faee  flushed  into  the 
bi^htest  scarlet,  his  eyes  glared  like  fire,  and  he 
was  in  another  fit.  The  physician  was  sent  for;  bnt 
the  Coa^utor  knew  that  the  invalid's  hour  was 
come.  The  seizure  lasted  a  shorter  time  than  the 
first,  bnt,  being  passed  away,  it  was  sncceeded  by 
such  a  complete  prostxation  of  nature,  that  the  phy- 
BiciBn  declared  he  could  not  snrrive  fbr  twenty-four 
hours.  Miss  Tremont  was  now  sent  for  by  the 
Coadjutor  to  attend  upon  the  death-bed  of  her 
&ther.  As  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  insensibility  to  external  objects, 
her  presence  would  now  prove  of  little  consequence. 

CUAPTEU  XXIII. 

THE  C'ONSUHMAXION. 

Tax  message  had  reached  Blanche  in  her  con- 
vent that  her  father  was  dying.    Upon  alighting 
at  tibe  door-steps  attended  by  the  dark  shadow,  who 
was  commisBicmed  to  watch  over  her,  a  fi-ightAil 
sensation  seized  the  soul  of  Blanche ;  that  sensa- 
tion indescribable  and  unutterable  which  takes 
poBSesnon  of  us  in  the  propinquity  of  death,  and 
which  seems  like  a  shadow  from  the  unseen  world 
cast  upon  ns,  and  filling  us  with  the  oppressiveness  j 
of  the  Supernatural,  whib  we  stand  in  company  | 
with  the  dying  one,  upon  the  lost  shore  of  Time,  j 
She  marvdled  how       world  went  round,  how  I 
nature  held  on  its  course ;  how  all  was  so  silent  { 
within,  while  something  so  stupendous  was  pro- 
ceeding ;  how  everything  stood  around  her  in  its 
old-accustomed  place,  how  everything  seemed  to 
go  on  according  to  its  old  wont.    She  met  that  re- 
spectable person  Miss  Spiccr  upright  as  usual, 
with  the  wiry  curls  and  precise  demeanour  as  of 
old ;  and  wondered  how  she  should  just  Bhakc  her 
head  and  look  gravo  in  answer  to  her  inquiry,  as 
any  other  person  would  have  done.  She  was  in  such 


a  state  of  bewilderment  and  mental  oonfuaion  that 
she  even  wondered  at  her  own  existence ;  bnt  she 
permitted  nothing  of  this  to  appear  in  her  demea- 
nour, and  walked  calmly  towuds  the  chamber  of 

death. 

The  room  which  she  entered  was  profoundly 
still ;  no  sign  there  that  a  human  soul  was  en- 
gaged in  d^dly  struggle  with  its  last  foe.  The 
light  shone  brightly  into  it — they  were  the  dying 
man's  latest  wor^  —  "  Light,  light,  and  more 
light ! " —  the  fire  crackled  on  the  hearth,  an  at- 
tendant sat  silently  beside  him,  the  Aimitnre  was 
disposed  in  the  room  just  as  usual,  and  there  he 
lay ;  and  if  there  was  in  extmial  things  no  token 
of  the  change  or  the 'conflict^  surely  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  all  so  vividly  written  in  Hs  ihce. 
Oh!  it  is  a  moumfbl  expression  on  the  ihce  of  the 
dying !  helplessness,  loneliness ;  strife  with  pain, 
breathlessness,  sinking  of  the  heart;  strife  too 
with  the  power  inevitable  and  supernatural,  and 
one  in  which  no  visible  thing  can  f^ord  any  aid — 
not  even  Mends,  though  they  would  bestow  the 
life  of  their  heart  to  do  it,  while  they  stand 
crowding  round— which  he  must  encounter  single- 
handed  and  alone. 

Though  her  iathcr  had  been  either  insensible  or 
wandering  in  his  mind  ever  since  his  last  seizure, 
he  knew  Blanche  in  a  moment.  The  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation  seemed  to  have  been  restored 
to  him  at  the  sound  of  her  voice ;  and  he  recalled 
himself — by  that  strange  power  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  the  moribund  when  a  strong  desire  im- 
pels thraa  —  to  the  use  of  his  fiionlties,  tx  the 
purpose  of  bidding  her  fiurewell.  'Hia  sbengtli 
and  his  fecnlties  seemed  to  hare  ntumed  to  hi™, 
and  he  looked  well  as  in  hia  best  ds^. 

"Tou  grieve,  love!"  said  h^  on  noticing 
Blanche's  pale  and  woe-stricken  face,  "because 
you  are  to  lose  your  father.  Kiss  me,  and  let  us 
hope  to  meet  again  ! " 

Blanche  would  have  said  ten  thousand  things 
in  these  too  precious,  fleeting  moments  in  which 
she  had  sunk  into  his  arms ;  but  she  was  utterly 
overcome,  she  could  not  utter  one  word.  Did  a 
thought  of  self-reproach  or  remorse  mingle  with 
her  feelings  in  that  moment  ?  I  know  not ;  but 
if  it  did,  I  marvel  it  did  not  Mast  her  to  ashes. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  did,  and  that  the  blast  re- 
mained on  her  soul,  and  left  it  ever  after  a  deso- 
lation and  a  curse.  But  whatever  it  might  have 
remained,  it  was  now  only  overhung  with  bless- 
ings from  those  dying  lips,  and  vnth.  words  of 
love  that  fell  upon  it  like  ftargtvaiess  with  its 
dews  and  its  bahns. 

This  over,  Blanche  with  a  distracted  face  rushed 
int»  the  adjoining  room,  where  she  knew  the  phy- 
sician was. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  }  Can  yon  do  nothing  for 
him  ? "  A  flash  of  light  had  vivified  her  spirit 
for  a  moment ;  he  had  seemed  so  well,  while  he 
spoke  to  her,  and  his  voice  was  bo  clear,  that  he 
perhaps  still  might  recover ;  though  surely  it  was 
madness  to  suppose  it,  after  that  glazed  eye  and 
those  hollowed  jaws.  But  drowning^men  will 
catch  at  straws,  and  Miss  Tremont's  hope  had  ia 
it  the  eager  dutch  of  doqmir. 

9  ■«  O 
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"  No,  Miss  Tremont !"  said  the  physician,  fcel- 
insrlfi  "I  ought  not  to  dccciTO  you;  your  poor 
Either  is  gouo!" 

And,  then.  Miss  Tremont  wound  herself  up  like 
ancaich;  and  determined  that,  hetide  opposition 
or  acquiescence,  bt-tide  approval  or  blame,  she 
would  not  quit  his  bedside  until  all  was  over. 

Returned  to  him,  the  momentary  gleam  of  in- 
telligence which  had  illumined  his  lace  was  faded; 
and  hia  mind  had  wandered  far  away,  and  he 
talked  incessantly.  Many  words  passed  from  his 
lips  as  she  watched  beside  him  during  the  whole 
of  that  fearful  night,  which,  had  her  heart  been 
like  other  hearts  of  poor  human  quivering  clay, 
must  have  been  like  darts  and  scorpions  to  have 
stung  it  to  the  quick.  Long  did  they  rankle  and 
fester  there.  I^ong  were  they  roots  of  bitterness 
to  it  in  the  silence  and  the  dajrkncss  and  the  mid- 
nights of  the  after  years,  poisoning  and  blighting 
her  existence  and  making  it  a  curse  to  her,  when 
there  were  none  to  see  or  hear.  But  the  night 
passed ;  and  Blanche,  while  she  listened  to  these 
wild  words  made  no  sign.  The  uncompre- 
hending figure  in  hUck,  who  watched  with  her, 
regarded  them  but  as  the  incoherencies  of  a 
fevered  brain.  Besides,  good  easy  soul,  she  had 
dozed  away  half  the  n^t  in  her  arm  chair. 
Blanche  never  winked  her  eyes,  and  the  dying 
man,  too,  kept  his  frightfully  open  beside  her, 
whUe  he  sleeplessly  raved  and  talked.  Some- 
times she  thought  that  he  would  have  expired 
while  she  gazed  at  him,  and  it  was  only  by  inces- 
sant stimulants  which  she  gave  to  him,  that  the 
low  flame  of  life  was  kept  flickering  in  its  socket. 

With  the  morning  appeared  the  Coadjutor  in 
the  sick  chamber  (he  had  remained  in  the  house 
of  death  over  night)  with  Miss  Spicer  and  others, 
bU  seeming  wonderftilly  refreshed  by  their  slum- 
bers and  their  breakfasts.  The  dying  man  recog- 
nised nobody,  but  kept  talking  and  whispering  to 
himself  till  mid-day,  and  then,  after  a  few  con- 
vulsive struggles,  all  was  over.  Blanche,  with 
the  same  calm,  cold  demeanour  which,  since  the 
first  surprise,  had  never  &iled  her,  suifered  herself 
to  be  led  back  to  the  convent,  whidi  dosed  its  doors 
upon  ha,  shuttii^  her  out  1^  a  tomb  finm  the 
squiring  gaze  of  onrselTes  and  of  the  worid. 

Mr.  ^[^remont*B  remains  received  a  magnificent 
faneral.  His  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vaults 
of  the  cathedral  amidst  musie,  incense,  and  per- 
fumes. Several  masses  were  appointed  for  his 
soul,  and  then  the  friends  and  relations  assembled 
at  his  residence  to  be  informed  with  respect  to  the 
disposal  of  his  property.  Mr.  Tremonf  s  fortune 
was  known  to  be  ^«at ;  and  there  existed  much 


curios-ity  on  the  subject  of  its  destination,  taking 
into  account  the  pec-uliar  circumstances  of  its 
legal  inheritor.  Miss  Tremont's  retirement  into  a 
nunnery  had  been  an  extremely  unpopular  event 
in  Philippi,  and  a  great  deal  of  odium  had  bem 
incurred  on  account  of  it  by  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  city.  But  the 
Coadjutor  disturbed  himself  very  lightly  on  this 
account,  and  appeared  for  the  interests  of  his  ward 
upon  the  present  occasion,  attended  by  his  satel- 
lite, Father  Bollard.  His  uneasiness  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  a  will  had  been  allayed  for 
some  time;  and  great  was  his  surprise  to  witness 
the  emergence  from  the  hat  of  Mr.  Legett  of  the 
dreaded  parchment  document  with  the  liuge  black 
seal.  The  lawyer  cleared  his  throat  and  proceeded 
to  read.  Great  was  the  rustle  among  the  hnn- 
dred-and-fiftieth  cousins  and  upwards  present,  fa- 
miliar companions  and  bosom  itiends. 

"Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Arthur  Denning, 
gentleman  and  citiisen,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  besides  all  shares,  interests,  and  profits 
possessed  by  me  in  the  co-partneir  known  as  the 
firm  of  Tr^ont,  Strong,  utd  Co. ;  and  all  goods, 
chattels,  and  utensils  held  in  share  me  there- 
unto beltmging. 

"  The  rest  of  my  property,  moveables,  mone^ 
houses,  and  lands  (and  here  followed  a  descriptlMi 
of  the  properties  in  question),  I  leave  for  the 
benefit  of  my  daughter,  Blanche  Tremont,  also 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sister  Mary  Francis 
St.  Saviour,  resident  in  the  convent  of  our  I<ady 
of  Dolour,  in  the  city  of  Phihppi." 

The  executors  nominated  were  the  most  reverend 
Father  Francis  R.  C,  Coadjutor  of  Philippi,  Ar- 
thur Denning,  Esq.,  Stephen  Legett,  Esq.  And 
BO  ended  the  reading  of  lie  will. 

Meanwhile  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the 
diocese  of  Philippi  were  being  raised  from  their 
foundations  more  rapidly  thui  ever.  The  first 
stone  of  the  new  nunnery  was  laid  and  consecrated 
by  the  prayers  of  the  church,  amid  much  pomp 
and  holy  water.  The  Sister  Mary  Francis  grew 
so  rapidly  in  conventual  graces  that  a  dispensation 
was  granted  for  the  omission  of  &e  ordiimiy  fi>imB 
in  her  case,  and  she  was  allowed  to  assume  the 
black  veil  immediately.  A  rising  plant  of  renown 
was  the  sister  Mary  Francis,  and  her  eanctities 
were  the  unceasing  theme  of  praise  on  the  part  of 
all  consecrated  personages.  It  was  rumoured  that 
she  was  the  destined  abbess  of  the  new  convent. 
A  delighted  and  triumphant  man  was  the  Goadja- 
tor;  Ms  most  ambitious  wishes  had  been  reali^ 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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HUSSIA  AND  TURKEY— «nimi«rf. 
Ko.  IL— TUEKISH  CONQUESTS. 


Xst  U8  nov  briefly  review  the  wan  and  con-  j 
quests  of  the  Turks  iu  Europe,  and  the  policy  and  { 
diplomacy  of  Russia  while  acquiring  by  aggression  I 
and  military  force  the  vast  possessions  formerly  I 
Iwlonging  to  Poland,  Sweden,  and  the  tartars ;  ] 
and  those  from  the  Sultan  Bince  the  first  Russian 
war  against  the  Turks  in  1661.  Wo  witt  assert 
nothing  but  facts  and  their  real  and  probable 
results. 

Iq  the  year  1263,  Michael  Paleologus,  after 
having  found  hospitality  and  protection  from  the 
Seldjukian  Turks,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
scooped  out  the  eyes  of  the  legitimate  heir,  John, 
son  of  Lascaris,  and  usurped  the  throne.  It  was 
dui-ing  this  year  that  a  horde  of  10,000  to  12,000 
Turkmans,  conducted  by  a  chief  named  Sallnkcde, 
settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Other  Turkish  hordes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Thnuic  and 
Greece.  In  1357,  Suleiman,  son  of  the  Sultan 
17rchan,  besieged  and  captured  Gallipoli;  and 
from  this  period  the  Ottomans  continned  to  cross 
over  in  armed  multitudes  from  Asia  into  Europe. 

Uurad  extended  the  Ottoman  conquests  in 
Europe;  Adrianople fell  in  1301,  and  became  the 
European  capital  of  the  Turks.  Philipopolis  and 
other  towns  were  soon  after  captured.  A  league, 
or  crusade,  directed  by  Pope  Urban  V.,  was  then 
formed  against  the  Turks.  Louis,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, the  chiefs  of  the  Servians,  Wallachians, 
und  Bulgarians,  united  with  their  forces  and 
marched  against  the  infidels,  but  were  surprised 
at  night,  and  most  of  them  put  to  death.  Louis, 
ascribing  his  own  escape  to  the  Virgin,  built  her 
a  church  at  Mariazell,  in  Styria,  where  her  slirino 
there  has  ever  since  yearly  attracted  numerous 
i)i^;rimages.  Murad  at  the  same  time  piously 
built  several  mosques,  in  gratitude  to  the  Prophet, 
for  his  victories.  War  and  devastation  continued 
until  Constantinople  fell.  Murad  completely  de- 
feated the  miitea  fbrces  of  Bulgarians,  Servians, 
Albanians,  Wullaks,  Bosniuis,  Poles,  and  Hun- 
garians, in  the  terrible  battle  of  Eossova,  fought 
in  1390.  During  the  heat  of  this  battle  there 
came  forth  from  amidst  the  dead  and  dying  a 
noble  Servian,  who  pushing  violently  through  the 
Turkish  gaards,  called  out  that  he  had  a  secret  to 
communicate  to  tho  Sultan  :  on  being  allowed  to 
approach,  he  feigned  to  bend  at  the  Sultan's  feet, 
but  instantly  springing  up,  he  suddenly  plunged 
his  poignard  in  Murad's  belly.  The  Sultan  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  battle  won  according  to 
his  orders,  and  the  Eing  of  Scrvia  and  his  nobles 
put  to  death  in  revenge. 

The  celebrated  Bajazet,  or  Bajezid  Ildirim  (the 
Thunderbolt),  on  ascendini*  the  Ottoman  throne 
began  his  career  by  murdering  his  brother  Jakub, 
«'  to  fulfil,"  say  the  Turkish  historians,  "  the 
maxim  of  the. Koran,  which  declares  that  sedition 
is  worse  than  oucntion."   He  conudered  also 


that  the  bad  example  given  by  conspiracy  and 
revolt  against  the  throne,  justified  him  in  putting 
to  death  all  collateral  heirs  as  well  as  younger 
male  sons,  chiefly  that,  "  after  the  example  of 
God  himself,  who  reigns  alone,  without  a  rival,  he 
who  is  the  image  of  God  on  earth,  the  chief  of 
all  true  believers,  should  be  like  God  in  heaven, 
delivered  from  all  rivals,  and  should  sit  alone  on 
the  throne."  This  monstrous  doctrine  was  prac- 
tised by  his  successors,  and  Mohammed  the  Con- 
queror proclaimed  publicly  as  a  law  of  the  empire, 
"  that  each  new  Sultan  should,  as  a  duty,  socnfioe 
all  his  brothers."* 

Bajazid  was  the  first  Ottoman  sovc^-eign  who 
inviided  Hungary.  He  blockaded  Constantinople, 
marched  armies  into  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Wallachia;  the  prince  of  the  latter  became 
tributary.  Meantime  the  Tartars  of  Eiptchak 
overran  and  occupied  Bessarabia.  Bajazid  was, 
perhaps,  the  moat  volttptuous  and  miel  of  the 
Sultans.  Ho  made  conquests  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
invested  Constantinople  for  seven  years,  and  it 
would  probably  have  yielded  to  his  arms  if  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and  successftil  of  Tartar  con- 
querors had  not  approached  the  Ottoman  Empire 
with  innumerable  hordes.  Iron,  say  the  Asiatics, 
will  conquer  the  world.  The  name  of  this  femous 
conqueror  was  in  his  own  language  Iron — Timur, 
sumamod  lenl,  or  lame  ;  that  is,  Timurlcnk, 
usually  corrupted  into  Tamerlane  by  Europeans. 
The  story  of  confining  the  tyrant  Bajazid  iu  an 
iron  cage  is  fully  disproved  by  Von  Hamer  and 
other  good  authorities.  He  was,  it  is  true,  cairied 
off  by  Timur,  and  died  a  prisoner. 

Wars  and  devastations  were  continued  in  Europe 
after  the  capture  of  Bajazid,  by  his  son  the  volup- 
tuous Suleiman.  He  devastated  the  countries 
westward  as  tar  as  Camiola,  and  carried  off  as 
booty  the  youth  of  both  sexes  into  slavery.  In 
1409  he  compelled  Venice  to  pay  tribute  for  her 
possesions  in  Albania.  Ton  thousand  Turks 
ravaged  Bosnia  after  treacherously  receiving  20,000 
gold  ducats  from  each  of  tho  cluefi}  contending 
for  the  supreme  power — each  of  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  support,  and  both  of  whom  he  deceived. 

Mnsa,  who  had  been  carried  off  with  his  father 
by  Timur,  escaped  and  fled  to  Europe,  and  con- 
spired with  his  brother  Mohammed  against  their 
oldest  brother  Suleiman.  A  battle  was  fought  by 
him  near  Constantinople,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
fled  to  Wallachia.  But  whilst  Suleiman  relapsed 
into  his  debaucheries  at  Adrianople,  the  active, 
vigilant,  and  sagacious  Musa  appeared  suddenly 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  surprised 
Suleiman  amidst  his  orgies.  Suleiman  fled 
towards  Constantinople,  but  was  intercepted  on 
the  way  by  five  brothfln  whmn  he  had  niaitreated. 


he^hod  maUreat 


 Digitiged  by  ^jwvjm;  I 

*  So  inserted  in  the  OoDstitation  of  tin  Ottomsa 
Empire,  B.  i.  jti  06,  apod  Von  Huner. 
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He  defraded  himself  bravely,  killed  two,  bnt  the  i  St.  Stephen,  and  of  St.  TladidaoB,  that  they  would 
other  three  drove  their  arrows  into  his  body.  !  break  the  treaty  made  with  the  Turka,  mid  that 
Mnsa  became  absolate  Borere^  and  tyrant  of  I  they  would  appear  on  the  Ist  September,  before 
the  Ottomans  in  Eun^.  Although  he  had  waged  '  Orsova,  with  a  powerful  army.  There  is  no  act 
war  against  his  father  Soleiman,  yet  he  feigned  I  more  perfidioos  in  the  whole  aimals  of  Paganism 
piety,  and  burnt  atire  the  three  brothers  who  had  or  of  Islamism  than  the  breach  of  this  solemn 
slain  him.  He  also  shut  up  in  their  huts  all  the  |  treaty  under  such  blasphemous  drcumstancea, 
inhabitants  of  the  village  where  the  murder  took  i  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  presumed  vicar  of 
place,  and  all  of  tliem  perished  in  the  flames  of  j  Christ,  and  of  the  papal  legate.    It  can  only  be 


their  dwellings.  He  then  ravaged  the  territories 
of  his  former  ally  Stephen,  ^al  of  Wallachia, 
carried  oflF  the  yo\mg  males  and  put  the  other  in- 
habitants to  death.  The  garrisons  of  their  castles 
he  put  to  death  by  tearing  them  to  pieces.  He 
piled  the  corpses  of  the  Christians  he  had  slain 
and  formed  a  table  above  them,  on  which  he  and 
his  principal  followers  held  a  festive  banquet. 
He  ravaged  the  towns  of  Thessalonioa,  committing 
mons^us  atrocities,  and  then  besieged  Constan- 
tinople. The  Greek  Emperor  Manuel  invited 
Mohammed,  who  ruled  in  Asia,  to  his  aid.  The 
latter  entered  Constantinople  by  sea  with  an  army, 
and  marched  out  against  Musa,  but  was  repulsed 
and  driven  back  again  into  Asia,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  a  powerful  army,  and  overthrew 
Musa,  most  of  whose  followers,  according  to 
true  Tnrldsh  fidelity,  deserted  him,  and  joioed 
the  ranks  of  the  more  fortunate  Mohammed.  Musa 
fled,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  found  dead  in  a 
marsh. 

Mohammed  I.  became  Sultan  and  despot  in 
1413.  He  invaded  Wallachia,  Hungary,  and 
Stjiia,  ravaged  the  (Jreek  islands,  foiight  the  des- 
perate naval  battle  of  Gallipoli,  but  in  which  he 
was  overcome  by  the  Venetians,  who  put  all  the 
Christians  who  were  mercenaries  to  the  sword. 
Thessalonica  was  oonquraed  under  his  successor, 
Murad  II.,  who  made  peace  and  war  with  Hun- 
gary, conquered  Semendria,  and  besi^ed  Belgrade. 
But  then  commenced  those  brilliant  campaigns  led 
by  John  Hunyady,  the  commander  of  the  com- 
bined Christian  armies,  which  were  oi^anised  and 
concentrated  against  the  Turks  in  1443,  by  the 
entreaties  and  threats  of  Pope  Eugenins  IV. 
In  the  following  year,  a  truce  for  ten  years 
was  signed  at  Sz^^edin,  under  which  Servia 
and  Herzegovina  were  restored  tcr  its  despot, 
Brankvourtch ;  but  Wallachia  was  to  remain  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Himgary,  and  a  ransom  of 
70,000  ducats  was  to  be  paid  to  Hunyady,  by  the 
Bey  of  Boli,  Mahomed  Thchelebi,  who  was  a 
captive.  This  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  the  Hun- 
garian and  Turkish  languages,  the  Christian  mon- 
archs  swearing  on  the  EvangeUsts,  and  Murad  on 
the  Koran,  to  abide  faithfully  by  and  to  enforce 
its  stipulations.  In  1444  Murad  abdicated,  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  in  favour  of  his  son  Mo- 
hammed,' then  Hged  only  fourteen.  But  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  King  of 
Hungaipr,  did  not  last  six  weeks ;  for  ten  days  had 
not  expired  since  the  day  on  which  the  oath  taken 
upon  the  Evan^lists,  to  maintain  its  integrity  with 
honour  and  religious  feith,  when  the  Pope's  legate. 
Cardinal  Julian  Cflesarini,  made  the  king  and  his 
counsellors  swear  in  the  names  of  the  most  Holy 
l^imty,  and  of  the  glorious  Vii^u  Kanr.  n«i  of 


justified  on  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  with  infidels.  During  the  absence  of 
the  sultan  in  Asia,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made 
to  overthrow  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 
Hunyady  was  induced,  on  the  promise  that  he 
woiild  he  made  king  of  Bulgaria,  to  join  in  this 
treacherous,  perjured,  and  diabolical  league.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  united  forces,  and 
although  they  succeeded  in  burning  twenty  Tutkiah 
vessels  on  the  Danube,  and  although  sev^vl  places 
surrendered  to  tiieir  anus,  Murad,  on  his  return 
irom  Asia,  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Yanuu 
The  Sultan  th^  retired  into  AsU,  where  he  ze- 
mained  until  anarchy  and  rebellion  rendered  his 
presence  again  necessary  in  £uroj;>e. 

The  Greek  Empire  at  this  tune  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  Manuel,  and  the  dominions 
of  John  PaleologuB  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
extended  much  beyond  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. Murad  renewed  the  war,  captured  several 
places  in  Greece,  and  then  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Emperor  at  Constantinople. 

In  October,  1448,  Hunytdy  led  a  great  army 
across  the  Danube,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hunga- 
rians, Szeklers,  and  oth<»-  auxiliary  forces,  and 
encountered  the  Turks  under  Murad  on  the  old 
battle-ground  of  Kossova.  A  desperate  and 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  but  Hunyadjr  lost  the 
victory  by  the  treason  of  the  "Wallachians,  "who 
passed  over  to  the  Turks.  Hunyady  escaped  by 
flight,  leaving  17,000  of  his  men  dead  on  the 
battldield,  amon^  wlmm  were  the  flower  of  the 
Hungarian  nobili^.  Murad  lost  more  than 
double  that  nnmber,  but  so  fcnmidable  was  his 
army  that  his  victory  was  complete. 

John  Paleologus  having  uiortly  after  died, 
Murad  settled  the  pretensions  to  the  crown  by  de- 
ciding that  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine  should 
ascend  the  throne  of  Byzantium  by  "the  grace  " 
(not  of  God,  but)  "  of  the  Sultan."    But  shortly 
after  the  Sultan  himself  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
in  the  midst  of  a  feast  at  Adrianople,  in  the  forbr- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.    In  peace  and  in  war  he 
was  the  most  honourable  and  just  of  all  the  Otto- 
man Sultans,  and  punished  without  pity  an^  vio- 
lation of  faith.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed  II.,  aged  twenty-one  years.  He 
proved  himself  a  monarch  of  very  different  cha- 
racter and  spirit  &om  his  &ther,  although  equally 
bold  and  fortunate  as  a  conqueror,   fie  beufiiged 
Constantinople,  which  surrendered  to  his  arms 
and  to  his  fleet  on  the  28th  of  llaf,        :  that 
fomous  imperial  city  having,  sinoe  its  foundation 
hy  Constantine  the  First  until  its  downial  with 
Cionstantinc  the  last,  survived  twenty-four  pre- 
vious ucges.    The  cruelties  epA  wrfiaias  of  M(H 
hammed  with  regard  to  ibm^mOj^ifi  tska 
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prisoners,  and  fhoBe  who  were  indaoed  aftenrards 
to  Burrender ;  his  dronkennefls  and  his  monstrous 
sensnalitieB,  degrade  him  to  the  lowest  scale  of 
humanity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  legislative 
and  administratiTe  abilities  rank  hun  among  the 
most  able  and  powufol  of  orientel  despots  and 
warriorB. 

With  the  fell  of  Cfonstantinople  the  Boman 
£mpire,  so  remarkable  and  stupendous  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  disappeared  firom  among  the 
sovereignties  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  will  now  briefly  sketch  the  conqoests  of 
the  Mohammedans  from  the  &11  of  Constantinople 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  was  ter- 
minated in  1699  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 

Kohammed  snbdned  Berria,  and  soon  after 
the  Uorea.  But  in  1456  he  was  forced  by  John 
Hunyady  to  raise  the  si^  ot  Be^rade.  Uo- 
hammed  in  1463  added  Bomia  to  his  empire,  con- 
quered several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
subdued  Epims.  In  1477  he  compelled  the  Khan 
of  Crimea  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and  in 
1479  the  Venetians  ceded  Scutari,  wiUi  their 
preteiuicms  on  Lemnos,  and  some  portions  of  the 
Morea. 

Mohammed  died  in  1481.  He  had  established 
fratricidt  as  a  law  of  ike  empire,  but  his  eldest 
sou  Bajasdd  did  not  succeed  in  seizing  upon  his 
brotber  Bscheim,  or  Sinim,  who  placed  himself 
upon  the  defensive,  and  advanced  against  fimssa. 
He  then  fled  into  Egypt,  returned  and  renewed 
the  war,  and  on  being  put  to  flight  took  re&ge 
at  Bhodes,  whence  he  was  led  to  France  as  a 
captive,  and  sometime  after  died  at  Kaples  from 
poison  administered  to  him  through  the  agenmy  of 
Caesar  Boi^. 

fiajazid  II.  continued  the  war,  and  made  several 
conqaests — the  details  of  wbiflii  would  exceed 
our  limits.  But  civil  war  disturbed  and  devas- 
tated his  dominions.  His  third  son,  Belim,  re- 
volted against  him,  and  aaecessfully  drove  Bajazid 
from  the  throne.  Belim  was  an  atrocious  tyrant 
who  violated  all  the  rights  of  mankind :  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  bold  and  successful  warrior. 
He  put  his  brother  and  all  his  nephews  to  death. 
He  made  war  against  Persia,  and  reduced  and 
entered  Tabrez :  his  murders  and  massacres  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  his  empire  are  without 
parallel  for  their  atrocity.  He  made  several  con- 
quests in  Asia,  and  afterwards  subdued  Egypt. 
He  died  in  ld20,  and  was  succeeded  by  Suleiman, 
called  the  Great,"  the  tenth  Sultan  of  the  Ot- 
tomans: his  reign  is  considered  the  most  splendid 
and  most  biilliant  epoch  of  Turkish  history,  and 
he  is  celebrated  both  as  a  legislator  and  a  warrior. 
He  besieged  Belgrade,  captured  that  city,  and 
overran  the  country  westward  to  Styria.  In  1622 
he  besieged  Bhodes,  the  dei!snoe  of  which  has  im- 
mortalised Yilliers  de  I'lle  Adam,  who  with  6,000 
knig^  defended  this  strong^d  of  the  Knights 
of  Bt  JiAn  agaiut  an  army  of  200,000  men. 
On  their  snn^nder  the  besieged  were  treated 
with  magnanimity  by  tiie  conqueror.  In  1526 
he  utteoiy  defeated  ihe  Hungarian  army  under 
King  Louis,  who  was  found  dmd  after  the  battle. 
He  ravaged  Hungary,  but  wag  compelled  to  return 


to  Constaniinople,  in  consequoioe  ^  a  revolt 
which  had  broken  forth  in  Anatolia.  In  1537, 
invited  by  Ckapoyla,  Prince  of  Transylvania, 
Suleiman  again  invaded  Himgary,  and  established 
himself  in  its  capital,  Buda.  He  then  invaded 
Vienna,  which  was  defended  by  Philip,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Bhine,  with  a  strong  garrison, 
which  had  been  disciplined  in  the  wars  of  Charles 
V.  Suleiman  left  40,000  of  b^  army  dead  on 
the  plains  of  Vienna,  after  a  siege  of  about  one 
month.  He  retired  from  Bada,  but  he  received 
the  submission  of  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  who 
from  that  time  became  a  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
He  afterwards  re- took  Buda  by  surprise,  whidi 
city  remained  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Otto- 
mans^  with  most  parts  of  Hungary,  until  1686. 
In  1542  the  first  treaty  between  the  Turks  and  a 
Christian  prince  against  another  Christian  prince, 
was  negotiated  \rv  the  minister  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  with  the  Saltan,  against  Charles  V. ;  and 
a  Turkish  fleet  sailed  as  far  as  Karseilles  to  sup- 
port the  "  mott  Chrittian  King**  against  the  "  moti 
CathoUo  and  Apostolic "  Emperor  of  the  Somana, 
Suleiman  compelled  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 
to  pay  him  tribute  for  Hungary,  by  a  treaty 
signed  in  1562,  but  which  was  broken  in  1566  : 
on  which  Suleiman  again  invaded  Hungary,  and 
ended  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Szigeth,  in  Solavo- 
nia,  which  place,  after  his  death,  was  captured  by 
bis  general,  with  a  loss  of  30,000  men. 

Selim  II.  declared  war  against  Venice  in  1570, 
in  order  to  ibrce  the  Venetians  to  abandon  to  him 
the  island  of  Candia.  But  a  formidable  league 
was  now  pif;anised  against  the  Turks.  The  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Venetians  having  com- 
bined for  this  purpose,  a  powerful  armada  was 
collected  at  Messina,  consisting  of  twelve  of  the 
Pope's  gaUe;^B>  ^  Venetian  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  ships,  and  eigbty-one  Spanish  venels, 
carrying  20,000  troops.  This  naval  foroe  was 
{datwd  under  the  comnuind  of  Bon  Jmtn  of  Austria, 
a  natural  son  of  Charles  V.,  who  attadced  tbe 
Turkish  fleet  of  333  sail  in  the  bay  of  Lepanto. 
Thirty-two  thousand  Turks  were  said  to  have 
been  slain  in  this  remarkable  sea-fi^t,  and  161 
of  the  Turkish  galleys  were  captured.  The  battle 
of  Lepanto  ruined,  for  the  time,  the  Ottoman 
marine.  But  the  allies  disagreeing  among  them- 
selves, the  Venetians  were  forced  to  conclude  a 
disadvantageous  treaty  with  the  Turks  in  1673, 
the  latter  retaining  all  their  conquests,  the  Vene- 
tians ceding  them  and  paying  Belim  no  less  than 
300,000  ducats. 

Murad  III.  having  declared  war  against  the 
Emperor  Bodolph,  king  of  Hungary,  ci^tured  tlie 
strong  city  of  Kaab  in  1593,  the  Princes  of  Tran- 
sylvania and  Moldavia  joiuing  the  Austrians, 
while  the  Poles  aided  the  Sultan.  In  1596, 
200,000  Tnxks  besieged  and  took  £riaa  or  Agria ; 
but  the  Turldah  aninr  ttos  soon  after  dafeated  by 
the  Archduke  Mayimilian,  at  EerestsoB.  The 
Turks  lost  Baab  in  1598.  In  1605  they  besieged 
and  reduced  Btiigonia,  and  x^roclaimed  Botdcy 
king  of  Hungary ;  but  this  prince  declined  ibj) 
honour,  the  £^peror  having  given  hini  satisfacticuO. 
with  regard  to  ue  discontented  Protesta^  (tf  that 
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kiDgdom,  by  mgning  the  Ptaee  of  Religvm.  A 
treaty  of  peace  for  twenty  years  was  then  signed 
by  the  Turks  near  Eomom,  by  which  the  Sultan, 
instead  of  an  annual  tribute  for  Hungary,  agi'ccd 
to  receive  a  present  payment  of  200,000  lix  dol- 
lars, payable  for  all  demands. 

Osmanll.,  after  having  lost  60,000  to80,000  men 
in  his  war  against  the  Poles,  concluded  a  peace  with 
thembythe  Treaty  of  Choczim,  in  1621,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Tartars  ehcmld  not  make 
my  further  incurmm  into  Poland,  nor  the  Conaekt 
nUo  Tartan/,  and  the  right  of  naming  the  Prince 
of  Moldavia  was  ever  after  to  beloDg  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  Under  this  treaty,  the  Moldavians 
and  Poles  were  always  to  enjoy  Uberty  of  commerce 
with  Turkey,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  sum 
of  money  to  the  Sultan  and  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Tartars. 

In  1633,  Michael  Romanoff,  the  first  of  the 
present  dynasty  of  Boada,  being  engaged  in  war 
against  '\^adiaIauB,  king  of  P(tlaud,  invited  Murad 
lY.  to  invade  Podolia;  but  the  Turkish  genml 
bdng  defeated  by  the  Poles,  peace  was  re-esta- 
blished. 

Ibrahim,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1640, 
declared  war  against  the  Venetians.  The  latter 
were  successfally  defeated,  and  the  whole  island  of 
Candia  was  captured  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital,  which  was  besieged  from  1645  to  1669. 
In  1654,  the  Venetian  fleets  gained  two  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Turks;  but  in  the  following 
year,  Koeprili,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous 
of  the  Turkish  viziers,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Candia  with  70,000  men.  The  Venetians,  in  the 
meantime,  received  succours  from  several  of  the 
Christian  powers,  and  especially  from  that  of 
France,  which  sent  a  fleet  with  ti-oops  under  the 
command  of  the  Buke  of  Beaufort  and  Admiral 
Noailles.  The  first  perished;  the  second,  ja<^^g 
it  impossible  to  save  the  city,  re-embarked  wit£ 
his  forces;  and  in  1669  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
the  camp  of  Koeprili,  of  pffrpetttal  peace  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turk^  by  which  Candia 
was  Borrondered  to  the  latter,  with  the  exception 
of  three  tzadiag  places,  which  tha  Venetians  were 
to  retain  in  their  possession.  It  is  asserted  that, 
during  the  last  twenty-eight  months  of  this  most 
remarkable  siege,  the  Venetians  lost  31,000  men 
and  the  Turks  119,000  men.  The  war  against 
Hungary  was  renewed  in  1660,  in  consequence  of 
the  Porte  disapproving  of  the  expedition  of  George 
Bagoczi  against  Poland,  inasmuch  as  Poland  and 
Turkey  wore  then  at  peace. 

Mohammed  IV.  marched  an  army  into  Transyl- 
vania to  give  force  to  his  commands,  and  Bagoczi 
died  on  the  8tb  of  JxUy  in  the  same  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  received  in  battle.  Ali  Pasha 
captured  the  stronghold  of  Gross  Waradein.  The 
celebrated  Field  Marsha  Montecnculi  was  defeated 
by  the  Grand  Vizier  in  1661,  and  the  Prince  of 
l^ansylvania  was  slain  in  battle  in  the  following 
year.  The  Gi'and  Vizier,  howevo:,  on  ]""rg 
Baab  was,  in  torn,  defeated  by  Montecueuli  witb 
the  loss  of  16,000  niMi.  TheTiuta,inoonBeqii«noe 
of  the  eoanrity  of  provisions,  then  signed  a  in^ 
of  peaoe,(m  the  10th  of  August  in  the  samey««r. 


The  Prince  of  Transylvania  pud  a  large  mm  d 
mon^  for  the  expense  of  this  war,  and  several  c^h 
tured  places  remtuned  in  the  possesion  of  Tu^ey. 
The  Emperor  at  the  same  time  promising  to  era* 
cuateTmnsylvania.  BythepeaceofBaczazinl67S, 
tho  Poles  agreed  to  the  payment  of  22,000  ducats 
a  year  to  the  Porte,  to  which  they  also  ceded  the 
whole  of  the  Ukraine.  Butat  the  instigation  of  John 
Sobieski  the  Polish  Diet  refused  to  ratify  a  frwiy 
which  was  denounced  as  infamous.  Hostilities  were 
immediately  recommenced,  and  Sobieski,  in  the 
following  year,  surprised  the  Turks  at  Choczim, 
of  whom  he  slew  20,000,  capturing  the  city,  and 
the  equipages  and  military  chest  of  the  Turks. 
Sobief^  was  in  1674  elected  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  He  marched  with  an  army  in  order  to 
re-capture  Kamenioc,  but  being  abandoned  bytiw 
Lithuanians  he  failed  in  the  enterprise. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  the  Porto  and 
Poland,  in  1676,  John  Sobieski  having  obtained 
the  mediation  of  the  Shan  of  Tartary ;  to  vhom 
two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine  reverted  :  the  Bossiaiu 
having  for  sometime  occupied  one-third  of  tiut 
count^  after  the  defeat  of  the  Tartars  fay  the 
czar  Michael  Romanoff. 

The  frst  Kussian  and  Turkish  war  conunenced 
in  1674,  and  continued  with  disadvantage  to 
the  Turks  until  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1681, 
by  which  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine  was  ceded  to 
Itussia. 

In  1683  a  bloody  and  exterminating  war  broke 
forth  between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  In  that 
part  of  Hungary  which  was  not  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Turks,  the  Protestants  were  op- 
pressed as  heretics  and  persecuted,  and  their 
ministers  were  imprisoned  and  often  executed,  or 
sold  to  Naples  as  galley  slaves  by  the  tyrant  em- 
peror Leopold  I.  Thoy,  as  early  as  1672,  undoi 
the  Palatine  Wesselinyi,  -rose  in  arms  sf^iaA 
Austria ;  and  afl«r  the  death  of  that  distingmdied 
Protestant  Magnate,  in  1677,  they  were  cwn- 
manded  by  the  celebrated  Count  Emerik  T6k%, 
(Tekeli,)  who  completely  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  General  Leslie,  conquered  several  fortresssB 
and  towns,  levied  contributions  in  Moravia,  and 
invited  the  Turks  to  his  assistance. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1683,  the 
Turkish  power  extended  over  all  Asia  Minw  to 
the  frontiers  of  Persia ;  over  all  Syria  and  £^{jpt; 
as  tributary  states  over  all  North  Africa;  ova 
Thrace,  all  Greece  and  all  the  Greek  I^dsj 
over  all  the  Islands  of  the  Levant  and  the  Aicbi- 
pelago ;  over  -Macedonia,  Albania,  a  great  put 
of  I)almatia,  Montenegro,  Herzf^vina^  Bosji*, 
Servia,  and  Sclavonia;  over  the  greater  part  d 
Hungary,  us  tributary;  and  over  Transylvanii, 
Wollachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Sultan  also  po<- 
scssed  Besarabia,  the  Crimea,  Podolia,  and  tfas 
countries  south  of  the  Ukraine.  He  had,  at  (b» 
same  time,  his  Pachas  at  Buda,  and  in  vaiiMi 
places  in  Hungary. 

Vienna  was  besi^;ed  in  1683,  wkh  an  arajtl 
300,000  mmt  under  the  command  of  the  Onad 
Vizier,  Kara  (Black)  Uasta&^  He  viaa  thenoit 
anogmt  of  all  tfaeiGwrnd  'masi0  ^ 
Sultan  to  lender  Vienna  the  capital  W^an  Otteoai 
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Empire  in  the  rery  centre  of  Europe.  But  this  great 
army  was  pat  to  flight,  to  Berre  an  ungrateful  and 
despicable  and  cruel  emperor,  hy  John  Sobieski, 
King  of  FoLind.  Then  commenced  the  rapid 
dedme  of  the  Ottoman  power.  The  Venetians, 
the  Doke  of  Lorraine,  Peter  the  Great,  Poland, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  and  other  states,  afterwaixls 
combined  with  Austria  against  the  Turks  —  wars 
of  ferocity  and  carnage  continued  until  the  Turks 
were  driven  from  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Boveral  of  tho  countries  which  they  had  previously 
ravaged  and  conquered. 

In  1699,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  between  the  Porte,  Austria, 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Venice. 

By  this  treaty  Austria  regained  all  Transyl- 
vania, and  all  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
province  of  Temesvar,  which  included  the  fertile 
country  now  called  the  Banat,  extending  south 
from  the  ]£aro8oh  to  the  Danube;  and  east  &om  the 
Theia^  to  Transylvania.  The  navigation  of  those 
rivers  was  to  be  &ce  and  common  to  the  subjects  qf 
both  powers.  All  S<davonia  was  restored  to  Aiisti-io, 
excepting  that  large  triangle  lying  south  of  a  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  I^ve,  to  where  the  Bos- 
sath  falls  into  the  Save.  Turkey  was  to  retain  all 
her  possessions  south  of  the  Save.  This  peace 
was  to  be  observed  solemnly  and  faithfully  on  the 
part  of  tho  Porte,  to  extend  in  all  its  integrity  as 
to  the  cessation  of  all  hostilities  and  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  to  the  Pachas  and  £hans  in  all 
the  Sultan's  dominions,  including  the  Eiians  of 
the  Crimea  and  of  the  Tartara, 

Poland,  as  far  as  Turkey  was  concerned,  was  to 
retain  her  actual  and  ancient  boxmdaries ;  but  to 
cede  all  fortresses  erected  in  Moldavia,  which 
principality  was  to  revert  to  the  Sultan.  £a- 
miniec,  PodoUa,  and  the  Ukraine,  beyond  the 
Buieper,  were  to  be  surrendered  by  the  Porte  to 
the  King  of  Poland ;  and  the  Sultan  was  to 
abandon  all  Ewvereignty  over  the  Tartars  of  the 
Bkrainc.  The  Tartars  of  Boudjak  were  to  return 
witiiin  their  former  and  proper  limits. 

To  Venice,  the  Korea,  the  Islands  of  St.  If  aure, 
and  Leucadia,  were  ceded — all  tho  Islands  of  the 
Archipelago  were  to  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sultan. 

The  Venetians  were  to  retain  the  Ionian  Islands, 
without  being  tributary,  as  formerly,  for  them,  to 
the  Porte.  They  were  also  to  retain  the  fortresses 
of  Ciclut,  Gabella,  Chain,  Castelnuova,  and  Ki- 
saao,  in  Dalmatia.  llogusa  was  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  Porte. 

Kussia  and  the  Cossacks  were  bound  to  make 
no  inroads  over  the  dominions  of  the  Porte.  The 
Turks  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
other  Tartar  hordes,  to  make  no  inroads  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Czar.  In  the  treaties  with  the 
three  powers,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Porte,  that  the 
Sultan's  subjects,  and  others  within  his  dominions 
professing  the  Boman  Catholus  religion,  should 
hare  the  free  right  of  perfommig  their  religious 
c^nmonies,  uid  to  haro  their  own  churches  un* 
molested. 

In  July,  1700,  a  treaty  was  signed  betreen 
Bos^  and  the  Porte,  which  stipulated  that  the 


towns  of  Tawan,  Kau-Kerman,  Sagis-Eerman, 
and  Kustrct-Eerman,  on  the  I)nie;>er,  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Bussians,  were  to  be 
demolished,  and  then  abandoned  to  the  Forte. 
The  city  of  Azoph,  and  its  dependencies,  were, 
however,  to  remain  under  the  sovereignty  of  tho 
Czar — thus  giving  him  a  maritime  intercourse 
with  the  Black  Sei.  Peter  the  Great  was  not 
yet  suffloicntly  powerful  to  resist  the  Sultan  in 
demanding  the  demolition  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Dnieper. 

■  In  1711,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Pultava,  imd 
the  retreat  of  Charles  XII.  to  Bender,  Peter  very 
rashly  invaded  Moldavia.  Before  approaching 
this  province,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  its 
Hospodar,  at  Shlusk,  in  Poland ;  by  which  that 
prince,  on  being  assured  by  the  Czar  of  the  main- 
tenance of  his  rank  and  dignity  for  himself  and 
family,  placed  himself  and  the  principality  of 
;  Moldavia  under  the  proteetiou  of  the  Czar.  Thus 
was  begun  the  interference  of  Bussia  with  tho 
internal  afi^cura  of  the  Dtmubian  provinoes.  But 
soon  after  the  entrance  of  tiie  Czar  into  Moldavia, 
he  experienced  great  privations,  from  the  scarcity 
of  provisions;  and  he  was  only  saved  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Turkey,  called  tho  treaty  of  Pruth, 
concluded  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  on 
tho  banks  of  that  river.  It  was  brought  to  a 
fortunate  ratification  chiefly  by  the  address  of  his 
accomplished  wite,  the  Empress  Catherine,  a  fair 
Livonian,  whom  he  found  some  years  before  among 
his  captives.  By  this  treaty  Azoph  was  restored 
to  the  Porte ;  and  all  the  fortresses  which  the 
Czar  had  constructed  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  and  on  tho  Borysthenes,  were  to  be  de- 
molished. The  Czar  was  also  bound  not  to 
meddle,  either  then  or  at  any  future  time,  with 
the  afiairs  of  the  Poles,  nor  of  the  Cossacks  sub- 
ject to  Poland;  nor  with  the  Cossacks  depending 
on  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars.  Peter,  aiter  this 
humiliating  ^^ty,  de^rted  from  Moldavia,  and 
regained  his  own  dominions  with  his  reduced  and 
enfeebled  army.  The  Porte  declared  war  against 
him  in  the  following  year,  but  after  the  settlement 
of  some  misunderstandings  respecting  Poland  and 
Charles  XII.,  then  at  Bender,  a  peace  was  again 
concluded.  It  only  lasted  for  one  year.  The 
iii-st  treaty  of  Adrianople,  signed  June,  1713, 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  and  stipidated 
for  a  peace  between  the  two  powers — until  1720 : 
when  a  treaty,  styled  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace, 
was  ratified  at  Constantinople,  which  also  con- 
firmed the  treaty  of  Pruth,  and  provided  for  tho 
constant  residence  of  a  Russian  Ambassador  at  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

The  Czar,  by  this  treaty,  solemnly  bound  him- 
self never  to  annex  to  his  empire  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Poland ;  never  to  interfere  with  iho 
elective  succession  to  that  throne ;  and  never  to 
allow  tho  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Persia  in 
1712,  and  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
family  of  the  Sophis,  encouraged  Peter  the  Great 
to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  Muth,  ^mig  the 
Caspian.  He  consequ6aU7^«^9edb(i6)f£^Knan 
disbiots  of  Baku  and  Derbont,     ^  provinoes 
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of  Cbirran ;  and  he  compelled  the  son  of  Sophi 
HuBsien  to  cede  the  provinces  of  tihilas,  Astrabath, 
and  Massanderan  to  Bussia.  The  Forte  interfered, 
and  marched  an  armj  into  Georgia ;  but  in  June, 
1724,  the  Czar  and  Sultan,  by  treaty  signed  at 
Constantinople,  agreed  to  (Uvide  those  territories 
between  them. 

Kotwithstsnding  the  treaty  of  Carloritz,  the 
Sublime  Porte  resolved  to  e^>el  the  Venetians 
from  the  Iforea.  The  Fascha  of  Bosnia  vas  com- 
manded to  march  md  take  tiie  Yai^an  tomis  in 
Balmatia.  The  paseage  of  Gtninth  was  forced  by 
the  Turiush  army  in  Jmie,  1715.  Corinth,  Na- 
poli  de  Bomagna,  and  Modon  surrendered  with 
scarcely  any  resistance;  and  in  less  than  two 
months  the  Turks  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
Morea.  The  Venetians  were  also  driven  the 
places  they  had  been  allowed  to  retain  in  the 
island  of  Condia;  and  in  July,  1716,  the  Turks 
besieged  Corfu. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  who  had  guaranteed 
the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Hepublic  of  Venice.  The 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  at  this 
period  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  war  depart- 
ment. The  Turks,  after  losing  8,000  men  before 
Corfu,  raised  the  siege  and  retired,  abandoning 
their  artillery  to  General  Schulenbetg.  On  the 
15th  August,  1716,  the  Austriana,  under  Prince 
Eugene,  attacked  a  Turkish  army  of  190,000 
men  near  Peterwaradein.  The  Turks  were  utterly 
discomfited,  and  30,000  of  thor  number  slain  or 
drowned  in  the  SaaL  Among  the  killed  were  the 
Grand  Vizier  and  fifteen  Pachas:  170  pieces  of 
artillery  were  captured  by  the  conquerors.  The 
Turks  were  shortly  afterwards  completely  driven 
from  the  Banat,  while  several  places  in  Bosnia 
and  Servia  surrendered  to  the  Austrian  arms. 
The  Emperor,  having  soon  after  received  military 
aid  from  Bavaria  and  other  German  states,  marched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Eugene  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  July, 
1717,  the  Austrians  laid  si^  to  Belgrade,  then 
garrisoned  by  30,000  Turkish  troops.  A  Turkish 
army  of  150,000  men  immediately  after  marched 
to  the  relief  of  that  strongly  fortified  city.  The 
Turks  entrenched  in  the  rear  of  Prince  Eugene, 
whose  troops  were  at  this  time  afflicted  with 
fever,  while  his  horses  were  n^idly  perishing  for 
want  of  fon^.  Under  these  pcnnlous  oiroom- 
Btances,  with  the  enemy  in  his  front  and  rear, 
Prince  Eugene  finrmed  the  desperate  resolution  of 
attacking  &e  Turks  with  40,000  men;  sj^ 
having,  with  his  generals,  MontecuouU,  Palfy, 
and  Prince  Alexander  of  Wirtembei^,  directed 
the  attack  with  great  drill  and  steady  impetuosity, 
the  Turks  were  completely  defeated  and  18,000 
of  their  number  slain.  131  pieces  of  cannon  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition  were  left 
behind  and  taken  by  the  Austrians.  Belgrade 
capitulated  on  the  following  day,  and  the  garrison 
was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Several  places  on  the  Save  and  Danube  surrendered 
won  afterwards. 

In  the  meantime  the  Yenetiaiis  aUaisked  and 
captured  several  places  bdmie^iig  to  the  Tmcks  in 


Albania  and  Dalmatia ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
victories,  such  was  the  state  of  his  finances  and 
of  his  own  dominions,  that  the  Emperor  conud- 
ered  that  peace  was  desirable  with  the  still  for- 
midable Turks,  especially  as  the  Spaniard^  had 
declared  war  against  him  in  Italy.  A  oorrespon- 
dence  was  accordii^ly  opened  between  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Empexor, 
however,  insisted  not  only  on  retaining  all  the 
tJaces  he  had  conqoered,  but  also  Bomia,  Servia, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Saltan  rallied 
that  he  would  rath^  lose  his  bead  than  cede  these 
provinces,  and  he  prepared  aoeordingly  to  renew 
the  war.  Through  the  mediation,  however,  of 
England  and  HoUand,  it  was  at  last  agreed  to 
hold  a  Congress  at  Passarowitz,  a  small  town  in 
Servia,  in  order  to  adjust  such  di&rences  as  pre- 
vented the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  £mr 
peror,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Porte. 

As  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  has  lately  been 
referred  to  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  as  josti^ing 
the  rightful  claim  of  the  Emperor  to  extra- 
dition of  Austrian  or  Hungarian  subjects  who  had 
fled  for  hospitality  or  protection  to  Turkey,  and 
as  but  little  is  known  of  the  Treaty  itself  at  the 
present  day,  it  may  be  instructive  to  allude  to 
some  of  its  stipulationa. 

In  May,  17  IS,  the  Congress  assembled  at  Pas- 
sarowitz, which  is.  situated  near  the  banks  of  the 
Morava.  The  Emperor  was  represented  by  the 
Count  de  Virmont  and  M.  De  Tlulmann ;  Venioe 
by  the  Chevalier  Hnzzini;  the  Porte  by  the  Aga 
Ibrahim  and  the  Effendi  Mehemet ;  and  upon  the 
part  of  the  Mediators,  Sir  Robert  Sntton  represented 
England,  and  Count  De  Collyer  the  Stadthonlder 
of  HoUand.  On  the  opening  of  the  Congress  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to.  The  basis  of 
the  negotiations  was  the  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Uii  Pottidttit — by  which  the  Turks  wots 
flattered  into  the  belief  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  the  Morea  and  their  conquests 
in  Hungary.  The  Emperor,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  basis  of  Uii  Postidsiit,  demtuided  not 
only  the  restitution  of  the  Morea  to  Venioe,  but 
that  Servia,  Moldavia,  and  'Wallachia,  as  depend- 
encies of  the  government  of  Belgrade,  should 
be  ceded  to  him.  The  proposition  was  at  once 
rejected  by  the  Porte.  The  Mediators  then  ap- 
plied to  Prinoe  Eugene  in  order  to  obtain  more 
reasonable  concessions  from  tite  Emperor.  The 
treaty  was  finally  agreed  to  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1718,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Moldavia 
and  Widlaohia  diould  be  ceded  to  the  Ports, 
as  tributary  states ;  that  all  places  nortii  vi  the 
Danube,  and  west  (tf  the  river  Aluta,  and  the 
whole  Banat  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
Empire.  By  this  stipulation  one-third  of  Walla- 
chia was  taken  from  the  Ottomans.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  Belgrade,  Parakin,  Istolaz,  Schahak, 
Bedka,  and  Belina  should  be  restored  to  the 
Empetrto-,  and  Zokal  and  Itasna  to  the  Porte. 
Both  banks  of  the  Save,  with  their  forts,  were  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Emperor.  Jasseno- 
witz  and  Dobiza,  and  some  other  j>Iacee  in  ToikiA 
Croatia,  were  also  ceded  to^the  emperor,  as  wdl 
as  Vieux-novi.    ^,^-^1^^^  by  GoOglc 
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By  arUole  Yl.  a  great  part  of  Servia  was  coded 
to  Austria,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Carlowitz,  i^gording  rcb'gious  orders  and  the 
Catholic  religion,  were  renewed.  Article  XII.  pro- 
vided that  all  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  that  the  Yaywode  Nicholas  Scarlati  should  be 
exchanged  for  the  Barons  Petrasch  and  Stein,  and 
the  other  prisoners  who  were  the  slaves  of  private 
individuals  were  to  be  ransomed  on  equitable 
conditions.  Article  XIII.  provided  for  the 
freedom  and  protection  of  commerce,  although  not 
so  fully  as  in  a  separate  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  Porte  and  the  emperor,  signed  on  the 
27th  July.  But  article  XIV.  is  that  on  which 
the  Austrians  insisted  that  the  Porte  shoidd  give 
up  Austrian  and  Hungarian  subjects.  By  this 
article  it  was  interdicted  to  accord  a  retreat  upon 
the  port  of  the  one  power  or  the  other  to  male- 
factors or  discontented  or  rebellious  subjects.  The 
Hungarians,  however,  who  had  retreated  to  the 
Ottoman  mpire,  as  Ragoczi,  Bertscheui,  Bster- 
hazy,  Forgi^Bch,  Yay,  and  Czaoky,  were  privileged 
to  remain  there ;  but  only  in  places  which  should 
be  assigned  to  them  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
Hungarian  frontieni.  Their  wives  were  to  have 
permission  to  join  them.  This  treaty  was  to  re- 
main in  force  twenty-four  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  or  sooner,  both  parties  were  to  have  the 
liberty  of  extending  the  peace  to  such  period  as 
they  might  judge  proper. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  between  the 
Porte  and  the  Republic  of  Venice,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  fortresses  and  forts  of  Imoachi,  Tiscovatz, 
Stemizza,  Unista,  and  the  Towers  of  Proloch 
and  Erxano,  and  all  the  open,  walled,  or  fortified 
places  in  the  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  and  Alba- 
nia, of  which  Venice  was  then  actu^y  in  pos- 
session, ^oidd  be  ceded  to  that  republic.  Kogusa 
was  to  remain  with  the  Porte.  The  Venetians 
were  to  evacuate  Popovo,  ZaHna,  Ottovo,  Subzi, 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Cerigo  iu  the  Archipelago,  and  several  fortresses 
on  Uie  opast  <^  Albania.  The  H(n!ea,  on  the 
bans  C^'  JPotttdetit,  remained  ui^er  ^e  sove- 
reignty of  the  Forte.  The  freedom  of  trading 
with  Egypt  was  secured  to  the  Venetians ;  and 
all  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  remained  in  force 


until  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  Bepublio  after  the 
first  !French  Bevolution. 

VTe  have  tiins  hri^y  traced  the  progress  of 
the  Turks  from  the  period  when  tiiey  first  became 
the  conquerors  of  Asia  Uinor  and  Syria,  and  then 
until  their  conquests  extended  over  Egypt,  Greece, 
the  Greek  Islands,  Albania,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia, 
Mesopotamia,  Thrace,  and- the  whole  of  ancient 
Dacia  and  Moosia,  together  with  their  conquests 
over  Hungary  and  other  portions  of  the  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Hapsbui^,  down  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz,  by  wl^ich 
they  still  retained  nearly  all  their  canqnests.  No 
history  is  more  sanguinary  than  that  of  the  Otto- 
mans; and  it  has  unfortunately  occurred  that 
although  the  Koran,  by  which  the  Sublime  Forte 
pretends  to  be  guided  in  policy,  government,  and 
war,  contains,  with  its  many  dumsy  absur^ties, 
neither  doctrines  of  immoraUty  nor  unjust  maxims, 
yet  there  has  scturcely  been  a  crime,  a  perfidy,  or 
a  treachery,  committed  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment or  its  agents,  which  the  Ifnftis,  Ulemaa,  and 
Effendis  have  not,  in  their  own  way,  justified  by  dis- 
torting the  text  of  that  book  of  law  and  religion. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
one  of  massacres,  murd^,  assassinations,  fratri- 
cides, parricides,  and  in&nticides;  although  Ve 
frequently  fiud  the  Sultans  capable  of  and  prac- 
tising magnanimous  acts  of  generosity,  hospital- 
ity, and  fidcUty.  We  will  now  briefly  proceed  to 
give  a  summary  account  of  the  wars  and  the 
treaties,  since  tiie  peace  of  Passarowitz,  of  the 
Porte  with  European  nations,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  treaties  under  which  Kussia 
assumes  the  right  of  interfering  with  the  Dan- 
ubian  {Ht)viaccs.  We  deem  this  necessary  and 
instructive,  as  the  most  exaggerated  and  false 
statements  have  recentiy  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  those  treaties,  and  especially  charging  a 
most  able,  sagacious,  and  patnotic  minister  with 
criminally  betraying,  or  neglecting  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  country.  We  assert  witii  full 
knowledge,  and  fearlessly,  that  those  chaises  were 
and  are  all  made  by  a  vicious  heart;  or,  to  speak 
more  charitably,  that  they  are  the  crany  imMining$ 
of  a  ditortkr«d  irUelleci.  J.  U'O. 

(To  bi  eontUiued.) 


THE  DAEIEN  CANAL. 

The  onion  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  J  thousands  of  miles  of  dangerous  navigation,  wheu 
by  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  which  separates  a  few  miles  of  excavation  woidd  remove  the  ob- 
them,  attracted,  at  an  early  period  after  the  dis- 1  struction,  appears,  upon  o.  prima  foci*  view  of  th9 
covery  qf  the  new  world,  the  attention  both  of ;  case,  an  absurdity.  Why  have  not  those  nations, 
statesmen  and  men  of  science.  That  with  so  nar- 1  whose  business  is  bo  much  upon  the  seas,  long  ago 
row  a  neck  of  land  between  them,  the-  maritime  |  taken  the  subject  seriously  in  hand,  and  vanquished 
intercourse  of  the  world  should  be  so  far  impeded,  \  this  difficulty,  so  trifling  m  its  character,  so  serious 
as  to  render  it  neoessary  for  ships  passing  from  in  its  consequences? 

the  Eastern  to  the  Western  coast  of  the  American  Soch  would  be  the  reasoning  of  ^he  ^^01%  of 
continent,  and,  vice  vertd,  to  make  a  detour  of  persons  who  have  obtained  only  pajAQOvv^g^' 
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of  the  Babjeot.  Tet  there  are  obstacles  in  the 
way,  for  the  surmounting  of  which  the  world  has 
not,  until  the  present  time,  been  prepared.  How- 
ever desirable,  however  noedtul  for  the  commerce 
of  tho  world  the  euterprizo  may  be,  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it  could  not  have  been  found  until 
tbo  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  marvellous 
discoveries  in  art  and  science,  had  multiplied  a 
hundred  fold,  the  powers,  the  resources,  and  the 
self-reliance  of  mankind. 

This  important  undertaking  appears  at  length 
in  a  feir  way  of  being  carried  into  effect ;  a  com- 
pany having  been  formed,  and  a  large  amount  of 
capital  actoally  raised  for  tho  preliminary  purpose 
of  making  a  regular  survey  of  the  proposal  line, 
in  order  to  establish  its  practicability.  The  con- 
duct of  this  expedition  is  very  properly  entrusted 
to  the  Buperintondencc  of  Mr.  Lionel  Gisbome, 
who  has  sdready  so  far  individually  effected  this 
object,  as  to  convince  himself  of  the  entire  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme.  This  gentleman  was  de- 
puted to  South  America,  by  Mesrss.  Fox,  Hender- 
son, and  Co.,  the  eminent  contractors,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating,  so  fur  aa  he  was 
able,  that  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  lying 
between  Port  Escoces,  near  the  Bay  of  Caledonia, 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  lligucl, 
on  tho  Pacific.  This  object  ho  accomplished,  as 
far  aa  tho  hostility  of  tho  native  tribes  would 
allow  him;  and  it  is  upon  his  report  that  the 
Darien  Ship  Canal  Company  has  been  formed,  and 
the  new  expedition  sent  out. 

Sofore  going  into  a  description  of  the  details 
and  Uie  merits  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gisbome,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  th^  are 
no  less  than  sevtm  dUTerent  lines  recommended  for 
this  purpose,  by  different  parties,  some  of  which 
have  companies  formed  for  carrying  them  out. 
Four  of  these  have  been  commented  upon  by 
Captain  Fitzroy  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society,"  namely, 

"  1.  The  Mexican  Line,  to  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Tehuantepec  Bay. 

"2.  The  Nicaragua  LiM,  to  forma  navigation 
up  the  river  St.  Juan  to  Nicaragua  Lake,  and 
firom  thence  to  some  port  on  the  Pacific,  of  which 
no  less  than  six  have  been  named  as  eligible. 

"  3.  The  Panama  Line,  from  Chagres  to  Pa- 
nama. 

"4.  The  Atrato  Line,  to  form  a  water  com- 
munication between  the  river  Atrato  and  Cupica 
Bay  on  the  Pacific." 

The  three  other  lines  are :  — 

*'  5.  From  tho  Chiriqui  Lake,  to  Dolce  Gulf. 

"  6.  From  St.  Slas  or  Mandingo,  to  Chepo,  in 
tilie  Bay  of  Panama. 

"  7.  From  Port  Escoces  near  tho  Bay  of  Cale- 
donia, to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel,  on  the  Pacific." 

As  this  last  is  the  line  which  Mr.  Gisbome 
was  sent  out  specially  to  examine  and  report 
upon,  we  intend  for  the  present  to  confine  attcn- ' 
tion  to  it,  as  the  one  most  likely  to  be  earned 
into  effect.  It  appears,  that  it  was  upon  the 
representations  of  Dr.  Cullen,  who  professed  to 
have  crossed  the  isthmus  at  that  part,  that  Mr. 
Gitibome  had  been  deputed  to  make  the  investi- 


gation. Dr.  Cullen's  account,  however,  was  but 
a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  Professor  Hum- 
boldt, who,  with  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Central  America  than  any  other  man,  has  re- 
corded his  conviction  of  the  superior  adaptation 
of  tlie  Isthmus  of  Darien  for  a  ship  canal,  "  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  neck." 

Port  Escoces,  or  Scotch  Port,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  Ihe  canal, 
obtained  its  name  from  that  melancholy  episode 
in  the  history  of  Scotland,  "  the  Darien  Scheme," 
by  which,  in  1695,  hundreds  of  that  hardy  race 
of  mountaineers  were  seduced  from  their  homes, 
to  seek  riches  in  the  wilds  of  Central  America. 
There  they  had  to  contend  against  an  unhealthy 
climate,  hostile  nativo  tribes,  and  jealous  Span- 
iards ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ref^iscd,  by 
the  phl^matic  William,  tiiat  assistance  to  es- 
tablish themselves,  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment could  well  have  rendered.  With  such 
difllculties  to  contend  with,  an  enterprise,  which 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  could  not 
have  failed  of  success,  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
almost  eveiy  soul  who  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Gisborae's  undertaking  was  one  of  both 
difiSculty  and  danger,  but  he  appears  to  have  met 
both  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Anglo-Saxon.  With- 
out unnecessarily  risking  his  life,  he  accommo- 
dated himself  to  his  circumstances ;  and  his  jour- 
nal, which  has  been  published,  is  written  in  the 
spirited  style  of  a  man  confident  in  his  own 
resources,  and  with  all  his  senses  awake  to 
what  was  passing  around  him.  He  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  the  2nd  April,  1852,  having  for 
his  coadjutor  Mr.  U.  C.  Forde,  and  they  arrived  at 
Carthagena  on  the  Ist  of  May.  Here  they  char- 
tered the  schooner  Veloz ;  and  having  (»}mpletcd 
their  arrangements,  sailed  on  the  12th  of  June  for 
Port  Escoces,  where  th(^- arrived  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month. 

Here  they  learned  that  no  strangers  had  been 
allowed  by  the  natives  to  visit  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  two  hundred  years,  when  the  Bucca- 
neers had  assisted  them  to  expel  the  Spaniards. 
The  tradition  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  tiieso 
latter  upon  the  natives  is  still  fr^sh ;  and  their 
jeaiovisy  of  strangers  is  so  strong,  that  they  almost 
invariably  murder  those  who  fall  into  their  hands. 
Xot\vithstanding  this  unfavourable  report,  Mr. 
Gisbome  landed  on  the  17th  June,  and  crossed  a 
range  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  then  appeared  un- 
broken, and  the  lowest  point  of  which  was  276 
feet  high.  Thej  then  followed  the  course  of  a 
smidl  stream  which  led  to  a  large  river,  running 
northward.  Ascending  a  bluff  about- 1 00  feet  high, 
the^  found  the  land  towards  the  Pacific  a  flat 
plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  a  south-west 
direction.  Still  following  the  course  of  the  river, 
until  dark,  they  lay  by  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  they  proceeded,  and  fell  in  with  some 
Indians,  well-armed,  by  whom  they  were  made 
prisoners,  and  directed  to  follow  them. 

This  rencontre  was  perhaps  as  lucky  a  hit  as 
Mr.  Gisbome  could  have  wished  for.  The  Indians 
led  them  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which, 
they  now  found,^iPAf  through  a  hretd  in  ihe  rtmge 
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of  mountains,  winch  llicy  previously  tlionglit  to  lie  ' 
continuous;  and  tluy  an-ived  at  a  village  at  tlit; 
m:uth  of  the  river,  which  empties  itself  into  Cale- 
donia Bay.  Here  a  native  who  could  speak  a  little 
English,  examined  them  aa  to  their  intentions,  and 
for  some  time  appeared  very  hostile ;  but  at  length  j 
he  sent  them  with  an  escort  of  six  Indiima  to 
Port  Escoces,  where  their  ship  was  lying;  at  the 
same  time  hinting  to  them,  that  if  caught  in  the 
interior  a  second  time,  they  would  not  escape 
quite  bo  easily. 

They  had  thus  accidentally,  as  it  were,  learned 
that  uie  Cordillera^  which  ranged  along  the 
eastern  coast,  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  proposed 
undertaking,  an  opening  in  the  range  being  suffi- 
ciently low  to  admit  the  river  from  the  interior, 
and  consequently  to  allow  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  canal;  and  further,  that  Caledonia  Bay, 
at  the  deboijch  of  the  river,  was  well  calculated 
for  a  harbour  for  the  undertaking.  The  additional 
inference  derived  from  these  facts  was,  that  the 
summit  level  of  the  country  between  the  two 
oceans  had  yet  to  be  discovered.  And  as  the  de- 
termined character  and  conduct  of  tho  Indians 
put  out  of  the  question  a  further  investigation  of 
the  int^or  on  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  side,  Mr. 
Gisbome  determined  to  cross  the  IsUunus  to 
Panama. 

They  were  two  days  crossing  the  Isthmus,  and 
arrived  at  Panama  on  the  2oth  of  June.  There 
they  hired  the  schooner  Mineelh,  of  twelve  tons 
burden,  and  proceeded  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Miguel. 
They  arriTed  on  the  29th  at  Socca  Chica,  the 
entnmce  of  Barien  Harbour.  On  the  following 
day,  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  Savannah 
river,  up  which  they  ascended  in  a  canoe.  This 
river  is  two  miles  wide  at  the  month,  narrowing 
for  seven  miles  up  to  a  width  of  half  a  mile, 
being  skirted  with  bjllB  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred feet  high;  its  depth  is  from  nine  to  six 
fathoms'^^  low  water,  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom. 
It  there  forms  a  junction  with  the  river  Lara, 
diminishing  in  depth  until  tho  bottom  becomes 
level  with  mid-tide ;  the  tide  flowing  five  miles 
beyond  the  junction,  until  arrested  by  a  fall  of 
two  feet.  Beyond  the  tidal  influence  the  Savan- 
nah meanders,  the  water-way  being  about  sixty 
feet  across. 

Having  thus  ascended  this  river,  as  far  as  they 
judged  it  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  Caledonia, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  mueB  from  its  mouth,  they  commenced 
a  land-jonmey  in  the  north-easterly  direction  to- 
vards  Caledonia  Say.  They  crossed  a  range  of 
HUb,  100  feet  high;  and,  soon  afler,  a  second 
ridge,  180  feet  high,  which  evidently  forms  the 
summit  level  between  the  Savannah  and  the 
Caledonia  rivers,  and,  consequently,  between  the 
two  oceans.  At  the  foot  of  this  latter  range, 
they  found  a  stream  flowing  nearly  due  eMt;  and 
following  this,  it  led  them  to  a  larger  one,  which 
they  traced  a  short  distance,  until  warned  by  a 
tree  thrown  across  for  a  bridge,  and  a  footpath 
at  each  end,  that  they  were  again  trespassing  on 
the  forbidden  Indiiin  ttTritory,  and  having  ac- 
complished their  object,  they  thought  it  best  to 


seciire  the  advuntngcs  they  had  obta".ne:l  by  re- 
tracing their  etep;^.  The  summit  level  was  de- 
cidedly ascertained,  and  the  river,  at  which  they 
stopped, ran  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  andwas, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  Caledonia,  being 
not  much  more,  according  to  Mr.  Gisbome's  es- 
timate, than  seven  miles  from  the  point  at  which 
their  eastern  exploration  was  stopped  by  the  In- 
dians. They  therefore  collected  a  few  geologi- 
cal  specimens,  and  returned  upon  the  way  they 
had  come. 

This,  however,  proved  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  they  imticipated.  The  continued  rains 
had  injured  the  compasBes,  so  that  they  would 
not  act  properly;  and  the  paths  they  had  trodden 
were  difficult  to  discern.  They,  however,reached 
tlie  summit,  and  there  took  barometrical  obser- 
vations ;  after  which  they  found  a  considerable 
river,  which  proved  to  be  the  Savannah,  swollen 
with  the  rains.  From  this  point,  the  exploring 
party  encountered  a  variety  of  serious  difficul- 
ties, from  the  tangled  underwood,  and  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  ground  on  the  borders  of  the  river, 
which  they  continued  to  follow.  At  length, 
completely  exhausted  and  almost  in  despair,  they 
fell  in  with  the  canoe  which  they  had  left  in  the 
care  of  one  of  the  seamen  wliilat  they  explored  the 
land-line ;  and  returned  to  the  Etinceile,  having 
been  absent  four  days,  during  which  they  had 
accomplished  a  preliminary  oli>ject  of  great  im- 
portance, and  obtained  a  more  correct  Imowledge 
of  the  interior  of  the  Sarien  Isthmus  than  any  Eu- 
ropean, since  the  time  of  the  Buccaneers.  They 
returned  to  England,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
1 7th  August,  having  been  absent  only  four  months 
and  fifteen  days. 

The  deductions  from  Mr.  Gisbome's  investiga- 
tions are  as  follows  : — That  the  harbours  of  San 
Miguel  and  Caledonia  are  well-adapted  for  ter- 
mini for  a  ship-navigation ;  that  Port  Escoces  will 
form  a  good  harbour  of  refuge,  if  required ;  that 
the  river  Savannah,  on  the  Pacific  side,  has  a 
depth  of  six  fathoms  at  low  water,  seven  miles 
fixjm  its  mouth  ;  that  the  tide  flows  eleven  miles 
beyond  this,  up  tho  Lara  tributary,  or  eighteen 
miles  from  Darien  Harbour;  that  this  brought 
them  within  thirty  miles  of  Caledonia  Bay,  being 
the  actual  hreadih  of  the  idhmua,  between  the  tidal 
effect  of  ih$  two  oceans ;  that  the  summit  level  is 
150  feet,  £»ined  by  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  having 
a  gradually  liung  plain  at  their  foot,  on  each  side ; 
and  that  though  it  is  probable  a  lower  summit 
might  be  found,  yet  taking  into  account  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  ridge,  the  cubic  quantity  of  which 
is  small  compared  with  onr  excavation  through 
the  plains,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  deviate  from 
the  present  coxirse. 

From  these  premises,  Mr.  Gisbome  draws  the 
following  inferences : — 

1.  That  a  canal  of  sufficient  capacity  to  form  an 
uninterrupted  navigation,  teithout  locks,  may  be 
made  from  sea  to  sea. 

2.  Or,  a  navigation  with  locks,  on  a  scale 
sufficient  for  the  object  in  view. 

The  execution  of  the  first  of  these  is  merely  a 
question  of  dowu-T^hl  hard  labour,  there  being 
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no  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way.  "It  is 
simply  a  question  of  quantity  of  cubic  excavation, 
dependent  on  the  dimensions  of  the  cross  section." 
Mr.  Gisbome  therefore  proposes  to  make  a  out 
30  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  140  feet  broad  at  bottom, 
and  160  feet  at  low  water  surface.  His  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  this  plan  is  £12,000,000. 

The  second  plan  involves  the  adoption  of  two 
levels,  joined  by  a  series  of  locks,  adhering  to  the 
same  cross-section  of  cut  recommended  in  the  first 
plan.  It  also  consists  in  flooding  the  two  plains, 
into  which  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Caledonia  run, 
by  placing  an  embankment  across  these  rivers  at 
certain  points,  "  long  enough  and  high  enough  to 
Taise  the  water  at  their  back  90*  feet  above  low 
tide  in  the  Pacific.  This  will  fiood  both  plains 
np  to  the  range  of  hills  which  form  the  boondaiy 
of  their  eatchwBter  basins."  Through  &e  sum- 
mit, acnt  to  be  mode  with  a  depth  of  40  feet  water, 
to  allow  10  feet  to  be  drawn  off  the  lake  for 
lockage,  or  a  rise  of  10  feet  to  catch  flood-water. 
The  rise  of  90  feet  will  have  to  be  overcome  by 
locks,  placel  in  the  side  of  one  of  the  ranges  of 
hills  against  which  the  embankments  terminate. 
'VTeixB  will  also  be  provided  to  discharge  surplus 
water. 

The  locks  are  to  be  400  feet  long,  and  90  feet 
wide  between  the  gate-quoins ;  each  lock  to  have 
*  lift  of  30  feet,  with  wrought-iron  gates,  three 
)mag  required  for  each  embankment,  and  Hr. 
Gisbome's  estimate  provides  for  two  sets  at  each 
end;  the  second  set  to  be  300  feet  long  and  50 
feet  wide,  with  22  feet  of  water.  By  this  plan 
four  vessels  could  pass  into  the  lakes  at  the  same 
time.  The  estimated  expense  of  this  plan  is 
£4,600,000. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  latter  plan  that 
the  Company  hare  for  the  present  adopted,  de- 
peodntt^  however,  upon  the  results  of  the  expe- 


.  dition  fur  exploration  now  detcimined  on.  It  is 
admitted  that,  compared  with  an  open  cut  from 
sea  to  sea,  it  wUl  be  subject  to  great  disadvantages ; 
for  where  so  much  machinery  is  involved,  there  is 
necessarily  delay  and  risk,  and  a  higher  toll  would 
form  no  objection  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
their  avoidance.  "We  conclude  that,  the  estimate 
being  only  about  one  third  of  that  for  the  first 
plan,  is  the  chief  motive  for  adopting  the  second. 
But  we  confess  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear, 
when  the  expedition  returns,  that  the  gentl^en- 
composing  it  have  come  to  the  final  decision  that 
the  first  plan  is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  desirable. 
A  capital  of  £12,000,000  certainly  appears  laige; 
but  when  we  com^tare  it  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  object,  it  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  com- 
mercial accommodation  of  a  whole  world,  with 
the  safety  of  hnndreds  of  vessels  and  thousands  of 
human  Uvea,  are  involved ;  and  now  that  navi- 
gaticm  is  bei^  so  rapidly  extended  in  every  part 
of  the  ocean,  the  execution  of  such  a  project  as 
the  Darien  Canal  should  be  upen  a  scale  commen- 
surate to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that,  should  the  projectors 
determine  on  the  first  plan,  it  would  meet  witii 
ample  support  from  the  c^italists  of  evray  counfry 
of  Europe.  Hitherto  the  subject  has  been  held 
in  abeyance  by  the  difficulty  of  coming  at  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome.  Through  the  enterpiisiDg 
character  of  the  parties  who  have  now  taken  it  in 
hand,  every  difficulty  will  be  removed ;  a  solution 
of  the  entire  question  will  be  obtained  in  a  few 
weeks ;  and  nothing  wiU  then  stand  in  the  way 
but  the  raising  of  an  adequate  capital,  which  we 
anticipate  will*  without  loss  of  tune,  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  present 
expedition  are  known;  and  thus  will  the  long- 
talked-of  niu<Hi  of  the  two  oceans  be  effected. 


THE  ALDEEMAN  AND  HIS  VISITOE. 

TDIE. — AFTEB  SniKEII. 


AMerman.   Johk,  is  (lie  port  on  the  table  ? 
Servant   Tee,  sir. 

Aid.  Then  leave  me — ^and  see  tliat  every 
thing  is  kept  qniet —  I  wish  to  sleep. 

[Exit  John,  and  lite  Alderman  &Ila  asleep. 

Aid.  There  is  a  very  ugly  fellow  passing  up 
and  down  before  the  windows.  He  peeps  at  me 
occasionally,  I  wonder  who  he  can  be !  There 
he  is  coming  in  —  he  can't  be  respectable,  for  he 
is  putting  on  a  mask.    Who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Visiior.  A  deep  philosophy  might  call  me 
friend  —  you,  1  dare  say,  rfegani  me  as  an  enemy 
—  but  I  am  quite  indifi'erent  as  to  the  aqrect  in 
which  I  am  regarded. 

Aid-  It  ia  very  impertinent  in  you  to  enter 
my  house  without  permission. 


Vt$.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  ftxt  per- 
misfrion  before  entering  a  honse. 

Aid.  If  you  visit  many  houses,  society  will 
soon  teach  yon  that  its  us^es  are  not  to  be 
trampled  on  with  impunity. 

Vis.    The  usages  of  society  do  not  bflfect  me. 

Aid.  If  you  are  what  you  should  be,  why  do 
yon  wear  a  mask  ? 

Vis.  If  you  prefer  my  company  without  a 
mask,  I  shall  take  it  oS.    There ! 

Aid.  A  skeleton!  Horror!  Horror!  resome 
your  mask. 

F«.  I  thought  tiiat  would  be  your  wish,  and 
Vi*.   Hy  name  is  Death. 
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Aid.    la  iaevay  do  not  say  you  are  come  for 

me ! 

Fit.  Nay — I  am  rather  come  to  give  you  a 
loiiger  day. 

uild.    How  am  I  to  understand  you  ? 

Vu.  Simply  thus.  Look  at  my  waDting  stick 
—  it  changes  into  a  scythe,  and  here  is  an  hour 
glass.  The  scythe  indicates  that  live,  act,  reside, 
or  demean  yourself  as  you  may,  you  are  mine  at 
last — thfe  glass  merely  denotes  the  tour,  nrhcn 
sooner  or  later  you  become  my  victim.  I  would 
not  have  my  prey  to  stand  before  me  like  long 
grasB  that  is  cut  down  by  the  reaper.  You  are 
mine  in  the  end,  I  content  me  with  that.  Escape 
ndw  if  you  can.  I  would  rather  be  resisted,  tiian 
yielded  ta 

Aid.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  court 
yoUr  assaults  ? 

Fm.  Listen  —  nay,  shrink  not  at  the  touch  of 
my  finger — you  may  soon  have  to  be  folded  in 
my  entire  embrace.  Listen,  I  say :  my  legions 
travel  by  pathways  that  you  make  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  aii*.  My  kingdom  is  at  this  moment 
under  your  feet,  in  the  front  of  your  honse,  be- 
hind it,  and  on  ^ther  side  of  you. 

AJd.  Mposnble — this  is  one  of  the  most 
req)ectable  parts  of  the  city.  You  smile  in- 
credolously — do  fw  1^  sake  of  mercy  explain. 

Fta.  I  deal  in  plain,  if  not  vulgar,  mat- 
ters of  fact.  Underneath  the  very  seat  on 
which  you  sit,  there  is  a  drain  —  it  has  been 
choked  for  years.  Through  that  mean  channel  I 
have  dra^^^  down  my  victims.  In  front  of  you, 
and  only  one  street  o£F,  is  a  charnel-house.  A 
hundred  yeara  ago  its  ground  was  level  with  your 
thorough&res ;  it  is  now  bo  packed  with  human 
bones  that  it  has  heaved  itself  up  yards  above  its 
first  altitude.  By  death  death  lives,  and  by  death 
life  dies.  Holy  writ  has  it  that  yott  should 
"bury  your  dead  out  of  your  sight."  You  bury 
your  dead  amongst  your  living,  within  sight, 
within  touch,  within  smell,  and  then  you  pretend 
to  be  surprised  at  my  ravages.  Behind  your 
dwelling  men  kill  lives  for  Ihe'  support  of  tiieir 
bodi^  hut  the  very  act  of  providii^  for  your  own 
food  is  made  an  occasion  for  ministering  to  your 
death.  ^  On  either  side  of  you,  poverty  squats 
down  in  its  rags,  its  cold,  its  hunger,  and  its 
disease,  and,  with  the  other  appliances  of  dealh, 
taints  every  breath  that  you  draw. 

Aid.  But  everything  that  you  see  here  is  right 
end  proper. 

Fit.  What  boots  it  to  a  general  that  sentri^ 
guard  the  camp  where  he  sleeps,  if  the  out-posts 
be  neglected  }  Kagnificence  in  rooms  and  luxu- 
ries on  tables  will  not  disin&otthe  putrid  air  that 
envelops  you  without. 

Aid.  Then  there  is  no  help  for  man  in  laige 
towns  —  must  I  fly  to  a  remote  village  in  order 
to  save  myself  ? 

Fit.  There  are  remote  villages  where  your 
chmGe  of  safety  would  n6t  be  much  improved. 
Hany  smiling  villages,  with  straw-thatched  roo&, 
white  wall^  and  blue  emoke  curling  towards 
heavffli,  are  only  fit  to  be  put  into  lancucape  pic- 
tnret.  Th^  are  nonerieB  of  diaease  and  pesti- 


lence. The  infant,  whose  exitileuce  may  be  told 
up  in  days,  has  scarcely  time  to  open  its  eyes  ou 
this  beautifHil  earth,  ere  the  scarlet  hand  is  laid  on 
it,  and  it  becomes  my  subject.  People  have 
begun  to  talk  seriously  of  the  sanitary  state  of 
pigs  and  horses }  but  the  conjfort  of  the  human 
race  has  not  yet  received  systematic  attention. 
Don't  i^eak  of  vUlages  until  you  have  examined 
the  village  church-yard. 
Aid.  1  have  always  had  a  notion  of  the  seaside. 
Fit.  "Worse  and  worse  still.  I  revel  in  con- 
quest there.  "  Old  ocean  breaks  in  silver  foam  on 
the  golden  sand,"  in  order  that  continents  maybe 
brought  together,  and  that  its  sparkling  waters 
may  give  life,  purity,  and  happiness,  but  your 
sea-ports  are  crowded,  filthy,  and  abominable,  and 
the  very  sea  itself  is  filled  with  their  pollutions, 
so  far  as  Iheir  Inflnences  can  sully  its  tinnsparent 
streams. 

Aid.  If  we  are  thus  doomed  to  die  at  every 
hand,  why  do  we  live  at  aU,  I  wonder;  or  why 
were  we  bom  ? 

Fit.  Life  is  a  reality,  not  a  mockery ;  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  soul  are  upward,  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  body  are  towards  health  and  longevity ;  but 
your  own  hands  forge  the  weapons  by  which  tKittle 
IS  given  to  lifo;  you  yourselves  select  the  battle- 
fields and  invite  I^th  to  the  mortal  combat;  when 
Life  would  gather  its  forces  and  r^t  the  last 
enemy,  you  pour  in  hordes  of  traitors,  who  cast  in 
their  lot  with  Death  and  overpower  Life.  You 
call  me  the  enemy.  Pshaw  !  you  are  my  allies, 
my  friends.  I  have  not  to  exert  myself,  you  lift 
up  my  sickle,  you  whet  it,  you  plunge  it  amongst 
the  grass,  and  you  gather  and  bind  the  sheaves. 
Ha !  ha  I  Well  may  I  be  called  ^ing  Death ;  who 
has  so  many  and  so  willing  subjects  as  I  have  ? 

Aid.  KeaUy  you  are  sarcastic  without  reason. 
Uen  did  not  invent  typhus  and  cholera. 

Fit.  There  are  diseases  which  serve  certain 
mysterious  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
which,  after  finng  the  blood  and  prostrating  the 
strengtli,  send  man  forth  &om  his  couch  stronger 
than  ever;  but  abnost  all  the  Hit  tiiat  flesh  is 
hdr  to  are  the  votk  of  men's  own  hands.  Think 
you  that  Nature,  outraged  for  c^tnries,  will  not 
be  avenged  ?  The  Eastern  scourge  that  now  ad- 
vances obedient  to  my  call,  is  a  disease  of  modem 
times.  The  world  luis  rolled  ou  in  its  course  f<Hr 
six  thousand  years ;  but  this  pestilence,  thatstrikes 
by  noon-day,  was  never  heard  of  till  forty  years 
ago.  It  broke  forth  then,  but  it  was  only  tho 
jOAme  igniting  over  materials  that  had  been  col- 
lecting, it  may  be,  for  centuries.  My  empire  can 
advance  by  every  conceivable  channel.  I  can  ride 
upon  the  air,  or  on  the  sea  ;  and,  on  the  dry  land, 
drains  are  my  railroads,  churchyards  my  pavilions, 
and  poverty  supplies  me  with  recmits.  You  allow 
me  to  fight  you  with  your  own  weapons.  Again 
I  tell  you,  that  your  inconsistency  lies  in  this, 
that  you  do  things  by  halves,  and  tiius  become 
subjects  for  easy  conquest.  Your  drains,  your 
churchyards,  your  kilUng-placeSi^oir  poverty, 
should  all  be  iiistnamentfti^tf^^iTOl^^gJ^^ 
pervert  them,  in  my  hondA  they  b^dme  iu- 
BtnimentB  of  disec^  es^  dMi.1ih., 
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Aid.  Yq\i  Ray  porer/i/  should  be  healthy,  why, 
can  that  be  ? 

Fia.  It  should  be,  and  it  ought  to  be,  and  it 
may  yet  be.  Poverty  may  be  healthy,  for  man's 
real  wants  are  few.  Foverhr  must  work  for  itn 
crust  and  cold  water,  and  work  is  healthy ;  poverty 
must  sleep  after  its  labour  is  over,  and  sounid  sleep 
is  healthy.  Poverty  cannot  pamper  or  surfeit  the 
body,  and  temperance  is  healthy ;  povcrfy  is  not 
distracted  by  the  care  or  turmoils  of  riches,  and 
contentment  is  healthy. 

Jld.   I  don't  exactly  understand  all  that.  ■ 

Vis.  It  is  all  susceptible  of  explanation. 
Why  are  you  sleeping  just  now  ? 

Aid.  I  felt  fatigued  after  dinner,  and  always 
take  a  nap  at  this  time  of  day;  then  I  wake  up  to 
tea ;  after  that  I  read  the  newspapers,  then  I  take 
supper,  and  then  to  bed. 

Via.  Just  so,  and  all  that  tends  to  bring  you 
nearer  my  kingdom.  Why  cat  and  drink  to  sa- 
tiety ;  food  was  meant  to  refresh,  not  to  stupify. 
The  working-man  takes  but  an  hour  to  his  din- 
ner, and  resumes  work  again  as  vigorously  as  ever. 

Aid.    Ah,  poor  devil !  it  is  too  true. 

Vis.  Ton  are  as  mnch  to  he  pitied  as  he.  If 
he  be  underfed,  you  are  overfed ;  and  each  of 
those  states  equally  serves  my  end. 

Aid.  Well,  I  see  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
with  drainage,  sewage,  churchyards,  slaughter- 


})OUi>es,  but  I  dou't  see  what  can  bo  dono  \cith 
poverty.  That's  a  thing  we  can't  meddle  with; 
to  tamper  with  it  would  bring  us  to  socialism. 

Vi$.  You  may  not  ignore  povMty,  ftar  if  you 
do  not  try  to  elevate  Lazarus  and  his  sores,  he 
will  depress  you. 

Aid.  How? 

Vis.   Thus :  the  poor  and  the  diseased  man 
taints  your  ait. 
Aid.   I'U  live  far  away  from  him. 

Vis.  Good.  But  you  cannot  do  without  bis 
services.  My  satellites  do  for  the  most  part  take 
up  their  abode  in  lanes  and  alleys,  but  they  never 
lose  their  relish  for  variety,  and  ever  and  anon 
they  dart  forth  to  the  square,  the  mansion-house, 
and  the  palace.  To  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed.  I  have  warned  you  to  set  your  house 
in  order.  The  sand  is  runnii^  with  you  and  with 
every  one  of  the  human  family  that  now  breathes 
the  breath  of  life,  and  rejoices  in  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  but  it  is  greatly  in  your  power  to  fix  whether 
your  time  shall  he  measured  by  a  smaller  or  larger 
glass  of  doom.   Mortal,  farewell ! 

[Then  the  Alderman  awoke  in  thoughtful  ab- 
straction, and  rubbed  his  eyes ;  and  after  hxtking 
about  he  behdd,  like  John  Bunyan,  that  he  had 
dreamed.  He  pushed  the  bottle  from  him,  and 
walked  out  to  the  churchyard  and  the  slang^t^ 
house,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.J 
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Goon  grayshus  me  1  nnuther  crash ! 

It's  shaimful,  so  it  is, 
To  squeedge,  and  rencli,  and  dislykate 

Good  peepl's  neks  like  this ! 

Like  Mister  Pickford's  bails  and  baggs 

They're  spill'd  about  the  rayls ; 
Men,  wimeu,  ehildem,  mothers,  hahbs. 

All  mingled,  beds  and  tayls. 

Hole-skind,  they  started  with  the  mom, 

But  soon  they  got  berayled, 
Like  orrid  lumps  of  ycwman  jam, 

Or  goosebrys  "toppd  andtayld." 

Directors  must  re-crissen  soon 

Each  city,  villidge,  town. 
With    boards    "(f^-This    leads    to  Blow- 
you-up ;" 

"  03-  1'he  way  to  Kok-you-down." 

Commershal  travlers,  that  I've  none  — 

Thank  Evins,  frens  of  mine ; 
Just  think —  still  shooting  up  and  down. 

And  livin  on  the  line. 

How  snug  and  safe  we  used  to  goe, 
My  good  old  man  and  I, 


To  take  a  jant,  3  mile  an  hoar, 
In  nayber  Jobson's  fly. 

Or  if  we  had  to  take  the  stage 
From  Mister  Bumpus'  door, 

£'cn  Bumpus  never  broke  our  bones, 
Kor  sqiMsh'd  us  by  the  score. 

But  coatches,  osses,  all  is  gone, 

Our  grumblin  is  but  vein ; 
Tho  cut  and  bruzed,  there's  no  redress, 

Its  "  cut  and  come  again." 

We  must  cnjoor  it,  tho  we're  squeeged 

As  flat  as  Norfolk  biffins, 
With  hevry  feetshur  krooly  skarr'd. 

And  idjus  as  a  Griffin's 

A  trip  or  2,  and  we  return 
(All  smashd  our  noes  and  I's), 

Fit  only  for  St.  Thomases, 
And  hafter  that  for  Guys. 

Like  slid  in  boys,  they  keeps  the  pot 

A  boilin"  mite  and  mane. 
Almost  ^fore  thpyv^^^p^^[e 
They  starts  anuther  traue.  o 
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II'h  gon,  and  thort  no  more  about 

Than  ware  or  wence  the  wind, 
Forgettin  shure  that  "  out  of  site  " 

Should  not  be  "  out  of  mind." 

But  goe  what  paico  you  will,  be  shure, 

Some  mishtiff  is  dezined ; 
If  you  go  quick,  you're  amashd  befoor — 

If  bIo,  you're  craaht  behind. 

Now  frisky  carridgos,  pell-mell, 

Must  play  some  wiked  prank  ; 
A  buffer  snapt — a  biler  bust, 

A  run  upon  the  bonck. 

Prom  fileepers,  all  too  wide  awayk 

You  now  get  shokkin  shoks, 
Or  in  some  tunnlu  you  will  find 

Both  Harrybna  and  Knocks. 

Some  porter — fhll  of  arf-an-arf, 

Novr  falls  beneath  the  fender, 
Or  some  poor  signle-man — hard  fkte ! 

Is  lerilied  by  the  tender. 

Of  course  they  say,  in  heavydents, 

As  thoze  who  ort  to  no, 
"  The  red  lite  shin'd,  the  line  was  cleer," 

And  "  goin  very  slo." 
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Of  course,  too,  'twas  "  a  sobur-mon," 

(There  ain't  one  raylway  sot) ; 
But  siuts  the  chap  mistuke  the  pints, 

Tou  therefere  went  to  pot. 

AH  this  is  consolayshnn  small, 

And  not  the  leest  avayl, 
"When  they  have  nok'd  your  hed  clew  orf. 

And  none  to  tel  the  tail. 

They  lite  their  pypes  with  yewman  "  spills," 

And,  spite  of  all  their  fibbs. 
They  care  much  less  for  passinjurs 

Than  diwydums  and  "dibbs." 

No  prudent  man  these  "  cuttin  "  days, 

To  rayls  his  life  consines, 
But  firam  all  brantchis  keeps  his  lims, 

His  boddy  from  "  trunk^'  lines. 

So,  all  good  huzbuns,  he  adriz'd — 

In  pitty  to  your  wives, 
Keep  orf  the  rayl  when  air  you  can — 

THien  on,  ituhoor  your  Uvm  I 

MARTHA  DIFPS, 
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DOUESTIC. 

The  past  montJi  has  been  a  quiet  one  as  to 
politiet^  if  we  ecoept  the  manifestations  of  public 
feeling  that  hare  been  displayed  regarding  Turkish 
afiiiira.  On  this  subject,  meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  de- 
nouncing the  tardy  and  timid  conduct  of  the 
Government,  in  allowing  the  Czar  to  plant  his 
foot  firmly  in  the  Principalities  on  the  Danube, 
without  interruption,  ana  almost  without  remon- 
strance. "Wo  regret  to  find  that,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  an  invitation  to  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
chief,  elicited  from  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
violently  abuses  both  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  not  proclaiming 
var,  upon  the  first  a^ressive  step  of  the  Rus- 
aians.  Whatever  fault  the  Government  may  have 
committed  in  the  affiiir,  certainly  the  people  have 
not  been  to  blame ;  for  they  have  uniformly  dis- 
played the  greatest  indignation  a^;ain8t  the  inva- 
sion by  Bnma —  for  such  in  fact  it  amounts  to  — 
•f  tho  Turkish  texritories.  And  at  all  events, 
Eossufh  is  not  the  man  fhat  should  come  forward 
and  t^ns  dischai^e  a  voUey  of  abuse  against  the 
only  country  in  Europe  where  he  can  enjoy  free- 
dom without  molestation,  so  long  as  be  refrains 
from  acts,  the  permission  of  which  would  involve 
that  country  in  war.   Kossuth  has  every  reason 
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to  foel  gratitude  towards  both  the  people  and  the 
Government  for  the  protection  he  has  beenaffl»ded ; 
and  ^  they  have  been  slow  to  involve  t^ieir  acts 
the  whole  of  Eun^  in  the  flames  of  a  rerola- 
tionary  war, —  for  such  be  tacitly  admits  would 
have  been  the  result  of  hostilitiea  with  Russia, — 
he  may  be  certain  that  it  is  from  no  ^pupathy 
with  despotism,  or  want  of  sympathy  for  tliose 
who  are  suffering  under  it. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  railway  accidents  that 
has  as  yet  occurred,  took  place  on  the  Great 
Southern  and  'WeBtem  (Ireland),  at  Straflfen, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ihiblin.  Fourteen  persons 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  great  number 
wounded.  One  has  since  died,  and  several  others 
are  still  in  a  precarious  condition.  An  inquest 
has  been  held  on  tiie  bodies  of  those  killed,  and 
after  a  patient  and  lengthened  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  has  been 
returned  against  two  of  the  servanta  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  by  which  the  Company  is  rendered  liable  to 
actions  for  damages,  by  every  person  injured,  and 
t^e  rdations  of  &ob6  killed. 

This  is  the  jSrs^  case  of  the  kind  that  has  oc- 
curred inlrdlBnc^  and  it  was  owing  to  a  deriation 
from  that  caution  which  has  hitherto  been  used. 
We  trust  the  horrifying  circumstuifiMes  attending 
it  will  produce  an  impressionJlbrdibM-^^tiiigh  to 
orie^jiate  measoies  to  prevent,  as  for  as  human 
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foresight  can  do,  a  rccurrcuco  of  such  frightful 

calamities. 

A  fearful  shipwreck  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  tlie  29th  September  on  the  rocky  coast  of  the 
island  of  liarra,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  The  Annie 
Jane,  Mason  commander,  had  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  9th,  bound  for  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  carrying  450  emigrants.  She  became  disabled 
in  the  late  equinoctid  gales,  and  being  unmanage- 
able, was  driven  bock  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  that 
iron-bonnd  shore.  One  hundred  and  two  pcr-ous 
only  survived  the  wreck,  348  souls  ha\'ing  perished 
in  all. 

'We  have  to  record  another  unaccountable  dis- 
aster of  the  like  kind  in  the  loss  of  the  Dalhousie, 
which  left  the  London  Socks  on  the  12th  Oc- 
tober, and  after  encountering  a  severe  gale  in  the 
Channel,  foundered  in  deep  water,  when  every 
soul  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
perished.  The  Dalhousie  was  a  teak-btlilt  ship 
of  800  tons  burden,  built  in  1848.  She  carried 
a  cargo  worth  £100,000.  Fortunately  the  bulk 
of  her  passengers  were  to  have  gone  on  board  at 
Portsmouth,  and  thus  escaped.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Reed,  the  sole  survivor,  there  was  no 
blame  attachable  to  Captain  Bntterworth,  or  any 
other  person;  and  whether  the  ship  struck  upon 
a  sunken  rock,  or  started  a  plank,  or  by  what 
means  she  came  to  so  sudden  a  fate,  cannot  bo  as- 
certained. 

The  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  be- 
gins to  operate  unfavourably  upon  trade,  and  we 
fear  it  has  not  yet  attauied  its  maximum. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  wheat  at  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  in  America;  but  ships 
cannot  be  obtained  to  bring  it  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  the  French  and  Italians  are 
taking  it  off  by  whol^ale.  Of  half  a  million 
quarters  that  have  been  shipped  up  to  a  certain 
date  at  Odessa,  not  more  than  20,000  or  30,000 
have  been  destined  for  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  a  similar  proportion  holds  good 
of  the  flour  shipped  at  New  York.  In  the 
meanwhile,  freights  from  the  Black  Sea  have 
reached  the  unprecedented  price  of  278.  to  SOs. 
per  quarter  for  wheat ;  and  insurance  is  now  at 
Tar  rates. 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

The  British  colonies  enjoy  more  quiet  than  for 
a  long  time  past.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
tho  proposition  of  abandoning  the  "  Yellow  or 
Orange  Eiver  Sovereignty,"  as  it  is  called,  had 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  alarm,  and  called  forth 
some  strong  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  settled  in  that  district.  The  Home  Go- 
vernment has,  however,  reconsidered  and  re- 
tracted its  determination  on  this  head,  and  now 
intend  to  support  the  occupation  of  it  by  tiie 
perman^tpres^ice  of  a  body  of  troops,  numerous 
enough,  with  the  ob-operation,  when  wanted,  of 
tho  colonists,  to  keep  the  KafBrs  in  check. 

AS^urs  in  India  are  much  in  the  same  state 
as  we  reported  in  our  last  number.  The  British 
troops  in  the  Burmese  territories  are  suficring  tiie 
alternations  of  fiuuine  and  fever,  and  are  reported 
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to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  service  tiiey  are  en- 
gaged in.  There  is  great  reason  to  apfff^end, 
too,  that  the  Burmese  Government  are  prGparing 
to  attack  the  British,  as  soon  as  the  season  is 
favourable ;  and,  to  that  end,  are  enlisting  la  their 
cause  the  hordes  of  robbers  with  which  the  country 
is  infested,  and  which  defy  the  attempts  of  our 
troops  to  subdue  or  destroy  them.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  British  in 
curbing  the  Burmese  people,  bat  we  fear  the  work 
will  be  tedious  and  expensive,  and  attended  with 
an  immense  loss  of  life,  as  well  by  disease  as  tlte 
sword. 

The  advices  frx>m  Australia  speak  of  dull  markets, 
the  importations  having  exceeded  the  demand. 
A  considraable  quantity  of  flour,  which  could  not 
find  a  market  there)  was  about  to  be  shipped  to 
London,  and  will  probably  bring  the  impt^ters  a 
handsome  profit.  The  gold-fields  continae  to 
yield  well ;  and  now  the  colonists  have  a  mint  of 
their  own,  they  will  probably  export  less  gold  in 
gjainsor  "nu^ets"  than  heretofore.  The  Austra- 
liau  papers  still  report  a  good  deal  of  distress 
amongst  the  higher,  but  less  efficient,  class  of 
emigrants.  It  is,  indeed,  the  height  of  folly  in 
men  who  have  never  turned  their  hands  to  any 
kind  of  work,  to  throw  themselves  into  a  sitnation 
in  which  nothing  but  labour  of  the  most  toilsome 
description  will  enable  them  to  succeed.  Mel- 
bourne is  represented  as  swarming  with  persons  of 
this  description,  who  possess  no  knowledge  that 
can  be  turned  to  any  profitable  account,  and  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  at  the  " di^pas"  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  absorb  so  large  a  class, 
even  if  they  are  willing  to  learn  the  menial  em- 
ployments which  alone  present  themselves ;  but 
they  have  no  other  resource.  We  hope  our 
countrymen  of  this  class  will  take  warning  from 
these  numerous  examples,  and  remain  contented 
at  home. 

The  British  American  provinces  are  progressiDg 
most  favourably.  The  Imrvest  in  the  Canadashas 
been  a  good  and  an  abundant  one,  and  they  will 
have  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour  for  their 
needy  rehUives,  ICr.  BuU  and  his  aU-devDmii^ 
family. 

Gold  is  now  being  fotmd  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  Lower  Canada,  not  far  from  Qnebec.  This 
will  give  a  stimulus  to  industry  in  &at  province 
which  is  much  needed,  it  being' far  b^iind  &e 
Upper  Province  in  every  respect  in  regard  to  in- 
dustrial energy.  The  only  fear  is,  that  a  lai^ 
amount  of  labour  will  be  employed  in  theprodnc- 
tion  of  gold,  than  can  be  spared  frtnn  other 
branches  of  industry ;  in  which  ease,  the  disco- 
very will  prove  anything  bat  a  benefit  to  the 
country. 

POEEieK. 

France  and  England  are  at  present  workii^ 
harmoniously  on  all  European  questions ;  and  if  we 
are  not  quite  bo  ready  as  our  more  sensitive  neigh- 
bours to  take  the  initiative  in  warlike  demonstra- 
tions, they  now  and  then  good-humouredly  stick 
a  pin  into  our  sides  to  make  us  mox§jh.\ely.  The 
Czar,  with  all  that  oraft  which  bo  pocaharly  be- 
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longs  to  him,  has  endeavoured  to  create  a  jealousy 
between  the  two  nations.  On  a  recent  occasion  he 
invited  the  French  officers  to  an  entertainment, 
at  the  same  time  studiously  excluding  from  it  those 
l^agliah  who  happened  to  be  at  his  court.  This  in- 
vidious attempt,  however,  was  a  ihilure ;  for  when 
the  French  officers  found  that  the  EngUsh  were  not 
iavit«d,  they  peremptorily  declined  accepting  the 
proposed  honour. 

The  French  Government  has  directed  more 
piiips  of  war  to  be  put  in  commission,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  sent  to  join  the  fleet  in  Besika 
Bay.  And  it  is  said  that  orders  have  been  given 
for  20,000  troops  to  be  got  ready  and  forwarded 
tD  the  principalities  on  the  Danube ;  but  this 
yrsnU  confirmation. 

The  Russo-Turkish  question  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  crisis.  The  Porte  has  issued  a  declaration  of 
war  and  published  a  manifesto  of  the  most  dig- 
nified character.  This  document  fully  acquits  the 
Porte  of  all  blame  in  this  tedious  and,  so  far  as 
Jlussia  is  concerned,  nefarious  affair.  It  shows  to 
a  demonstration  that,  whatever  mischieTous  results 
may  arise  out  of  tlus  question,  the  Autocrat  alone 
is  the  wiginator  and  concoctor  of  it ;  Uiat  he  is  a 
bandit  on  a  monster  scale,  and  only  wants  the 
ability  to  destroy  and  enslave  every  nation  within 
his  reach.  Such  a  power  as  that  of  Russia  can- 
not with  safety  be  jdlowcd  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  Southern  or  Middle  Europe.  To  permit  that 
occupancy  were  to  perpetuate  the  Greek  tyx>e  of 
Christianity,  to  lock  up  the  Black  Sea  from  inter- 
course with  "Western  Europe,  and  thus  throw  back 
the  tide  of  civilization  which  is  now  flowing  to  its 
shores. 

The  Russian  emphyis  have,  ere  this,  quitted  the 
Turkish  territories ;  and  the  warlike  preparations 
continue  with  unremitting  dispatch  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  Tiurkish  effective  army  consists  of 
nearly  300,000  men;  there  being  120,000  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkan,  100,000  on  the  con- 
fines of  Scrvia,  50,000  at  Adrianoplo,  and  21,000 
in  Bosnia  and  near  Fristina ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euxine,  the  Persians  are  mustering  a 
large  force  at  Bajczed  and  Choi,  by  which  we  may 
gathw,  that  the  endeavours  of  Russia  to  wi^draw 
the  Persians  from  European  politics  have  signally 
foiled.  The  Autocrat  has,  in  fact,  been  already 
too  erml-kind  to  her  eastern  ally,  to  enjoy  much  of 
her  confidence ;  having  bullied  her  out  of  four  or 
five  of  the  fairest  of  her  provinces  (including 
Georgia),  and  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  several 
others.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly  probable  that 
when  once  Russia  is  seriously  engaged  with 
Turkey,  her  Asiatic  slaves  and  foes  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  pre-occupation  to  free  the  conquered 
provinces  from  her  yoke.  She  has  now  within 
and  around  them,  a  force  of  upwards  of  200,000 
men.  But  she  must  draw  off  a  portion  of  these, 
when'  the  war  commences  In  earnest,  as  it  pro- 
bably will ;  and  she  may  then  lose  more  than  she 
is  likely  to  gain  by  her  unjust  agi^ression  on 
Turkey. 

Austria  and  Prusa'a  have  declared  their  neu- 
trality in  the  Turkish  afiair.  The  former  cannot, 
vith  either  safefy  or  consistency,  join  France  and 


England  in  a  coalition  against  Russia;  for  the 
first  gun  that  she  fired  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  rising  amongst  the  inflammable  elements 
of  European  revolutionary  society ;  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Prussia,  also,  stands  upon  a 
similar  volcano.  Every  man  in  that  nation  is  a 
soldier,  and  so  great  a  body  of  disaffection  exists 
in  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the  constitution,  so 
long  promised,  being  withhold,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  the  Prussian  Government  to  involve 
itself  in  a  war.  Thus  500,000  Austrian  and 
150,000  Prussian  troops  are  held  back  tcom  "the 
coming  struggle"  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  Italy  the  petty  popish  tyrants  are  showing 
what  they  would  do,  if  they  dared.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  has  tried  his  gallant  hand  upon 
a  Scotch  lady — Miss  Cuninghsme, — imd  clapped 
her  into  one  of  his  bastiles,  for  complying  with 
the  earnest  request  of  some  Italian  inform^'s,  and 
giving  them  some  tracts.  It  appears  these  tracts 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  render  their  distribution 
a  breach  of  the  law,  not  being  at  all  directed 
against  the  Romish  fiiitii.  This,  however,  vould 
have  mattered  nothing,  if  they  could  have  proved 
the  fact  of  distributum  against  Miss  Cuninghame. 
The  Jesuits  would  then  have  found  out  enongh  to 
procure  her  condemnation.  But  the  witnesses  did 
not  know  her  from  her  sister,  and  therefore  could 
not  swear  to  her  identity.  So,  upon  the  eve  of  her 
acquittal  for  want  of  evidence,  the  Grand  Duke 
ordered  her  to  be  liberated,  aa  m  act  of  grace  on 
his  part.  The  lady,  however,  was  obstinate,  as 
most  of  them  are,  a  little,  and  having,  moreover, 
a  small  taste  of  the  blood  of  John  Knox  in  her 
veins,  refused  to  leave  the  prison  on  such  ignoble 
terms ;  she  claimed  her  liberation  at  a  right. 
Upon  which  an  order  came  to  turn  her  out.  She 
demanded  a  paper  acknowledging  that  she  was 
forced  out,  which  was  granted,  and  Miss  Cuning- 
hame left  the  prison  with  flying  colours.  This 
was  noble  conduct,  and*we  honour  the  young  lady 
for  baffling  this  das&rdly  and  priest-ridden  ^pnnt. 
Lord  Clarendon's  letter,  denumding  her  instant 
liberation,  and  accompanied  with  a  rignificant 
threat,  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  lady  was  free ; 
but  it  was  probably  known  before ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Our  charg^  d'affaires  seems  to  have  acted  with 
far  1^  spirit  than  Miss  Cuninghame,  and  suc- 
cumbed to  the  petty  tyrant  much  more  than  was 
becoming  cither  to  his  country,  or  his  station. 
Well  may  these  Italian  haters  of  liberty  play 
their  pranks  upon  Englishmen,  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government  are  mean  enough 
to  cringe,  and  fawn,  and  curry  favour  with  them, 
by  acknowledging  a  guilty  breach  of  the  laws^ 
where  it  did  not  exist! 

Spain  is  quite  alive !  The  Government  has  or- 
dered two  vessels  of  war  to  be  added  to  her  navy, 
(Heaven  save  the  mark !)  and  we  suppose  intends, 
God  and  the  Pope  willing,  to  sweep  the  seas  of 
all  hereti4»l  ficee  traders.  In  thfrgneantimo  she 
punishes  us  dead,  if  nQtgil^ip^i&KO®<TO]C  re- 
fuses to  allow  us  poor  Protestants  to  be^bnried 
with  the  rites  of  our  own  church !  N'importe, 
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We  remember  once  a  poor  heretical  EDglUhman  I 
•mi  OD  his  death-bed  in  Spain,  or  Portugal,  (we 
fbiget  vhich ;)  irhen  a  Jesuit  planted  himself  at 
his  bedside,  to  win  him  over  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
'Twas  of  no  use.  "  Ton  shall  not  have  the  rites 
of  tlie  Church."  •  "I  don't  want  thorn."  "  Tou 
shall  not  be  bmied  in  consecrated  ground." 
"That  wont  hurt  me."  "Then  you  shall  not 
be  buried  at  aH^  but  be  thrown  into  a  ditch  like 
a  dog."  "2a«t  I'll  stink/"  was  the  last  re- 
joinder, and  the  poor  fellow  died  with  the  words 
on  his  lips. 

Jonathan  is  going  ahead  still,  and  means  to  give 
John  the  go-by  again.  He  has  made  one  attempt 
at  a  railroad  at  Panama,  wliich,  owing  to  Bome 
natural  and  ongineering  difficulties,  is  a  partial 
fidlure.  Ho  is  now,  however,  about  to  construct  one 
from  the  QiUf  of  Mexico  to  the  Lake  of  Tchuan- 
tepec,  on  the  lino  of  which  no  engineering  diffi- 
ciutaes  exist.  Colonel  Sloo,  of  the  TTnitcd  States 
army,  is  the  projector,  and  has  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  under- 
takuig.    Kessrs.  Sykea  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  ore 


the  contractors  for  the  work,  the  extent  of  which 
is  not  more  than  166  miles ;  so  that,  in  the  spate 
of  a  few  years,  we  may  look  for  both  a  railroad 
and  a  ship  canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  Tchuantepec  course  will  bo  the  near- 
est Sox  both  European  and  American  traffic ;  hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Daricn  Canal  will  save  the 
expense  of  trans-^pmont  of  good?,  and  avoid  the 
casualties  to  which  railway  traffic  is  liable.  We 
heartily  wish  success  to  both  undertakings. 

An  abundant  harvest  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  com  this  year. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  arc  not  likely  to  got  very 
much  of  it,  now  that  "Western  and  Southern  Con- 
tinental Europe  arc  as  bad  off  as  ourselves.  For 
!  want  of  ships,  too,  we  mast  depend  upon  foreign- 
ers to  bring  it  over. 

Whore  now  are  the  destructive  effects  to  our 
shipping  interests,  of  the  repeal  of  our  navigation 
laws,  Mr.  Young  ? 

"Gentle  shepherd,  tell  mo  where!"  as  Xord 
Chatham  would  have  said. 
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The  Smwi  Seal)  Broke  Open;  Of,  the  Bible  of  the 
Stformation  Reformed.  With  Preface,  Introduo- 
fton,  Commentary,  Indexea,  (Ai.  By  John  Finch, 
Merchant,  Liverpool.  London:  J.  Bigby,  340, 
Strand.  1653. 

Soci&usH  has  a  variety  of  phases,  and  looking  at 
the  amiable  aspect  it  is  capable  of  assuming,  to 
the  practical  philanthropy  which  is  its  ostensible 
soul  and  spirit,  and  to  the  many  and  undeni- 
able truths  which  lie  at'  the  root  of  its  most 
popular  dogmas,  we  need  not  marvel  if  honest ! 
ana  sincere  minds,  under  the  impulse  of  benevo- 1 
lent  feelings,  should  be  found  enthusiastic  in  the  i 
advocusy  ot  its  principles.  We  have  had  socialist 
eommnnities/  aweistic,  pantheistio,  and  Christian,  I 
each  and  all  bent  upon  reforming  our  social  abuses 
and  anomalieB,  and  bringing  about  that  very  de-  i 
rirahle  state  of  tihisgs  under  which  mankind  shall 
become  one  universal  brotherhood,  when  the  law 
of  love  shall  supersede  all  other  laws,  and  the 
whole  human  family,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lavish  bounties  of  nature  and  nature's  God,  shall 
dwell  togethCT  in  harmony  and  good-fbllowship — 
each  one  the  minister  of  his  fellow's  happiness. 
Truly  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  sincere  soci^ist  is  a 
glorious  one — his  is  a  godlike  ambition  ;  he  alone 
among  the  crowds  of  teachers,  preachers,  latter- 
day  prophets,  and  the  multitudes  who  gather 
round  them,  is  practically  engaged  in  bringing  on 
the  true  millennium  which  others  are  dreaming 
and  talking  about.  But  while  we  aro  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  object  which  the  so- 
cialist profewee  to  have  in  vieWf  we  do  quarrel 


with  the  means  by  which  it  is  generally  sought 
to  be  effected.    They  invariably  begin  from  with- 
out instead  of  from  within  —  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  great  world-circle  instead  of  from  that 
centre  which  every  man  can  find,  and  should  find, 
in  his  own  bosom.   Since  nothing  is  in  agreement 
with  their  favourite  idea,  they  will  have  every- 
thing altered  to  correspond  with  it  —  the  whole 
constitution  of  society  must  be  re-moflelled  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  pbiloBophy  — 
!  things  sacred  as  well  as  secular  must  undergo 
1  the  sifting  process,  and  whatever  is  or  appears  to 
I  be  hostile  to  the  grand  consummation  they  desi- 
derate,  must  be  cast  away  as  so  much  rubbish  — 
I  mere  worthless  accumulations  of  superstition  on 
i  the  one  hand,  and  of  covetousness  and  op^wesuon 
I  on  the  other  — ^and  no  longer  allowed  to  stand  as 
obstaoles  in  the  way  of  the  march  of  progress. 

A  curious  example  of  this  comprehcaisivo  mode 
of  operation  is  the  volume  before  us.  The  Bible 
I  of  the  Eeformation  Reformed  is  the  entire  Pro- 
testant version  of  the  Bible  arranged  upon  a 
plan  to  suit  secular  views  of  religion  and  socialist 
views  of  political  economy.  These  objects  could 
I  not  be  accomplished  without  taking  unwarrant- 
able liberties  with  the  sacred  volume ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  Liverpool  merchant  has  not  shrunk  from 
laying  violent  hands  upon  whatever  is  opposed 
to  hia  peculiar  creed,  and  casting  it  forth  as 
unworthy  of  credit.  The  whole  text  of  the  Bible 
is  refined,  it  is  true,  but  the  miracles  recorded 
both  in  the  Old  an^  !N!ew,  T^t^^hi^^  expunged 
from  their  places  m  t£w  text,  and  buMled  toge^ 
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in  a  sort  of  limbo  in  the  latter  psirt  of  the  volume, 
where,  in  connection  with  detached  passages  de- 
nominated mysteries,  they  figure  as  "  Tho  Secta- 
rian's Bible."  Mr.  Pinch  gives  the  following 
reason  for  excluding  miracles  from  his  creed : 
When  the  Pharisees,  tempting  Jesus,  demred  that 
he  would  show  them  a  sign  from  heaTen  — 

He  answered,  **  O  >-e  hypoerites !  can  ye  not  discern 
the  8^;ns  of  the  times?  A  wicked  and  sdulteroos  gene- 
ratioD  desireth  a  bigo,  but  them  shall  be  no  sign  given 
nolo  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jones  (that  is,  the 
preaching  of  repentance);  and  he  left  them  and  de- 
parted." Thus  you  perceive  that  Jesus  repeatedly, 
expressl}*,  tuid  publicly  declared,  not  that  the  parties  he 
was  addressinp  merely,  bnt  that  that  generation  should 
see  no  sign  or  miracle  performed  b;  him,  bat  the  sign  of 
tlie  prophet  Jonas,  the  preaching  of  repentance ;  and, 
therefore,  vie  have  the  best  authority  potHbte — the  re- 
peated, the  unequivocal,  the  most  public  deelaratiom  of 
Jesiu  Christ  himself —for  asserting  and  maintaining  that 
all  the  accounts  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed 
by  Jesiu  Christ  are  impudent  forgeries.  And  if  we  reject 
the  miracles  of  Chribt,  none  of  tlic  rest  recorded  iu 
Scripture  are  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  belief  in  miracles  i$  in  the  htgliest  degree  absurd  and 
hlasphemoiis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  impeachment  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God ;  it  supposes  him  to  have  con- 
ulructed  the  machine  of  nature  in  so  bungling  a  manner, 
and  thai  it  is  so  often  out  of  order,  as  to  reqaire  the  sun 
to  stand  still,  the  de\-il  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine,  a 
vitcb  to  coiuure,  a  whale  to  swallow  a  prophet,  or  an  ass 
to  speak  evety  now  and  then,  to  put  it  right  again. 

The  above  is  a  sample  of  our  reformer's  rea- 
soning. ^Ve  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  to  make 
any  comment  upon  it.  He  is  labouring  xmder  the 
settled  conviction  that  everything  is  going  wrong, 
and  has  been  going  wrong  for  a  thoosand  years 
|Ki8t  or  more ;  and  though  we  can  agree  with  him 
m  the  recognition  of  a  world  of  abuses  and  blun- 
ders, upon  which  he  is  much  more  reasonable  and 
right-minded  than  he  appears  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  we  are  very  sure  that  he  was  not  bom  to 
rectify  them.  He  appeai-s  to  be  a  man  of  large 
heart  and  benevolent  sympathies,  but  his  logic  is 
of  the  oddest  and  craziest  that  we  have  met  with 
for  many  a  long  year,  and  helps  him  to  very 
strange  oonelusions.  Aa  the  advocate  of  "genuine 
Christianity"  without  a  Divine  Christ,  he  at- 
tributes all  tho  evils  and  corruptions  of  religious 
bodies,  whether  voluntary  or  in  connection  with 
tho  8tatc,  to  the  estabhshmcnt  of  a  paid  priest- 
hood, and  to  the  belief  in  creeds  and  dogmas  of 
faith  as  a  substitution  for  useful  knowledge  and 
personal  virtue  —  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
Bumkind  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  in 
accenting  the  one  ignore  the  other.  He  lays  down 
a  aeries  of  propositions  as  the  basis  of  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things — the  chief  of  which  is  the 
very  popalar  but  very  tranroarent  fidlacy,  that 
man  is  not  responsible  for  his  belief.  let  we 
Bhonld  suppose  tiiat  the  Liverpool  merchant  holds 
his  cletkB  respcmuble  for  tho  manner  iu  which 
they  manage  hia  property,  and  that  if  any  one  of 
them  should  embrace  the  faith  of  the  pirate,  and 
make  a  prize  of  his  wealth,  he  would  punish  the 
delinquent  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  But  it 
ie  not  worth  while  to  waste  words  in  the  refutation 
of  opinions  which  nobody  practically  receives  as 
truth.   When  we  find  men.  aoting  upon  the  fiiith 


of  this  grand  discovery  in  matters  where  their  in- 
terest is  concerned,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  Btiip 
it  of  the  plausible  sophistry  which  gives  it  a 
temporary  currency. 

Our  new  reformer  proposes,  moreover,  that  as 
the  character  of  man  is  formed  for  him  and  not 
by  him,  by  the  action  of  circumstances  upon  his 
original  organization,  it  should  be  considered  the 
imperative  duty  of  goveniment  to  remove  every 
injurious  circumstance ;  and  provide  for  the  right 
education  and  training  of  the  whole  of  the  people 
throughout  life.  For  ihe  means  of  doing  tois  he 
r^ers  to  the  property,  to  the  value  of  fifty  miUwns 
sterling,  now  in  cha^  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  "Charitable  Bequests  Act,"  and  to  the  pro* 
pcrtics  and  revcnuos  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  represent  a  capital  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  millions  sterling — to  all  of  whidi  he 
considers  the  people^havo  a  just  chum,  and  the 
whole  will  be  wanted  for  the  glorious  xefbrmation 
now  approaching. 

To  assist  in  this  glorious  reformation,  and  if  posrible 
hasten  the  approach  of  the  long-foretold  and  long  ex- 
pected millennium,  these  volumes  have  been  prepared. 
And  let  all  the  ministers  of  religion,  in  all  churches, 
henceforth  aliandon  their  creeds — all  pretensions  to  su- 
perior sanctity,  order,  or  authority  over  their  brethren, 
and  the  mean  pursuit  after  mere  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
become  Ckriet't  true  Jiehert  of  men  ;  and  let  ail  Christian 
governments,  like  good  fathers  and  mothers,  devote  all  the 
means  titey  possess  to  the  proper  edueaHon  of  all  their 
subjects  and  children,  etc. 

Query.  How  many  Christian  ministers  and 
how  many  Christian  govemmeats  will  lespmul  to 

the  cry  ? 

Legends  of  Old  London.  By  Jons  Yonoe  Akeucak. 
London :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.  1S&3. 

Thesb  interesting  narratives  of  London  life  in  the 
olden  time  are  written  with  much  spirit  and  gra- 
phic power,  l^iey  are  not  entirdy  pore  fictions, 
as  the  reader  unacquainted  witli  the  chronicles  of 
andent  Iiondon  might  be  led  to  expect,  but  em- 
body some  facts  of  histcny,  and  are,  at  the  same 
time,  characteristic,  if  not  too  faithfiil  portraitures 
of  the  social  manners  and  habits  of  the  tinw. 
Any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
the  story  of  Evil  May  Day,  as  it  is  here  roman- 
tically rendered,  with  the  history  of  that  riotous 
event  as  it  is  recorded  in  Maitland,  will  see  that 
the  author,  in  giving  the  reins  to  his  imagination, 
has  yet  known  how  to  preserve  the  historic  details 
while  interweaving  them  with  the  accidents  of  a 
charming  story.  Theso  metropolitan  romances 
are  preceded  by  an  agreeable  and  instructive  essay 
in  the  form  of  an  introduction,  under  the  title  of 
"  London  as  it  was  and  as  it  is." 


EiUrien ;  or,  Stray  Lenren  from  a  Clerftyman's  Kote 
Booh:   lanAon :  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash.  1868. 

We  have  here  a  series  of  brief  sketches  from  the 
pen  of  a  clever  but  rather  careless  and  r^tdom 
writer.  Some  of  them  are  sketches  of  charactra*, 
and  theso  arc  for  the  most  pirt  dniwn  with  bold- 
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ne88  and  freedom,  and  though  they  present 
nothing  extraordinary  in  themselves,  yet,  being 
true  to  nature,  are  pleasant  enough  to  meet  and 
converse  with  for  a  passing  hour.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  man  who  has  thought  profoundly  on  [ 
religious  matters,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  a 
manly  and  candid  manner  upon  subjects  which  are 
of  the  first  importance  in  lus  estimation.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  su^estive  philosophy  scattered 
through  these  pages,  and  a  sprinkling  of  quiet 
humour  as  well;  but  the  charm  of  the  book  is  the 
eheorfiil  spirit  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
it,  and  makes  it  a  leadable  aa  well  as  an  instruc- 
tiTe  companion. 


The  Grooh  and  th*  Sword,  The  Heir  of  Lorn,  and 
other  Poem,  By  Fbancis  Fitzruoh.  Edinburgh  : 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1853. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  well  diilled  in 
versification,  and  never  violates  the  rules  of 
melody.  The  occasional  use  of  an  expletive  is 
the  only  flaw  in  his  performance,  and  tlwt  occurs 
but  rarely.  There  is,  however,  but  little  thought 
in  these  poems,  and  less  striking  imagery,  and  they 
will  not,  therefore,  take  high  rank  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  day.  Both  of  the  principal  pieces  are 
sorrowful  tr^edies ;  a  feet,  we  fear,  which  will  tell 
against  their  p^ularityin  this  laughter-loving  age. 
Perhaps  Ur.  Eitzhn^  excels  most  in  rural  de- 
scription— at  an^  rate  we  set  most  value  upon 
his  succMses  in  this  way,  and  shall  quote  a  speci- 
men which  may  justify  our  preference. 

"  Tired  with  his  midday  coarse,  the  Aatumn  Sun 
Listlessly  lingered  on  the  vestem  hill ; 
Gazed  on  the  fields  of  space  where  he  had  run, 
And  smiling  kissed  the  brow  of  Evening  still. 
Like  guardian  angels,  bright  and  fleecy  clouds 
Came  forth  to  lead  him  to  the  halls  of  Night. 
High  op  in  ur,  in  straggling  noLsy  crowds, 
The  diisky  rooks  to  distant  wood  took  flight ; 
The  withered  leares,  along  the  furrowed  road. 
Danced  to  the  music  of  the  fitful  breeze ; 
The  falling  pine-tops  pattered  in  the  wood. 
And  magpies  prated  'mong  the  tall  thin  trees. 
The  robin  hoppcul  beneath  tiie  hawthorn  row. 
The  sad  companion  of  the  yellow  leaves ; 
The  homeward  herd  through  echoing  lanes  did  low, 
And  twittering  sparrows  nestled  "neath  the  eaves. 
The  teal-duck  to  the  moontain-tam  took  wing; 
Twilight  had  hung  her  lamp  above  the  bill ; 
When  I,  a  weary,  wi^om,  guilty  thing, 
Passed  by  the  gateway  to  the  ruined  milL 
Time  bad  not  dianged  the  aspect  of  my  home ; 
The  cottage  with  the  ivied  porch  was  there ; 
The  moDUily  rose  still  hung  in  brilliant  bloom. 
Like  young  hopes  living  tlirough  the  chills  of  eare. 
The  sweetbriar  hedge  that  fenced  the  garden  round. 
The  rustic  seat  beneath  the  old  yew-tree. 
The  grtaaj  knoll,  where  fairy  rings  were  found. 
Were  all  unchanged :  the  change  waa  all  in  me. 
I  gazed  with  sadness  on  lha  scenes  of  youth. 
While  bitter  tears  coursed  down  my  hollow  cheeks ; 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  innocence  and  troth ! 
Of  Bimny  childhood's  gay  and  gnileless  freaks ! 

The  minor  poems  are  but  few;  among  them,  how- 
ever, is  a  charming  sonnet  on  the  Sabbath,  ex- 
prewmg  an  idea  that  must  have  often  occurred 
to  the  solitary  wanderer  on  that  universal  hoUday. 


The  Redeemed  Rone ;  or,  WUUe's  Rett.   By  a  Lady. 
London :  T.  Hatchard,  Piccadilly.  1853. 

This  is  one  of  those  "  good  little  books  "  of  which 
there  are  such  a  prodigious  number,  and  for 
which,  looking  to  the  consumption,  there  must  be 
such  a  prodigious  demand.  Not  being  advocates 
for  cramming  too  much  religion  down  juvenile 
throats,  we  cannot  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
friends.  The  redeemed  rose  is  JIaster  Willie,  a 
little  boy  who  once  told  a  lie,  and  oon&Bsed  it — 
and  was  soon  after  taken  to  bliss,  acoordisg  to 
established  rules  in  such  cases. 


Homaopathy :  itt  Globulet  (Bubbles)  analyst.  Se- 
cond Edition.  By  W.  J.  Cox,  M.R.C.S.,  M.B.,  &c. 
London  :  H.  EUiott,  ia53. 

Honvxopathy  Fairly  Represented^  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Simpson's  "Homoeopathy"  misrepresented.  By 
W.  Henderson,  M.D.  Second  KdiUon.  Edin- 
burgh: Constable  and  Co.  London:  Hamilto*^, 
Adams,  and  Co.  1853. 

Mb.  Cox  is  a  determined  foe  of  the  Homoeopathic 
system  of  cure.    He  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
smash  the  wretched  delusion  to  atoms,  and  he 
sets  about  the  work  more  in  the  spirit  of  an 
iconoclast,  bent  on  the  speedy  and  summary  destruc- 
tion of  new-fangled  idols,  than  in  that  of  an  in- 
quiring philosopher  seardiing  after  truth.  He 
takes  upon  himself  the  office  of  execntiouer  rathci.' 
than  of  judge,  and  in  the  very  act  of  professedly 
examining  the  evidence,  inflicts  capital  punish- 
ment with  all  the  vigour  of  an  angry  partisaii. 
This  is  hardly  fair,  and  however  much  it  may 
minister  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  think 
with  him,  will  damage  both  himself  and  hiu 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public.    His  principal  argument  against  Homoeo* 
pathy  is  derived  from  the  apparent  absurdity  of 
infinitesimal  doses,  and  he  illustrates  this  in  a 
rather  amusing  way.    We  all  know  that  homoeo- 
pathic professors  occasionally  pride  themselves 
upon  their  marvellous  attenuations,  by  means  of 
which  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  medicino 
may  be  subdivided  ad  infinitum ;  but  we  are  not 
aware,  as  some  hfive  alleged,  that  such  infinitesi- 
mal atoms  constitute  their  grand  artilkry  against 
disease.   Ur.  Cox  makes  some  carious  calcula- 
tions on  this  subject:  for  example — if  a  man 
had  resolved  upon  taking  one  grain  of  medicine  in 
globules  of  the  13th  potency,  it  would  employ 
him  22  trillions  of  years  to  do  it,  swallowing 
them  at  the  rate  of  one  a  second.    Further,  the 
size  of  the  mass  he  must  swallow  would  be  rather 
more  in  bulk  than  the  entire  moon — and  if  the 
globules  were  of  the  14  th  potency,  in  order  to  get 
a  grain  of  medicine  into  his  stomach,  he  must 
swallowaquantity  of  inert  sugar  orfluid  menstruum 
amounting  to  twice   the  weight  of  the  whole 
earth.    Again,  had  Adam  commenced  swallowing 
globules  of  the  sixth  power,  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  second,  &om  the  moment  when  he  first  drew 
breath,  and  continued  doing  so  to  the  present 
hour,  he  would  as  yet  only  have  got  through  tl.o 
ninth  part  of  a  grain !  and,  lastly,  it  would  take 
the  whole  popi^tioa  of  the  globe  ^000  years, 
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swallowing  at  the  same  rate,  to  get  through  a 
grain  in  globules  of  Hie  10th  potency.  Froin  all 
this  Mr.  Cox  derives  the  inference  that  the  magi- 
cal globules  really  contain  nothing,  and  refers  us  to 
the  declaration  of  a  London  irholesale  druggist, 
■who  manufactures  axty  pounds  weight  of  homoeo- 
pathic drugs  every  fortnight,-  and  who  has  been 
heard  to  aver  that  the  whole  business  is  a  £irce, 
and  that  really  and  truly  the  drugs  do  contain 
nothing !  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Henderson  says 
■  concerning  this  wholesale  druggist  story,  which 
was  first  promulgated  by  Dr.  (Jlover,  of  New- 
castle. He  argues  fairly  enough  that  the  story  is 
ineredible,  first,  because  no  agent  of  a  firm  would 
reveal  a  fraud  practised  by  his  principals;  se- 
condly, because  it  is  infinitely  more  likely  that 
allopathic  druggists  would  invent  such  a  story, 
than  that  the  other  would  disclose  a  fraud,  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  prove  his  ruin; 
thirdly,  because  no  London  homccopathic  druggist 
exista  who  prepares  any  such  quantity,  nearly  all 
homcQopathic  chemists  preparing  their  own  drugs ; 
and  it  is  incredible,  fourthly,  because  Dr.  Glover 
having  repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  give  the 
name  of  the  fradulent  firm,  has  declined  to  do  so, 
which  it  is  plain  ho  never  would  if  he  were  cer- 
tain of  his  ground,  and  did  not  fear  thid:  compli- 
ance with  the  demand  would  explode  the  whole 
story.  These  considerations  are,  we  think,  quite 
sufficient  to  stamp  the  silly  tale  as  a  malicious 
hoax,  "a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,"  calcu- 
lated only  to  heap  odium  on  themselves.  We  are 
not  partisans  of  either  system,  and  would  secure 
if  possible  fair-play  for  both.  Allopathists  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  fiict  that  homo3opathist3  effect 
cures — and  they  do  not  satisfactorily  show  that, 
in  the  average  of  cases,  the  globules  are  not  quite 
as  successful  as  the  boluses.  In  a  word,  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  two  systems  do  not  tell  against  the 
new  one;  and  so  lon^  as  that  is  the  case  —  so 
long  as  &ctB  and  figures  place  the  one  plan  of 
treatment  on  a  par  with  the  other,  patients  will 
be  found  who  prefer  the  globule  of  sugar,  or  the 
spoonful  of  water,  to  the  bitter  bolus  or  the  griping 
draught.  It  may  bo  that^  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  sickness,  a  strict  and  simple  diet,  upon  which 
both  physician  and  patient  ought  to  mow  much 
more  reliance  thui  they  do,  is  more  efficacious 
than  the  exhibition  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  that 
in  fact  it  often  cures  pleasantly  and  speedily, 
where  the  course  of  medicine,  which  a  dashing 
allopathic  practitioner  would  prescribe,  will  pro- 
long the  disease  and  weaken  the  patient.  Fas  est 
ab  hoste  doceri:  the  medical  world  may  learn 
something  from  homceopathy  when  they  have 
ceased  to  despise  it :  they  have  abandoned  the 
murderous  system  of  depletion,  at  the  instigation 
of  a  few  bold  innovators ;  if  they  derive  more 
regard  for  diet,  and  more  caution  in  the  use  of 
drugs  from  Hahnemann,  they  and  their  patients 
too  may  be  all  the  better  for  it  —  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  some  progress  in  medical  science, 
which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  some  of  its 
professors,  has  aU  but  stood  still  firom  the  days  of 
tialen. 

We  havo  noticed  these  two  books  iogoihcr  fiar 


our  own  convenience ;  they  are  the  antipo^  of 
each  other  in  style  as  well  as  in  matter.  Mr. 
Ueudci'son's  work  is  a  calm,  good-humoured, 
scholarlike,  and  gentlemanly  performance :  in  it  the 
reader  will  fiud  the  rationale  of  homcoopathio 
roctico  fairly  enunciated  and  expliuned,  and  vin- 
icated  with  perfect  good  temper  &om  Ihe  absui-d 
calumnies  which  the  wrath  and  jealousy  of  its 
adversaries  have  heaped  around  it.  Mr.  Cox's 
pamphlet  has  no  claim  to  a  corresponding  cha- 
racter, and  he  never  intended  that  it  should  have  : 
he  would  brain  his  opponents  with  a  club — which, 
however,  is  not  the  best  way  of  proving  that  they 
are  in  the  wrong.  The  effect  of  these  books  upon 
the  public,  different  as  they  are  in  matter  and 
manner,  will,  unless  we  be  much  mistaken,  bo 
one  and  the  samo :  —  both  wiU  make  converts  to 
homceopathy. 

TJie  Art  of  Reasoning :  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Principles  of  Jjopic  iuductive  aud  deductive,  with 
an  Introductory  Outliuo  of  the  History  of  Logic. 
By  Samuel  Neii.  London :  Walton  ami  Maberlv. 
IS53. 

The  substance  of  this  well-considered  and  masterly 
treatise  on  logic  appeared  first  in  the  nimibers  of 
the  "  British  Controversialist."  The  author  has 
carefully  revised  aud  amplified  the  original  p9pcra> 
and  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon  the  public  tiy 
publi^ng  them  in  a  popular  form  at  a  modenito 
price.  We  read  with  pleasure  somo  of  the  papers 
as  they  appeared,  and  can  testify  to  their  merit 
on  the  score  of  practical  utility,  and  to  the  clear 
and  lucid  style  in  which  they  aro  written.  They 
are  preceded,  in  the  present  neat  volume,  by  an 
interesting  sketch  of  tho  riso  aud  progress  of  the 
science  of  Logic.  We  know  of  no  popular  work 
on  this  subject  which  wo  could  more  strongly  ro- 
conunend  to  the  young  student. 

Matf  Dundaa  :  or  Passages  in  Young  Life.  ByMns. 
Thomas  Geldart.  London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and 
Co.   Norwich:  Joaiah  Fletcher.  ly63. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  tho  force 
of  example  upon  the  youthful  and  unformed  cha- 
racter. May  i)unda8  is  a  hvely,  clever,  and  hand- 
some, but  unfortunately  self-sitifioient  young  girL 
At  an  early  age  she  comes  to  London  with  her 
brother  to  seek  the  means  of  providing  for  herself. 
The  brother  is  apprenticed  to  a  aui^eon,  and  May  is 
engaged  as  a  governess.  She  is  beguiled  into  an 
intimacy  with  a  young  fellow  of  good  expecta- 
tions, but  of  no  principle;  and  eventually,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  her  parents  and 
best  friends,  marries  him.  He  leads  her  a  wretched 
life  —  plays  the  part  of  a  selfish  scoimdrel,  a  gam- 
bler, and  a  spendthrift,  and  when  he  has  woU 
nigh  squandered  everything,  is  thrown  firom  his 
horse,  and  dies.  Poor  May,  now  almost  a  penniless 
widow,  returns  with  her  babe  to  her  father's 
house,  and  starts  a  school,  which  prospers,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do  —  and  the  narrative  is  at  an  end. 
This  inartificial  and  very  venewjble  plot  is  very 
charmingly  worlwd  os^jtai4b^ijP@i'€w€Ghiclo 
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of  much  refined  scatiment  and  more  womanly  good 
sense  and  raluable  instruction.  There  arc  scTeral 
scenes  in  humble  life  described  with  a  touching 
efiect — and  the  sketch  of  the  Uarkham  family 
portrays  a  class  which  it  is  more  agreeable  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  in  books  than  in  actual  life. 
We  can  commend  this  Tolnme  to  the  shelrcsof  the 
domestic  library  and  more  especially  where  young 
ladies  are  the  readers. 


I'he  Elhnograpkictil  Library.  The  Native  Races  of 
Uie  Indian  Archipelago.  Papuans,  fiy  Oeoboe 
WiHDsoB  £akl,  M.R.A.S.  London:  Bailliere,  210, 
It^nt-street.  1853. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of 
ethnographical  works  in  the  style  of  the  present 
volume  is  an  undertaking  of  no  trifling  moment. 
The  demand,  however,  for  information  of  the  kind 
which  they  ought  to,  and  doubtless  will,  contain, 
was  never  more  urgent  than  it  in  at  the  present 
hour ;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  may  be 
r^arded  as  tolerably  certain,  if  it  be  carried  out 
with  liberality  and  spirit.  Ethnographers,  of  all 
men,  should  be  the  most  cautious  in  investigating 
the  grounds  of  the  facts  which  they  adduce,  and 
should  possess  such  power  of  discrimination  as  can 
only  be  obtained  through  long  familiarity  with 
what  is  already  known  of  the  different  races  of 
mankind.  The  student  wants  facts  especially ; 
but  of  late  it  has  been  much  easier  to  meet  with 
theories,  and  these  for  the  most  part  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  can  neither  be  established,  nor  con- 
troverted, owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  positive 
knowledge  in  our  possession.  The  author  of  &ia 
first  volume  has  c<Hifined  himself  almost  entirely 
to  Hie  cimipilation.  of  &ot8 — the  gathering  to- 
seUier  under  one  view  of  all  that  is  obtamable 
m>m  reliable  sources  mmcaning  the  difTerent  tribes 
of  the  Papuan  race.  Many  BtertUi^  and  most  in< 
terestiiig  details  will  be  found  in  his  pa^cs,  none 
more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  the  description  of 
the  natives  of  the  Andaman  Idands,  which,  but  for 
want  of  space,  we  would  transfer  to  our  columns. 
The  work  is  well  printed,  is  fiimished  with  a  couple 
of  useful  maps,  and  is  copioxisly  illustrated  with 
coloured  engravings  —  the  last  a  most  important 
point,  it  being  impossible  by  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion to  mark  the  distinctive  differences  characteris- 
ing the  savage  tribes. 

The  Chase  in  Brittany.   By  J.  Hope.  (Travellers' 
Libraiy).   London :  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

Ws  leani  from  Hiis  very  readable  volnme,  that 
game  is  not  much  preserved  in  Brittany,  and  such 
n  thing  as  a  battue  being  unknown,  thoao  who 
would  fin  their  bag  must  work  hard  for  it.  The 
chase  is  really  a  chase  in  the  wilds  of  this  half- 
cultivated,  unenclosed  country;  but  it  has  its 
delights,  and  where  healthful  recreation  and  not 
wholesale  slaughter  is  the  object  of  the  sportsman, 
he  will  hardly  fail  of  being  satisfied.  Poaching, 
it  spears,  is  very  common,  and  cannot  well  be 
prevented}  the  poorest  man  easily  obtains  license 


to  shoot,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  trespasser  is 
warned  off  a  proprietor's  ground.  The  foUowii^ 
is  an  amusing  specimen  of  French  sport : — 

We  had  some  three  miles  to  walk  before  Teuliing  the 

spot,  and  I  commenced  at  a  moderate  pad  of  three  miles 
and  a  half  an  hoar.  "  Ah  1  mon  brave,  mais  marcheK, 
Tite."  '*  All  in  good  time,"  saiA  I ;  "  we  have  plenty 
before  us."  At  length  ire  turned  oat,  and  in  the  first 
stubble  the  dogs  drew  and  pointed.  My  Mend  was  in 
ecstasies.  *<  Toho !  voilal"  I  walked  to  the  nearest 
dog,  who  seemed  close  to  his  game  ;  but  where  was  Mon- 
sieur* He  was  beckoning  to  me,  and  edging  any  ride- 
ways  in  a  mysterious  manner.  What  the  deuce  is  be  at 
—  is  he  ill,  or  going  to  conjure,  or  what  ?  But  on  he 
goes  laterally,  like  a  crab,  with  bis  gun  cocked  and  pointed 
in  an  imaginary  centre,  round  which  he  was  slowly  re- 
volving. I  pushed  on  to  my  dog.  Whirr!  whirr!  rose 
up  a  tine  covey  under  my  nose,  and  with  a  doable  shot 
I  dropped  one ;  bnt  such  a  yell  arose :  "  Sacr-r-r-r-oom  d« 
diable — nom  de  nochon,"  £c.;  and  ap  came  my 
Mend  boiling  agun.  "Boa!"  said  I.  "Bon! — mais 
non!  c'estfortmauvais — nacr-r-rnora  de,"<fec.ic.  I  then 
discovered  that  it  is  Uie  custom,  when  the  dog  point, 
instead  of  going  straight  to  him,  to  circle  round  biiu, 
gradutJly  drawing  to  thu  centre,  until  you  reach  the 
game  or  nothing.  ....  I  loaded,  i»olaNl  up  my 
bird,  and  prepared  to  follow  the  direction  the  covey  bad 
taken  ;  but  *'  Kestez,  moo  ami ;  il  fant  d^je&ner  d'^mrd ; 
the  birds  will  scatter  while  we  are  eating."  "  True ;  but 
why  eat  at  all  now  T"  "  Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want 
my  breakfast."  ....  Farther  on  in  the  day,  when 
we  were  eating  again,  all  of  a  sudden  a  faaie  jumped  out 
of  the  hedge,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  we 
were  sitting.  Oh,  what  a  row!  Sacr-r-r-r-mg  like  a  rost; 
wheel.  My  friend  fiew  up,  seized  his  gun,  and  sla|>pe(l 
both  barreU  at  apall.  Pubs  shook  berscut,  and  bounced 
back  again  into  the  hedge;  and  headlong  after  her  dashed 
dogs  beating  and  the  chasseur.  The  hedge  was  eiior- 
moasly  tbtok,  and  fDU  of  the  most  prickly  briars  that  ever 
grew.  My  friend,  ftall  of  ardour,  launched  h™anif  fiom 
the  bank  right  into  the  middle  of  all,  and  there  he  stud 
like  a  fly  in  a  glu«>pot,  bnt  withal  most  grievously  tor- 
mented, and  not  able  to  stir  an  inch.  "  Alt  sitting  on  a 
thorn,"  like  Philomel,  he  sung  for  help ;  but  had  my  life 
depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have  helped  him,  and  laughed 
till  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down.  At  last  he  came  out  piece- 
meal, execrating  puss,  me,  the  briars ;  but  swearing  to 
bu  comfort  that  he  had  Idlled  the  hare,  which,  howeva, 
was  fields  away,  and  none  the  worse.  The  end  of  all 
was,  that,  the  game  being  thin,  he  Look  to  shooting  black- 
birds, and  wc  pai-ted.  He  returned  in  the  evening  with 
three  blackbirds  and  a  thnuih,  but  full  of  ardour,  and 
exclaiming  about  the  bonne  eluute  we  had  had. 


27ie  Drying  up  of  the  Eaphrates ;  or,  the  Down/iill 
of  Tarkey  prophetically  contitleretl.  By  JoH.'i 
AiTON,  B.D.  Loudon:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 
Edinburgh  :  John  Menzies.  1853. 

Tbs  author  of  "  The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  ICa- 
homet,  and  the  Pope/'  of  whom  we  hope  oar 
readers  hav^  a  pleasant  remembrance,  finds  the 
downfall  of  the  Turkish  empire  foretold  in  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  also  prophetically  re- 
presented in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Kc- 
velatiotts ;  but  the  clearest  prediction  to  this  effect 
he  considers  to  bo  that  in  Kev.  xvi.  12,  "  And  the 
sixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  great 
river  Euphrates,  and  the  water  thereof  was  dried 
up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  East  might 
be  prepared." 

This  (says  he)  is  the  most  dif«ctjpredictioQ  of  any  in 
refierence  to  the  Tuii%|||^mVLjCl>OMit»d  too  erf  i» 
iccompUshmeot,  as  one  of  the  steps  iir%e  stair,  is  Ha- 
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tinoMy  markeJ  oat;  and  the'events  which  have  happened, 
and  which  are  now  evolving,  are  indisputable  as  appli- 
cable alone  to  Turkey.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the 
brass  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  kinffdoms  have  pm^-;ed  away  ; 
tliree  of  Daniel's  beasts  have  departed ;  John's  seals  have 
all  been  (^»ened — his  tmmpets  have  til  been  sounded — 
and  five  of  his  vials  have  oeen  poured  oat,  the  last  one 
five  years  ago,  on  the  seat  of  the  beast,  when  the  Pope 
fled  in  the  thsguise  of  a  flunkey  from  Borne,  &c.  &e. 

Wo  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  good  man's 
pamphlet  for  the  completion  of  his  illustrative 
commentary,  for  which  we  have  not  space  in  our 
columns,  and  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the  character, 
not  of  a  divine,  but  of  a  tnio  British  patriot,  and 
speaks  out  boldly  too,  upon  a  question  upon  which 
ho  has  earned  the  right  to  be  eloquent,  as  well  by : 
personal  experience  as  by  carefiil  study  and  ob- 
Bcrration.  He  sums  up  the  history  of  the  quarrel 
in  the  following  brief  paragraph :  — 

Kusnia  tried  to  pick  n  qaorrel  with  the  Grand  Sultan. 
Therefore,  I'rince  Mt'ii^^chikoff  deliberately  insulted  D'uad 
Efi'endi,  then  minister  of  Foreign  affiurs  in  Turkey,  who 
iiDQtediately  gave  in  his  resignation.  In  the  same  iipirit, 
certain  propositions  were  made  by  Russia  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  with  a  demand  that  these  should  be  witli- 
held  from  the  knowledge  of  the  representatives  of  the 
other  powera  of  Kurope.  Then  a  convention  wa.s  pro- 
posed in  one  form ;  and  afterwards  a  convention  was  pro- 
posed iu  another  form.  Another  note  was  presented  to 
Turkey  as  the  ultimatum,  with  the  threat  that,  if  the 
terms  of  it  were  not  agreed  to  by  the  Sultan,  the  Russian 
ambassador  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Coustanlinoplc, 
adding  that  Russia  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  very 
great  c\ils  that  must  ensue.  They  founded  certain  other  ; 
demands,  at  the  same  time  threatening  that  if  those  de- 
mands were  not  acceded  to,  they  would  send  an  army 
across  the  Pruth,  and  occupy  the  Danubian  provinces. 
Kussia  did  so  accordingly,  which  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  invasion,  in  direct  nolation  of  existing 
treaties.  The  momant  the  Hussions  mode  their  aggres- 
sion on  Turkey,  the  combined  fleets  of  Kngland  and 
France  should  have  entered  the  Dardanelles,  and  thus 
have  advanced  or  retired  step  by  step  with  llussia. 
Thus  decisive  proof  would  have  been  aS'orded,  that 
tliis  country  and  France  meant  i«ally  to  support  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This  movement  would  also  have  been 
useful,  in  case  the  Sultan  should  require  asfdstance 
against  the  violent  excitement  of  his  own  subjects.  But 
the  golden  opportunity  was  lost, 

Mr.  Alton  scouts  the  notion  that  Turkey  acta 
as  a  fender  to  the  British  poroessions  in  India,  and 
has  no  fear  of  Kussia  attempting  any  conquest  in 
that  direction,  even  were  the  armies  of  the  Czar 
in  possession  of  Constantinople ;  considering  that 
it  would  not  bo  worth  his  while  to  do  it.  He  is 
fdrthar  of  opinion,  that  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey  would  rejoice  to  see  her  in  the  posses- 
aion  of  the  Russians,  becauBO,  like  themselves,  they 
mainly  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  Turkey  in 
his  view  is  not  worth  preserving ;  its  decay  is 
almost  complete,  and  its  downfall  not  to  be  la- 
m^ted ;  the  reign  of  SI ohamedanism  being  the 
most  fonnidable  obstruction  to  the  Christianization 
of  the  Eastern  world.  As  Turkey  is  fated  to  fall 
at  no  very  distant  period,  he  looks  forward  to  .the 
grand  deiaole  as  an  event  the  most  profoundly  in- 
teresting to  all  nations,  and  most  especially  so  to 
Great  Britain.  She  will  he  involved  in  the  in- 
evitable war  that  will  follow ;  and  he  counsels 
her  thus  to  act : — 


Oar  Indian  empire  reqtiires  that  Egj-pt  should,  one 
way  or  another,  be  under  our  thumb,  if  not  octnally  in  Our 
own  hands :  and  it  vefre  better  that  we  laid  bold  of 
Syiia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Asia  Minor,  than  that  France  or 
Russia  were  permitted  to  do  so,  and  thereby  to  command 
tndia  and  the  high  road  to  it  through  the  valleys  of  tha 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  'With  this  view,  when  the 
general  scramble  begins  for  the  several  portions  of  this 
vast  empire,  England  will  do  well  to  catch  hold  of  Bey- 
rout  .  .  .  .,  the  only  safe  roadstead  and  most  important 
harbour  for  our  ships  between  Alexandria  ana  Scan- 
deroon  —  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  the  mart  of  Syrian 
commerce,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Christian  missions. 
A  squadron  of  our  war-ships,  riding  in  this  bay,  and 
steering  along  the  coast,  would  also  command  Tripoli, 
the  general  rendezvous  of  travellers  on  their  way  to  Le- 
banon, Latachia,  and  Gabill,  celebrated  for  growing  the 
finest  tobacco  in  the  world.  It  would  command  Antioch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontos,  from  whence  a  railway  may 
be  constructed  over  to  the  vale  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
down  to  the  head  of  the  I'ersian  Gulf;  and  Scanderoon, 
one  of  the  main  gates  to  the  far  East,  the  port  of 
.\leppo,  and  the  mouth  of  the  passes  leading  to  Nineveh, 
Uogdad,  and  Babylon,  and  to  which  the  whole  commerce 

of  nortbLm  Syria  is  brought  A  frigate  and  a  few 

companies  on  sliore  would  protect  the  beautiful  and 
classic  island  of  Khoiles,  and  its  harbour  of  fortifications 
as  belon^ng  to  Great  Britain,  whenever  the  Sultan  could 
no  longi.-r  retain  them.  Then  and  thus,  with  Gibraltar 
at  the  cntnmce  of  the  Mediterranean,  Malta  in  the 
middle,  and  the  healthy,  fertile,  and  fortified  Khodes  at  the 
head  of  it,  that  great  inland  ftea  were  all  our  own.  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria  would  become  provinces 
of  England,  and  every  road  to  our  Indian  enormous  terri- 
tories, of  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
would  be  barred  against  every  invader  from  Europe.  And 
more  than  all  that,  much  as  it  is,  the  Western  Asiatics 
and  Syrians,  and  Cyprians,  too,  would  become  Christian- 
ized,  these  territories  colonized,  and  civilized,  and  Sax- 
onized,  and  n  way  prepared  for  the  kings  of  the  East. 
Should  the  obtnining  of  all  these  important  ends  cost 
as  a  war,  what  ministry  can  help  it,  and  what  man,  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it,  would  grudge  the  expense  of 
conducting  it  to  a  snocssfhl  issue  ? 

Bravo,  the  Rev.  John  Aiton  !  Who  says  there 
is  no  ambition  under  a  presbyter's  gown  ?  If  this 
also  is  a  prophecy,  and  is  fated  to  be  fulfilled,  wo 
hope  that  he  by  whom  it  has  been  so  manfully 
delivered,  may  uve  to  witness  its  accomplishment. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  extracts  from  this 
vigorous  and  characteristic  brochure.  Let  the 
reader  procure  it  by  all  means;  he  will  never  re- 
gret the  shilling  it  will  cost  him. 

Memoirs  of  an  Ex'Cajiuckin ;  or.  Scenes  0/  Modern 
Monattic  Life.  By  Giboiamo  Volpr,  a  Converted 
Priest.    I^ndon  :  Partridge  und  Oakey.  1853. 

If  wo  had  not  known  before  that  monks  are  but 
men,  and  that  priests  commit  as  many  peccadilloes 
as  common  mortals,  we  might  have  learned  as 
much  from  this  book.  It  is  but  a  simple  narrativo 
of  facts  which  even  Soman  Catholics  themselves 
will  not  care  much  to  deny,  and  which,  however 
enormous  thc^  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  tender 
Christians,  wUl  be  regarded  by  men  of  the  world 
but  as  mere  matters  of  course.  There  are  revolting 
cruelties  practised  within  the  enclosures  of  monas- 
tic wells,  and  as  Protestants  we  are  of  course  in- 
dignant at  such  things  being  allowed ;  but  cruellaeB 
\  quite  as  great  are  common  in  omf  own  wsan^  and 
workhouses  whereTerptiiiileru!«iBid^w^j^um- 
stances,  bad  men  exerdso  irresponsible  control. 
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Capuchin  monlcB  voTvcd  to  purity  acciunulato  in 
prirate  hoards  of  ivcalth ;  and  we  rail  at  their 
hypocrisy,  as  though  the  Bame  thing,  bating  the 
cowl  and  shaven  crown,  were  not  juBt  as  common 
as  daylight  among  the  Evangelical  preachers  of 
London  and  those  staunch  Protestant  mastiffs  who 
have  made  such  a  capital  property  of  the  Pope's 
bull.  As  an  unadorned  narrative  of  the  life  of  a 
Capuchin,  from  his  first  noviciate  in  hoyhood  to 
his  ordination  and  missionary  experiences,  this 
little  work  is  one  of  considerable  value,  and  all 
the  more  so  as  it  is.  evidently  free  from  exaggera- 
tion and  from  all  malice  and  invective.  The 
autiior  has  not  written  for  the  sake  of  effect,  but 
has  related  his  own  experience  faithAilly  and 
simply,  leaving  it  to  work  its  own  result  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  "We  shall  give  a  single 
extract  descriptive  of  an  individual,  the  type,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  a  rather  numerous  class  in- 
tended by  Nature  for  commercial  activities,  and 
dragged  by  circumstances  into  holy  oi-ders. 

I  knew  of  a  Oapui^liin  priest,  who  alioudoned  the  oriler, 
and  became,  I  believe,  sceptiioL  Thin  man  possessed 
sixteen  ihouaiind  Roman  scudi,  which  in  Italy  is  con- 
sidered a  fortune.  Lucking  the  ordinary  means  of  the 
friturs  for  accumulating  muuey,  ho  had  recounte  to  extra- 
ordinary methods  o£  enriduu^  himself.  He  invented 
maa)ie8  of  every  description,  luid  pocketed  the  money 
that  was  ptud  for  them.  It  is  well  known  that  neither 
mas-snor  anyotharrite  of  the  Catholic  church  is  performed 
without  payment.  Only  one  mass  can  properly  be  said 
for  each  day,  except  on  ChrisUuaa-day,  when  three  are 
sud.  But  AG!  werd  far  too  few  to  satisfy  his  deuires ; 
3,000  would  seaieeiy  content  him.  Masses  from  the 
missions,  masses  fhnn  the  coDvent,  masses  from  the 
sacristy,  masses  from  kgades,  masses  from  devotees, 
masses  from  penitents,  masses  from  the  devout,  masses, 
in  short,  too  numerous  to  mention,  sprung  from  his  brain. 
His  imaginative  faculties  were  so  active  that  he  would 
never  have  exhausted  his  stock  of  masses,  had  he  Uved  to 
the  age  of  Metha»elah.  His  ingenious  contrivance  was 
discovered,  but  he  managed  to  escape  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical inquisition ;  and,  of  coarse,  no  other  had  the  power 
to  impeach  and  condemn  him,  the  matter  being  entirely 
beyond  the  reaoh  of  civil  investigation. 

A  8wnmer's-4ay  Dream;  with  other  Poemt.  By 
Hbnbt  Fbancis  Robinson.  London:  W.  Pick- 
ering. 1853. 

We  had  nearly  pitched  this  volume  into  the  waste 
paper  basket,  in  a  fit  of  wrath  and  something 
else,  on  glancing  at  the  first  four  lines.  Here 
they  arc : 

The  poet's  mind,  of  noble  mould, 

As  poets  ought  to  be  ; 
For  more  than  all  the  dross  of  gold, 
Loves  Nature's  beauty.  (.!!!} 

"Who  wonld  have  imagined  that  the  hand' which 

committed  such  unmitigated  doggerel  as  that  to 
paper  and  to  print,  could  by  any  possibility  write 
anything  worth  reading.  Fortunately,  however^ 
we  were  led  to  dive  a  little  further  into  the 
volume,  and  were  soon  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  presence  of  many  really  charming  passages, 
marked  by  the  melodious  expression  of  just  and 
natural  sentiments.  "We  must  quote  one  of  them 
at  once,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  take  the 
t5ste  of  that  villanous  introduction  out  of  the 


reader's  monUi.  Hero  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
decline  of  life: — 

Why,  as  the  day  declines,  must  we  too  lose 
The  new-born  sense  of  renovated  youth, 
And  happiness  complete?    And  as  the  world 
Kttch  moment  older  grows,  why  do  we  seem 
To  grow  in  spirit  older  with  it  too? 
Why  does  the  pageant  of  the  setting  son 
Stir  memory  to  sadness,  and  the  clouds 
Which  gather  at  deponing  day,  seem  tinged 
With  reminiscent  glories  that  lead  back, 
As  in  a  fairy  bwk,  the  time-worn  heart, 
Down  to  a  younger  land?    Why  do  we  paosc, 
And  startle  at  the  shadows  of  our  years. 
Fast  gathering  round  us,  like  autumnal  leaves 
Strewn  on  deserted  shores  ?   Or  oftentimos 
Gaze  from  the  dreary  solitude  of  age 
Into  the  backward  past,  until  our  oyes 
Fill  with  regretful  tears  ; — as  we  luay  watch 
From  off  the  stem  of  some  swift  gliding  bark 
A  loved,  familiar  coast,  whose  outhne  long 
Retains  our  aching  sight,  until  it  dips 
Below  the  rising  wave,  and  henceforth  has 
To  us  existi^nce  but  in  memoiy? 

Wo  cannot  find  space  for  the  answer  to  this  per- 
tinent question,  which  every  man  however  can 
answer  for  himself.  These  two  short  extoacts 
must  suffice  for  oar  purpose ;  and  they  will  servo 
to  characterise  Mr.  Robinson's  production  more 
faithfully  than  anything  we  could  say  c(mceming 
it.  It  appears  to  us  a  strange  bundle  of  contra- 
rieties,  in  which  are  many  things  delightful  to 
read  and  suggestive  of  old  and  dear  rcKembranccs 
—  and  almost  as  many  which  are  beneath  criti- 
cism, and  smack  more  of  the  metre  of  the  Seven 
Dials  than  of  any  other  style  of  literature  with 
which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted.  Cut  down 
your  book  at  least  one-third,  Mr.  Bobinson,  and 
you  shall  gain  ten  times  the  number  of  readers. 


ChrotUeUs  selected  from  the  Original*  of  CartaphHtit, 
th«  Wandering  Jew.  Embracing  a  period  of  nine- 
teen centuries.  Kow  first  revealed  to  and  edited 
by  David  Hoffman,  Hon.  J.U.D.  of  Gott^en. 
Vol.  II.   London  :  T.  Bosworth.  18&g. 

In  this,  the  second  volume  of  Uiis  "  strange  event- 
ful history,"  the  Wandering  Jew  continues  the 
story  of  bis  life,  with  its  awful  changes,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  third  to  nearly  the  dose  of 
the  sixth  century.  At  Home  he  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Tertulliau,  whose  correspondence 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  m^ny  curious  records,  and 
carries  on  the  narrative  of  events  which  take  place 
in  the  eternal  city  while  Cartaphilus  is  travelling 
through  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  the  three  cen- 
turies of  which  this  volume  fbrms  a  kind  of  bio- 
graphical history,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  aU 
the  most  celebrated  characters  of  that  long  poiod, 
and  the  acts  of  their  whole  lives  are  passed  under 
review,  and  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  which 
they  exercised  upon  the  world,  is  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  impartial  judgment.  -  The  unhappy 
Jew  himself  imdergoes  three  several  transforma- 
tions —  one  at  the  end  of  each  century  of  exi'^t- 
ence  —  and  each  tim&  his  youth  is  renewed  in 
outward  form  and  beauty,  while  the  old  heart 
yet  bums  and  withers  within.    Thtt^rst  of  thc^  j 
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three  tranflfonaations  is  eiTccted  by  the  foun- 
dering of  a  vessel  at  soa,  in  which  he  is  sub- 
merged and  borne  to  the  bottom,  where  he  seems 
to  spend  a  long  though  indefinite  period,  and 
where  he  becomes  femiliar  with  the  monsters  and 
mysteries  of  the  great  deep.  At  length  he  feels 
the  transformation  suddenly  accomplished,  and 
darts  up  to  the  sur&ce  in  the  form  of  a  young 
man  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  is  yet  in  imie  to 
escape  by  the  boat  —  having  really  been  under 
uratcr  but  ten  minutes.  The  next  transformation 
is  by  fire :  he  leaps  in  a  fit  of  delirium  into  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  and  after  undei^ing  indescri- 
bable tortures,  wluch  by  degrees  harden  him  to 
the  endurance  of  them,  has  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  mpterious  operations  of  fire,  upon  which  he 
philosophise,  we  must  confess,  not  very  intelli- 
gibly. But  an  eruption  takes  place,  and  the 
luckless  Jew  is  shot  forth  in  the  shape  of  a 
shrunken  aad  hideous  nionstcr,  again  to  wander 
through  the  world  for  another  century,  the  object 
of  imiversal  alarm  and  disgust.  He  spends  the 
last  ten  years  in  Constantinople,  where  ho  has  a 
presentiment  that  he  is  turning  into  stone.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  his  destiny  brings  him  to  the 
Grotto  of  Antiparos,  where  he  is  struck  motion- 
less by  a  mortal  chill,  and  in  the  course  of  ten 
months  and  devcn  days  is  petrified  into  a  mass 
of  rock,  from  which  ho  emeiges  like  a  young 
bird  from  its  shell,  again  to  resume  his  eternal 
vagabondisings.  These  strange  and  fanciful  meta- 
morphoses are  evidently  adopted  by  tho  author 
to  serve  as  occamons  for  introducing  a  mass  of 
very  various  and  curious  speculations  of  a  philo- 
sophic kind,  which  he  might  not  think  proper  to 
propound  in  a  more  serious  form,  and  which  yet 
may,  for  all  we  know,  contain  his  real  opinions 
in  regard  to  subjects,  concerning  which  the  in- 
vestigations of  scientific  and  learned  men  have  as 
yet  elicited  nothing  decidedly  satisfactory.  Alto- 
gether this  story  is  one  fraught  with  wonders. 
It  will  have  an  indefinable  charm  for  a  certain 
class  of  readers  —  and  it  will  be  an  incomprehen- 
sible riddle  to  not  a  few  —  but  to  all  who  possess 
it  it  will  prove  a  magazine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, interspersed  with  natural  sentiments,  and  at 
times  with  strangely  singular  opinions. 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Charles  Webster,  Founder  of  St. 
Peter'*  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  i£c.  "With  an  Account 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  of  the  High  Church, 
Edinburgh.  By  Gbace  Websteb.  Edinburgh : 
Sutherland  and  Knox.  1833. 

As  a  general  rule,  biogra^es  should  not  be  writ- 
ten by  relatives,  who  are  not  in  their  right  place 
when  sitting  in  judgment  on  the  characters  of  those 
in  whose  memories  they  have  a  personal  interest. 
It  is  rarely  that  the  public  gets  an  honest  verdict 
when  such  is  the  case ;  and  the  only  apology  for 
the  practice  is,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  stranger 
to  the  deceased  who  is  in  possession  of  the  requi- 
site information  and  willing  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  difficulty  could  haidly  have  existed  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  we  regret,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  the  lady  who  has  written  this  volume  as 


for  that  of  the  departed  worthies  who  are  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  that  she  did  not  transfer  the  business  to 
a  less  partial  and  more  competent  hand.    But  it 
is  plain  that  her  object  has  been  to  make  a  book 
rather  than  to  write  a  biography  j  and  we  have 
here,  in  consequence,  four  hundred  pages  of  ex- 
tracts from  previous  writers  mixed  up  with  ori- 
ginal r^marole  and  twaddle,  false  sentiment  and 
villanouB  grammar,  containing  altogether  less  in- 
formation concerning  the  Doctors  AVebster,  than 
might  have  been  given  in  fifty  pages  by  any  ono 
who  knew  how  to  give  it.   In  addition  to  the 
lady's  own  biography  of  Alexander  "Webster,  wo 
have,  lugged  in,  the  entiie  article  from  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  firitannica,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
reprint  of  his  pamphlet  on  that  notable  phenome- 
non, the  Cumbuslang  Kevival,  which  occupies 
nearly  fourscore  pages !    Penny- a- lining  is  child's 
play  compared  to  this.    If  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  allowable,  Grace  Webster  may  per|)c- 
trate  ten  volumes  in  less  time  than  she  would 
"crochet"  one  table  cover;  and  wc  may  see  all 
our  ladies  throwing  aside  their  knitting  needlt-s 
and  taking  to  author-craft,  armed  with  pen  and  ink 
and  monster  pairs  of  shears!    Having  at  last 
buried  Dr.  Alexander,  the  writer  regales  us  with 
an  account  of  his  house,  and  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, that  the  doctor's  study  was  an  oblong 
wainscotted  apartment — that  the  dining-room 
had  wainscot  on  one  side  and  paper  hangings  on 
the  other  —  that  the  mantel-pieces  were  of  mar- 
ble—  that  the  house  was  composed  of  threo 
stories — that  an  eminent  physician  admired  tho 
staircase —  that  the  window-shutters  were  secured 
by  wooden  bars,  &c-  &c.,  and  she  deplores  the  fiict 
that  the  house  no  longer  exists,  having  been  swept 
off  by  the  mareh  of  modem  improvements.  What 
a  tremendous  loss  it  must  have  been  to  the  world ! 
The  memoir  of  Dr.  Charles  Webster  is  meagre  in 
the  extreme,  and  utterly  fails  of  imparting  any 
idea  of  the  man.    It  is  eked  out  by  rambling  ac- 
counts of  other  persons ;  among  the  rest  is  his 
brother  George,  who  hvcd  beyond  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  died  with  all  his  teeth  in  his  head, 
white  and  sound  — not  so  much  as  a  single  carious 
grinder  — "  a  result,  no  doubt,  of  godliness,  which 
hath  the  promise,"  &c.  as  our  admiring  biographer 
piously  remarks.    The  penultimate  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  domestic  servants  of  the  Websters, 
who  are  all  deemed  worthy  of  lasting  remem- 
brance ;  and  John,  and  Betty,  and  Nanny,  and  Lily, 
who  rubbed  and  scrubbed  about  house,  and 
blacked  the  shoes  and  washed  the  faces  of  tho 
young  folks,  have  eaoh  honourable  mention ;  and 
we  are  told  that  when  Betty  could  scmbno  longer, 
she  got  a  situation  as  housekeeper  at  the  Methodist 
chapel.    If  our  readers  are  desirous  of  more  of 
such  edifying  information,  we  must  refer  them  to 
the  volume.    We  have  no  doubt  the  writer  is  a 
well-meaning  lady,  who  would  rule  her  housy 
excellently,  according  to  the  good  otd- fashioned 
system ;  but  she  made  an  enormous  blimder  when 
she  set  about  writing  a  book,  a  labour  for  which 
she  has  not  a  sii^e  intellectual  qwilification. 

Qiailked  by  G  O  Og  Ic 
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The  Pathohgij  and  Trmiment  of  Pulmonary  Tuber- 
etiloBis ;  and  on  ths  local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal 
and  Laryngeal  Dtseaset  frequently  mistaken  for,  or 
asiocuited  with.  Phthisis,  liy  J.  H.  Bennett, 
]^[.D.,F.K.S.E.  Edinburgli:  Sutberland  and  Kuox. 
Londou :  Siiupkin,  Marshall,  aud  Co.  lub'i. 

We  cannot  bnt  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  medical  science,  and  we  would 
strongly  call  the  attention  of  our  medical  friends 
to  it,  because  it  casts  a  gleam  of  hope  upon  a 
somlnro  and  gloomy  subject,  and  holds  out  a  pro- 
mise which  every  man  in  the  profession  is  bound 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  realise.  Xothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  than  the  proofs 
fhnushed  in  this  volume  of  the  possibility  of  ar- 
resting pulmonary  disease,  even  after  it  has  made 
alarming  progress  —  and  of  preventing  its  usually 
fatal  termination.  The  cases  recorded  here  do 
not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  it  is,  therefore,  imperative  upon  the 
whole  profession  to  investigate  the  mattor  fairly 
and  at  once,  and  to  give  to  sufferers  the  immediate 
advantage  that  may  accrue  &om  the  adoption  of 
the  treatment  here  recommended.  Another  sub- 
ject, too,  of  scarcely  lees  importance,  will  be  found 
pntctically  treated  in  the  Cases  of  Fhar^mgeal 
Disease,  recorded  and  commuted  upcm  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  volume.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  there  are  tens  of  tikousands  of 
persons  in  the  country  at  this  moment  labouring 
uudcr  gloomy  apprehensions  of  death  impeding 
from  consumption,  whose  diseases  are  merely  pha- 
rjTigeal,  and  who  would  be  restored  to  cheerful- 
ness by  the  hare  perusal  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
this  work.  They  would  there  see  from  what  a 
comparatively  trifling  cause  their  apprehensions 
have  arisen,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  necessary 
I'ical  applications,  get  rid  of  them  for  ever. 
Though  i)r.  Bennett's  work  is  a  purely  practical 
treatise,  it  is  not  wanting  in  sound  reason  and 
argument  —  and  we  confidently  anticipate  for  it 
an  extensivo  and  favourable  reception. 

A  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and 
Practical ;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Students.  By  Jauls  Tbottkr.  Edinburgh : 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  lioudon:  Simpkin,  Alarsfaall, 
and  Co.  1B53. 

This  volome  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  com- 
plete system,  of  uithmetic,  not  a  mere  elementary 
work,  bnt  that  and  something  more.  The  author 
says  in  his  pre&ce,  that  bis  cbief  aim  has  been  ' '  to 
teach  not  the  mechanical  part  of  the  science  only, 
but  real  arithmetic,  by  framing  the  exercises  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  reason  upon 
the  matter,  and  thus  to  become  a  self-instructor." 
There  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  new 
exercises  in  this  volume,  and  above  two  hundred 
worked  at  length  and  minutely  explained.  For 
all  practical  purposes  this  is  enough  and  more  than 
enough.  The  whole  of  the  exercises  have  been 
prepmxid  with  a  view  of  familiarising  ihb  learner 
wiUi  the  details  of  actual  business. 


I  Spain,  itt  Pontion  and  £vangelizativn,  tie.  By 
:    James  Thomson.    Londou :  Partridge  and  Otkiy. 

I  ib;>3. 

I  Those  who  desire  to  know  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  Spain  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  pamphlet.  The 
,  author  who  was  formerly  the  agent  of  the  Bible 
I  Society,  is  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  peninsula.  Several  interesting  papers 
on  Portugal  are  added,  and  some  important  parti- 
culars are  given  with  regard  to  that  countiy  not 
usually  mentioned  in  the  diaries  of  travellers. 

Tlie  Scottish  Rciieiv.  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Social 
Progress  and  General  LiteratiU'e.  No.  IV.  October, 
l^^'i.   (jlasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  Lef^e. 

The  present  number,  which  completes  the  first 
volume  of  this  able  review,  commences  with  au 
interesting  and  amusing  paper  on  the  Eationale  of 
Electro -Biology.  The  subject  is  philosophically 
considered,  in  as  intelligible  a  manner  as  need  be, 
and  several  very  remarkable  narratives  are  intro- 
duced by  way  of  illustration.  Ten  years  ago  not 
one  of  them  would  have  found  credence  —  now 
the  case  is  altogether  different,  and  the  general 
mind  is  looking,  not  for  the  evidence  of  collusiou 
or  imposture,  but  for  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  facts  which  challenge  observation.  We  an 
willing  to  accept  the  solution  of  the  writer  of  the 
above  article ;  but  it  is  Bu^^festivo  of  a  furthec 
secret  not  yet  revealed.  The  remaining  nine 
articles  in  this  numb»'  are  all  good,  ai^  upon 
topics  of  present  interest. 

Medical  Reform  :  being  the  Sketch  qf  a  Plan  far  a 
yalioiuil  Institute  of  Medidne.  By  Azygos. 
Londou  :  Partridge  and  Oakcy.  1853. 

Azi'oos  is  scandalized  at  the  present  position  of  the 
medical  practitioners  of  this  conntzy.  He  ranks 
them  as  the  second  body  in  the  state,  assuming 
the  dei^  to  be  the  first  From  the  want  of  pro- 
per organization  they  are,  according  to  his  view, 
in  an  antnnalous  position,  discreditablo  alike  to 
the  government  and  to  the  healing  science.  The 
profession  is  a  hi^  lottery,  in  which  thoe  are 
but  few  prizes,  wMch,  when  they  come  at  all, 
come  in  the  shape  of  excessive  popularity — and 
he  hints  that  the  very  popular  physician  is  the 
very  worst  whom  a  patient  can  consult.  He  seea, 
on  an  average,  upwards  of  forty  patients  before 
noon,  and  supposing  him  to  commence  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  will  give  him  exactly 
six  minutes  to  the  individual  examination  and 
prescription  of  every  patient !  He  is  driven  to 
take  retuge  in  a  few  simple  formularies,  which  he 
knows  at  least  are  harmless.  Weak-minded  imi- 
tators copy  his  nostrums,  and  in  the  end  the  medical 
art  is  degraded  by  the  means  of  its  brightestom- 
ments  —  so  that  large  practices,  the  only  prizes 
which  the  profession  offers  at  present  to  its  mem- 
bers, are  in  many  ways  its  bane.  For  one  who 
gets  such  a  prize  there  are  a  hundrQ^,  it  may 
be,  equally  deserving,  who  get  bb^Ocs,  and  ore 
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martyred  in  various  vr&ya,  and  whoso  knowledge 
and  intellect  arc  lost  to  tlxo  public,  for  lack  of  re- 
cognition. The  author  of  this  pamphlet  would 
reform  this  altogether ;  and  to  that  ond  he  pro- 
poses the  cstahlishment  of  a  Royal  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain,  halving  for  its  local  habita- 
tion a  suitable  pile  of  buildings  on  a  scale  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  and  controlling  the  whole  medical 
staff  of  the  country.  It  should  consist  of  five 
different  departments  —  the  Scientific,  the  Educa- 
tional, the  Practical,  the  Financial,  and  the  Poli- 
tical and  Miscellaneous.  What  is  to  be  done  by 
the  heads  and  functionaries  of  each  of  these  de- 
partments he  sets  forth  at  length.  If  his  plan 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  powers  that 
be,  we  will  turn  to  it  again  and  discuss  its  feasi- 
bility ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  all  conCCTUed,  as  containing  some  good 
points  which  show  at  least  a  tendeiuy  to  the  re- 
form of  popular  a1»urdities. 

AldamoH  Ralph ;  or  the  History  of  the  Borough  and 
OorporatMm  of  tlie  Borough  of  inUoteacre,  Sc. 
By  Adau  Hoenbook.  London:  Gr.  Boutledge 
and  Co.  1853. 

The  story  of  Alderman  Ralph  opens  in  a  public- 
house  parlonr,  where  a  coterie  of  knaves  and 
honest  men,  but  blockheads  for  the  most  part,  are 
assembled  to  drivel  nonsense  and  to  pay  their 
deroirs  to  Bir  John  Barleycorn.  They  are  thrown 
into  consternation  by  the  apparition  of  a  man 
-who  walks  in  and  oalls  for  a  pint  of  olo,  and  then, 
drinking  it,  walks  out  again.  Upon  tbis  prodi- 
gious event,  which  is  to  Adam  Hornbook's  novel 
what  the  siege  of  Troy  is  to  the  "Biad,"  hinges 
the  whole  stoiy.  Thoro  are  some  dozen  or  more 
characters  in  the  book,  but  they  are  cast  too  much 
in  one  mould,  being  all  fools — the  old  alderman 
himself  differing  from  the  rest  mainly  by  lying 
B-bed,  ill  of  the  spleen,  during  a  good  part  of  the 
ffijtion  of  the  drama.  The  only  two  who  stand 
ont  a  little  in  relief  from  the  others  are,  Jack  Jigg, 
the  fiddler,  who  is  at  once  a  drunken  thief  and  a 
model  of  morality  and  Christiau  virtue ;  and 
Dingyleaf,  a  sort  of  travestde  of  Dominie  Sampson 
turned  rogue.  There  are  two  notable  villains, 
Lawyer  Threap  and  Sir  Nigel  Kickem,  common- 
place scamps  both,  whom  the  author  pistols  with- 
out remorse  when  he  wants  them  out  of  the  way 
— and  two  heroines,  one  a  good  girl  who  minds 
her  cookers-hook  and  her  siok  uncle;  and  the 
other  a  sentimental  nondescript^  who  fliris  with  the 
baronet  and  with  the  alderman's  apprentice,  giving 
the  latter  the  preference  when  the  former  has  run 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.  The  toll-keeper,  Gre- 
gory, is  the  goblin  of  the  piece,  and  he  is  a  very 
nseftil  subject  indeed  to  the  author,  being  a  sort  of 
moral  Proteus,  now  a  fiend  of  darkness,  now  an 
angel  of  light — now  a  desperate  savage,  and  anon 
as  gentle  as  a  lamb — becoming  anything  or  every- 
thing to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  dram^.  Ad^ 
Hornbook,  following  the  example  of  fielding, 
divides  his  romance  into  books,  and  gives' an  oc- 
casional introductory  chapter  of  phi^ophy:  he 


recommends  the  reader  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  pass 
them  over ;  wo  lieartily  second  his  recommenda- 
tions as  excellent  for  aU  readers.  The  writer  of 
this  vivacious  but  foolish  book  has  made  the  fatal 
blunder  of  mistaking  animal  spirits,  of  which  ho 
appears  to  possess  an  uncommon  share,  for  humour, 
of  which  he  has  none  at  all.  In  the  selection  of 
names  (a  sure  test  of  a  writer's  tact)  he  is  worse 
than  unfoi-tunate,  calling  the  mansion  of  the  gen- 
tleman of  the  piece  Zovetoap  House !  The  events 
of  the  story,  though  they  are  of  the  very  smallest 
importance,  are  not  only  improbable,  but  actually 
impossible  ihim  beginning  to  end,  and  could  only 
take  place  in  a  community  utterly  destitute  of 
brains  to  a  man. 

The  National  MisceUnny  for  October,  1 853.  London : 
Jolin  Heury  Parker. 

Trebe  are  eight  papers  in  this  sixth  numb^  of 
the  new  Miscellany.  The  first,  upon  C^hors,  is 
a  clever  ea^i  of  -  the  manner  in  which  secret 
correspondence  is  frequently  carried  on  in  the  face 
of  day ;  but  the  author  is  not  the  first  who  has 
discovered  the  key  to  the  crabbed  communicatious 
that  occasionally  figure  in  the  3\mea  newspaper— 
nor  does  he  show  us  how  sentences  consisting 
entirely  of  Arabic  figures  are  to  be  read,  though 
that  problem  too  has  been  solved.  The  paper  on 
Roman  London  is  the  most  valuable  one,  and 
might  be  continued  with  advantage.  The  article 
on  Turkeyis  well-timed,  and  of  more  than  average 
merit.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  Table- 
turner,  the  jokes  in  which  are  rather  of  the  gal- 
vanic order. 


Dramas  of  Calderon,  Tragic,  Comic,  and  Legendary. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish,  principally  in  the 
metre  of  the  original.  By  Denis  Flobencs 
M'Carthy,  Esq.  In  two  volumes.  London : 
Charlea  Dolman.  1853. 

The  literary  world  are  indebted  for  these  volumes, 
containing  six  of  the  entire  dramas  of  Calderon, 
to  Mr.  M'Carthy's  profound  admiration  for  the 
works  of  the  great  Spanish  lyrist.  That  such 
admiration  is  well  bestowed,  no  one  famiUar  with 
the  rich  and  brilliant  vein  of  poetic  feeling  and 
poetic  imagery  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  that  voluminous  and  dazzling  writer 
will  call  in  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  few  comparatively  of  English  readera  have,  in 
the  present  day,  an^  compet^t  knowledge  of  the 
treasures  of  Spamsh  literature.  The  Spanish 
tongue  appears  to  be  cultivated  among  ua  almost 
exclnsivdy  by  commercial  men  for  commerdal 
purposes — and  there  are  so  &w  fadUties  for  its 
acquirement  that  it  is  rare  even  to  meet  with  such 
elementary  works  as  grammars  and  dictionaries 
upon  &e  shelves  of  the  bookseller.  The  case  was 
very  different  two  centuries  back.  Then  our  poets 
and  dramatists  borrowed  almost  as  much  from 
Spain  as  they  do  now  from  France ;  but  they  never 
unearthed  a  hundredth  part  of  the  quarry,  and 
appear  to  have  made  no  very  judicious  selection 
in  what  they  brought  away.  We  feel  ^te^  to 
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Mr.  Jl'Cartliy  for  the  really  splendid  addition  to 
our  limited  stock  of  Spanish  poetry  which  his 
present  Tolumes  sujiply.  A  poet  of  no  mean  order 
himself,  he  may  claim  as  a  translator  to  stand 
omong  those  of  the  highest  rank;  and  we  may 
pay  hiin  the  just  tribute  of  declaring  that  no  man 
who  has  translated  so  much  ftom  his  admired 
nuthoT  has  translated  so  well.  In  fact  his  trans - 
ktion  is  something  more  than  translation  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  ^ves  us 
not  merely  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original, 
hut  the  very  cadence,  accent,  and  ring,  and  tune, 
BO  to  speak,  of  the  Spaniard — and  we  seem  to  be 
reading  Spanish,  not  English,  as  we  turn  over 
])age  a^r  page,  so  similar  is  the  rhythm  to  that  of 
the  original. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  to  compare  Calderon 
with  Shaks]>earo.  Upon  this  unlearned  com- 
parisan  Mr.  ll'Carthy  has  some  sensible  remarks, 
a  portion  of  which  wo  shall  extract.  He  observes : 

Though  the  dranins  of  9-\mn  and  England  have  been 
oIt<;n  compared,  and  are  said  to  resemble  each  other, 
nothing  can  be  more  dilU-rent.  In  wildnoss  of  imagin- 
ation  and  splendour  of  poetrj%  in  the  change  of  iilsce, 
and  total  disregard  of  all  the  "  uailies,"  there  is  much  in 
common;  bat  here  the  resemblance  ends.  In  the  Eng- 
hsli  tlientre,  the  cbafiictcra  ore  always  the  representatives 
of  iiiilividnals  —  in  the  Spanish,  of  classes;  the  man  is 
everything  on  the  English  sUige  —  on  the  Spanish,  he  is 
nothing.  In  the  former,  we  look  on  the  actors  in  the 
dramn  as  beingft  of  a  kindred  natnre  with  om-  own  ;  In 
tbe  latter  (at  least  in  its  tragedy),  as  merely  personiA 
cations  of  the  nrtues  or  vices  to  be  represented.  In 
Sbakspeare,  the  characters  are  flesh  and  blood;  where 
none  are  so  monstrously  wicked  as  not  to  be  relieved  by 
an  occasional  ray  of  a  hetlcr  nature,  and  none  so  storling 
as  not  to  exhibit  a  little  of  the  common  alloy  of  human- 
ity. In  Calderon,  they  are  cast  in  an  in6exible  mould  of 
virtue  or  vice,  and  preserve  their  golden  or  iron  rigidity 

the  last.   Shakspeare's  figures  have  the  warmth  and 
colouring  of  the  canvas;  Cnhleron's  the  fixed  and  colder' 
outline  of  the  marble.    In  the  one  we  have  the  incalcii-  j 
lable  ricissitudes  of  life;  in  the  other  the  inevitable  cer-  [ 
tainty  of  fate.    In  Calderon  it  is  ever  the  constant  sun-  , 
nbine  or  tlie  unbroken  gloom  of  his  climate;  in  Shak 
speare,  the  dark  and  bright — the  smiles  and  t«Brs  of  our 
own.    Shakspeare  possessed  higher  qualities,  and  wa.<( 
apparently  the  deeper  thinker.  Calderon  possessed  quali- ' 
ties  in  which  the  other  was  defldent,  and  was,  perhaps, 
in  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  poet  but  little  his  infe- 
rior.  In  the  worship  of  external  natnre,  tlie  English- 
man, with  all  his  warmth,  is  cold  compared  with  the 
Spaniard ;  in  the  revelations  of  her  mysteries  and  the 
inward  workings  of  the  soul,  the  latter  must  be  pro- 
noun<^ed  superficial  when  compared  to  the  former. 
Shakspeare  invented  characters  in  abundance — hut  few 
plots ;  Ga'dcron  invented  innnmerable  plots — but  few 
ehamcters.   The  one  was  fertile  in  delineation,  the  other 
in  invention.    In  fact,  both  are  admirable  of  their  kind, 
but  both  are  founded  on  totally  different  principles  of 
drom.itic  propriety,  nn^l  we  may  relish  and  admire  the 
one  without  being  unjustly  and  omiecessarily  blind  to  the 
merits  of  the  other. 

These  remarks  are  jnst  and  discriminating,  and 
will  be  serriceable  to  the  reader  who  here,  for  the 
first  time,  makes  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Calderon.  "We  proceed  now  to  g^Te  one  or  two 
simples  of  Mr.  M'Carthy's  translation,  which  our 
space  compels  us  to  confine  to  very  narrow  limits. 
Tlic  f  jllowing  ifl  a  good  spodmon  of  the  imagery 
of  the  florid  Spaniard : — 


Ah !  no  more  can  gladden  me 
Sunny  aborai  or  dark  pnyecUoDS, 
Where  in  emulous  redections 
Itlendthe  mid  land  and  sea; 
WheQ,  alike  in  charms  and  powers. 
Where  the  woods  and  waves  are  meeting — 
Flower*  with  foni»  are  seen  competing — 
Sparkling  foam,  with  snow-white  ilowers; 
For  the  garJen,  envious  grown 
Of  the  curling  waves  of  ocean. 
Lives  to  imitate  their  motion; 
And  the  amorous  zephyr,  blown 
Out  to  sf>a  from  fragrant  bowers, 
In  tlic  shining  waters  laving 
Back  returns,  and  makes  the  waging 
Leaves  an  ocean  of  bright  flowers  j 
When  the  sea  too,  sad  to  view 
Its  barren  wastes  of  waves  forlorn, 
Slriveth  swiftly  to  adoin 
All  its  realm,  and  to  subdue 
The  pride  of  its  majestic  mien, 
To  second  laws  it  doth  subject 
lis  nature,  and  with  sweet  effect 
Hlends  fields  of  blue  with  waves  of  green, 
('oloured  now  like  heaven's  bine  dome. 
Now  plmned  as  if  from  verdant  bowers. 
The  garden  seems  a  sea  of  fiowers, 
The  sea  a  garden  of  bright  foam  : 
How  deep  my  pain  must  be  is  plain, 
Since  nought  delights  my  heart  or  eye, 
Nor  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea,  nor  sky. 

1  he  following  passionate  speech  of  Fernando, 
who  disdains  to  purchase  liberty  at  the  price  of 
his  country's  dishonour,  evidently  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Lord  BjTon  that  famous  piece  of  de- 
clamation which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  at  the  place  of  executioa,  com- 
mencing with  the  words : 

I  speak  to  time  and  to  eternity, 

<  'f  which  I  grow  a  portion — not  to  man. 

Te  elements,  &e. 

In  fact  the  speech  of  Marino  Faliero  is  but  a 
modernized  paraphrase  of  that  of  the  Constant 
Prince.  Fenumdo,  having  torn  to  atoms  the 
dishonourable  treaty,  resigns  himself  to  slavery 
rather  than  disgrace,  in  the  following  outbuiBt  of 
feeling : 

.   .   .   .   0  King,  dispose  and  order 
Of  my  freedom  as  you  please, 
For  I  would,  nor  could  accept  it 
On  unworthy  terms  like  these : 
Thoa,  Enrique,  home  retoming, 
Sny,  in  Africa  I  lie 
Buried,  for  my  life  I'll  fashion 
As  if  I  did  truly  die:  — 
Christiana,  dead  ia  Don  Fernando; 
Sloors,  a  slave  to  you  remains ; 
Captives,  yon  have  a  companion, 
Who  to-day  doth  share  your  pains : 
Heaven,  a  man  restores  yotir  churches 
Back  to  holy  calm  and  peace ; 
Sea,  a  wretch  remuns,  with  weeping 
All  your  billows  to  increase ; 
Mountains,  on  ye  dwells  a  raonmer, 
like  the  wild  beasts  soon  to  grow; 
Wind,  a  poor  man  with  his  sighing 
Doubleth  all  that  thou  canst  blow ; 
Earth,  a  corse  within  thy  entrails 
("omes  to-day  to  lay  his  bones. 
For  King,  Brother,  Moors,  and  Christiaiia, 
Sun,  and  moon,  and  starry  zones, 
'  Wind  and  sea,  and  eaith  end  heaven, 
Wild  beast^ibtl^'i^leVthis^eotmnce 
All  of  ye,  in  pains  and  sorrows, 
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How  to-di^  a  constant  inince 
Lore;)  the  Catholic  fiuth  to  honour, 
And  the  law  of  (ioi  to  bold. 

Fernando,  reduced  to  slavery,  gives  flowers  to 
the  princess  who  compassionates  him  : — 

These  flowers  awoke  in  beauty  and  delight. 
At  early  dawn,  when  stars  began  to  set — 
At  eve  thej  leave  us,  but  a  fond  regret, — 
Locked  in  the  cold  embracea  of  the  night. 
These  shades  that  shnme  the  rainbow's  areh  of  light, 
Where  gold  and  snow  in  purple  pomp  are  met. 
All  give  a  warning,  man  Rhould  not  I'orget, 
"When  one  brief  day  can  darken  things  so  bright. 
'Tis  but  to  witlier  that  the  roses  bloom  — 
'Tie  to  grow  old  they  bear  their  beauteous  flowers, 
One  crimsoB  bed  their  cradle  and  their  tomb. 
Such  are  man's  fortunes  in  Uiis  world  of  ours ; 
They  live,  they  die,  one  day  doth  end  their  doom. 
For  ages  past  but  aeem  to  us  like  houis. 

Here  we  must  taiko  our  leave  of  Hr.  M'Cartby 
fur  the  present — commending  his  volumes  to  ail 
loTCFs  of  literature,  and  to  the  lovers  of  the 
drama  more  especially. 


Jfi'rne's  Oak;  and  other  Miscellaneous  Poetna.  By 
•ioHs  Bedford  Lexo.  London :  W.  Freeman, 
0»,  Fleet  street  1853. 

# 

The  writer  of  these  rather  homely  lyrics  depre- 
cates the  prostitutiou  of  poesy  and  harmony  to 
base  and  ignoble  passions  and  purposes.  He  would 
have  the  lyre  attuned  only  to  good,  noble,  and 
virtuous  ends ;  and  made  the  minister  of  innocent 
ebcerfnlness  and  mirth,  not  of  insane  rioting  or 
profligate  debauch.  In  this  sentiment  we  heartily 
concur.  J.  B.  L,  is  a  friend  to  labour  and  la- 
bourers. 'S^  Bongs  are  in  praise  of  the  former, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  tiie  latter.  We 
Bubjoiii  one  as  a  specimen. 
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Toil  on,  toil  on !  the  golJen  age, 

The  poet's  scomM  Action, 
Is  yet  to  come  and  bear  the  cross 

Of  Labour's  crociflzion ! 
Z  care  not  for  the  nuggets  fbund, 

The  gold  for  which  you've  panted ; 
If  happiness  remains  unfonnd, 

The  rarest  nugget's  wanted ! 

Though  streams  were  changed  to  liquid  gold, 

And  pearls  lay  thick  around  us  j 
They  need  not  make  us  wiser  men. 

Nor  happier  than  they  found  us ; 
Men  sell  their  souls  for  love  of  gain, 

Till  God  by  gold's  supplanted ; 
Yet  happiness  remains  unfouad,~- 

The  rarest  nugget's  wanted ! 

A  painted  bubble  floats  to  view, 

With  eager  eyes  men  watch  it. 
And  vainly  chase  the  empty  prize, 

Exploded  ere  they  catch" it. 
Delve,  delve  !  and  rock  your  cradled  ore, 

Till  honesty's  recanted; 
Fdl,  fill  your  coffers  to  the  brim — 

And  Btill  the  nugget's  wanted ! 
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LIFE  ASSUBANOE  COMPANIES. 


Sdlway  PasnngenC  Asranaea  Compai^.  —  At  the 

eighth  half-yearly  meeting,  held  at  the  officefi,  3,  Old 
Brood-slreet,  on  7th  Sept.  1653,  a  report  was  read,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance: — 

The  Directors  congratulate  the  Proprietors  on  a  most 
sati  factory  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Company 
during  the  last  six  months.  The  number  of  tickets  issued 
dming  the  half-year  to  tlie  30th  June  last,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  previons  years, 
is  as  follows:— 


Si  HOLE  JOVKMEY 
TiCKBTl. 

DOOBLK  JonaKKT 
TiCKKn. 

Periodical 
TiokeU. 

Exliibi.) 
lion  Yr. } 
mi  ..  ) 
ltt-'>2  .... 
1HV(  .... 

IstClaBs 

id  Clue 

3d  Clue 

IrtCls 

2d  Cls 

3d  Cle 

Ifl,97fl 
31.!)It 

40,778 
41,088 

-Vi.-tH 

71.317 

■1.0-2H 

18 

1,413 
8,1.^1 

1,836 
.1.800 

3^ 

In  addition  to  these,  207  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
noDsly  insured  by  annual  tickets  have  renewed  their 
insnrances  by  taking  policies  for  terms  of  years,  or  for 
life,  on  the  new  system,  which  makes  the  entire  number 
of  periodical  insurers  for  the  half-year  eqnivalent  to  4, 113 


'  agidnst  S,898  in  the  corresponding  p^od  of  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  policies  issued  daring  the  half-jrear 
not  included  in  the  above  comparative  statement  is  ai 
follows : — For  terms  of  years,  60 ;  for  life,  by  one  pay- 
ment, .^S ;  for  life,  by  aDoual  payments  on  decreasing 
scale,  2t<f>.  The  receipts  irom  premiums  amount  to 
£r>,l4S  1-is.  Id.,  against  .£3,060  tts.  Id.  in  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  with  the  balance  brought  fmrwud  show  a 
total  of  ^,363  IBs.  6d.  to  the  credit  of  revenue  account 
on  the  30tb  June.  The  disbursements  include  the  ordi- 
nary working  expenses  £-i,(i40  IBs.  lOd.;  payments  for 
compensation  ^I,fl01  l^s.  7d.  (including  jE1,000  paid  to 
the  executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  Director  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  whose  melancholy  death  occurred 
just  previous  to  the  la^t  meeting,)  and  a  snm  of  £IS0, 
whi^  has  been  transfaired  to  the  capital  aeotmnt,  in 
order  to  commence  the  liquidation  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses. The  Directors  hope  to  be  enabled  to  set  aside 
a  sum  regularly  for  this  purpose  in  future  years,  so  as  to 
create  a  reserve  in  the  capital  fund  sufficient  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  any  Aitore  calls  on  the  shares.  The  sum  of 
£lfi&l  t<3.  Id.  thns  remains  at  the  ly^a^oC^xe^mie  ac- 
count, which,  with  £8ilQ^i4Ai  mh^^mMJ^tlS^yiaj 
Clearing  House  and  Agents,  makes  a  Imlance  of 
£3,517  ]7ii.  Sd.,  oat  of  which  the  Direetocs  recommend 
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the  payment  of  interest  on  th«  pniil  up  capita)  for  the 
half-year,  at  ihe  me  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income  tax,  which  will  leave  a  surplus  of  i,'-i,217  17s.  TkI, 
to  meet  any  claimn  that  may  arise,  and  the  charfies  for 
commission  and  government  duty  not  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  half-year.  Of  this  balance,  the  sum  of  ii,Odi  has 
been  invested  in  the  three  uid  a  quarterperccnt.  annuities. 
80  a.*)  to  be  ftvailable  in  tlie  event  of  any  claim  from 
insarances  yet  uneiqnred.  The  Rum  ofX'l,iH)l  lUs.ld., 
vhich  ha.s  been  diabonied  durinji  the  hairyear,  has  been 
paid  as  compenoation  for  one  fatal  case,  and  eighteen 
claims  for  personfll  injury,  and  while  forming  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  amount  received,  it  nlfordu  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  ntility  of  the  Company,  and 
its  means  of  alleviating,  by  pecuniary  assistance,  the  dis- 
tress consequent  upon  railway  acddenta.  The  total 
number  of  claims  on  the  Company  since  its  establishment 
have  been 'Jl  for  fatAl  c&ses,  and  :)4:)  cases  of  personal 
injury,  involving  the  parent  of  i,il,'J-t(!  2s.  lOd.  for 
compensation,  and  medicul  and  other  expenses.  The 
Directors  have  mncli  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Shareholders  to  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who 
now  avail  themselves  of  the  applicatioD  of  the  principle  of 
insurance  to  railway  accidents,  first  oflfered  by  thifi  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  best  proof  of  its  growing  appreciation 
by  Uie  public.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  adapt  the 
syi4t«m  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  each  individual  —  to 
the  occasional  tra\'eller,  who  can  obtain  its  advantages  by 
a  slight  addition  to  his  railway  fare,  as  well  as  to  those 
whose  means  enable  thran  to  insure  by  a  single  payment 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  without  farther  trouble. 
The  Directors  are  happy  to  state,  that  on  the  opening 
of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Kailway, 
the  Directors  of  that  line  consented  to  the  issue  of  tlie 
Company's  tickets  st  their  slatiouK,  and  the  sole  excep- 
tiona  to  the  aniversal  establishment  of  the  nystem  on  all 
thersilwaysofthe  L'nited  Kingdom,  are  the  Brighton  and 
South  Eastern  lines,  whose  Directors  still  hesitate  to 
aflbrd  the  public  the  privilege  of  insuring  against  those 
aoddents,  to  which,  as  has  recently  been  shown,  pas- 
sengers are  equally  exposed  on  those  lines  as  on  others. 
The  Directors  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Railwi^,  and  to  all  the  other  Railway  Boards  with  which 
they  are  in  frienflly  communication.  They  feel  equallj- 
indebted  to  the  vmious  officers  of  the  different  Companies, 
and  to  the  Managers  of  the  Railway  Clearing  Ifuuse, 
through  whose  kind  assistaace  the  business  has  been 
greatly  facilitated,  and  the  effiaenry  of  the  Company  so 
matenally  promoted. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

Wiixujc  J.  ViAN,  Secretary. 
Age  lumnaM  Co»p*)ir-— Extracts  from  the  Report  of 
the  Directors,  read  at  the  second  aDnual  meeting,  September 
27,  ldJ>^.  The  business  and  progress  of  the  Company  during 
the  past  year  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 
The  accounts  have  been  madeoutas  embracing  transactions 
from  18th  of  August,  1852,  to  the  15th  of  August,  1853, 
within  which  period  66&  proposals  were  received  for  As- 
surances, to  the  amount  of  £147,340,  of  which  464  have 
been  accepted  and  completed,  assuring  the  sum  of 
Jt'll4,416.  In  addition  to  which,  Asstiraiices  to  the  in- 
dustrial dassea  han  been  completed  within  the  last  three 
months,  when  operations  iu  this  department  were  com- 
menced, for  H  snm  exceeding  £22,000.  The  yearly  pre- 
mitims  on  existing  policies,  within  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  £0,027  48.  lld^  which,  in  contrast  with  the 
bmuoeas  done  during  the  preceding  eighteen  months, 
amounting  to  £3y482  48.  (and  of  which  the  first  Report 
was  pnbli&hed  last  year)*  shows,  as  to  the  time  within 
which  the  respectiTe  amounts  were  produced,  the  business 
of  the  last  year  to  have  more  than  doubled  the  preceding 
one.  The  Directors  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude, 
that  the  Company,  in  various  cases,  during  the  yeais  has 
esc^ed  heavy  losses  by  caution  and  judicious  care,  and 
they  have  had  on^  one  clum  of  £300  to  pay.  Two  other 
claims,  of  £100  each,  have  been  recognised,  and  will  be 
paid  in  dne  coarse.   These  awns  oonstitute  the  losses 


tht'V  ha  .'e  sustiuned.  Keeping  in  view  the  importance  of 
foiiuing  Chief  Ap*-ncies  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
L'nited  Kingdom,  the  Directors  have  much  satisfactiM  m 
stating,  th^  they  have  succeeded  fully  to  their  wislip*, 
and  have  made  excellent  arrangements  in  Manchesltr. 
Liverpool,  Hall,  Sunderland,  Aberdeen,  Ipswich,  &-c.,  ail 
of  which  inromiso  ample  retnms  for  the  expense  inconed. 
They  have  also  directed  attention  to  the  Cwtincnt,  anil 
have  established  a  Branch  at  Bnishels,  under  the  mo<it 
favourable  auspices,  with  Agencies  throughout  the  Bel- 
gian provinces.  A  ISranch  Office  Jtas  also  been  cstabfched 
in  the^^East  of  London,  and  .\gendfs  in  dUTerent  parts  ot 
the  metropolis,  which  arc  not  only  likely  to  become  im- 
portant auxiliaries  in  extending  the  general  operations  of 
the  Company,  but  also  a  great  blessing  to  the  indofrtrial 
cla<»es,who  are  availing  themsdvcs,  in  large  numbers,  of 
the  be;ieflts  which  life  assurance  is  capable  of  conferring. 
I'he  plans  for  the  operations  of  the  Company  dtuing  the 
ensuing  year,  have  been  laid  on  a  judicious  and  compre- 
hensive basis;  and  whilst  nothing  shall  be  wanting  od 
tlie  part  of  the  Hirectors  to  promote  the  l>enefiLs  of  the 
Shareholdefs  and  the  Assured,  yet  all  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  extension  of  the  busiiies»  of  the  Company,  and  are 
earnestly  requested  to  ud,  by  their  efforts  and  inflnence, 
the  corrying  out  of  the  objects  in  view.  The  Directors, 
in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the  younger  officer, 
have  bad  their  attention  drawn  to  the  groundleas  sUt«- 
ments  put  forth  by  the  older  Companies,  and  to  the  un- 
generous aUemptit  made  to  damage  the  fonner  in  pnblii' 
estimation.  After  due  eonsideratioo,  however,  tiiey  think 
it  better  to  abstain  from  expresraon  of  their  own  viewKfor 
the  present,  and  merely  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  SelM 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  "  .Vssorance 
Associations."  The  Report  states — "  There  one  sob- 
ject  which  has  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  during 
your  Committee's  inquiry,  and  which  has  partly  ari«ra 
from  the  Art  of  1644,  that  they  cannot  pass  itoverwithout 
some  remarics,  viz.  the  differences  of  (^ini<m  and  views 
entertdned  by  the  two  great  cUsses  of  offices,  the  one  m- 
cluding  tliose  established  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1H14,  and  completely  registered  under  that  Act,  and  the 
other  those  established  prior  to  that  date,  and  not 
registered.  Your  Committee  have  anived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  many  ways  that  distinction  has  operated 
prejudicially,  and  that  it  would  be  eminently  to  the  sdvan- 
ta^'e  uf  the  offices  tliemselves}  as  well  as  to  the  public  at 
large,  if  all  Insurance  Companies  could  be  brought  nniler 
one  law,  leaving  each  Company  to  recommend  itself  to 
the  public  on  its  own  merit«."  By  this  recommendatiai. 
it  appears  that  Uie  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  same 
sur\'eillanre  should  be  exercised  over  the  old  as  over  the 
new  Offices ;  and  the  next  paragraph  of  their  Report 
plainly  proves  the  unfounded  nature  of  the  repeated, 
calumnies  published  agfunst  the  latter.  The  B^nrt 
proceeds — "With  regaitl  to  the  general  c<mditiQn  of 
existing  Companies,  so  for  as  any  evidence  has  been  laid 
betbro  your  Committee,  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  report, 
that  it  is  more  saliafactorj-  Uian  they  had  been  led  to  le- 
lieve,  before  they  entered  u^n  their  inquiry."  The 
Directors  have  not  this  year  incmrred  the  expense  of  a 
valuation  of  their  existing  assurances  and  premiums,  u 
such  a  course  is  not  or^arily  adopted,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  declaring  a  bonus,  or  ascertaining  at  a  fixed 
period  the  condition  of  the  Company  ;  the  latter  was  the 
object  of  the  last  year's  valuation,  but  as  the  business  of 
the  Company  has  progressed  so  satisfactorily,  the  Directus 
deem  it  only  necessaiy  ,to  submit  an  account  of  Ibe 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  year.  The  Directns 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  late  invaluable  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hoare,  to  whom  the  Company  itself  may  be  sud  ta 
have  owed  its  existence  and  the  elements  of  its  sueeess> 
In  the  selection  of  his  successor,  they  have  been  fortunata 
in  securing  the  services  of  ilt.  Edward  Robinson,  a  gmtle- 
man  previously  connected  with  the  office  as  Assistuit- 
Secretary,  and  whose  talente,  energies,  and  general 
acquaintance  with  Assurance  business,  render  him  higblr 
qualified  for  the  appmattaimi. 
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BEITISH  AGiaCULTTIBE;  ITS  FAULTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  writer  upon 
i^cnltarc^  that  the  mode  in  which  farm  opera- 
tions hare  in  all  ages  been  carried  on  has  depended 
uprai  Ihree  causes: — the  demand  for  food,  the 
wulity  with  which  labour  can  be  procured,  and 
the  supply  of  manure.  This  statement  is,  wo 
beliere,  quite  correct,  excepting  in  those  unnatural 
cases  in  which  the  object  of  the  coltiTator  of  the 
soil  is  not  simply  to  produce  food,  but  in  which 
some  secondary  object  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater, 
importance. 

For  examine,  in  the  young  days  of  the  world, 
when  the  mouths  of  the  consumers  and  the  hands 
of  the  labourers  were  few,  and  when  likewise 
comparatively  few  domesticated  animals  (at  this 
early  period  the  only  source  of  manure)  were  in 
exastenee,  tiiere  was  no  croppiog,  nor  any  arable 
tillage  of  the  soil.  These  were  the  pastoral  days, 
and  the  husbaudman  either  wandered  at  will  over 
a  lai^  tract  of  ground,  or,  if  he  had  bounds,  they 
were  very  wide  ones,  and  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
duced from  so  great  an  area  very  trifling.  A&ng 
with  his  cattle  and  his  goats,  tiie  two  sources  of 
his  food  and  his  raiment,  the  pastoral  patriarch 
wandered  fcom  one  spot  of  natural  grass  to  the 
ol^er.  By  sodomg  he  obtained  suffliuent  formain- 
taim'ng hisfimrily ;  he hadneitherlabournor manure 
at  his  command  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  To  this  day 
such  is  the  agrioultaie  of  smne  of  tibe  Tatars. 

As  population  increased,  so  also  would  the  de- 
mand for  food  and  the  supply  ef  labour.  The 
Tarious  cereals  would  have  been  observed  to  grow 
wild,  and  the  wandering  patriarch  would  discover 
in  their  grains  a  large  supply  of  nutritious  food  j 
he  would  employ  his  additional  hands  in  breaking 
up  the  soil,  and  then  in  artificially  cultivating 
these :  this  he  would  do,  as  even  yet  is  very  often 
done,  year  after  year,  until  the  exhausted  soil 
refused  even  to  yield  seed  for  seed.  The  spot 
would  then  be  deserted,  and  after  a  time  it  would 
be  discovered  that  the  soil  had  again  become  fertile. 
No  wonder  that  the  rude  agriculturist  thought 
that  his  land  was  refreshed  by  rest,  and  that  the 
system  of  fallows  became  a  favourite  one.  Many 
British  farmers  fallow  yet,  and  pay  tcsjX  for  ground 
from  which  they  receive  no  orop. 
TOI.  xx.-T-xo,  ooxi. 


At  length  the  increasing  flow  of  population 
demanded  more  food  than  could  be  obtained  from 
this  partial  cnltare  of  the  Imd.  In  a  lucky  hour 
it  was  discovered  that  the  restoiaticm  of  futility, 
that  required  years  of  Allow,  could  be  at_  once 
brought  about  by  the  applicationof  exorementitioQS 
a.niirxq.'l  and  putrefying  vegetable  substances. 

The  more  of  such  matter  a  &rmer  could  procure 
the  greater  amount  of  food  could  he  produce. 
Accordingly,  among  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
farmers,  ways  and  means  have  been  contrived  of 
supporting  a  greater  number  of  cattle  and  rfieejp 
than  was  before  thought  possible.  Excrementi- 
tioua  matter  has  also  been  purchased  from  without, 
bones  have  found  a  ready  market,  and  guano,  the 
excrement  of  sea- fowls,  has  been  largely  purchased. 
Many  of  our  modem  agriculturists,  excited  by  the 
demand  for  food,  and  aided  by  additional  labour 
and  an  iocreased  supply  of  manure,  have  produced 
a  mudi  larger  amount  of  food  from  a  given  area 
than  was  ever  done  before.  Such  are  called  high 
farmers.  Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  they 
constitute  a  very  small  minority  of  those  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  for  one  who  &rms 
highly,  there  are  hundreds  who  manage  their  land 
little  better  than  when  labour  was  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, population  small,  and  the  sup^dy  of  manure 
trifling ;  and  there  are  even  still  some  who  con- 
duct ^eir  rural  afibin  much  after  the  fiuthion  of 
the  patriarchs. 

It  is  clear  that  if  every  farmer  in  tiiis  country 
farmed  in  the  manner  tiie  high  farmers  do,  the 
supply  of  food  would  be  greatly  increased ;  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  there  is  a  limit,  and  a  very 
near  one,  to  high  forming.  Only  so  many  animals 
can  be  kept  upon  an  arable  farm,  and  the  supply 
of  manure  from  without  has  a  very  limited  bound ; 
on  the  other  hand,  our  population  is  weekly, 
daily,  hourly  increasing.  How  are  these  addi' 
tional  mouthia  to  be  fed  ?  Is  it  possible  that  when 
high  farming  has  become  the  rule — if  it  ever  do 
— that  then  this  country  (and  ultimately  the 
whole  world)  will  have  as  many  of  a  populatitm 
as  it  can  keep  in  existence  ? 

Before  attempting  a  solution  of  such  questions, 
it  "will  be  as  w  w.  to  c<HiBider  what  is  the  fiStioa  of 
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the  Boil  and  air  apon  the  growing  plant,  what  is 
the  action  of  the  vegetable  upon  the  animal  that 
eats  it,  and  what  is  the  action  of  fallows  and 
manure  upon  the  soil.  If  a  farmer,  even  if  he 
helong  (save  to  a  very  small  minority)  to  the  high 
farmers,  be  asked  these  questions,  he  will  reply, 
that  fallows  rest  land,  that  manures  ttmuhts  it; 
and  as  for  the  two  form^  queries,  that  no  man 
does  know,  and  that  no  man  ever  will  know. 

The  fow  scientific  men  who  have  attended  to 
&nning  maintain  that  tiie  fkrmers*  opinion  regard- 
ing the  action  of  fallow  and  mannre  is  altogether 
erroneous,  and  that  a  tolerably  clear  answer  may 
be  given  to  those  questions  which  they  maintain 
are  unanswerable.  If  the  farmer  be  right,  then 
the  time  is  at  h;ind  when  the  producing  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil  will  have  reached  their  maximum ; 
but  if  the  man  of  science  be  correct,  that  day  is 
far  distant.  It  is  important  to  know  who  is  right. 
We  have  only  space,  however,  to  give  an  outline 
of  the  scientific  man's  view  of  the  matter. 

The  time,  he  says,  undoubtedly  was,  when  this 
•arth  had  no  soil,  but  when  its  surface  was  a  bare 
rook,  similar  to  that  which  ita  subsoil  would  now 
present  were  the  soil  token  away.  Upon  this 
rock,  Hohens,  mosses,  ftc.  might  grow,  and  the : 
whole  would,  of  course,  be  roirounded  by  the 
atmosphere  and  by  moisture.  A  bare  rock,  of 
oonrse,  signifies  one  that  presents  a  hard  sorfoce, 
not  a  orumbUng  mass.  This  rock,  this  atmosphere, 
and  this  vater  were,  as  water,  atmosphere,  and 
tiie  subsoil  now  are,  composed  of  certain  element- 
ary bodies,  to  which,  in  place  of  their  scientific 
names,  we  will  give  the  names  of  A,  B,  0,  B,  £, 
and  F.  The  reason  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
hard  is  partly  that  its  elements  have  been  com- 
bined together  under  great  pressure,  and  partly 
that  they  are  combined  together  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  he  insoluble  in  water.  The  elements  on  the 
surftwe,  however,  do  eventually  combine  with 
those  of  the  air  and  the  moisture,  and  form  a 
crumbling  mass,  some  of  whose  compounds  are 
soluble  in  water.  This  is  soil.  If  we  plaoe  a 
jnece  of  rock  in  the  air  now-a-days,  precisely  the 
some  change  takes  plaoe,  and  an  identical  proceed- 
ing is  every  moment  going  on  in  the  subsoil, 
immediately  under  the  soil,  particularly  when  the 
soil  is  well  ploughed,  so  u  to  admit  the  aooess  of 
air  and  moisture. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  oomposition 
of  Tegetables,  we  find  that  they,  too,  are  composed 
of  elements,  exactiy  the  same  as  the  rocks,  the  air, 
and  the  moisture,  in  fact  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.  I£ 
a  young  plant,  or  a  seed,  be  placed  in  soil  contain- 
ing those  elements,  it  can,  provided  they  are  in 
»ueh  (I  ttate  of  eombination  at  to  60  tohtblt  in  wattr, 
take  these  elements  from  the  soil,  add  them  to  its 
structure,  and  indeed  so  obtain  its  increased  struo- 
ture.  The  di£E^rence  in  point  of  chemical  com- 
position of  a  wheat  plant,  or  a  turnip,  with  soil, 
is  the  same  as  between  John  Smith  in  a  black 
coat  and  John  Smith  in  a  blue  one. 

If  a  plant  be  allowed  to  rot  upon  the  soil  upon 
■which  it  is  grown,  it  restores  to  it  all  tho  elements 
that  it  took  from  it.  If,  however,  it  be  taken 
•way,  it,  of  course,  carries  them  all  oSL 


Animals,  too,  are  composed  of  these  same 
mical  elements,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.  They,  how- 
ever, cannot  take  tiiese  elements  from  the  soil, 
even  if  they  are  combined  so  as  to  be  soluble  in 
water ;  but  the  elements  must  have  been  passed 
through  a  vegetable.  When  an  animal  dies,  it 
returns  to  the  soil  all  that  the  vegetables,  from 
which  it  derived  its  structure,  took  away.  Bat 
portions  of  an  aQimd.die  continually,  and  are  cast 
off  as  excrementitious.  These  restore  to  the  soil, 
if  applied  to  it,  so  much  of  compounds  of  A,  S,  C, 
D,  E,  and  F. 

If  a  fanner,  then,  take  a  crop,  year  after  year, 
from  land,  and  consume  it  away  from  the  land, 
he  every  year  carries  a  certain  weight  of  those 
elements  of  the  soil  that  are  soluble  in  water.  A 
portion  of  this  loss  is  supplied  by  the  gradual  de- 
composition of  the  subsoil ;  but  a  great  deal  more 
is  t^en  away  by  continual  cropping,  than  is  in 
this  way  added;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  plants 
cannot  go  on  growing  in  this  soil.  If  it  lie  fallow 
for  a  time,  nothing  is  taken  away,  and  the  sab- 
soil  is  gradually  adding  something,  and  the  soil, 
at  length,  can  again  supply  food  to  a  crop.  Or  if 
excrementitious  matter,  oontaining,  as  it  does,  the 
very  elements  in  whidi  the  soil  is  deficient,  in  a 
state  soluble  in  water,  be  added  to  it,  its  fertility 
is  at  once  restored. 

Ta  like  mannw,  if  an  additional  quantity  <tf 
these  elements  bo  afforded  in  the  form  of  guuio, 
and  the  like,  a  larger  crop  p«r  acre  can  be  ob< 
tained.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  high 
farmer,  whose  high  farming  mainly  consists  in 
using  these  extraneous  manures,  obtaixu  about 
twice  as  much  per  acre  as  the  bad  one. 

Assuming  all  the  above  to  be  correct,  it  becomei 
an  important  question,  Can  science  find  other 
sources  of  those  elements  A,  B,  C,  B,  £,  and  F  ?  and 
can  she  suggest  means  for  miakiug  these  same 
elements  in  the  subsoU  form  such  combinations  as 
are  soluble  in  water,  more  rapidly  than  thtr  do 
at  present?  To  both  of  these  science  says,  Yes, 
and  were  farm  operations  in  this  country  con- 
ducted upon  tho  same  plau  as  printing,  or  cloth- 
making  are,  we  might  confidently  look  forward  to 
an  immensely  increased  production  of  ibod.  Aid 
knowing  as  we  do  thepn^ressiTe  nature  of  eoienw, 
we  ought  almost  hapo  that  as  the  demand  for  fooi 
increased,  so  also  would  improved  modea  of  scies* 
tific  culture.  UnftHtunately,  however,  ftrming 
is  not  carried  on  in  this  country  upon  the  plsn 
that  other  manufkotures  are ;  and  the  main  sod 
sole  end  of  the  farmer  is,  not  to  produce  as  much 
food  as  possible,  and  that  of  the  landowner,  ia 
general,  is  absolutely  to  hinder  him  from  doing  bo. 

In  the  unhappy  days  of  feudality,  a  system 
which  those  connected  with  the  soil  will  still 
play  at,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  regarded  it  u 
the  means  of  keeping  fighting  vassals ;  and  tbo 
vassals  submitted  to  all  that  they  hod  to  enduie, 
partly  because  they  could  not  help  themselree, 
and  partly  because  tiiey  could  only  tiius  obtain  tn 
imperfect  kind  of  protection  for  their  lives.  The 
whole  power  was  in  the  haqds  of  tlm  proprietm- 
The  advance  of  ciyiluation^sC^^l^f^  feudslii^i 
but  the  owners  of  the  soil  not  timUturally  dini 
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to  power.  The  Tassals became  tiie  tenant-fanners; 
but,  as  a  body,  the  tenant-farmers  cannot  be  said 
to  have  emerged  from  vassalage.  Their  bodies, 
indeed,  are  free ;  but  their  minds  are  enslaved. 
A  heavy  rent  is  not  exacted  —  fiv^m  taxes  which 
other  hard-working  subjects  have  to  pay,they  have 
been  and  are  exempt — most  unjust  monopolies 
have  been  enfoioed  for  their  benefit ;  and,  in  return, 
they  give  up  their  judgments  and  their  consoiences 
in  order  that  the  landowners  ma^  retain  as  much 
aa  poflsible  of  their  anaent  pohtical  Bupronacy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  notcoiety,  that  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  farmers  are  not  allowed  to  have  an  opi- 
nion of  their  own  in  politics ;  but  that  they  are 
driven  to  the  poll  with  exact  instructions  how  to 
vote.  And  in  many  instances  they  are  not  allowed 
to  have  a  religion  of  their  own.  To  expect  men 
thus  circumstanced  to  form  well  and  scienti- 
fioally,  were  no  other  impediment  wanting,  is  out 
of  the  question.  Their  duty,  however,  is  quite 
as  much  to  sustain  the  landed  interest  as  to  pro- 
duce wheat  and  mutton. 

There  is,  too,  another  remnant  of  feudalism 
that  ia  an  effectual  bar  to  all  good  farming  —  of 
course  we  refer  to  the  game  laws.  Modified  and 
greatly  amended  as  these  have  been,  wo  believe 
tiiere  are  few  unprejudiced  persons  practically 
familiar  with  rural  affitirs  who  do  not  believe 
their  existence  incompatible  with  any  intended 
st^ioultonil  improvement.  Tlw  ai:;gument  for  re- 
taining them,  when  contrasted  with  their  great 
and  manifold  evils,  altogether  falls  to  tiie  ground. 
All  the  advantage  that  they  possess  is,  that  they 
afford,  to  a  few  hundred  favoured  individuals,  the 
pleasure  of  putting  to  death,  during  a  few  weeks 
of  the  year,  a  number  of  wild  animals.  As  far  as 
shootii^  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  exercise, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  were  the  game  laws  abo- 
lished, there  woidd  be  sufficient  game  left  to  give 
an  excitement  to  him  who  pursued  them,  for 
the  sake,  however,  of  affording  to  a  very  small 
minority  an  opportunity  of  committing  excessive 
slaughter,  we  deprive  the  farmer  of  &e  fruits  of 
bis  industry,  and  we  artificially  raise  the  price  of 
food  of  the  hard  working  man  of  this  realm. 
£v^  shot  in  the  well-preserved  domain  not  only 
tells  of  a  dead  pheasant  or  a  mutilated  hare,  sent, 
for  a  momentuy  sport,  to  linger  out  days  of  tor- 
ture ere  death  1^  starration  free  it  from  its 
agonies,  but  it  also  i^ea^  of  the  young  ploughman 
toiling  on  the  treadmill  and  learning  vice,  for 
taking  a  partridge,  not  for  sport,  but  food ;  of  his 
lonely  and  heart-lvoken  wife  at  home;  of  a  fanner 
rained  to  give  his  landlord  three  weeks'  doubtful 
fun ;  and  of  the  poor  artizan,  whose  toil  makes  this 
eountry  what  it  is,  having,  at  least,  in  times  of 
hardship,  to  lay  by  the  loaf  in  the  cupboard,  his 
hunger  and  his  children's  hunger  not  satisfied. 

But  our  business  here  is  only  to  glance  at  the 
effect  of  game  laws  upon  the  producers  of  food. 
Those  who  live  in  towns,  or  who  only  occasionally 
visit  the  country,  have  no  conception  of  the  im- 
znonse  amount  of  damage  done  by  pheasants, 
hares,  and  rabbits  (partridges  are  comparatively 
harmleas),  when  these  vermin  are  protected.  It 
is  not  mdj  vhat  they  destroy  that  has  oome  to 


maturity,  that  does  the  mischief,  but  what  they 
destroy  at  an  early  period  of  its  growth.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  had  s  field  situated  next  to  a 
wood,  t^e  proprietor  of  which  latter  would  persist 
in  protecting  pheasants  and  rabbits,  although  he 
knew  quite  well  that  they  would  live  entirely 
upon  our  crops.  (After  he  shot  them  we  may  men- 
tion that  he  swd  them.)  The  field  was  onlj 
about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  (save  one  little  bit 
otherwise  tot  a  special  reason  cropped)  laid  down 
with  autumn-sown  wheat.  Early  m  spring  not  a 
blade  of  wheat  was  left,  and  we  were  very  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  plough  up  the 
field  for  another  crop.  We  determined  otherwise, 
and  kept  a  watch  upon  the  field,  with  a  gim,  day 
and  night.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  farther 
side  from  the  preserve,  we  had  a  pretty  good  crop, 
more,  indeed,  than  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
from  the  centre  it  gradually  declined  towards  the 
preserve,  until  at  last  it  was  scarcely  worth  reap- 
ing. The  expense  of  the  watch  and  the  ]oss  were 
estimated  at  £35.  The  rent  of  the  land  was  £1 
per  acre.  Uoreover  we  put  the  brutes  to  deaUi 
every  time  that  we  had  an  opportunity,  a  thing 
which  an  ordinary  farmer  is  prohibited  fr^im 
doing. 

We  may  farther  mention,  as  illustrative  of  the 
opportunity  that  the  game  laws  afford  of  doin^ 
injustice,  that  this  same  proprietor  who  made  thu 
preserve  upon  the  extreme  vei^  of  his  estate,  in 
order  that  his  game  might  be  reared  at  our  ex- 
pense, on  the  opposite  verge  of  his  property  had 
another  preserve,  the  occupfuits  of  which  were 
destroying  the  crops,  and  it  was  said  ruining  a 
small  farmer  who  had  his  farm  adjoining. 

What  a  melancholy  picture  does  the  following 
extract,  from  Caird,  present:  he  is  speaking  of 
the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  upon  which 
the  farmers  were  suffering  great  distress,  where, 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  one  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  parish  for  sustenance  money,  and 
where  the  game  was  so  protected,  that  so  late  as 
the  24th  of  January,  a  party  of  seven  guns  killed 
the  monstrous  number  of  four  hundred  and  thirty 
head  of  game.  "The  fields,"  writes  Caird,  "are 
all  stuck  about  with  bushes  to  prevent  the  poach- 
ers netting,  and  the  farmers  feel  most  severely 
the  losses  that  ike^  sustain  in  order  that  tl^ 
landlord  and  his  friends  may  not  be  deprived  of 
their  sport.  Tha  strict  preservation  of  game  on 
that  and  some  other  estates  in  the  luniiaem  part 
of  the  county,  was  described  to  ua  in  the  bittwest 
terms,  as  ' '  completely  eating  up  the  tenant  fiarmer, 
and  against  which  no  man  can  fiu'm  or  live  upon 
a  farm."  It  is  the  last  ounce  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  "and  men  who  might  have  made  a 
manful  struggle  against  blighted  crops  and  lo'W 
prices,  are  overborne  by  a  burden  which  they  feel 
to  be  needlessly  inflicted,  and  of  whinh  they  dare 
not  openly  complain." 

It  is  a  sad  thought  that  the  descendants  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  say,  and  perhaps  think,  that 
they  live  in  a  land  of  freedom^  should  suffer  a 
great  oppression  wid[^^jjji;^(gg|^|ed  yet 
not  dare  to  compiam.  o 

One  would  think  that  uaking  a  politioal  tool 
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of  the  farmer,  and  thereby  ruining  hia  independ- 
ence and  energy,  and  eating  down  a  good  ehare 
of  his  growing  crop  by  game,  were  sufficient  evils 
for  the  owners  of  land  to  bestow  upon  its  cnlti- 
Taton.  There  is,  however,  another,  and  to  the 
inexperienced,  an  astounding  one.  We  have 
seen  that  the  occupation  of  the  farmer  consistB 
in  taking  certain  elements,  which  we  hare  called 
A,  £,  C  E,  and  F  &om  the  soil^  and  turning 
them  into  vegetables.  The  faster  a  man  does 
this,  the  better  farmer  he  is.  The  farmer's  busi- 
npBs  is  to  produce  crops,  and  surely  the  more  of 
them,  and  the  more  remunerative  they  are  to 
himself,  the  better,  not  only  for  him,  but  for  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  for  the  consumer.  And 
yet,  upon  almost  every  property,  the  farmer  is 
prohibited  under  a  severe  pecuniary  mulct  from 
doing  this.  The  kind  of  prohibition  altogether 
varies  upon  different  properties,  and  sometimes 
oppose  one  another.  Thus,  upon  one  estate  the 
fanners  may  not  grow  potatoes,  upon  another  flax 
is  prohibited,  wheat  upon  some  may  only  be 
grown  once  in  six  years  on  the  same  field ;  on 
one  estate  admirably  suited  perhaps  for  the  growth 
of  hay,  no  hay  is  allowed  to  be  sold;  in  fact,  the 
catalogue  is  endless,  hut  all  with  one  intmtion, 
that  of  tyrannically  hindering  the  farmer  from 
making  as  much  money  as  he  can. 

In  no  bunnesSf  save  that  of  farming,  would 
snob  proceedings  be  tolerated  for  a  day.  If  any 
one  went  to  hire  a  house  in  a  town,  and  were 
told  that  he  must  use  the  best  drawing-room 
only  twice  in  the  quarter,  or  the  big  bed-room 
but  once  in  a  month,  he  would  consider  the  pro- 
prietor a  lunatic,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Or  if  a  man  goes  to  borrow  a  book  fiyjm  a 
library,  he  never  bargains  that  he  will  only  read 
an  hour  a  day  in  it.  No  man  when  he  hires 
business  premises,  stipulates  to  do  anything  more 
than  pay  the  rent.  And  yet  proprietors  of  land 
and  their  agents,  stipulate  for  all  kinds  of  useless 
and  absurd  restrictions,  and  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  that  the  farmers  submit  to  them  without  a 
murmur. 

It  is  true  that  they  very  often  do  not  observe 
them,  and  frequently  if  they  are  obedient  and 
discreet  tenant^  this  is  winked  at.  Bnt  in  this 
case  they  are  always  at  the  morcy  of  the  &ctor 
and  the  landlord.  The  reason  assigned  for  these 
restrictions  is,  fear  that  tenant  will  exhaust 
the  soil.  This,  when  fallows  were  believed  to 
rest  the  land,  and  manure  to  stimulate  it,  was  an 
opinion  that  might  be  taken  up ;  but  now  that 
the  true  action  of  the  soil  upon  the  plant  is 
well  understood,  it  is  simply  preposterous.  This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  another  great 
evil  that  weighs  upon  the  farming  of  this  country. 
It  is,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  proprietors  of 
estates  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  science  of 
agriculture,  and  very  few  to  become  acquainted 
with  even  the  practical  detaiU,  that  their  farmers 
understand. 

The  due  management  of  a  lai^  lauded  pro- 
perty is  indeed  a  very  difficult  matter.  It 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice 
«f  fanning,  a  sense  ai  justice,  and  bunaess-like 


habits.  Too  often,  as  we  have  said,  the  propri- 
etors know  nothing,  and  care  to  know  nothing 
regarding  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  too  many 
have  been  bred  up  in  the  notion,  that  those  under- 
neath them  are  made  of  inferior  clay,  and  veir 
many  never  attend  to  their  own  concerns  at  all. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they  make  about  as  good 
landlords  as  royal  dukes  do  generals.  In  looking 
through  Caird's  report  on  the  state  of  English 
agriculture,  it  is  amazing  to  find  bo  few  estates, 
the  management  of  which  can  be  conameuded. 
One  of  the  best  is  that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. 

'ITie  Duke  could  not  be  expected  to  know  much 
about  farming,  and  therefore  the  manner  in  which 
the  farmers  conducted  their  operations  on  the 
estate  of  Strathfieldsaye  was  not  good,  no  root 
crops  being  grown,  and  therefore  little  stock 
fattened.  Eut  the  land  is  a  very  heavy  clay,  and 
such  as  is  permanently  improved  by  drainage 
and  the  Duke  drained  it  all  at  his  own  expense. 
It  is  also  permanently  improvable  by  liming, 
and  therefore  the  Duke  limed  it.  He  renewed 
or  rebuilt  all  the  farmhouses,  and  gave  to  each 
farm  a  substantial  set  of  offices.  He  built 
also  comfortable  cottages  for  the  labourers,  and  to 
prevent  the  fhrmers  from  exacting  too  much  rent, 
all  the  labourers  held  their  houses  direct  from 
him,  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

The  best  managed  estate  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Whenever  a  farm  on  it  is  to 
be  let,  it  is  valued  and  let  on  a  lease  at  a  com, 
rent.  All  draining,  repairing  of  fences,  and  the 
like,  are  done  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  land- 
lord's expense.  No  game  is  protected,  and  its 
corresponding  nuisance,  hedge-row  timber,  is 
absent.  The  famhoases  and  buildings  are  un- 
necessarily good,  and  five  years*  rent  are  Bome- 
times  expended  upon  them.  All  the  labourers 
have  comfortable  cottages,  and  hold  direct  from 
the  Duke.  A  system  of  husbandry  is  prescribed, 
but  not  an  arbitrary  one,  but  differing  according 
to  the  supposed  capabilities  of  the  soil  in  different 
ffirms.  A  large  home  farm  is  kept  on  hand,  and 
interesting  experiments  made,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenantry  and  the  public.  So  liberal  are  the 
conditions  of  the  letting,  that  sometimes  twa 
white  crops  are  allowed  to  succeed  cmo  another, 
and  if  a  tenant  wishes  an  innovation  he  has  only 
to  apply  for,  and  if  his  request  be  reasonable  to 
get,  permission.  Last  and  not  least,  infant  and 
common  schools  are  plentifully  afforded,  to  the 
support  of  which  the  Duke  contributes  one  por- 
tion, and  the  parents  of  the  children  the  other. 
To  use  the  words  of  Caird,  "  Eecognising,  in. 
their  fullest  extent,  the  responsibihties  of  >n> 
high  position,  he  rests  himself  not  on  the  posses- 
sion of  great  wealth  or  the  pride  of  ancestry,  but 
on  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  secure 
the  confidence  of  his  tenantry,  and  engage  the 
affectionate  respect  of  the  labourers.  If  we 
should  venture  to  say  to  other  landlords,  'Go 
thou  and  do  likewise,'  we  may  he  met  with  the 
reply,  that  they  Hj^rM^^^m^&i  ^^ir 
aisposal.  Let  the  same  circumstutces  which, 
limit  or  extend  their  property,  limit  or  extend 
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ttie  ckimB  upon  their  juBtice^  and  great  although 
the  expenditure  of  the  Duke  may  be,  it  is  go- 
■Temed  by  that  prudent  foresight,  and  adherence 
to  economical  principles,  Tbich,  while  it  provides 
for  a  fair  return  from  the  investmont,  at  we  same 
time  draws  forth  the  mtelligent  ene^es  of  tiiose 
who  share  in  the  prospmty  thereby. created." 

Sucb  a  mode  of  management  is,  howerer,  al- 
together  exceptional.  We  may  take  as  an 
instance  of  what  are  considered  pretty  well,  or 
rather  Terr  well  managed  estates,  that  of  Sir 
James  Qraham,  at  Netberby,  a  property  which 
has,  during  the  present  proprietorship,  been  rery 
much  improved.  Sir  James  is  a  wonderftiUy 
astute  man,  of  indefatigable  business  habits,  and 
anxious  to  head  the  liberal  party.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  wonder  that  his  mode  of  management  is 
more  liberal  than  that  of  many  other  landowners. 
He  drains  his  land,  but  chai^  the  tenant  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  outlay.  The  fences  are  well  kept, 
but  it  is  by  the  tenantry,  "  in  addition  to  their 
rent."  In  practice  a  good  tenant  is  not  much 
interfered  with,  but  the  stipulations  as  to  manage* 
ment  are  most  stringent.  There  has  been  no 
re-adjiistment  of  rent.  Boads  and  embankments 
have  been  made,  but  to  make  them  the  labour  of 


the  tenants  is  exacted.  The  farmers  are  allowed 
to  kill  hares  and  rt^bits,  provided  thay  tua  imthar 
moPM  nor  ^vm,  and  in  return  for  thb  great  con- 
cession, are  e3q>ected  to  protect  the  game,  for  the 
amusement  of  h™,  his  fitmily,  and  friends ;  and 
to  summarily  disauss  any  of  those  servants  who 
may,  in  the  fuightest  degree,  violate  the  game  laws. 
Lastly,  he  recommends  hia  tenantry  to  admit  the 
agriculture  of  the  twelfth  century,  and ' '  to  plough 
less  and  grme  more." 

To  conclude,  however,  we  firmly  believe  that 
as  long  as  the  farmer  is  made  a  political  serf,  as 
long  as  his  crops  are  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
protected  game,  and  as  long  as  the  proprietors 
will  not  learn  farming,  and  impose  restrictions  on 
the  culture  of  the  Boil,  so  long  will  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  not  produce  that  amount  of 
food  that  it  might.  The  time  will  come,  when 
the  law  will  at  last  in  good  earnest  protect  the 
farmer.  That  time  maybe  distant,  for  prejudices 
of  education,  and  long-continned  habit,  render 
even  the  best  of  us  blind  to  the  wrong  and  injus- 
tice that  we  are  committing.  Meantime  we  may 
deduce  this  lesson,  that  mond  dignity,  intelligence, 
happiness,  and  success  are  only  compatible  with 
the  prevalence  of  liberty  and  justice. 


THE  COTTSINS. 
A  lAiiz  or  ozj>  scomsH  hoioet.  (Concladed.) 


Tkb  news  of  De  Wode's  designs,  strange  as  they 
might  seem,  were  speedily  verified.  At  first,  on 
William  returning  to  the  banquet  hall,  and  giving 
Sir  Hubert  the  information,  he  had  laughed  loudly 
in  scorn ;  but  ou  the  morrow  the  watermark  had 
risen  fully  a  foot  upon  the  rock,  and  was  going 
on  with  hourly  increase,  until  a  shadow  seemed 
fest  settling  even  on  the  faces  of  the  bold- 
est. The  English  were  seen  toiling  busily  in  the 
entrenchments  they  were  casting  up ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  chance  of  tiie  Scotch  boight  sallying  out 
and  attempting  to  pierce  the  embankment  by 
which  they  had  succeeded  in  damming  up  the 
watera,  a  strong  dctaohment  showed  itself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake,  furnished  with  boats,  and 
ready  on  the  instant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
castle  being  1^  comparatively  defenceless,  as  in 
such  a  case  it  necessanly  would  be,  on  account  of 
"the  number  of  the  garrison  being  barely  suffi- 
cient, even  in  full  force,  to  man  the  walls.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  prospects  of  the  devoted 
litde  band  seemed  gloomy  enough. 

It  was  the  middle  of  tiie  second  day  thereafter, 
and  by  this  time  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  j 
had  been  such,  that  the  lower  esplanade  of  the 
castle  was  entirely  flooded,  and  William  de 
Graeme,  as  he  wandered  about  with  a  visage  of 
spectral  woe,  beheld  the  last  remnant  of  the  turf 
power,  80  d^  htm  aasooiatiQn,  washed  into  the 


tide.  Even  in  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his 
position,  the  good  Sir  Hubert  had  noticed  the 
youth's  abstraction  and  misery,  and  had  once  or 
twice  addressed  him  on  the  score ;  but  William 
only  gave  a  reckless  or  a  bitter  reply,  and  evaded 
the  subject  fEuiber.  He  was  heedless  of  danger, 
and  without  a  spark  of  interest  in  life;  doing 
nought,  but  conceiving  plans  of  desperation  for 
extricating  bis  uncle  from  present  perils,  or  en- 
gaging to  excess  in  the  mcutial  exercises  which 
the  garrison,  in  their  oooped-up  position,  were 
constantly  obliged  to  use.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day  in  questicai,  the  heat  had  become  in- 
tense— the  brown  moor,  the  parched  hill-sides,  and 
the  broad  sheet  of  the  loch  seemed  burning  under 
a  universal  glare.  William,  tired  and  (^pressed, 
retreated  to  the  shade  of  his  chamber.  In  pas- 
sing wearily  up  the  corkscrew  stair,  he  accident- 
ally won  a  glimpse,  through  a  doorway  half-a-jar, 
and  beheld  there  his  cousin  Isabella  in  tears,  and 
Walter  half-kneeling  beside  her,  and  fondly 
holding  her  band.  The  Lady  Jane,  to  his  amaze- 
ment, was  by  their  side,  regarding  them  vidth 
{ strong  interest.  William's  proud  h^irt  swelled  as 
he  increased  his  pace ;  and  on  gaining  seclusion, 
he  threw  hisnself  upon  a  couch.  With  a  strange 
foigetfiilness  of  his  own  baneful  inconstancy,  he 
muttered  something  amount^njtt^the  old  acUge, 
"TaTitunetmiitabi&f"&c,  Ananntl|4|uitbex^ 
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Signed  himself  to  the  most  oomplete  and  gloomy 
prostration  oC^  spirit.  In  the  gulf  in  which  he 
was  now  plunged,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  all 
energy  for  anything  farther  like  decision ;  and  if 
it  pleased  not  Heaven,  in  the  natural  oourse  of 
things,  to  extrioate  him,  there  he  should  Iw  await- 
ing Uie  ultimate  fiat  of  doom. 

In  roch  a  mood  was  he  discovned  hy  WalteT, 
who,  in  the  oonne  d  the  hour,  entered  the  same 
chamber.  They  had  ezohfinged  bnt  r  fiaw  brief 
aentenees  ibr  aome  days  past  Waltw  looked 
at  his  comrade  ouriously,  while  the  latter  tamed 
on  him  a  blood-shot  look,  which,  in  the  gloom  of 
the  little  apartment,  was  like  a  glare  of  sullen 
menace.  Upon  this,  Walter,  who  seemed  un- 
usually finked,  conceived  it  proper  to  call 
"William  somewhat  to  task,  by  saying,  "  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  fact,  WiUiam  de  Graeme,  that,  for 
several  days,  I  have  been  the  object  of  either 
your  contempt,  or  your  aversion,  or  both.  Now 
will  it  please  you  to  eet  yourself  upright,  and  de- 
liver yourself  in  knight-like  fashion  of  the  thing 
wherein  I  have  done  oflfence." 

It  wanted  but  such  a  fillip  to  rouse  the  fiery 
heat  of  William's  temper.  The  suppressed  pas- 
nott  rose  boiling  over  in  an  instant ;  and,  flinging 
bis  lower  limbs  from  the  couch,  he  sat  up  as  re- 
quested, and  looked  Walter  full  in  the  &oe.  The 
latter  by  Una  time  had  become  deadly  pale  through 
excitement 

"  Tou  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  me  in 
boldness,  I  vow,"  replied  William,  when  hu  tongue 
could  find  words  to  give  his  fire  expression. 
"  The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  you  have 
galled  me  in  a  point  where  I  fbd  more  keenly 
fiian  the  Arab  steed  does  the  lancing  steel.  Tou 
have  dared  to  love  my  cousin  Isabella,  sir ;  you 
have  dared  to  advance  your  love  in  form,  sir ; 
and,  perhaps,  your  advances  have  had  success, 
sir :  but  you  are  now  to  know  that  you  have 
trodden  on  groimd  that  was  devoted,  as  I  once 
told  you,  exclusively  to  me,  and  you  hare  plucked 
■  flower  I  had  vowed  should  bloom  in  my  cr«at 
alone.  It  maj  be  mortification  to  me  to  tell  you 
all  this ;  but  it  may  do  you  some  good  to  know 
it,  and  to  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  tell  you 
not  with  the  conpled  purpose  of  desiring  to  con- 
test your  victory.  You  are  welcome  both  to  it 
and  its  fruits.  Kemember,  I  envy  you  not.  I 
shall  win  laarels  and  a  place  in  the  world,  that 
znay  well  sofBce  to  raise  me  abore  so  tuI^  an 
emotion." 

And  with  this  magnifio«nt  speech,  the  cavalier 
"was  striding  haughtily  to  the  door,  when  Walter 
caln^  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 

"  WiUiam,"  he  said,  gi»vely,  "  is  it  possible 
you  can  treat  your  own  fair  feme  so  infemously, 
08  calmly  to  avow  that  you  love  your  cousin  Isa- 
bella ?  Does  this  not  involve  yon  in  tiie  guilt  of 
perjury  to  others,  whom  you  have  adjirred,  in 
every  solemn  name,  to  confide  in  your  truth  ?  " 

"It  matters  nothing,"  answered  William, 
though  blushing  scarlet  at  the  charge.  "I  tell 
yon,  Walter,  that,  if  hitherto  it  has  been  my 
nature  to  be  subject  to  winds  of  passion,  I  may 
be  severely  bkmed,  bnt  1  must  be  acquitted  of 


deliberate  design  to  deceive.  So  one  movent 
more  bitterly  than  do  I  over  the  infatuaticms  to 
which  I  have  been  successively  subject." 

"And,"  put  in  Walter,  with  a  slight  smile, 
"  fear  yon  not  that  the  present  may  be  but  an- 
other infatuation  added  to  the  list,  and  that 
Heaven  may  have  been  kind  in  thwarting  its  ^o- 
gressf" 

"Tou  may  have  some  right  to  say  so,  from 
what  the  past  tells  you,"  rejoined  Willum  {  "  but 
if  the  heart  of  man  have  ever  ctmceived,  and  £»• 
tered,  and  been  moved  to  its  depths  by  such  a 
passicai  of  love,  (and  here  he  used  the  vehemmt 
gMtures  and  look  dictated  by  his  full  and  borstiDg 
heart,)  as  that  with  which  I  adwe  my  lovely 
cousin,  the  very  shadow  of  her  figure,  the  sound 
of  her  footstep,  and  the  utterance  of  her  name  - — 
and  if,  yet,  that  passion  be  not  worthy  of  depend- 
ence, or  its  steadfastnera,  then  I  resign  ibr  ever 
all  claim  to  human  trust,  and  all  sell-relumoe  on 
mine  own  purposes." 

"But  think  of  what  lies  in  the  way,"  urged 
Walter,  earnestly,  and,  I  believe,  unselfishly; 
"  the  opinion  and  feelings  of  her  parents,  who 
might  shrink  back  even  at  the  very  mooting  of 
the  idea  ;  the  mortal  enmity  yon  mi^t  rouse 
amongst  your  own  kindred,  and  the  kindred  of 
the  Lady  Geraldine,  and  the  fatal  consequences  to 
the  peace  of  that  lady  herself;  and,  finally,  the 
feelings  of  your  cousin  herself  on  the  subject.  I 
could  state  the  case  much  more  stnmgly;  but 
these  hints  may  be  enough  for  caution,  of  which, 
William,  you  will  own  you  have  never,  at  any 
time,  been  a  proficient  master." 

"  Tour  cool  calculations  I  cast  to  the  winds," 
answered  William,  impetuously.  "  Why  address 
words  of  caution  to  a  man  in  despair  ?  While 
you  drop  out  your  measured  words,  I  am  much 
disposed  to  think  it  is  more  in  exultation  over 
your  own  success,  than  in  friendly  compassion 
over  my  trampled  affections." 

"Now,  by  Heavens,  you  are  unjns^"  cried 
Walter,  with  earnest  protest. 

"  Less  unjust  than  you  aver,  sir,"  replied  Wil- 
liam, who  was  glad  to  stir  up  opposition.  "  I 
ever  thought  you  of  modest  mien,  and  ordinary 
accomplishment,  and  scarce  the  man  to  shine  in 
hall  or  in  field ;  therefore,  it  is  sure,  if  now  you 
can  outdo  William  de  Oraone,  succeed  where  he 
failed,  and  win  a  prize  that  disdained  his  tooeh, 
your  vanity  has  reason  to  congratulate  iimUf.** 

Walter's  lips  quivavd  with  pasmon  at  the  in- 
solent taunt  "  Well,  then,  if  you  wiU  have  i^" 
he  radaimed,  "  lot  your  insoloit  bearing  be  re- 
buked at  my  success,  where  yon  found  pre-emi- 
nent failure.  Wherefore,  I  should  rejoice  to  know, 
am  I  not  free  as  yourself  to  aspire  to  the  affections 
and  the  hand  of  Isabella  de  Twisedale?  I  am 
ready  to  write  my  claims  on  the  highest  battle- 
ment in  Europe ;  and  that,  William  de  Graeme,  is 
not  more  than,  with  all  your  valour  and  presump- 
tion to  boot,  your  hand  can  achieve." 

"  Presto !  here  is  a  proper  burst  with  a  ven- 
geance !"  exclaimed  William,  his  broad  eyes  now 
fiashing  in  all  their  pride.  "  Presumption,  sayest 
thou,  sirrah?  Malapert  boy!  I  will  teach  thee,  to. 
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the  spot,  there  is  something  more  sabsfantial  than 
that" 

And  with  that,  out  flew  hie  short  sword  from 
ita  scabbard,  and  he  oast  his  plumed  bonnet  on 
tbe  floor.  Walter,  pale  but  with  darkly  gleaming 
«yes,  followed  the  example  quick  as  light ;  and 
ere  Hx  seconds  oould  be  counted,  the  steel  blades 
were  crossed  with  a  ringing,  clash,  and  they  were 
engaged  in  all  the  ftuy  of  a  deadly  conflict.  The 
narrow  little  place  rang  to  the  music  of  the  steel, 
and  showers  of  sparks  flew  from  the  contact.  But 
who  ma  to  prove  unhappily  the  meaner  com- 
batant, there  was  not  time  to  declare;  for  sud- 
denly the  door  was  flung  open  by  tiie  young 
Border  retainer  so  often  mentioned,  and  who, 
with  a  wild  air  of  alarm,  gave  entrance  to  the 
stout  Sir  Hubert  himself.  The  latter  wss  in- 
stantly between  the  hot-headed  youths,  and  had 
dashed  their  weapons  aside,  while,  with  red  and 
angry  face,  he  turned  from  one  to  the  other  in 
bewilderment.  "  How  now,  my  masters!"  he 
eiolsimed,  at  length.  "  Have  we  not  fray  enough 
outside,  but  this  must  be  your  pastime  within  ? 
Or  am  I  to  judge  it  is  in  reality  pastime,  and  that 
ye  are  not  both  of  you  mad,  as  the  devil  and  Peter 
de  Wode  to  boot.  Speak,  William,  and  forget 
not  yon  are  a  Twisedale,  as  well  as  a  Graeme." 

"  Walter  may  tell  the  story  if  he  ohooses,"  an- 
swered William,  with  sullen  indifference,  and  his 
chest  still  heaving  violently. 

"  Ton  know,  William,"  said  Walter,  with  his 
usual  piercing  gravity,  whether  or  not  you  were 
the  a^essor,  and  who  of  us,  therefore,  it  becomes 
to  teU  the  tale." 

"  If  you  are  to  retain  my  favour  five  minutes 
longer,  nephew,"  exclaimed  Sir  Hubert,  impetu- 
ously, "  you  will  speak  at  once." 

"  Well,  I  icill  speak,"  replied  William,  at 
length  desperately,  "  though  it  is  an  accursed 
hour  which  witnesses  the  necessity  of  my  so 
breaking  a  resolution  I  had  regarded  as  one  of 
the  moat  sacred  I  ever  formed.  But  I  can  hardly 
be  in  a  worse  position,  at  any  rate.  Let  me  in- 
form you  at  once,  then,  uncle,  that  the  cause  of 
this  absurd  dispute  is  nothing  mote  nor  less  than 
the  hand  of  my  cousin  Isabella.  These,  then ! 
you  have  it  now,  with  a  wannion." 

"  How!  what?"  shoated  Sir  Hubert,  his ik» 
growing  scarlet,  and  his  voice  ^ving  forth  notes 
oftiiuiider;  "  Has  Writer  or  you  dared  to"  

"  Love  her !  as  perhaps  yon  don't  mean  to 
say,"  interposed  William,  now  facing  the  case 
boldly,  since  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  "  I 
believe  we  are  both  here  to  acknowledge  it.  But 
uncle,"  he  added,  with  a  quick  revulsion,  "  if 
there  be  aught  of  grievous  mistake  or  other  wrong 
in  the  fact,  that  I  lifted  eyes  of  love  towards  my 
cousin,  forgive  me  that  I  could  not  fight  against 
what  fate  had  decreed.  Not  wild  horses  ^ould 
liave  torn  my  secret  out  of  me,  had  not  this  un- 
foreseen dispute  come  about  so  strangely." 

The  knight  made  no  reply ;  but,  after  castiog 
a  keen  glance  at  one  after  the  other  of  the  young 
men,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  leaned  his  fore- 
head on  his  hand  for  a  moment ;  then  suddenly 
looking  up,  with  his  usual  tone  and  look  of  em- 


phatic decirion,  he  said,  "  William,  you  have  been 
very  dear  to  me ;  and  yon,  Walter,  .scarcely  one 
whit  less  so.  It  boots  not  to  which  of  you  I 
might  have  Mt  my  heart  indined  to  yield  my 
Isabella's  hand.  I  desire  to  regard  you  aUke  if 
possible.  But  nnoe  your  dispute  must  be  settled 
on  some  ground  or  o^ot,  let  the  responribility  be 
removed  from  me  in  this  way, — whichever  one  of 
you  brings  me  in  the  head  of  yon  tiger,  Peter  de 
Wode,  he  shall  woo  and  win  my  daughter  for  his 
bride.  The  battle  is  to  be  foofj^t  on  these  terms. 
Are  you  agreed  ?  " 

A  joyous  light  glanced  in  the  eyes  of  both  tilie 
youDg  men  at  the  proposal ;  and  heartily  closiDg 
with  it,  they  clasped  each  other's  hands  in  renewed 
amity  at  Sir  Herbert's  request.  At  the  moment, 
an  ominous  sigh  sounded  from  the  door  of  the 
chamber ;  and  William,  in  spite  of  himself,  started 
with  vague  alarm;  but,  on  their  hastily  turning 
round,  the  figure  of  the  young  soldier  had  van- 
ished, and  there  was  no  foot-foil  on  the  stairease. 
The  knight,  then,  admonishing  the  cavaliera  to 
use  discretion  in  their  present  dilemma,  hastily 
left  them  to  themselves.  Both  pitted  up  their 
weapons  slowly,  and  restored  them  to  their  scab- 
bards. William,  though  trouUed  with  his  thoughts, 
indulged  in  a  lofty  mood  of  silenoe.  Walter  was 
as  little  disposed,  it  would  appear,  to  break  the 
charm ;  but  at  length,  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  apartment,  he  turned  and  simpl;^  said,  "  You 
will  permit  me  to  say,  William,  without  giving 
you  ofience,  that  I  have  accepted  this  challenge, 
and  will  carry  forth  the  enterprwe  on  my  side, 
with  a  heart  undoubting,  and  a  coQscience  free  as 
the  mountain  breeze.  Out  of  charity,  alone,  I 
pray  you  may  be  not  less  accoutred  to  your  satia- 
fection." 

The  elder  cavalier  looked  askance  merely  with 
a  haughty  smile,  but  deigned  no  farther  reply ; 
whereupon  Walter  departed.  Left  to  himself, 
William  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind. 
Whatever  pride  he  might  have  in  exhibiting  su- 
periority over  Walter  in  the  proposed  triai  of 
advrature,  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  what,  afl»r 
all,  might  be  Isabella's  own  decision  in  Ihe  matt«:. 
Then  the  readiness  with  which  Sir  Hubert  had 
given  way  to  the  notion  of  his  daring  to  love 
Isabdla,  and  even  receiving  her  hand,  without 
stating  any  opinion  on  the  character  of  hia  claims, 
puzzled  him  not  a  litde.  And,  finally,  his  heart 
was  very  very  heavy,  as  he  sat  down,  and  with 
hands  foldkl  on  his  knees  recalled  in  foney  the 
image  of  the  beauteous  and  forsaken  Qeraldine, 
gazing  on  him,  as  it  were,  with  large  lustrous  eyes 
of  despair  and  reproach. 

The  stout  Sir  Hubert  had,  in  the  meantime, 
resorted  to  his  good  dame's  counsels  to  strengthen 
him  in  his  present  complication.  His  first  pro- 
ceeding, on  reaching  her  chamber,  was  to  throw 
himself  on  a  seat,  and  shake  hia  sides  in  a  hearty 
burst  of  laughter.  Not  till  she  somewhat  sharply 
rebuked  him,  and  even  pinched  his  brawny  neck 
with  no  feminine  touch,  did  he  at  length  sit  up- 
right, and  tell  her  the  whole  tale  from  beginning 
to  end.  Her  dark  ejre^  danc^  with^d^pht,  as 
the  narrative  went  on."    Ay,**  she  remufted,  on 
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ita  conclusion,  so  I  was  right  bo  far  about  cousin 
"Walter.  But  the  poor  boy  shall  be  taught  to 
Boothc  bis  disappointment  as  kindly  as  possible." 

"  Tut,  tut,  goodwife,"  remonstrated  Uie  knight, 
"  that  is  not  Uie  point  in  question.  The  point  is, 
wherefore  I  have  been  kept  ia  ignorance  of 
William's  sentiments,  as  you  call  them  in  your 
foreign  slang,  towards  our  daughter  ?  Dame,  you 
never  "  

"  Sir  Hubert,  I  did,"  aiigaed  the  lady  decidedly. 
"  I  told  you  long  ago  that  they  were  made  for 
each  other,  and  Isabella  William  should  have,  or 
she  might  at  once  don  the  vestal  veil,  and  let  the 
English  pookpudding  rule  for  ever  in  Loch  Torry.' ' 

"Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Hubert,  goodnaturedly, 
"  I  am  content  that  you  pay  tbia  compliment  to 
my  side  of  the  house  at  any  rate,  tiiereby  showing 
yonrsdf  to  be  a  sensible,  not  to  eay  a  comely, 
woman." 

**  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  you  decided 
the  dispute,"  urged  the  lady. 

"Why,"  said  the  knight,  stroking  his  chin 
evasively,  "naturally  enough.  I  told  the  strip- 
lings neither  of  them  had  yet  won  his  spurs,  and 
until  they  did  something  worth  the  dubbing,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  talk  of  lady's  gueMon. 
You  know  you  taught  me  all  that  punctilious  jar- 
gon once  on  a  day." 

At  which  reply  the  lady  laughed  and  hemmed, 
as  now,  all  intent  on  this  new  piece  of  business, 
she  left  the  room,  most  likely  to  seek  her  daugh- 
ter. Sir  Hubert  followed,  and,  immersed  in  un- 
usual reflections,  went  out  upon  the  watchtowcrs. 

Dusk  by  this  time  had  fallen ;  and  William, 
having  at  last  made  up  his  mind  that  every  risk 
should  be  run,  left  his  chamber,  and  went  out  to 
survey  the  rock.  He  was  suddenly  struck  with 
the  thought  that  he  would  make  the  great  adven- 
ture that  very  night,  on  the  principle  of  strikii^ 
while  the  iron  was  hot.  Accordingly,  after  having 
refreshed  himself  with  a  manchet  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  wine  in  the  spence,  he  kept  oat  of 
sight  as  much  as  was  possible,  till  the  shades  of 
evening  deepened,  and  lake  and  shore  were  at  last 
closely  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night.  He  then 
had  himself  carefully  but  lightly  armed;  and, 
creeping  out  on  tiie  edge  of  Uie  rock,  sought  for 
ihe  point  where  some  half  dozen  small  boats  were 
mooi'ed,  comprising  the  whole  fleet  owned  by  his 
uncle,  and  now  floating  many  feet  above  the  old 
surface,  where  they  were  wont  to  be  launched. 
William  immediately  selected  the  lightest  of  the 
craft,  and,  after  stepping  in,  and  shipping  the 
oara,  he  proceeded  cautiously  to  undo  the  fastening 
on  the  rock.  While  engaged  in  this  process,  be 
was  startlc-d  by  a  voice  calling  his  name  in  a  low 
tone,  just  above  his  head ;  and,  on  quickly  raising 
himself,  he  beheld  close  by  him  the  armed  figure 
of  WalterdePolmaise.  Even  in  the  moonless  gloom 
he  could  see  his  pale  fixed  features  beneatii  the 
rim  of  his  low  headpiece.  William  was  not  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  We  are  bent,  I  suppose,  on  the  same  enter- 
prise," said  Walter,  in  a  whisper. 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  replied  William ;  then  re- 
flecting &)i  a  moment,  and  that  his  hand  had 


haps  acquired  more  dexterity  in  the  rowing  art, 
from  his  practice  on  the  meres  of  Cumberland,  than 
probably  had  Mien  to  Walter's  share,  he  added 
candidly,  "If  you  think  it  any  advantage,  we 
can  also  journey  in  the  same  skiff,  Walter.  Make 
your  choice ;  if  you  would  go  alone,  there  are 
more  crafts  here ;  and  should  you  fancy  this  as 
the  lightest,  it  is  at  your  service." 

"  Gramercy  for  your  courtesy,"  answered  Wal- 
ter.   "  I  will  be  your  comrade  once  more." 

"In  the  name  of  Ood  and  St.  Andrew,  then, 
step  on  board,"  said  William;  and  as  the  other 
assumed  his  place,  the  skiff  was  pushed  vigorously 
from  the  dm,  and  was  silently  and  swiftly  im- 
pelled across  the  dim  waters.  William  answered 
in  a  low  voice  the  challenge  of  the  senlineL  on 
the  outnmost  watchtower,  and  then  wrought 
steadily  and  with  long  sweeps,  as  they  flew  fiat 
towards  the  distant  watchfires  of  the  i^tglish  en- 
campment. Their  progress  was  rapid,  althou^ 
several  times  they  paused  upon  their  oars,  to  listen 
if  any  sound  was  afioat  upon  the  air.  Nothing 
was,  however,  heard  except  the  faint  ripple  of  the 
water,  or  the  scream  of  a  heron  or  curlew  amongst 
the  sedges  at  a  distance.  The  dark  mass  of  rock 
and  tower  had  become  indistinct,  and  a  solitary 
light,  gleaming  in  their  centre  like  a  star,  had 
also  vanished ;  and  now  the  cavaliers  had  nothing 
but  the  English  beacons  to  guide  them.  They 
urged  their  course  accordingly  straight  for  these. 

It  might  have  been  about  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when,  as  they  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
where  they  gleamed,  they  perceived  that  most  of 
them  had  sunk  to  heaps  of  red  ashes,  and  were 
but  drowsily  maintained  by  the  watchers  sleeping 
around  them.  Their  ruddy  glare  fell  here  and 
there  on  the  rows  of  white  tents  occupying  the 
side  of  a  sloping  descent  from  the  edge  of  the 
loch,  where  the  waters  had  hitherto  poured  out 
their  volume  into  a  valley  that  wound  away 
among  the  hills,  but  whore  now  was  seen  cast  up 
the  huge  banier  of  earth  and  stone  that  confined 
their  chafing  masses  within  the  basin  of  the  loch. 
The  crimson  flag  of  St.  Geoi^e  was  seen  lazily 
hanging  its  gloomy  folds  by  its  staff,  on  a  promi- 
nent situation,  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The 
silence  and  slumber  of  the  hour  seemed  to  prevail 
all  over  the  place ;  not  even  a  watchdog  bayed, 
nor  was  the  moving  steel  of  a  sentinel  on  the  alert 
seen  to  glitter.  Our  cavaliers  contemplated  the 
scene  for  several  minutes,  with  intense  eamestueas, 
and  then  prepared  to  decide  on  a  &rther  move- 
ment. 

Suddenly,  however,  th^  felt  as  if  their  light 
crait  were  drawn  into  some  curious  suction,  and 
their  ears  distinctly  were  saluted  with  a  louder 
ripple  than  usual,  which  went  on  steadily  increas- 
ing in  sound  and  breadth,  as  if  some  strong  power 
had,  all  at  once,  been  put  in  operation.  Guiding 
themselves  by  the  new  current,  they  permitted 
their  boat  ^axtty  to  drift,  when  they  were  bone 
steadily  towards  the  embankment  across  the  month 
of  the  watercourse.  It  was  perfectly  obvious  Uiey 
were  in  a  pretty  strong  and  &st  increasing  cur- 
rent. On  running  down  to  the  dyke,  this  was 
fiirther  shown  by  their  suddenly  coi^^  into  oq-< 
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taot  iritih,  and  nearly  upsetting,  a  skiff  even  lighter 
than  their  own,  which,  containing  a  single  occa> 
pant,  was  moored  dose  up  to  the  barrier,  and  by 
the  edge  of  an  open  gap,  through  which  the  loos- 
ened waters  were  beginning  to  flow,  and  whose 
lixe  tlwy  were  rapidly  enlarging.  The  single 
hoatmon  seemed  intent,  with  a  light  pick,  in  giv- 
ing what  way  to  the  flood  his  single  arm  ooold 
s^iere,  and  that  with  the  least  possible  noise. 
On  being  so  rudely  strook  by  the  boat  of  the  two 
caTalierSj  he  turned  hastily  round  from  his  toil, 
and  in  an  instant  his  spear  was  pointed  at  their 
bosoms;  but  he  had  evidently  some  means  of 
recognising  their  badges,  for  even  in  the  thick 
gloom  they  were  so  near,  and  their  eyes  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  that  their  voices  were 
hardly  needed  to  announce  either  name  or  purpose. 
He  accordingly  dropped  his  weapon  with  a  diglit 
cry  of  surprise,  and  as  William  de  Graeme,  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  mystery,  stept  on  board  his 
craft  and  grasped  his  arm,  he  shrenk  at  the  very 
touch,  and  in  a  low  tone  answered  to  the  cavalier's 
qneatUHi,  that  he  was  the  Border  recruit.  William, 
more  and  more  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  cha- 
racter of  this  boy,  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  had 
been  toiling  probably  for  hours  at  the  trranendous 
feat  of  giving  a  way  through  the  Engli^  dyke  to 
tiie  pent-up  waters.  Tlwse,  qu^kly  enlarging 
their  way,  would,  the  cavalier  now  foresaw,  pre- 
sently sweep  every  gigantic  obstacle  before  them, 
and  perhaps  flood  the  Rngliah  camp  itself  in  ruins. 
All  this  flashed  on  him  in  one  breathless  moment, 
and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  desiring  to  have  some 
hand  in  the  boy's  fearful  daring,  he  seized  the 
abandoned  pickaxe,  and  began  to  dig  into  the 
broadside  of  the  huge  rampart.  It  was  composed 
of  stone  and  turf  chiefly,  but  packed  together  in 
formidable  depth  and  breadth.  The  English  boy 
sat  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  skiff,  either 
fatigued  or  overtaken  by  some  mood  of  emotion  or 
passion,  while  William,  now  also  ardently  assisted 
by  Walter,  plied  his  laborious  task.  One  short 
half-hour  saw  several  huge  boulders  loosened  &om 
the  mass  and  tumbled  into  the  flood,  which,  thus 
acquiring  strength,  in  addition  to  that  every  mo- 
ment of  freedom  gave  it,  burst  up  a  way  for  itself, 
vhich  quickly  superseded  farther  efibrt  at  aiding 
its  passage.  The  great  embankment  broke  on 
cither  side  of  the  opened  course  in  huge  fragments, 
which  were  borne  away  headlong,  giving  place  to 
yet  larger  volume,  and  larger  fragments  beiog  dis- 
placed and  hurled  down.  Wider  and  wider  grew 
the  breach,  until  those  in  tiie  E^ifis,  unwatchful 
in  their  ardour,  found  themselves  involved  in  the 
tide,  and  swept  down  amid  the  great  hurtling 
masses,  which,  roaring  through  its  passage,  it  was 
bearing  along  iu  headlong  confusion.  William 
de  Graeme  laid  hold  of  a  projecting  piece,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  in  weU-based  strength ;  but 
his  craft,  struck  at  the  instant  by  a  tumbling 
fragment  behind,  was  dashed  away  from  under 
him,  and  he  heard  the  shriek  of  the  young  Borderer 
as  he  was  plunged  into  the  flood.  In  a  moment 
he  had  plunged  in  the  direction  of  the  cry ;  and, 
after  several  desperate  strokes  with  his  arms,  he 
succeeded  in  grasping  and  securing  the  imperilled 


boy.  Both  were  now,  however,  afloat  on  the 
angry  element.  The  gray  dawn  was  breaking, 
and  enabled  the  cavalier  to  cast  his  eye  about 
him  on  vbere  the  scene  promised  nearest  shelter. 
The  waters  were  pouring  forth  through  the  borsten 
floodgates,  broad,  red,  and  fmgry  as  some  mig^ly 
monster.  Theur  mass,  hig^  reared  at  where  they 
broke  f(»rth,  first  curled  over  with  an  angry  crest, 
and  then  rolled  down  stones,  huge  pieces  of  earth, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  mingling  and  being  lashed 
together  in  dire  confusion  on  the  broad  breast  of 
the  flood.  By  this  time,  of  course,  the  English 
camp  was  in  uproar.  Already  the  waters  had 
^read  their  broad  breast,  so  as  to  embrace  almost 
its  entire  limits,  and  swept  through  its  precincts, 
bearing  away  tents,  men,  horses,  and  arms,  in 
tenfold  overthrow.  The  scene,  with  the"but  half- 
broken  darkness  brooding  over  it,  was  appalling 
to  the  boldest  heart. 

Our  stout  cavalier,  taking  in  the  trifle  picture 
at  a  glance,  and  tiiat  almost  one  of  des[rair,  at 
length,  through  dint  of  strong  arm,  got  with  his 
burden  under  the  lee  of  a  huge  pile,  as  yet  un- 
moved. Here  he  paused  to  take  breath.  But, 
as  he  looked  round,  he  beheld  pile  after  pile,  such 
as  that  under  which  he  sheltered,  tottering  and 
giving  wa^  in  fearful  ruin.  Once  more  then, 
catchup  his  senseless  burd^  in  his  arm — for  the 
poor  boy  had  swooned  in  his  embrace — ^he  struck 
out  ami^t  the  havoo  ,and  roar.  He  was  caught 
almost  instantly  in  a  frightfiil  whirl,  and  bomo 
along  like  a  stxaw.  But  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
tremity his  hand  struck  a  projecting  pole,  firm 
amidst  the  battling  surge.  He  seized  and  clung 
to  it  with  desperate  gripe.  It  was  a  long  tent 
pole,  which,  whirling  with  the  water,  had  had 
one  end  driven  deep  into  the  earth,  and  thus  had 
become  firm  as  if  rooted  many  feet  in  depth.  It 
yet,  however,  swung  with  the  strife  around  it; 
but  William,  laying  hold  of  it  as  his  last  anchor 
of  chance,  found  that,  even  with  his  armed  and 
encumbered  form,  he  might  maintain  his  hold  till 
some  other  hope  was  given. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  forth  around  him. 
The  last  glimpse  be  had  had  of  Walter  de  Polmaise 
was,  when  they  parted  company  on  their  first 
being  drawn  into  the  current.  The  younger 
cavalier,  by  a  certain  dexterity,  and  bent  upon 
one  heartfelt  object,  had  managed  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  instant  on  a  strong  isolated  part  of  the 
embankment ;  and  it  was  while  alighting  on  this 
footing,  and  casting  back  a  look  to  where  Willifon 
de  Gr^me  and  the  Southern  bc^  were  apparently 
perishing  in  the  waters,  that  William  had  had  tb^ 
last  glimpse  of  him.  But  as  he  now  rested  on 
the  pole  and  looked  forth  amidst  the  wreck,  roar, 
and  tumult,  Walter  was  speedily  beheld  again. 
The  mound  on  which  the  scarlet  banner  of  St. 
George  had  been  pitched  was  conspicuous,  like  a 
small  islet  in  the  midst  of  the  wrathful  sea ;  and 
there  the  broad  crimson  folds  fiew  yet  proudly  in 
the  wind.  Standing  by  the  staff  that  supported 
this  unconquered  ensign,  was  a  single  man,  with 
only  part  of  his  armour  hastily  tlirown  about  him, 
his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  his  matted  and 
grizzled  hair  and  beard  uncovered  andJ  flowing 
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round  features  dark  with  ferocious  passion,  and  | 
eyes  that  literally  blazed  with  the  fire  of  a  fiend's  i 
despair.  He  was  glaring  around  him  on  the  &r- 
spread  ruin,  which  in  an  hour  had  iiiTolTed  his 
boasted  strength  in  a  havoc  that  mocked  repair. 
And  to  complete  the  woe,  yonder  on  the  skirt  of 
the  valley,  down  which  the  sea  of  water  was 
tearing  and  roaring  in  its  race  of  fury,  was  hover- 
ing, ^6  a  dark  oloud,  a  band  of  warlike  men, 
seen  by  fhor  appointments  to  be  lusty  Scots,  and 
hemming  in  the  stragglers  who  had  effected  an 
escape  from  the  camp,  only  to  meet  tiiis  choice  of 
deaths  in  their  very  earliest  flight 

It  was  at  this  moment,  then ,  Walter  de  Polmaise 
was  again  beheld.  He  had  won  possession  of  a 
masterlees  steed ;  and,  in  spite  of  tiie  nature  of 
the  venture,  was  spurring  the  animal  recklessly 
through  the  wild  hurry  of  ruin  towards  where 
the  banner  of  St.  George  flew  on  its  mound. 
Kore  than  once  the  good  horse  reared  in  wild 
affiright,  and  plunged  almost  headlong  amongst  the 
the  surf ;  but  Walter  madly  kept  him  in  his  career 
till  he  had  attained  to  within  a  very  few  paces  of 
his  point.  Here  he  was  eyed  by  Sir  Peter  de 
Wode,  and  both  brandished  their  naked  weapons 
towards  each  other  like  furious  maniacs.  Walter's 
aim  was  now  plainly  to  be  seen,  and  William  felt 
his  heart  fail  him  at  the  sight.  He  looked  down 
at  the  senseless  bo^,  and  a  terrible  thought  of 
abandoning  him  to  his  fate  and  yet  crossing  Walter 
in  his  purpose,  flashed  upon  him.  But  the  pale 
cheek  ot  the  lupleBs  youth,  half  hid  among  long 
luxuriant  curb,  as  it  lay  calmly  on  his  shonlder, 
and  the  soft,  helpless  clasp  of  the  arm  ronnd  his 
neck,  eeduc^  lum  next  instant  from  so  barbarous 
an  expedient.  Then  he  turned  his  eye  on  the 
closing  combatants,  and,  in  his  bitterness,  a  second 
thought,  hardly  less  horrible,  crossed  him.  It 
was,  that  Walter  might  fall  in  the  strife,  and  thus 
his  claims  fall  with  him  for  ever.  He  shrank 
himself  with  horror  at  the  thought,  but  it  refiised 
to  be  driven  from  his  brain  ;  and,  with  straining 
eyes  and  a  bosom  hardier  heaving  with  suppressed 
respiration,  he  bent  his  gize  on  tiie  deadly 
foemen. 

It  was  certain  a  challenge  of  words  was  ex- 
ehonged  between  them,  as  Walter's  horse  at  length 
scrambled  on  firm  ground,  and  he  sprang  out  of 
the  saddle ;  but,  of  course,  no  sounds  could  be 
borne  to  William's  ear.  He  only  beheld  Walter 
drive  the  steed  again  into  the  foamii^  waters, 
and  then  set  himself  in  an  attitude  of  deadly 
sfoife  towards  the  Eng^sh  knight.  The  latter 
seemed  to  grind  his  teeth  over  the  prey  he  thus 
beheld  ofibred  him,  when  he  had  no  object  on 
which  he  could  expend  the  concentrated  fury  of 
his  soul.  Next  instant,  the  narrow  platform  on 
which  they  stood  was  the  scene  of  their  hand  to 
hand  struggle.  It  was  a  struggle,  fierce  and  reck- 
less, as  it  was  meant  to  be  mortal.  At  first 
nothing  was  seen  but  the  flashing  blades,  as  they 
flew  roimd  and  round  the  heads  of  the  combatants, 
and  struck  on  each  otherin  their  showers  ofblows. 
It  was  not  even  seen  if  cuts  or  thrusts  had  been 
efiective,  although  a  practised  eye  could  judge 
that,  from  the  very  recklessness  with  which,  espe- 


]  cially  on  De  Wode's  side,  the  combat  was  cen* 
I  ducted,  more  than  one  both  thrust  and  blow  must 
have  gone  home.  Presently,  at  all  events,  Wtlta 
was  seen  to  falter  end  come  down  upon  his  knee ; 
whereupon  his  antagonist,  rearing  high  his  arm, 
with  a  savage  flourish,  was  about  to  pass  it  home 
through  his  heart,  when  a  sudden  flirt  of  one 
the  long  bannCTfoldscaughthim  in  the  faoe,  entang- 
ling both  eye  and  arm,  and  almost  casting  him  to 
the  ground.  When  he  raoovered  from  the  entan- 
glement, and  had  again  freed  his  Idade,  his  ancient 
strength  had,  alas!  left  him  for  ever.  Slowly 
a  dark,  staunchlesB  [stream  was  seen,  welling  over 
his  brcnst,  tiie^fierce  eye  began  slowly  to  glimmflr 
and  droop,  the  hand  that  would  fain  have  wielded 
one  more  blow  to  finish  in  knightly  sort  its  latest 
game,  dropt  nerveless  by  his  side  j  until,  at  last, 
gathering  his  last  energy  into  a  steady  glare  of 
revenge  and  defiance  towards  his  half-prostrate 
foe,  he  fell  flat  to  the  earth  upon  his  face,  and  died 
beneath  the  flagstaff's  shadow. 

All  this  while,  Walter  de  Polmaise,  desperately 
wounded,  had  remained  powerless  in  the  kneeling 
position  to  which  he  had  been  drivra,  his  head 
sick  and  giddy,  as  he  leaned  it  on  the  pommel  ctf 
his  sword,  and  held  one  hand  faintly  on  his  side. 
It  is  a  question  if  he  was  conscious  of  his  oppo- 
nent's fall :  at  all  events,  there  he  remained,  faang- 
ii^  over  his  blood-smeared  blade,  and  an  object  at 
whom,  it  is  hard  to  say,  if  WUliam  de  Graem6 
strained  his  e^es  with  more  of  envy  or  of  pity- 
Bat  by  this  time  his  attention  was  drawn  by 
other  matters  hardly  less  momentous.   The  day 
had  &irly  broken,  and  he  could  behold  the  scat- 
tered company  of  Scottish  spearmen,  who  bad 
come  in  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  English  body, 
spread  themselves  along  the  skirts  of  the  yet  ragging 
flood,  attracted  here  and  there  by  the  floating 
remnants  of  arms  and  plunder  thrown  up.  ^e 
garrison  within  the  castle  had  also,  long  before 
this  time,  seized  the  alarm,  and  their  light  boats 
were  plying  swiftly  across  the  disturbed  waters. 
William  was  able  to  detect,  under  a  distant  clomp 
of  trees,  two  hooded  female  forms,  just  landed 
from  one  of  the  light  barks ;  and  a  near  shont  by 
the  edge  of  the  cataract  drew  his  notice  frrUier 
to  where  old  Sir  Hubert,  mounted  on  a  grey 
chai^r,  was  galloping  fiiriously  up  and  down,  hatf 
in  wrath,  half  in  wild  triumph.    Suddenly  his 
eye  lighted  on  the  English  banner,  yet  blazing  on 
its  elevation ;  and,  with  a  gesture  of  menace,  he 
plunged  his  horse  straightway  into  the  carrot 
But  ere  he  covHA  strive  to  win  the  ot^ect  of  his 
fury,  up 'cantered  a  small  plump  of  about  twenty 
Scottish  spearmen,  headed  by  a  remarkably  tell, 
knightly  man  on  a  sable  horse,  and  a  sable  plume 
floating  in  his  closed  helmet.    This  individual 
seemed  to  exercise  command  over  the  whole  of 
that  opportune  aid  which  had  come  in  on  the  back 
of  the  enemy's  ruin.    With  his  present  detach- 
ment, he  spurred  hastily  in  after  the  Kni^t  of 
Loch  Torry ;  and,  after  an  interchange  of  loud 
words  and  vehement  gestures,  forced  him  back  to 
the  bank.    There  they  drew  themselves  up,  evi- 
dently with  the  pmpose  of  awaiting  the  sinldng 
of  the  waters,  when  an  approach  could  be  madeto 
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the  baoner  -withoat  the  certain  peril  of  desiraotion 
hy  the  way.  'William  renewed  his  gripe  on  the 
we,  and,  hearing  a  long  sigh,  prepared  to  test 
his  patience  and  his  sinews  also. 

At  that  moment  the  sun  rose  in  full  splendour 
over  the  edge  of  the  blue  eastern  hills ;  and,  send- 
ing its  lustre  into  many  a  rale  and  rarine  among 
the  long  swelling  heights,  finally  broke  in  un- 
clouded glory  orer  the  broad  bosom  of  the  loch, 
with  its  small  fortified  island  resting  in  the 
centre,  and  the  blue  flag  on  its  highest  turret, 
streaming  in  the  freshening  breeze.  The  sudden 
radiance,  breaking  on  the  gleaming  points  of  hun- 
dreds of  scattered  arms,  and  on  the  steel-clad 
figures  that  bore  them,  exhibited  more  strikingly 
tiian  erer  the  wild  tumult  and  ruin  that  had 
taken  the  plaoe  of  so  much  boasted  strength  and 
insolent  security.  Far  and  wide,  the  sea,  rushing 
out  of  loch  Tony,  over  the  breach  a  boy's  hand 
hod  begun,  yet  spread  its  rohime ;  although,  by 
this  time,  its  cataract  was  less  broken  by  the 
thoosand  obstacles  which  long  before  had  been 
harried  away  before  the  flood,  or  cast  upon  its 
borders.  As  the  sun  in  his  efiiilgence  burst 
out  on  the  picture,  one  bright  beam  flashed  on 
the  armed  warrior,  yet  kneeling  with  drooping 
head  beneath  the  crimson  banner;  and  Sir  Hu- 
bert's eye,  as  well  as  those  of  his  companions, 
caught  the  object.  Arms  were  pointed  eagerly 
towards  it,  and.  anxious  conrerse  seemed  to  be 
carried  on  among  the  group.  At  len^,  in  a 
compaotlr  united  band,  they  showed  as  if  bent  on 
daring  all  hazard  that  they  might  swim  to  the 
rescue;  for,  with  the  tall  black  knight  and  Sir 
Hnbert  in  the  centre,  they  began  to  urge  their 
horses  into  the  angry  water.  \Villiam,  who  eyed 
every  movement,  was  moredto  the  soul.  If  they 
won  the  mound,  the  victory  woold  yet  be  "Walter's ; 
fbr  the  dead  Be  Wode  lay  a  corpse  at  his  feet. 
Bat  if,  before  they  touched  the  spol^  he  himself 
could  straggle  thither,  and  yet  sever  the  head 
from  ttie  trunk,  he  would  at  least  make  the  award 
doubtful  on  the  original  ground.  His  eyes  began 
to  glitter  with  the  thought  of  excitement ;  and, 
drawing  all  his  limbs  together,  and  looking  down 
again  at  his  helpless  burden,  he  began  to  think 
the  achievement  possible.  A  moment's  hesitation 
more,  and  the  prize  might  be  lost;  for  yonder 
■were  the  warriors  boldly  struggling  in  the  stream, 
the  water  rising  in  foam  above  Uieir  pommels.  He 
tightened  his  hold  on  the  lifeless  boy,  therefore,  and, 
with  what  spring  he  could  make,  trusted  himself 
to  the  wild  eddy.  In  the  first  moment  it 
swept  him  away  several  paces  like  a  leaf,  but  he 
was  a  stout  and  practised  swimmer,  and  as  the 
point  he  struggled  to  win  lay  happily  some  dis- 
tance down  the  current,  he  was  enabled  to  bold 
for  it,  withoat  the  hopeless  task  of  a  direct  stnig- 
against  the  rivers  strength.  Once  and  again, 
however,  he  was  plunged  beneath  the  surf,  nntil 
lie  heard  ttu  cries  of  the  roearmen  who  had  tied 
their  attrition  directed  to  bis  daring  feat.  But 
holding  his  brsatii,  and  striking  out  vith  might 
he  himself  had  never  sn^ieotea  as  lying  even  in 
his  practised  moscle,  William  kept  his  eye  on  the 
red  hanner,  and,  after  a  fearful  aospense,  during 


which  three  several  times  he  was  swept  past  the 
moond,  after  as  often  gaining  its  edge,  he  at 
length  was  able  to  scramble  on  its  firm  ground, 
and  throw  himself  at  lull  length  in  utter  exhaus- 
tion. The  boy,  firom  whom  he  had  never  parted, 
he  laid  down  on  the  bloody  sod  ;  and  then,  as  the 
cries  of  the  horsemen  now  sounded  closely  in  his 
ear,  he  drew  several  long  breaths  and  arose.  He 
hod  just  plucked  his  da^er  from  lus  side,  and, 
bendiug  over  the  grim  face  of  De  Wode  had 
grasped  the  beard,  saturated  as  it  was  with  blood, 
when  Walter,  whose  drowsy  attention  had  been 
roused,  suddenly  sprung  up  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  and  his  features  wild,  hag^;ard,  and  bloody, 
came  between  William  and  his  prize. 

"He  is  mine — I  have  won  the  guerdon,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  hollow  voice,  as  he  took  the  dag- 
ger, ere  William  oonld  recover  from  hu  surprise. 
At  two  strokes  he  severed  the  savage  head  from 
the  trunk ;  and  then,  taking  it  up  by  tiie  bloody 
beard,  stood  erect,  and  awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  plnmp  of  spearmen.  As  they  scrambled  up 
the  bank,  their  panting  horses  shaking  the  foam 
from  their  sides.  Sir  Hubert  was  the  first  to  leap 
on  the  sod ;  and,  after  embracing  William  and  Wal- 
ter one  after  another,  and  expressing  his  amaze- 
ment and  his  joy  alike  over  the  grim  spectacle  of 
his  headless  foe,  he  pitched  his  whole  strength 
violently  against  the  English  ftagstafl*,  and  by  re- 
peated assaults  quickly  brought  it  to  the  ground. 
In  a  minute,  his  hands  and  those  of  his  comrades 
had  torn  it  in  a  thousand  strips,  which,  after 
having  trampled  under  their  feet,  they  strewed 
with  contemptuous  shouts  on  wind  and  water. 
The  bloody  head  of  De  Wode  then  seized  their 
attention ;  and  Walter,  the  conqueror  of  this  re- 
doubted chief,  was  loudly  applauded  for  his  daring 
valour.  He  looked  round  proudly  in  William's 
&ce,  and  muttered  something;  in  answer ;  but  his 
tone  was  so  fiunt  and  hollow,  that  the  words  were 
not  distingaisbed. 

All  this  while  the  tall  knight,  already  con- 
Bpiouons  as  the  Soottish  leader,  bad  been  intently 
occupied  in  bending  over  the  form  of  the  Border 
boy  where  it  lay  on  the  oozing  grass.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  pulsation  was  still  there,  he 
arose  with  a  relieving  sigh ;  and,  turning  to  where 
Walter  stood,  yet  clutching  hij  gory  prize,  and 
then  to  where  William,  mortified  and  sad,  was 
bending  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  two  female 
figures  beneath  the  birchen  clump,  he  drew  his 
sword  from  its  sheath,  and  requested  the  latter  to 
kneel  down. 

"  Tou  see  my  crest,  young  man,  is  that  of 
unsullied  knighthood,"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
calm  and  princely  mien,  "  and  when  you  are  told 
I  have  not  been  the  most  backward  in  my 
country's  defence,  you  may  judge  it  worth  ac- 
cepting knightly  distinction  at  my  hand.  When 
most  eyes  were  otherwise  directed,  I  witnessed 
your  noble  exertions  in  saving  yonder  boy ;  and, 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  I  nave  been  able  to 
make  out  of  the  prize  you  and  your  comrade 
cavfdier  had  in  view,  I  dare  to  BOT~>that vourge- 
nerosity  was  the  highest  of-^Talo^QsS^  0^4, 
too,  if  I  fpaesa  aright,  had  no  mean  smire  in 
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Opening  these  flood-gates  of  destruction  on  the 
j&igUsh  camp." 

Surprise  and  other  varied  emotion  affected 
"William,  as,  without  well  knowing  why,  he  found 
himself  yifdding  to  the  lofty  air  and  speech  of 
this  knight,  and  going  down  on  one  knee  before 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  group.  He  was  then 
struck  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  the  tall  chief- 
tain's flattened  blade,  and  arose  with  a  bounding 
heart  to  the  ciy,  "  Dubbed  by  the  noblest  hand 
in  broad  Scotland  1 "  His  unde  daqwd  him,  with 
pride  and  afieotion,  in  his  arms. 

It  was  next  W^ter  de  Folmaise's  turn.  The 
knight,  with  the  same  calmness,  recorded  in  a 
brief  speech  his  intrepid  and  indomitable  valour ; 
and  Walter,  sinking  mechanically  before  him, 
and  Btill  clutching  his  ghastly  prize,  received  at 
his  hands  the  same  honours  wiUi  which  WiUiam 
had  risen  from  the  turf.  No  sooner  was  he  re- 
leased, however,  than,  after  pressing  his  hand  for 
a  moment  on  his  side,  he  caught  Sir  Hubert's 
arm,  and  then  pointed  mutely  to  the  distant 
castle.  The  knight  comprehending  the  sign,  an- 
swered by  pointing  in  turn  to  the  female  figures 
beneath  the  httle  clump  of  trees.  "  Nay,  yonder 
are  both  dame  and  daughter,"  he  said;  "  if  you 
ere  urgent,  boy,  it  is  thither  you  must  speed. 

Sir  Walter,  as  we  may  now  call  him,  shook  the 
gory  head  eagerly,  as  his  eye  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  and,  after  again  pressing  his  hand 
to  his  side,  he  s^ed  his  anxiety  that  they 
should  start.  He  was  accordingly  mounted,  with 
all  haste,  behind  Sir  Hnber^  the  bloody  head  yet 
dangling  at  his  knee.  Sir  Williun,  as  we  may 
now  also  call  the  other  cavaUer,  was  aided  to  a 
seat  behind  one  of  the  stout  spearmen;  and  the 
majestic  \eaAet  of  the  band  himself,  having  lifted 
with  great  care  the  Southern  boy  to  his  pommel, 
the  whole  pai"ty  put  horses  in  motion,  and  were 
presently  up  to  the  girths  in  the  river.  The  flood 
had  now  at  length  given  signs  of  subsiding,  and 
the  stru^le  through  its  foam  was  less  fierce 
than  had  been  the  approach  to  the  mound.  A 
few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
flood,  when  the  whole  body  advanced  at  a  hand 
gallop  towards  the  point  occupied  by  the  Dame 
of  Loch  Torry.  The  eyes  of  the  two  ladies  were 
eagerly  scanning  the  approaching  band;  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that,  though  Sir  Walter  was 
in  the  first  rank,  and  the  first  whose  foot  alit 
upon  the  sod,  their  attention  was  anxiously  pointed 
to  where  Sir  "William  de  Graeme  came  up  in  the 
rearmost  skirt  Not  till  Sir  Walter  had  flung 
himself  at  Isabella's  feet,  and  looking  towards  Sir 
Hubert  as  he  shook  the  ghastly  h^,  exclaimed 
hoarsely,  "  The  award,  the  awarii!"  did  the  girl's 
eyes  turn  upon  him.  At  his  haggard  appearance, 
and  the  gory  trophy  he  showed,  she  shrank  back, 
with  cheeks  bUmched  to  an  ashen  hue.  The 
hapless  cavalier  still  ejaculated,  "The  award!" 
in  accents  of  a  fearful  sound;  and,  turning  her 
eyes  wildly  from  her  mother  to  Sir  Hubert,  the 
bewildered  girl  exclaimed,  at  length,  "What 
award,  my  father?" 

"  Why,  this !"  answered  Sir  Hubert,  as  he  stood 
b^  the  mane  of  his  heaving  steed,  and  looked  down 


moumAiUy  on  the  pleading  youth,  '*  that  who- 
ever of  your  two  cousins,  Wilham  or  Walter, 
should  bring  to  your  feet  the  head  of  Peter  de 
Wode,  he  should  win  you,  my  daughter,  for  his 
bride !" 

The  eyes  of  both  Isabella  and  Walter  met  in  a 
gaze  of  terrible  fascination  at  the  words ;  while 
Sir  Hubert  and  all  around  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  with  speechless  interest.  At  length,  in  a 
low,  almost  inaudible,  whisper,  the  poor  girl  said, 
through  her  bloodless  lips,  "  Did  you  ever  love 
me,  Walter?" 

The  ligjit  oi  intensity  which  played  on  the  tor- 
tured featuree  of  the  cavalier  answered  more  iiilly 
than  a  thousand  yords.  Isabella,  with  a  sick- 
ening heart,  covered  up  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
with  her  hand,  as  if  to  close  out  some  horrid 
vision.  Once  more  she  then  raised  her  glance,  but 
it  was  to  cast  it  wildly  round  the  circle  of  faces 
bent  upon  her.  It  alighted  on  the  tall  figure  of 
her  cousin  William,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
group,  with  arms  folded  and  eyes  bent  on  her, 
with  a  mingling  of  sorrow  and  passion  that  ex- 
pressed his  whole  soul  at  the  moment.  As  eye 
met  eye,  the  light  that  streamed  between  them, 
in  that  moment  of  wrought-up  agony,  was  like 
that  of  magnetic  power.  Isabella's  pride,  or  her 
coquetry,  or  whatever  else  had  hitherto  kept  her 
in  bonds,  failed  her  as  would  the  reed  in  the 
storm.  She  clasped  her  hands  towards  William, 
with  an  involuntary  motion  of  entreaty :  in  an  in- 
stant he  was  at  her  nde,  and  both  had  da^ed 
each  othor  in  a  wild  embrace.  The  eyes  of  Walter 
were  raised,  wid  tot  a  moment  th^  rolled  like 
balls  of  fire  in  his  deathlike  countenance ;  but  sud- 
denly their  light  grew  dim,  and,  wifliont  the 
utterance  of  a  syllable,  he  fell  forward  upon  his 
face,  a  corpse  at  Isabella's  feet.  The  Lady  Jane 
was  the  first  to  raise  his  head,  but  the  spirit  was 
gone.  The  passion  of  his  soul  had  given  him  for 
a  while  preternatural  power ;  for  it  was  found  on 
examination  that  he  had  received  from  De  Wode 
a  deep  and  mortal  thrust  in  his  side. 

The  spectators  of  a  scene  like  this  could  not  but 
be  deeply  stricken.  Those  of  chief  interest  in  the 
group  were  undoubtedly  the  Two  Cousins.  Wil- 
liam had,  in  the  one  moment,  all  his  recent  pongs 
and  trials  amply  compensated  for.  At  first,  he 
could  hardly  fiincy  himself  other  than  the  victim 
of  a  wild  phantasm,  which,  if  he  dared  to  move, 
would  vanish  like  tiie  flying  mist.  But  as  he  felt 
Isabella's  arms  twined  around  him,  her  face  bur^ 
on  his  breast,  and  her  heart  throbbing  violently 
to  his,  his  ecstasy  was  certain  as  it  was  complete. 
He  fondly  clasped  her  soft  and  girlish  form  within 
his  arm ;  and,  drawing  her  away  from  the  spot, 
he  bent  down  close  to  her  ear  as  Uiey  retired,  and 
whispered  in  passionate  words  the  love  and  adora- 
tion he  had  so  long  repressed  within  his  bosom. 
She  trembled  like  an  aspen,  as  he  continued 
speaking. 

"  My  own,  my  Isabella,"  he  said,  "will  you 
not  look  up  with  but  one  glance,  and  say,  that,  in 
reality,  you  love  me  i  It  is  bli^  for  wh  ch  I  had 
never  dwed  to  hope." 

Sy  this  time,  the  birchea  tre$s  aiul  the  decUri^ 
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of  the  ground  together  had  sheltered  them  from 
observation,  had  it  not  been  that,  at  all  events, 
■with  the  delicacy  of  knightly  natures,  the  hody  of 
spearmen  had  retired,  on  various  pretexts,  from 
the  immediate  scene.  The  gentle  girl  could, 
therefore,  raise  her  head  without  shame,  although 
a  crimson  blush  sufiused  her  to  the  forehead,  as 
her  eyes  of  love  met  the  burning  eyeballs  which 
the  young  knight  turned  down  upon  her.  The 
dasp  of  her  arms  round  hia  neck  grew  tighter,  ns 
he  drew  his  folded  arm  closer;  and,  bending 
nearer  still,  sealed  their  love  with  a  long  and 
ardent  kiss  upon  her  lips.  The  most  prosaio  of 
readers  will  surely  admit,  that  Sir  William  must 
now,  at  length,  have  been  supremely  happy. 

But  there  was  a  shadow  to  cross  him  yet ;  for 
the  Lady  Jane,  who  had  remained  with  her  hus- 
band and  their  retainers  in  mournful  attention  to 
the  corpse  of  Sir  Walter,  now  slowly  approached. 
She  had  but  time  to  kiss  her  daughter's  brow  with 
fondness  and  pride,  when  there  was  seen  also  ad- 
Tancing  towards  them,  and  on  foot,  the  same  tail 
knight,  whose  mien  was  so  remarkable,  and  whose 
hand  had  dubbed  both  the  young  cavaliers.  He 
led  what  seemed  a  young  maiden,  closely  mufled 
in  cloak  and  hood.  On  coming  near,  he  signed  to 
this  maiden  to  remove  the  disguise  from  her  fea- 
tures. In  the  calm  and  deadly  pale  features  dis- 
closed to  him,  William  thought  he  at  first  saw  the 
young  Border  recruit,  whom  his  arm  had  so  nobly 
saved ;  but  as  the  raven  tresses  fell  out  in  large 
pro&sion,  and  the  large  e^es  met  his  earnestly, 
he  now  beheld  before  him  the  unhappy  Ge- 
raldine.  He  started  and  stood  with  the  aspect  of  a 
oondemned  oriminal— the  Border  boy  and  Ge- 
raldine  were  one ! 

"  Yes,  William  de  Graeme,"  began  the  young 
lady,  in  sweet,  clear  accents,  "behold — and  you, 
ladies,  noble  and  good,  also  behold — the  victim  of 
peijured  faith  and  honour.  My  love  for  you,  sir 
knight,  was  of  that  single  and  devoted  cast,  that 
when  you  last  said  farewell  to  me  I  had  nought 
■worth  living  for,  apart  from  your  presence.  I 
soxight  that  presence,  therefore,  in  an  ignoble  and 
nnmaidenly  disguise ;  but  how  else  could  my  love 
be  satisfied  }  If  I  must  tell  all,  too,  I  feared  for 
your  steadfastness — that  on  which  I  had  risked 
my  love,  my  peace,  my  all.  I  met  you  by  accident 
in  these  wilds,  and  you  know  the  rest ;  my  perils, 
my  hours  of  bitter  anguish,  my  broken  h^rt,  and 
my  despair  you  can  never  know." 

The  great  drops  rolled  from  under  her  dark 
eyelashes  as  she  spoke,  bat  her  grief  was  silent. 
At  this  point  the  stemge  knight  took  up  the  dia- 
li^e  in  his  deep,  lofty  tone.  He  pointed  towards 
Ganldine  as  he  spoke. 

"  Can  you,  William  de  Graeme,"  said  he,  "  as 
you  look  on  the  wreck  of  beauty  and  youth  your 
faithlessness  hath  wrought — can  you  claim  cither 
truth  as  a  man,  or  honour  as  a  knight  ?  Tet  your 
crime  is  before  God  and  your  conscience.  It  will 
take  much  penitence  to  wash  it  out." 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  delineating 
what  the  effect  of  this  revelation  was  on  the 
several  parties.  Isabella,  prepared  in  some  measure 
for  the  tale  of  WiUiain'B  bxachery,  yet  astoniBhed 


at  the  identity  of  the  Lady  Geraldino  with  the 
young  man-at-arms,  and  the  devotion  of  purpose 
her  story  laid  open,  gazed  with  earnest  glance  at 
the  small,  pale,  and  beautifiil  features.  The  Lady 
Jane,  utterly  bewildered  and  not  a  little  impatient, 
darted  her  glances  from  one  individual  of  the 
group  to  another  in  rapid  succession.  As  for 
WiUiam  himself,  he  stood,  humbled  and  abased 
to  the  very  heart.  At  the  knight's  last  words  he 
moved  forward,  as  if  he  sought  Gcraldine's  hand ; 
but  she  proudly  drew  back.  "The  pledge  be- 
tween us  is  bn»£en — ^you  shall  never  touch  hand 
of  mine  again.  I  vow  it  henceforth  to  a  sacred 
betrothal,  no  earthly  cause  shall  ever  sever  or 
even  shake.  I  vow  it  to  serve  Qod  in  his  holy 
church.  Yet  think  not,  William,  I  wish  you  evil. 
Heaven  is  my  witness" — and  here  she  turned 
upward  her  streaming  eyes — "that  I  freely  forgive 
you  all  my  wrong,  and  will,  to  my  latest  breath, 
invoke  a  prayer  on  your  name.  And  for  you, 
sweet  lady,"  she  added,  turning  to  Isabella,  "who 
have  won  the  prize  my  heart  so  cherished,  may  it 
prove  dearer  and  dearer  in  the  wearing,  and  never 
a  cloud  of  bitterness  come  to  bedim  your  happi' 
ness.  Permit  me  to  kiss  that  fair  cheek  ere  I  say 
farewell."  As  she  spoke  she  bent  gracefully  to- 
wards Isabella,  who,  instead  of  the  mere  sidute, 
however,  folded  her  in  a  warm  embrace,  moved  by 
an  impulse  she  could  not  resist:  Foor  Geraldine 
drew  herself  away  from  the  clasp  with  a  long, 
heavy  sigh. 

"  But  whither  are  you  to  go — who  is  to  be 
your  protector?"  asked  Isabella,  with  a  choked 
voice. 

"  nine  is  the  honour,"  said  the  deep  roice  of 
the  sable  knight.  "Enow,  lady,  that  this  noble 
maiden  was  found  by  me  in  one  of  the  Southern 
forests,  as  she  was  toiling  northward  on  her 
devoted  errand.  She  told  me  her  simple  tale,  and 
I  was  able  to  give  her  safe  conduct  to  within  view 
of  the  banks  of  Loch  Tony.  I  made  her  ac- 
quainted with  certain  of  our  signals,  which 
enabled  her  to  communicate  with  me  in  the  hour 
of  need.  Her  Border  education  had  taught  her  to 
handle  an  oar,  and  this  made  the  task  easier.  It 
was  she,  when  De  Wode  had  planned  his  scheme 
of  ruin  for  you  castle,  who  conveyed  to  me,  under 
cover  of  night,  intelligence  of  his  plans ;  it  was 
she  who  heroically,  in  the  strength  of  her  woman's 
arms,  undertook  to  open,  at  my  suggestion,  a  way 
through  the  English  sluices,  when,  at  a  concerted 
hour,  at  which  it  was  judged  the  ^>od  would  folly 
have  its  way,  my  spearmen  were  to  appear  sud- 
denly on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  and  complete  the 
general  haroo.  You  know  how  the  scheme  accord- 
ingly was  executed.  The  cavalier  who  saved  the 
Lady  G^eraldine's  life  won,  by  his  noble  act,  my  for- 
giveness for  half  the  ruin  he  had  entailed  upon  her 
peace.  I  acquitted  him  of  being  the  cool,  de- 
libCTate  villain,  although  I  charged  him  bitterly 
for  vain  and  undecided  purpose.  I  have  now  to 
guard  this  unhappy  maiden  to  her  home  in  the 
South,  where  a  kind  Heaven  may  in  time  soothe, 
if  not  heal,  her  broken  heart." 

And  who  are  you,  whose  voice  bears  so  much 
autbonl^i  find  whose  voids  00  calmlye»ppiove 
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and  condemn?"  askedIsabeUa,moredwith.bFeath- 
leH  carioei^. 

"  You  ma^  have  heard,"  answered  the  knight, 
raising  his  vuor  as  he  ipc^e,  and  displajdog  a  set 
of  bold,  handsome  features,  browned  by  the  sun, 
and  lighted  by  clear  blue  eyes ;  "  you  may  have 
heard  of  one  not  unknown  to  a  broad  Scottish 
repute, — I  am  Sir  William  Wallace,  knight  of 
EUereUe." 

They  Btarted  with  awe  at  the  far-famed  name, 
and  not  less  at  finding  themselves  iu  the  great 
leader's  actual  prcsenoe ;  but  he  permitted  not  a 
moment  £wther  of  delay.  Closing  down  his  visor, 
he  took  the  Lady  Qeraldinc's  hand ;  aud,  bending 
his  stately  crest  to  the  two  ladies  of  Loch  Torry, 
turned  to  depart.  As  Ckraldine  also  turned  her 
Mtering  steps,  suddenly  she  beheld  William  kneel- 
ing bareheaded,  and  with  pallid  countenance,  in 
her  very  path.  He  spoke  not,  but  his  downcast 
aspect  told  how  poignant  was  his  sorrow  over  the 
past  A  gash  of  anguish  filled  the  poor  girl's 
bosom  as  she  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  noble 
eountenance  she  had  loved  so  dearly  and  so  often 
kissed;  but  constraining  herself  violently,  she 
stooped  hastily  over  him,  printed  her  lips  once  on 
his  n>rehead,  and  then,  trusting  herself  no  &rther, 
fled  along  the  heath,  without  ever  casting  a  look 
behind.  If  I  must  follow  her  story  fiuther,  it  is 
merely  to  relate,  that  she  made  scarcely  a  pause 
till  she  had  gained  nearly  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  spot ;  when,  as  her  noble  guardian  was 
busied  at  some  paces  off  in  saddling  his  war-steed, 
she  sank  down  by  a  willow  stem,  and  wept  the 
tears  of  a  woe  not  on  earth  to  be  comforted. 

But  while  the  interview  above  detailed  was 
proceeding,  the  Lady  Jane,  unable  to  unravel  its 
mystenes,  went  off  in  hot  haste  towards  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  Sir  Hubert  The  cousins  were 
therefore  left  alone.  As  William  arose  Irom  the 
ground,  he  turned  an  imoertain  gaze  on  Isabella ; 
but  her  eye,  though  troubled,  was  yet  that  of  ua- 
ahakw  love.  They  sat  down  together  on  the 
green  bank,  sad  as  William  drew  her  once  more 
to  his  hearty  and  her  beautifiil  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder,  he  whispered,  "IsabeUa,  can  you  still 


be  mine }"  She  looked  up  in  his  fiwe  with  the 
seaiohing  eye  of  h>vo,  deep  and  Ixue,  beyond  ei- 
prcsaon  in  words ;  and,  at  tiie  mingled  aadne* 
and  tender  truth  read  in  every  line  of  his  epen 
countenance,  her  heart  was  completely  reasenred. 
''Let  the  past  be  forgotten,"  she  replied.  *'I 
wilt  trust  your  truth,  as  if  it  had  never  failed." 
And  William,  as  he  clasped  the  generous  giil 
closer  still,  vowed  in  his  heart  that  never  should 
his  faith  be  unfixed  again.  It  was  no  matter  that 
the  resolution  had  been  often  recorded  before — 
the  chances  were  now,  it  seemed,  all  in  its  favomr. 

But  Sir  Hubert  and  Lady  Jane,  at  the  moment, 
oame  up.  It  was  easy  to  satisfy  the  indiserimi- 
uate  curiosity  of  the  impatient  dame,  now  that 
she  saw  the  scheme  on  which  her  heart  had  been 
set  prospering  to  her  utmost  wish.  The  bluff 
knight  contracted  his  brows  heavily  at  first ;  but 
he  also  was  gradually  satisfied,  only  adding,  **That 
you  may  never  have  the  temptation  to  fail  again, 
nephew  William,  the  chaplain  shall  tie  the  knot 
this  very  eventide."  No  remonstrance  even  from 
his  own  absolute  dame  wonld  move  him.  on  thii 
score.  It  might  be  indecorous — or  it  mi{^  be 
trying  to  Isabella's  feelings— or  it  might  be  ^lii, 
tlmt,  and  the  othw  thing — he  oared  not  a  pike's 
head.  His  triumph  oyer  the  English  foe  was 
complete ;  and  so,  having  first  seen  the  corpse  ttf 
Sir  Walter  consigned  to  a  hasty  grave,  he  sum- 
moned  his  retainers,  rowed  back  to  the  castle,  and 
— must  I  record  it  i — the  nuptial  tie  was  aotnaUf 
bound  that  very  night,  as  he  had  sworn. 

The  Lady  Jane  was,  in  process  of  time,  gathered 
to  her  noble  anoestors.  The  knight,  her  husband, 
lived  to  break  a  lance  on  the  field  of  Bannockbuni, 
where  Sir  William  also  did  gallant  things.  AH 
readers  will  anticipate  that  the  cousins  lived  in 
happiness,  seldom  witnessed  in  these  later  d^ 
The  knight  had  his  hours  of  bitter  remorse  and 
penance,  it  is  true;  but  his  valiant  renown  was 
also  great  and  wide-spread.  His  descendants  mle 
to  the  present  day  in  Loch  Torry ;  and  it  is  from 
their  veracious  archives  I  have  extracted  this  ttay 
of  Sir  William  de  Qraeme  and  his  Dame  Isab^ 
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ICANonsBrxB,  wi&  its  energetic  forwardness,  ac- 1  the  other  day,  by  the  unanimous  consent  to  sect 
eased  by  unappreciating  strangers  of  headstrong  !  a  "  Peel  testimonial."  The  adjoining  commonity 
cr  headlong  precipitateness,  in  carrying  ont  the  '  of  Salford  completed,  more  rapidly,  its  lesser  ds> 
most  various  schemes  for  local  or  national  good,  sign,  and  statbned  a  bronze  Sir  Robert  in  tbfl 
aoiusved,  in  October  last,  its  first  performance  in  Feel  Park,  before  the  door  of  its  free  liluary  sad 
a  new  line.  Whilst  tbe  othv  great  towns  of  museam.  The  Uanchester  statue,,  by  Hr.  OiJder 
Great  Britain  possessed  something  for  each  to ;  Ifarshall,  has  now  taken  its  place,  in  the  tpaoM 
show  in  the  shape  of  artutia  monuments,  in  the  j  area  at  the  head  of  the  principal  street,  md  Ttf 
public  view  of  their  streets,  the  metropolis  of  the  !  inaugurated  with  proper  ceremony,  in  the  pit- 
oottoa  republic  had  never,  till  roccnuy,  thought '  sence  of  Kr.  Qla^tone,  who  spoke  urell 
such  a  thing.   That  ihshian  was  introduwd,  j  warmly  upon  the  oeea8ion^'wi&^  -^otcfiil  tt^ 
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graoious  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom,  and  the  ! 
dutiful  integrity,  of  that  characteristically  English 
statesman,  whose  political  disciple  he  claimed  the 
honour  to  be,  and  of  whose  policy  the  opinion  of 
Manchester  hailed  him  as  llie  trustworthy  heir. 
Another  monumrat  will  be  act,  a  few  months 
hence,  in  the  same  gtoond,  in  £ront  of  fhe  Man- 
chester Infirmary.  Whom  should  the  statue  re- 
prasCTt  but  him,  the  subject  of  recent  mourning, 
whose  name  appears  to  have  become,  already,  a 
star  in  our  historical  firmament,  associated  with 
that  of  Peel,  not  only  by  accidental  connections  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  but  through  that  kinship 
of  their  moral  nature,  which  enabled  the  military 
and  the  civil  generals  of  England  to  understand 
each  other,  when  misunderstood  by  the  world, 
and  rendered  the  few  sentences  of  affectionate 
praise,  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  "Wellington, 
the  most  precious  and  genuine  tribute  g^ven  to 
the  memory  of  Peel  ? 

These  men  wwe  JSnglUh,  more  peculiarly  so,  in 
their  fiiults  as  well  as  in  their  virtues,  than  any 
other  men  of  their  age.  It  is,  therefore,  that 
they  became  the  real  masters  and  guides  of  the 
tiine;  and,  therefore,  not  because  cuf  their  emi- 
nent mooess,  but,  because  that  snooess  was  the 
exact  result  of  thdr  fitness  to  the  time  and  place, 
they  are  likely  to  be  honoured  by  England,  above 
all  otiier  men;  and,  because  Mtutchester  m  Eng- 
lish, in  spite  of  prejudice  and  calumnies  of  unap- 
preciating  strangers,  they  are  honoured  by  Man- 
chester, more  evidently,  and  with  more  liberal 
endeavour  to  prepare  a  conspicuous  manife^tion 
of  that  honour,  than  any  other  local  eom- 
monity. 

There  is  a  prejudice,  as  we  have  intimated,  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  of  the 
privileged  classes  and  the  landowning  gentry,  the 
classes  of  academic  culture  and  of  professional 
standing,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  manufac- 
turing world  of  South  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Hiding.  We  have  heard,  irom  those  gentiemen, 
suious  doubts,  which  we  could  not  seriously  hear, 
of  the  nationality  of  Manchester;  doubts,  whether 
the  census  of  this  empire  should  not  classify  two 
millions  of  the  busy  inhabitants  of  this  district  as 
a  kind  of  aliens,  in  England,  but  not  it,  rather 
as  Yankees,  than  partners  of  Britain.  "  Would 
they  fight  in  defence  of  the  eountiy,  if  f^e  Frmch 
iavaded  us?"  was  the  usual  formula  of  this 
TeneraUe  scepttcism,  especially  during  the  invo- 
non  panic  criF  laat  winter,  llie  influence  of  those, 
wha  have  given  tone  to  public  sentiment,  in  the 
manufaoturiog  district,  being  usually  cast  in  the 
scale  of  a  pacific  foreign  policy,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Manchester  and  the  West  Riding 
being  the  most  authoritative  spokesmen  of  every 
Peace  Congress,  it  has  been  unjustly  alleged 
against  the.j>eople  there,  that  they  are  indifferent 
to  national  honour,  and  to  the  historical  glories  of 
their  country,  and  unaware  of  its  majestic  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  civilised  world.  They  do,  in- 
deed, study  the  events  of  oiur  day  with  an  anxious 
and  a  wary  mind,  for  they  have  a  larger  stake  in 
the  game  than  the  entire  interests  of  those  who 
impugn  their  patriotism.   The  haeard  of  war  is 


immeasurably  more  to  a  man  whose  warehouses 
are  crammed  with  goods  for  the  Levant,  than  to 
the  rector  of  a  rural  village,  or  the  squire  of  broad 
acres,  whose  wealth  can  only  bo  made  less  profit- 
able by  taxation,  but  undergoes  no  risk  of  his 
being  altogether  deprived  of  it,  since,  even  should 
a  prefect  of  Napoleon  assume  the  government  of 
Bucks  and  Hampshire,  territorial  confiscation  is 
no  longer,  as  in  the  Norman  time,  the  inevitaMe 
sequel  of  conquest.  The  risk  of  war  is  greater  to 
the  "  self-acting  minder  "  of  a  Stockport  spinning 
factory,  with  his  16s.  of  weekly  wages,  than  it  is 
to  a  Dean  of  Nimchester  cathedral,  or  to  Professor 
Ponder,  or  Sir  Frederick  Finch.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  have  not  forgotten  how, 
during  the  great  !French  war,  their  deputation 
went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  to  complain  that  there  were  no 
more  men  to  be  found  to  work  their  machinery, 
(it  is  said,  that  20,000  volunteers  were  enlisted 
from  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  number  of  Wa- 
terloo veterans  surviving  in  Manchester  is  still 
considerable,)  and  how  the  heaven-bom  ministar 
answered,  "  If  you  have  no  more  men,  take  the 
children."  But  the  slander,  that  they  fail  in  due 
esteem  for  the  principles  of  international  equity 
and  freedom  on  the  Contin^t,  is  refuted  by  the 
unequalled  cordiality  of  the  welcome  they  gave 
to  Kossuth,  and  the  unaffected  admiration  which 
they  have  expressed  fi)r  the  character  of  Welling- 
ton ;  a  fueling  thai  was  toochingly  shown  tba 
crowds  who  Uned  the  streets  of  Manchester,  when 
the  aged  hero  accompanied  his  queen  thither;  is 
evidence  of  no  indi^tosition  to  daim  a  share  of 
the  dignity  earned  by  English  valour  in  the 
chumpionehip  of  Europe. 

Another  acciisation  —  and  one  that  has  been, 
hitherto,  not  without  an  apparent  truthftilness  — 
is  that  of  the  dull  and  narrow  sphere  of  mratal 
exercise,  to  which  the  real  Manchester  man,  if  he 
ever  takes  any  leisure-excursions  from  the  cares 
of  his  practical  business,  is  self-confined.  A.  certain 
Dutch  inaptitude  for  the  higher  flights  of  contem- 
plative thought,  we  must  confess,  belongs  to  the 
bred  and  bom  Lancashire  man,  so  far  as  our  inter- 
course witii  him  has  allowed  us  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  that  variety  of  mankind.  In  tlos 
respect  he  does  not  resemble  the  equally  vigorous 
and  practical  Ammcan,  whose  magnificent  genius 
tox  extravagant  imagination  approadies,  in  the 
humorous  exa^mtions  of  hrag,  the  pitch  of 
Arabian  sublimity.  Tour  Ibmcbester  man  has 
&r  too  much  respect  finr  the  actual  to  affirm,  as 
the  Yankee  did,  *'  Our  locomotive  engines  run 
so  'tamal  fast,  that  if  s  no  good  having  steam 
whisties  to  'em,  cause  the  train  always  goes  a-head 
of  the  sound."  Your  Manchester-mind  is  incapable 
of  irony,  and  receives  no  joke  well  except  a  prac- 
tical joke,  or  one  that  is  strongly  seasoned  with 
the  broad  humour  of  the  Lancashire  classic  "  Tim 
Bobbin."  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  effect,  here, 
of  the  intermixture  of  nations.  The  Irish  element 
is  nil  in  the  composition  of  middle-class  society : 
we  may  say,  there  are  no  Irish  amongst  the 
commercial  and  "  respectable"  Ji^plo  of  Man- 
chester, altiiough  ther?)^ee<^^©jgtofethem 
engaged  in  oommoQ  labour  or  vag;rancy,  fiaa  occtt* 
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pying  a  colony  called  "Littic  Ireland."  But  the 
Scotdi  are  very  ioflucntdal,  and  their  zealous 
temper  keeps  Titalbeatin  the  religious  inBtitutious 
of  the  place.  They  are  more  apt  for  theoretic 
controversy  and  ^peculation,  more  addicted  to 
enunciating  abstract  principles,  than  the  indige- 
nous Lancashire  people,  who  seldom  trust  a  prin- 
ciple farther  than  where  they  can  foresee  its 
practical  application.  For  example,  such  a  design 
as  that  of  the  "  National  Fubljc  School  Associ- 
ation," though  earnestly  and  liberally  supported 
by  the  Manchester  party  of  "progress,"  was  con- 
ceived at  first  by  a  few  sanguine  Scottish  brains. 
In  the  sturdy  Saxon  race,  whose  great  towns  and 
populous  villages,  throng  the  country  that  aLapea 
down  west  of  Blaokstone  Edge,  as  well  as  the 
other  side,  far  into  Yorkshire,  iJie  stronghold  of 
demomcy  and  dissent  is  firmly  settled.  Some 
districts  of  this  country,  though  rich  and  thriving, 
and  swarming  with  a  comfortable  population,  still 
remain  in  a  state  of  primitive  social  simplicity, 
which  appears  strange,  even  to  the  stranger  from 
the  lonely  moors  of  North  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
He  would  not  expect  to  find,  as  wo  have  found, 
within  six  miles  of  the  city  of  Manchester,  the 
people  of  a  village  turning  out  for  their  holiday, 
the  women,  both  young  and  old,  wearing  no  other 
head-dress  than  a  brightly-coloured  handkerchief, 
and,  on  their  feet,  the  wooden  shoes  of  Normandy. 
The  language  of  the  country,  spoken  in  its  purity 
by  the  rural  inhabitants,  is  perfectly  unintelligible 
imtil  the  hearer  has  become  familiar  with  ita 

Siculiar  vocaUeation.  Veiy  different  is  it  with 
anchester ;  where  an  ancient  clerical  establish- 
ment, founded  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenet, 
with  certain  scholastio  endowments,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  as  a  market,  resorted  to  by  buyers 
from  distant  places,  contributed  even  before  the 
age  of  the  spinning- jenny  and  power-loom,  to 
smooth  away  the  provintoal  peculiarities.  But 
the  last  ten  years  have  effected  a  more  important 
revolution.  The  manufacturing  processes  are 
comparatively  superseded,"  in  Manchester  itself, 
by  the  business  of  exchange.  Still,  the  tall  chim- 
neys, in  the  suburbs  of  Ancoats  andHulme,  pour 
forth  their  daily  volumes  of  gainful  though  un- 
gainly vapour ;  the  Medlock  and  the  Isk,  as  they 
intersect  the  obscure  streets,  bear  along  the  dingy 
refuse  of  the  dye  and  printworks ;  but  the  new 
factories  are  mostly  erected  in  the  large  merely 
manufacturing  towns,  each  with  a  population  of 
from  30,000  to  60,000,  such  as  Bolton,  Bury, 
Bochdale,  Oldham,  Ashton  and  Hyde,  Staleybridge, 
and  Stockport,  wMidi  form,  at  a  distance  varying 
from  seven  to  eleven  miles,  a  complete  zone  around 
Manchester,  connected  with  it  by  hourly  railway 
trains,  and  depending  on  Its  market  for  their 
radstenoe.  Nor  do  these  make  up  the  entire  com- 
mercial constitnenoy  of  the  Manchester  Exchange. 
Beyond  these,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  centre,  there  is  a  second  belt  of 
manufacturing  towns,  Wigau,  Preston,  BladEbum, 
Colno  «iA  Burnley,  Todmorden,  and  some  places 
over  the  Yarkshire  border,  wholly  engaged  in  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  to  the  south,  Macclesfield, 
■With,  other  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire  towns,  which 


find  their  silk  market  at  Manchester ;  while  the 
Mersey,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  this  latter, 
spreads  into  the  capacious  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
receptacle  of  all  die  "raw  material"  that  Ame- 
rica can  produce,  and  the  great  port  of  all  tkc 
foreign  traffic  of  Manchester,  except  that  skare 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  Baltic  from  HuIL  The 
great  social  chaise,  which  has  been  effected  ia 
Manchester  by  this  arrangement,  is  due  to  the 
settlement  of  foreign  merdiants,  end  their  fami- 
lies, in  this  town.  We  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  compute,  and  do  not  care  to  guess,  the  propor- 
tion of  (jeiman  houses  to  the  mercantile  ee^sbbsb- 
ments  of  our  own  conntrymm  here;  bat  it  is  a 
proportion  so  co&dderdble,  as  to  infiise  «  peat 
amount  of  continental  vivacity  and  versatility 
into  the  somal  atmosphere  of  the  plaoe,  formiDg 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  sincere  solidity, 
and  somewhat  oppressive  seriousness,  of  the 
regular  matter-of-fact  Manchester  men.  These 
Bavarian  and  Prussian  traders  are,  usually,  men 
of  the  world,  men  of  a  varied  career  of  experience 
and  travel ;  and  the  younger  men  are,  like  moBt 
of  the  Germans  of  this  generation,  educated  up  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  susceptible  of  the  pleasures 
of  refined  taste,  in  a  manner  very  differeixt  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  middle  class  men  of  trade  in 
the  towns  at  least  of  South  Lancashire.  The 
Jewish  residents  in  Manchester,  too,  although 
kept  apart,  to  some  extent,  b^  the  prejudices  that 
yet  exist,  do,  by  their  skill  m  business,  and  by 
their  keen  intelligence,  make  some  impression  on 
the  social,  if  not  upon  the  political,  conditions 
of  the  place ;  they  represent,  as  everywho^  the 
principle  of  cosmopolitan  liberalism.  In  an  op- 
posite  direction,  ^e  cler^  of  the  Established 
Church, — low  diurch,  almost  to  a  man,  or  at 
least  broad  church, —rallying  about  the  head- 
quarters of  their  newly  created  diocese,  and  aaso- 
ciatcd  with  the  remnant  of  that  which  was  the 
old  Tory  party,  in  the  days  of  Tory  ascendancy, 
serve  to  keep  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  "progress," 
and  prevent  Newall's  Buildings  fixjm  carrying  the 
sufirages  of  the  whole  community.  They  are 
allied,  upon  occasion,  with  the  interest  of  two  or 
three  great  landowners  in  the  neighboarhood, 
and  with  the  ambitions  of  some  of  the  municipal 
magnates;  and,  although  the  last  electoral  con- 
test, stoutly  as  it  was  fought,  and  creditably  to 
both  parties,  without  any  reproach  of  corruption 
or  disorder,  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  constito- 
cncy  of  Manchester  cannot  be  seduced  from  the 
"  Manchester  School,"  we  believe,  that  a  very 
salutary  balance  of  powers  does  exist  h»e,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  affected  alarms  of  ignonat 
politicians  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  party,  (if  he  yet  have 
any  party),  there  is  no  community  in  this  ki]ig>- 
dom  less  than  that  of  Manchester  liable  to  c^ki- 
cious  and  violent  subversive  impulses  \  none  more 
truly  "conservative"  of  everything,  in  our  na- 
tional institutions,  that  has  either  usefolnen  or 
dignity  to  make  it  worth  "  conserving." 

The  Peel  monument,  now  standing  in  Man- 
chester, is  supported,  on  either  side  of  its  granite 
pedestal,  by  a  seated  feminine  figure,  all^xical 
and  impersonating  the  prevailing  fatties,  which 
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bnilt  up  the  prosperity  of  Manchester,  long  an- 
terior to  its  accession  of  the  benefits  from  Peel's 
legislation.  On  the  right  band  of  the  statesman, 
we  hare  the  robust  form  of  Prattical  Art,  or 
Manufacture ;  her  bold  eyes  are  gazing  fondly 
over  the  roofe  of  her  favoured  city;  a  bale  of  its 
merchandise,  and  a  ship  in  bas  relief,  symbolise 
her  foreign  commerce.  Oa  the  left  hand,  with 
pensive  brow,  studiously  perusing  a  tablet,  is  the 
slighter  grace  of  Theoretic  Science ;  but,  lying  at 
her  feet,  as  subject  to  her  dictation,  are  the  in- 
stmments  of  chemioal  and  mechuueal  skill,  as 
well  as  thoee  of  the  fine  arts  of  elcgonoo.  The 
history  of  this  community  may  be  read,  in  these 
noble  ooloaai  of  speaking  bronze,  poetically  nar- 
rated. 

That  Uio  monument  may  impart  its  whole 
lesson  to  the  Mftncbesfcer  folk,  is  the  best  wish  o» 
their  well-wishers,  and  of  all  those  who  see  the 
great  future  of  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  Britain. 
When  the  bronze  statue  of  Perseus,  we  are  told, 
in  the  "  Life  of  Benvenuto  Celliui,"  was  uncovered 
to  the  public  view  in  Florence,  "it  pleased  God 
that  all  the  people,  who  saw  it,  began  to  cry  out 
and  to  admire  it;  and  they  brought  sonnets  and 
rhymes  in  praise  of  the  work,  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Qreek,  and  fixed  them  up,  continimUy  admiring 
the  same."  We  are  not  sure  but  that  such  means 
of  exciting  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  a  people, 
by  durable  forms  of  Art  adorning  the  common 
highways  of  city  life,  have  been  too  long  under- 
valued in  England,  and  e^ecially  in  Manchester. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
who  daily  pass  by  our  costly  creations  of  archi- 
teetural  and  plastic  art,  directed  to  their  beauty, 
with  a  hvely  and  inspired  glance,  instead  of  with 


the  sullen  stare  of  alienated  sympathies.  Wo 
want  no  "Perseus"  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
no  resuscitation  of  the  vain  mythologies,  in  which 
only  the  patient  study  of  the  scholar,  or  the  rai-o 
insight  of  the  geni^  idealist,  can  perceive  an 
eternal  significance.  But  let  us  have  Peel  and 
Wellington, — lot  us  have  Cromwell  and  Milton, 
and  the  heroes  of  English  history,  from  AU'rcd 
onwards,  to  stand  in  our  streets,  and  remind  na 
to  walk  erect,  and  do  and  live  like  men.  Let  us 
have  the  sculptured  Meze  of  a  civic  ball  decorated 
with  scenes  from  the  great  heroic  straggle  fur 
liberty  and  right,  in  which  our  fatliera,  during 
several  centuries,  won  for  us  all  that  is  dear  in 
the  world,  and  laid  upon  England  the  lofty  mission 
"  to  teach  the  nations  how  to,  live."  Let  our 
public  institutions,  for  reading  and  mental  exer- 
cise, glow  with  human  life  out  of  the  dramas  of 
our  Shakspeare,  who  ought  to  be  more  to  ns 
than  Homer  was  to  Greece.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Science,  so  far  as  it  may  teach  men  how  to 
wield  the  might  of  steam,  and  to  mix  and  vary 
the  elements  by  chemical  transmutation,  to  use 
electricity  for  a  voiceless  messenger,  and  the  solar 
ray  for  a  printer,  will  be  sedulously  pursued; 
Manchester  is,  even  now,  making  ready  another 
monument,  to  the  name  of  Dalton.  But  there  is 
another  Science,  which  has  for  its  subject  tl<:tt 
which  is  absolutely  true ;  and  another  Art,  seek- 
ing, with  unselfish  and  pure  desire,  to  woo  tho 
apparition  of  ideal  beauty.  Where  these  have 
their  votaries  among  the  men  of  practical  energy, 
there  is  a  fiiir  promise  of  a  noble  development  of 
humanity.  Therefore,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
whUo  to  make  those  brief  reflections  on  tho  new 
thing  which  has  been  done  in  Manchester. 
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CHAPTER  XXIT. 

CANVA8SINO. 

Is  that  part  of  the  city  of  Philippi  where  the 
"wharves  stand  thickest  upon  the  river  banks,  and 
-where  the  sounds  of  steam  "getting  up,"  and 
steam  "blowing  off,"  abng  with  the  rattle  of 
hammers  upon  nail-heads, '^nd  rolling  of  bales 
and  barrels,  do  most  abound;  and  where  the 
smells  o£  oakum,  and  tar,  and  packing  mats,  most 
largely  infect  the  air,  stood  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, a  huge  unpaintcd  pile  of  wooden  bnildings, 
fitted  up  as  a  tavern  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Irish  wharf  labourers.  In  this  tavern,  with  its 
ranges  of  settees  under  the  indispensable  stottp, 
or  porch,  which  marked  the  principal  entrance, 
■where  these  gay  sons  of  Erin  lolled  and  "  loafed," 
and  its  bar-room  within,  whcro  they  squabbled 
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and  scolded — the  staple  commodities  were,  of 
course,  politics  and  whiskey.  Such  a  drinking, 
fighting,  noisome  den — it  was  the  scandal  of  tho 
quarter;  but  there,  in  a  country  where  the  divine 
nght  of  King  Mob  is  so  lately  respected,  inter- 
ference was  difficult  on  ordinary  occasions.  On  ex- 
traordinary ones,  such  as  St.  Patrick's  Day,  tho  few 
and  feeble  police  of  the  district  was  a  mockery 
and  a  scorn;  and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  the  horsewhip  of  tiio  priest. 

In  the  spring  tiiat  followed  the  winter  months 
of  our  story,  there  were  additional  and  particular 
causes  of  excitement  in  the  tavern  under  notice — 
causes  iumiediately  affecting  the  interests  of  its 
Idilesian  frequenters.  The  Presidential  election 
was  forthcoming ;  and  the  native  American  party 
was  up  and  astir,  in  order  to  deprive  thg^  intel- 
ligent electors  of  the  preoioas  privilege  of  the 
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fhmchiie.  This  den  was  the  great  focoi  of  agita- 
tion whereby  to  oounteract  the  plans  of  the  inimi- 
cal party:  and  "  ould  Ireland,"  with  its  brawl- 
infs»,  and  its  rioleuce,  and  its  halrede,  seemed  to 
be  tiraosported  microoounioaUy  into  the  heart  of 
the  p«aoehil  oity  of  Fhilippi. 

The  landlord  of  ttie  tavern  was  a  great  antho- 
tity^  ringloader,  and  spokesman  among  these 
people.  An  emigrant,  as  it  was  understood,  from  ' 
Ireland,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  seemed 
to  unite  in  his  oharacter  many  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  the  land  of  his  birth  and  that  of  his 
adoption.  With  the  Tehemence  and  passionate 
impulses  of  his  native  Ireland,  he  mingled  the  in- 
telligence and  audacity  of  a  Western  freeman. 
His  longoage  had  the  boldness  and  ease  of  those 
who  reoc^ise  in  no  other  the  oharacter  of  a  sn- 
poior,  and  his  inspirations  possessed  the  warmth 
and  force  of  the  profounder  nature  of  the  Euro- 
pean. His  influence  over  this  unhappy  rabble 
was  great.  He  conversed  with  them  singly,  he 
addressed  them  in  groups,  he  made  set  speeches, 
in  fact  he  was  the  rc'galar  "  stump  orator"  of  the 
Geltio  Irish  in  the  city  of  Fhilippi.  His  accent 
recalled  echoes  of  Munster  and  Connaught ;  though 
the  fMtarea  of  his  face  betrayed  little  affinity  with 
the  physiognomy  of  those  regions.  But  he  wore 
a  patch  upon  one  side  of  his  face,  distorted  his 
mouth,  leered  with  his  orbit  of  vision,  and  con- 
formed as  much  to  the  true  blackguard  type  as 
nature  would  admit.  He  was  not  a  drinker  him- 
self, though  no  discourager  of  the  practice  in  others. 
He  set  up  for  a  man  of  unblemished  morals,  and 
considered  himself  entitle  to  the  reputaticm  of  a 
respectable  oitisen.  I  said  this  man  was  a  great 
dabhlea*  in  politics,  and  made  them  a  principal 
point  in  his  intercourse  with  the  frequenters  of 
the  tavern.  People  thought  that  he  aspired  to  be 
elected  for  some  political  office. 

One  evening  he  was  seated  under  his  porch 
with  an  old  man  of  marked  Hibernian  exterior, 
and  bearing  unmistakeable  evidences  of  fresh  im- 
portation. The  corduroy  small  clothes,  the  motley 
stockings,  the  swallow-tail  full-dress  blue  coat, 
with  brass  buttons,  the  tattered  checked  cotton 
neckerchief,  all  were  there,  as  well  as  the 
twinkling  eyes  darting  dark  glances  from  under- 
neath shaggy  beetling  brows,  the  weather-beaten, 

?ook-pitted  face,  and  the  broad  shapeless  mouth, 
bey  had  a  mu^  of  whiskey  between  them,  and 
were  both  smoking. 

"That'sabad  business  they're  preparin'  for  us," 
said  the  landlord  of  the  tavern,  whose  name  was 
Gamin,  "  and  if  tiiey  take  the  vote  away  from 
ua  as  they  threaten,  it  will  be  owld  Ireland  again 
*-hangw  and  opprenion,  the  bailiff  and  the  con- 
stable, and  God  help  us  all.  The  Want  of  the 
vote  wrought  all  the  mischief  there ;  and  it's  only 
the  vote  that's  between  ns  and  it  here." 

"Tare  an'  ages,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  let 
tiiem  try  it  that  dares  1  Just  act  as  ye  plase ;  but 
don't  eontrar*  me,  nor  meddle  wid  me,  that's  all. 
If  a  man  meddle  wid  me  or  any  of  mine  to  their 
hurt,  I  shouldn't  mind  cuttin'  his  throat  more  than 
I  would  a  sheep's  throat,  that's  all.  We  didn't 
oemo  this  faraway  for  to  taste  tXie  bleBsins  o'  pace 
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riot  from  us,  without  lifting  a  hand  against  fte 
villains  that  would  do  us  Uie  wrong,  or  what's  ^ 
use  of  yer  land  o'  liberty.  An  iniray's  an  inimy 
in  Britain  land  or  Yankee  land,  by  garra !"  said 
the  old  man,  gnashing  his  teeth.  He  was  cri- 
dently  an  adept  in  the  sacred  dutj"  of  revenge. 

"  They'll  never  succeed  in  their  miscMevtras 
plans,"  said  the  other,  speaking  thick  with  the 
pip 3  in  his  mouth ;  "  though  it'll  not  he  f»  wut 
of  trying  if  they  don't.  The  Protestants  and  the 
Orangemen  calculate  they'll  get  Ameriky  aU  to 
themselves,  as  they  have  got  Irelan*;  and  ue 
about  to  make  the  first  bold  move  in  their  game; 
and,  if  we  don't  look  sharp  and  str^ogle  the  chick 
afore  it's  chipped  the  shell,  it'll  he  a  deroniiiig 
kite  yet  for  the  cluldrrai  of  Iv^nd.  And  it^fl 
poor  persecuted  sowls  we  axe  in  every  conur  of 
the  rownd  world ;  hut,  if  we  don*t  stand  i^ 
our  own  in  this  f^ee  country,  where  there  are  no 
lord-lieutenants  nor  constables  to  pinion  ourHmba 
like  sheep  for  the  butcher,  or  gag  our  tongue  lib 
dumb  dogs,  then  we  deserve  all  we'll  get  I^b 
the  l*rotestant8,  my  friend,  the  Protestants,  ^ 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

He  had  evidently  touched  a  chord,  for  the  old 
man's  eyes  darted  fire,  and  he  gulped  down  luge 
quantities  of  whiskey  in  which  to  swallow  1^ 
emotion. 

*'  I'm  an  owld  man,"  returned  the  other,  "but 
I  have  still  a  strong  arm  and  a  stout  heart ;  In- 
side the  wrong  that's  lying  on  my  soul,  yet  to  be 
revenged."  A  wistful  melancholy  look  paaaed 
over  tixe  old  man's  face,  while  he  stopped  short 

" Hush ! "  said  Gamin,  "I  know  it  aU,"  (tbe 
allusion  was  in  reference  to  a  son  who  had  am 
executed  for  shooting  his  landlord;)  "  mnm'B  ik 
word  with  respect  to  your  wrongs.  A  man  fcnmni 
to  carry  about  the  remembronoe  of  his  wrongs  k 
always  accounted  a  dangerous  person.  Jhi/td 
is  nothing.    To  act  is  tbe  word." 

And  here  Gamin,  as  if  quite  satisfied  in  tbe 
achievement  of  an  object,  began  to  whistle  loudlf 
and  cheerily.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrivil 
of  several  other  gentlemen  in  knee-breechesandtiill 
dress  coats.  One  of  them  carried  a  new^tspcr, 
and  the  other  a  large  printed  placard,  whiok^ 
amidst  the  excitement  of  his  comrades,  he  {daool 
on  the  toble  before  Gamin. 
'  "  Bead  that,  and  by  garra ! "  said  be,  striking 
his  fist  upon  the  table.  Gamin  read,  "Katiu 
American  Keeting  in  Girard's  Fields,  next  Taes- 
day,  13th  April.  Hon.  Hr.  W.,  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Eliab  Byron  Tunny,  Mr.  Chauncey  Pike,  and  other 
distinguished  orators,  will  address  the  meetiog- 
AU  friendly  citizens  invited  to  attend.  Loo;  lire 
the  Native  American  Bepublic  I " 

"  Tea,  gentlemen,'*  said  Gamin,  "  mattOT  <n 
come  to  a  head  at  last ;  and  this  is  the  first  blot 
aimed  against  us  by  the  great  Protestant  ooi- 
B{dracy  so  long  hatohing  in  secret  in  the  republic 
of  America.  Be  on  your  guard,  gentlemen, 
God  defend  the  right.'' 

So  saying,  he  rose  and  left  them  babbling,  «s* 
ecrating,  and  talking  —  nobody^Jcnowing  t^* 
another  was  saying,  oush  being  so  muoh  ooc^i^ 
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with  his  own  overflowing  thought ;  yet  oil  in- 
ipired  by  a  oomnKm  seatiment,  which  was  one  of 
wflanoe  and  wrat^. 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 

COMBPIRACIES. 

JoRAR  GAMtir,  tarern-keeper  and  citizon,  upon 
qntttilig  this  noisy  scene,  relired  into  the  upnrt- 
ment  which  he  called  his  own,  arranged  his  out- 
ward man  into  some  show  of  decency,  and  prep  ared 
to  go  out.  He  took  his  way  through  tho  streets, 
where  It  was  now  beginning  to  get  very  dark,  and 
found  himself  after  some  time  at  the  door  of  the 
tenement  yclept  the  Coadjutor's  palace,  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral. 

"li  bis  rivirance  tu  hum?"  said  he,  in  reply 
to  the  woman  who  came  to  know  his  business. 

"  Step  in,  and  I'll  see,"  returned  the  woman, 
with  the  caution  of  one  accustomed  to  mount 
g^ard  against  intruders ;  .  and  closing  the  door, 
she  ushered  him  into  the  waiting  room,  where  all 
those  desiring  an  audience  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lord  of  the  mansion  were  in  the  habit  of  awaiting 
hia  convenience  or  pleasure. 

The  room  was  hung  with  religious  prints  of  a 
rery  superior  order,  and  calculated  to  fasten  upon 
the  sympathies  of  all  good  Catholics.  But  Qamin 
took  no  heed  of  them :  he  sat  down  upon  one  of 
the  wooden  benches,  and  begun  to  whistle.  Soon 
there  appeared  an  individual  in  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, and  saluting  Gamin  with  a  respect  strangely 
incongruous  as  oiTured  to  one  of  his  air  and  appa- 
rent station,  he  invited  him  to  follow  to  the 
Coadjutor's  apartments. 

Oamin,  baring  gone  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and 
down  another,  and  across  a  long  gallery,  and 
through  sundry  small  doors  in  thick  walls,  and 
multiMrions  and  labyrinthine  passages  character- 
istic of  tiiat  convenient  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture common  to  the  middle  ages,  came  at  length 
to  a  small  and  well-lightod  apartment,  where  sate 
two  jolly  gentlemen  over  their  wine.  The  Co- 
i^jator  reoeiTed  the  Irish  taTem-keeper  with  a 
d^erence  nearly  equal  to  that  accorded  to  him  by 
Hhe  serritor  ecclesiastic,  and  Father  Dollard  bowed 
hitnself  to  the  dtut  before  him.    A  chair  was 

S laced,  tteah  glasses  ordered,  and  the  three  sat 
own  in  the  shelter  of  two-feet-thick  walls  and 
tm.  oaken  door.  Of  the  Irish  tavern-keeper  the 
dress  only  now  remained ;  and  from  the  ease  with 
■Vrhich  he  fell  into  the  manners  of  polite  life,  he 
seemed  only  reassttming  that  which  was  natural 
to  him. 

"  Anything  new  ^"  inquired  the  Coadjutor,  who 
saw  intelligence  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  yes !  and  something  very  serious.  They 
have  at  length  determined  to  hold  that  meeting, 
^me  and  place  appointed.  I  hold  the  printed 
announcement  in  my  hand."  And  he  spread  it 
out  before  them. 

The  Coa4jator  read  it  attentively.  "On  the 
1 3th,  I  see —  we  have  yet  a  coaple  of  weeks  before 
ns.  Qamin,  the  meeting  must  be  prevented.  I 
need  not  ia  xaoaa  upon  you  ths  ressoa  of  thu,"  ho 


continued,  "nor  the  absolute  neoensity  of  prersnt- 
ing  the  agitutitm  of  this  question  at  present.  Let 
it  once  seizfs  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  populace, 
anrl  let  them  make  it  a  leading  point  in  the  forth* 
ooming  elections,  and  woe  to  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church  lor  the  next  quarter  of  a  ooitttry 
in  this  Western  continent.  Cor  people  from  Ire- 
land are  emigrating  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  the  Protestants  are  beginning  to 
feel,  in  this  country  of  universal  sufiroge,  Ihe 
efliciency  of  the  weapon  permitted  into  our  han^ 
against  them,  by  the  admission  of  these  to  the 
franchise ;  so  that  the  proposed  law,  which  deprives 
all  foreigners  of  the  right  of  voting  until  after  m 
naturalization  of  twenty-five  years,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion between  native  American  and  foreigner,  but 
in  reality  only  a  revival  on  this  Western  battle- 
field of  the  old  quarrel  which  has  divided  thd 
world  ever  since  the  schism  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  minds  of  the  populace  at  latge  are  not 
yet  informed  upon  the  deeper  meaning  of  tha 
question ;  only  their  leaders  know  it  well  (  and  it 
is  the  present  object  of  these  latter  to  expound  it 
to  them  in  this  view,  and  so  to  excite  that  energy 
and  antagonism  in  the  public  mind  which  religious 
questions  never  fail  to  excite.  This  Is  what  I 
take  mainly  to  be  the  design  of  the  meeting  is 
Girard's  Fields.  A  new  phiwe  is  to  he  given  to  the 
movement  by  imfolding  it  in  its  true  light,  and 
expounding  it  in  its  genuine  sigtiificancy.  Oreat 
exertions,  doubtless,  will  be  made  to  secure  great 
oratorical  influence,  as  well  as  to  collect  a  trium- 
phant attendance.'* 

"  Even  80  !'*  said  Gamin,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  discourse  of  his  superior  with  profound 
respect.  "  You  perceive  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  W — — , 
of  the  Senate,  whose  influence  with  the  multitude 
is  so  unparalleled,  has  agreed  to  moke  Uie  grand 
speech  of  the  day." 

"  He  shuU  never  speak  on  that  day!"  said  the 
Coadjutor  decisively;  "  in  a  city  of  such  popula- 
tion and  influence,  a  central  point  of  the  Union, 
such  a  meeting  would  be  ruinous,  in  the  present 
conjuncture  of  our  afiairs.  The  meeting  must  be 
prevented,"  said  he,  looking  at  Gamin,  "  as  yon 
and  I  shall  have  to  answer  for  it  before  our  eoola- 
siasticBl  superiors." 

Oamin  looked  inquMngly  at  the  speaker.  **  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss;"  said  he,  "  t  have  already 
exhausted  every  means  at  my  disposal." 

"If  it  cannot  be  prevented,"  said  the  Coadjutor, 
"  let  it  at  least  be  delayed.  By  and  by  some 
other  public  question  will  have  turned  up  to  oc- 
cupy the  energies  of  the  populacCj  to  the  ex- 
clusion of- the  subject  so  important  to  us,  and 
then  the  storm  will  have  passed  us  by.  Only 
delay  this  meeting,  and  we  may  possibly  be 
saved ;  let  something  be  done,  let  it  be  interfered 
with ;" —  he  hesitated,  as  if  there  was  tome  un- 
utterable phrase  behind. 

"  I  need  not  remind  so  true  a  servant  of  tlie 
church,"  continued  he  in  a  blander  tone,  "  of  the 
duties  connected  with  his  peculiar  department. 
Youn  it  is  to  execute  .devise,  the  means  for 
that  piupose;  mine  to  prescribe  whatQhall  be 
done :  and  I  need  not  rcmcat,  though  I  do  it  BOV 
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more  decisively,  how  necessary  I  consider  it  that 
this  meeting  should  be  prevented." 

He  glanced  significantly  towards  Bollard  as  he 
spoke;  and  Gamin,  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a 
body,  part  of  whose  system  is  a  mutual  surreil- 
lancf,  and  that  one  of  its  members  should  bo  a 
spy  upon  another,  well  comprehended  the  import 
of  this  man's  testimony  in  the  accounts  to  be  ren- 
dered before  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 

Gamin  sat  and  bit  his  nails,  revolving  on  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  the  execution  of 
these  orders. 

"  I  confess  to  utter  perplexity,"  said  he  at 
length ;  "  I  know  not  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  TrjT  powther  and  shat,"  chimed  in  Dollard, 
in  the  happy  inspiration  of  his  Irish  instincts. 

"  You  are  rash,  Dollard,"  said  the  Ckmdjutor; 
"  recollect,  I  sign  my  hand  to  no  such  warrant." 

He  spoke  indecisively,  bat  the  fierce  glance  of 
his  eyes  belied  his  words.  Among  conspirators, 
no  word  is  necessary;  a  look,  an  interjection,  a 
gesture,  is  all-sufficient. 

Gamin  sat  on  and  on.  They  talked  of  other 
matters  now,  for  their  business  was  closed.  Gamin 
drank  more  than  he  had  done  for  some  time ;  the 
wine  was  good,  and  his  spirits  were  low.  At 
length  the  chimes  rang  twelve.  He  took  his  way 
into  the  streets,  and  reeled  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVr. 

THE    GHOST    OF  C^?HB. 

It  was  dark  and  cold  in  the  streets  through  which 
Oamin  threaded  his  way.  A  frost 'had  clarified 
the  upper  regions  of  tiie  atmosphere,  making  visi- 
ble thousands  of  stars,  through  which  a  vivid  Au- 
rora Borealis  danced  and  flattered,  to  Gamin's 
eyes  like  spectres  in  the  air.  He  tliought  he  saw 
the  spectres  gliding  amidst  the  tall  mill  chimneys 
"and  high  pointed  gables  immediately  surrounding 
him ;  and  farther  away  in  the  horizon,  he  saw  the 
same  white  ghosts  in  troops  among  the  trees  that 
crested  the  surrounding  hills.  The  air  he  thought 
was  alive  with  them,  and  they  crackled  and 
whizzed  about  him  like  the  sounds  of  millions  of 
invisible  whips.  As  he  walked  along  hurriedly 
and  bewildered  through  the  deserted  streets,  hic- 
coughing, and  rolling,  and  reeling,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  firm  though  light  footstep  behind  him. 
He  did  not  know  why  its  souod  should  have  in- 
spired him  with  so  much  dread,  as  he  was  then 
conscious  of :  he  did  not  dare  to  look  behind,  but 
endeavoured  to  walk  forwards  as  quickly  as  the 
state  of  his  legs  would  aUow.  Hoivever  fast  or 
slow  was  his  progress,  he  was  aware  of  the  per- 
tinacious pursuit  of  the  footstep,  apparently  al- 
ways following  at  the  same  distanoe,  and  so  near 
he  thought,  that  if  he  would  but  turn  his  head  a 
little  to  one  side,  he  could  not  &il  to  see  what  it 
was.  He  proceeded  onwards,  till  at  length  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  he  had  lost  his  way  among  un- 
known streets  and  interminable  alleys,  where  he 
wandered  hopelessly  und  helplessly  as  through  a 
labyrinth,  called  up  by  some  magic  from  the  abyss 
to  perplex  him — these  alleys  olosed  in  by  cold 


hi^h  walls — these  wl-de-tae*,  where  every  few  mi- 
nutes his  course  was  blocked  up  —  these  narrow 
closes  fetid  with  impure  exhalations  —  these  cold, 
dark,  deserted  streets !  Surely  this  was  no  ter- 
race city,  or  no  city  he  had  ever  traversed  before; 
at  any  rate  not  the  familiar  city  of  his  residence; 
and  tlirough  every  winding  of  it  the  indefatigable 
footsteps  behind  him.  He  was  fairly  overcome, 
his  knees  trembled,  the  cold  drops  stood  on  his 
fijrehead ;  and  he  would  have  fallen  hot  for  the 
occurrence  in  his  path  of  a  friendly  lamp-post,  round 
which  he  clung. 

He  had  now  come  face  to  face,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, with  tlie  pertinacious  treads  upon  his  path; 
and  lo !  the  brawny  gigantic  figure,  stuffed  with 
straw  like  an  effigy,  wiUi  the  bwrd  of  the  Indian 
com  upon  his  chin,  and  his  broad  forehead  crowned 
with  its  flowers.  The  same  old  coil  of  rope  ms 
in  its  muscular  hand,  and  he  recognised  the  hero 
of  his  former  vision  —  the  vision  of  a  few  mouths 
ago,  when  he  lay  wounded  in  the  city  of  Noph. 

"  At  Philippi  we  meet  again,"  said  the  figure, 
shakinga  huge  fingerathim.  "  AtPhilippi.  Be- 
ware, beware.    I  am  Judge  Lynch  !" 

Gamin  fell  to  tho  earth  and  groaned ;  and  all 
was  darkness  

When  lie  came  to  himself  it  was  morning,  and 
he  found  himself  in  his  own  snug  bed,  in  an  upper 
room  of  the  tavern,  on  the  bonks  of  the  Ha-wah- 
hab.  Per  the  fact  of  his  presence  in  that  locality 
ho  could  in  no  way  account ;  nor  was  he  ever  abLe 
to  gather  from  his  recollections  anght  tending  to 
throw  light  upon  the  subject.  The  bar-keoper 
indeed  insisted,  that  as  he.  was  making  up  his 
books  for  the  night,  he  had  seen  his  master  enter 
the  house  at  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  pass 
up  into  his  room.  He  noticed  too  that  he  had  an 
unusually  unsteady  step,  and  a  fi^hy  eye.  This 
explanation,  as  the  reader  knows,  not  tallying 
with  Gamin's  experiences,  as  to  the  manner  of 
his  having  passed  the  midnight  hours,  was,  of 
course,  rejected  by  him  as  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  his  consciousness.  All  that  he  could  now 
decisively  tell  was,  that  be  had  a  severe  headache, 
a  fcveriui  pulse,  and  a  strong  desire  for  soda 
water. 

But  Gamin  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by 
nightmares  and  drunken  visions  ;  and  stem  duties 
were  before  him.  His  judgment  misgave  him,  it 
is  true,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  the 
course  he  was  about  to  pursue ;  but  it  was  not 
his  province  to  deliberate  or  to  calculate  conse- 
qucnces,  as  he  had  lately  been  reminded;  fau  it 
was  to  aett  and  to  march  unflinchingly  in  the 
course  carved  out  for  him.  He  set  about  it  with 
the  audacity  and  energy  expected  of  hint.  The 
frequenters  of  the  tavern,  and  all  those  over  whcHQ 
it  had  been  his  bnsiness  to  acquire  influence  tat 
the  past  six  months,  now  flocked  abont  him  mors 
than  ever.  Whiskey  circulated  with  redoubled 
activity  ;  boon  companionships  were  compacted 
and  cemented  over  the  inspiring  bowl.  Toasts 
and  sentiments  went  round  which  gave  voice  to 
the  community  of  opinion,  and  assured  to  racli 
that  his  private  and  peculiar  se^^iments  were 
shared  by  all.   Speeches  were  made  by  Gami& 
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and  others,  whereby  the  feelings  of  the  hearers 
were  wroDght  up  to  the  roqaisite  pitch;  but 
Gamin's  main  machiiiery  consisted  of  secret  eon- 
ferences,  held  with  more  favoured  individualB,  at 
which  no  third  person  was  permitted  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  moat  frequent  of  these  were  held  with 
the  man  Fhelan,  the  ancient  gentleman  with  the 
knee  breeches  and  full  dress  coat.  On  the  eve  of 
the  day  of  the  13th  April,  the  day  on  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  the  meetiug  in  Girard's 
fields,  Oamin,  after  a  long  conference  between 
them  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  conducted  the 
old  man  into  a  dark  low  room  in  the  top  of  the 
house. 

'*  By  the  bye,"  said  Gamm,  "will  ye  accept  a 
thrtfle  of  a  present  from,  me  for  jwor  owld'  Ire- 
land's sake.  She's  a  good  lock,  carries  a  sure 
ballet,  and  in  a  steady  hand  never  misaed  her 
aim.  She's  a  jewel  of  a  rifle,  tho'  I  say't  that 
shouldn't,  and  here's  life  and  luek  to  use  her." 

He  handed  him  the  nfle,  which  the  old  man 
received  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  but  made  no 
reply.  There  were  several  other  rifles  in  the  chest 
in  the  comer  of  the  dark  room ;  but  the  gloom 
was.  too  great  for  the  old  man  to  see  them,  besides 
he  did  not  care  to  be  inqxiisitive. 

Gamin  gave  him  a  case  to  put  it  in,  and  told 
him,  for  prudence  sake,  that  he  had  better  not 
carry  it  out  into  the  streets  while  he  took  it  home 
with  him,  till  it  bccamo  quite  dark.  In  terms  of 
this  suggestion  Fhelan  lounged  about  the  bar- 
TQom  until  very  late,  when  he  took  his  way  into 
^e  darkaesa  with  his  treasure. 


.  CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BETBOBFECTIOHS  ON  THE  TBBEBHOLD. 

Thx  reader  can  by  this  time  have  soardyfuled 
to  perceive  the  identity  subsisting  between  the 
perstms  of  Joria?  Gamin,  tavemkeeper  and  citizen, 
and  the  quondam  instigator  in  the  duel  scenes  in 
the  ill-&ted  steamboat  of  the  Ha-wah-hah.  Ga- 
min was  a  Proteus ;  and  there  was  no  form  of 
man,  beast,  or  reptile,  to  which  ho  could  not  adapt 
himself  when  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  his  appointed  functions. 

The  hopOB  of  himself  and  his  confreres  had  of 
late  been  sorely  daunted  in  this  quarter  by  recent 
political  threatenings ;  particularly  by  this  notable 
movement  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  refer  in  tho  course  of  our  story,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Eliab- Byron  Tunney  was  the  prime 
agent  and  agitator.  On  the  tour  into  the  South  and 
West  Avhioh  this  glib  thongh  intelligent  gentleman 
(and  than  whom  none  understood  better  how  to 
adapt  his  means  to  his  ends,)  had  recently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  extending  the 
native  American  league,  he  had  been  do^ed  at  every 
footstep  by  this  inde&tigable  alias.  He  hud  assumed 
varioiu  ^Bguises,  and  Ur.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney, 
though  accounted  a  sharp  man,  had  dwelt  all  un- 
suspecting. The  little  gentleman  was  no  match 
for  the  ^oiple  of  a  system  whose  capacities,  in 
the  direction  of  imposture,  bad  been  accumulated 
fpom  the  leaona  q£  three  hundred  years,  yet  was 


'  the  adept  constrained  to  confess  that  he  had  made 
very  little  real  progress  in  defeating  the  ends  of 
his  adversary,  or  forwarding  his  own.  Ha  was 
constrained  to  confess,  too,  that  his  expedition 
had  been  marked  by  signal  discomfiture,  and  that 
his  efforts  and  ingenuities  had  been  plied  very 
much  in  vain. 

Is  it  that  the  system  of  which  we  speak  is  not 
calculated  to  play  perfectly  its  part  on  the  theatre 
of  a  free  country,  and  that  there  is  something  in 
the  machinery  of  free  institutions  containing  a 
principle  of  resistance  to  it,  and  in  concert  with 
which  its  machinery  cannot  work?  Instead  of 
the  splendid  schemes  and  lofty  combinations  b^y 
which  it  has  been  wont  to  compass  its  designs ;  it 
is  there  obliged  to  descend  to  petty  intrigues  and 
low  material  contrivances,  destined,  as  we  hope, 
to  equal  discomfiture  in  fatnie  instances,  as  in  the 
noted  one  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  speak, 
whenever  Liberalism  and  Protestantism,  abandoned 
to  their  own  sources  —  a  &ir  field  ai^  no  favoor 
—  meet  hand  to  hand  in  their  eternal  battle  witti 
ecolesiastical  intrigue. 


CHAPTER  XXnil. 

THE  MEETISG  IX  OIRARD'S  FIELD8. 

Mr.  Eliab  Btkon  TxTNSEr,  onhis  part,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  a  large  and  fashionable  hotel; 
which  thence  became  the  focus  from  which  ema- 
nated all  movements  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  great  day  of  the  I3th  of  April.  There, 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  he  had  been  inde&ti- 
gable  in  his  preparations,  and  a  .great  demon- 
stration was  cspected.  Delegates  had  arrived 
from  the  principal  towns  of  the  Souih  and  West^ 
where  he  had  lately  been  engaged  in  forming 
branch  societieB  of  the  Iieague,  as  well  as  the 
Hon.  llr.  W.  of  the  Senate  and  other  speakers  of 
eminence ;  and  the  procession  was  to  sot  out  from 
the  Ha-wah-hah  Hotel. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  it  happ^ed,  that 
Arthur  Denning — lately  arrived  in  PhUippi  to  take 
possession  of  tho  property  assigned  to  him  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Mr.  Tremont  —  happened  to  be 
lodging  at  the  very  identical  hotel,  and  saw  the 
procession  form  and  depart  from  under  his  win- 
dows. Processions  and  demonstrations  are  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  America,  every  new  phase 
in  the  state  of  public  feeling  being  ushered  in  by 
some  flourish  of  the  kind.  They  are  usually  very 
peaceable  and  orderly  affairs,  and  are  only  King 
People's  method  of  indulging  himself  in  a  bit  of 
state  afte%  his  own  peculiar  fashion  —  a  fashion 
more  grotesque  than  imposing  as  we  may  suppose, 
but  certainly  very  innoxious;  for  having  exhi- 
bited himself  in  public  and  declared  the  state  of 
his  feelings,  he  returns  home  quite  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty.  No 
one  thinks  of  molesting  him,  except  by  a  counter' 
demonstration  equally  harmless ;  each  party  look- 
ing forward  to  "  election-day**  for  a  decision  of 
the  differences  between  itse^  and  its  omunenta; 
which  having  taken  tt^V^^^^^tt^  one 

quietly  submits  to  the  Tolce  of  fh^  majonty  as  tq 
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that  of  ri^toouB  fate,  and  all  recent  angry  feclingi  I 
and  political  passions  arc  lullfd  aa  it'  by  mn^!  -.  I 
so  admirably  docs  the  machinery  of  free  govcm- 
mcnt  work  in  this  Wcatem  World.  These  things 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  events  of  the 
1 3th  of  April  were  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  model  republic,  and  demanded  nothing  lees 
for  thoir  discomfiture  than  that  inetant  action 
which  wae  destined  effectually  to  crush  the  system 
of  a  oertain '  unhappy  island,  as  attempted  to  be 
tnui^wrted  among  ita  An^-Saxon  hrotben  of 
another  continmt. 

The  procession  formed  in  tiie  wide  space  in  front 
of  the  Ha-wuh-faah  Hotel.  Its  marshals,  who 
were  respectable  citizens,  appeared  on  horseback, 
decorated  with  red  favours,  and  were  in  an  unpa- 
ralleled state  of^tivity,  reducing  every  thing  into 
marching  order.  At  length  the  vmioua  com- 
panies occupied  the  place  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  word  was  given  to  march.  It  was  a  pro- 
cession to  heboid,  absurd  but  respectable  —  gro- 
tesque, though  neither  squalid  nor  poor.  First, 
wont  a  band  of  excellent  musicians  in  a  cart ; 
then  marched  about  fifty  farm-horses  in  pairs, 
pulling  along  between  them  a  native  American 
rope,  each  attended  by  a  man,  to  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  rural  districts ;  next  followed  the 
delegates  from  distant  locaUties,  each  bundle  ot 
delegates  being  perched  up  in  a  waggon,  from 
whioh  waved  a  flag  of  maiw  coloim>,  inscribed 
wiUi  the  name  of  the  partiomar  town  or  district. 
Before  each  cart  of  delegates  went  another  cart, 
flontaining  said  delegates'  wives,  the  gay  bonnets 
and  shawls  adding  to  the  brilliance  of  the  scene. 
The  string  of  delf^tcs  in  carts  was  wound  up  by 
anotiier  stiing  of  farmer  delegates  on  horseback, 
each  with  ^is  lady  seated  piilioQ-wise  behind 
hira.  This  peculiar  and  novel  arrangement  of  the 
lady's  hanging  on  to  her  beloved  spouse,  with 
feet  dangling  in  the  air,  was  received  by  the  crowds 
with  great  applause.  Then  came  bands  of  music 
iii  waggons.  Then  came  the  trades  of  Philip|)i, 
each  with  its  peculiar  in-ignia  borne  before  it; 
and  one  contrivance  belonging  to  this  division, 
which  made  a  prodigious  sensation,  was  a  suiall 
steam-engine  in  full  operation,  whirling  and 
paffing  on  its  cart,  as  t!ie  badge  of  the  jmictical 
engineers.  Then,  in  open  carriage  and  four,  was 
borne  along  Mr.  Eliab  Byron  Tunney,  with  the 
Hon.  Hr.W.,  of  the  Senate,  and  two  other  friends. 
With  head  uncovered,  and  bowing  right  and  lelt 
to  an  ^miring  crowd,  a  proud  man  was  Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney  on  that  day.  He  was  succeeded 
by  another  carriage  and  tour,  containing  the  other 
speakers  who  were  to  address  the  meeting ;  and 
with  banners  waving,  music  playing,  Stxi  crowds 
hurraing,  the  procession  took  its  wa}-  in  this  repu- 
table manner  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  Girord's 
Fields. 

"When  about  half  way  to  this  suburb,  it  was  met 
by  one  of  the  marnhala  on  horseback,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  fields,  whither  he  had  been 
making  arrangemfnts  for  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing, with  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  plat- 
form erected  for  the  spoak^s  had  just  been  pulled 
down  by  a  mob,  who  occupied  tbe  ar&Di^es  ^  the 


field,  and  appeared  in  a  very  angry  and  threaton- 
ing  mood.  In  this,  which,  however,  was  the  first 
I'aint  growl  of  iho  approaching  thunder-storm,  the 
procession  could  as  yet  perceive  nothing  very  for- 
midable ;  and  it  took  its  way,  cheering  as  it  wen^ 
to  the  place  of  destination.  The  next  betokening 
of  the  stonn  consisted'of  a  crowd  of  tattered  momtn 
and  boys,  that  met  it  with  fierce  yells  and  biases, 
as  it  came  in  sight  of  the  entrance  to  the  fields. 
Except,  however,  the  fierce  dispositicm  manifested 
in  their  scowling  faces  and  execrating  lips»  it  could 
discover  notliing  to  exdte  its  fears.  Presently 
more  solid  symptoms  of  hostility  began  to  present 
themselves  in  its  path ;  for  groups  of  gaunt,  dirtily 
clad  men  appeared  waiting,  many  of  them  with 
clubs  and  shillelahs,  which  they  brandished  an- 
grily, and  assailed  it  with  still  louder  groans  and 
hisses  as  it  passed.  Onwards  the  procession  moved, 
still  unhurt,  till  it  came  to  a  lane  between  two 
hedges,  which  led  to  the  gates  of  the  fields }  then 
from  behind  the  hedges  came  a  sudden  rattla  of 
stones,  sharp  and  thick,  and  effectual,  by  reason 
of  the  density  of  the  crowd  enclosed  in  a  narrow 
space,  and  the  proximity  of  the  assailants.  A 
large  body  of  these  had  taken  up  a  position  behind 
the  fences,  and  the  unarmed  procession  stopped 
and  staggered  for  a  moment  at  this  hostile  demon- 
stration, for  which  they  were  so  totally  unprepaied. 

But  it  was  too  lata  to  retrace  their  steps ;  and 
"Forward!  forward!"  was  theory.  "A  bit  of 
a  hailstorm  i^*n*t  stop  us,"  cried  tiie  """^^'■l", 
and  the  procession  hastened  tm.,  though  serwal 
people  had  been  sorely  hit  and  hurt  The  hail 
showers  fell  faster  and  heavier,  and  the  procesBiMi 
began  to  feel  that  matters  were  assuming  a  serious 
aspect.  Stone-showers^  cheers,  yells,  and  groans, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the  sharp,  sudden 
crack  of  a  rifle !  A  man  in  the  procession  felL 
The  procession  was  completely  taken  in  an  ambus- 
cade, What  oourse,  right  or  left,  onwards  or  bftck- 
wards,  remained  for  its  leaders  to  pursue  ? 

"Off,  off!  Down  with  your  meeting!  Death 
to  the  Native  American  League!"  was  the  cry  from 
behind  the  hedges,  and  from  the  numerous  muc* 
iliaries  of  boys  and  women  and  aimed  sooundrek, 
who  had  now  joined  and  attacked  the  proceaakni 
from  behind.  But  though  they  literally  swarmed, 
and  must  have  cost  their  leaders  incredible  efforts 
in  the  assemblage  of  such  masses  together,  the 
native  Americans  disdained  to  be  turned  fhmt 
their  purpose,  and  d^rmined,  that  if  poaaibls 
the  meeting  should  go  <m.  With  a  ahont  of 
defiance  on  the  fall  of  their  ctnurade,  the  povoea- 
sion  in  part  broke  itself  up,  and  threw  itadf  on 
the  pack  behind  the  fences.  But  what  oeold  it 
do  ?  It  was  totally  unprepared ;  it  poaseasad 
nothing  in  the  form  of  a  weapon,  and  the  Irish, 
after  a  few  efforts  with  sticks  upon  the  beads  (tf 
a  body  which  overpowered  them  both  in  numbers 
and  spirit,  retired  to  a  distance,  and  assailed  then 
with  stones  as  before.  Breathing  time  was  now 
permitted  for  the  procession  to  occupy  the  fields. 
Ihey  had  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  meetiiig. 
The  proceedings  took  place  in  due  form,  ff'*'*' 
however  distant  sl^^^  Qf  ^^m;  the  di^man 
had  be«n  moved  to  lb«  phuta  oTpreodd^iioet  lb* 
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XlUab 'Byron  Tunney  had  riaen  to  givo  an  aoeount 
of  his  labours  in  the  service  of  the  League,  and  to 
iinfold  its  fature  prospects  —  when,  lo!  another 
Bodden  sharp  report — and  a  rifle  ball  whizzed 
past  Kr.  £Uab  Byron,  Tunney*8  ear.  Another 
oraok !  another,  am  again  another !  like  the  dis- 
charge of  a  oompany  of  musketry— and  the 
chaiman  waa  wounded  in  the  arm.  A  shriek 
from  a  voman  irfao  had  also  been  shot — the 
Bhout^  and  ahrieks,  and  soreams  of  all  —  and  a 
'wild  Boeae  ,of  confusion  and  dismay.  It  appeared 
that  the  assailants,  who  had  been  driren  to  a  dis- 
tanoe,  had  seized  the  opportonil^  while  the  Arae- 
rioans  were  engaged  in  constituting  their  meeting, 
to  make  a  fresh  attack.  They  poured  in  from 
across  hedges  and  fences,  and  mingled  with  the 
aasemblage  before  it  was  aware.  Priends  and 
foes  now  jostled  against  each  other ;  and  the  de- 
fenceless AmericanB  were  knocked  down  in  every 
direction.  Club  and  shillelah  were  busy  at 
work,  and  it  became  apparent  that  more  deadly 
weapons  were  only  biding  their  time,  to  be  plied 
with  more  sure  and  deadly  effect.  Mr.  Eliab 
Byron  Tunney  sat  down.  To  stand  up  to  speak 
in  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  he  thought 
would  be  merely  the  transformation  of  his  body 
into  a  target.  The  chairman  recommended  that 
at  least  the  meeting  should  suspend  itself,  imtil 
the  arrival  of  some  suitable  force  from  the  public 
authorities.  The  crack  of  the  rifles  had  Iwoome 
more  frequent;  and  to  save  the  effiuion  of  blood 
"  SiBperse !  disperse !"  was  now  the  cry  through- 
out all  the  aasemblage.  The  chairman  and  the 
marshals  used  every  endeavour,  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  consummation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  the  fighting  was  now  going  on  in  all 
parts  of  the  field.  Americans  were  collaring 
Irishmen,  and  using  their  fists,  in  the  absence  of 
more  efficient  weapons  to  cope  with  them ;  and 
the  latter  brandishing  their  clubs,  or,  it  might  be, 
using  the  more  effectual  quietus  of  a  pistol. 

Several  people  had  been  killed  (forty-five  it 
afterwards  appeared),  and  the  rage  of  the  Ame- 
ricans for  the  blood  of  their  comntdes  was  dread- 
ful; but  the  determination  o£  lir.  Tunney,  the 
Hon.  Ur.  W.f  of  tiie  Senate,  and  tiie  manihals 


of  the  procession,  to  elear  the  field  immediately, 
as  the  only  method  in  the  point  to  which  matters 
had  arrived,  to  prevent  a  frightful  bloodshed,  com- 
pelled them  to  forego  its  expression. 

"  Disperse ! "  was  still  the  cry  as,  keeping  them 
together,  the  marshals  conducted  them  out  of  the 
field.  Still  their  adversaries  maintained  their  firing. 

There  was  one  quarter,  a  deadly  one,  from 
which  several  shots  bad  been  seen  to  proceed  on 
that  fatal  morning ;  the  preoinots  had  been  searched 
more  than  mice  for  the  puipose  of  discovering  tiie 
mnrdorous  hand  which  cUrected  the  ball,  but 
wi&out  suooesB.  At  length,  towards  the  close  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  native  Amerioan  portion  of 
the  crowd,  and  among  its  latest  groups,  a  young 
man,  who  had  given  his  arm  to  an  elderly  one, 
whom  he  was  hurrying  along  with  him,  and  call- 
ing him  "  &ther/'  was  startled  by  a  groan  from 
the  figure  at  his  side,  and  which  fell  heavily  on 
his  arm  like  lead.  The  old  man  had  been  pierced 
by  a  bullet  through  the  chest,  and  it  came  from 
a  direction  hard  by  the  entrance  gate ;  the  same 
direction  whence  so  many  fatal  shots  had  been 
fired  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Without  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  or  grief,  the  young  man  called 
to  some  one  from  the  crowd  to  take  the  body  off 
him.  "Take  it  away,"  he  cried.  He  had  been 
marking,  with  his  eye,  the  spot  where  a  slight 
wreath  of  smoke  was  then  hovering.  Then  spring- 
ing like  a  madman  towards  it,  he  dragged  from 
boaeaA  a  bu^  where  he  had  been  ooneealing 
himself  beside  the  wall,  an  <dd  man,  to  us  a  .  well- 
known  form,  that  with  l^e  same  breeches  and 
full  dress  ooat  which  Josias  Gamin  had  patnmiEed 
so  lai^ly.  He  had  still  the  warm  rme  in  his 
hand,  that  elegant  weapon  with  which  ho  had 
been  presented  the  night  before. 

"  Hoary  villain,  murderer,  wretehl"  cried  the 
youth,  "  take  your  deservings."  And  with  the 
butt  end  of  the  rifle  he  aimed  fierce  blows  at  his 
head,  till  he  had  dashed  out  his  brains. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  afternoon  before 
any  effectual  dispersion  of  the  crowds  could  be 
accomplished ;  and  so  ended  the  first  act  of  the 
I  drama  of  those  few  eventfol  days. 
'  (TobtoimekiMHaouirMat.) 
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Frsuo  attention  has  for  some  time  been  drawn  to 
Jamaica  by  ite  secular  declension,  its  pohtical  pa- 
ralysis, and  the  remedial  interposition  of  the  Im- 
perial Government.  It  deserves  such  attention 
on  ordinary  as  well  as  special  grounds.  Ascend- 
ing the  stream  of  time,  we  reach  that  noble  Eng- 
lishman, Cromwdl,  under  whom  it  became  ours, 
and  that  femoos  Italian,  Colnmbns,  by  whom  it 
became  the  world's.  Descending  thenoe,  what 
changes  it  exhibits,  and  with  what  snggestions  is 
itfrai^htl  We  see  it  swept  by  hurricane,  shaken 
and  partiiUty  entombed  by  eartiiqaake,  singed  by 


Are,  saturated  by  flood,  ravaged  by  epidemics,  re- 
volutionised by  emancipation,  darkened  by  ad- 
versity, stranded  by  party,  and  now  sifted  and 
searched  for  mineral  wealth.  How  many  British 
families  has  it  enriched,  and  how  many  has  it 
ruined !  What  English  homestead  has  not  some 
immediate  or  remote  connection  with  "the  isle 
of  springs,"  or  some  interest  in  its  fortune  ?  It 
is  one  of  our  noblest  colonial  possessions,  and  de- 
serres  much  more  than  trivial^  and  temporary 
r^aid.  Though  a  ^keettyttiftQfc^^iUB  the 
queen  of  the  British  Antilles ;  and  in  wrUlity  of 
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soil,  riches  of  prodnctionsi  Tariety  and  ealubritj 
of  climate,  magnificence  of  scenery,  and  conve- 
nience of  geographical  position,  yields  to  few  of 
the  islands  that  stud  and  gem  the  globe.  Look 
at  ita  place  in  the  Caribbean  waters.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  hurricanes  (long  unknown  in  it)  by 
a  girdle  of  islands,  consisting  of  the  "Windward 
3  slands,  Porto  Itico,  St.  Domingo,  and  Cuba ; 
among  the  West  Indies  it  is  centml ;  and  for  the 
various  lines  of  European  and  United  States' 
traffic  with  Central  America^  tt  is  admirably  situ- 
ated as  a  shelter  and  a  depot.  And  when  Central 
America  is  opened  for  shipping,  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  becomes  the  highway  of  the  world,  what  be- 
nefits must  such  an  isjand  as  Jamaica  at  onee 
reap  and  confer?  With  plains  so  fertile,  with 
mountains  ond  hiUs  bo  frmtM  and  grand,  •with 
ample  shelter  for  shipping  around  it,  wit^  mine- 
ral resources  so  rich  in  initial  derelopment,  with 
a  large  and  promising  population,  with  English 
language,  laws,  and  institutions,  and,  above  all, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  religion,  Ja- 
maica cannot,  wUl  not,  sink.  She  will  yet  emei^e 
out  of  darkness,  to  combine  secular  prosperity 
with  political  liberty  and  Christian  truth. 

Who  that  has  seen  this  noble  island,  and  so- 
journed in  it,  can  disregard  or  forget  it  ?  Tears 
have  rolled  away  since  we  saw  its  glorious  chain 
of  hills  recede  from  our  vision,  and  many  more 
have  gone  since  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  its 
proud  appearance ;  and,  though  we  may  never 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  again,  we  love  to 
ivmember  it,  and  must  ever  desire  ita  peace  and 
prosperity.  We  have  inhaled  its  halcyon  morning 
breezes,  c6ol  and  balmy  as  tlie  air  of  Eden ;  we 
have  listened  to  the  murmurs,  and  followed  the 
windings  of  its  beautiful  streams;  wo  have  feasted 
our  eyes  on  the  living  Tcrduro  and  gracefitl  forms 
of  its  palms  and  canes;  we  have  climbed  and 
crowned  its  successive  elevations,  and  thence  looked 
down  on  such  groupings  and  distributions  of  na- 
ture OS  we  have  nowhere  else  beheld.  We  have 
proved  the  hospitality,  the  courtesy,  and  kind- 
ness of  its  people ;  and  while  mind  and  memory, 
■\rhile  heart  and  hope  endure,  we  must  cherish  its 
ini:ige  and  influence,  and  rejoice  in  its  welfare. 
To  writo  of  it  now  is  a  labour  of  love,  which 
iiiiiy  perchance  provoke  some  abler  pen,  or  enlist 
on  its  behalf  some  efficient  sympathy,  or  gladden 
some  of  its  warm-hearted  and  worthy  sons. 

In  our  recollections  of  this  land  we  shall  eschew 
statistics  as  too  dull  and  dry  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, except  to  say  that  an  island  averaging  150 
miles  long  and  55  broad,  that  contains  about 
400,000  inhabitants,  that  rises  into  the  doucU  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  that  has  been  ours  since 
165S  and  the  world's  since  1494,  that  has  long 
pi-oduced  the  very  finest  sugai-,  coffee,  rum  and 
ginger,  together  with  its  own  diaracteristio  pi- 
mento, that  abounds  in  woods  of  the  finnest  tex- 
ture and  finest  hue,  that  yields  the  most  nutritions 
food  and  the  most  valued  fruits,  that  could  Or- 
nish, as  experiment  has  prored,  abundance  of  the 
finest  cotton,  is  a  land  to  be  regarded  by  the  uti- 
litarian as  well  as  the  tastefid,  and  that  juetiaes  the 
enthusiasm  it  kindJes,  and  tho  affection  it  inspires. 


In  the  order  of  description,  as  in.  ihe  order  of 

creation,  vegetable  life  precedes  animal.  The 
vegetation  of  Jamaica  is  singularly  rich  and  luxu- 
riant. The  late  lamented  Dr.  llacfadyen,  of 
Kingston,  who  fell  a  victim  to  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  to  his  own  professional  stmg^es  against  it, 
ascorlained  and  assorted  no  less  than  598  bota- 
nical species  in  the  plain  of  Liguanea  aloaie. 
Bridges,  the  annalist  of  Jamaica,  remarks  that 
"  when  the  European  discoverers  first  reached  the 
Antilles,  they  found  all  the  islands  covered  with 
deep  forests,  whose  enormous  timbers  were  bound 
together  by  an  infinite  variety  of  parasitical  plants 
peculiar  to  the  tropics,  forming  gloomy  bowers 
and  impenetrable  masses  of  the  deepest  shade. 
The  annual  fall  of  the  leaves  in  these  Tii:giii 
woods,  their  decompoution,  and  the  natural  de- 
struction of  the  ponderous  trunks  which  bora 
them,  witha«d  by  age,  or  feUed  lightning, 
rendered  the  earth  they  covered  extremely  tv^ 
and  forced  a  prodigious  vegetation  in  those  piants 
which  arose  as  substitutes  to  the  fallen.  The 
trees  springing  from  cliffs,  or  the  summits  of 
mountains,  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  hardest 
texture ;  while  the  valleys,  fertilized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tho  mountains,  were  filled  with  tunbets 
of  a  softer  nature;  beneath  which  grew  those 
succulent  plants  which  the  earth  liberally  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  wants  of  its  natural  inhabit- 
anta.  Among  these,  the  Caribbean  cabbage,  the 
sweet  potatoe,  the  igname,  and  the  couch-coach, 
are  of  indigenous  growth."  He  also  remarks 
that  patches  of  fern,  in  the  interior  forests,  long 
marked  the  sterility  caused  by  the  imskilful  ari 
exhaustive  cultivation  of  the  aboriginal  Indians, 
who  confined  themselvee  to  the  rude  production 
of  the  cocoa  and  ginger,  unassisted  uatnre  sup- 
plying all  their  wants.  Some  sort  of  sngar-oaoe 
appears  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Jomaioa,  hat 
\mdet  ^English  sovereignty  the  Doorbcm  cane  and 
the  invaluable  Guinea  grass  have  been  intro- 
duced. Cocoa  was  the  favonrite  staple  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Jamaica,  and  at  first  of  the  Ea^iih, 
aud  was  also  indigenous.  Ginger  is  easily  grown 
but  exhausts  the  soil.  The  indigo  plant  once 
greatly  flourished  in  the  English  settlements. 
Pimento,  or  allspice,  sometimes  called  Jamaica 
pefpper,  is  the  island's  most  distinctive  produce, 
and  grows  on  a  handsome  tree  in  the  uplaMS  and 
hills.  At  some  distance,  the  bark  appears  as  if  it 
had  been  lately  whitewashed;  the  fruit  is  ga- 
thered by  breaking  off  the  smaller  branchee, 
which,  carefully  done,  serves  as  a  pruning ;  and, 
generally,  the  crop  is  lai^  only  in  alternate 
years.  Fastiire  lands  dotted  with  pimento  trees, 
as  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Anne,  present  a  beautiftd 
park-like  aspect.  What  sugar  equals  tiie  best  *rf 
Jamaica  in  granulation,  colour,  saccharine  taaikx, 
and  flavour?  Moclm  its^  cannot  beat  the  best 
Port  HojbI  coffee.  And  what  land  prodaoes  a 
finer  or  more  wholesome  spirit  than  old  JTamaiot 
rum  ?  The  island  prodaoes  also  maize,  or  iDdisn 
com,  proved  by  analysis  to  be  more  nntiiliTe  thsa 
any  extra-tropical  com ;  and  produces  the  date, 
cocoa-nut,  sago-palm,  cabbage-palm,  paimaCfaxisti 
or  castor  oil,  bitterwood,  c^mi^hoTf  ^^aafrWi  cia-< 
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namon,  Barbadoes  aloes,  crotonEleuthera,  tobacco, 
cassava,  so  useful  for  cakes  an<l  start^h,  limes, 
lemons,  citron,  and  omige.  Tliere  is  also  a  para- 
Edticul  plant  ia  the  uplands  wliicli  yields  a  milky 
fluid,  that  forms  a  substance  like  India-rubber. 
The  prickly  pear  and  several  other  species  of 
oaod  abound.  Dr.  King,  of  Glr*sgo\r,  in  a  great 
anti-alavery  meeting  in  BpaoisU  Town,  the  capital, 
in  1 849,  at  which  the  15ishop  of  Jamaica  presided, 
observed  with  equtd  truth  and  eloquence,  "  Your 
soil  is  confessed  to  be  generally  excellent.  The 
weeds  of  your  public  roada  are  the  ornamental 
plants  of  our  greenhouses  and  hothouses.  Your 
very  wilds  are  orchards.  The  grandeur  of  your 
mountains  is  qualified  only  by  the  soft  charms  of 
'  their  vegetation,  and  the  beauty  of  nature  baa 
transformed  your  rooky  cliffs  into  hanging  gar- 
dens. Your  isle  has  a  central  position  in  the 
ocean,  as  if  to  receive  and  to  dispense  tho  riches 
of  the  earth." 

Jamaica  contains  a  great  variety  of  wood  fur 
tho  manufacture  of  beautiful  furniture,  and  for 
tho  construction  or  completion  of  buildings,  though 
probably  only  a  part  is  yet  known.  Uesi^Ies  its 
■well-known  mahogany,  now  scarce,  there  are 
cedar,  yacca,  mahoe,  ebony,  wild  orange,  yellow 
Sanders,  bully  tree,  lignum  vitee,  braz£dett:i, 
maiden  plum,  mountaiu  guava,  and  several  others: 
IThe  cotton  treo  excels  every  other,  in  size  and 
grandeur ;  rising  and  spreading,  in  its  enormous 
trunk  and  majestic  branches,  like  the  lord  of  tho 
ibrest.  It  flourishes  in  botii  the  lowlands  and 
the  hills ;  but  its  wood  is  so  soft  that  it  serves 
scarcely  any  purpose  but  to  bo  scooped  out  fur 
canoes.  Its  exquisitely  flue  cotton  is  not  nianu- 
factnred.  At  a  certain  elevation  fern  brgins  to 
abound,  and  in  tho  higher  mouncnins  it  becomes 
a  tree.  The  varieties  are  very  gi'eat,  and  many 
of  the  ferns  are  delicately  iine.  The  ugly  trumpet 
tree  is  spared  to  shade  the  coffee.  The  sandbox 
tree  is  large,  hand»iomeiy  shaped,  with  fine  foliage, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  boxes  in  which  iis 
seeds  are  cnclosefl,  and  which,  if  plucked  in  time, 
make  pretty  sand-boxes ;  but  if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  till  they  ripen,  burst  with  cou- 
sidtn^ble  noise  and  scatter  the  seeds  around. 
Thus  the  Author  of  nature  provides  for  t^ie  dis- 
tribution as  well  as  preservation  of  the  species. 
Parasitical  plants  abound  everywhere,  except  at 
the  greatest  heights,  and,  if  allowed  to  grow,  in- 
tertwine and  cover  everytliing.  One  kind,  called 
"  the  Scotchman,"  encircles  trees  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  eventually  kills  them.  "We  are  not  ac- 
countable for  the  name,  or  for  any  aspersion  it 
may  denote,  ^neither  do  we  consent  to  any  dis- 
paragement of  ooT  canny  cousins  beyond  the 
border.  The  chewstick  may  be  groimd  into  an 
excellent  tooth-powder ;  and  nothing  ia  more 
common  than  to  see  negro  women,  early  in  the 
morning,  as  they  walk  tlio  streets,  or  emerge  from 
their  places  of  rest,  freshening  the  penrly  white- 
ness of  their  teeth  with  a  piece  of  the  chewstick, 
used  as  a  tooth-brush.  The  sensitive  plant  grows 
in  the  pastures,  in  some  places  very  abundantly. 
The  Tpiimt  called  "Uvo  for  ever"  will  grow  any- 
where, even  hung  up  in  tiie  bouse,  and  ia  so 


indestructible  and  prolific  that  it  soon  becomes  a 
very  troublesome  weed.  The  fmit  of  the  akee, 
trtiusplanted  from  Africa,  is  a  very  palatable  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  is  otten  eaten  with  salt  fish. 

Justice  camiot  bo  done  to  Jamaica  without  a 
word  or  two  on  esculent  vegetation.  I'he  yam, 
now  known  in  England,  needs  neither  description 
nor  eulogy.  Even  an  Irishman  would  utterly  for- 
get tho  potatoe,  in  his  enjoyment  of  the  white  and 
Indian  yam.  '  The  latter  yam,  commonly  called 
"  yampy,"  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  pleasant. 
The  sweet  potatoe  is  very  agreeable  occasionally, 
but  is  too  sweet  for  constant  use.  The  cocoa, 
very  different  from  tiie  cocoa  palm,  and  the  cocoa 
for  beven^,  is  not  so  line  a  root  as  the  yum,  but 
of  a  firmer  texture,  and  more  in  use  among  the 
negroes.  Tiie  enormous  leaves  and  beautiful 
clustera  of  the  plninUiin  and  banana  greatly 
heighten  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  field 
or  g;irden :  the  banana  may  be  roasted  or  eaten 
as  it  is  plucked ;  and  the  plaintain,  roasted  before 
it  is  quite  ripe,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  articles 
of  food,  lloasted  bigadfmit  is  very  pleasant  and 
nutritive ;  but  tho  tree,  though  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  very  productive,  is  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated, and  has  not  realised  tho  design  of  its  in- 
troduction, probably  owing  to  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  pre-existing  food.  Nothing  can  exceed, 
nothing  of  the  sort  equals,  the  mucilaginous  and 
highly  nutritive  ochropod,  especially  in  souf. 
The  celebrated  soup,  called  "pepper-pot,"  is 
chiefly  composed  of  HKat,  dried  fish,  and  pepper, 
and  corresponds  to  the  "  muUicatawney  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  beautiM  cabbage  tree,  or  cab< 
bago  palm,  growing  in  the  mountains  to  the 
height  of  150  feet  and  upwards,  forms  at  its  sum- 
mit and  just  beneath  its  beautiful  crown  of  foliage, 
a  It  afy  heart,  which  our  own  cauliflower  cannot 
equal;  but  to  obtiun  the  precious  morsel  the  tree 
must  be  felled.  The  avocado  pear  grows  on  a 
Lirgo  tree ;  it  is  usually  eaten  with  popper  and 
suit,  and  in  conjunction  with  animal  food ;  but  its 
richness  and  fineness,  like  the  sweetness  of  honey, 
must  bo  experienced  to  be  understood:  there  is 
nothing  in  England  that  can  at  all  be  compared  to 
it.  For  the  invalid  and  for  the  tliirsty  traveller, 
no  bc^'wage  can  surpass  the  cocoa-nnt  water ;  and 
the  jelly  of  the  young  cocoa-nut  is  one  of  the  moat 
dehcious  of  all  fruits.  Most  of  tiie  fruits  seem  to. 
want,  at  the  iirat  and  to  the  European  palate,  a 
little  of  the  European  acidity;  but  the  pine- 
apple, the  nec3buiTy,the  star-apple,  the  grenaaillo, 
the  goava,  tho  mango,  the  custard-apple,  the 
sweet  sop  and  tho  sour  sop,  tho  cherimoyer,  the 
citi-on,  the  orange,  the  mammoc,  the  shaddock, 
the  pomegranate,  the  jack,  the  Jamaica  goose- 
berry, the  Tahiti  apple,  the  gcTiip,  the  melon, 
tho  ttimarind,  the  papaw,  the  cashew,  with  others, 
are  found  to  afibrd  great  variety  and  fineness  of 
flicvonr ;  and  thtjy  migtit  all  be  greatly  improvei 
by  cultivation,  which  is  scarcely  ever  bestowec 
upon  any  oi"  them  ;  for  agriculture,  and  not  horti- 
culvure,  has  been  the  study  and  occupation  of 
Jamaica,  and  is,  unquestionably,  its  chief  interest. 
In  the  mountains  are  to  bo  tuund  the^  J^Iuglish 
fltiawb^T',  apple,  pea,  potatoe^  asparagus,  and 
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artichoke.   Indeed  there  is  scarcelj'  any  EQrc^>ean  ' 
fruit  or  vegetable  hut  may  be  cultivated  at  some  ; 
elevation.    Throughout  the  year,  there  is  a  con- ! 
stant  succession  and  variety  of  food.    "With  the  j 
varied  and  abundant  produce  of  the  idand  itself, ' 
and  the  continuous  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  no  want  of  appro-  [ 
priato  and  accejttiilile  nutriment  for  either  the 
healthy  or  the  invalid,  the  dilicatc  or  tlic  robuf>l. 
Yerr  fine  mutton  and  beef  may  Ite  h:id  in  the 
mountains,  though  in  the  lowlands  the  beef  is  j 
often  lean  and  tough ;  and  from  the  fresh  and 
salt  water  verj-  excellent  and  various  fisli  is  ob- 
tained, OS  mudfish,  eels,  calapava,  kingfi.sb,  groupa, 
mackarel,  barracootcr,  lobster,  prawns,  shrimps, 
mullet,  jack,  and  many  others.    The  black  crab  of 
Jamaica  is  much  esteemed. 

One  of  the  greatest  luzuries  in  the  lowlands  is 
an  early  piorning  drive.  Setting  off  before  sun- 
rise, you  find  the  air  refreshingly  cool,  and  feel  as 
if  you  were  inhaling  the  very  atmosphere  of  para- 
dise. Travelling  in  Jamaica  is  done  at  all  hours, 
when  occasion  calls ;  but  the  knowing  ones,  who 
stud^  the  welfare  of  themselves  and  ^eir  horses, 
and  jonmey  at  their  own  option,  rest  during  the 
noontide  beats,  and  travel  in  the  cool  of  Giib 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  interval  between 
sunset  and  dark  ia  very  short ;  and  as  tiie  sun  be- 
gins to  disappear  the  heavy  dews  begin  to  fall, 
which  prudent  people,  especially  the  delicate, 
avoid.  But  at  midnight  the  fall  of  the  dew  has 
ceased,  and  then  travelling  may  be  commenced  at 
any  hour  with  safety.  As  the  morning  light  pre- 
vails, the  foliage  appears  wet  with  dew,  as  if 
heavy  rain  had  foUen ;  but  long  before  the  usual 
hour  of  breakfast,  every  trace  of  dew  disappears, 
under  the  glowing  beat  of  the  ascending  sun. 

Ifothing  is  more  striking,  in  very  diy  st-asons, 
than  the  contrast  between  the  parcht'd  and  arid 
lowlands  and  the  verdant,  woody,  and  grass- 
grown  hills.  Below,  between  the  shore  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  bottom  of  deep 
interior  valleys,  there  is  scarcely  a  blodo  of  grass, 
and  vegetable  hfe  appears  almost  extinct,  except 
in  the  hardy  cacti,  the  penguin,  the  Ic^ood, 
cashew,  aud  ebony  trees;  above,  where  vege- 
table life  aspires  to  the  clouds,  and  attxaots  the 
skyey  iuices,  the  luxuriant  Guinoa-grass  covers 
the  hills  to  tiio  veiy  snihmit ;  and  the  parasitical 
plants  form  lofty  and  extended  masses  of^e  finest 
fostooning;  whilo  the  trees  are  clad  with  the 
xiohest  foliage,  and  the  gardens  of  the  peasantry 
are  either  largely  yielding,  or  largely  promising, 
what  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food.  In 
the  plains,  the  traveller  becomes  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted from  the  intense  licat  of  a  cloudkss,  tro- 
pical sky ;  but  as  he  winds  hia  upward  way 
among  the  interlacing  iiiils,  and  in  the  shade  of 
bamboo  groves  and  over-orehing  trees,  he  feels  as 
if  sudik-nly  transferred  to  another  land  and  in- 
spired with  new  Hfe.  But  the  lowlands  them- 
selves exhibit  strange  scuiic  contrasts.  When 
protracted  drought  appears  to  have  neai-ly  annihi- 
lated vegetation,  and  Guinea-grass  for  the  cattle 
haa  to  be  supplied  from  the  contiguous  or  distant 
hdU,  a  rainy  season  (May  or  October)  sets  in,  with 


gathering  olowls,  lurid  lightning,  and  ^eeUng 
thunder ;  night  and  day,  for  several  days  ia  snc- 
ccssion,  the  waters  jwur  down  as  if  emptied  from 
innumcmble  buckets,  the  streets  become  tleop  and 
rapid  stn'ams,  tSie  rivers  overflow  their  baulu  and 
Bwcrp  away  uoUagc-s  and  bridges ;  and  then  ogiua 
tlie  rains  suddenly  cease,  the  sun  shines  out  Tith 
unclouded  lig'it  uud  intense  heat,  v^talioDie- 
vires  with  givat  vigour,  and  irocta  of  land  tluit 
erewliile  seimed  nothing  but  clay  and  dust, 
become  green  and  gay  wilh  luxuriant  grass  and 
bright  yellow  flowers.  Il  is  after  such  rains,  pre- 
ceded by  such  drouglits,  that  bilious  fever  chiefly 
prevails,  thut  medicul  practitioners  are  cea&'lessly 
out,  and  that  death  gathers  an  abundant  liarvcst. 
The  chief  asiiculturul  produce  of  the  lowlands  is 
the  sugar  cann ;  and  those  estates  whith  lie  close 
to  the  hills  and  climb  their  gentlest  acclivities,  n 
as  to  catch  the  mountain  rains,  are  oStaa  flouri^- 
ing  and  remunerative ;  while  sugar  estates,  far- 
ther off,  are  often  parched  aivd  languishing.  The 
value  of  sugar  estates  depends  upon  situation  and 
soil,  and  U|X)n  facilities  for  the  cheap  and  easy 
shipment  of  sugar  and  rum,  arising  irom  good 
roads  and  contiguous  hai'bours. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  mountains  of  Ja- 
maica. They  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  ialsnd, 
running  through  its  whole  length,  from  east  to 
west,  iu  on  unbroken  chain,  wluch  towers  to  ^ 
greatest  altitude  in  the  eastern  end,  forming  tlie 
celebrated  Blue  Mountains ;  then  dips  towards  the 
centre,  shoots  up  again  in  the  Bull  Head  Peak,  and 
sinks  again,  but  never  meanly,  towards  the  western 
extremity.  Along  the  noitJiem  side  of  this  fine 
mountain  range,  the  acclivities  are  generally  more 
gentle  and  beautiful ;  along  tlie  southern  side  more 
abrupt  and  bold,  and  often  with  huge  projectiou 
seaward.  The  chief  plains  are  on  tiie  southern 
t=ide,  and  the  prince  of  them  is  liguanea,  uader 
the  mountains  of  St.  Andrew,  aud  suzrounding  the 
city  of  Kingston.  The  Blue  fountains  arecbiedj 
in  the  parishee  of  St  David  and  Port  Boyal,  sad 
take  their  name  from  the  blue  aspect  whiob,  to 
the  si)ect&tor  on  the  plains  or  on  the  vcssel'sdec^ 
they  uniformly  present,  as  they  proudly  climb  the 
azure  vaidt,  and  veil  tlieir  head  in  clouds.  Driv* 
ing  six  miles  from  Kingston,  along  a  good  roai^ 
post  the  Kingston  Waterworks,  and  partly  1^  tlu 
bulks  of  the  Hq)e  Kiver,  you  reach  the  qnoDdun 
Botanical  Gardens.  Changing  wheel  for  saddle 
you  climb  the  lower  hills  and  sldrt  an  extended 
and  naiTow  valley,  till  you  crown  its  upper  eitre- 
mity,  called  "  Guava  Eidge,*'  which  divides  the 
valley  you  have  past  from  a  capacious  basin  Wore 
you,  drained  by  the  Yallalis  itiver,  and  septuatod 
by  a  range  of  higher  hills  from  another  vall^ 
bi^ond,  which  is  drained  by  Negro  River,  an  ulti- 
mate confiuence  of  the  Yallabs.  North  of  tfaii 
further  valley,  proudly  soars  BlnoKountainPes^ 
8,000  feet,  or  upwards  of  a  mile,  above  the  «•* 
level,  wrapping  his  head  in  mist  and  drinking  ^ 
frequent  diower.  Croeaing  these  ToUeys,  ssd  th« 
inlwmedittte  hills,  at  certain  aeasoDs  yon  see  th» 
coffee  fields  white  with  J^0Mm,u  i£oonn' 
with  enow ;  andDf^ei]ad)fl«](£U^^l£hnir  of  ^ 
ooffeo  flower,  which  is  a  jeesamira.    At  lengtk 
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sealing  the  peak  by  a  path  through  flie  bnsheB 
and  treea,  you  have  a  prospect,  in  a  clear  day, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  of  mountaiDs  and 
pluns,  of  MTth  and  sea,  which  can  neither  be  de- 
scribed  nor  foxgotten,  aiid  whioh  well  repays  the 
fatigue  of  ascent. 

From  many  a  hill-top,  in  these  mountain- 
masses,  you  may  gaze  upun  magnificent  panoramas 
—  on  hill  o'erlii^jping  or  o'ertopping  hiU,  stretch- 
ing into  the  dim  distance,  or  aspiring  to  the  celes- 
tial canopy  —  on  spreading  plains  beneath  — ■  on 
sugar  estates  far  down  in  the  plfiins,  looking  like 
gardens  —  on  the  towns  of  Kingston  and  Port 
Boyal,  with  their  noble  harbours,  flanked  by  Fort 
Augusta  and  the  Apostles'  Battery — and  on  "the 
sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea"  beyond — thinking, 
as  we  have  thought,  while  we  gazed,  of  friends  far 
off  and  of  beloved  lands  beyond  the  Atlantic,  wish- 
ing to  be  a  passenger  homewards  in  one  of  thone 
•heeted  or  steaming  fiibrics,  and  recoUeotiiig  child- 
hood, school,  and  youth : — 

"There  U  a  land  of  everyUnd  the  pride, 
Beloved  hj  He&vea,  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
'Wbefe  brighter  suns  dispense  sarener  Ught, 
And  milder  moons  emparadige  the  night. 

In  e-very  cllDie,  the  magnet  of  the  soul, 
Tonoh'db;  remembnace,  trembles  to  that  pole." 


Who  osn  forget  the  land  that  gave  him  birf^i 
and  that  nourished  him  into  manhood  ?  "  Not 
that  I  love  Jamaica  less,  but  that  I  Ioto  Father- 
land niore."  The  mountains  of  Jamaica  are  fitting 
scenes  for  poetry  and  song.  Wending  your  way 
along  the  sinuous  roads,  among  and  around  the 
ever- varying  hills  and  the  cottages  and  villages  of 
the  peasantry ;  gazing  upon  the  precipitous  road- 
side descents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  suc- 
cessive elevations,  on  the  other  —  the  deep  ravines 
and  gorges  —  the  ample  valleys  and  confluent 
streams,  you  may  contemplate  the  loves  of  the 
clouds  and  the  mountains,  and  the  abundant  pro- 
geny of  rains,  rills,  and  rivers;  you  may  expa- 
tiate, with  fancy  and  leeling,  upon  the  aspects  of 
a  land  ennobled  by  freedom  and  consecrated  by 
religion.  Following  tJie  road  of  a  frontier  ridge, 
you  reach  an  opening  in  the  hills,  whence  you 
Bee,  with  equal  distinctness,  on  ihe  one  hand. 
Blue  Mountain  Peak  and  the  basin  of  the  Tallaha 
beneath,  interspersed  with  coifee-worici^  negro 
villages,  and  places  of  worship ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hills  melting  into  the  lowlands,  and  the 
plams  declining  into  the  sea. 

Such  are  some  of  our  reoolleotions  of  the 
vegetation  and  scenery  of  our  Qneen  of  the 
West 
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Xittra  mel  ast  vita.  Literature  is  the  honey  of 
life.  The  saying  has  become  a  proverb,  and 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  luxurious 
readers  are  ready  to  attest  its  truth.  Of  late 
years  the  taste  ibr  literature,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  has  wonderfully  extended,  and  descended— 
from  the  upper  and  ieisurely  classes,  through  the 
middle  and  well-to-do  classes,  down,  down,  down 
to  the  lower  and  lowest  orders.  The  whole  world 
tf.  yng1ft»d  and  Scotland  is  fkst  becoming  a  reading 
vorld;  and  solid  acres  of  solid  small  print  are 
rushing  forth  from  a  thousand  steam  presses,  to 
fted  the  insatiable  appetite  of  hungry  millions. 
The  appetite  grows  daily  by  what  it  feeds  on — 
and  this  alone  is  perhaps  no  bad  sign  of  the 
quality  of  the  food.  It  were  a  curious  speculation 
to  teat  and  taste  this  ]Low-priced  honey.  like 
Jonathan  son  of  Saul,  we  may  dip  the  end  of  our 
staff  in  it  some  day ;  at  present  we  go  in  search 
of  the  working  Bees  who  provide  it.  These  bees 
have  no  common  hive,  unless  it  be  the  printing 
office ;  they  dwell  and  labour  apart  in  solitary 
.  cells,  and  must  be  diligently  sought  out,  or  they 
will  not  be  found.  It  is  usual  to  denominate  the 
eontribnton  to  a  standard  journal,  its  literary 
staff;  but  the  writen  who  cater  for  the  poor 
man's  amusement,  do  not  come  under  the  d^omi- 
natimi ;  they  are  not  a  staff,  if  by  that  we  are  to 
uoderatand  a  combiBatiQa  of  forces;  Uiey  are 


rather  rivals,  each  one  endeavouring  to  make 
head  i^ainst  the  other*.  Who  are  they  ? — these 
induBtrious  scribbleri  who  supply  the  demand  of 
the  million  ?  whose  literarj-  houey  is  retailed  at 
the  rate  of  lour  or  five  thousand  lines  for  a  penny, 
with  a  couple  of  works  of  art  into  die  baigain  — 
who  spin  thoso  iutermiuable  yarns,  that  last  from 
one  year's  end  to  another — who  furnish  this 
vast  mass  of  intellectual  pabulum,  such  as  it  is  f 
Let  us  take  a  glanoe  at  one  or  two  specimens  that 
have  fullen  in  our  way ;  the  rule  of  simple  mnlti- 
plication  will  help  us  to  the'rest 

Ur.  Fatriok  Sanguine  came  to  town  about 
twenty  years  ago,  or  something  less,  in  the  h^- 
day  of  youth,  with  a  brace  of  epic  poems  in  his 
portmanteau,  and  twenty  more  in  his  head.  He 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  first 
literaiy  men  of  the  day,  and  was  not  a  little  proud 
of  an  intimacy  with  the  poet  Campbell,  who  gave 
him  good  advice,  and  lent  him  the  key  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  (iardens,  where,  by  a  poetical  fiction,  he  might 
fancy  himself  in  Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  London. 
By  some  means  or  other,  perhaps  Uirough  the 
interest  or  recommendation  of  the  Bard  of  Hope, 
:  he  contrived  to  get  his  grand  epic  poem,  entitW 
"  Wickedness,  or  the  Devil  in  Everything,"  into 
print,  and  he  canvassed  the  whol^  town  tor  sub- 
scribers, while  it  waa^ip^g  JiijoRgh^ 
eairying  aboot  with  him  a  sheet  of  blank 
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verso  as  a  specimen,  and  heading  his  subscription 
list  \viih  the  name  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  who 
was  down  for  a  dozen  copies.  There  was  not  a 
happier  mau  in  being  than  Patrick,  while  this 
process  was  going  on.  He  drew  a  few  pounds 
from  tlie  publisher  oce,asionally,  on  the  strength 
of  the  goodly  list  of  subsi^ribera  which  his  vohible 
tongue  enabled  him  to  sedace,  and  spent  them 
with  the  hbendity  of  a  prince,  in  tlie  company  of 
a  few  choice  spirits,  who  frequented  his  favourite 
tavern.  He  became  the  lion  of  second-rate  soirees, 
and  enacted  the  character  in  first-rate  style.  His 
conversation  was  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  humour 
and  high  spitits ;  he  told  capital  etories,  and  sung 
his  own  songs,  and  laughed,  and  made  otheis  laugh 
the  live-long  night.  By  and  by  his  poem  came 
out,  and  his  patrons  and  the  public  were  effec- 
tually puzzled  for  a  few  days  —  but  not  long.  A 
few  brief  critioiams  in  the  newspapers  and  the  lite- 
rary journals,  followed  close  upon  the  publication. 
They  were  cannon  shots  to  Patrick's  reputation 
and  pretenrions,  and  blotted  him  out  at  once  and  for 
over  from  the  catalogue  of  the  bards,  and,  what 
was  worse  for  him,  from  the  position  he  had 
assumed.  Patrick  disappeared  all  at  once  &om 
society,  and  from  his  lodgings  in  Surrey- street, 
and  went  no  man  knew  whither.  The  "  Wicked- 
ness" was  piously  rejected  by  the  whole  town, 
with  the  exception  of  the  butterman ;  shoals  of 
UQCut  copies  fonnd  their  way  into  the  threepenny 
box  of  the  stall  bookseller,  where,  thumbed  by 
errand-boys  and  splashed  with  mud,  they  lay 
month  after  month,  till  the  annual  "wasting" 
came  round,  and  then  they  finally  disappeared. 
By  tliis  time  Patrick  was  well  nigh  wasted  him- 
self, and  came  forth  from  hjs  hidirg-phice  with 
woc-wora  face,  and  seedy,  threadbare  garb.  Poets 
must  live,  as  well  as  other  m^a,  and  our  poor 
poet,  urgeil  by  grim  necessity,  began  to  bosioge 
the  publishers  for  employment ;  he  could  not 
afford  to  take  "No"  for  an  answer,  and  would 
not  take  it.  Luckily  the  penny  broadsheet  started 
into  being,  and  Patrick  clutched  upon  the  skirts 
of  it  with  the  tenacity  of  a  barnacle.  He  soon 
installed  himself  as  working  poet  to  the  concern, 
and  taking  the  oracular  department,  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  the  concoction  of  riddles,  cha- 
rades, conundrums,  and  rebuses,  hj  manufactuiing 
which,  at  the  charge  of  one  shilling  each,  and 
doing  them  into  verse,  he  managed,  though  but  in 
a  scurvy  way,  to  solve  the  diffloult  problem  which 
his  fitonmch  was  perpetually  propounding.  Then 
he  made  the  fortunate  discovery,  that  though  he 
could  not  make  an  epic  poem,  be  could  make,  nay 
he  had  a  sublime  talent  for  making,  an  index. 
He  worked  this  idea  to  good  purpose,  and  by  per- 
severing in  his  suit  to  the  publisher?,  contrived 
to  get  one  from  the  tailor,  and  again  shone  as  a 
literary  man  in  a  decent  garb.  Then  he  made  a 
descent  upon  the  renowned  firm  of  Messrs.  Cutcm 
and  Diyem,  and  offered  to  immortalise  their  panta- 
loons upon  terms  which  it  was  not  consistent  with 
their  principles  to  decline,  and  he  did  immortalise 
them,  turning  at  length  the  heroic  couplets  of  his 
'*  Wickedness"  to  somo  account,  by  altering  them 
just  a  little  to  Bqit  the  pantaloons.  We  happened 


I  to  need  his  sernces  some  twelve  months  ago  in 
I  the  matter  of  an  index,  and  procuring  his  addim 
;  from  the  piinter,  sought  him  out.  Plungiag  ints 
'  a  dark  archway  leadingfrorathe  Strand  down  tothe 
I  margin  of  the  river,  we  found  the  door  of  the  hoiw 
'  standing  open,  and  following  the  directions  of  a 
slip-shod  dirty-faced  maiden  of  fifteen  years,  and 
five  times  fifteen  rags  and  patches,  we  ascended  tiie 
miid-dried  stjiircase  to  the  fourth  and  topmost  floor. 
Here  we  tapped  at  the  "  second  door  on  the  right," 
and  being  requested  by  a  jovial  voice  to  "come 
in,"  entered.  There  sat  Patrick  upon  a  chair 
without  a  back,  in  front  of  a  rusty  grate  lacking 
the  middle  bar,  and  an  ashy  fire.  A  cocffse  aprai 
was  tied  round  his  middle,  and  a  blanket  drawn 
from  the  unmade  bed  was  thrown  over  his  shonl- 
ders  and  pinned  round  his  neck.  He  had  jmt 
finished  the  operation  of  cooking  a  pound  of  po- 
tatoes, in  a  saucepan  as  big  as  a  band-box,  whub 
he  had  borrowed  from  his  landlady,  and  haring 
tucked  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  was  in  the  act  <tf  ped* 
ing  and  eating  them  with  a  little  salt  screwed 
in  paper.  lOs  cdning  table  was  the  flat  botton 
of  his  portmanteau  turned  upside  down.  The 
small  deal  dressing-table  was  covered  with  a  lit* 
ter  of  papers,  newspaper  cuttings,  pens,  and  u 
earthenware  jar  of  ink,  among  which  lay  a  desa 
pair  of  wristbands  for  out-door  wear.  His  gentls- 
manly  coat  and  hat  hung  behind  the  door,  whenc* 
they  were  only  displaced,  it  was  evident,  whea 
he  had  occasion  to  go  abroad. 

He  rose  on  our  entrance,  and  motioned  us  to  a 
seat  —  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.     "  Good  moniing, 

sir  —  Mr.  I  believe — you  catch  me  doing 

the  anchorite,  you  sec  —  I  ought  to  apolc^ize  — 
but  it's  quite  classical,  you  know.  Sencoa  dined 
upon  turnips.  I  prefer  potatoes  myself,  as  leas 
watery ;  by  the  way,  I  hare  a  plan  for  making 
them  cook  themselvcB,  but  that's  a  secret  at  pre- 
sent, as  I  intend  to  make  a  paragraph,  periiaps  a 
little  paper,  of  it,  for  our  broad  sheet.  You  hare 
brought  me  a  volume,  I  believe,  to  be  indexed— 
that  is,  if  r  understood  Mr.  Types  aright.  Ym 
may  depend  upon  having  it  fairly  done  and  in 
time  —  yon  have  only  to  name  the  day.  I  nevw 
disappoint  the  press  -r-  that  is  one  of  my  prin- 
ciples —  why  should  I  ?  The  press  is  the  best 
friend  I  have."  Thus  he  ran  on  for  some  minotes 
without  drawing  breath,  and  occupying  himsdf  the 
while  in  shovelling  coals  fix)m  under  the  bed  upon 
the  fire — in  replacing  the  towel  which  had  serro 
as  a  tablecloth  upon  the  key  of  the  cupboard 
door,  in  carrying  the  saucepan  to  the  landing,  in 
righting  the  portmanteau,  in  drawing  on  his  boots, 
and  polishing  thein  when  on,  in  washing  his  handi, 
in  buttoning  on  bis  wristbands,  mounting  a  clean 
"  dickey  "  which  he  extracted  firom  the  cupboaid 
without  opening  it  wider  than  to  allow  for  tfce 
admission  of  his  hand — in  throwing  off  Ms  blanket 
and  apron,  and  induing  his  glossy  coat.  *'How, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  to  reoerre 
your  orders  before  I  go  out  —  you  will  excan 
these  little  mysteries  of  my  poor  toilet,  I  fcoov; 
my  apartment  is  but  ciEetunseribed.  you  &»; 
but  what  of  thabi^ii^er  vie0d&)^  iChav©  occu- 
pied less  room  before  to-day — thm's  no  philft* 
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sophy  in  grumbling,"  &c.  &c.  Patrick  recelyed  I 
our  direotions,  aud  executed  them  carefully  and  [ 
pUDctually. 

Any  one  who  would  estimate  the  poor  poet's ' 
"waya  and  means  and  cnjoyment-s  from  the  a'ouve  ' 
scene,  would  do  even  the  miserable  grade  which  | 
he  occupies  in  the  profession  of  literaiuve  an  in-  ' 
justice.  It  is  a  pai-t,  of  Patrick's  principles  to  "put 
the  screw  on,"  as  he  terms  it,  within  doors,  in 
order  that  he  may  show  the  host  possible  &ont  to 
the  world  —  the  enemy  —  without.  He  works 
hard,  and  drurlgcs  painfully  throughout  the 
day,  and  though  it  consumes  the  best  part  of 
his  hardly-won  capital  to  make  a  genteel  appear- 
ance, yet  he  is  genteel  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  would  turn  the  screw  yet  tighter  latfaer  tban.  to 
appear  otherwise.  His  enjoyments,  which  are  not 
of  the  fireside  species,  comc'in  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  His  connection  with  the  press  and  its  pur- 
veyors, slender  as  it  is,  procures  him  the  means 
of  gratuitous  admission  to  a  long  list  of  places  of 
public  entertainment,  which  he  can  frequent  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  and  wliioh  he  does  frequent, 
almost  nightly.  His  true  home  is  the  multituainous 
family  party  assembled  at  the  theatre,  the  concert, 
or  at  some  public  spectacle,  and  his  real  banquet 
is  the  tavern  board,  where  chops,  steaks,  and  kid- 
neys mingle  their  fleshy  flavours  with  the  odours 
of  port-wine  negus,  and  brandy  and  water.  There 
is  a  chance  yet  open  to  Patrick.  If  he  steer 
clear  of  intemperance,  he  will  rise  into  a  sub- 
editor one  of  these  days,  and,  by  the  judicious 
exeroise  of  scissors 'and  pen,  earn  for  himself  a 
Btaoding  position  as  "  a  member  of  the  press." 

Heir  Klauer  Heimlos  is  a  bushy-bearded  Ger- 
znan  of  our  acquaintance,  who  having  imbibed 
certain  republican  notioiu,  made  himself  too  busy 
at  the  outbreak  in  Yienna  in  1848,  and  before  th^ 
year  was  out  found  it  not  merely  expedient,  but 
imperative,  to  fly  to  some  other  city  of  refuge. 
He  arrived  in  England  without  a  dollar  in  bis 
pocket,  but  with  as  black  a  heard  and  as  fine  and 
aristocratic-looking  a  physiognomy  as  ever  sur- 
mounted the  manly  proportions  of  Ave  feet  eleven. 
It  so  foil  out — whether  it  was  an  act  of  sheer 
prudence  or  extreme  foUy  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine — that,  being  qualified  by  poverty  for  a 
trial  of  matrimony  in  the  abstract,  he  married  an 
£n^ish  waiting-maid  before  he  had  learned  the 
Snglish  tongue.  The  small  savings  of  the  lady 
were  very  soon  exhausted,  and  then  Herr  Heimlos 
rushed  into  literature  like  a  forlorn  hope  into  a 
breach  bristling  with  bayonets.  He  began  trans- 
lating, with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  who  had  to  mould 
his  ^ken  English  into  shape,  the  thousand  and 
one  romances  of  the  German  school.  Ho  appUed 
to  a  bnmd-sheet  proprietor,  and  having  got  his 
first  piece  accepted  at  a  bread-and-oheese  price,  he 
contracted  with  his  employer  to  ftimish  a  thousand 
lines  a  week  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the  hun- 
dred. His  work  is  about  three  times  as  toilsome 
as  that  of  a  mill-horse.  He  and  his  wife  have 
been  at  it  now  for  about  three  years,  without  once 
failing  in  supplying  the  quota  agreed  upon.  The 
liberal  pubUsher,  however,  like  the  Lairdof  Buchan, 
fearing  lest  the  influx  of  too  much  wealth  should 


sap  the  energies  of  his  voluminous  author,  has 
consiflerately  withheld  two-tUivds  of  the  paymeut. 
Xlie  receipts  for  h'boiu"  (lone  have  actually  been 
eiijht-peiKe,  and  no  more,  for  eveiy  hundred 
priotcil  lines — tlie  rest  being  allowed  to  siand 
over  and  accunmlute  as  a  debt — of  course  a  debt 
of  honour,  to  be  liquidated  when  tiie  publisher 
takes  to  deniing  in  that  uj'iiele. 

Terence  Donohoo,  Esq.,  fook  a  degree  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  iniendcd  by  his  guardians 
for  the  priesthood;  but  an  accidental  discussion 
with  a  iViend  made  liim  a  Protestant.  He  for- 
sook t>he  church,  and  for  want  of  any  other  choice 
commenced  studying  iCor  the  bar.  He  occupies  at 
present  upper  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  but  the 
law  has  been  but  a  step -mother  to  him,  and  he 
has  nsver  yet  received  a  brief  that  was  worth  re- 
ceiving. He  lives  upon  litei'ature  and  tobacco. 
His  pipe,  a  b'-ackencd  meerschaum  which  never 
leaves  his  mouth,  is  part  of  his  porti-ait.  He 
smokes  and  widtes,  penning  and  puffing  together, 
all  the  day  and  half  the  night.  His  lucubrations 
are  on  diverse  subjects  and  of  a  very  various  cha- 
racter— novels  and  romonees,  history,  topography, 
and  matters  of  science,  criticisms  dramatic  and 
artistic,  essays  ethical  and  intellectual,  and  2>oliti- 
cal  diatribes  of  the  ultra -democratic  cast.  His 
performances  are  too  vague  and  mysterious  for  the 
sober  tone  of  the  monthlies,  but  he  finds  a  voice 
in  the  weekly  penny  broad-sheet,  among  tho 
readers  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  a  "  great  gun," 
and  with  the  editorship  of  wluch  he  has  something 
to  do.  He  can  write  upon  all  subjects,  no  matter 
what,  and  keeps  a  pile  of  manuscripts  of  various 
lengths  constantly  upon  hand  ready  to  fill  up  any 
vacuum  that  may  occur.  His  office  is  a  complete 
manufactory  of  cheap  literature,  where  thwe  is 
ever  a  good  stock  on  hand  reader  to  supply  any 
sudden  demand.  During  assize  time  he  is  away 
from  chambers,  and  bu^  at  the  printing-office, 
having  stuck  upon  the  door  of  his  outer  room  a 
notice,  "Gone  upon  Circuit."  Ho  is  known  to 
every  pubhsher  of  a  weekly  sheet,  and  to  every 
printer  too,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Saint  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  is  regarded  as  a  S9rt  of  universal 
"pia  aller,"  a  last  resource  to  be  had  recourse  to 
at  the  last  moment  when  expected  contributions 
have  flailed  to  arrive,  and  a  blank  has  to  be  filled 
up.  He  is  an  amazingly  clever  fellow,  and  clever 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  making  a  very  Httle  wit 
go  a  very  long  way.  He  can  write  ten  chapters 
on  a  button-hole,  and  ten  more  if  they  are  wanted 
by  way  of  second  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject. 
He  would  describe  the  journey  from  one  end  of 
Chancery-lane  to  the  other  at  greater  length  than 
an  average  writer  would  occupy  in  narrating  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  His  boast  is,  in 
short,  that  he  can  go  any  lengths  upon  any  topic 
— and  he  can  do  it  too.  Of  course  he  is  a  valuaUe 
man— and  he  knows  his  value.  Ho  and  such  as  he 
arc  the  back-bone  of  the  penny  broad-sheet,  which 
being  an  omnivorous  monster,  devouring  literature 
by  the  ream,  must  be  fed  to  the  minute  when 
feeding  time  comes. 

The  Reverend  Paul  Polyglott,  seven  years  ago, 
was  a  poor  curate,  officiating  in  w  «,  of  ^ei)lack, 
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Booty,  and  smoky  suburbs  of  London,  and  "  passing 
poor  with  forty  poimds  a  year."  He  had  the  finest 
opportunity  in  the  world  for  the  practice  of  nbsti- 
nence  and  self-denial,  being  surrounde'l  with  the 
miserably  needy  and  wretched  of  tlie  worst  and 
most  demoralized  class.  His  manse  was  a  three- 
pair  baok  room,  abutting  upon  a  soap-boiler's 
chimney,  where  he  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the 
odour  of  sanotitj — and  putrefaction,  and  to  shine 
as  a  light  in  a  dark  place,  to  the  edification  of  his 
parishWem.  Unfortuiuitely,  howerer,  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  cure»  he  had  no  excessiTe  predilec- 
tions for  playing  the  part  of  the  31an  of  Hoss ; 
there  was  a  dash  of  the  reformer  in  his  composi- 
tion, and  a  most  inconsistent  longing  for  the 
means  and  appliances  of  gentility  and  comfort 
made  him  uneasy.  At  length,  as  his  one  black 
suit  grew  threadbare,  he  began  to  cost  about 
seriously  for  some  means  of  providing  an  income 
which  should  enable  him  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  something  at  least  better  than  a  scarecrow. 
He  naturally,  as  a  man  of  letters,  turned  to  the 
grey-goose  quill,  and  as  naturally,  having  taken 
up  the  pen  to  write,  wrote  of  his  own  grievances, 
and  the  grievances  of  his  order.  A  caustic  paper 
virulently  attacking  the  "ten  thousand  pounders" 
of  the  church — the  bishops  :md  the  pluralists  — 
was  with  many  misgivings,  and  not  without  some 
secret  remorse,  forward^  to  the  Editor  of  the 
"Penny  Smashall."  It  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted and  printed,  and  a  guiuea  returned  to  the 
writer,  much  to  his  delectation  and  enlightenment. 
Paul  eyed  the  guinea  with  considerable  interest — 
put  it  ia  his  pocket,  and  mended  his  pen.  This 
itimulus  was  all  that  was  wanted.  He  soon  cet 
his  wits  to  work  to  improve  the  connection  which 
he  had  thus  established  with  the  press.  He 
penned  more  hard  words  against  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  received  more  guineas  —  and  made 
the  discovery  ere  long,  that  the  heavier  metal  ho 
fired  ofi',  the  heavier  was  the  return  in  gold  to 
his  pocket.  At  length  the  proprietor  of  the 
'*  Bmashall,"  willinfr  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
his  services,  proposed  a  meeting,  and,  after  a  little 
preliminary  conversation,  tradered  him  the  editor- 
ship (df  tht  paper,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  a 


year,  under  stipulations  that  he  should  supply 
(rom  Ms  own  pen  a  certain  number  of  eolumns 
weekly.  Tho  reverend  gentleman  agreed  to  the 
proposal — threw  up  his  cure  of  souls,  out  of 
gard  to  his  own  body,  and  entered  upon  the  work. 
He  is  now  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  sides  of  that 
church,  of  which  he  was  once  an  unadorned  pillar, 
and  has  laid  the  whole  en<Hinitie8  of  its  ecclesi* 
astical  system  bare  to  the  comprehension  of  olowil 
and  cobbler,  and  continues  his  elucidations  to  the 

fireseut  hour,  vasUy  to  the  satisfoction  of  that 
arge  section  of  the  public,  who  prefer  the  ont* 
side  of  the  church  to  the  inside.  He  lives  and 
writes  incog.,  imder  a  pseudonym  well  known  to 
the  public.  Among  Uie  orthodox,  his  productions 
pass  for  those  of  an  infidel  —  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  why,  unless  it  be  that  he  satirically 
eufurccs  the  practice's  of  Christianity  upon  those 
whom  the  public  pays  so  well  for  the  professioA 
of  it.  He  declares  that  he  is  still  a  preacher  as 
much  as  ever  —  the  only  difference  being,  that  he 
has  transferred  his  instructions  from  the  fiock  t* 
the  shepherds,  as  the  parties  in  his  estimation  most 
in  need  of  them. 

We  might  multiply  such  individual  instances 
as  the  above  ad  infinitum.  Tbe  cheap  pennywwA 
has  called  into  heing  a  whole  army  of  authors  and 
authoresses,  among  the  ranks  of  which  are  to  be 
found  numbers  of  poor  and  half-starred  profes- 
sionals waiting  for  employment — governesses  ottt 
of  place,  or  iu  plaoe  and  vilUnoosly  paid  —  snper* 
annuat«l  and  unpenuoned  ladies'  maids  and  com- 
panions— single  women  more  or  less  educated  — 
and  great  girls  and  gawky  boys  anxious  tosee  them- 
selves in  print.  The  result  is,  that  the  avenues 
to  the  press  are  choked  up  with  aspirants  for 
literary  reputation  or  literary  reward.  One  effect 
of  it  all  is,  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  mon- 
ster mass  of  literature  which  is  daily  devoured. 
In  the  attempt  to  improve  others  a  crowd  of  un- 
fledged writers  are  teaching  themselves,  and  their 
improvement  is  becoming  manifest  in  the  mors 
healthy  complexion  of  their  productions,  and  ia 
the  growing  discouragement  of  what  la  intrinrfi. 
caUy  vicious  and  worthless. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  lamps  of  the  Bue 
du  Temple  had  nearly  all  heen  extinguished  by  a 
high  wind ;  there  was  no  moon  visible. 

It  was  in  the  month  after  the  oapturs  of  Paris, 
in  1815,  that  the  advwitures  I  am  about  to  reUite 
occurred  to  me. 


I  The  defeat  at  'Waterloo,  the  raptd  advance  of 
!  the  British  troops,  the  capture  of  Cambray  by  Bur 
Charles  Colville.  of  Peronne  by  the  brigade  of 
guardi  under  Kajor-General  Maitlaad,  and,  last 
of  all,  the  seizure  and  military  occupation  of  the 
great  and  glorious  city  of  P^s— citadel  of 
Kapoleou — the  heart  of  Fran9q,)1|^f|gi8perated 
the  French,  and  excited  their  Rniiudty  agahut 
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■B.  EvCTj  citizen  greeted  -as  with  darkened  brows 
and  lowering  ej'ea. 

No  officer  of  the  Allied  army  coald  pass  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  perfect  safety  without  being 
armed,  and  few  went  abroad  from  their  billets  or 
caBtonments  after  nightfall,  unless  in  small  parties 
of  three  or  four,  for  mutual  protection.  On  many 
oecasions  we  were  openl}'  insulted  and  Bcrcrely 
maltreated  in  the  more  solitary  streets  or  meaner 
suburbs  of  the  city ;  while  in  the  taverns  and 
testauratcoTB  our  quarrds  were  frequent  with  the 
old  men  of  the  revolution,  who  had  witnessed  tlio 
decapitation  of  Louis  and  the  demolition  of  the 
Bastille ;  but  still  more  so  with  the  soldiers  of 
Buonaparte,  who  were  swarming  in  every  part 
of  Paris,  in  plain  clothes,  or  in  the  rags  and  rem- 
nants of  their  uniform. 

Those  French  officers  whom  we  met  at  the 
promenades,  on  the  Boulevards,  in  the  Jardin 
oes  Plantes,  at  the  theatres,  or  in  the  salons  and 
billiard  rooms,  sought  quarrels  with  m  quite  as 
frequently  as  their  men ;  but  these,  of  course, 
ended  in  hostile  rencontres,  and  for  the  first  week 
or  two  a  morning  seldom  passed  without  a  French 
or  British  or  Prussian  officer  being  borne,  dead  or 
wounded,  through  a  mocking  crowd  ut  the  barriers, 
tnm  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

In  all  these  wanton  quarrels  and  street  assaults 
the  republicans  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves,  and  often  vented  their  pitifiil  spleen  by 
■pitting  at  us  from  the  windows ;  by  kissing  and 
JFoiling  at  OS  in  language  that  would  have  disgraced 
the  denizens  of  the  infamous  fauboui^  St.  .\jitoine ; 
but  after  a  time,  when  it  became  generally  known 
that  their  groat  emperor  had  surrendered  himself 
to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  clemency  of  Britain,  their  virulence 
abated,  and  their  manner  became  somewhat  changed 
towards  us ;  though  their  hatred  of  the  Ruction 
troops,  sUarpencd  by  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
retreat  from  Moscow,  was  imdying  and  inextin- 
guishable. 

It  is  an  old  story  now ;  but  Iiord  "Wellington 
had  taken  every  means  to  insure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  city,  and  to  repress  any  armed  outbreak, 
which  must  assuredly  have  ended  in  its  niter  de- 
Btruction ;  for  the  Black  E^le  of  Hapsburg  soared 
above  Montmartre,  and  the  Union  of  Britain  waved 
over  the  splendid  garden,  the  winding  walks,  and 
leafy  groves  of  the  Champs  Elysees;  the  brass 
cannon  of  Blncher  were  planted  at  every  barrier- 
gate,  loaded  with  grape  and  canister,  to  rake  the 
streets  at  a  moment's  notice ;  while  by  night  and 
by  day,  his  artillerists,  in  their  blue  great  coats 
and  bearskin  caps,  remained  -by  their  guns,  with 
swords  drawn  and  matches  lighted.  A  regiment 
of  Scottish  Highlanders  occupied  the  Tuilleries ; 
the  Prussian  ^vanced  guard  was  in  position  on 
the  road  to  Orleans,  cutting  off  the  remnant  of 
the  French  army  who  had  survived  the  18th  of 
June,  and  still  obeying  the  baton  of  Davoust,  were 
lingering  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Krory  ap- 
proach to  Paris  was  guarded  by  our  infantry,  and 
a  strong  division  of  the  Allies  were  encamped  in 
the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  and  along  the  light  bank 
of  the  Seine,  so  far  a8  St  Onen, 


Never  was  Paris,  the  glory  of  France,  more 
completely  humbled  since  Henry  of  England  un- 
furled his  banner  on  its  walls ! 

Mj"  regiment,  the  6th  Hussars,  were  the  third, 
or  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant's  cavalry  brigade.  We 
were  quartered  at  Ligny,  a  smdl  town  on  the 
Hame,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  wfaero  we 
occupied  the  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which 
had  been  founded  in  the  eighth  centui^  by  St. 
Fursi,  a  Scot,  as  the  old  cm&  of  the  place  informed 
mc ;  and  there,  with  an  irreveroice  for  which  the 
public  utility,  the  ohancea  of  war,  and  the  orders 
of  the  quartermaster-general  must  plead  our  ex- 
cuse, we  stabled  our  horses  in  the  chnroh,  and 
stored  our  rations  and  forage  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Compassion. 

It  was  while  matters  at  Paris  were  in  the  state 
I  have  described,  that  I  obtained  leave  from  parade 
one  day,  hooked  on  my  pelisse  and  sabre,  and  rode 
from  Ligny  to  visit  the  city  of  sunshine  and  gaiety, 
bustle  and  smoke,  music-and  wine,  intending  to 
return  to  my  billet,  which  was  in  the  house  of  the 
ciire,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Kame. 

I  was  in  time  to  see  the  Russians  reviewed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  passed  the  day  veiy 
agreeably,  visiting  tlie  Champ  de  Mors,  the  Tuil- 
leries, where  the  soldiers  in  the  garb  of  old  Gaul 
were  keeping  guard,  as  in  the  days  of  the  An- 
cient Alliance;  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  tiie 
Hotel  des  Involides,  where  many  an  old  soldier  of 
the  empire  saluted  me  with  more  of  sternness 
than  respect  in  tiieir  aspect ;  the  Temple  where 
the  hapless  Louis  had  been  confined,  and  tiie 
noble  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  lofty  walls  of 
which  were  many  a  blank  where  the  officers  of 
the  Allied  army  had  torn  down  and  conveyed 
away  the  artistic?  spoils  of  their  several  nations, 
spoils  wrested  from  every  city  in  Europe  by  the 
invading  armies  of  Napoleon. 

I  dined  at  a  restaurateur's  on  a  beefsteak  d 
V Anglais  and  kickshaws,  a  bottie  of  tent  dashed 
with  brandy,  and  walked  forth  to  enjoy  a  cigar 
on  the  Boulevards,  where  several  of  our  bonds 
from  the  Champs  Elys^s,  and  those  of  the  Aus- 
trians  from  Kontmartre,  were  playing  divinely 
for  the  amusement  of  the  thousands  crowding 
those  magnificent  promenades,  which,  as 'all  the 
world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  encircle  the  good 
cify  of  Paris,  and  were  shaded  by  many  a  stately 
plane  and  lime  tree,  that  was  levelled  to  form  the 
barricades  of  the  lost  revolution. 

There  were  the  officers  of  the  Allies  in  all 
nnifhrms,  the  scarlet  of  Britain,  the  white  of 
Austria,  the  blue  of  Prussia,  and  the  green  of 
Russia,  with  all  the  varieties  of  their  different 
branches  of  service,  horse,  foot,  artillery,  and 
rifles ;  Calmncks,  Tartars,  Scots,  Highlanders, 
and  English  guardsmen,  jostling  and  mingling 
among  moustachioed  students  of  I'Ecole  de  Medi- 
cine, French  priests  in  their  long  plain  surtoute 
and  white  collars,  and  Parisian  dandies  in  their 
puckered  trowsers,  short  fiock  coats,  and  little 
hats;  while  the  ladies,  seated  on  camp  stools, 
formed  each  the  centre  of  a  circle,  in  which  re- 
volved a  littie  world  of.^j[t^and(^Ql(^d  laughter; 
and  the  vendors  of  cigare,  'of  1)on-boD8,  E^t  ooffee, 
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and  iced  lemonade  pushed  their  way  and  a  brisk 
trade  through  tlie  crowd  together. 

I  had  tired  of  all  thia,  and  was  thinking  of  my 
^fteen  miles  ride  back  to  Ligny,  Ibvough  u  rural 
district  to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  though  1  had 
my  sabre  and  pistols,  and  luckily  the  lulier  had 
been  loaded  by  my  groom.  Nine  o'clock  was 
tolling  from  the  stocplts  of  Paris;  tUo  crowds  on 
the  Boulevards  were  dispersiug;  the  bauds  had 
all  played  the  old  Bourbon  aotliem,  Vue  Henri 
Quatref  and  with  the  tiuops  had  repaired  to  their 
several  cantonments.  The  trampels  of  the  Aus- 
trians  had  pealed  their  last:  night  call  from  ICont- 
martre,  and  the  English  drums  &om  the  Champs 
Eiys^es,  and  the  shrill  Scotiish  pipes  from  iho 
Tuilleries,  had  replied  to  ibcm.  The  ligliiel 
portfirCB  of  the  Prussian  arcillery  were  beginning 
to  gleam  at  the  Barriers.  The  streets  were  be- 
coming deserted  and  slill. 

Turning  down  the  Rue  du  Temple,  as  I  have 
stated,  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Martin,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  my  way  to  the  stablcrs  of  the  hotel 
where  I  had  left  my  horse. 

The  darkness  had  increased  very  much,  and  the 
oil  lamps  in  the  thoroughfares  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  creaked  mournfully  in  concert  with 
many  a  signboard  as  they  swung  to  and  fro  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  cords  that  suspended  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  way. 

Aware  that  the  streets  of  Paris  were  then  far 
from  safe  after  night&ll,  and  that  the  knife  of  the 
assassin  was  used  as  adroitly  within  sound  of  the 
bells  of  ^oti*c  Dame  aa  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro — 
with  my  furred  pelisse  buttoned  up,  and  my  sahro 
under  my  arm,  I  hurried  on,  anxious  to  avoid  all 
rencontres  with  chevaliers  d'industrie  and  other 
vagrants,  whom  from  time  to  time,  by  the  occa- 
sional light  of  the  swinging  lanterns,  I  could 
perceive  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  porches' and 
projections  of  the  ancic^it  sti-eet. 

I  soon  became  aware  that  two  of  these  person- 
ages were  do^;ing  or  accompanying  me,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way ;  increasing  their  pace  if 
I  quickened  mine,  and  lingering  when  I  halted  or 
stepped  short.  Anxious  to  avoid  brawls,  for  on 
that  point  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  alike  stringent  and  severe,  I  continued  to 
walk  briskly  forward,  keeping  a  shai'p  eye  to  my 
two  acquaintance,  whose  (}usky  figures  seemed 
like  shadows  gb'ding  along  the  opposite  wall,  for 
iho  cold  and  high  night  wind  had  extinguished  so 
many  of  the  oil  lanterns,  that  some  of  the  streets 
Dranching  off  towards  Uie  Boulevard  du  Temple 
and  the  Rue  St.  Martin  were  involved  in  abso- 
lute darkness  and  gloom. 

I  was  somewhat  perplexed,  after  wandering  for 
a  considerablo  distance,  to  find  myself  on  the 
margin  of  the  Seine,  which  jarred  against  its 
quays,  flowing  on  like  a  dark  and  moveless  cur- 
reat,  in  which  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  Quai 
de  Bourbon  and  the  gigantic  shadows  of  the 
double  towers  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  were 
reflected. 

My  foUowcTB  had  disappeared  j  but  my  uneasi- 
ness was  no  way  diminished,  being  well  iaware 
that  the  clank  of  my  spurs  might  nuirk  my  where- 


:  abouts ;  and  I  was  conscious  that  the  gorgeonsly- 

i  laied  hussar  pelisse  and  jacket  of  the   th 

'  were  more  than  enough  to  excite  cupidiiy.  I 
pjiniiik  l»ack  from  the  Seine,  on  tbiuLiiig  of  the 
ghastly  Morgue  (with  its  rows  of  nnketl  corpses 
;  spread  like  ilsh  on  leaden  trays)  and  the  five 
'  iruncs  giv^-n  by  the  Police  of  Paris  for  every 
,  body  found  in  tlio  river  at  daybreak. 
A  low  whistle  made  me  start ! 
I  turned  round,  and  at  that  moment  received  a 
I  blow  from  a  bludgeon,  which  would  infallibly 

I  have  fractured  my  left  temple,  had  not  my  thick 
j  fur  cap,  with  its  long  scarlet  kalpcck  saved  me. 

I I  reeled,  and  immediately  ibund  myself  seized  by 
t  Tour  ruffians,  who  flung  themselves  upon  me,  and 
j  endeavoured  to  pinion  my  arms,  and  wrench  from 
I  me  my  sabre,  while  thev  dragged  me  towards  the 
I  odgc  of  the  Quai  de  la  drive. 

j  Strong,  young,  active,  and  exasperated,  I  strug- 
gled with  them  desperately,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  hilt  of  my  sabre,  which  I  immedi- 
ately unsheathed,  for  the  fellow  who  had  been 
endeavouiing  to  drag  it  from  my  belt,  grasped  it 
by  the  sheath  only;  and  an  instant  suffitid  to 
level  him  on  the  pavement,  with  his  jaw  cloven 
through,  and  there  he  lay,  yelling  with  rage  and 
pain,  and  blaspheming  in  the  style  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoinc.  Upon  this  his  companions  fled. 

Solitary  as  the  quay  had  appeared,  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  bravo  brought  around  me  a  swarm 
of  vagrants  from  house-stairs,  from  nooks  in  the 
parapets  of  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  and  from  all 
the  various  holes  and  comers,  where  they  had 
been  nestling  for  the  night,  or  hiding  from  the 
IHttrols  of  the  gcnsd'Euiues;  and  recognising  me 
at  once  as  an  officer  of  tlmt  detested  .^ed  army, 
which  had  swept  their  vast  host  from  the  plains 
of  'Waterlot^  and  prostrated  the  eagle  and  tricolor, 
they  assailed  me  with  every  epithet  of  opprobrium 
that  hatred  and  malice  could  suggest ;  and  there 
was  an  almost  universal  shoUt  of  "  A  la  lantemc ! 
a  la  lanteme !  *'  in  which,  no  doubt,  my  first 
assailants  joined ;  and  immediately  I  saw  a  lamp 
descend,  as  the  cord  was  unfastened  from  the 
wall  of  the  street^  and  lowered  for  my  especial 
behoof. 

Alarmed  and  exasperated  at  the  danger  and 
insult  with  which  I  was  menaced,  I  endeavoured 
to  break  through  the  press,  by  threateningly  bran- 
dishing with  my  sabre,  but  though  the  circle 
around  me  widened,  still  I  was  encompassed  at 
every  step,  and  made  the  mark  at  which  a  piti- 
less shower  of  mud,  stones,  and  abuse  poured 
without  a  moment's  cessation. 

While  some  cried  d  la  lantenu  !  others  shouted 
for  the  ffensd^armea  end  accused  me  of  murder.  I 
coukl  perceive  to  my  no  small  concern,  that  the 
knave  I  had  cut  down  lay  motionless  upon  the 
pavement;  and  most  unpleasant  ideas  floated 
before  me,  that  even  if  I  escaped  immolation  at 
the  hands  of  these  enraged  Parisians,  I  might 
have  to  encounter  the  greater  humiliation  and 
graver  terrors  of  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Gniehe  — 
the  Cour  Koyale  de  Paris — the  Chamber  of  Ap- 
peals —  the  Correctional  PdiS&^Bd^Keaven  oolv 
knew  what  more.  ^'9'*'^"'^  by'^'^^'WTtrrp- 
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At  tliis  perplexing  crisia,  a  yotmg  Fronch  offi- 
cer, in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  tbe  Oardo  du  CorpB 
of  Louis  XYIII.,  broke  tiiroug^  the  crowd,  ex- 
claiming, 

"  Halt !  hold  —  in  the  name  of  the  king  — 
Down  with  you,  insolent  citizens !  Is  it  thus  you 
treat  our  allies?  Nom  d'un  Pape!  but  I  will 
sahre  the  first  that  Uys  a  finger  upon  him.  Per- 
mit me — this  way,  Uonsiear  Officier;"  and  he  put 
his  arm  through  mine. 

We  were  in  a  low  quarter  of  the  city;  the 
crowd  of  squalid  wretches  was  increasing  around 
ns  every  moment;  lights  flashed  at  the  opened 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  I  could 
perceive  the  glittering  bayonets,  and  the  great 
cocked  hats  of  a  sergeant  and  six  gensd'armra 
hurrying  along  the  lighted  quay,  either  to  my 
rescue  or  capture,  but  which  was  dubious,  for 
the  vagabond  women  and  rag-pickers  continued 
to  yell  incessantly, 

"  Arreet  1  arrest !  —  seize  the  English  mur- 
derer !  away  with  him  to  the  concierge  ! " 

My  heart  beat  quick;  but  my  new  friend  of 
the  garde  du  corps  seoned  to  be  quite  au  fait 
in  the  management  of  such  afiEkin,  by  the  admi- 
rable taot  and  dedaon  he  displayed.  Calling 
histily  for  the  gensd'armes,  he  suddenly  grasped 
half-a-dozen  of  the  foremost  men  in  suocession, 
and  rabidly — fi>r  he  was  a  powerful  fdlow,  threw 
them  m  a  heap  over  the  wounded  man,  thus 
increasing  the  tumult,  the  rage,  and  the  confusion. 

Then,  seizing  me  by  the  han<^  he  said  hurriedly, 
"Uonsieur  will  pudon  me  —  but  come  tius 
way  or  you  will  be  torn  to  jdecee  !*'  and  half 
leading,  half  dragging  me,  he  conveyed  me  down 
a  dark  and  narrow  street,  "^om  d'xva.  Pape!  I 
could  not  see  a  brother  of  the  epaulette  maltreated 
by  these  rascally  citizens,"  he  continued,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  rage  and  confusion  of  the  bour- 
geois. "  Ha !  ha !  follow  me !  I  know  how  to 
escape.  There  are  deuced  few  outlets,  holes  or 
oomers,  byeways  or  sallyports  in  Paris,  that  I . 
don't  know.  Ahcorboeof !  didn't  they  all  tumble 
delightfully  over  like  so  many  ninepins  ?  Ha ! 
ha !  but  hark  !  they  follow  us.  Hasten  with  me, 
Monsieur  Ofiicier,  and  remember  that  a  brawl  in 
this  neighbourhood  may  prove  infinitely  more 
daogerooB  to  you  than  to  me." 

I  was  too  well  aware  of  that  to  resist  his 
guidance  and  advice;  and  having  no  amldtion  to 
suffer,  like  St.  Stephen,  at  flie  Jmnds  of  a  mob,  or 
(escaping  ISiat)  to  figure  next  morning  befim  the 
oorreotifmal  police,  and  in  tiie  evening  endure  a 
reprimand  from  Wellington,  I  fiurly  turned,  and, 
accompanying  my  guide,  ran  at  fnU  speed  along 
the  dark  alley,  laughing  heartily  at  the  afiair. 
Gathering  like  a  snowball,  as  it  rolled  along,  the 
multitude  came  on,  puffing  and  shoatbg,  and 
swearing  and  yelling  behind  us. 

**  This  way,"  cried  my  guide,  who  laughed 
uproariously,  and  seemed  one  of  the  merriest  fel- 
lows imaginable ;  "  this  way — Yivo  la  joie !  we 
are  aU  right  now  ! " 

"  Where  are  you  leading  me,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  ifl  miraculous  ^"  I  exclaimed,  as  my  com- 
panira,  laying  vudent  hands  upcn  my  sash,  al- 
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most  dragged  me  down  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
apparently  led  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  appearance  of  the  vast  depth  to  which  they 
descended  being  increased  by  a  few  hazy  oU 
lam^  that  twinkled  at  the  bottom, 

"Excuse  me,  Monmeur,"  said  I;  "what  the 
mischief — 'tis  a  strange  den  this!  I  will  go  no 
further !" 

"  Courage,  men  brave  I  courage !  why  we  have 
only  descended  about  a  hundred  steps  or  so;" 
replied  the  Frenchman,  stiU  continuing  to  descend. 
"  You  will  find  this  an  old  wd  odd  place  too ; 
but  if  you  would  escape  an  enraged  nbble,  the 
claws  of  the  police,  tiie  maison  de  force,  the 
prison,  and  the  devil,  follow  me,  and  trust  to  my 
honour.  I  am  Antoine  St.  Florian,  captain  of  the 
garde  du  corps,  and  late  of  the  23rd  grenadiers 
under  the  Emperor.  You  are  safe — I  iiow  every 
nook  of  this  subterranean  world,  for  I  have  found 
a  shelter  in  its  am^  WQsnb  many  a  time  before 
to-night." 

He  still  continued  to  speak  as  he  descended,  but 
the  sound  of  his  voice  became  lost  in  ^e  vast 
space  of  the  hollow  vaults :  my  cnriosity  was  ex- 
cited :  I  still  kept  my  sabre  drawn,  prepared  for 
any  sudden  surprise  or  act  of  treachery,  and  con- 
tinued to  descend  some  hundred  steps,  to  a  depth 
which  I  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  360  feet. 

"This  way.  Monsieur;  on — on  yet!"  exclaimed 
my  conduetOT,  hurrying  me  forward  through  a 
gloomy  vault,  and  at  &at  mcmient  I  heard  the 
uproar  of  the  multitude,  and  the  buzz  of  their 
mingled  voices  resounding  afar  off,  and  hi^  above 
us  at  the  mouth  of  the  lofly  staircase. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  in  which  I  so  suddenly 
found  myself  was  so  strange,  so  novel,  so  gro- 
tesquely horrible,  that  for  some  moments  I  was 
unable  to  speak,  and  gazed  about  me  in  astonish- 
ment. The  whole  place  seemed  hewn  out 
of  the  living  rock,  and  the  height  of  its  roof  was 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  fioor,  which  was  imi- 
formly  paved.  In  every  direction  caverns  were 
seen  branching  off  lighted  by  lamps  which 
vanished  away  in  long  lines  of  perspective  till 
they  seemed  to  twinkle  and  expire  amid  the 
noxious  and  fo;^  vapours  of  this  wonderful  place, 
which  appeared  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  or 
the  work  of  enchantment.  The  atmo^here  was 
cold  as  that  of  a  winter  day,  and  I  was  sensible 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  of  respiration. 

Myriads  of  human  skulls,  grim,  bar^  and  flesh- 
less,  with  grinning  jaws  and  ^eless  sockets,  pOes 
of  human  bones,  gaunt  arms  and  jointed  thighs, 
basket-like  ribs  aad  ridgy  vertebrn,  were  ranged 
in  frightfid  mockery  along  the  sides  of  the  vaulted 
alleys  or  avenues  of  tMs  subterranean  city  of 
Death.  The  ghastly  taste  of  some  grim  artist 
had  arrayed  all  these  poor  emblems  of  mortality 
in.  the  form  of  columns  with  capitals  and  arcades 
of  int^wisted  arches,  but  from  every  angle  of 
which  the  bare  jaws  grinned,  and  Uie  empty 
sockets  looked  drearily  down  upon  us,  producing 
an  effect  that,  when  viewed  by  the  dim  and  un- 
certain Ught  of  the  oil  lamps,  was  alike  wondrous 
and  terrible.  I  was  now  in  Catacombs  of 
Paris,  that  pUoe  of  whff^lJ?^<af§i|teieh. 
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To  me  who  had  bat  recently  left  the  PeninBola, 
the  appearance  of  these  remnants  of  the  men  of  other 
years. was  less  striking  than  it  would  prove  to 
Tisitors  generally ;  for  many  a  time  and  oft,  I  had 
hivouacked  where  the  dead  of  France  and  England 
lay  unburicd ;  and  I  thought  of  Albuera  and  &e 
plains  of  Salamanca,  where  wehad  encamped  within 
twelve  months  after  battles  had  been  fought  there 
— and  pitched  our  tents  and  lighted  our  camp 
fires  on  ground  strewn  for  miles  and  miles  with 
the  halt-buried  skeletons  of  the  brave  who  had 
&llen  there,  prodociiig  an  effect  that  was  never  to 
be  efiaced  £rom  the  memory.  There  the  triumphs 
of  death  were  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with 
melaaoholy ;  bnt  h«r«  it  was  too  grotesquely  grim 
and  horrible. 

Scraps  of  verses  from  Ovid,  Viigil,  and  Ana- 
creon  appeared  over  the  entrances  of  these  caverns 
or  crypto,  in  gilt  letters  that  glimmered  through 
the  gloom ;  while,  with  a  strange  incongruity,  but 
in  true  keeping  with  the  morbid  taste  of  theFrench, 
large  red  and  yellow  bills,  the  advertisements  of 
the  theatres,  the  fashionable  hotels,  concerto,  and 
tailors,  &c.  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the 
Tails. 

At  a  little  distance  there  bubbled  np  a  ^)ark- 
liug  fountain, .  the  plash  of  which  rang  hollowly 
in  the  vast  vaulto,  as  it  fell  into  a  luge  basin, 
where  a  number  of  gold  fish  were  swimming. 
Over  it  shone  tiie  legend,  in  gilded  letters, 

"IHIS  IS  THE  WATEB  OF  OBLTVIOir." 

"  They  are  strange  and  frightful  places,  these 
catacomin,  MooBieiir  St.  Morian,'^  said  I. 

"  True,  mon  ami,"  he  replied,  pausing  to  take 
breath ;  "  but  famous  for  the  growth  of  asthmatic 
congbs,  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Peete  ! 
"What  an  uproar ,  these  bourgeois  make.  The 
affair  has  quite  sobered  me,  for  I  was  somewhat 
unsteady  before.  My  fiiee  is  waratohedf  I  think. 
Does  it  seem  so  ?" 

"  Rather." 

"Mille  baionettes!  do  you  say  so?  and  I 
shall  be  for  guard  to-morrow  at  the  chateau  — 
and  with  this  swollen  fiuie.  Korbleu !  what  vrill 
the  ladies  think?" 

"  I  regret  very  much,  Konsieur  le  cfq>itaine,  that 
for  me"  

"  Fho  I  my  dearfellolr,  no  ff^wh^es;  I'care  not 
asons  aboutit,"  saidmynewmend^  wlunnloould 
now  see  to  be  a  tall  and  handsome  fellow,  whose 
Boarlet  nnifonn,  &oed  and  Imelled  wi&  blue,  fitted 
him  to  admiration.  His  nice  was  prepossessing 
in  its  contour,  and  was  very  mnoh  "setoff,"  or 
enhanced,  by  bis  sparkling  cUirk  eyes,  bis  jet  mous- 
tache, and  smart  red  forage-cap ;  but  he  had 
quite  the  air  of  a  rotU,  and  the  immistakeable 
bearing  of  a  man  about  town.  "Ha!  ha!"  he 
continued,  "  how  messieurs  the  bourgeois  were 
rolled  over  each  other ;  that  was  indeed  a  coup  de 
grace  — ■  the  trick  of  an  old  routier !  Ah !  'twas 
poor  Jacques  Chataigneur  tai^ht  me  that." 

"How hollow  our  voices  sound  in tiiese  vaults," 
said  I,  after  a  pause ;  fbr  the  Frenchman's  merry 
tones  and  light  remarks  seemed  strange  to  me 
amid  the  deatiilike  stillness  of  a  place  so  sad,  so 


gloomy.  "The .echoes  se^  to  come  £rom  an 
amazing  distance." 

"Oui:  I  will  vouch  for  it,  MonsieurnevOT  saw 
a  place  like  this  before.  The  Parisian  dead  of  a 
dozen  centuries  are  piled  about  us,  and  afford  fine 
scope  for  philosophy  and  moralising.  Diablel 
what  an  uproar  there  will  be  among  all  these 
separated  heads,  legs,  and  arms,  when  the  Isat 
trumpet  soonds ;  and  many  a  hearty  maledicticn 
will  be  bestowed  on  Konsieur  Lenoir,  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Police,  who,  to  please  the  morbid  taste  oi 
the  good  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  made  all  tlw 
ghastly  disfday.  Gorboeuff!  tlw  skulls  are  aU 
piled  up  like  camion  balls  on  the  arsenal — thoc 
were  mote  than  two  millions  of  them  at  the  lart 
muster.  Sut,  hark  I" 

At  that  moment  we  heard  a  distant  cry  of  "J 
la  lanteme/  Death  to  the  Englishman!"  and  a 
rush  of  footeteps  down  the  long  staircase  followed 

"We  had  better  secure  our  retreat,"  said  the 
French  captain ;  "  all  the  avenues  are  closed,  save 
that  at  the  Yal  de  Grace ;  and  if  messieurs  the 
gensd'armes  possess  themselves  of  it,  we  shall  be 
captured  like  mice  in  a  trap.  The  lieutenant- 
general  ordered  all  the  other  outleto  to  be  closed, 
because  they  afforded  safe  and  sudden  retreats  for 
chevaliers  d'industrie,  and  other  worthies,  who, , 
after  night&ll,  become  thick  as  locusts  in  die 
streets  of  this  pious  and  good  city  of  Paris.  iVoM* 
bril  de  £ehdui  /  behold !  our  fiiends  have  beoi 
reinforced." 

I  looked  back,  and  could  see  a  party  of  about 
twenty  gensd'annes  adrandng,  but  at  a  great 
distance,  and  thrar  fixed  bayonets  flashed  like 
stars  in  these  misty  caverns.  The  mob  were  in 
hundreds  behind  them,  and  the  clatter  of  their  feet 
and  their  cries  rang  with  a  thousand  reverberations 
through  the  vast  vacuity  of  these  echoing  cata- 
combs. "We  could  see  them  all  distinctly;  fiff 
though  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  the  lamps 
burned  brightly  where  they  were  passing. 

"I  have  my  sabre,  and  will  confront  these 
rascals,"  I  exclaimed,  becoming  inflamed  with 
sudden  passion ;  "theydarenot  lay  hands  tnnu^ 
asa  BritiA officer." 

"Pestel"  he  replied,  hiughing;  "Ithinkyoa 
have  seen  whether  they  wiU  or  not.  'Tis  better 
not  to  trust  them;  a  bftyonet  stab  I  do  not  mind, 
but  think  how  unplrasant  fbr  a  gentleman  to  be 
oaptored  at  the  ins^oe  of  a  fowiaaoeliy  citicaiB' 
'Twill  never  do !  We  an  not  far  now  from  the 
Yal  de  Ghaoe.  This  way,  up  the  steps,  and  I  will 
lead  you  to  a  secret  doorway,  near  a  nice  little 
house  that  I  know  of,  end  where  a  pretty  &oe  iriU 
welcome  us  with  sm^es." 

By  the  hand  he  conducted  me  up  several  flights 
of  steps,  along  an  excavated  corridor,  where  the 
cold  wind  blew  fiwly  in  my  fEice,  and  from  iheote 
by  a  doorway,  the  exact  locality  of  which  seemed 
well  known  to  him,  ushered  into  a  dark  and  quiet 
street,  in  a  part  of  Paris  quite  unknown  to  me. 

"Hy  friend,  we  are  safe;  that  is  the  Yal  de 
Grace,"  said  my  frank  friend,  pointing  to  a  Is^ 
mass  of  building ;"  there  is  the  Hue  Marionette, 
and  that  lai^  street  still  full  <s£  open  shops,  ligh^ 
and  people,  is  the  Bne  du  ^nbou^  Jae^M^ 
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irliiob  leads  straight  across  &e  river.  We  can 
mingle  with  tiie  crord,  and  there  all  traces  of  ns 
■will  be  lost." 

"Any  way  you  please,"  I  replied;  "never 
having  been  in  this  part  of  Paris  before,  I  am 
quite  bewildered.  Lead  on,  if  you  please — ^it  is 
a  dark  place,  this." 

"  The  Hussians  have  probably  been  passing  this 
way.  It  is  well  known  in  Paris  that  these  piggish 
Muscovites  never  return  to  their  camp  from  a  ball 
or  caf^  without  drinking  up  the  contents  of  every 
lamp  within  their  reach ;  nor  can  all  the  alertness 
of  the  g^'armerie  prevent  them." 

On  gaining  the  main  street  of  the  ikuboorg, 
the  liaze  of  the  lighted  shops,  the  long  lines  of 
lamps,  the  gaiety  and  bosUe  which  were  seen  on 
evCTy  mde,  together  with  the  free  healthy  breath 
of  the  upper  air,  were  a  pleasant  exchange  for 
the  dark  and  ulent  caverns  we  had  quitted,  where 
breathing  was  almost  impossible  and  the  mind 
was  (^^ressed  by  the  gloom  of  surrounding  objects. 

"Vive  la^oie!"  exclaimed  Captain  St.  Florian, 
almost  dancing  as  he  took  my  arm;  "how  dc- 
lightftil  is  the  free  air  of  the  streets  after  leaving 
that  pestilent  pit.  Ouf!  I  shall  never  trust  my- 
self down  tiiere  again.  But  now  we  must  sup 
togetiier  at  a  restaurateur's.  Gome  to  the  Ori- 
fiatnme;  'tis  down  the  Rue  de  Bondy  Merci! 
there  is  a  pretty  waiteresa  tiiere — a  perfect  Hebe. 
IHer  smart  lace  cap  and  braided  apron— her  red 
cheeks  and  roguish  eyes  will  quite  vanquish  you." 

"Well,  then,  the  Oriflamme  be  it." 

"  Ton  will  behold  teeth  and  eyes  that  some  of 
our  dames  in  the  great  world  of  fashion  would 
give  fifty  thousand  francs  to  possess." 

Turning  down  the  street,  we  entered  a  restau- 
zatenr's,  on  whose  sign  the  Eagle  of  Kapoleon  had 
lately  given  place  to  the  ancient  ensign  of  the 
Soorbons. 

A  very  pretty  girl  who  sat  within  the  bar  arose 
and  welcomed  us  with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  entree  Antoine  St.  Florian,"  said  she, 
raising  her  arched  eyebrows  with  a  true  Parisian 
expression  of  pleasure  and  familiarity;  "entrez, 
Monsieur." 

St.  Florian  called  her  his  heUe  Jantttt,  and 
saluted  her  check  with  all  the  friendliness  of  an 
old  friend,  as  she  ushered  us  along  a  corridor,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  neat  little  chambers,  or 
cabinets,  each  having  a  sing^  table  and  two 
ohairs. 


That  Impropriated  for  us  had  a  lustre  wiQi  tvo 
lights,  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  coloured 
prints  of  Jena,  Marengo,  Leipsic,  and  other  hard- 
fought  battles,  on  which  St.  Florian  soon  began 
to  comment  with  all  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  French  soldier ;  and  by  his  sentiments  soon 
revealed,  that  though  poverty  or  policy  had  com- 
pelled him  to  assume  the  scarlet  trappings  of 
King  Louis's  guards,  his  heart  was  still  with  the 
fallen  Emperor — the  idol  of  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers. 

"And  so  your  old  regiment  was  the  23rd?" 
said  I. 

"Ah,  the  23rd  of  the  Emperor,"  he  replied 
with  a  sigh,  while  his  eyes  lighted  up  at  the  name. 

"  I  remember  that  we  chai^;ed  your  regiment 
at  the  passage  of  the  Nive,  where  I  was  on  the 
very  point  of  ^breing  a  young  officer,  beforo  ,! 
fortunately  perceived  that  the  poor  fellow's  mceA 
arm  was  tied  np  in  a  sling,  and  that  he  was  quite 
d^ncelesB." 

"  Indeed — ^how  singular !  and  yon  saved  him. 
from  your  troopers,  and  conducted  him  oat  of  the 
press"  

"  For  which  he  gave  me  a  draught  from  his 
canteen  of  country  wine." 

"  The  same.  Ah,  monsieur,-  my  friend,  /am 
that  officer,  and  I  owe  you  eternal  thanks." 
We  shook  hands  with  ardour. 
"  I  had  been  severely  wounded  by  the  poniard 
of  a  villanous  Spanish  peasant,  and  was  still 
suffering  from  its  eifects.  Ah,  it  was  quite  a 
story,  tiiat  afiair ;  my  evil  eye  Iffought  it  all 
about." 

"  Your  eml  eye?" 

"Ah,"  he  replied,  laughing;  "you  would  not 
think  I  had  one,  to  look  at  me — seem  so  inno- 
cent; but  so  I  fafiTe,  or,  at  least,  had  when  I  was 
in  Spain — ^ha !  ba !  Ton  have  often  heard  the 
Spaniards  speak  of  the  Evil  Eye — the  Malocchio 
of  the  Italians  ?  and  how  the  women  will  veil 
themselves,  cover  up  their  children,  and  mutter  a 
prayer  if  a  stranger  hut  glances  at  them."  . 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  superstition,  when  on 
the  borders  of  Estramadura ;  but  your  afl&ur." 

"  Listen,  and  fill  your  glass  with  the  cham- 
pagne—I  call  it  the  'The  Evil  Eye.'— 'Tis  a 
perfect  romance,  and  was  well  known  to  many  a 
brave  fellow  of  the  23rd  who  has  found  his  grave 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  St.  Jean." 
i  (End  of  Chapter  the  FtntJ 
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The  Public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  Cheshire 
for  a  very  concise  and  at  the  same  time  compre- 
hensive digest  of  the  important  and  interesting 
facts  elicited  by  the  operations  of  the  Census 
Office.    Our  readers  may  not  be  generally  aware 


that  the  original  returns  transmitted  to  the  Regis- 
trar Genercd  extended  in  manuscript  over  some 
forty  thousand  volumes,  and  that  it  occupied  the 
Census  Department  upwards  of  two  years  to  re- 
duce them  to  Uie  form  in  which.the  >{r«^ 
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of  the  Ce&suB  was  |>ablished,  namely,  to  the  limits 
fif  three  bulky  fobos.  From  these  folios,  which 
few  hare  the  leisure,  and  still  fewer  the  incli- 
nation to  consult,  Ifr.  Cheshire  has  culled  the 
principal  &cts,  and  ctmdenaed  them  in  a  popular 
form.  We  shall  avail  oursolTes  of  his  labours  in 
order  to  put  our  Mends  in  possession  of  some  of 
ttie  resnlts  of  the  Herculean  task  yet  in  course  of 
accomplishment,  and  to  point  their  attention  to 
the  fund  of  valuable  statiBtic  knowledge  arising 
out  of  it — at  the  same  time  heartily  commending 
his  work  to  the  perusal  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern. 

The  inquiries  undertaken  at  the  census  of  1651 
were  of  a  more  extensive  character  than  those  of 
any  previous  enumeration.  In  addition  to  the  oo- 
cupation,  a^e,  and  birthplace  of  the  popolation,  it 
Tas  to  exhibit  various  relationships,  such  as  hus- 
band, wife,  son,  daughter — the  civil  condition,  as 
married,  unmarried,  widower,  or  widow,  &c.  &c. 
^e  machinery  by  which  such  knowledge  was 
Bou|^t  to  be  obtained  differed  considerably  in 
En^and  and  Scotland.  In  England  the  B^is- 
tration  DistriotB  were  made  l^e  basis  of  tiie 
ennmeratimi.  Of  these  there  were  624,  wit^  a 
enperintendeni  r^^strar  to  each ;  these  were  di- 
vided into  2,190  rob-districts,  each  having  a  local 
registrar.  The  2,190  re^trars  divided  their  sub- 
districts  into  enumeration  districts,  to  the  number, 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  30,160,  each  district 
being  assigned  to  one  enumerator  chained  to  com- 
plete his  enumeration  in  one  day.  In  Scotiand, 
where  there  is  no  system  of  registration,  the  duty 
devolved  on  the  parish  schoolmasters,  or  other  fit 
persons,  under  the  supervision  of  the  sherifls  and 
provosts.  The  enumeration  districts  throughout 
Scotland  numbered  7,873 ;  and  those  in  the  i^ands 
of  the  British  seas  were  257  more,  making  in  all 
S8,740  districts,  with  enumerators,  acting  simul- 
taneously, to  all.  By  such  means  provision  was 
made  for  obtfuning  an  account  of  tdl  persons  re- 
siding on  land  on  tiie  night  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1851.  Measures,  whi(£  if  not  equally  efficient, 
were  yet  nearly  so,  were  adopted  to  obtain  returns 
of 'persons  afloat  in  vessels  in  harbours  and  on 
nmgable  rivers.  The  first  step  was  fo  deliver.to 
the  oompier  of  every  house  a  hotu^kMp»'t  »e^tUile 
0<mtaining  the  necessary  inquiries.  Of  these  the 
total  number  forwarded  firom  the  Census  Office 
was  7,000,000,  weighing  nearly  40  tons.  The 
echedtjes,  being  filled  up  by  the  occupiers,  were 
collected  by  the  enumerators,  and  copied  by  them 
into  books  prepared  in  a  certain  form,  and  the  re- 
spective totals  summed  up.  For  this  duty  the 
enimaerators  were  allowed  a  week,  after  which 
each  one  forwarded  his  schedule  and  book  to  hia 
registrar,  and  the  duty  of  the  38,740  enumerators 
terminated.  The  registrars  revised  the  statements 
of  the  eniuneratore,  and  drew  up  summaries  ac- 
cording to  their  instructions.  For  this  a  fortnight 
was  allowed,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  sum- 
maries and  enumeration  books  (as  to  England  and 
Wales)  were  in  the  h^s  of  the  624  superin- 
tendent registrars.  By  them  the  above  documents, 
after  revision,  were  transmitted  to  the  Census 
Cffloe,    By  such  loaobinery  not  only  was  aU 
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necessary  information  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
census,  but  further  valuable  knowledge  bearing 
upon  the  civil  and  social  condition  of  the  x>eopIc. 

In  two  months  from  the  taking  of  the  coisas  the 
householder  schedules  to  the  number  of  4,300,000, 
and  the  enumeration  books,  more  than  38,000, 
were  at  the  Census  Office,  and  a  rough  statement 
of  the  total  population  and  number  of  houses  w&s 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  made 
public  within  ten  weeks  of  the  night  of  the  census. 
But  to  obtain  accuracy,  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  institute  a  thorough  revision  and  totalling  of 
more  the  20  millions  of  entries,  to  certify  the  figures 
forming  the  groundwork  of  the  abstracts  to  be 
prepared.  The  portion  of  the  Census  recentiy 
published  gives  the  numbers  of  the  people  in  Great 
Britain,  distinguishing  males  and  females,  and  the 
number  of  houses  occupied,  and  buildings,  and,  in 
a  condensed  form,  all  previous  census  abstracts. 
Particulars  regarding  t^ir  condition,  social,  civil, 
educational,  will  ^eor  in  a  fiiture  publi- 
cation. 

The  number  of  pairons  absent  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  n^ht  of  the  census  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  vis.  army,  navy, 
marine,  and  merchant  service,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  162,490;  belonging  to  Ireland^  49,704; 
and,  resident  or  travelling  in  foreign  conntries, 
33,775. 

The  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
small  adjacent  islands,  in  1851,  was  20,959,477, 
which,  added  to  the  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  services  gives  a  population  of 2 1 , 1 2 1 ,96 7, 
of  whom  10,386,048  are  males,  and  10,735,919 
are  females.  British  subjects  in  foreign  states  are 
not  taken  into  the  account,  but  set  off  against  the 
foreign  subjects  in  Great  Britain.  To  give  some 
idea  of  this  multitude,  we  may  state  t^t,  if  as- 
sembled together  in  one  spot,  allotting  a  square 
yard  to  each,  they  would  cover  about  seven  square 
miles,  and  it  would  take  three  months,  during 
twelve  hours  daily,  to  march  them  at  quick  step 
through  the  gate  of  a  city  fonr  abreast.  The  fe> 
males  are  in  exoOBB  of  the  males  512,361,  or  as 
many  as  would  have  filled  the  Crystal  Falaoe  five 
times  over;  yet  the  births  of  b^  are  in  excess 
five  per  cent,  over  those  of  girls.  The  disparily  in 
the  proportions  of  sexes  is  greatest  in  Scotland, 
where  there  are  no  less  than  110  females  to  100 
males.  The  population  of  this  country  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  notwithstanding  an  accelerated  rate  of 
emigration,  whichin  the  ten  years  between  1841-51 
amounted  to  1,693,516.  If  it  go  on  to  increase 
uniformly  at  the  present  ratio,  it  will  double  itself 
every  52^  years. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  islands  in  the  British 
seas,  is  3,670,192;  of  uninhabited,  166,735; 
building,  29,194;  thus  about  four  per  cent,  of 
houses  are  unoccupied,  and  to  every  131  standing 
there  is  one  in  course  of  erection;  but  the  increMe 
of  houses  has  not  kept  pace  witii  the  increase  of 
population.  The  number  of^&milies  to  a  house 
varies  in  diffiarent  il(pditKe9.VJB6)Sl#i^uffi)lk, 
and  K^orfi^  tew  lunu»  oontaiaed  mme  than  one 
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family.  In  Lancashire  and  Clieshiro,  more  than 
300,000  out  of  472,907  families  lived  in  separate 
houses.  In  Glasgow,  firom  the  prevalence  of  the 
plan  of  dividing  houses  into  flats,  the  number  of 
liamiliea  to  a  house  was  5*4,  and  of  persons  to  a 
.  house,  27*5.  In  all  Scotland  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  house  was  7*8,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
London.  Of  67,609  families,  41,916  heads  of 
fiunilies  were  husbands  and  wives,  10,854  wi- 
dowetB  or  widows,  and  14,399  bachelors  or  spin- 
sters ;  in  440  cases  the  head  of  the  family  was 
absent  from  home;  36,719  heads  of  families,  or 
more  fhsLn.  half,  had  children  living  with  them ; 
7,375,  or  nearly  a  tenth,  had  servants;  4,070,  or 
a  seventeenth,  had  visitors  with  them;  8,543  had 
relatives  with  them;  and  1,020  had  apprentices 
or  assistants  in  their  respective  trades.  Of  the 
67,609  families  only  3,703,  or  6*2  per  cent., 
consisted  of  husband  and  wife,  children,  and  ser- 
vants ;  whilst  4,874  consisted  of  man,  wife,  and 
servants.  The  heads  in  24,180  instances  had 
neither  children,  relatives,  visitors,  nor  servants; 
like  some  corporations,  they  might  be  charac- 
terised as  "sole,"  man  and  wife  being  considered 
one.  14,399  fiunilies  or  occupiers  were  either 
bachelora  or  spmsters.  The  number  of  children 
at  home  in  families  varied  considOTably.  Of  the 
41,916  fiunilies  having  man  and  wife  at  their  head, 
11,947  had  no  children  at  home;  8,570  had  each 
one  child  at  home ;  7,376  had  each  two  children  at 
home;  5,611  had  each  th-ea  children  at  home; 
4,027  had  each  /our  children  at  home ;  and  so  forth 
in  a'decreaaing  scale,  nntU  we  come  to  14  families 
having  each  ten  children  at  home ;  5  having  elmen 
children  at  home;  and  1  having  twelve  children 
at  home.  Nevertheless  the  average  number  of 
children  to  a  family  does  not  exceed  two. 

Tho  population  sleeping  in  bams,  in  tents,  and 
in  tho  open  air  consists  mainly  of  gipsies,  beg- 
gars, criminals,  and  the  like,  with  a  few  unfortu- 
nates. The  houseless  classes  in  1851  numbered 
18,249;  in  1841,  they  were  22,303.  One  whole 
tribe  struck  their  tents,  and  passed  into  another 
parish,  to  escape  enumeration.  The  whole  num- 
ber who  passed  the  night  of  the  census  in  ba^es, 
bams,  tents,  and  vessels  throughout  the  kingc^m, 
amonnted  to  82,921,  of  whom  71,155  were 
males,  and  11,766  females. 

In  1851,  Great  Britain  contained  815  towns  of 
various  magnitude ;  560  in  EogkUid  and  Wales, 
225  in  Scotland,  and  1 0  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  population  of  the  815  towns  was  10,556,288, 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  10,403,189  —  80 
that  the  population  of  town  and  country  may  be 
considered  equal.  In  the  country  the  persons 
were  120  to  the  square  mile;  in  the  towns  3,337, 
or  about  28  times  as  many.  The  average  popu- 
lation of  a  Scotch  town  is  less  than  half  that  of 
an  English  one.  Seventy  of  the  towns  contain 
each  above  20,000  inhabitante,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  34  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population, 
against  23  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  the  same 
towns  in  1801.   London  extoids  over  an  area  of 


78,029  acres,  or  122  square  miles,  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  was  2,362,236,  on  the  day  of 
the  last  census  —  a  mass  of  people  snfficient  to 
fiimish  a  column  300  miles  in  length  in  dose  file 
four  deep. 

The  624  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  classed 
in  the  order  of  density,  range  from  185,751  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile  in  the  east  London 
district,  to  18  only  in  Kortiiumberland.  In  all 
London,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile 
in  1851  was  19,375.  In  1801,  the  people  of 
England  were  on  an  average  163  yards  asunder; 
in  1851,  only  108  yards  asunder.  The  mean  dis- 
tances between  their  houBea  in  1801  was  362 
yards;  in  1851,  only  252  yards.  In  London,  the 
average  proximity  in  1801  was  21  yards ;  in  1851 
only  14  yards. 

The  British  population  is  spread  over  a  great 
number  of  islands,  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the 
chief  Five  hundred  islands  have  been  numbered ; 
but  inhabitants  were  only  found  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  islands,  on  the  day  of  the  census. 
The  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  stated  to  be  20,536,357;  Ireland  contained 
6,553,357  inhabitants;  Anglesey,  57,318;  Jersey, 
57,020;  the  Isle  of  ICan,  52,344;  the  lale  of 
Wight,  50,324 ;  Guernsey,  29,757;  LewiB,22,918 ; 
Skye,  21,628;  Shetland,  20,936;  Orkney,  16,668; 
Islay,  12,334;  Bute,  9,361;  Mull,  7,485;  and 
Arran,  5,857.  17  islands  contained  a  population 
ranging  from  4,006  to  1,064;  52  had  a  popula- 
tion ranging  from  947  to  105  ;  and  the  remaining 
92  inhabited  islands  ranged  from  a  population  of 
92  downwards,  until  at  last  we  come  to  aaisluid 
inhabited  by  one  solitary  man. 

The  196  reformed  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  contain  a  total  population  of  4,345,269  in- 
habitants ;  the  population  of  64  range'  under 
5,000;  43  from  5,000  to  10,000;  68  from  10,000 
to  50,000;  14  from  50,000  te  100,000;  4  irom 
100,000  to  200,000 ;  and  3  above  200,000.  The 
city  of  London  is  still  unreformed,  and  therefore 
not  included  in  these.  If  inserted  in  the  list  it 
would  stand  below  Sheffield,  as  having  a  popula- 
tion of  only  127,869  inhabitants,  or  imtf-ftuwAwn^ 
portion  of  the  population  of  London;  and  yet, 
forsooth,  tho  corporation  daim  to  represent  the 
metropolis.  Scotland  contains  63  royal  and  mu- 
nicipal burghs,  having  a  total  population  of 
752,777  ii^bitants ;  55  have  a  population  under 
5,000;  16  from  5,000  to  10,000 ;  II  ftom  10,000 
to  70,000;  and  one,  148,000. 

The  above  are  a  sample  of  the  important  and 
interesting  facts  in  which  the  little  work  before 
us  abounds.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to 
investigate  more  closely  the  particulars  of  our 
social  condition,  numerically  considered,  cannot  do 
better  than  procure  Mr.  Cheshire's  brochure.  They 
will  find  in  the  appendix  a  series  of  accurate  tables, 
by  means  of  which  they  may  satisfy  a  praise- 
worthy curiosity,  and  obtain  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  knowledge  which  it  required  forty  thousand 
men  to  odlect  from  every  square  rood  o£  the  land. 
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THE  BBOTHEEHOOD  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EAETH;  OR,  THE  COMMUNISTIC 

f  EOFAOANBA  IN  CHINA. 


AuoHO  the  various  works  on  China,  which  have  I 
appeared  since  the  progress  of  the  great  insur- 
rection in  that  country  has  kept  tibe  mind  ofl 
Europe  in  a  state  of  wondering  suspense  as  to  the 
true  history  of  its  origin,  and  the  probabilities  of  I 
its  issue,  none  cast  a  clearer  light  upon  the  i 
former,  than  a  short  pamphlet  lately  published  in 
Gfcrmany  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rottger,  now  pastor  of 
Lengerich,  in  "Westphalia,  but,  until  1846,  mis- 
sionary  in  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Rdttger's  twelve  years* 
stay  in  India  having  been  spent  in  the  island  of 
Rious,  or  Bintang,  close  to  Singapore,  in  which 
island  there  is  a  Chinese  population  of  5,000  souls ; 
and  his  missionary  duties  having  brought  him 
into  constant  contact  with  these  people,  he  learnt 
thoroughly  to  know  and  understand  their  national 
peculiarities,  and  acquired  their  confidence  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many 
secrets  were  disclosed  to  him  that  were  kept 
carefully  concealed  from  others.  Among  these 
secrets,  the  most  important  was  the  existence, 
constitution,  forms,  symbols,  and  olt^ecta  of  a 
secret  society,  mention  of  which  has  been  made 
in  the  works  of  Doctors  Milne,  Morrison,  and 
Gutzla£F,  but  the  true  character  and  tendencies  of 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Rottger,  were  never  re- 
vealed to  those  gentlemen,  whose  information  on 
the  subject  was  gathered  in  parts  where  a  far 
higher  degree  of  circumspection  was  neceBSory. 
As  Mr.  Rtittger  truly  observes,  in  London  and 
faris  more  may  be  learot  of  the  plans  of  the 
German  communists  than  in  Germany;  and  in 
like  manner,  it  was  easier  to  obtain  information 
relative  to  the  secret  views  of  the  Chinese  mal- 
contents in  the  island  of  Rious,  than  in  the  heart 
of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  besides  which,  the  most 
important  secrets  of  the  society  were  not  divulged 
to  the  missionary  until  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Europe,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  could 
be  in  no  danger  of  commnnioating  them.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  fear  of  injuring  his  Chineae  inf<nrmants 
that  kept  Mr.  R<ittger's  lips  sealed  so  long ;  bat  a 
disiuclination  to  disclose,  and  thus  periiapa  to  pro- 
pagate views  and  t^encies  which  he  considered 
utterly  subversive  of  society.  The  disclosures  of 
1848,  and  subsequent  years,  have,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  Europe  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
China  as  regards  communistic  and  socialistic 
ideas ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  at  length  published 
the  notice  of  the  wide-spread  secret  association 
of  China,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  seems  indeed  to 
explain  the  rapid  progress  of  the  nrrolnticmary 
party  in  that  country. 

Dining  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Eia-Eing,  i.e. 
from  1799  to  1820.  the  Chinese  empire  was  much 
disturbed  by  discontent  and  disorders,  finnented 


by  a  secret  society,  known  by  the  name  of 
Th'ien,  Hauv,  Hoi'h,  or  Family  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  having  extennve  ramifications,  fan- 
bracing  all  classes  ^  the  people.  In  thur  secret 
meetings,  the  Hoi'h  expressed  great  diaaatisbe- 
tion  witlx  the  Government,  even  pronounced 
maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
the  Emperor,  and  on  his  paternal  laws;  and  in 
their  mysteries  they  made  pr^)arations  for  Uie 
advent  of  a  new  world  era,  which  was  to  be  the 
golden  age  of  China.  The  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities was  in  consequence  soon  drawn  to  their 
machinations,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  against  the  associa- 
tion, bearing  the  usual  signature:  "Shake  and 
tremble  when  you  read  it,  and  hear  it."  Soon 
after  the  provincial  authorities  reported,  "with 
covered  face,"  to  the  cabinet  at  Pekin,  that  "  the 
Hoi'h,  which  threatened  so  much  dangra  to  the 
State,  had  been  uprooted  from  the  blessed  mal  of 
the  Celestial  Empire." 

Not  long  after,  however,  the  Emperor  learned 
ttut  the  Hcn'h  were  oontinning  their  machina- 
tions in  the  tributary  and  neighbouring  atat^  <^ 
Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  Korea,  where  branch 
societies  were  established,  and  that  the  central 
society  had  its  seat  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
the  empire.  A  new  edict  was  issued  to  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  bearing  the  more  stringent 
signature,  "  Open  your  eyes  and  ears,  shake  and 
tremble  when  you  read;"  and  Airther  stating, 
that  "  every  corrupt  member  of  the  Hoi'h  shall 
be  punished  with  the  pantre  (stripes)  and  with 
the  t%ap  (branding)  on  the  cheek.  This  is  writ- 
ten with  Vermillion  pencil —  Kia-King."  Again 
the  governors  sent  in  their  reports,  '*  with  a  thon- 
sand-fold  prayer,  imder  the  sole  of  the  Emperor^s 
foot,"  in  which  indeed  nothing  was  said  of  stripes 
and  branding,  but  in  which  assurances  were  given, 
that  "  even  the  veir  lowest  soul  among  the  Hoi'h 
had  been  extirpated  tcom  the  heavenly  soil  of  the 
Empire." 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  last  menti<med 
edict,  and  the  threats  of  pmushmoit  added  by  the 
provincial  governors,  "  tiie  Family  of  the  Qaem 
of  Heaven  "  adopted  a  new  name,  and  now  called 
itself  Thien,  Ti,  Hoi'h,  or,  "the  Brotherhood 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,"  a  name  which  in  Chinese 
symbolizes  the  three  great  powers  of  nature, 
Meavm,  Earth,  F\imily.  This  change  of  name 
brought  an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the 
association,  for  the  mysterious  words.  Heaven, 
Earth,  Family,  formed  the  basis  of  the  philosophy 
and  metaphysics  of  the  learned ;  and  m  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  they  indicated  the 
equality  of  right  to  enjoy  what  ^^'^4^6  com- 
mon &ther  of  all,  b^tows  upon  bis  ^Idr^  and 
what  Earth,  the  fwnunon  mother  of  all,  produces 
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for  fhe  benefit  of  her  offinring ;  and  thns  teamed 
and  mileamed,  high  and  low,  hastened  to  enrol 
th-emselves  among  the  Ho^h. 

The  Boccessor  of  Eia-King,  the  Emperor  Tao- 
Kioang,  repeatedly  renewed  the  edicts  of  his 
father  against  the  Hoi'h ;  but  when  opium 
Bznu^Ung  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the 
smuggled  imports  at  last  amounted  to  no  less  than 
14,000  chests  annually,  tiie  edicts  against  the 
smugglers  became  much  more  stringent  than 
t^oso  against  the  Hofh,  and  at  length  the  latter 
were  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  former,  and 
•were  beheved  to  be  felled  by  the  same  blow  that 
■was  aimed  against  the  opium  smu^lers  in  May, 
1839,  when  the  Emperor's  patience  being  ex- 
hausted, he  ordered  20,283  chests  of  opium  to  be 
burnt  at  Canton.* 

This  mistake  seems  to  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  Hoi'h,  for  being  no  longer  bo 
vigilantly  watched,  its  agents,  by  pronusing  to  the 
poor  and  needy  a  lerolution  which  would  secure 
to  them  all  the  goods  of  the  earth,  and  hy  threat- 
ening the  rich  with  the  loss  of  all  that  they 
possessed  if  they  did  not  join  the  association,  were 
enabled  to  draw  thousands  and  thousands  within 
its  folds,  not  only  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but 
also  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China  proper ; 
and  thus  originated  the  wide-spread  organization 
which  has  become  so  evident  now  that  the  country 
is  in  open  insurrection. 

The  principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  openly  expressed  by  themselves, 
are  as  foUow: — They  consider  themselves  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Being  to  ^stroy  for  ever 
the  terrible  disparity  between  inexpressible  misery 
and  superabundant  wealth.  The  possessors  of 
earthly  power  and  riches,  they  say,  come  into 
the  world,  and  leave  it  again  in  the  same  way  as 
their  defrauded  brethren.  "  It  is  not  the  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being  that  millions  of  the  sons  of 
heaven  should  be  the  slaves  of  a  lew  thousands. 
Heaven,  the  father  of  all,  and  Earth,  the  mother 
of  all,  never  gave  these  few  thousands  the  right 
to  waste  the  possessions  of  their  millions  of  bre- 
thren in  pampering  their  own  love  of  luxury. 


•  This  severe  measure  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
called  forth  b;  the  report  of  the  Emperor's  body  phyui- 
luan,  who  was  eqjoined,  in  1837,  to  examine  into  the 
extent  and  consequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  opium 
in  the  soathem  prorinces ;  and  whose  memorial  on  the 
subject  proved  these  to  be  of  a  most  disastrous  character. 
One  of  paragraphs  of  this  memorial  states,  that  "  in 
towns  and  villages  the  abuse  of  opium-smoking  is  com- 
mon among  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  and  has  convinced 
me  that  opiom  is  not  only  a  deadly  poistm,  but  that  the 
use  of  it  has  led  to  aooh  a  state  of  complete  demoraliza- 
tion, that  the  women  shamelessly  converse  with  the  men 
in  the  trout  court,  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
and  smoke  opium  with  them ;  and  thns  the  secrets  of 
the  men  are  made  known  to  the  women,  and  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  of  demoralizatioa  and  poverty."  Since  the 
last  war  between  Engluid  and  Gfaiiia,  it  seems  that  the 
women  in  the  ddes  in  the  southern  provinces  not  only 
show  themselves  in  the  front  court,  but  even  in  the 
streets;  a  oroumstance  of  most  disastrous  augury  for 
the  CfajneBe,  an  old  prophecy  says,  that  the  10,000 
years'  dynasty  will  come  to  an  end  during  the  reign  of  a 
woMan,  and  when  women  show  themselves  public!}'  in 
the  street. 


Biohes  and  power  were  not  given  to  fhe  great 
and  rich  as  a  monopoly,  but  rather  that  they 
shoxild  consider  themselves  as  holding  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  toiling  and  oppressed  millions. 
The  sun,  with  its  beaming  face ;  the  earth  with 
its  rich  treasures,  the  world  with  its  many  joys, 
belong  to  all  in  common;  and  this  common  pro- 
perty must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
thousands,  to  be  distributed  among  the  millions 
of  naked,  suffering  brethren,  who  have  an  equal 
right  to  enjoy.  The  sun,  which,  during  the 
reign  of  10,000  years,  has  only  shone  upon  the 
few  thousand  privileged  fiivourites,  will  soon  rise 
in  brighter  glory,  imd  shed  its  mild  and  loving 
rays  upon  millions  of  celestial  brothers,  who  have 
hitherto  stood  in  the  shade." 

The  object  of  the  Hoi'h,  in  the  attainment  of 
which  it  places  its  greatest  honour  and  glory,  is  "  to 
liberate  Uie  earth  from  all  oppression  and  misery," 
and  this  Is  to  be  achieved  by  means  of  union 
andcourage.  Themembersareenjoinednottoallovr 
"  the  noble  seeds  of  the  Hoi'h  to  be  choked  by  the 
bad  weeds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  extirpate  the  weeds  that  overshadow 
the  good  seed,"  and  are  assured  that  although  the 
task  is  difficult,  victory  will  be  theirs  if  they 
struggle  maniully  for  it.  All  premature  attempts 
at  insurrection  were  however  discouraged,  and  the 
members  were  admonished  not  to  refuse  apparent 
obedience  to  the  Koa'ngs  or  Mandarins,  and  to 
ingratiate  themselves  wi^  the  police,  by  means  of 
presents,  until  the  day  came  when  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  and  province,  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Hoi'h.  "  When 
this  day  comes,  then  the  old  empire  wiU  sink  in. 
ruins,  and  then  will  be  the  time  to  create  a  better 
state  of  things  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  old ;  and  the 
founders  of  thenew  ai^happyreign  wUl  be  idolized 
by  minimis  of  their  brethren,  whm  the  latter  reflect 
upon  the  immense  benefit  oon&rred  on  them  by 
their  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  the  dynasty  of 
10,000  years  and  the  fangs  of  the  S^'ngs." 

The  exact  locality  in  which  the  ceaitral  author- 
ities of  the  Hoi'h  had  its  seat  was,  in  1646,  still 
kept  so  profoundly  secret,  that  Mr.  Kottger  could 
never  learn  this  from  his  informants.  He  learnt, 
however,  r^arding  this  central  governing  body, 
that  it  consisted  of  three  members,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  £oh  (eldest  bro&er)  and  the 
two  others  Kiong  Thi  (younger  brothers).  From 
these  three  chie&  issued  all  instructions  and  ordi- 
nances relative  to  the  pecuniary  a&iirs  of  the 
Hoi'h  and  other  matters,  and  they  had  allowed  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  in  each  city  to  nomi- 
nate the  three  most  competent  among  them  to 
bear  the  same  titles,  but  on  condition  of  their 
acting  in  all  matters  in  Bubservienoe  to  the  central 
Koh. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  secresy,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  in^Kwsihle  for  the  assodatiffli 
to  lay  the  mine  which  was  ultimately  to  shatter 
to  pieces  the  andent  empire,  every  person  who 
wished  to  join  the  Hoi'h  was,  previous  to  admis- 
sion, bound  to  take  the  oath  of  secresy  and  fidelity, 
the  breaking  of  which  was,  on  detection^uni^ed 
with  death.   The  ceremonies  obserreo'^oii  these 
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occasions  were  as  foUow :  The  aspirant  pronounced 
the  oath  kneeling  in  front  of  the  image  of  one  of 
their  deities,  while  two  naked  swords  are  held 
above  his  head,  by  the  Hiong  Thi,  or  younger 
brothers,  who  likewise  kneeling,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  of  him,  place  the  points 
of  the  swords  ttwethear,  bo  as  to  form  a  tnangle 
above  his  head.  The  £oh,  or  eldest  brother,  re- 
cites the  finmula  of  the  oath,  vlaxsk  is  repeated 
by  the  aspirant  with  bended  head,  bat  in  slow  and 
distinct  accents.  The  most  important  of  the 
thirty-three  principal  points  comprised  in  the 
oath  is  the  following :  "  I  rec(^;nise  neither  fa- 
ther nor  mother,  neither  brother  nor  sister,  neither 
wife  nor  child,  but  the  brotherhood  alone ;  who- 
ever sins  against  it  or  persecutes  it,  sins  against 
me  and  persecutes  me  —  its  enemies  are  my 
enemies." 

In  further  confirmation  of  his  fidelity,  the  new 
member  then  cuts  off  the  head  of  a  white  cock, 
which  ceremony  signifies,  "  In  like  manner  as  tills 
whito  cock  is  inhabited  by  a  white  or  pure  soul, 
so  will  I  also  be  animated  by  a  pure  soul ;  and  in 
like  manner,  as  I  have  ventured  to  cut  off  tiie 
head  of  the  cock  with  the  white  soul,  so  will  I  let 
my  head  be  cat  off  should  I  prove  nn&ithful  to 
the  Hoi*h,  or  should  I  injure  it  by  any  of  my  acta." 

The  elder  £oh  then  delivers  to  the  initiated 
member  the  secret  symbols,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood  recogo^  each  other,  and 
which  consist  in  peculiar  signs,  and  actions  of 
the  hand,  and  mystic  phrases.  In  raising  their 
tea-cup  to  their  lips,  in  eating,  in  taking  np  or 
laj-ing  down  their  travelling  staffs,  for  instance ; 
or  in  shaking  hands,  the  members  of  the  Hoi'h 
are  never  to  make  use  of  more  than  three  fingers. 
In  their  mystical  similies,  proverbs,  and  wagers, 
the  number  three  must  always  be  named  first, 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  symbol,  the  triad 
Thi'ien,  heaven,  as  the  father  of  liberty;  Ti, 
earth,  as  the  mother  of  equality;  and  Hoi'h 
brotherhood,  as  the  indissoluble  bond,  •'initing  the 
citizens  of  the  new  and  happy  state. 


Every  membw  of  the  Hoi'h  is  farther  bound  to 
carry,  within  the  wide  sleeve  of  his  ma-kwa,  a 
bamboo  wand  nine  inches  long,  and  wrapped 
round  with  red  silk  ribbons ;  and,  in  order  tiiat 
they  may  rect^ise  each  other  in  the  dark,  whea 
no  other  signs  can  be  interchanged,  the  membm 
must  learn  by  heart,  and  be  aUe  to  recite,  the 
rhymes  in  the  mptic  seal  of  the  society,  ao  thai 
when  one  in  pasamg  by  pronounces  one  character, 
the  other  may  immediately  add  ^le  character 
which  f{dlom,  and  tiie  two  may  tims  at  onoe 
prove  fheir  membership  to  each  other. 

This  seal  which  is  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  of  a  pentagonal  form,  contains  sixty- 
nine  characters,  which  are,  however,  so  curioudy 
combined  as  to  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
uninitiated,  whereas  to  the  initiated  they  sym- 
bolize the  objects,  the  hopes,  and  the  duties  of 
the  brotherhood. 

The  rules  which  the  members  bind  themselves 
to  observe,  relate  to  implicit  obedience,  profound 
secresy,  and  indefatigable  endeavours  to  Vin  over 
new  members,  and  to  disseminate  the  princijdes 
of  the  association,  which  will  be  fuUy  realued 
when  the  riches  of  mother  earth  have  become  the 
common  proj>erty  of  the  whole  brotherhood.  All 
communications  must  be  made  by  word  of  month 
only.  Agents  are  paid  hy  the  association.  AH 
members  sn^>eoted  of  iuuscretion  or  treachory, 
must  immediately  be  got  rid  of  by  means  ot 
poison. 

Such  is  the  association  to  which,  according  to 
Hr.  Kiittger,  is  owing  the  present  insorrectioft  in 
Chiaa,  and  the  object  of  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  establishment,  not  of  Christianity,  but  of  com- 
mumstic  principles  as  the  basis  of  the  state. 
However,  in  China,  man  can  as  little  as  elsewhere 
found  states  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature,  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  or  the 
issue  ,of  the  present  movement,  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  shall  not  see  practical  commuuion 
established  there. 
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in. — THE  QBEEX  CHVKCH. 

Ii  is  impossible  to  comprehend  not  only  the 
circumstuices  of  tiie  wars,  but  the  diplomacy  and 
the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  which  have 
been  n^tiated  between  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
Russia,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  n^^ous 
hierarchies  of  those  empires. 

Although  tiie  Koman  Catholic  Church  constitutes 
the  established  state  religion  of  Austria,  and  the 
Greek  Church  that  of  Russia;  and  although  both 
conBider  themselves  purely  Christian  Churches, 
they  have  no  charity  for,  but  entertain  an  inve- 
terate hatred  towards,  each  other.   Of  the  Islamic 


hierarchy  the  Saltan  must  be  considered  the  pspe 
or  kaliph ;  yet  only  three  out  of  fifteen  Tn^rn'oB" 
of  his  subjects  in  Europe  profess  that  faith,  whib 
three-fifths,  at  least,  in  various  forms,  worship 
according  to  the  rites,  and  under  the  instruction 
of  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  divisions  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  and  tiie 
Latin  or  Western  Churches  originated  in  a  flMM 
degree  from  the  jealousies  and  the  religiouMl^ 
putes  which  arose  between  the  Bishops  of  Bysan- 
tium  and  the  Eishops  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of 
the  Eastern  Empirejit  ,the  same  time  entertained 
a  traditional  hatoed  k^dnst  the  I^tids,  and  thw 
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enabled  the'ecclemastica  to  foment  a  scliism,  which 
ended  in  the  final  separation  of  both  churches. 
This  scliism,  probably  more  than  any  other  cause, 
contributed  in  its  results  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Koman  Empire.  The  apostolic  succession  and 
the  Athanasian  Creed  are  held  as  the  basis  of 
the  lloman  Catholic  faith,  without  an  absolute 
belief  in  which  n<me  are  allowed  to  be  saved.  The 
Greek  Chxirch,  on  the  contrary,  denies  that  tiie 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  as  weU  as  from 
the  universal  Father  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  The  Greeks  have  only  confined  celibacy 
to  the  bishops  of  their  clei^.  During  the  years 
A.r.  867 — 886  qnarrels  continaed  between  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  and  Uie  Pope  of  Borne. 
The  former,  before  his  promotion,  had  been  a 
military  officer,  commanding  the  guards,  and  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  acqniiements  and  power. 
The  Pope  dreaded  his  amMtion,  and  tiheir  fierce, 
indcoeut,  and  nnchristian  disputes  and  animosities 
caused  an  incurable  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  both  of  which  had  long 
abandoned  the  primitive  simplicity  and  beautiful 
morality  of  the  early  Christians.  Both  had  become 
rich,  pompous,  corrupt,  and  profligate.  During  the 
sixth  and  following  five  centuries,  the  profligate 
lives  of  the  inferior  bishops,  priests,  and  monks, 
are  exposed  and  condemned  by  every  credible 
writer  on  historical  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  who 
lived  daring  those  periods.  Pride,  insolence, 
simony,  avarice,  pious  frauds,  intemperance,  and 
gross  Bensoality  are  enumerated  asj  prevailing 
crimes  and  vices  which  disgraced  both  the  'Western 
and  Oriental  Churches.  "  "While,"  says  Moaheim, 
*'  tme  religion  lay  buried  under  a  senseless  mass 
of  snpeistition." 

In  1054  the  Bish<m  of  Borne,  his  legates, 
exoommunicated  the  Patriarch  of  umstanlinople, 
and  all  those  profesung  the  Greek  dogmas.  This 
diabolical  anathema  enumerates  seven  mortal  here- 
sies of  the  Greeks.  The  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople immediately  after  excommunicated  the 
Pope.  The  separation  was  cousummated  in  1183 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Latins,  few  of  whom  es- 
caped the  fierce  and  religious  fury  of  the  Greeks. 
The  clergy  were  burnt  ^ve  in  their  churches ;  so 
Were  the  invalids  in  the  hospitals ;  besides  which 
4,000  Latin  Christians  were  sold  as  slaves  in  per- 
petuity to  the  Ottomans.  ISTot  even  in  the  annals 
of  Turkish  cruelties  and  tyranny  do  we  discover 
more  horrible  atrocities  than  those  inflicted  by  the 
Greeks  upon  the  Latin  Christians.  Among  other 
indignities,  the  head  of  a  Latin  cardinal,  the  Pope's 
legate,  was  fastened  to  a  dog's  tail  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  The  Latios 
who  escaped  by  flight,  murdered  and  robbed  all 
the  Greeks  whom  they  met  on  their  way  back  to 
Italy.  Uuratoii  and  other  authorities  inform  us 
that,  in  1438,  the  Council  of  Basil,  on  dosing 
Pope  Engenius,  chaiged  him  with  "  heresy,  per- 
ju^,  simonjr,  tyranny,  schism,  and  with  aU  the 
degrading  vices."  Yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
"rirtuous  of  the  Popes.  An  attempt  was  made  a 
month  afterwards  by  Eugenius,  m  the  city  of 
Florence,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  priests  em- 
braced each  othor,  to  rectmcile  and  unite  the 


"Western  and  Eastern  Churches.  Both  afterwards 
proved  iusincere  and  perfidious.  A  similar  attempt 
was  made  in  Russia  by  Komish  missionaries,  who 
declared  that  the  guilt  of  idolatry  was  less 
damnable  than  that  of  heresy.  To  this  day  the 
sovereign  and  people  of  Kussia,  and  more  than 
11,000,000  of  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  are  en- 
thusiastic worshippers  in  the  foitb,  and  doctrines, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  in 
their  superstitious  ignorance  and  traditions  hate 
the  Boman  Catholics  more  than  they  do  the  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Those  who  worship  according  to  the  text  and 
chapters  of  the  !Eoran  have  never  had  any  affection 
or  sympathy  with  either  ihe  Bomish  or  Greek 
Churches.  But  they  have  ever  been  more  tolerant, 
and  they  are  so  at  the  present  time.  In  reference 
to  the  Greek,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
Oriratal  Chuz^,  let  us  not  foiget  uie  ibct,  that 
its  professors  are  only  to  a  o<miparatively  small 
nun^er  Greeks ;  the  great  majority,  about  sixty 
millions,  are  Kussians,  Servians,  and  other  Sda- 
vonians,  Dacians,  Moldavians,  and  Bulgarians. 
"We  must  also  keep  in  view  that  the  whole  mass 
is  as  superstitious,  fanatical,  and  ignorant  as  the 
Mohammedans,  and  that  they  are,  body  and  mind, 
completely  under  the  authority  of  their  priests ; 
and  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  by  no  means, 
as  some  imagine,  tmder  the  command  of,  or  obe- 
dience to,  the  Vaivodes  and  Boyards.  So  far  with 
respect  to  religion,  tlie  great  engine  with  which 
Russia  will  act  in  regard  to  the  Porte  and  the 
Lower  Danubian  territories. 

Let  us  now  review  the  progress  of  Bussia  in 
her  acquisitions  of  territory  by  wars  and  by 
treaty  sinco  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  we 
are  by  a  continuous  series  of  &cts  bound  to 
admit,  that  her  policy  has  been  uniformly  and 
triumphantly  aggressive ;  not  onlj*  with  reject 
to  Poland  and  i^ia,  but  especially  in  the  direction 
of  Constantinople. 

There  was  no  sincerity  upon  the  part  of  Russia 
in  the  treaty  which  ceded  Azoff  to  the  Turks. 
But  the  revolutions  and  anarchy  which  succeeded 
the  death  of  Peter,  in  Bussia,  prevented  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  against  the  Turks  until 
1736,  when  the  Empress  Anne  directed  her 
general,  Leontefl',  to  make  an  expedition  against 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  The  pretence  was,  to 
chastise  those  barbarians  for  their  marauding  in- 
cursions over  the  frx)ntier  countries  of  Russia,  and 
therefore  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Tartar  hordes 
who  inhabited  the  steppes  between  the  Crimea 
and  the  Ukraine.  Leonteff,  with  9,000  Don  Cos- 
sacks and  20,000  regular  troops,  Md  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  the  whole  countij  of  the  Tartars ; 
but,  after  a  loss  of  9,000  men,  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Bussia. 

"War  was  now  declared  against  the  Turks,  on 
pretence  that  the  Porte  had  not  prevented  the 
incursions  of  tiie  Tartars.  In  May,  1736,  the 
Russian  Field-marshal  Miinnich  marched  with 
54,000  troops  towards  the  Crimea,  and  forced 
the  lines  of  Per^kop,  which  forms  the  key  to  the 
Crimean  peninsula.  After  reducing  lijmbom, 
Koslov,  and  otlier  places,  he  advanced  to  ^e  usual 
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residence  of  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars ;  hat  disease, 

want  of  food,  and  fatigue  forced  him  to  retire 
from  the  peninsula  after  losing  30,000  men,  but 
not  before  he  had  levelled  the  walls  of  T^r^kop. 
Azoff  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  July  following, 
tho  Turks  before  evacuating  it  having  reduced 
the  city  within  the  walla  to  ruins  and  to  ashes. 

A  congress  was  held  at  Niemizoff  in  1 737.  The 
exactions  demanded  by  Russia  from  the  Porte 
were  refused,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Prench  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Yilleneuve, 
and  the  mediation  at  the  time  offered  hy  England 
and  Holland  was  accepted.  But  notwithstanding 
these  negotiations,  Pield-marshal  Munnich,  at  the 
head  of  60,000  to  70,000  men,  invested  Otchakoff, 
which  was  defended  fay  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
This  fortress  was  reduced  by  assault,  after  a  bom- 
bardment which  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of 
ite  buildings,  and  the  blowing  up  of  several  pow- 
der magazines,  by  which,  during  the  siege,  16,000 
Turks  perished.  A  Bussiui  army  of  40,000  men 
then  carried  desolation  over  the  whole  Crimea. 

Austria  soon  afterwards  engaged  in  war  against 
the  Porte.  But  the  three  Austrian  armies  which 
marched  into  the  Danubian  Principalities  were 
each  discomfited,  chiefly  through  the  superior 
generalship  of  Count  de  Bonneval,  formerly  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  but  who,  on  being 
disgraced  by  an  intrigue  at  Court,  had  turned 
Mussulman,  assumed  the  turban,  and  was  created 
a  pacha.  An  attempt  at  negotiation  was  then 
made,  but  the  Grand  Vizier,  Mehemet  Yaghia,  in- 
dignantly rejected  all  the  proposals  advanced  by 
Russia  and  Austria.  One  cause  of  the  rupture  of 
the  negotiations  was  the  refusal  of  the  extradition 
of  Bagoczi  fi-om  Turkey,  which  was  demanded  by 
the  Emperor,  who  had  already  offered  a  high 
price  for  his  head.  The  war  was  then  con- 
tinued, but  with  little  success  on  the  port  of  the 
Allied  Powers ;  ztor  were  tho  Turks  Buccessful  in 
their  subsequent  attempts  against  tho  empire. 

Negotiations  were  resumed  without  any  result 
during  tho  following  year.  Ayvas  Mehemet,  with 
General  Count  Bonneval,  drove  Count  Wallis 
with  great  slaughter  from  the  siege  of  Krotzka. 
The  Grand  Vizier  then  laid  siege  to  Belgrade. 
This  campaign  was  disastrous  to  the  Austrians, 
but  Pield-marshal  Miinnich,  with  a  good  com- 
missariat, passed  the  Dniester,  on  the  30th  July, 
and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Choczim,  the  important 
fortress  of  which  fell  into  his  power  thr&B  days 
after  the  battle.  He  soon  afterwards  reduced 
Tossy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  and  received  the 
submission  of  the  archbishop  qnd  principal  Boy- 
ards  of  the  principality. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Austrians  rendered  it 
desirable  on  the  part  of  Charles  YX.  to  conclude  a 
peace  if  possible  with  the  Porto ;  and  preliminaries 
were  signed  in  Septemb^,  1739,  by  which  Bel- 
grade, with  its  ancient  fortifications,  was  ceded  to 
the  Tnrks.    The  whole  province  of  SOTvia,  that 

S>rtion  ai  Wallachia  between  th6  Aluta  and  the 
anube,  the  island  and  fortress  of  Ortsora  and 
St.  Elizabeth  were  all  ceded  to  the  Sultan.  Austria 
rstainod  the  Banat  of  Temeawar  and  the  Save, 
ai  the  old  boundary  west  of  the  Danube  between 


Turkey  and  Hie  Austrian  dominions.   All  dsrei 

captured  since  the  signature  of  preliminaries  were 
to  be  rendered  up  without  ransom,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  tho  Danube  and  the  Save  along  tho 
boundary  of  each  country  to  be  free  to  the  sub- 
jects of  both  ;  a  general  amnesty  for  the  subjects 
of  both  powers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as 
provided  for  by  previous  treaties  were  to  be  main- 
tained. Captives  in  the  prisons  of  each  country 
were  to  be  Hbcrated  in  two  months.  Duels  and 
provocations  to  mutual  combat  were,  as  formerly, 
to  be  prohibited.  In  case  of  a  rupture  between 
the  two  states,  the  subjects  of  each  to  be  recipro- 
cally advised  of  the  same,  in  order  that  they  might 
retire  in  security  beyond  their  confines,  after  having 
liquidated  their  jtist  debts.  By  the  18th  article 
of  this  treaty  it  was,  howerer,  provided,  that 
henceforth  no  asylum  or  retreat  should  bo  afforded 
to  evil-docra,  to  discarded  or  rebellious  subjects ; 
and  that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be 
obliged  to  punish  those  kinds  of  persons ;  also 
thieves  and  brigands,  even  when  they  are  subjects 
of  either  party.  "With  regard  to  Michael  Czaki 
and  other  Hungarians  who,  during  the  war,  found 
an  asylum  in  tho  Ottoman  dominions,  Hbtrty 
should  bo  given  them  to  remain  in  the  place  ot 
their  retreat,  and  for  their  wives  to  join  them. 
The  residence  of  the  amba^adors  at  the  respective 
courts  was  also  provided  for.  By  a  separate 
article  it  was  stipukted,  that  whatever  was  omitted 
in  tho  Treaty  of  Belgrade  should  be  supplied  in 
the  Treaty  of  Paasarowitz,  which  was  to  remain 
in  full  force.  In  1741  a  convention  was  concluded 
between  tho  Porte  and  Austria.  It  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  the  adjustment  of  the  frontier.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Belgrade,  entered  into  in  1734  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  a  mutual,  perpetual,  and  in- 
violable peace  was  stipulated  by  both  parties,  and 
obligatory  on  their  heirs  and  successors.  The 
fortress  of  Azoff  was  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  territory  of  the  said  fortress  was  to  servo  as  a 
hairier  between  the  two  empires.  Other  stipula- 
tions agreed  to  respecting  the  Tartars  and  the  dis- 
posal of  prisoners  and  slaves  were  much  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz.  But  by 
tho  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  article  XI.,  Russians  were 
to  be  freely  allowed  to  visit  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
and  other  holy  places,  without  the  exaction  of  any 
payment  or  tribute;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Rus- 
sian ecclesiastics  should  be  protected  ftt)m  any  in- 
dignity or  violence  while"they  remained  at  thoso 
places,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  Their  respective  ambassadors  were  to 
reside  at  the  courts  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar, 
and  it  was  agreed,  in  form  of  friendship,  each 
should  present  mutual  presents  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  both  empires.  By  the  Treaty  of  Con- 
stantinople it  was  provided,  that  the  ibrtress  of 
Azoff  should  be  demolished,  and  that  the  fbrtressea 
occupied  by  the  Russians  in  Moldavia  Aonld  be 
restored  to  the  Porte  in  the  condition  in  -whicAi 
they  wer^  captured.  But,  notwithstanding  those 
treaties,  the  Czar  imst^  l^off  untfl 

the  Porto  had  fulfilled  certain  conditions  respecting 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves.   After  the  dwith  (rf 
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the  EmpresB  Anne,  m  Biuda  gzaating  the  Fwte  1 
the  saoB&ction  demanded,  we  latter  acknoT-  i 
ledged  the  title  of  Emperor  in  dxe  person  of  the  i 

Czar.  I 
"Wo  must  not  omit  to  state  that,  upon  the  ex-  '. 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Bel-  ' 
grade,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  German  ; 
Kmperor  and  the  Czar  presented,  through  the  i 
mediation  of  the  French  ambassador,  a  declaration,  : 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  an  alliance  had  : 
been  formed  by  his  Sacred  Majesty  of  all  the  Eus- 
sias  and  his  Sacred  Imperial  Majesty,  stipulating 
that  if  one  or  either  should  be  attacked  by  the  Ot- 
toman Emperor,  the  one  should  be  obliged  to 
iumish  the  other  with  30,000  auxiliary  troops. 
The  Trea^  of  Belgrade  was  humiliating  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  YI. ;  but  it  has  remained  in  iorce 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  period 
the  Austnans  and  tiie  Turks  remained  at  peace  — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1 740  to  the  year 
1790,  although  the  Court  of  Yienna  by  negotia- 
tions  extended  her  dominions  at  the  expense  of 
the  Porte,  without  disturbing  the  peace  provided 
for  by  this  treaty. 

By  a  secret  convention  concluded  between  the 
Empress  Catherine  and  Frederick  the  Great,  King 
of  Prussia,  in  1767,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
empress  should  march  an  army  into  Poland :  this 
aggression  led  to  the  first  partition  of  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  as  it  did,  in  the  following  year, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  to  the 
declaration  by  the  latter  of  the  w«  of  1768 
against  Bussia. 

IT. — PAHTmOX  OF  POIAMD. 

The  subversion  of  Poland,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  its  government,  may  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the 
powor  of  electing  the  king  heing  vested  in  an 
aristocracy  jealous  of  each,  other,  onen  treacherous 
tb  their  countxy,  and  f^qiuntly  the  mere  instni- 
mmta  of  foreign  potentates.  The  great  majority 
of  the  population  were  then,  and  are  still,  serfs, 
the  personal  property  of  the  great  landowners. 
Those  barbarous  military  and  spiritual  associations, 
known  as  the  Teutonic  Knights,  had,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  Christianity,  which  they  efiected 
only  by  fire  and  sword,  among  the  Germanic  and 
Sclavonic  nations  of  the  North  of  Europe,  acquired 
a  territorial  sovereignty  over  East  Prussia.  In 
1255,  the  bishopric  of  Biga  was  erected  into  an 
archbishopric,  and  included  Livonia  and  Prussia ; 
both  forming  a  description  of  military  and  eccle- 
siastical republics.  But  the  archbishop  arrogated 
to  himself  many  regal  prerogatives,  while  he  and 
the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  were  en- 
gaged in  ferocious  and  interminable  quarrels.  In 
1352,  the  grand  master  purchased,  for  19,000  sH- 
ver  marks,  the  whole  of  Esthonia  from  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  hf  which  accession  of  territory 
and  sovereignty  he  acquired  a  complete  prepon- 
derance over  the  archbishop. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Boasians  attempted  to  invade  Livonia ;  but  were 
^ieated  wiUi  great  shiughter  by  the  grand  master. 
Eaat  Prussia  had  previously  been  ce^  to  Poland 


by  ISio  Tentonio  knights,  after  a  disastrona  war  to 
the  lattOT  country,  by  the  Treaty  of  Thorn.  By 
the  Peace  of  Cracow,  in  1526-7,  East  Prussia  was 
ceded  by  Poland  to  the  Protestant  Prince  Albert, 
Margrave  of  Brandcnbnrgh.  William  of  Brandcn- 
burgh,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Prussia,  suddenly 
professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  decided  on 
secularising  the  archbishopric.  Ho  was  defeated 
in  the  attempt.  In  1558,  the  Czar  Ivan  VasiU- 
avitch  invaded  Livonia,  and  reduced  several  towns 
and  fortresses.  But  by  the  Treaty  of  "Wilua,  Li- 
vonia was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  it 
was  stipulated  by  the  second  article  that  the  inha- 
bitants should  freely  exercise  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, without  the  kmg  having  any  right  to  iuter- 
fcro  in  their  devotions.  The  master  of  Liv(mia, 
at  the  same  time,  had  the  title  con&rrod  upon 
him  of  Duke  of  Courland. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Eiof^  or  Kiev,  between  Bossia 
and  Poland,  1582,  the  Czar  ceded  to  the  King  of 
Poland  all  the  territories,  and  castles,  and  ptw- 
sesaions  which  he  had  captured  in  Livonia,  wit^ 
all  their  villages  and  dependencios.  In  thia 
cession  were  included  no  less  than  thirty-si^ 
principal  towns. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  war  was  con- 
tinued between  the  Bussians  and  the  Swedes,  and 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland  formed  their 
battle-ficlda.  By  the  Peace  of  Teusin  it  was 
stipulated  that  Sweden  should  retain  possession  of 
Esthonia,  with  the  portion  of  Livonia  which  had 
been  captured.  At  the  same  time  a  mutual  re- 
storation of  captured  towns  and  dependencies 
took  place  between  Russia  and  Poland,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  agreed  to  abandon  the  titles 
of  Livonia,  Smolensko,  and  Themagoff.  The 
image  of  St.  Kicholaa,  capttued  by  the  Polesy  was 
then  restored. 

The  pro^;reB8  of  the  Swedes  against  PdUmd 
after  hostilities  had  been  commenced,  by  Oustarua 
Adolphus,  in  1625,  deprived  Poland  of  its  remain- 
ing territories  in  Livonia ;  but  by  the  Treaty  of 
Altmark  several  captured  places  were  restored. 
In  1634,  by  the  Treaty  of  "Wiesmar,  it  was  sti- 
pulated between  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Poland 
that  tho  latter  would  renounce  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  Bussia  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  that  he  would  reUeve  all  Bussians  from  the 
oath  of  fideUty  they  had  taken  to  Michael 
Feodorowitz,  acknowledged  as  Grand  Duke.  Tha 
Grand  Duke  thereupon  surrendered  to  the  King 
of  Poland  several  provinces,  towns,  and  castles, 
and  it  was  agreed  Uiat  he  should  exercise  no  hoa* 
tilities  against  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Eethouia, 
and  Courland. 

This  treaty  was  sworn  to  by  the  King  of  Poland 
at  AVarsaw,  in  presence  of  the  Bussian  ambassador, 
and  by  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersbui^h,  in  presence  of 
the  Polish  ambassador.  By  the  Treaty  of  Stums- 
dorff,  1635,  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  thatpart 
of  Prussia  which  had  been  conquered  by  Oui- 
tavua,  with  the  exceptimi  of  Pilau,  was  sur- 
rendeved  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenhnif^h,  with 
various  other  places  and  towns.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  loss  of  all  the  ^wedish 
contjncsts  east  and  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  from 
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this  period  we  also  date  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  Prussia  in  Germany.  By  the  celebrated  treaty 
negotiated  and  concluded,  1 660,  at  the  convent  of 
Oliva,  near  the  village  of  Sobboth,  in  Poland,  the 
£ing  of  Poland  ceded  several  places  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  while  the  latter  surrendered  his  preten- 
sions to  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  The  Duke  of 
Courland  by  the  same  treaty  was  restored  to  his 
sovereignty. 

The  Cossacks,  whose  descendants  now  fomted 
a  f<miudable  number  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar, 
were  most  of  them  for  a  long  period  under  ihc 
dominion  of  Poland.  Their  revolt  against  the 
latter  caused  a  war  of  thirty  years  between  Bnasia 
and  Poload,  and  the  termination  of  which,  in 
1667,  secuied  for  ever  the  ascendancy  of  the 
former  over  the  latter.  The  coimtry  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  Dnie^  or  Boiysthenes 
flows,  between  the  latitude  of  50  and  53  deg. 
north,  being  about  210  miles  in  length  and  120  in 
breadth,  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
theTJkraine,  or  Little  Russia;  the  word  "Ukraine" 
in  the  Sclavonic  language  meaning  frontier.  This 
country,  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks,  formed,  firom 
its  situation,  a  sort  of  frontier  between  Russian 
Poland,  Little  Tartary,  and  Turkey ;  and  the  city 
of  Kiev,  or  Kioflf,  became  in  1037  the  capital  of 
Russia.  But  afterwards  Eiev  had  its  own  princes, 
who  lost  their  independence  in  1240,  when  the 
country  was  devastated  by  the  Moguls,  who  re- 
mained for  eighty  years  masters  of  Little  Russia. 
In  1366  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  added  the 
Ukraine  to  the  kingdom  of  Polemd ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  Cossacks  became  known  as  regular  miUtaiy 
hordes.  In  1569  Lithuania  was  definitively  in- 
corporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  in 
1579  the  Cossacks  were  by  Stephen  Batcffie  divided 
into  six  r^^enlB,  each  connsting  of  1,000  men. 
They  were  distributed  under  different  banners, 
and  each  Cossack,  knowing  the  banner  to  which 
he  was  appointed,  rallied  to  it  on  the  first  call  of 
war.    Each  regiment  had  its  chief,  or  Hetman. 

"When  Vladislaus,  the  seventh  king  of  Poland, 
contemplated  rendering  the  throne  hereditary  in 
his  own  house,  he  resolved  to  place  the  Cossacks 
in  a  formidable  position ;  but  this  bloody  and  des- 
perate plan  was  suddenly  cut  oflf  by  his  death ; 
and  in  1653  the  chief  of  the  Cossacks  threw  him- 
self on  the  protection  of  Russia,  with  whom,  they 
had  a  common  origin,  a  common  language  and 
religion ;  and  the  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Czar  in  1654  having  led  to  an  immediate  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  the  former  made  several 
ooni|Ufflte,  which  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
retam. 

The  ^at  alliance  which  had  been  formed  in 
the  banning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  between 
Ihe  powers  of  the  North  was  dissolved  by  Poland 
deaertinff  the  alliance  and  by  otlur  de&ctions,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Keustad  in  1721,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  XII.  Meantime  Prussia  and  Russia, 
especially  the  former,  after  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick in  1740,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disordered  ccmdition  of  Poland,  and  in  the  year 
1773  the  first  partition  of  that  kingdom,  or  rather 


oligarchy,  was  completed.  This  first  act  of  robbery 
must  be  chai^d  against  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.,  Maria  Theresa  having  been  actually 
forced  by  the  philosophical  Sovereign  of  PrussiB 
to  accept  a  section  of  the  plunder,  in  order  to  com- 
mit her  afterwards  as  a  participator  in  the  crime. 

It  was  preceded  in  1768  by  the  war  which  the 
Court  of  VersoilleB  excited  the  Porte  to  declare 
against  Russia,  in  order  to  check  the  dangerous 
growing  power  of  the  Czar.  This  was  a  bloody 
war  of  many  batties,  and  the  success  of  the 
Russians  in  most  of  the  murderous  campaigns 
led  to  vast  acquisitions  of  territories. 

It  was  in  1769  that  a  Russian  fleet  first  ap- 
peared  on  the  Meditemmean.  Thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  and  as  many  frigates,  sailed  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Spirito£f,  in  September  of 
that  year;  and  in  April  1770,  a  second  fleet  of 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  fri^te,  under  tiie 
command  of  Yicc-admiral  Elphinstone  (a  British 
subject),  to  join  Spiritoff.  Soon  after,  a  thizd 
squadron,  commanded  by  Yice-admiral  Arff  (a 
Dane),  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  previously  collected 
in  Sardinia,  Leghorn,  and  other  places,  for  the 
combined  Russian  fleet,  by  Count  Alexis  Orlo^ 
brother  to  Catherine's  &vourite.  This  armament 
sailed  for  the  Morea  with  troops,  made  several 
descents  with  littie  success,  until  Orloff  at- 
tacked the  Turkish  fleet  of  ships  and  gal- 
leys, between  Chio  and  Libemos,  Asia  Uinw, 
in  July.  The  flag- ships  of  both  the  Knarion 
and  Turkish  admirals  were  blown  up.  Nearly 
all  the  crews  were  destroyed ;  the  admirals  were 
saved.'  The  Turkish  fleet  then  retreated  to 
the  Port  of  Tchesme,  where  they  were  two 
days  afterwards  all  bnmt  by  uie  Ruamans. 
Several  places  in  the  Morea,  CSiio,  Lemnos,  and 
Mytiline,  were  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  the  in- 
telligence of  these  victories,  and  of  those  in  the 
Crimea,  Wallachia,  and  other  parts  to  the  north, 
by  the  Russian  armies,  caused  the  utmost  con- 
sternation at  Constantinople. 

In  1771  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  e^eciaUy  the  former,  became  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  Russia,  and  a  secret  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  6th  July,  between  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  Porte,  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the 
former  agreed  to  aid  the  latter  by  n^otiation  and, 
if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  to  cause  the  Russian 
army  to  retroat  from  Moldavia  and  Walladiia. 
Those  principalities  were  then  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  with  respect  to  occupation  as  they 
are  at  the  time  we  now  write.  Frederick  acted 
at  the  same  time  with  great  energy  and  candour. 

An  armistice  was  in  consequence  agreed  to  at 
(Kuxgewo,  on  the  Danube,  between  the  Bnssian 
and  Tuildsh  armies,  and  also  between  their  re- 
spective fleets  at  the  Isle  of  Paros.  This  cessatica 
of  armed  hostilities  was  prolonged  until  the  end 
of  the  inaospicioos  congress  held  at  Bucharest  in 
April,  1773. 

The  rupture  of  this  congress  was  solely  owing 
to  the  determination  of  Catherine  not  to  cede 
back  the  Crimea  to  the  Porte.  It^^a,  however, 
been  often  asserted,  that  the  initvence  of  the 
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French  fimbassador  prevented  the  Sultan  firom 
acceding  to  the  decisioa  of  the  Czarina.  War  re- 
commeoced ;  the  Bnasian  general  with  his  army 
crossed  the  Dannhe,  although  boldly  opposed. 
He  besieged  the  strong  fortress  of  SUistna,  hut 
after  many  bloody  assaults,  he  was  as  often  re- 
pulsed, and  General  Weiasman,  who  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  was  killed,  after  per- 
forming several  brilliant  exploits,  which  enabled 
the  Russian  army  to  re-cross  the  Danube.  In 
1773-4  several  battles  were  fought  with  various 
success  and  defeat.  Suwaroflf,  on  the  22nd  June, 
crossed  the  Danube  with  a  part  of  his  army. 
He  occupied  Bulgaria;  and,  after  one  of  his 
generals  gaining  a  decisive  battle,  the  Turkish 
troops,  worn  out  and  ill-&d,  demanded  of  the 
Yizier  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Eaynarji, 
which  was  signed  on  the  21st  July,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Treaty  of  Pruth.  The  stipulations  of  this  ce- 
lebrated treaty,  lilra  those  of  several  others  between 


Russia  and  Turkey,  are  bo  little  known*  inWestem 
Europe,  yet  bo  important,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  actual  relations  of  those  empires  with  each 
other,  that  we  must  reserve  a  summary  of  ihsai 
details  a  future  Kumber. 

T.  u.a. 

(To  he  amtinmd.) 


•  The  authorities  for  this  esnay  on  Bussia  and  Turkey 
are  volumiitous,  and  the  writer  has  examioed  them 
with  great  care,  in  the  face  of  all  t;he  exaggerations  and 
misrepreaeotatioaB  pat  forth  at  this  critical  and  grove 
period  by  visionaiy  enthusiasts  and  impractical  p<di- 
ticisDs. 

Our  anthoiities  are,  chiefly.thatgreat 'Vork,*'LeCorps 
Diplomatique,"  by  Dumont,  and  his  continnators ;  Mar- 
ten's "  Collection  of  Treaties;"  Puffendorff;  Von  Ham- 
mer's "  History  of  the  Turks that  adndrable  work, 
"  Histoirc  Abregee  des  Traites  de  Paix,"  by  C.  G.  Von 
Kach,  continued  by  F.  Schoel,  Councillor  of  the  Prnssian 
Embasay  at  Paris  (Brussels,  183tJ);  Tooke's  "  History 
of  Russia;"  and  various  diplomatio  papers  in  our  pos- 
session, besides  numerous  other  woiks  and  documents  to 
which  we  have  found  it  necesBary  to  refer. 
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O  CRmsTUAs!  jolly  ChiistmaB! 

Is  come  our  hearts  to  cheer, 
Widi  holly  crown'd,  and  mistletoe, 

The  monarch  of  the  year  ! 
With  merry  din  invite  him  in, 

And  heap  the  yule-logs  higher. 
And  pour  the  wine  that  all  may  join 

To  greet  the  good  aid  sue. 

For.  hark !  the  gale  ia  rising, 

The  winds  blow  loud  and  strong, 
And  on  the  gloomy  storm-cloud  thron'd 

Dark  Winter  sweeps  along. 
But  what  care  we !  with  shout  and  glee» 

While  beauty's  eye  shines  bright, 
Blithe  hours  we'll  spend,  and  our  old  friend 

Shall  be  our  guest  to-night. 

O  Christmas !  social  Christmas ! 

In  cottage  and  in  hall, 
To  rich  and  poor  a  welcome  fiiend. 

Alike  helov'd  of  all ; 
To  hear  thy  voice  our  babes  rejoice 

And  clap  their  tiny  hands, 
While  age  with  thee  can  jooimd  be, 

And  join  the  festive  bands. 

With  game,  and  dance,  and  carol, 

We'll  hail  thee  as  of  yore ; 
To  thee,  from  many  a  flowing  bowl 

A  rich  libation  pour ; 
And  wliile  the  snow  in  drifts  doth  blow, 

While  moans  the  dreary  blast, 
Our  mirth  and  joys  shall  higher  rise, — 

Away  our  oares  well  oast 


O  Christmas !  sacred  Christmas ! 

From  yonder  village  bells, 
To  herald  thy  migestic  step. 

The  pealing  music  swells ; 
And  voices  rise  'neatb  midnight  skies. 

In  holy,  solemn  strain, 
To  tell  how  He  of  Bethlehem 

Was  bom  on  earth  to  reign. 

Come,  come  with  ancient  Christmas, 

To  yonder  hallow'd  pile. 
And  hear  the  sounding  anthem  roll 

Along  the  lengthened  aisle; 
With  footsteps  dow,  up  let  ua  go 

Where  our  forefathers  trod. 
To  worship  there,  in  fervent  prayer, 

And  hear  the  man  of  God! 

O  Christmas !  fleeting  Christmas  I 

Thou  ever  beckonest  on, 
Though  memory  dwells  o'er  vanish'd  hopes, 

And  loved  ones  dead  and  gone. 
Thou  must  not  stay,  but  far  away 

Throt^h  Winter  8  dreary  halls. 
To  greet  the  year  then  dost  appear, 

The  bright  new  year  that  calla. 

And  onward,  ever  onward, 

Through  realms  of  frost  and  snow, 
Till  Winter  merges  into  Spring, 

And  wild  March  trumpets  blow. 
Soon  will  the  day,  with  lengthened  ray. 

Foretel  the  summer  flowers ; 
But  while  they're  here,  wiUi  social  cheer, 

We'll  spend  the  Ouistmas  hours. 

Kettering.  J.  A.  L. 
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A  PO 

A  BEAM  of  braided  moonligbt  fell 

Upon  a  sleeping  girl. 
And  shot  its  siWery  lines  athwart 

A  neck  of  dazzling  peaii. 

Her  hands,  like  folded  leaves,  were  olaspt, 

Her  head  serenely  bent, 
Her  spotless  form,  love's  proper  abrine, 
Reclined  in  sweet  content. 

Her  brow  was  polished,  archedf  and  smooth. 

Her  eyes  of  raven  hue, 
Her  lips' were  poutingi  rich,  ripe,  moist, 

And  steeped  in  rosy  dew. 

Her  teeth  were  white  as  garden  drops, 

That  droop  in  wintry  bowers. 
And  gltmmo^  'twixt  her  ruby  lips, 

Like  glow-worms  'neath  the  flowera. 

Her  frolic  curls  of  .jet  embraced 

Dissolvingly  below, 
Upon  a  queenly  sculptured  neck, 

That  mocked  the  Alpine  snow. 
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And  when  those  brilliant  orbs  peeped  out 

Beneath  their  silken  shroud, 
It  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  burst 

Some  daxk  o'ereharging  cloud. 

But  when  the  torch  of  love  lit  up 

Each  calm  unslurabering  eye. 
It  was  as  though  two  stranger  stars 

Were  shining  in  the  sky. 

Her  step  was  musical  and  soft. 
Her  speech  one  stream  of  song. 

Sweet  as  the  dying  swan's  bewail, 
Breezfr-lonng,  borne  along. 

Her  presence  breathed  the  balm  of  heareiit 

One  glance  of  that  dear  face 
Brought  back  earth's  vanished  Paradise — 
Her  long-lost  £den  race. 

S  

Magdalen  HaO,  Oxford. 


POLITICAL 

SOKBSnC. 

The  "Eastern  Question"  has  become  a  regular 
puzzle  to  our  credulous,  diplomatizing  GoTem- 
ment.  When  they  thought  they  had  actually 
"helled  the  cat,"  and  brought  the  Northern  Bear 
to  terms  indicative  of  peace  and  retn^j^ression, 
they  were  themselves  brought  to  a  stand-still  of  a 
sudden  by  the  Turks  taking  the  initiative  in 
warlike  demonstrations.  This  was  quite  unfore- 
seen by  our  sapient  rulers,  who  had  pronounced 
the  passage  across  the  Danube  an  utter  impossi- 
bility at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  therefore 
kept  on  protocolUng  and  negotiating  on  the 
"Eastern  question,"  with  as  much  confidence  as 
if  Old  Kick  ^we  really  mean  the  Czar)  had  been 
divested  of  his  "  bonu,  hoof,  and  tail,  and  become 
anither  mon,"  aa  the  Scotch  minister  benevolently 
anticipated  of  the  Czar's  aich-prototype.  "At 
any  rate,"  said  they,  "  there  can  be  no  fighting 
tall  the  spring,  and  by  that  time  all  will  be  ami- 
cably settled,  the  two  belligerent  armies  remaining 
'in  statu  quo,'  defying  each  other  in  pantomime 
across  the  impassable  Danube." 

A  French  writer  of  the  last  century,  (Helve- 
tius,)  foretelling  a  Catholic  crusade  against  Eng- 
land, says,  "the  sea  is  a  weak  barrier  against 
religious  fanaticism."  Just  so ;  and  the  Danube, 
a stiU  weaker;  so  that  a  consideiable  sprinkling 
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of  this  fianatieism  having  infbsed  itself  ixito  &e 
armies  on  both  sides  that  river,  our  (Jovemment 

were  surprised  one  fine  morning  lately,  on  learn- 
ing that  tiie  most  active  of  the  two  had  actually 
passed  the  "  impassable"  stream,  and  sotmdly 
thrashed  their  opponents,  and  thus  obtained  the 
prestige  of  victory ;  and  that,  upon  a  second 
encounter,  they  had  repeated  the  dose,  and  sent 
their  enemies  to  the  right  about  "  with  a  pro- 
digious flea  in  their  ear."  So  much  for  our 
diplomacy  and  its  results. 

The  Lancashire  "  strikes"  continue  in  full 
force  with  unabated  virulence  anddeatruotiveness; 
the  masters,  in  other  towns  than  Pros  ton  and 
Wigan,  having  found  it  expedient  to  shot  their 
mills,  in  order  to  prevent  their  men  from  aiding 
the  "  tom-outs."  This  will  fearfully  out  off  the 
resources  of  the  latter,  and  spread  miaray  and 
distress,  not  only  amongst  the  operatiTea  them- 
selves, but  aiAongst  the  innocent  and  helpless 
families,  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Ibat  the 
"  turn-outs  "  should  suppose  that  they  catt  hold 
out  successfully  against  the  capitalists,  is  an  ab- 
surdity; and  although  we  do  not  pretend  to 
adjust  the  balance  of  blame,  as  between  the  par- 
ties, which,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  afiair, 
would  be  useless,  we  cannot  but  award  the  meed 
of  folly  to  the  operatives  in  choosing  the  eve  of 
winter,  and  a  slack  time,  for  ^^tdemonstration, 
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whieh,  to  sacceed  at  all,  requires  a  bixsy  time  and 
full  work  to  give  it  efficiency.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  men  have  calculated  on  the  drain  upon 
the  labour-market  by  the  extensiTe  emigration,  to 
xiTgQ  their  clfum  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
trade,  Mjurtnertf  rather  than  wages  as  workmen 
and  Bervants.  Thus,  the  SpiimerB  Committee 
avow  that  they  aim  at  ruling  "the  destinies  ofi 
the  trade;"  aud  accordingly,  when  Mr.  Kaylor 
offered  his  men  an  advance  of  five  per  cent.,  the 
committee  peremptorily  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
and  demanded  ten  per  cent,  in  addition,  or  fifteen 
per  cent. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  our  mind, 
as  to  how  this  internecine  contest  will  terminate. 
All  former  experience  goes  to  show,  that  while 
the  masters  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangerous  expe- 
dient of  yielding  to  this  '*  combined  action  of 
the  whole  body  of  workmen,  they  can,  like  the 
master  engineers,  hold  out,  —  at  an  enormous 
■acrificej  it  is  true, — until  downright  starvation 
drives  ^  operatives  to  submission;  and,  at  the 
t  high  rates  of  provisions,  this  will  not  take 
We  shall  mncerely  rejoice  to  bear,  that 
botii  partaeSf  —  "  letting  bygones  be  bygones," — 
have  mutually  abandoned  tiunr  "comlnned  ac- 
tion ; "  ax^  without  making  a  question  of  "which 
b^on  first,'*  settled  fheir  differences  upon  the 
principles  of  justice,  which  are  always  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  sound  political  economy. 

"We  used  formerly  to  hear  a  great  de^  about 
"justice  for  Ireland,"  when  Daniel  the  Second 
reigned  in  that  country.  "We  confess,  however, 
that  we  never  oould  exactly  make  out  what  was 
comprdiended  in  that  term.  The  items,  in  fiict, 
were  so  numerous,  that  we  compared  the  com- 
pounds  in  our  own  mind,  to  the  medicine  some 
years  ago  advertised  by  a  quack,  as  "the  omni- 
jartotu mats eoi^ulaied from  the  Sermt^^ic fluid!" 
which  "all  the  old  women"  thought  must  be 
an  excellent  specific  because  it  was  incomprehen- 
nble.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Sandy  has  now  taken 
up  tbe  motto ;  and  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes  "  is  alive 
mm  north  to  south,  and  firom  east  to  west,  with 
the  gatiioing  cry  of  "  Justice  to  Scotland ! "  and 
ft  "Ifational  Association  for  the  Vindication  of 
Scottish  lUi^ts"  has  been  formed,  headed  by  Lord 
Eglinton.  A  numerous  meeting  was  held  during 
the  past  month  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  measure 
of  justice  required  was  clearly  and  temperately 
defined.  It  comprehended  the  appointment  o(  a 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  (they  have  one  for 
Ireland, )  amore  equal  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the 
Imperial  expenditure  in  public  works,  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Aipresentatives  in  Parliament, 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  &c.  &c.  The  temperate  manner  in 
which  these  and  other  claims  were  urged,  and  the 
luuDimity  that  prevailed  amongst  those  present, 
is  quite  refreshing,  and  in  a(%ordance  with  that 
sober  good  sense  and  love  of  order,  for  which  the 
Scotch  are  noted.  We  heartily  wish  success  to 
this  movement,  convinced  as  we  are,  that  Scotland 
luB  a  just  claim  to  equal  lights  and  an  equal  par- 
tioiptiioa  in  the  braefits  of  tiie  Imperial  ezpendi< 
tore. 


We  arc  glad  to  learn,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gis- 
bome,  that  the  "Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction 
Company"  have  finally  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting 
the  canal  aonss  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  without  loeke;  and  that  tiie  preli- 
minary expedition  for  completing  the  surveys 
of  the  isthmus  and  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
with  tbe  New  Oranadiau  Oovemment,  will  leave 
England  on  the  17th  December,  under  the  charge 
of  Lionel  Gisbome,  Esq.,  the  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  most  gratifying,  too,  to  learn,  that 
the  Prench,  American,  New  Granadian,  and  Eng- 
lish Governments  co-operate  in  the  undertaking, 
both  as  regards  this  expedition,  and  in  guarantee- 
ing the  permanent  neutrality  of  the  territory 
through  which  the  navigation  is  to  pass. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  Dublin  closed  on  the 
last  week  in  October;  and,  as  a  worthy  Irish 
correspondent  of  ours  remarked,  fully  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  Arct^f  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  some  ten  thousand  pounds  on 
the  balance-sheet  1  We  regret  this  result  the 
mor^  on  account  of  the  general  conviction,  that 
if  it  had  been  kept  open  another  montli  the  defi- 
ciency would  have  been  covered.  A  vast  number 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  who  had  been  absent  the  entire 
summer,  were  then  returning  home,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  with 
their  femilies.  The  failure  also  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Ir^  railway 
companies,  who,  most  impoliticly,  reAised  to 
lower  their  fares  until  the  last  fortnight ;  when 
they  reluctantly  did  this,  the  rush  of  people  from 
the  country  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  visitors. 
In  this  respect  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  companira 
is  in  perfect  contrast  with  those  of  England,  which 
afforded  every  facility  to  the  public  to  witness  the 
.  wonders  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  cholera  continues  its  progr^  through  the 
country  and  t^e  metropolis.  Hitherto  its  march 
has  been  slow ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
approach  of  winter  has  checked  its  ravages,  it  may 
wholly  disappear  before  the  cold  season  is  over. 
It  has  been  particularly  fatal  at  seaports  and  m 
shipboard ;  and  many  emigrant  vessels  have  had 
to  report  an  unusual  number  of  deaths  by  that 
disease  and  diarrhoea. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Court  in  Ireland  sold 
last  week  property  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds,  the  land  fetehing 
from  seventeen  to  thirty  years'  purchase.  The 
good  that  must  result  to  that  country  froxa.  thus 
setting  free  so  large  an  amount  of  landed  property 
is  incfdcxilable,  and  is  apparent  in  all  directions. 

It  is  said  that  Government  are  in  possession  of 
intelligence  that  the  combined  fleets  have  entered 
the  P^k  Sea.  The  tenders  for  the  contracts  for 
supplying  the  French  fleet  witJt  provisions,  during 
the  period  they  shall  remain  in  the  Bosphoms, 
or  the  Black  Sea,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  i  6th  November. 

The  intelligence  &om  India  is  far  from  satis- 
i^tory.  The  fkmous  bandit  chief,  Ueatoon,  with 
4,000  or  6, 000  followers,  and  his  collef^^  ICoong 
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Goimg,  with.  6,000,  are  devastating  the  territories 
in  Burmah,  under  British  authority,  and  exercising 
every  kind  of  cruelty  on  the  inlubitants.  They 
are  said  to  be  within  four  days'  march  of  Rangoon, 
where  the  British  force  is  only  800  strong. 

It  is  rumoured  that  an  alliance  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  Kussia  and  the  Government  of 
Cabul ;  to  which  report,  the  foul  assassination  of 
Colonel  Mackeson  gives  a  kind  of  confirmation. 
The  more  probable  supposition,  however,  is,  that 
Bost  Kahomed  is  rather  inclined  to  co-oporate 
with  Enssia  against  the  Turio,  than  against  the 
English. 

In  Australia  the  "  Di^ns"  contlnDe  to  yield 
a  large  amount  of  gold,  but  as  they  now  have  a 
mint  of  their  own,  the  colonists  will  most  proba- 
bly send  the  produce  of  the  gold  fields  over  sea  in 
specie,  instead  of  bullion  or  gold  dust.  A  large 
excess  of  imports,  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  lowered 
the  price  of  goods ;  but  the  excess  is  coiuidered 
so  temporary  and  unimportant  hjr  the  merchants 
acquainted  with  tiiat  portion  of  our  commerce, 
that  they  have  continued  to  purchase  for  &o 
Australian  market,  under  the  conviction  that' the 
enormous  consumption  will  soon  clear  off  any 
surplus  that  may  have  accumulated. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  unexpected  an- 
nouncement that  Sir  George  Clerk  had  arrived, 
with  a  commission  to  make  arrangements  for 
abandoning  the  Orange  River  sovereignty,  has 
again  thrown  the  settlers,  in  that  part  of  the 
colony,  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  ex- 
asperation against  the  Government.  The  reasons 
for  this  determination  have  not  been  made  public, 
nor  was  any  intimation  given  of  it  in  Parliament 
during  the  last  session,  otherwise  it  is  probable 
a  considerable  opposition  would  have  been  raised 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  interests  which 
will  be  sacrificed  by  this  abandonment,  will  be 
considered  by  the  Qovemment,  compmsation 
atrarded  to  uie  sniferers. 

The  "  Friend  of  the  SovereignW"  of  the  ISth 
August,  announces  tiie  death  of  Commandant- 
General  A.  W.  J.  Pretorius,  of  tiie  Trans  Vaal 
Republic,  in  South  Africa.  His  charactOT  and 
history  are  well  knovm  to  our  readers.  Before  his 
death  he  exhorted  his  coadjutors  in  office  to  culti- 
vate the  Mendship  of  the  British  nation. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Caoadas  is,  the  vast  increase  of  emigrants 
fi-om  the  Southern  States  of  America.  These 
poor  fugitive  slaves  now  number  35,000,  and 
form  a  kind  of  border  phalanx  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, that  would  prove  a  powerful  barrier  to  any 
a^^ressive  action  against  it.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  now  leaves  the  slave  no  alternative,  but  to 
abandon  the  States  of  the  Union  as  quickly  as 
possible,  there  being  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot  within  them. 

In  ISgw  Brunswick  the  legislature  has  followed 
the  example  of  that  of  3f  aine,  Massachuffietts,  &c., 
and  have  passed  a  law,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  except  under  specud  license  for  me- 
dical or  scientific  purposes.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction,  that  nothing  but  this  plan  can  pre- 
vent, or  even  mitigate,  the  enormous  and  deadly 
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evils  to  sopiety  arising  from  tiie  free  sale  of  these 
moral  and  physical  poisons,  the  taste  tor  whict 
appears  to  be  rather  on  the  increase  tiian  other- 
wise. The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  "Maine 
Law,"  wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  are  eo  pal- 
pable and  80  beneficial,  that  it  must  recommend 
itself  to  every  man  who  feels  any  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  species.  We  should  heartily  rqoice 
to  see  this  law  introduced  into  the  United  King- 
dom, where  it  is  quite  as  mnch  needed  aa  in  the 
New  World. 

POKEZGK. 

France,  like  England,  is  almost  exdusiv^  oc- 
cupied by  the  all-absorbing  qnet^n  q£  the  Tnzko- 
Rusaianaffair,  which  isas  momentous  to  thatcountry 
as  it  is  to  us.  The  manifesto  issued  by  the  Auto- 
crat on  the  1  st  November,  which  consists  of  a  string 
of  the  most  palpable  folsehoodB,  has  been  responded 
to  by  the  French  Government,  or  rather  by  Lonis 
Napoleon,  in  a  manner  which  will  stii^  the  ^rant 
to  the  quick.  "  It  is  not  exact,"  says  tibia  docu- 
ment, "  to  say  that  Hie  principal  Powers  of  En- 
rope  have  vainly  endeavoured  by  their  exhorta- 
tions, to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte."  IThis  sounds  exceedingly  like  giving  the 
Czar  the  lie  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  "you  say  the 
things  which  is  not ;"  Mid  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
French  Emperor  thus  firm  in  denouncing  a  docu- 
ment doubtless  intended  to  sow  discord  between 
the  two  countries,  which,  of  all  others,  have  now 
the  most  powerful  motives  to  keep  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  amity. 

The  character  of  the  Turks  has  been  raised  in- 
definitely in  the  estimation  of  the  political  world 
by  the  moral  courage  they  have  evinced  in  taking 
the  initiative  by  declaring  war  against  the  invader, 
and  following  up  that  act  Vv  commencing  h<M- 
tilitics.  The  passage  of  the  Danube  at  this  sea- 
son, in  the  fhce  of  a  hostile  army,  was  considered 
an  imposfflbility ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  Turkish  army  with  great  ease,  and 
without  any  oppoation  from  the  enemy  until  they 
had  effected  their  ol^ect.  Then  the  BussianB 
under  Gortschakoff  attacked  the  Tui^  at  Oltenitea, 
but  were  completely  routed  with  considerable  loss. 
A  second  engagement  also  took  place  vrith  a  simi- 
lar result,  which  obliged  the  Russians  to  sound 
a  retreat.  Subsequent  accounts  inform  us  that 
the  heavy  rains  which  fell  had  induced  the  Turkish 
general  to  abandon  the  intention  of  marching  to 
Bucharest,  to  relinquish  all  the  posts  he  occu^ed 
on  the  left  side  of  tiie  river,  with  the  exception  of 
£alafat,  and  to  re-cross  the  Danube  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  without  fighting.  This 
latter  part,  however,  is  a  Russian  account,  trans- 
mitted by  Prince  Gbrtschakoff  to  Vienna,  and  it  is 
in  a  measure  contradicted  by  the  French  consul  st 
Bucharest,  who  reports  that  he  heard  a  continuou 
firing  of  cannon  in  the  direction  of  the  I^ube; 
and  the  Turks  give  the  true  reason  for  re-crossing 
the  stzeam,— the  right  bank  being  more  healthy. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  tuB^,  that,  of  the 
80,000  Russians  who  were  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Fmth,  not  half  of  them  can  be  accounted  for; 
and  that  not  more  than  from  tw^ty  to  thirty 
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tiiotuand  were  ready  to  oppose  the  Turks  on  their 
croesmg  the  river.  The  accounts  received  from 
the  scene  of  action  arc,  in  fact,  so  vague  and  con- 
tradictory, that  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the  truth 
any  further  than  that  all  of  them  admit  the 
Boasians  to  have  been  hcatcn. 

On  the  Aautic  si^  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  is  a 
general  moTement  among  the  Mahometan  i>opa- 
jAtions.  The  Afighanistans  hare  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  to  request  him  to  idlow  the 
ICahometans  in  bis  prorinces  to  take  part  f^ainst 
the  Xtnasians.  And  Abda  Paaha,  the  Turkish 
commander  of  the  army  of  Asia,  had  passed  through 
Erzeroum  and  Ears,  and  entered  Immerita  (a 
Bussian  province  Treated  from  Persia),  and  was 
received  by  the  mountaineers  with  demonstrations 
of  joy.  A  general  attack  was  to  be  made  upon 
the  whole  Russian  line,  which  is  of  very  great 
extent  and  but  weakly  defended.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  contest  will  result  in 
the  separation  of  the  ^ovinces  of  Immerita, 
Georgia,  &c.  from  the  Bussian  yoke,  and  the  en- 
tire expulsion  of  the  Kussians  from  the  plains  at 
fhe  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Czar  will  indeed 
have  "  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,"  for  his  own 
comfort  or  advantage. 

In  China,  the  rerolationiats  are  guning  gnrand. 


Shanghae  is  now  in  tiie  possession  of  the  insur- 
gent army ;  and  wherever  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  Imperial  troops,  the  latter  stand  no 
chance  against  them. 

Brother  Jonathan  is  still  casting  a  longing  look 
upon  Cuba,  and  cannot  relinquish  his  designs.  'We 
had  hoped  that  the  fate  of  the  last  attempt  would 
have  effected  his  conversion  to  sometlung  like 
political  honesty ;  but  it  is  his  ruling  passion. 

The  harvest  in  America  has  been  an  abundant 
one,  and  the  States'  merchants  calculate  upon 
having  two  and  a  half  million  qusrtors  of  wheat 
to  spare  for  exportation.  According,  however,  to 
the  present  rate  and  ^portion  of  the  Bhi|mi6nt8| 
not  more  than  one-third  of  that  quantity  will  crane 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  will  go  but  a  little 
way  towards  the  supply  of  our  deficiency. 

A  vessel  ftwm  St.  Petersbuigh  has  arrived  at 
Hull,  which  reports  that  the  Imperial  Guard, 
70,000  strong,  has  been  ordered  out  and  reviewed, 
and  that,  to  a  man,  they  volunteered  to  march  to 
the  Principalities,  if  required.  The  Emperor  was 
much  affected,  it  is  said,  -by  this  demonstration  of 
loyalty,  but  expressed  a  hope  that  God  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  £ot  it.  The  Bussian  fleet  in 
the  Baltic  has  been  laid  np  in  winter  qaarters. 
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Fitftona ;  taU  Australia  JWuv,  or  Port  PhiU^  Dis- 
triet  of  New  South  Wales:  Imng  an  kittorieai  and 
deseripiivs  Aeeount  of  the  Cohny  and  its  Qold 
Mines.  By  William  Westoabth.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin  and  Mazslull. 
1653. 

Tmt  gold  country  and  the  divings  have  formed  a 
very  prolific,  and  we  doubt  not  a  profitable  sub- 
ject for  writers  of  all  grades.  Mr.  "Westgartb 
comes  comparatively  late  into  the  field,  but  he 
has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  latest  news, 
and  is  therefore  all  the  more  acceptable.  Ko 
man  has  bad  better  opfiortnnities  of  collecting  in- 
formation, and  no  writer  that  we  are  aware  of 
has  given  a  picture  so  com|dete  in  all  its  parts  of 
what  is  going'  on  at  the  present  moment  at  the 
other  side  of  the  ^be.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  no  common  observer ;  he  sees  deeper  than  the 
vaxSaxsa  of  things;  and  the  refleotlTe  reader  who 
dudl  follow  luza  through  his  wandoings,  will 
find  his  remarks  tempered  with  a  philosophy 
more  fban  superficial,  and  in  all  cases  witli  prac- 
tical common  sense.  His  illustrations  of  the 
sqxiatting  system,  of  which  we  at  home  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  notion,  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  introduce  us  to  a  mode  of  life,  which  thou^ 
it  is  not  without  its  charms,  a  man  may  well 
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ponder  over  before  he  enibnices  it.  His  specu- 
lations upon  &e  efibct  of  the  goM  discoveries 
are  reasonable  and  sensible,  not  calculated  to  ex- 
cite unnecessary  alarm,  but  yet  demanding  the 
serious  consideration,  and  it  may  be  preparation, 
of  those  likely  to  be  most  damaged  by  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metal.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
he  remaricSf 

That  many  individaals,  having  a  fixed  money  pro- 
perty or  incomej  may  hereafter  be  injured  by  this  pn>- 
speotive  depredation  of  gold.  Slow  as  may  be  the 
progress  of  ttis  decline,  and  graduated  downwards  by 
the  opposing  powets  of  inventive  indostiy,  and  by  suc- 
cessive natnraJ  causes,  whose  combined  (meraUon  is  in- 
iinitely  more  ameliorative  in  this  question  than  tiie  mo^it 
cons  animate  legislation,  nevertheless  the  fixed  annual 
mite  of  the  wkunr  and  the  pensionaiy  will  become  year 
after  year  of  less  and  less  avail,  eflbcting  a  change  in  tlie 
circomBtances  of  these  parties  not  the  less  real  because 
perhaps  imperceptible  even  to  the  recipieuts  themselves. 
Such  parties  are  holders  of  coaBideraUe  amounts  of  the 
public  stocks,  and  will  eling  to  the  yeariy  diminishing 
pittance  with  apotnotio  faiut,  whioh  nothing  in  the  pre- 
aeat  or  the  future  can  in^air. 

He  deprecates,  however  ^and  ve^  wisely),  a 
change  in  the  currency  which  would  neutnuize 
the  impending  national  saving,  and  prefers  that 
the  Qoveinment  should  admimster  a  gracious  and 
wdl-appiedated  xeHef  of  some  fisw  milliinis  stor- 
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ling  to  Beveral  hnndreda,  perhaps  thonsands  of 
poor  recipients^  thau  wantonly  dismiss  to  the 
-winds  of  Btock-exchange  speculation  an  approach- 
ing natioiud  saving,  possibly  of  many  times  that 
amount. 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  di^^ngs,  giving  us 
a  graphic  aocount  of  his  journey  over  the  fright- 
ful roads,  and  painting  many  animated  pictures 
of  life  and  labour  upon  the  spot.  He  deecribes 
fhe  Bendigo  goU  flelos  as  crowded  with  the  toilers 
of  all  nations,  Oennans,  Swiss,  Frenchmen,  Ame- 
ricans, Dutch,  New  Zealanders,  Malays,  and  China- 
men, some  of  them  working  laboriously  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

In  these  enthosiaatio  pursoite  seriooB  accidents  were 
frequent,  from  the  impatience  and  negligence  of  aU  par- 
ties. In  every  locality  of  auriferous  repute,  the  com- 
peting diggers  thronged  so  thickly  together,  that  very 
insufficient  surface  space  was  left  for  the  ejected  matter  in 
Binking  their  pits.  There  was  nanaUy,  therefore,  axonnd 
each  pit  a  pile  of  gravel,  earth,  and  stones,  rising  at  a  very 
unsafe  angle,  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  excavation. 
The  slightest  dii!turbance  above  was  ever  rolling  down  a 
dangerous  shower  upon  the  heads  of  those  below,  and 
long  lines  of  pits  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  and  devions 
Toad-ways  were  exposed  to  the  additional  danger,  from 
wi  inceasant  throng  of  trucks  and  wheelbarrows,  oarts  of 
gravel,  and  waggons  of  provisions,  horsemen  and  foot- 
men, pressing  backwards  and  forwards  with  eqtial  impa- 
tience and  negligence  in  their  exciting  vocation.  A  blow 
on  the  head  firom  a  descending  quartz  nodule  had  become, 
therefore,  as  familiar,  and  nearly  as  harmless,  to  a  sturdy 
digger,  as  the  punch  of  an  iron  waddy  upon  the  skull  of 
an  aboxiginBl  lubra,  whose  noisy  jealousy  amongst  her 
several  rivals  had  disquieted  the  family  wigwam,  and 
worn  out  the  patience  of  a  common  husband.  More 
aerioos  injuries  arose  from  the  falling  in  of  the  sides  of 
the  pits,  and  particularly  of  the  lateral  borings,  which 
were  far  too  hastily  and  unmethodically  executed.  One 
seriotiB  and  fatal  accident  was  reported  on  the  day  of  oor 
visit,  and  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  A  depth  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  excavating  a  pit,  had  brought  the  miners 
to  some  porous  bed,  through  which  the  water  began  to 
ooze  into  the  hole,  threatening  to  render  the  claim  use- 
less. An  experienced  digger  would  most  likely  at  this 
point  have  at  once  decided  to  abandon  the  place  as  hope- 
leas.  The  party,  however,  determined  to  stick  to  their 
laboQiB,  and  eommenced  "baling  out."  After  a  brief 
attempt  during  which  the  inoreasing  waters  had  by 
degrees  undermined  the  pit,  the  sides  began  to  fall  in,' 
and  a  stick  was  lowered  in  order  to  pull  up  one  of  the 
men  who  had  remuned  below.  This  could  not,  however, 
be  accomplished,  although  the  influx  of  earth  and  water 
had  as  yet  reached  only  to  the  knees.  In  great  alarm, 
therefore,  a  rope  was  next  procured,  which  gave  the  man 
a  better  hold.  But  this  also  proved  in  vain,  and  the 
imm^on  was  now  beyond  the  middle.  Before  any 
ftstening  oonld  be  effected  on  the  person  of  the  stifibrar, 
the  crisis  was  already  at  hand.  He  could  not  be  extri- 
cated ;  and  a  harrowing  spectacle  awaited  a  surrounding 
ovwd,  who  could  scarcely  credit  the  scene  before  them, 
of  a  fellow-creature  deUberately  perishing  almost  within 
toueb  of  a  himdred  able  and  anxious  arms,  tiwt  were  yet 
in  the  harty  of  the  moment,  and  in  the  absence  of  avail- 
able  apparatoa,  quite  powerless  for  any  sttcconr. 

Ladies  being  at  a  premium  in  the  colony,  we 
are  not  muptised  to  find  that  they  take  care  of 
themselves.    The  wives  of  the  di^rs, 

JUthough  desirous  of  appearing  shocked  with  such 
mercenary  matters,  are  occasionally  tempted,  like  Mra. 
Oaudie,  in  the  case  of  the  Eel  Pia  Island's  railway  stock, 
to  inquire  of  their  husbanda  on  an  evening,  how  much 
,5"?^  ^  labours.  The  snl^  is 

WM  dignified  by  a  domefttio  tendenigr.    The  Sydney 


ladies  are  said  to  have  gone,  by  ^d  of  longezperianee, 
considwably  further;  for,  in  attending  diligently  to  tha 
relations  of  cause  and  effi»t  in  the  wool-markiet,  th^ 
had  ascertained  that,  on  a  broker's  report  showing  a 
penny  per  lb.  of  advance  in  price,  an  extra  hcnse  to  the 
carriage  was  quite  an  Bttvnable  amr,ftDm  a  busbaadof 
average  humanity. 

Mr.  Weetgarth  was  introduced  to  a  party  of  four 
diggers  at  work  at  the  "  "White  Hills,"  Bendigo. 
They  had  excavated  a  hole  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  and  struck  the  "auriferous  grit,"  which,  they 
were  then  collecting  and  washing.  Of  this  gri^ 
ev^  bucketful  yidded  from,  two  to  three  ounces 
of  gold,  and  a  cart-load  would  give  nearly  two 
pounds  weight.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
they  lud  spent  conmderable  capital  in  getting  to 
the  neeeasary  depth,  and  were  fortunate  in  reach- 
ing it  at  alL 

We  must  confess  to  some  surpriae  on  learning 
from  our  author  that  the  proportion  of  persons  in 
Melbourne  who  have  deceived  a  good  practical 
education,  of  persons  of  some  cultivation  and 
address,  accustomed  to  social  intercourse  and  to 
some  measure  of  refinement,  is  rather  beyond  that 
which  might  be  found  pertaining  to  a  town  of 
similar  extent  in  Britain.  The  current  noticHi 
here  runs  Tery  much  the  other  way,  and  the 
reports  which  reach  us  of  atrocities  in  Melbounia 
streets  tend  to  strengthen  it.  Of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  diggings,  we 
have  an  amusing  and  graphic  description  in 
Chapter  XI.,  which  contains  also  an  account, 
presait  and  retrospective,  of  the  colonial  press, 
with  the  history  m  detail  of  the  Helbontne 
Argvut  a  newspaper  now  well  known  in  Bngland, 
which  rose  from  small  beginnings  only  a  iew 
years  back  to  a  presooLt  circulation  q£  ten  thousand 
daily,  and  an  inc<nne  from  advertisements  alone 
of  £800  a  week.  Melbourne  sent  70,000  news- 
papers to  England  by  one  vessel  (the  "Harbinger''), 
in  the  month  of  May  last,  besides  40,000  letters. 
The  fact  of  this  enormous  commimicatioii  and 
correspondence  suggests  to  the  author  some  sen- 
sible observations  on  the  colonial  postal  question, 
which  demands  complete  revision  and  refoim. 
The  subject  of  a  low  uniform  ocean  postage  ia  one 
of  daily  increasing  importance,  and  cannot  much 
longer  be  shirked  by  the  legislature. 

Here  we  must  t^e  Ieav&  of  this  volume,  com- 
mending it  to  the  notice  of  all  who  wish  to  be 
agreeably  luformed  upon  a  subject  which,  of  all 
the  al»oxbing  toxica  of  Ihe  day,  ia,  pedtispB,  the 
most  universally  interesting. 


Dudley  Jtonan  :  or  The  Bihle  v.  Mrror.  London : 
Bobert  Hardwicke,  38,  Caiey  Street  Lincohi's 
Inn.  1853. 

Tms  appears  to  be  the  work  of  a  layman,  written 
with  the  view  of  exposing  the  errors  of  Tracta- 
rianism,  by  subjecting  the  new  doctrines  to  the 
test  of  the  Bible.  It  is  written  in  a  candid  and 
liberal  ^irit,  abounds  with  gu^jg^^ffirgument, 
and  appeals  throughout  to  the  reasouiut  common 
sense  of  man,  not  to  his  pregodioed  or  Boctariaa 
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piedileotions.  In  point  of  profimdity  and  solid 
irholeBome  thinking,  Dudley  Ronan  is  very  far 
aboTe  the  average  of  religious  narratives  of  the 
flame  class.  The  worthy  sea  captain,  who  is  the 
ehampion  of  the  truth,  is  at  once  a  better  meta- 
phyflician,  a  better  divine,  and  a  more  accom- 
plished disputant  than  three-fourths  of  the  occu- 
pants of  DOT  modem  pulpits ;  and  that  antagonist 
must  be  something  more  than  a  derer  casuist 
who  shall  sacceed  in  contrcrrertiiig  bis  arguments. 
It  may  jnst  happen  that  fhe  very  peonUarity  of 
tiiifl  book,  which  ought  to  render  it  generally 
acceptable,  the  total  absence,  to  wit,  of  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  bigotry  or  exclusiveness,  may  tend 
against  its  popnlarity ;  but  no  lover  of  trutii  will 
fin!  to  recognize  its  value.  Unlike  too  many 
works  of  an  analogous  kind,  the  story,  which  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  bald  vehicle  for  contro- 
Tersy,  is  in  this  case  one  of  real  interest,  and  rich 
both  in  incident  and  character.  There  is  a  vein 
of  cheerfalness,  often  rising  into  genuine  humour, 
pervading  the  whole,  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
where  the  faculty  of  humour  exists,  a  correspond- 
ing power  of  pathos  where  pathos  is  required. 
We  have  read  Dudley  Ronan  with  much  pleasure, 
and  can  wumly  commend  it  to  the  religious 
public  as  an  excellent  &mily  book,  l^e  cha- 
racter of  Chips  is  admirable—a  genuine  repre- 
■entatum  of  fhe  British  sailor  of  the  better  sort. 


JWcAw**  Ladtea  Memorandum  £ook  ($nd  Pocket 
Mueellany.  1854.  Sudbury:  G.  W.  Fulcher. 
Xondon :  Longman  and  Co. 

Fdxchee's  Pocket  Book  is  this  year,  as  usual, 
quite  a  literary  miBcellany,  teeming  with  good 
things.  Besides  riddles  enough  to  puzzle  us  for 
a  year,  there  are  tales  by  Frank  Fairlegh,  tales  by 
Frances -Brown,  and  a  whole  eollection  of  poems 
by  a  band  of  poets  who  know  how  to  sing  to  good 
purpose.  We  shall  quote  one  of  these  for  which 
-we  expect  our  readers  will  thank  m. 

FOUB  TRAVELLEBS. 

BT  fRlNCES  BBOWK. 

Four  trftTellers  sat  one  winter's  night 

At  Taj  father's  board  bo  free ; 
And  he  asked  them  why  they  left  their  land, 

And  why  they  crossed  the  sea  7 

One  said  for  bread,  and  one  for  gold, 

And  one  for  a  cause  of  strife ; 
And  one  he  came  for  a  lost  love's  sake, 

To  lead  a  stranger's  laSa. 

They  dwelt  unong  our  hamlets  lon^, 

They  learned  each  moontain  way ; 
They  shared  oar  sports  in  the  woodlands  green, 

And  by  the  crags  so  gay. 

And  thqr  were  brave  by  flood  and  fell. 

And  they  were  bhthe  in  hall ; 
But  he  that  led  the  stranger's  life, 

Was  the  blithest  of  them  aU. 

Soma  sdd  the  grief  of  his  youth  had  passed. 

Some  Raid  his  love  grew  cold ; 
Bntnonght  I  know  if  this  were  ao, 

For  the  tale  was  never  told. 


His  mates  they  foimd  them  homee  and  friends. 

As  the  swallow  finds  a  nest; 
We  saw  their  flocks  and  fields  increase. 

Bat  we  loved  him  still  the  best 

Now  he  that  came  to  seek  for  bread,- 

Is  lord  of  my  fatber's  land; 
And  he  that  fled  so  far  from  strifis 

Hath  a  goodly  household  band. 

And  he  that  aought  the  gold  alone 

Hath  wedded  my  sister  f&ir ; 
And  the  oaks  arc  green  and  the  pastures  wide, 

By  their  pleasant  homestecu^  there. 

But  when  they  meet  by  the  winter  fire 

Or  the  shade  of  summer's  vine, 
Xbeir  talk  is  yet  of  a  whelming  stream, 
And  a  brave  life  given  for  mine; 

For  a  grave  by  our  mountfun  river  side 

Grows  green  this  many  a  year— 
Where  the  flower  of  the  four  sleeps  eyermMe, 

And  I  am  a  stranger  here. 


SavUe  House.  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Time 
of  George  the  First  By  AnnLEsrosE  Hill.  In 
two  volumes.   London :  Jtoutledge  and  Go.  1893, 

The  scene  of  this  stirring  romance  is  laid  in  a  spot 
well-known  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
which,  with  its  immediate  snrronndings,  has  been 
for  a  long  time  invaded  by  the  French,  who,  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  bmckl^,  swindlers,  and 
scamps  of  all  natunis,  maintain  thor  position  — 
how,  is  best  known  to  themselres  and  their  vio- 
tims.  The  time  is  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Jacobinism  was  rife  and  daring,  and 
the  Papists  were  persecuted  with  a  rancour  and  a 
rigour  now  only  to  be  imagined — when  the  first 
German  George  gabbled  dog- Latin  to  his  ministers, 
and  paraded  the  ugly  mugs  of  his  Hanoverian 
strumpets  in  the  public  streets,  by  way,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  of  inculcating  lessons  of  royal  morality. 
It  was  the  era  of  Pope,  and  Addison,  and  Lady 
Mary  Montague,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser  notabilities, 
famed  for  their  flow  of  wit  and  lack  of  wisdom, 
and  for  their  abandoned  profligacy.  Savile  House, 
according  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  (which  is  it  ?)  Hill,  was 
then  what  Holland  House  was  at  a  later  period, 
the  resort  of  the  literary,  political,  and  fitshionable 
celebrities  of  Ihe  day ;  and,  in  consequence,  there 
the  reader  meets  with  tiiem.  If  some  of  the  por- 
traitofes  of  individuals  with  whom,  through  their 
writings,  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted,  are  not 
by  any  means  too  like  the  origuuds,  they  are  at 
aU  events  amusing ;  and  being  limned  with  consi- 
derable spirit,  may  be  contemplated  with  pleasure. 
Let  us  quote  a  sample  of  the  conversation  carried 
on  at  a  ball.    Lady  Ifontagus  asks  Pope 

"Who  is  that  precocious  pup,  vith  a  lady's  handker- 
chief dangling  from  his  bntUm-hole?   He  looks  quits 

new." 

"So  he  is,"  said  Pope;  "it  is  yoimg  Warwick,  Addi- 
son's step-son,  who  has  just  returned  from  Italy,  laden 
with  foreign  fashions.  He  is  in  close  attendance  on  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  seems  to  have  identified  himself  as  her 
caoubeo ;  no  doubt  ha  has  served  in  ^at  eapatn^abroad." 

"And  pray  what  is  tt|&tg?[rzjH^  ^^l^^L^treme 
simplicity. 

"A  man,  my  dear,"  replied  Lady  Mary,  "who  passes 
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hii  tlnuwith  Mtoth^r  man's  wife,  but  who  metu  nothing, 
B^rg  nothing,  and  doen  nothing." 

"  I  Boppose  he  stndies  the  text  that  commands  as  to 
bear  each  other's  bardeoB,  and  tianslates  it  literally," 
chimed  Pope. 

"  Ask  Wharton  that,"  wliispered  Lady  Mary,  for  he  had 
again  joined  tbe  party  with  Madeline ;  "  methinks  he 
would  gladly  shift  his  burden,  if  he  could  find  some  other 
man  who  would  be  fool  enough  to  bear  it" 

"As  yourhnitband  has  done,"  said  Wharton,  withsome 
spleen;  "  but  he  hae  been  more  fortunate  than  I,  and 
has  shifted  his  incubus  to  the  back  of  your  Mend  Pope, 
who,  cripple  as  he  is,  is  yet  Atlas  enough  to  boar  so  light 
a  fardel." 

This  is  coarse  enough,  at  any  rate,  for  the  period, 
bnt  not  more  so  perhaps  than  the  actual  manners 
of  tivb  day,  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  hitve  spoken  aa  nnceremoniously  as  they 
'wrote.  The  story,  the  plot  of  which  is  too  intri- 
cate for  explanation  here,  ia,  upon  the  whole,  a 
good  one;  the  events,  which  are  startling,  suc- 
ceed each  other  rapidly  and  dramatically ;  and  the 
denouement,  though  m  our  view  anything  but 
satisfactory,  is  ingeniously  brought  about.  The 
narrative  is  principally  occupied  with  the  details 
of  a  daring  and  atrocious  plot,  in  which  Uadeline, 
whom  many  will  regard  as  the  heroine  of  the 
romance,  is  the  principal  actor,  and  at  the  eame 
time  the  deluded  tool.  A  canting,  hypocritical 
renegade,  Hitchmough,  is  the  dark  and  bloody 
villain  of  the  tale,  and  to  him  poetical  justice  is 
finally  dealt  out  by  the  gallows'  cord.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  story  ends  so  miserably  by  the 
death  of  poor  Edith,  the  best  of  all  the  autiior's 
creations.  She  might  have  surviTed,  to  the  im- 
proyement  of  the  work  in  every  respect,  and  with- 
out any  dam^  to  the  moral  sought  to  be  en- 
jbreed.  Her  mother^s  &nlt  is  sofBeiently  expi- 
ated without  the  daughter's  deattk,  whim  every 
reader  will  feel  inclined  to  resent  as  a  practic^ 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  author.  From  the  fact 
that  the  machinery  of  this  very  exciting  drama 
does  not  work  very  smoothly  —  that  while  the 
puppets  dance  we  see  the  strings  which  move 
them —  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  young  writer.  If  bo,  wc  have  good 
hopes  of  him  or  her,  and  shall  look  again  for  the 
name  of  Addlestone  Hill  upon  a  title-page. 


On  tht  Smote  Came  of  Epidemic  Dieeeues.  Farts  I. 
and  n.  Tha  Cait$e  of  Blight  and  Peetilenee  in  the 
Vegetable  Creation.  The  Prevention  and  Treatment 

.  of  Diteaee  in  ,the  Potatoe  wid  other  Crops,  hou- 
don:  Hatehard,  Fiocadilly.    1841. 1846,  1863. 

Ik  these  several  works,  which  are  all  well- written, 
and  remarkably  well-reasoned,  Mr.  Parkin  seeks 
to  establish  the  theory,  that  the  plagues  and  epi- 
demics which  at  various  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  assailed  and  so  fearAilly  devastated 
both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  are  all  due  to  vol- 
canic action  in  some  form  or  other.  Whether  he 
is  right  or  wrong  —  and  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
from  observations  wo  could  not  avoid  making 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  1849,  that 
much  could  be  said  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question— he  has  yet  rendered  service  to  science 


and  to  mankind  by  the  elaborate  discussion  of  flu 
subject  contained  in  the  above  separate  publica- 
tions. He  is  an  anti-contagionist,  on  the  Wrongest 
grounds  and  the  strongest  convictions.  According 
to  him,  the  deleterious  elements  which  pcnaonoor 
crops  of  food  and  decimate  the  human  race,  art 
generated  in  subterranean  reservoirs,  and  diffused 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  along  particular 
lines  of  the  earth's  surface  subjected  to  volcanie 
action,  which  lines  he  shows  to  be  identical  with 
Hhe  line  of  march  of  epidemic  diseases.  Thus  be 
arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  place*  and  not 
persons  which  are  infected  at  epidemic  periods. 
His  arguments  are,  at  this  crio^  well  worthy  of 
tbe  attention  of  medical  men,  mid  of  indeed 
interested  in  the  executimi  of  sanitary  meaanres. 
They  are  baaed  upon  an  extennve  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  operation  of  epidemic  disease 
for  the  last  five  centuries  — to  the  details 
which  wo  refer  the  reader  for  matter  of  exciting, 
though  not  very  consolatory,  interest  at  the  present 
time. 


A  Love  Story;  being  the  History  of  the  CourttUf 
and  Marriage  of  Dr.  Dove,  of  Doncaster.  By 
tlie  late  Robert  Socthet.  (Traveller's  Library, 
Part  50.)    London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

Tub  narrative  of  Dr.  Dove  and  his  Deborah  is 
femiliar  to  most  of  us,  through  tbe  medium  of 
"  The  Doctor,"  &c.  "We  cannot  agree  with  the  edi- 
tor in  the  high  praise  he  accords  to  this  story  ;  but 
it  is  a  chanmng  fi-agment,  suggestive  of  a  beiauti- 
ful  whole  which  should  have  existed,  but  never 
exist.  The  few  characters  introduced  are  limned 
to  the  life,  but  the  story  ia  bald  in  the  extreme, 
and  is  disfigured  by  much  obsolete  nonsense  about 
the  corrupting  innuence,  forsooth,  of  cotton  feo- 
tories,  and  the  solemn  duty  of  a  parson  not  to 
preach  sermons  of  his  own  composition.  The 
following  is  a  whimsical  illustration  of  Soixthey's 
idea  of  a  poor  man's  religion: — 


"  Well,  Master  Jackson,"  said  his  minister,  walking 
homewanl,  after  service,  with  an  industnons  labourer, 
who  was  a  constant  attendant;  **well,  Master  Jackson, 
Sunday  must  be  a  blessed  day  of  i«st  for  yon,  who  work 
so  hard  all  the  week !  and  you  make  a  good  use  of  the 
day,  for  you  are  always  to  be  seen  at  church." — "Ay, 
sir,"  rephed  Jackson,  "  it  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  day !  I 
works  hard  enot^h  all  the  week,  end  then  I  comes  to 
church  o'  Sundays,  and  sets  me  down,  and  lays  my  legs 
up,  and  t-h initio  o'  nothing." 

Soutliey  adds,  ''such  nmt  be  the  r^igion  of 
most  men  of  his  staticm,"  asserting  that  it  is  i 
wise  dispensation  that  it  is  so,  and  tliat  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever  bo  othoidse. 


Temperance  Memorials  of  the  late  Robert  Kettle,  Esq., 
with  a  Memoir  of  hit  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Beid. 
Glasgow:  Scottish  Temperance  League.  London: 
W.  Xweedie,  1853. 

KoBKBi  Kettle  was  a  man  of  whom  Glasgow  has 
reason  to  be  proud.  His  wlwle  life  lafforded  a 
rmarkable  iUu8tnd;i9)iEeoif;\lW|^^id^^i£working 
of  Christian  principle :  he  would  hm  spent  it^ 
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and  did  spend  it,  in  sup^ilying  the  need  of  others ; 
and  shrunk  from  no  labour,  however  great,  in  the 
furtherance  of  a  great  ohjeet.  He  waged  war 
against  the  monster  vice  and  disgrace  of  humanity. 
For  this  service  he  appears  to  have  beea  especially 
qualified.  His  kindness  was  proverhial;  his  sin- 
cerity and  unselfishness  were  above  suspicion ;  his 
humour  and  sarcasm  were  admirable,  and  always 
nnd^  control,  and  exercised  in  the  right  direction ; 
his  style  of  reasoning  was  simple,  forcible,  and 
popular,  and,  judging  &om  the  examples  in  this 
volume,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
and  conviction  of  the  class  of  minds  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  memoir  of  this  amiable 
and  worthy  man  is  a  useful  and  InstmctiTe  piece 
of  biography,  well  deserving  the  serious  attention 
of  young  men  entering  upon  life.  As  for  the 
Memimds,  the  production  of  his  earnest  mind 
and  poTerful  pen,  we  presume  that  in  the  form 
of  tracts  they  are  alre^y  in  the  hands  of  mul- 
titudes. They  cannot  be  too  often  reprinted  or 
too  widely  circulated. 

77te  Kathnal  MiseeUany  for  November,  IdCtS.  Lon- 
don ;  Parker,  Sti-aiid. 

The  papers  for  this  mouth's  Miscellany  are  well 
chosen.  "  TraveUing  in  England "  is  a  lively 
hint  to  both  landlords  and  travellers,  from  which 
both  may  profit.  There  is  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Arago,  which  might  have  been  advantageously 
extended  over  a  page  or  two  more ;  a  useful 
article  on  the  Greek  and  Russian  churches ,-  and 
a  very  pleasant  and  readable  one,  entitled  *'  Some 
Chit-Chat  about  the  Organ,"  which  some  of  our 
Btrong-fingered,  light-footed,  harmonists  will  enjoy 
not  a  lit^.  The  remaining  papers  exhibit  an 
improrement  upon  some  of  the  preTious  numb^ 
bat  are  too  bria  for  a  monthly  seiial. 

Pom$.    By  Anna  Blackwell.    London :  John 

Chaitman,  142,  Strand.  1853. 

Miss  BucicwELL  grinds  a  sort  of  poetic  organ, 
very  tuneftiUy  and  harmoniously  ■  set,  but  to  a 
stock  of  venerable  melodies  as  old  as  the  hills. 
"We  feel  convinced,  as  we  read,  that  sho  could  go 
on  in  the  same  strain  till  Doomsday,  if  she  chose, 
without  wandering  from  the  respectable  beaten 
track.  She  has  a  profound  respect  for  old  truisms, 
and  sets  them  to  odd  metres,  which  latter  consti- 
tute her  chief  claim  to  originality.    We  shall 

2uote  the  introductory  morceau,  though  why  it 
iould  be  called  "  Fiat  Lux  "  is  hard  to  say. 

The  opol-hued  and  many-perfumed  Morn 

From  Dark  is  bom ; 
From  oat  the  gloomy  vomb  of  eboa  Kight 

The  stars'  soft  light. 

Gems  in  the  rayless  caverns  of  the  earth 

Have  their  slow  birth ; 
From  wondrous  alchemy  of  winter  hours 

The  summer  lowers. 

Tbe  bitter  waters  of  the  restless  main 

Give  gentle  rain ; 
The  rotting  seed,  the  fading  bloom,  restore 

The  last  year's  store. 


Through  weary  ages,  full  of  Rtrife  and  rath, 
Thought  reaches  Truth ; 

Through  efforts  long  in  Tain,prophetio  need 
Begets  the  Deed. 

Wise  orderings  of  varioat  Tones  afford 

The  ftill  accord; 
Co-ordinated  Farts,  as  cycles  roll, 
Jhe  perfeet  vhole. 


History  of  the  Anti-Com  Law  League.  By  Abchi- 
BALD  Prentice.  Vol.  II.  London:  W.  and  F.  G. 
Gash,  Bishopsgate-street.  1853. 

This  eecond  volume  of  Kr.  Prentice's  work  con- 
tiunes  the  history  of  the  Anti-Cwn  Law  League 
fnnn  the  opening  of  the  Free  Trade  HaU,  T&aa.' 
cheater,  in  1843,  down  to  the  final  triumph  and 

dissolution  of  the  League  in  Kay,  1846.  These 
volumes  form  a  valuable  and  important  record  of 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  politico-commercial  history 
of  the  world ;  a  fact,  the  progress  of  which  will 
never  be  erased  from  the  memories  of  mankind, 
and  whose  influence  will  remain  to  all  succeeding 
generations.  Already  is  the  success  of  the  League 
regarded  as  the  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood ; 
of  probity  over  knavery  in  high  places ;  and  the 
day  will  come  when  men  will  wonder  why  such 
a  combination  of  forces  was  needed  to  perform  a 
simple  act  of  justice,  which  common  sense  and 
conunon  honesty  should  have  brought  about  wif^' 
out  its  instigation.  These  volumes  should  hare  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  Fnglish  jtattiot. 
They  will  teach  him  what  virtoe  Uiere  is  in  com- 
bination in  &T0UT  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  show 
him  how  to  set  to  work  when  he  wotQd  win  from 
his  oppressors  the  right  to  be  free. 


A  Narrative  of  Practical  Experxmentt  uiith  the 
Divining  Bod.  By  F.  Phippek.  London :  Bobert 
Haidwicke.  18&3. 

This  pamphlet  details  a  series  of  extraordinary 
and  Buccessfiil  experiments  made  fbr  the  pumiae 
of  detecting  water  and  minerals  in  the  bow^  ot 
the  earth,  by  one  Charles  Adams,  a  Somersetshire 
labourer.  The  story  is  but  clumsily  told,  and  it 
does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  is  the  anthor's 
design  in  publishing  it.  "We  are  not  aware  that 
anything  new  is  stated  on  the  subject,  unless  it  be 
that  specific  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of 
the  talismanic  rod.  These  we  shall  copy  for  the 
behoof  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  dioose  to 
make  the  es^erimenti  ftom  which  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate mubh  good. 

Irstbcchons  to  Persons  endeavouring  to  ateerttUnk 
whether  or  not  they  poneit  the  gift  or  power  of  "  Dowb- 
INQ." 

Go  to  a  hedge  and  cat  from  it  a  forked  twig  of  haielf 
or  Kkiuthom,  of  ona  or  two  years'  growth.  Gut  off  Uie 
small  sprouts  or  bntDfihes.  Then  puce  the  end  of  each 
fork  between  the  second  and  tHrd  fingers  of  each  hood, 
and  apply  your  handa  closely  to  each  side  of  your  body 
just  below  the  short  ribs.  Keep  the  rod  in  a  horizontiu 
position,  and  walk  slowly  over  the  ground  under  which 
yoa  imagine  tbe  sougfat-for  treasure  lies.  If  fpu  possess 
the  power,  and  anive  over  the  hidd«m  oltjeot  of  your 
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search,  tita  fork  vill  eitlier  1»e  repelled  with  force  back 
agiunst  the  chest,  or  attracted  downwards  toward»  the 
earth.  ExperimeotH  have  beoit  made  with  divining  rods 
of  iron  and  copper  wirp  :  Ijotli  acted ;  the  copper  best, 
and  us  well  as  the  wooden  twii;s." 


Th^  Last  Fruits  off  an  Ohl  Tree.    Ry  Walter 
Satage  I^sdor.    Ix)ndon':  Edward  Moxon.  IH^.'i. 


ans,  become  Christians  at  their  Insure.  We  must  brigade 

them  before  baptism. 

Nfifelrode.  It  is  singular  that  this  nccessi^  never 
struck  those  roli'-ioua  men,  who  are  holding  Peace  am- 
\  feronces  in  Tariuus  parts  of  Europe. 

Hick.  One  of  them,  I  remember,  tried  to  persuade  the 
I  people  of  Kngland,  that  if  the  bankers  of  London  woolA 
j  negotiate  no  loan  with  me,  I  could  carry  on  no  war. 

Sens.  Wonderful!  how  ignorant  are  monied  men  of 
!  money  matters.   Yonr  Majesty  was  grarionsly  pleased  to 
listen  to  my  advice  when  hostilities  seemed  uievitable. 


Teb  writinga  of  "Walter  Savago  Landor  are  greatly  1 1  ^as  desirous  of  raising  the  largest  loan  possible,  that 
more  admired  and  praised  than  read.  Wo  place  I  none  should  be  fortlicoming  to  the  urgency  of  oUiers. 
thoBe  two  tall,  closely-printed,  treasure-laden 
volumes  upon  our  shelves,  and  there  they  stand, 
day  after  day,  and  month  after  month,  waiting 
for  a  conTenient  season,  an  opportunity  for  deli- 
berate perusal,  which,  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  this  fast-living  age,  rarely  comes.  They  will 
not  bear  to  be  lightly  handled,  to  be  cursorily 
dipped  into  dow  and  then,  and  thrown  aside  as 
suddenly ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  generally  suited 
to  the  present  popular  taste,  which  is  a  taste  for 
gossip,  and  chit-chat,  and  extravagance,  and  ela- 
borate trifling.  They  demand  a  "  fit  audience," 
and  though  that  audience  bo  few  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  likely  to  bo  fewer,  but  to  increase 
and  multiply  by  degrees  as  the  faculty  of  philo- 
sophic thought  extends  with  the  multitude,  and 
the  growth  of  a  correct  tasto  leads  to  a*  more 
general  and  just  appreciation  of  what  is  finished 
and  complete  in  literary  art.  Their  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  originality,  fertility,  and  poetic 
imaginativeness,  qudities  never  suddenly  recog- 
nized by  the  mass  of  readers,  because  the  mass  of 
readers,  unfortunately,  have  not  these  qualities  in 
thomselves.  Then,  again,  they  are  learned,  far 
beyond  the  average  erudition  even  <^  reading  men, 
and  this  alone  would  bar  them  from  a  very  wide 
popularity. 

The  v(uume  which,  under  the  above  charming 
title,  Mr.  Landor  has  now  published  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Madiai,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  free  from 
the  last-mentioned  objection.  The  lai^or  pro- 
portion of  the  papers  are  on  popular  subjects,  and 
topics  of  interest  at  the  moment.  These  do  not 
require,  and  are  not  Busceptiblo,  of  the  same 
elaborate  finish  which  mark  most  of  the  author's 

previous  labours.    The  author  apologises  in  his  _   

preface  for  the  absence  of  this,  alleging  that  on  |  To  say  nothing  of  the  massacres  in  Ceylon,  your  majesty 
artist  cannot  work  so  effectively  in  sandstone  as  ]  well  knows  what  atrocities  her  commissioner  has  long 


At  that  verj-  moment  your  Majesty  had  in  your  coffm 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  exi)enditure  of  three  cam- 
pHijj'ns.  Well  may  yonr  Majesty  smile  at  this  computa- 
tion, and  at  the  blindness  that  suggested  it.  For  never 
will  your  Mf^esty  send  an  army  into  any  part  of  Europe 
which  shall  not  maintain  itself  there  by  its  own  prowess. 
Your  cavalry  will  seize  all  the  pro\ision8  that  are  not 
ptored  up  wiUiin  the  fortres^^es  ;  and  in  every  army  those 
nre  to  be  found  who  for  a  few  thousand  roubles  are  ready 
to  blow  up  their  mmution-waggons.  We  know  by  name 
almost  eveiy  discontented  man  in  Europe. 

Is'ieh.  To  obtain  tliis  information,  my  yearly  expensea 
do  not  exceed  the  revenues  of  half-a-dozen  Engli^ 
bishops. 

jYi'cft.  I  hated  him  (Napoleon)  for  his  insolence,  and 
I  despised  him  alike  for  his  cowardice  and  falsehood. 
Shiiiiie  is  the  surest  criterion  of  humanity.  Where  one 
is  wanting,  the  other  is.  The  bcosits  never  indicate  sbanie 
in  a  state  of  nature :  in  society  some  of  them  require  it ; 
Itnnaparte  not.  He  neither  blushed  at  repudiating  a 
modest  woman,  nor  at  supplanting  her  by  an  immodeet 
one.  Holding  a  pistol  to  the  father's  ear,  he  ordered 
him  to  dismount  from  his  carriage;  to  dehver  op  his 
ring,  his  watch,  bis  chain,  hia  seal,  his  knee-bnekle; 
stripping  off  galloon  fVom  trouser,  and  presently  trouaer 
too.  Caught,  pinioned,  sentenced,  he  fell  on  both  knew 
in  the  mud,  and  implored  this  poor  creature's  inter- 
cession to  save  him  from  the  hangman.  He  neithtt 
blushed  at  the  robbery  of  a  crown,  nor  at  the  fabrication 
of  twenty.  He  was  equally  unprateful  in  public  life  and 
in  private.  He  banished  Barras,  who  promoted  and  pro- 
tected him ;  he  calumniated  the  French  admiral,  v^OH 
lleot  for  his  own  safety  he  detained  on  the  sbMes  of 
Egypt,  and  the  English  admiral  who  defeated  him  in 
Syria  with  a  tenth  of  his  force.  Baffled  as  he  often  wis, 
and  at  lust  fatally,  and  admirably  as  in  many  circum- 
stances ho  knew  how  to  be  a  general, never  in  any  did  he 
know  how  to  be  a  |;!entleman. 

Nei9.  England,  nre,is  indeed  tranquil  at  home,  but 
that  home  in  a  narrow  one,  and  extends  not  across  the 

Irish  Channel.  Every  colony  is  dissatisfied  and  dis. 
turbed.   No  faith  has  been  kepi  with  any  of  them 


in  alabaster  and  marble.  This  may  be  true  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  your  true  artist  lives  in  his 
material,  whatever  it  may  be.  Even  a  dab  of 
clay  in  Uie  hands  of  Michael  Angelo  shall  become 
animate  with  godlike  action :  and  so  it  is  here  — 
the  sandstone  heroes  of  Mr.  Landtn*,  the  selfish 
despots,  ttie  wily  knaves  of  modem  days,  live  as 
Hvingly  in  the  new  volume  as  do  Feiiclcs  and 
Abasia,  Soccacio  and  Petrarch  in  the  old  ones ; 
and  tiiey  have  all  the  advantage  of  being  better 
imderstood,  because  all  the  world  knows  what  they 
are  talking  about.  TVe  must  make  one  or  two 
extracts  from  an  Imaginary  conversation  between 
Nicholas  and  Ncsselrode,  as  an  exhibition  of 
Russian  sentiments  on  subjects  of  present  moment. 


exercised  in  the  Seven  Isles.  England  looks  on  and  ap- 
plauds, taking  a  hearty  draught  of  Ijethe  at  every  sound 
of  the  scouiT^e. 

Nick.  Nesselrode!  you  seem  indignanL  I  aee  only 
the  cheerful  sparkft  of  a  fire  at  which  our  dinner  is  to  be 
dressed ;  we  shall  soon  sit  down  to  it ;  Greece  must  not 
call  me  away  until  1  rise  from  the  dessert ;  1  will  then 
take  my  cofiee  at  Constantinople.  The  crescent  ere  lonfc 
will  become  the  fUll  harveet-moon ;  our  rea^Sra  hvt 
already  the  sickles  in  their  hands. 
Ne»t.  P'ngland  may  grumble. 

Nick.  So  she  will.  She  is  as  ready  now  to  grumble  as 
she  was  formerly  to  fight.  She  grumbles  too  eariy;  sbe 
tiRiits  too  late.  Extraordinary  men  are  the  English. 
'I'hey  raise  the  husting.s  higher  than  the  throne ;  and,  to 
make  amends,  being  resolved  to  build  a  new  palace,  thej 
push  it  under  an  old  bridge.  The  Cardinal,in  his  wa;  to 
the  abbey,may  in  part  disrobe  at  it.  Noble vestej-room! 
where  many  habiliments  arej(!h^(red.v^  ■Qfl'''^'^™^  ^"^^ 


^^t*^  ^ ^^'^^i^fi)  yronXd  \teeom9  my  cote!  wheie  carrier-pureona  and  fantai©  and  croppef* 
■ubjecta,!  would  let  them,  as  I  have  let  other  Mahomet- 1  mtermi  -   


itermingle  with  the  more  ordinary,  bill  and  coo,  nSf 
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and  Bmootheo  tiieir  feathers,  and  bend  their  Tersicolor 
necks  to  the  eeme  com.  It  is  amusing  to  look  at  a  play* 
ground  of  striped  tops,  humming,  whirring,  wavering, 
nov  (Uppng  to  this  sid?  now  to  that,  wbipt  from  the 
centre  to  the  circamference  of  the  court-yard ,  and  losing 
all  distinctness  of  colour  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion. 
We  are  consistent,  Nesselrode.  We  can  sit  qniet  and 
look  on.  I  am  fortunate,  another  may  say  judicioa*?,  in 
my  choice  of  instnmients.  The  English  care  more  about 
the  organ-loft  than  the  oi^an,  in  tlie  construction  of 
which  they  employ  stout  bellows,  but  look  httle  to  the 
keys  and  stops.  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  fluently  for  hours 
together,  anit  that  was  enough :  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  a  million  a  week  in  expeditions.  Canning  issued 
atate  papers  of  such  elaborate  lacework,  that  ladies 
might  make  shrouds  of  them  for  their  dead  canaries.  Of 
Castlereagh  you  know  as  much  as  I  do.  We  blew  snnff 
into  his  eyes,  and  gave  him  the  boxes  to  carry  home. 
He  has  the  glory  of  being  the  third  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.  Pitt  sharpened  the  sword  of  Booa- 
parte  and  placed  the  iron  crown  npon  bis  head.  He  was 
the  cooper  who  drew  together  and  compacted  the  barrel, 
by  setting  on  fire  the  chips  and  shavings  and  putting 
them  in  the  centre. 

Nen.  Small  is  the  expenditure  of  keeping  a  stop- 
vatch  under  the  pillow,  and  an  alarum  at  the  bedside. 
For  less  than  ten  thousand  crowns  yearly,  year  majesty 
knows  the  movements  of  every  dangerous  demagc^ue  on 
the  Continent.  To  gratify  your  majesty,  no  less  than  his 
majesty  of  Naples,  the  Chevalier  tirahom,  then  a  minister 
of  England,  gave  infonnalion  against  the  two  brothers 
Bandiera,  by  which  they  were  seized  and  shot. 

Nick.  I  hope  we  shall  see  the  chevalier  once  more  in 
office. 

Prom  the  poetical  portion  of  this  volume  which, 
besides  some  novelties,  contains  a  goodly  number 
of  pieces  already  familiar  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  ^e  journals,  select  the  follow- 
ing SB  proTOoative  of  mirth, 

PHELIM'S  PRAYEE  TO  ST.  VITUS. 

There  was  a  damsel  ill  in  Limerick 

Of  that  distemper  which  impels  the  nerves 

To  motion  withont  will ;  a  dance  'tis  called. 

Of  which  Saint  Vitus  is  the  dancing  master. 

Phelim  O'Morrough  saw  the  damsel  late 

Becovered  from  Uiia  malady ;  he  asked 

What  was  it  called?  who  cured  it  ?  having  heard, 

Homeward  he  hastened ;  yet  before  the  porch 

Of  the  first  chapel  lying  on  the  road 

He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  thus  he  prayed ; 

"  Ah  !  now,  St.  Vitis !  may  it  ple^  yer  Honor ! 

Ife  know  as  well  as  any  in  the  world 

I  nvtar  troubled  ye,  and  seldom  yours 

By  father's  side  or  mother's,  or  presumed 

To  give  the  master  of  the  house  a  wink, 

Or  bother  his  dear  son  about  my  wife. 

But  now  1  know  what  ails  her,  I  would  fain 

Jist  tell  ye  what  she  suffers  from  — Uie  same 

As  lately  visited  Peg  Corcoran, 

At  the  bridge-end  (see  ye)  in  Limerick, 

She  had  it  in  her  limbs,  in  every  one. 

Yet  she  found  sainta  (yer  Honor  above  all) 

Who  minded  her  and  set  her  up  again. 

Now  surely,  good  Saint  Vitis  I  bless  your  heart ! 

If  you  could  core  (and  vho  shall  doubtyou  could?) 

Such  awful  earthquakes  over  every  limb, 

'Twould  give  your  Honor  mighty  little  trouble 

To  lay  one  finger  on  one  spot  alone 

Of  my  |KK)r  wife.   Unaisy  soul !  her  dance, 

The  devil's  own  dance,  she  dances  day  and  night; 

But  only  with  the  tongue.  .  .  .  Save  now  and  then 

It  seizes  foot  and  fist  and  stirs  them  sore. 

She  cannot  help,  poor  crathur!  but  must  hoot 

Murther!  bad  luck  to  ye  !  and  bloody  thief! 

At  eveiy  kick  and  cuff  that  she  vouchsafes. 

These,  phase  ye,  are  the  burthen  of  the  song, 


And  this  the  dance  she  leads  me  up  and  down, 
Without  one  blest  vohiaeum,  evermore. 
Could  not  yer  Honor  stop  that  wagging  tongue 
And  woeftd  fist  and  thundering  foot  of  hers? 
Do  now !  and  Phelim  will,  when  called  upon, 
Work  for  ye  three  hard  days  in  Paradise." 

The  publication  of  this  volume,  the  child  of  his 
old  age,  is  likely  to  have  the  efiect  of  recalling  the 
attention  of  readers  to  the  earlier  and  more  finished 
productions  of  Mr.  Lander,  which  have  been  so 
long  before  the  world.  May  it  enlarge  the  circle 
of  Ms  admirers,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  those 
capable  of  reliving  his  classic  style  and  compre- 
hensive originality  of  thought. 


Ruini  of  Many  Lands.  A  Descriptive  Poem.  By 
Nicholas  Michell.  Fourth  Edition,  revised;  vrith 
considerable  Additions  to  the  Te&t  and  Historioal 
Notes.   London :  Tegg  and  Co.  1854. 

Wx  have  already,  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Magazine,  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  this  poem, 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  a  production 

which  grows  in  estimation  by  a  prolonged  inti- 
macy. Like  all  good  things,  it  requires  to  be 
familiarly  known  to  be  properly  appreciated.  The 
author  has  added  new  poetical  scenes  and  pictures, 
availing  himself  of  the  latest  researches  amid  the 
buried  antiquities  of  the  East.  We  regard  his 
volume  as  in  all  respects  a  finished  performance, 
calculated  alike  to  improve  the  taste  and  arouse 
the  reflective  faculties  of  the  young,  and  to  win 
the  lasting  approbation  of  the  mature  and  well- 
informed. 


Outlints  of  Universal  History.  In  Three  Parts.  By 
Henry  White,  B.A.  For  the  use'  of  Schools. 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  London :  Simpkin, 
MarshalH  and  Co.  1853. 

The  use  of  such  a  compendium  as  this  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  only  in  schools  that  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  it.  A  recurrence  to  first  principles 
is  necessary  to  most  students  now  and  then ;  and 
the  student  of  history,  as  much  as  anybody,  needs 
the  assistance  of  a  general  summary  in  outUne, 
for  the  purpose  of  concatenating,  bo  to  speak,  his 
desultory  readings,  and  classifying  the  information 
acquired  from  time  to  time.  For  this  reason,  if 
we  mistake  not,  this  compact  little  tome  will  cir- 
culate beyond  the  schools  for  whose  use  it  was  in- 
tended. It  cannot  travel  too  far,  containing,  as  it 
does,  all  that  it  pretends  to  contain,  and  honestly 
fulfilling  tiu  promise  of  its  title-page. 


Benedictions;  or,  the  Blessed  LUe.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Ccmming,  D.T).,  F.K.S.E.  London:  J.  F. 
Shaw ;  A.  Hall  and  Co.  Edinbui^h :  J.  Menzies. 
Dublin  :  J.  Robertson.  1853. 

The  subject  of  this  volume,  the  nature  of  which 
is  BufSciwtly  e;:iq)reBBed  on  the  tiUe-page,  is  com- 
prised in  twenty-four  short  disoouxses,  beautifully 
adapted  for  ifoniily  xeiadias^  wO^^raffive  ot 
sexions  aa4  jiatonu  leflect^ns  tqnn  the  portums 
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of  Scripttue  whoso  teachings  ibBj  enforce  and 
illustrate.  They^  contain  no  shows  of  learning, 
uo  intxicaoieB  o£  logic ;  their  argoment  is  every- 
where simple  and  scripbaal,  and  addressed  to 
man's  inner  consciousness,  and  to  that  longing  after 
happiness,  which  is  a  part  of  erery  man's  nature. 
They  possess  the  same  agreeable  Ughtness  of  style 
which  characterises  all  the  writer's  works,  and 
imparts  to  his  theological  essays  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness too  much  wanting  in  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  fellow-UboarerB. 

The  Hero's  Child,  md  other  Pomt.  By  Akma  U. 
Debemhax.  London :  Hughes,  Ave-Maria-lane. 
Langley:  Stamford.  185.3. 

We  condole  with  this  young  lady  in  the  sorrow 
she  must  hare  by  this  time  felt  for  the  publication 
of  this  namby-pamby  stuff.  A  shilling  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  Hurray's  Grammar  will  do  her 
a  world  of  good ;  and  we  advise  her  not  to  inflict 
another  volume  upon  the  public,  until  she  hare  at 
least  mastered  the  conunonest  rules  of  syntax. 

Po$m.  By  James  Patk,  Author  of  "  Stories  from 
Boccaccio."  Cambridge:  MacmillauandCo.  1653. 

TaxBi  is  eridaice  of  some  power  in  these  com- 
positions, but  more  erid^ce  of  an  over-confldent 
carelessness.  Ur.  Payn  con  versify  agreeably 
enough  when  he  chooses  to  be  at  the  trouble,  and 
he  can  also  descend  to  the  perpetration  of  some- 
thing very  like  do^rel,  when  he  is  in  the  humour, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
rules  of  his  art.  Such  stuff  as  the  following, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  longest  piece  in  the  book, 
is  hardly  to  be  matched  by  the  "pewter-pot  poets," 
who  do  thtf  ballads  fbr  tlie  London  street-patterers. 

Bat  the  slayer  springs  down  from  his  steed, 

For  the  dear  brother's  sake, 
That  he  once  loved  bo  gladly  and  well, 

That  Kleeps  in  the  calm  lake ; 
Through  the  stern  warrior's  lipa  flow  the  same 

Kindly  speech  as  far  back 
When  the  down  waa  aponthem ;  that  name 

Even  <'  Claade,  Claude ! "  they  speak. 

And  we  might  cite  fifty  other  passages  of  equally 
miserable  bungling.  Then,  again,  tiie  auutor  of 
these  Poems  (?)  chooses  at  fames  to  bo  unin- 
telligible. 'What  is  meant  by  the  following  passage, 
for  instance,  we  defy  any  one  to  guess  who  reads 
the  lines  entitled  "Over  the  Fells,"  in  which 
they  occur. 

For  as  beauty's  glorious  glance 
Some  doth  stay  if  some  entrance, 
So  this  deadly  deed  was  done 
By  three  days'  sight  of  a  summer  sun — 

— there  being  no  talk  of  sot  "deadly  deed"  in 
the  narrative.  Again  in  "  ^gmalion,"  whidi  is 
a  sad  &ilure,  wo  have 

So  joys  Pygmalion  at  the  marble  base 
Of  bis  rare  statue,  carved  \sj  Venns'  grace ; 
Alone  with  ha  he  made,  for  that  fair  sigh^ 
It«  gradons  errand  sped,  took  sadden  flight, 
Ab  in  these  earthy  times,  the  sweet  sonla  given 
Une  bnef  white  day  to  point  the  way  to  heaven : 


tiie  sense  of  which  periiaps  may  be  guessed, 
though  it  is  not  very  apparent.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  the  light  side  of  the  picture,  and  contemplate 
what  is  pleasant  and  therefore  praiseworthy  in 
this  genucman's  performance.  The  following 
lyric,  though  by  no  means  embodying  an  original 
idea,  is  natural  and  amusing. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  BBIDE. 

X. 

While  my  bead  was  yet  dazed  with  the  schooib  and  their 
learning 

My  heart  play'd  the  tmant  with  Kathleen  the  fair, 
Ah,  soft  was  the  word  that  first  set  those  cheeks  bunung. 

And  eam'd  the  first  tress  of  that  golden-waved  bmr ! 
With  mine  arm  roand  her  waist,  jost  to  still  its  pulsa- 
tion. 

My  eyes  gazing  fondly  on  lids  that  droc^'d  down. 
The  moon  uwi^s  found  tis  in  that  sitnation 

Beside  the  white  hawthorn  apart  firom  the  town ; 
One  kiss  as  we  met,  and  one  ki'^s  an  we  parted. 

Gave  Kate  to  her  Prince,  and  gave  I  to  my  Qneen; 
May  the  wretch  love  a  Dragon,  and  die  broken-hearted. 

Who  dares  to  ask  how  many  kisses  between ; 
Ah  !  blj-the  was  the  mom,  and,  ah  !  blissftil  the  even, 

That  Kathleen  the  maiden  made  Kathleen  the  bride; 
But  the  day's  been  forgot  and  the  day's  been  trx^m 

That  stole  ray  sweet  Kathleen  aw^y  from  my  ridew 

u. 

When  far  on  in  my  manhood,  its  aatomn  beginning 
To  change  my  long  lovelocks  from  raven  to  grey, 
I  possens'd  tiie  sweet  Florence,  ah !  well  worth  the  win- 
ning, 

And,  like  a  rose,  wore  her  by  night  and  by  day; 
Like  a  red  rose  fiill-bloom'd  with  the  huds  ul  about  her, 

'NV'hereon  she  oft  scattei'd  her  delicate  dew, 
I  could  not  have  thought  life  had  lasted  without  her. 
Or  that  love  in  mine  heart  could  have  e'er  pulsed 
anew; 

If  wife  Kathleen  were  dear,  what  was  Flcaence  the  mo- 
ther? 

The  sapling  twines  dose,  but,  ab  \  give  me  the  tree 
With  its  fair  golden  firnit  that  hath  never  been  other 
Than  a  joy,  and  a  pride,  and  a  blessing  to  me. 

m. 

Kow  my  white  hairs  grow  fewer,  and  cheeks  glow  less 
brightly, 

My  old  dame,  dear  Effie,  holds  fastly  my  hand. 
And  (it  may  be  these  dim  eyes  don't  see  her  quite  right)^) 

She  seems  just  the  dearest  old  dame  in  the  land. 
With  the  good  hook  befbro  us,  each  through  out  aheil 
glosses, 

Bead  its  glad  words  aloud,  and,  alas !  all  alone. 
For  around  us  are  standing  nor  lads  nor  yet  lasses, 

God  giveth,  God  taketb,  and  God's  will  be  done. 
My  step  hath  grown  slow,  bat  my  heart  not  grown  heSTy, 

I  love  my  first  love  with  as  steady  a  flame 
As  when  "neath  the  white  hawthorn  I  first  met  mine 
Eflie, 

My  Kathleen,  my  Florence,  Bride,  Matnm,  sad  Dame. 

The  following  we  give  as  a  £dr  specimen  of  Ihe 
author's  manner  and  matter.  lake  the  bnlk  of 
the  volume,  it  is  not  wanting  in  substance,  but  is 
marred  by  his  too  frequent  slovenliness  of  sfyle. 

"SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY  IS  THE  EYtL 
THEKEOF." 

Of  the  wise  Idol's  wise  words 
These  were  the  wisest,  i 

The  gloiy  S»|at^aBS?«tJ O OQ IC 
Uao,  see  thou  prizest ;  ^' 
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At  DooD,  feel  not  o'er  thee 

Eve's  shadows  comiag, 
I.et  the  sun  do  bis  task, 

Wut  thou  the  gloaming ; ' 
While  the  tide  rtmneth  right,  - 

Oarsman,  spare  labour, 
Soon  shall  have  toil  enough 

Thou  and  thy  neighbour : 
While  the  tree  shelters  thee 

Its  green  leaves  under, 
Fear  £ou  no  thunder-bolt 

Ere  thou  hear'st  thunder; 
While  the  aky  holdeth  bine 

Spend  tlie  bright  hour. 
Nor,  till  the  cloud  cometh, 

Heed  thou  the  shower, 
While  Touth  is  given  thee 

Be  toon  no  oMer, 
Better  care  flee  thy  heart 

Than  make  it  colder; 
Nor  is  thine  antumn  time 

Lent  but  to  gather 
Fruit  into  gamers  for 

Thy  winter  weather ; 
For  unto  the  foul  Fiend 

Is  nought  more  hateftil 
Than  blessings  well  e^joy'd 

And  a  heart  grateftil. 

The  following  sketchy  lines,  entitled  "The  Backs," 
ate,. to  oar  tiiinking,  the  best  in  the  Tolunu. 

Dropping  dowTi  thenver, 
Down  the,glancing  river, 
Through  the  fleet  of  shallops, 
Through  the  fairy  fleet, 
Underneath  the  bridges, 
'  Carvi:d  stone  and  oaken, 

Crown'd  with  sphere  and  pillar, 
linking  lawn  with  lawn. 
Sloping  swards  of  garden. 
Flowering  bank  to  bank ; 
'Midst  the  golden  noon-tide, 
'Neath  the  stately  trees, 
Beaching  out  their  laden 
Arms  to  ovexshade  us ; 
'Midst  the  summer  evens, 
Whilst  the  winds  were  heavy 
With  the  blassom-odouTB, 
Whilst  the  birds  were  singing 
From  thdr  sleepless  nests ; 

Dropping  down  the  river, 
Down  the  branch^  river, 
Through  the  hidden  outlet 
Of  some  happy  stream. 
Lifting  up  the  leafy 
Curtain  that  o'erhung  it. 
Fold  on  fold  of  foliage 
Not  proof  aguQst  the  stars. 

Drinking  ruby  claret 
From  the  silver'd  "  Pewter," 
Spoil  of  ancient  battle 
On  the  "  ready  "  Cam, 
Ne'er  to  l>e  forgotten 
Pleasant  friendly  faces 
.  Mistily  discerning 

Through  the  glass  below : 
Ah !  the  balmy  fragrance 
Of  the  mild  Havannoh ! 
Down'd  amidst  Uie  purple 
Of  our  railway  wrappers, 
Solemn-thoughted,  glorious 
On  the  verge  of  June. 

Musical  the  rippling 
Of  the  tardy  onrrent. 
Musical  the  murmur 
Of  the  irind-srept  trees, 


Musical  the  cadence 
Of  the  friendly  voices 
Laden  with  the  sweetness 
Of  the  songs  of  old. 

We  ahaU.  conolude  oar  extracts  with  an  epitaph 
"  On  our  Dog  Jock,*'  omittiDg  the  hist  line  for  a 
reason  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
we  are  very  sure  would  outweigh  the  value  of  the 
rhyme. 

A  rollicksome  frolicsome  rare  old  cock 
As  ever  did  nothing  was  our  dog  Jock  ; 
A  gleesome  fleasome  affectionate  beast, 
As  slow  at  a  fight,  as  swift  at  a  feast ; 
A  mt  among  dogs,  when  his  life  'gan  fail, 
One  couldn't  but  see  the  old  wag  in  his  tale. 
When  his  years  grew  long  and  his  eyes  grew  cUm, 
And  his  course  of  bark  could  not  atrengUien  him. 

Never  more  now  shall  our  knees  be  press'd 
By  his  dear  old  oho|i8  in  their  slobbery  rest, 
Nor  our  mirth  be  stirr'd  at  his  solemn  looks 
As  wise,  and  as  dull,  as  divinity  books. 
Our  old  friend's  dead,  but  we  all  well  know 
He's  gone  to  the  kennels  where  good  dogs  go, 
Where  the  cooks  be  not,  but  the  beef-bones  be. 


OurumtiM  of  London  Life:  or.  Phases,  Physiologieetl 
and  Social,  of  the  Qreat  Metropolis.  By  Ghables 
Mahbt  Smith.   London :  W.  and  F.  G.  Gosh. 

TnosB  of  our  readers,  who  have  accompanied  ns 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  remember  the 
"  Working  Man's  Way  in  the  World,"— an  auto- 
hic^aphy,  which  we  think  no  less  valuable,  for 
its  veracious  and  sensible  views  of  life,  than  that 
classic  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  also  a  '*  Journey- 
man Printer whilst  the  racy  humour,  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  of  the  author,  render  this  genuine 
narrative  of  his  varied  e35)erience  a  very  enter- 
taining story,  and  a  book  that  ia  sure  to  survive 
the  term  of  his  natural  life,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
fiiithful  extract  from  the  common  life  of  the 
world.  The  volume  he  has  now  put  forth,  al- 
though it  lacks  the  interest  of  an  individnal 
career,  holding  the  various  adventures  and  observa- 
tions together  by  the  unity  of  our  sympathetic 
association  with  the  author,  possesses  the  same 
characteristio  merits;  it  has  humour,  of  tho 
dramatic  order,  in  the  representation  of  the  quaint 
aud  queer  "phases"  of  humanity, — too  oft^  we 
seriously  tear,  the  distorted  aboitiona  of  humanity, 
—  that  abound  in  the  highways,  and  more  abound 
in  the  byeways  of  the  city,  of  which  it  was  said 

"  How  rich,  how  poor,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wond^ul,  is  London  !" 

Mr.  Smith  tells  a  story  with  a  relish ;  and,  as 
a  story  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  quotation,  we 
will  invite  him  to  tell  our  readers,  in  the  present 
page,  one  that  has  tickled  us  not  a  little. 

Some  time  since  (so  runs  the  current  narrative),  the 
owner  of  a  thriving  mutton-pie  concern,  which  alter 
much  difficulty  be  bad  soooeeded  in  establishing  with 
borrowed  capital,  died  before  he  had  well  extricated  him- 
self from  the  responsibilities  of  debt  The  widow  car- 
ried on  the  busineas  after  his  decease,  and  throve  so  veil 
that  a  Bpeculating  baker,  on  the  oj^osite  sid«j^  the  v^r, 
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made  her  the  offer  of  his  hand.  The  lady  lefnsed,  and 
the  enraged  snitor,  determined  on  revenge,  immediately 
converted  his  baking  into  an  opposition  pie-shop ;  and 
acting  on  the  principle,  oniversal  among  London  bakers, 
of  dmng  bnsiness  for  the  first  month  or  two  at  a  loss, 
made  hu  pies  twice  as  big  as  he  coold  honestly  afford  to 
moke  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  widow  lost 
her  onstom,  and  was  hastening  foul  to  ruin,  when  a  friend 
of  her  late  husband,  who  was  al»o  a  small  creditor,  paid 
her  a  visit.  She  detailed  hex  grievance  to  him,  and 
lamented  her  lost  trade  and  fbaifnl  prospects,  "  Ho,  ho !" 
said  her  friend,  "that  ere's  the  move,  is  it?  Never 
you  mind,  my  ^ar.  If  I  dont  git  yoor  trade  agin,  there 
aint  no  snakes,  mark  me  —  that's  all !"  so  saying  he  took 
inn  leave. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  when  the  baker's 
new  pie-shop  was  crammed  to  overflowing,  and  the  prin- 
cipal was  below,  superintending  the  prodootion  of  a  new 
batch,  in  walks  the  widow's  friend,  in  the  costume  a 
kennel-raker,  and  elbowing  his  way  to  the  cotmter,  dabs  ; 
down  upon  it  a  brace  of  huge  dead  cati,  vociferating  at  i 
the  same  time  to  the  astonished  damsel  in  attendance, ' 
"  Tell  your  master,  my  dear,  as  how  them  two  makes 
6ix-and-thirty  tbin  week,  and  say  I'll  bring  t'other  four  ' 
to-morrer  artemoon !"  With  that  he  swaggered  out  and  : 
went  hU  way.   So  powerful  was  the  prejudice  agiiinst . 
cat-mntton  among  the  population  of  that  neighbourhood,  | 
that  the  tihop  was  clear  in  an  instant,  and  the  tloor  mas 
covered  with  hastily  abandoned    specimens   of  every 
variety  of  segments  of  a  circle.    The  spirit  shop,  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  experienced  an  unusually  large  de- 
maud  for  "  goes  "  of  brandy,  and  inteijectional  ejacola- 1 
tions,  not  purely  grammatical,  were  not  merely  andlble 
hut  visible  too  in  the  district   It  is  averred  that  the  in- 
genious expedient  of  the  widow's  friend,  founded  as  it  was 
upon  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  prejudices,  had 
the  desired  effect  of  restoring  the  "  balance  of  trade." 
The  widow  recovered  her  commerce ;   the  resentful 
baker  was  done  as  brown  as  if  ho  had  been  shut  up  in 
his  own  oven;  and  the  friend  who  brought  about  this 
measure  of  ^nstice  reonved  the  hand  of  the  lady  as  a 
reward  fear  his  mterfeience. 

A  sportire  and  happy  fancy  has  ito  play  in 
such  l^ht  eaprieeios  as  that  of  "  The  Obstmate 
Shop and  we  like  Hie  quiet  satire  vpon  that 
dreary  establislunent  of  the  funereal  di!ai>era  of 
Cjpreas  Row :  let  ns  give  it,  for  a  sedatiTC,  to 
correct  the  effirat  of  the  mutton-^es : — 

Here  commerce  condescends  to  sympathy,  and  maa- 
snres  forth  to  bereaved  and  afflicted  humanity  the  outward 
and  visible  symbols  of  their  hidden  griefs.  Here,  when 
you  enter  liis  gloomy  penetralia,  and  invoke  his  services, 
the  sable-clad  and  cadaverous- featured  shopman  asks 
you,  in  a  sepulchral  voice — ^we  are  not  writing  romance, 
but  simple  fact — whether  you  are  to  be  suited  for  inex- 
tii^niiBhable  sorrow,  or  for  mere  pastung  grief;  and  if  you 
ore  at  all  in  doubt  upon  the  sulfject,  he  can  B<dve  the 
problem  for  you,  if  you  lend  him  your  confidence  for  the 
occasion.  He  knows  from  long  and  melancholy  ex- 
]>Grience  the  agonizing  intensity  of  woe  expressed  by 
bombazine,  crape,  and  Paramatta;  can  tell  to  a  sigh  the 
precise  amount  of  regret  that  resides  in  a  black  bonnet ; 
and  can  match  any  degree  of  internal  angniah  with  its 
coiresponding  shade  of  colonr,  from  the  utter  desolation 
and  inconsolable  wretchedness  of  dead  and  dismal  black, 
to  the  transient  sentiment  of  sorrowful  remembrance  so 
ai>propriately  symbolised  by  the  faintest  shade  of  lavender 
or  French  gray. 

But  the  best  quality  of  these  sketches  is,  their 
evident  veracity, — the  unmiatakeable  aspect  of 
reality,  and  accural^  of  ciromnstantial  detail,  vith 


irhich  all  thin^  are  described.  In  this  one  re- 
spect, wo  do  not  see  that  the  delightful  papers 
which  made  the  reputation  of  "Boz"  as  a  de- 
lineator of  men  and  manners  in  London,  have  the 
advantage,  though,  undoubtedly,  in.  respect  of 
imaginatiTe  genius,  and  oantrol  over  every  mood, 
firom  the  most  lodumms  to  Hbo  mort  pMlietuv  the 
"  Sketches  by  Boz  "  made  known  to  the  world  a 
power  unapproached  in  contemporary  Hteratnre. 
What  Ubr.  Smith  undertakes,  he  does  a^itly  and 
eifectively ;  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  he 
has  known  where  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  raw  material  of  London  life,  not  previously 
worked  up  into  similar  sketches,  to  make  his  book 
an  instructlTe  as  well  as  an  HTntimng  one.  We 
have  had,  of  late  years,  not  a  few  writers  engaged 
in  taking  the  portrait  of  London.  Uay  we  sug- 
gest to  any  of  those  clever  observers,  that  they 
could  find  a  new  field,  and  be  doing  good  service 
to  the  age,  in  making  the  nation  better  acquainted 
with  its  own  component  parts,  by  turning  th^ 
attention  to  the  social  "physiognomy"  of  osr 
great />rot;t»«a/ towns?  Birmingham, Manchester, 
and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  the  other  great 
"hives  of  industry,"  as  it  is  fashionable  to  call 
them,  would  surely  make  a  Tolome  as  interesting 
as  this  one  upon  the  "  Curiosities  of  London,'*  ^ 
the  subject  wore  regarded  with  the  same  acute- 
ness  of  observation,  and  Teprosented  -with  the 
same  dexterity  of  literary  handling.  A. 
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OxaAam  lib  Amnuue  Bodsty. — The  foUoving  are 
oxtractB  from  the  Fifth  AnnnAl  Report  of  this  Sooie^, 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  Slst  July : — 

Daring  the  year  880  proposals  vere  received  for  as- 
EoraDces,  amounting  together  to  ^£503,716  6h.  Of  this 
number  617  were  completed,  assuring  in  the  vhole 
£316,m,uid7i«lding,lnBni»ulpxeminmB,£10,18ei8.3d., 
being  an  increase  over  the  previous  ;ear  of  03  policies, 
^7,8^  09.  in  the  siuii  assured,  and  £1,874  4b.  4a.  in  an- 
imal premiums. 

Of  pohdes  asBored  at  the  tabular  rates  applicable  to 
flnt  class  lives  daring  the  past  year,  out  of  the  whole 
617,  611  axe  not  only  upon  healthy  lives,  but  mostly  ixpoa 
residents  in  England,  and  in  this  department  the  assur- 
ances amount  to  £204,0&3  5s, 

The  total  number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  Slst  July 
last,  after  deducting  lapsed  and  all  other  disoontinued  as- 
surances, was  l^i  6,  assuring  a  gross  sum  of  £05S,28I  ISs., 
the  annual  premiiuns  receivable  thereon  being 
1681,786  lAs.  4d. 

The  income  of  Uie  Gresham,  firom  premiums  in  each 
year,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  statement.  It  must  be 
remembwed  that  this  account  does  not  in  any  one  year 
show  the  entire  revenue  of  the  Society,  but  only  the  in- 
come derivable  from  premiums,  which  is  in  reality  further 
i  Dcreased  by  the  interest  on  inveatmentB. 

Pnrnioms  leeeivable. 

July,  1849   X5,81B  11  8 

July,  1850  B,281    2  1 

July,  1851  6,124   3  4 

July,  1853  9,421  19  0 

July,  1833    10,438   1  1 

The  employment  of  the  capital  of  the  Society  has  not 
only  been  an  accommodation  to  pohcy-holders,  but  the 
mode  of  investment  has  necared  a  rata  of  interest  upon 
aonod  seourities  exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  market 
rate.  The  following  amonnts  were  advanced  in  different 
years  since  the  fiumation  of  the  Sodety: — 

Tear  endii^.  Amount  out  at  Interest. 

Jnly,  1849   £7,454  16  0 

July,  1850    18,172  17  2 

July,  1851    25,331  18  6 

July,  1852  30,010  16  8 

July,  1863    71,564'19  7 

The  Loan  Department  has,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Society,  worked  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Directors,  and  amply  repays  the  labour  and  care 
bestowed  upon  it. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  have  increased  with  its 
growth,  and  the  following  table  shows  that  they  have  been 
augmented,  in  the  last  year,  by  the  large  addition  of 
£36,710  7h.  lOd.,  indicating  the  increased  confidence  of 
Uie  assarers,  shareholdera,  and  depositors. 

Year  ending.  Total  Funds. 

July  31,  1849  £10,145    8  10 

July  31, 1850    20,885  15  1 

July  31,  1851    30,409    8  6 

July  31, 1852    48,087    4  10 

July  31,  1858    83,797  12  8 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  £19,164  2s.  7d.  has  been  pud  to  the  families  or 
legal  representatives  of  assured  parties  at  death  since  its 
formation.  Daring  the  past  year  the  pimnent  of  claims 
has  amounted  to  £7370,  an  amount  which  is  less  than 
the  Directors  were  prepared  to  pay,  having  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  Society's  assurances. 

The  Directors  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
number  of  discontinued  poUoies  is  less  than  is  found  to 
prevail  in  most  other  societies,  irtiich  conflrms  the  former 
statement  of  the  Directors,  that  B  Iftfge  portion  of  this 


Society's  assoranoea  are  opeaed  by  heads  of  families  as 
a  provision  for  th»r  widows  and  others  at  their  decease. 

T.  A.  Pott,  Secretary. 

Lancashire  Insuranoe  Company. — ^We  abbreviate  the  Re- 
port of  this  Company,  read  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  Man- 
chester, at  the  first  annual  meeting: — **The  Lancashire 
Insurance  Company  was  projected  m  the  spring  of  1852, 
but  preliminary  arrangements  prevented  the  commence- 
ment of  business  until  the  23rd  of  June.  The  period 
embraced  in  the  balance-sheet  runs  from  that  date  to  the 
close  of  Midsummer  quarter,  or  July  SOth,  1S68.  The 
Directors  refer  with  satisfaction  to  its  profitable  resnlt. 
The  safe  and  legitimate  extension  of  the  business  of  the 
Company,  end  the  secure  and  profitable  investment  of  its 
funds,  have  unremittingly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  and  both  these  objects  the  Directors  feel  that  they 
have  fully  attained.  The  allotment  of  shares  has  always 
been  most  carefully  and  scmpnlonsly  made  with  a  view 
to  secure  business. 

*'  The  very  satisfactory  results  of  our  IJverpooI  offlee 
have  justified  not  only  the  allotments  made,  by  the  pro- 
visional Directors  in  that  most  important  place,  but  have 
quite  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  local  Board  there. 
The  Directors,  early  in  their  career,  succeeded  in  purchas- 
ing on  favourable  terms,  the  entire  business  of  the  late 
British  Fire  and  life  Assuranoe  Company.  By  these 
arrangemente  they  secured  an  established  positicm  in  the 
metropolis,  where  they  have  now  an  influential  and  im- 
portant Board.  The  British  Life  Policies  gave  an  inoome 
of  upwards  of  £2,500,  which  has  since  been  increased. 
Their  Fire  Premiums  derived  from  the  entire  kingdom, 
amounted  to  £4,000  per  annum,  and  although  the  whole 
of  the  Northern  Division  was  detaehed  from  the  London 
Office,  in  ot^er  to  facilitate  the  woridng  of  the  two  Boards, 
that  office  has  been  able  to  maintun  the  above  return. 
In  the  West  of  Scotland  your  Directors  have  also  recently 
i^ipointed  a  local  Board,  and  they  have  obtained  an  in- 
fluential proprietary  there  of  a  most  valuable  character, 
and  from  which  extension  of  their  operations  they  have 
reason  to  anticipate  the  most  favourable  results.  Th^ 
have  also  succeeded  in  appoinring  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred very  efficient  agents,  through  whom  a  large  inoome 
is  derived.  The  capital  of  the  Company,  so  far  from 
being  an  incubus,  as  some  of  the  mutual  offices  promi- 
nently set  forth,  has  hitherto  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary, 
and  has  helped  materially  to  procure  business :  it  has  not 
even  entrenched  upon  the  ninds  of  the  Company,  the 
interest  realised  liaving  produced  as  much  as  the  divi- 
doid  jtist  declared. 

"The  extension  of  the  business  may  be  measured  by 
the  duty,  amounting  to  £11,314  10s.  lOd.  payable  to  the 
government — a  sum,  they  believe,  never  equalled  by  any 
Insurance  Company  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  It 
vrill  be  satisfactory  to  the  proprietors  to  learn  that,  after 
paying  all  losses,  the  necessarily  heavy  expenses  of  a  new 
office  and  6  per  cent,  interest  to  the  shareholders,  th»a 
is  lud  by  for  life  reserved  and  life  bonus  purposes  up- 
wards of  £7,500,  and  that  there  is  now  accumulated  the 
sum,  including  the  premiums  on  shares,  of  nearly  £8,000 
for  similar  purposes  in  the  Fire  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  large  amount  of  duty,  the  income 
of  the  Company  from  all  other  sources  amounted  to 
£32,683 128.  lid. 

*■  In  the  life  Department,  the  Directors  regret  that 
they  have  bad  to  decline  many  proposals,  fmd  have  al- 
ready hod  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  decision.  Ac- 
cording to  esperience,  we  ought  to  have  looked  for  a 
greater  rate  of  mortality,  but  only  one  life,  insured  by  a 
British  Policy  for  £100,  has  lapsed.  They  have  issued 
183  new  policies,  assuring  £110,qo:^  ^^^^g  an 


ai*nnal  income  of  £3,309a^c6d.by  Vj  U  U' 
^yoar  Directory  hesitate  not  to  aay  that,^ns:derinff 
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the  reduced  rates  of  Are  premiums  now  carrent,  as  oom- 
pared  with  those  obtuned  eight  years  ago,  the  reatilts  of 
the  past  year's  business  are  most  successfol  aod  eneoo- 
raging ;  and  they  take  leave  to  add,  that,  having  done 
their  utmost  to  procure  so  favourable  a  termination  of 
their  first  year's  laboura,  they  feel  entitled  to  call  npon 
each  shareholder  to  bring,  by  his  influence,  at  least  one 
fire  Bud  one  life  policij  from  others,  in  addition  to  his  own 
direct  business. 

**  NicHOLis  Heaij>,  Chairmaa. 
"  WzLLUH  Bbookx,  AudUor." 

The  Chairman  in  the  coarse  of  his  address,  complained 
of  the  great  tax  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
still  suffered  to  exist  on  fire  insurances  —  it  was  so  in- 
consistent  with  the  course  of  fiscal  pohcy  on  which  we 
had  lately  entered  with  so  much  success.  It  was  200  per 
cent,  on  all  household  insurances,  and  was  a  great  dis- 
oouragement  to  bfUiita  of  prudence  and  foresight  among 
many  classes  of  society. 

The  Beport  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Hope  Xntoal  Life  and  Honesty  Ouarantae  Assoranee 
Sode^, — From  the  Report  of  this  Society,  read  at  the 
first  annual  general  meeting,  on  the  l^th  of  October  last, 
at  its  principal  department,  No.  4,  Frioces  Street,  Bank 
of  England,  we  select  the  following  financial  and  business 
particulars; — 

"  The  balance-sheet  of  receipts  and  expenditore  duly 
investigated  by  the  Auditors  of  the  Society,  and  certified 
by  them  as  correct,  shows  that,  considering  the  large  staff 
of  Agents  appointed,  and  the  great  amoant  of  business 
which  has  accrued  therefrom,  a  careful  economy  has  been 
used  in  the  e^enditure  of  the  Amds  entnuled  to  the 
administration  of  the  Directors. 

"  Upon  a  general  review  of  results,  the  board  have  to 
congratulate  the  members  u^n  the  gratifying  success 
which  has  justified  their  origmal  conviction — avowed  in 
their  prospectos — that  the  great  and  increasing  interest 
within  latter  yean,  cherished  in  favour  of '  Life  and  Ho- 
tustj  Guarantee  Assurance/  demanded  the  formatimi  of 


THIS  Instittttion,  as  a  direct  meuui  of  nqplTing  Uw 
growing  wants  of  the  public. 

"  The  steady  progress  of  the  Sode^  during  the  last 
few  months — after  the  disadvantages  naturally  attfinding 
the  formation  of  every  new  project  were  aurmoooted — 
has  been  most  satisfVictory,  and  the  growing  conjfidrare 
of  the  public  is  decided  evidence  that  its  manciples  and 
management  have  taken  a  deep  and  pernding  bold  oa 
general  opinicm. 

"  In  the  period  embraoedby  theaeeotmtnow  submitted, 
818  proposabt  have  been  received  for  the  assnnnce  of 
£100,070  fls.  6d. 

"  The  number  of  policies  issued,  since  the  complete 
registration  of  the  Society  fS3rd  April,  1893),  up  to  the 
present  day,  has  been  758 ;  the  total  sum  assured  thereby 
£122,34a  Is.  9d. ;  total  premiums  thereon,  ie5,831  Is.  7d. ; 
annual  income  thereby,  £4,228  15s.  7d. 

''The  average  age  of  the  lives  assured  (tM>l)  for  the 
whole  period  of  life  is  35  years  1-13.  The  average  amount 
insnred  on  each  life,  £236  18s.  9id.,  a  result  almost  un- 
paralleled. 

"  The  life  losses  occurring  on  two  risks  in  the  same 
period,  and  promptly  paid^  amount  to  £200,  which,  with 
four  others  not  yet  ripe  for  settlement,  make  the  noiaber 
of  casualties  six,  (an  amount  fewer  in  number  than  Uie 
calculated  'expectancy,')  a  result  which  tends  to  exhitnt 
the  care  exercised  by  the  Directors  and  Medical  Advisers 
in  the  selection  of  lives. 

"  The  Directors,  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  Agenis 
of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  members  and  tibeir  6p  Tuds, 
in  the  exercise  of  renewed  labour  on  behalf  of  Qitar  In- 
stitution, have  pleasure  in  ealUng  attration  to  the  Mth 
section  of  the  new '  Income  Tax  Act,'  where  it  will  be 
found  that  provision  is  made  for  abatanent  or  allowance 
in  favour  of  aoy  person  who  shall  have  made  an  assurance 
on  his  own  life  or  on  the  life  of  his  wife,  or  should  have 
contracted  for  any  deferred  annuity,  either  on  his  own  or 
his  wife's  life,  as  al3o''to  the  provi»on  of  the  'Succeasian 
Duty  Act,'  which  exeiKpb  life  poUdes  from  that  da^,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  made  snbyeot  of  settlement." 
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